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PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT 
OPENING  SESSION 

Chairman — Harry  E.  Simmons,   Executive   Secretary 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  Tampa,  Florida 


WELCOMING  ADDRESS 

Congressman  D.  R.   (Billy)   Matthews 
Eighth  District  of  Florida 


Distinguished  Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  wonderful  privilege  to  welcome  you 
to  this  great  State  of  Florida,  and  I  am 
highly  honored  to  bring  greetings  on  behalf 
of  all  of  our  citizens  to  the  membership  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  as  well  as  to  you  who  are  members 
of  other  organizations  doing  the  same  kind  of 
magnificent  work.  For  instance,  I  understand 
that  this  weekend  the  Catholic  Workers  for 
the  Blind  hold  their  meeting  here,  and  I 
have  talked  with  others  of  you  here  tonight 
who  belong  to  similar  associations,  and  I 
want  you  to  understand  that  this  welcome 
includes  all  of  you.  Have  a  good  time  at 
this  hotel.  Play  on  the  beach  and  in  the 
water,  but,  as  Jake  and  Hulen  have  hinted, 
don't  play  when  you're  supposed  to  be  here  at 
meetings!  I  know  there  will  be  ample  time 
for  you  to  carry  on  your  business  and  also 
to  have  relaxation  here  on  wonderful  Miami 
Beach. 

You  know,  Florida  has  been  under  many 
flags.  In  the  last  century,  from  1861  through 
1865,  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy  flew  over 
Florida  and,  incidentally,  the  capitol  of  Florida 
was  the  only  State  Capitol  in  the  Confederacy 
that  was  never  captured.  Well,  the  Southern- 
ers took  over  after  1865,  and  now  it  is  inter- 
esting to  report  that  the  Yankees  have  taken 
over  Florida  again.  As  Harry  Simmons  sug- 
gested a  few  minutes  ago  —  I  am  a  type 
which  is  becoming  a  little  bit  rare  now,  a 
native  Floridian.  I  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Micanopy  (Harry  couldn't  remember  that!), 
but-  actually   I    lived   most   of   my   life    in    a 


much  larger  city — Hawthorne — which  is  the 
largest  city  between  Lochloosa  and  Cone's 
Crossing  going  north  and  south,  and  between 
Grove  Park  and  McMeekin  going  east  and 
west.  But  we  in  Florida  love  the  Yankees. 
We  found  out  long  ago  that  it's  a  heap  easier 
picking  Yankees  than  it  is  picking  cotton. 
So,  we  love  you  tonight  —  I  don't  care  where 
you  come  from  —  North,  South,  East,  or 
West.  We  want  you  to  stay  in  Florida  and 
be  one  of  us. 

Now,  if  I  might  take  just  a  few  moments 
for  a  more  serious  note,  though  I  hope  I  shall 
not  take  myself  too  seriously  tonight,  because 
I  realize  you  have  a  great  speaker  who  is 
going  to  give  you  much  more  professional 
information  than  I  can,  but  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate each  one  of  you  who  has  taken  the 
time,  the  money,  and  the  interest  to  be  a  part 
of  this  Association,  and  to  support  it  by  your 
membership.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  as  a 
Congressman,  I  can  reassure  you  of  a  fact 
which  I  know  you  already  realize,  and  that  is 
that  this  is  a  day  of  organization;  moreover, 
no  association,  regardless  of  the  sincerity  of 
its  desires,  can  achieve  its  maximum  goals  un- 
less it  is  well  organized.  For  example,  I 
understand  that  we  now  have  approximately 
1400  members  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  where  there  is  per- 
haps a  potential  of  three  times  that  number. 
I  hope  tonight  that  you  may  carry  back  to 
your  various  areas,  states  and  nations  a  stimu- 
lus from  this  meeting  that  will  enable  this 
great  Association  to  continue  to  grow  and,  as 
you  know,  it  has  had  a  marvelous  growth  to 
date.     ■ 
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You  may  recall  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  you  at  Philadelphia  two  years  ago. 
At  that  time  we  talked  about  an  effort  that 
was  being  made  by  this  Association  and  other 
kindred  associations  to  have  created  a  study 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into 
all  of  the  various  Federal  laws  relating  to 
the  blind,  to  see  what  better  unity  might  be 
achieved,  and  to  determine  how  these  laws 
might  be  improved.  Although  we  did  not 
get  the  particular  bill  passed  in  which  we 
were  interested,  we  did  succeed  in  getting 
approved  a  special  study  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  itself  into  the 
problems  of  our  handicapped  citizens  includ- 
ing the  visually  handicapped.  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve the  study  effort  was  on  a  high  scale. 
Now,  this  progress  was  attained  as  a  result 
of  organization. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  just  this  past 
Friday  —  two  days  ago  —  we  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  approved  Social  Security 
amendments  having  to  do  with  the  large  field 
of  medical  care  that  had  been  reported  by 
House  and  Senate  conferees.  I  feel  reason- 
ably confident  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
the  amendments  on  Monday.  You  will  be 
interested  to  note  that  the  program  has  been 
much  liberalized.  In  these  amendments  are 
two  items  which  I  know  your  Association  has 
been  promoting,  and,  because  of  the  work  of 
your  organization,  I  think  you  may  claim  a 
tremendous  amount  of  credit  if  they  are 
enacted.  One,  for  example,  is  an  amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  which  provides  that 
the  State  Agency  administering  aid  to  the 
blind,  when  taking  an  individual's  income 
and  resources  into  consideration  for  purpose 
of  determining  need  for  aid,  may  either  dis- 
regard the  first  $1,000  of  his  earned  income 
per  year,  plus  one-half  of  the  excess  over 
$1,000,  or  continue  to  disregard  the  first  fifty 
($50)  dollars  per  month  of  earned  income 
as  it  is  directed  to  do  under  existing  law, 
with  a  further  provision  that,  effective  July  1, 
1961,  the  state  agency  must  disregard  the 
first  $1,000  of  the  individual's  earned  income 
each  year,  plus  one-half  of  his  earned  income 
in  excess  of  that  figure.  And  the  second 
amendment,  which  I  know  you  have  been 
fighting  for,  relates  to  the  elimination  of  the 
age  requirement  of  50  for  the  receipt  of  Social 
Security  benefits  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 


totally  disabled.  Certainly,  in  this  great 
country  of  ours,  the  liberalization  of  our 
Social  Security  Law  in  these  two  respects  is 
due,  and  I  recall  that  this  Association  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  fight  for  recipients  of 
Social  Security  benefits  to  obtain  those  bene- 
fits   when    they   are    totally    disabled. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  two  amend- 
ments represent  just  a  small  part  of  the  net 
results  attained  from  the  effort  put  into  na- 
tional legislation  and  are  an  indication  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  strong  organi- 
zation working  for  a  common  goal. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  immortal 
words  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  —  "All  men  are  created 
equal."  Now,  I  found  out  when  I  went  up 
to  Washington  and  moved  into  Jake  Jacob- 
son's  area  over  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and 
circulated  a  bit  around  Virginia,  that  there 
was  a  man  by  the  name  of  George  Mason 
from  whom  Thomas  Jefferson  copied  a  good 
many  of  his  ideas.  George  Mason  was  a 
great  Virginian.  Now,  George  Mason  didn't 
say  "AH  men  are  created  equal,"  but  he  did 
say,  "All  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and 
independent."  And  I  think  Thomas  Jefferson 
meant  what  George  Mason  said.  Because, 
surely  the  lav/  of  human  nature,  the  law  of 
intellectual  understanding,  would  suggest  to 
us  that  all  men  are  not  equal.  We  do  not 
have  equal  physiques  nor  do  we  have  equal 
intellects,  nor  do  we  have  equal  abilities,  but 
we  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  independ- 
ent, and  that  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles 
of   this  great  Republic  of  ours. 

Another  cardinal  principle  that  has  been 
accepted  through  the  years  is  that  men  ought 
to  be  able  to  rise  in  life  just  as  high  as  their 
capacities  will  enable  them  to  rise.  And,  to 
me,  the  marvelous  thing  about  this  Associa- 
tion is  that  such  magnificent  work  is  being 
done  by  its  membership  to  get  the  right  for 
the  visually  handicapped  of  America  to  rise 
just  as  high  in  life  as  their  capacities  will  en- 
able them  to  rise.  You  do  not  confuse,  my 
friends,  the  loss  of  sight  with  the  loss  of 
vision.  I  know  many  people  with  20/20 
sight,  but  with  no  vision  whatsoever.  How 
wonderful  it  is  today  that  we  have  literally 
thousands  of  professional  workers  and  volun- 
teer workers,  such  as  many  who  are  here  to- 
night, who  are  doing  their  part  to  see  that  the 
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visually    handicapped    have    a    right    to    their 
responsible  place  in  our  American  society. 

In  many  ways,  I  think  the  greatest  person 
I  have  ever  met  is  Miss  Helen  Keller.  Since 
I  became  a  Congressman,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  coming  for  a  moment  into  the 
presence  of  many  kings,  queens,  prime  min- 
isters, and  other  great  persons  who  were 
rulers  from  many  countries.  This  past  year, 
for  example,  the  most  dramatic  talk  we  heard 
in  Congress  was  that  of  the  great  French 
patriot.  President  Charles  DeGaulle.  And  I 
have  seen  our  own  President,  a  great  man;  and 
the  next  president  of  the  United  States,  who 
will  be  a  great  man,  whether  he  be  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  Republican,  (I  am  thankful  that  in 
this  magnificent  country  of  ours  we  have  al- 
ways had  great  men  to  lead  us  in  the  presi- 
dency) and,  yet,  I  say,  again  that  I  think 
Miss  Helen  Keller  has  appeared  to  me  to  be, 
for  some  indefinable  reason,  the  greatest  per- 
son I  have  ever  met.  You  may  wish  to  ques- 
tion why?  The  place  and  occasion  of  my 
meeting  Miss  Keller  was  at  Gainesville, 
Florida,  where  she  was  guest  of  honor  of  our 
Lions  Club.  Before  the  dinner,  we  had  placed 
some  roses  in  her  hotel  room.  As  I  came  to 
greet  her,  she  said,  "I  want  to  thank  you  for 
these  beautiful  roses."  I  said  "Miss  Keller, 
can  you  see  them?"  She  replied,  "I  can  see 
far  better  than  you  think  I  can."     And  Miss 


Keller  was  telling  me  that  she  had  vision, 
and  that  a  thing  of  beauty  was  a  joy  forever. 
Indeed,  she  impressed  upon  me  a  philosophy 
which  has  been  lasting.  And  it  has  been  the 
magnificent  vision  of  this  great  lady,  Helen 
Keller,  through  the  years,  from  which  I  be- 
lieve I  have  drawn  the  inspiration  to  consider 
and  think  about  this  work  that  you  are  doing, 
and  which  made  me  determine,  as  a  Congress- 
man, to  try  to  do  everything  that  I  could  to 
be  of  assistance. 

And  now  a  final  note!  Everywhere  I  go, 
as  a  Representative  of  the  Congress,  I  like  to 
end  my  remarks  with  a  simple  little  thought. 
I  hope,  Mr.  Simmons,  that  it  will  not  be  in- 
appropriate for  me  to  say  before  this  group 
here  tonight,  that  we  need  never  worry  about 
the  future  of  America,  so  long  as  we  have 
enough  people  willing  to  give  more  to 
America  than  they  take  away  from  it.  One 
of  the  gravest  problems  in  this  beloved  land 
of  ours  today  is  the  fact  that  too  many  people 
think  only  of  their  rights  and  privileges  and 
completely  ignore  their  responsibilities.  As 
I  look  out  upon  this  tremendous  crowd  to- 
night, I  believe  with  all  of  my  heart  that  here 
are  many,  many  people  who  are  giving  more 
to  America  than  they  are  taking  from  her. 

Again,  welcome  to  Florida,  have  a  great 
convention,  and  may  God  bless  you  all! 


RESPONSE  TO  SPEECH  OF  WELCOME 

Kenneth  Jernigan,  Executive  Director 
Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Congressman  Matthews,  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  for  the  cordial  welcome  you 
have  given  us  to  the  state  of  Florida  and  the 
city  of  Miami.  We  feel  honored  that  you 
have  taken  the  time  from  your  obviously 
crowded  schedule  to  meet  with  our  Association 
and  bring  us  your  greetings.  All  of  us  are 
learning  from  first-hand  experience  that  the 
famed  Florida  hospitality  is  not  merely  a 
myth  but,  indeed,  a  reality. 


For  me  the  reality  is  especially  convincing, 
since  this  is  the  second  time  this  summer  that 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  experience  it. 
In  July,  I  attended  and  actively  participated 
in  the  convention  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  in  Miami.  Now,  a  scant  two 
months  later,  I  am  back  again  participating 
fully  in  this  convention  as  an  active  member 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind.  Along  with  my  acknowledgement 
of  your  gracious  welcome  to  us.  Governor 
Collins,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  to 
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you,  and  to  our  own  members  as  well,  con- 
cerning the  significance  of  these  two  national 
conventions  of  organizations  dealing  with 
blindness  which  are  being  held  in  Florida  this 
summer.  Not  many  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  all  but  impossible  for  a  single  individual 
to  have  participated  in  both  conventions,  not 
only  as  a  full-fledged,  active  member,  but  also 
as  a  speaker  from  the  platform.  The  reason 
for  this  is  a  matter  of  history.  It  should  not 
pass   unnoticed. 

Until  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago  the 
picture  for  the  blind  in  this  country — and, 
for  that  matter,  throughout  the  world — was 
bleak,  indeed.  There  was  virtually  no  em- 
ployment, education,  recognition  nor  oppor- 
tunity. The  formation  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  was  one  of  the 
first  milestones  on  our  road  of  progress.  In 
the  movement  of  any  group  from  inferior 
status  to  full  membership  in  society,  educa- 
tion must  come  first.  With  education  is 
planted  the  seed  of  all  future  improvement. 
As  the  schools  for  the  blind  began  to  spring 
up  throughout  the  United  States,  it  was  a 
logical  and  desirable  next  step  for  their  teach- 
ers and  administrators  to  form  an  organiza- 
tion which  could  exchange  ideas  and  discuss 
problems. 

It  was  in  1896  that  another  important  mile- 
stone was  reached.  In  that  year  a  group  of 
blind  people,  having  been  denied  the  right  to 
go  to  college,  formed  an  organization  with  the 
rather  imposing  name  of  the  American  Blind 
People's  Higher  Education  and  General  Im- 
provement Association.  In  other  words,  con- 
sideration was  now  being  giveri  on  a  national 
level  to  the  problems  of  the  graduates  of  the 
schools   for  the   blind. 

In  1905  yet  another  milestone  was  reached. 
The  American  Blind  People's  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  General  Improvement  Association 
expanded  its  activities  and  changed  its  name, 
becoming — as  I  do  not  need  to  mention  in 
this  assembly — the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  (or,  as  we  call  it,  the 
AAWB). 

The  new  name  symbolized  a  new  set  of 
conditions.  Agencies  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  blind  adults  were  beginning 
to  spring  up  throughout  the  nation.  The 
AAWB  rapidly  came  to  be  largely  composed 


of  the  employees  and  members  of  these  groups. 
It  came  to  be  the  voice  of  the  agencies  doing 
work  with  the  adult  blind.  It  provided  a 
forum  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  a  mech- 
anism for  the  coordination  of  effort  in  the 
solution  of  problems. 

In  1921  at  an  AAWB  convention  in  Iowa, 
the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  It  soon  became  the  rallying  point  for 
the  agencies  doing  work  for  the  blind  and  a 
dominant  force  in  the  AAWB;  the  agencies 
doing  work  for  the  blind  began  to  coordinate 
their  efforts  and  to  mature. 

Viewed  in  perspective,  it  is  clear  that  some 
sort  of  organization  of  the  blind  themselves 
on  a  national  level  was  a  logical  and  inevit- 
able next  step.  In  1940  that  next  step  came. 
The  blind,  too,  were  coming  of  age.  With 
the  work  previously  accomplished  by  the 
agencies  and  educators,  how  could  it  have 
been  otherwise?  The  blind  established  their 
own  organization,  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind. 

The  Federation  was  unique.  It  was  unique 
in  that  it  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country  that  a  nation-wide,  rank-and-file 
membership  organization,  controlled  by  the 
blind,  open  to  all  blind  people,  and  concerned 
with  any  problems  affecting  the  blind,  had 
ever  been  established. 

When  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
came  into  existence,  it  was  largely  ignored 
by  most  people  in  work  for  the  blind  who 
were  by  and  large  unaware  of  its  existence. 
Those  who  did  know  of  it  did  not  attach  to 
it  much  importance.  It  was  small  and  not 
powerful. 

However,  the  Federation  began  to  grow 
rapidly.  Members  by  the  thousands  joined. 
It  began  to  be  heard.  It  became  a  powerful 
force. 

Most  of  the  people  in  agencies  doing  work 
for  the  blind  were  glad  to  see  the  blind  come 
of  age  and  establish  their  independence,  set 
up  their  own  organization,  and  speak  for 
themselves.  Some  agencies  that  had  become 
accustomed  to  exercising — how  would  one  say 
— a  paternalistic  control  over  the  blind,  albeit 
with  the  best  intentions,  resented  the  growing 
strength  of  the  Federation,  recognizing  in  it 
a  potential  threat  to  their  unchallenged 
supremacy  as  spokesman  for  the  blind.    Con- 
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flict  and  controversy  arose  between  the  or- 
ganized blind  and  members  of  such  agencies. 
Was  this  conflict  necessary  and  inevitable? 

In  my  opinion  the  answer  is  "yes."  Further- 
more, it  was  progress  to  have  the  conflict- 
not  the  conflict  itself,  but  its  occurrence.  No 
people  ever  goes  from  inferiority  and  de- 
pendence, such  as  the  blind  had  had,  to 
equality,  without  passing  through  a  period  of 
hostility.  Historically,  every  racial  or  religious 
minority  which  has  ever  come  from  second- 
class  status  to  full  membership  in  society  has 
experienced  the  same  thing.  Therefore,  the 
warfare  itself  was  another  milestone  on  the 
road   to  progress. 

By  the  mid-1950's  the  Federation  had  a 
membership  of  almost  40,000.  It  was  time 
for  the  next  inevitable  milestone.  Different 
governors  throughout  the  country  began  in- 
viting the  Federation  to  study  the  programs 
for  the  blind  in  their  states  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  their  improvement.  This 
was  significant  because  it  was  the  first  time 
that  the  blind  themselves  had  ever  been  in- 
vited to  survey  and  review  the  programs  es- 
tablished to  serve  them.  Now  the  blind  them- 
selves not  only  had  organized,  but  also  were 
being  asked  to  speak  concerning  the  effective- 
ness of  programs  in  the  various  states. 

The  final  milestone  which  I  wish  to  call  to 
your  attention  is,  indeed,  a  happy  one.  It 
bodes  well  for  what  is  to  come.  In  1959  the 
organized  blind  and  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  sat  down  at  the 
conference  table  and  agreed  on  a  common 
front  of  action  on  many  of  the  bills  affecting 
the  blind  then  pending  in  Congress.  There 
were,  to  be  sure,  exceptions  to  this  unity  of 
effort  (notably  the  Kennedy-Baring  bill),  but 
the  principle  of  cooperative  relations  was 
brought  into  being.  One  can  hope  that  the 
period   of  hostility  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  longer  room  for  hos- 
tility among  our  various  organizations  and 
groups,  and  there  is  no  need  for  it.  The 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  should  pose 
no  threat  to  any  agency  which  is  really  working 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  blind,  and  the 
AAWB  should  pose  no  threat  to  any  construc- 
tive organization  of  the  blind  themselves.  In 
fact,  the  very  opposite  is  true.  The  Federa- 
tion is  the  greatest  living  monument  and  tes- 
timonial  to   the   good   work   of   the   agencies. 


Without  the  work  of  the  agencies,  the  Fed- 
eration would  have  been  impossible.  Like- 
wise, the  AAWB  is  a  monument  and  a  sym- 
bolization  of  the  work  being  done  to  improve 
the  general  welfare  and  over-all  opportunities 
of  the  blind.  What  is  needed  and  what  is 
coming  into  being  is  cooperation,  not  hos- 
tility. 

There  is  a  time  when  hostility  may  serve 
a  purpose,  but  there  also  comes  a  time  when 
it  can  only  be  destructive.  The  organizations 
of  the  blind  and  the  agencies  established  to 
serve  the  blind  must  walk  ever  more  closely 
in  partnership  toward  the  achievement  of  a 
common  goal.  However,  it  must  and  it  can 
be  a  true  partnership — not  a  mockery.  It 
must  be  a  partnership  of  equals,  with  the 
blind  not  dominating  the  agencies,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  agencies  dominating  the 
blind. 

In  1959,  and  again  this  year,  we  have 
seen  what  happy  and  constructive  results  can 
come  from  mutual  respect  and  cooperation. 
As  I  have  said,  the  organized  blind  and  the 
AAWB  are  jointly  sponsoring  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  legislation  in  the  Congress.  With 
this  unity  the  likelihood  of  the  adoption  of 
the  legislation  in  question  is  much  enhanced. 
At  the  Elliott  Sub-committee  hearings  which 
have  been  taking  place  around  the  country, 
more  often  than  not,  there  has  been  coopera- 
tion among  all  parties  to  promote  common 
goals.  At  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  in  January 
of  this  year,  a  conference  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation was  held  to  consider  the  problem 
of  employment  in  the  professions  for  blind 
persons.  Both  agencies  for  the  blind  and 
organizations  of  the  blind  were  represented. 
There  was  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  a 
constructive  give-and-take.  It  is  the  sort  of 
meeting  which  must  begin  to  occur  more  fre- 
quently. Our  Executive  Secretary,  Hulen 
Walker,  and  our  Legislative  Committee  Chair- 
man, George  Keane,  have  been  prime  movers 
in   this  constructive,   new  approach. 

On  many  fronts  and  in  many  areas,  we  are 
making  progress  in  work  for  the  blind.  Year 
by  year,  during  the  past  decade,  developments 
in  our  field  have  been  more  and  more  promis- 
ing. In  no  single  area  or  activity,  however, 
does  the  hope  and  the  promise  for  the  future 
of  the  blind  of  the  nation  seem  so  bright  as 
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in  the  growing  good  will  and  unity  of  purpose 
which  are  beginning  to  become  apparent 
among  organizations  and  groups  in  our  field. 
Congressman  Matthews,  we  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  are,  in- 
deed, assembled  in  a  meeting  of  historic  im- 
portance for  the  nation's  blind.  Your  cordial 
and  friendly  welcome  provides  a  heart-warm- 
ing and  auspicious  beginning  for  our  delibera- 
tions.     In   the  atmosphere  of  good   will   and 


hospitality  which  is  so  evident  here  in  Florida, 
we  begin  a  convention  which  we  hope  will 
point  the  way  to  progress,  the  way  to  under- 
standing and  cooperation,  the  way  to  the 
achievement  of  what  must  be  achieved — the 
complete  integration  of  ail  of  the  blind  into 
society  on  a  basis  of  full  equality,  with  every 
blind  person  allowed  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  all  of  his  potential  and  all  of  his 
capacities. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

H.  A.  Wood,  President 

Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Like  one  of  the  characters  of  the  well- 
known  story  in  American  folklore:  "I  knew 
I  had  it  coming,  but  I  didn't  know  how 
much." 

I  suppose  it  is  fitting  that  I  tell  Harry 
Simmons  the  I960  version  of  "The  Three 
Bears"  that  goes  like  this:  "Somebody's  eaten 
all  my  porridge,"  said  Baby  Bear.  "Some- 
body's eaten  all  my  porridge,"  said  Papa 
Bear.  "Gripe!  Gripe!  Gripe!,"  yelled  Mother 
Bear.  "I  ain't  even  poured  the  damn  porridge 
yet!" 

Most  of  the  times  Harry  Simmons  is  dead 
right,  but  tonight,  in  his  introduction  of  me, 
he  was  way  off,  like  the  minister — and  he  is 
in  the  audience  tonight,  but  I  don't  dare  name 
him — who  was  trying  to  explain  a  point  to  a 
Beatnick  member  of  his  flock:  He  said  in 
desperation,  "No,  no,  my  son,  it's  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost — not  Daddio,  Laddio  and 
Spook!" 

But  on  one  thing  Harry  said  we  are  in 
sweet  accord:  He  admonished  me  not  to  talk 
too  long,  that  we  must  stick  to  the  schedule. 
Well,  I  want  to  go  on  record  about  that: 
An  old  friend  of  mine,  who  lives  back  in  the 
hills  of  North  Carolina,  gave  me  a  lesson  on 
one  of  the  basic  facts  of  life.  In  her  youth 
she  had  been  courted  by  two  men  in  the  com- 
munity  named    Sam   and    Will.      She   finally 


married  Sam.  They  lived  together  12  years 
and  had  10  youngins.  Sam  worked  hard,  but 
they  never  had  much  of  this  world's  goods. 
Finally,  Sam  just  wore  out  and  died.  The 
neighbors  all  came  in  to  sit  up  with  the  corpse. 
I  came  over,  and  so  did  Will.  He  had  never 
married,  but  had  gotten  along  all  right.  I 
heard  him  say  to  Aunt  Sarah  out  on  the  porch, 
"Sarah,  I  have  always  loved  you.  I  got  a 
good  farm  that  I  shore  would  like  to  share 
with  you.  Mebbe  this  ain't  the  right  time  to 
say  things  like  that,  seeing  as  how  it  looks 
like  rain,  and  Ole  Sam  lying  there  in  the 
front  room  a  corpse."  Aunt  Sarah  shushed 
him  up  and  said,  "Well,  you  just  keep  right 
on  talking.  Come  rain  or  shine,  hot  or  cold, 
Ole  Sam  is  going  out  of  here  right  on  sched- 
ule!" 

This  is  the  third  time  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  this  Associa- 
tion to  deliver  what  The  PROCEEDINGS  call 
"The  Presidential  Address."  I  am  supposed 
to  talk  about  "55  Years  of  Progress."  As 
Mr.  Jernigan  has  told  you,  55  years  ago 
AAWB  met  and  drafted  the  first  constitution 
under  our  present  name.  According  to  a 
statement  made  by  President  Nolan  in  1911, 
there  were  only  30  members  present,  repre- 
senting 12  agencies  at  the  first  convention  in 
1905.      The   membership    then   was    a    grand 
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total  of  75.  But  progress  was  made  that 
year  of  1905.  The  new  Association  accepted 
sighted  workers  to  full  membership.  Presi- 
dent Jones  in  his  address  that  year  cited  the 
need  for  a  school  for  the  Training  of  the 
Adult  Blind.  He  related  the  great  work  that 
was  being  accomplished  by  some  of  the  re- 
cently formed  agencies  in  this  field.  I  be- 
lieve that  President  Jones  would  be  proud  of 
our  rehabilitation  centers  of  today  with  their 
training  programs  for  the  adult  blind.  The 
first  of  these  centers,  as  we  know  them  today, 
came  into  being  in  1945 — forty  years  later. 
I  mention  this  in  order  that  you  young  mem- 
bers attending  the  convention  for  the  first 
time  may  start  planning  and  thinking  while 
you  still  have  your  forty  years  ahead  of  you. 

President  Nolan,  in  the  1911  address  re- 
ferred to,  stated  that,  in  1907,  there  were  75 
members  present,  representing  55  institutions. 
And  to  the  long-suffering  members  of  The 
Braille  Authority,  may  I  say  that,  in  that 
same  year  of  1911,  we  had  the  confusion  of 
the  dots.  Some  schools  were  using  the  system 
known  as  American  Braille;  others  were  using 
the  system  called  New  York  Point;  while  still 
others  were  contending  that  the  most  desirable 
system  was  English  Braille.  Writing  love 
letters  back  then  ■  must  have  been  just  as  con- 
fusing as  our  way  of  life  is  to  a  recent  foreign 
visitor  we  had  in  North  Carolina,  who  com- 
plained that  Americans  eat  upside-down  cake, 
use  doors  that  go  round  and  round,  and  have 
outhouse  facilities  inside  the  house!  But  we 
have  come  a  long  way:  we  are  now  using 
English  Braille,  American  Edition,  the  country 
over,  and  our  Braille  Authority  is  going  to  see 
to   it   that  we  keep   our  Braille   standardized. 

AAWB  continued  to  make  progress  under 
able  leadership.  In  1921  at  Vinton,  Iowa, 
perhaps  the  greatest  single  act  of  progress 
was  made  in  urging  the  creation  of  a  research 
and  information  agency,  which  as  you  all 
know  is  now  The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  Then  in  1925  and  1927,  Dr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  President  of  AAWB  at  that 
time,  began  to  talk  about  a  world  organiza- 
tion for  the  blind.  Two  years  later.  Past 
President  Col.  L.  L.  Watts  delivered  a  paper 
before  the  Association  on  "Ethical  Practices 
in  Work  for  the  Blind,"  and  we  have  been 
working  on  that  theme  ever  since.  AAWB 
has  been  a  vital  force  in  shaping  our  past  and 


present  legislation.  And  you  people  tonight 
owe  a  great  deal  to  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittees this  Association  has  had.  But  all  our 
progress  has  not  been  achieved  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  sweetness  and  light.  When  AAWB 
advocated  amendments  to  our  law  "To  pro- 
mote the  Education  of  the  Blind"  many  people 
wondered  if  such  amendments  would  eventu- 
ally destroy  residential  schools.  Well,  resi- 
dential schools  today  have  a  larger  enrollment 
than  ever  before;  and  we  have  more  blind 
children  attending  public  schools  than  we 
have  enrolled  in  residential  schools. 

And  so  the  story  of  progress  goes  on.  In 
1957  the  members  of  AAWB  voted  to  estab- 
lish its  own  headquarters  and  employ  a  staff 
to  develop  a  service  program.  We  have  our 
national  headquarters,  our  staff,  and  we  are 
still  meeting  our  financial  obligations.  We  are 
midway  in  a  study  of  the  Home  Teacher  Pro- 
gram. At  our  next  convention  we  will  give 
you  a  complete  report  on  this  study,  and  we 
hope  other  studies  and  projects  will  be  under- 
way by  then. 

In  1905  our  membership  was  75;  tonight  it 
is  1,351.  But  we  have  more  than  6,000  in- 
dividuals on  the  payrolls  of  agencies  for  the 
blind,  all  of  them  potential  members.  Your 
Board  of  Directors,  your  Executive  Director, 
your  Membership  Committee  Chairman,  and 
your  President  urge  you  to  help  increase  our 
membership  so  that  this  Association  may  be- 
come a  more  important  force  in  the  work  we 
are  all  trying  to  do. 

So  much  for  a  capsule  of  55  years  of 
progress. 

And  now,  let  me  indulge  in  what  my  staff 
psychologist  used  to  label  "A  Sermonette," 
because  he  claimed  that  I  was  talking  "to 
ventilate  by  mildewed  soul."  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  have  been  accused  of  "preaching"  be- 
fore. But  the  subject  that  is  troubling  me, 
and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  is  the  same 
matter  that  troubled  Father  Tom  Carroll  at 
our  Houston  Convention  in  1954,  when  he 
delivered  a  paper  entitled  "Developing  Public 
Understanding  about  Blindness."  He  made 
it  clear  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  those  of 
us  who  work  with  problems  of  blindness  to 
establish  a  sound  program  of  public  relations 
until  we  developed  an  understanding  among 
ourselves  of  what  we  really  think  about  blind- 
ness.    He  was  not  talking  about  exploiters  or 
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hypocrites  or  vested  interests,  he  was  talking 
about  "Us  weak  human  beings — not  always 
sure  of  just  where  we  stand — sometimes  feel- 
ing one  thing  while  knowing  another."  In 
an  effort  to  get  on  with  his  subject,  Father 
Carroll  admitted  to  an  over-simplification  of 
the  dilemma  by  dividing  workers  of  the  blind 
into  two  classes:  one,  wherein  blindness  was 
considered  so  devastating  that  the  only  answer 
was  a  retreat  from  the  sighted  world  into  a 
nebulous  area  where  blind  people  "would  be 
happy  together,"  because  the  barrier  between 
the  blind  and  sighted  world  was  "so  strong 
and  so  great  that  only  a  few  can  break 
through";  the  other,  where  it  was  admitted 
that,  even  though  the  handicap  of  blindness 
was  severe  and  devastating,  it  could  be  licked 
— "that  our  present  degree  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge oflfers  us  a  means  of  substituing  for,  and 
restoring  in  part,  the  multiple  losses  of  blind- 
ness— that  objective  scientific  research  is  help- 
ing us  in  skills  and  devices,  and  in  the 
understanding  of  the  psychology  of  adjust- 
ment— toward  the  day  of  better  substitution 
and  restoration  that  is  more  nearly  complete." 
He  pointed  out  that  it  was  time  we  chose  up 
sides.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  said  it,  but 
since  Father  Tom  often  reminds  me  of 
Joshua,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  he  was  think- 
ing like  Joshua,  at  the  time  of  his  last  charge 
to  Israel  before  his  death,  when  he  admonished 
the  Israelites:  "Choose  you  this  day  whom  ye 
will  serve." 

Bob  Barnett  paid  his  respects  to  this  same 
problem  in  the  June  issue  of  Listen  in  an 
article  captioned  "Booms  and  Boomerangs." 
Mr.  Barnett  quoted  Secretary  Flemming,  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  opposing  a  certain  bill  as  follows: 
"Special  legislation  permitting  some  individu- 
als to  receive  benefits  under  conditions  identi- 
cal to  those  under  which  benefits  are  denied 
others  is,  in  our  opinion,  undesirable  and 
contrary  to  sound  principles  of  equity  and 
justice.  .  ."  ".  .  .  Our  major  objection  to 
the  bill"  (I  am  still  quoting  Secretary  Flem- 
ming as  reported  by  Mr.  Barnett)  "is  that  it 
would  give  persons  with  visual  impairments 
very  great  advantages  over  other  persons  with 
equally  severe  impairments  of  another  type. 
Blindness  is  no  more  disabling  in  so  far  as 
work  is  concerned  than  many  other  types  of 
impairment.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  blind 


persons  have  demonstrated  the  ability  to  earn 
a  living  in  spite  of  their  impairment,  and  much 
is  being  done  through  both  public  and  private 
means  to  encourage  and  aid  the  blind  to  be 
self-supporting.  .  ." 

Dr.  Barnett  stated  that  "The  dilemma  in 
our  field  is  here  presented  to  us  again  in  a 
very  succinct  fashion."  He  points  out  that 
"for  years,  many  of  us  have  felt  that  there 
was  something  inconsistent  in  our  arguments 
concerning  the  social  and  economic  acceptabil- 
ity of  blind  persons — their  normalcy,  if  you 
please — while  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
argued  for  and  have  secured  preferential  bene- 
fits or  services  on  the  basis  that  blindness 
somehow  automatically  makes  a  person  sub- 
normal." Permit  me  to  give  you  Bob  Bar- 
nett's  inimitable  conclusions — "Perhaps  this 
year  really  will  be  seen  in  retrospect  by  social 
historians  as  the  turning  point  of  special  leg- 
islation for  blind  people  in  areas  of  assistance 
and  insurance.  Our  protestations  and  dem- 
onstrations of  normalcy  might  also  be  a  boom- 
erang if  the  concept  of  blind  people  as  only 
one  small  group  of  the  disabled  is  judged  to 
be  harmful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Australian 
aborigines  who  invented  the  boomerang  as  a 
weapon  for  hunting  were  also  very  proficient 
in  its  use,  and  the  boomerang  in  their  case 
served  them  well." 

My  friends,  times  are  changing.  Some- 
times, I  get  the  idea  that  about  all  we  have 
learned  in  the  past  25  years  is  how  to  go 
faster,  work  less,  spend  more,  and  die  quicker! 
Our  language  is  getting  slicker  and  sweeter, 
more  pretentious  and  less  prosaic.  Streets 
and  avenues  seem  to  be  fading  in  the  world 
of  drives,  crests,  circles,  roads  and  trails.  There 
used  to  be  undertakers;  now  there  are  only 
morticians.  Once  there  were  real  estate  agents, 
but  they  are  survived  only  by  realtors.  Head- 
washers  have  become  cosmetologists.  The 
cemeteries  have  become  "Memorial  Parks." 
And  perhaps  you  noticed  in  the  commercials 
connected  with  the  recent  political  conven- 
tions that  even  the  kitchen  has  become  the 
"food  preparation  center,"  just  as  the  back- 
yard is  now  the  patio.  So,  we  may  as  well 
choose  our  poison.  There  is  little  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  man  who  goes 
to  a  corn-shucking  supper  with  a  gag  in  his 
month  and  the  one  who  crawls  under  the  bed 
when  the  weatherman  predicts  thunder.   There 
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is  little  comfort  to  a  corpse  if  he  takes  poison 
or  cuts  his  throat.  Suicide,  in  any  form,  has 
a  way  of  being  permanent,  more  or  less.  Put- 
ting out  the  lights  may  rest  the  eyes  momen- 
tarily, but  as  I  heard  Congressman  Matthews 
say  once,  "It's  a  hell  of  a  thing  to  try  to  make 
biscuits  in  the  dark." 

And  once  again,  I  join  Father  Carroll,  Bob 
Barnett,  and  many,  many  others,  in  saying, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  or  whether  we 
agree  or  disagree  with  Secretary  Flemming, 
the  time  has  come  for  AAWB  to  develop  its 
own  philosophy  about  this  trend,  this  dil- 
emma, and  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

In  the  folklore  of  my  beloved  Smoky 
Mountains,  there  is  a  story  about  the  Wise 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,  a  story  that  per- 
haps will  convey  my  feelings.  There  are 
those  who  say  the  story  is  only  a  legend. 
Maybe  it  is,  but  legends  have  their  place  in 
our  lives.  This  is  an  incident  in  the  life  of  a 
man  so  wise  that  people  came  to  consult  him 
from  all  over  the  country.  His  fame  spread 
as  he  grew  older.  In  the  valley  lived  a  young 
man  who  determined  to  prove  that  the  Old 
Man  was  a  fake.  One  day  he  said  to  another 
youth,  "I  am  going  to  put  a  bird  in  one  oi 
my  hands  and  hold  both  hands  behind  me. 
Then  I  am  going  to  ask  The  Old  Man  this 
question:  'Is  what  I  have  in  my  hand  dead  or 
aliveT  If  he  says,  Tt  is  alive,'  I  will  squeeze 
it  to  death.  If  he  says,  Tt  it  dead,'  I  will  re- 
lease the  bird  and  it  will  fly  away.  In  either 
case,  we  will  ridicule  him."  And  so  the 
youth  went  to  The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain 
and  said,  "Old  Man,  is  what  I  hold  in  my  hand 
dead,  or  aliveV  The  kindly  eyes  of  the  Old 
Man  studied  the  youth  a  moment,  and  then  in 
a  gentle  voice  he  answered,  "It  is  as  you  will, 
my  son.     It  is  as  you  will." 


This  dilemma,  this  whole  business,  is  a  job 
for  all  of  us.  We  need  to  work  on  it  to- 
gether. Somebody  once  told  me  that  you 
couldn't  drive  a  nail,  no  matter  how  small, 
into  a  beam,  no  matter  how  great,  without 
weakening  the  timber.  You  and  I  have 
known  persons  who  started  out  in  youth  with 
a  soul  like  a  sword — keen,  bright  and  uncom- 
promising. Then  came  what  Shelley  calls 
"The  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain." 
That  comes  to  most  of  us.  We  find  that 
honor,  and  truth  and  steadfastness  do  not 
mean  so  much  as  we  thought.  The  world's 
slow  stain  comes  of  many  things — of  self- 
distrust,  of  self-satisfaction,  indolence,  weari- 
ness, cynicism,  false  values,  or  lack  of  individu- 
al standards.  But  its  chief  acid  is  /e^r — fear 
of  failure,  of  poverty,  of  being  condemned. 
Most  of  us  know  by  instinct  what  is  best  in 
ourselves.  In  so  far  as  we  turn  away  from 
that,  through  hope  of  reward  or  dread  of 
penalty,  we  are  smeared  with  the  world's  slow 
stain.  As  I  told  you  in  Philadelphia,  in  study- 
ing the  Proceedings  of  this  Association,  I 
know  the  members  can  blow  hot  and  cold; 
that  they  can  be  misguided  and  perhaps  fool- 
ish; but  they  can  also  be  brave,  compassionate, 
and  capable  of  great  sacrifice — and  when  the 
chips  are  down  and  the  issues  of  right  and 
wrong  are  clear,  YOU  can  be  magnificently 
right!  "Tomorrow  is  the  day  when  idlers 
work,  and  fools  reform,  and  mortal  men  lay 
hold  on  heaven." 

So,  in  the  days  ahead,  when  we  wrestle  with 
this  dilemma,  and  struggle  with  it  we  must, 
you  think  about  what  Channing  Pollock  meant 
when  he  wrote,  "Judas,  with  his  30  pieces  of 
silver,  was  a  failure.  Christ  on  the  Cross  was 
the  greatest  figure  of  time  and  eternity." 

Goodnight,  and  may  the  Good  Lord  take 
a  liking  to  you! 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today,  to 
share  with  you  the  pride  you  must  feel  in  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  its  long  record  of  devoted  service. 
The  work  you  do  is  greatly  needed.  More 
important,  I  know  that  your  services  are  given 
with  full  respect  for  the  dignity  of  each  in- 
dividual human  being  you  help. 

We  know  that  blind  people  can  develop 
fully  in  spite  of  their  handicap,  and  we  know, 
too,  that  this  development  is  not  brought 
about  by  magic,  but  by  carefully  worked  out 
methods,  and  by  common-sense,  practical  ar- 
rangements. This  is  not  an  easy  process,  but 
one  requiring  retraining  of  the  senses,  and 
mechanical  aids,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of 
spiritual  development  and  growth.  Because 
of  this,  there  is  need  in  this  field  of  human 
endeavor  for  more  workers  who  are  not  only 
skilled,  but  who  are  wise  and  good  as  well. 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  our  own  times,  I 
think,  is  an  increasing  awareness  that  we 
can  conquer  problems  of  human  deprivation 
and  disability  that  once  were  considered  all 
but  hopeless.  There  is  a  growing  conviction 
that  this  can  be  done  if  our  society  is  willing 
to  devote  the  time,  the  effort,  and  the  re- 
sources that  are  necessary  for  this  great  task. 
Along  with  this  new  awareness  has  come  a 
heightened  sense  of  concern  for  our  fellow- 
man.      There   has   developed   what   might   be 


termed  a  drive  on  the  part  of  our  whole  society 
to  alleviate  human  suffering. 

Our  aims  are  high.  We  seek  to  conquer 
disease,  and  lengthen  the  life  span.  We  seek 
to  abolish  poverty  and  illiteracy.  We  seek, 
in  short,  to  bring  to  every  individual  in  our 
society  full  opportunity  to  develop,  each  in 
his  own  way  and  according  to  his  own  wishes, 
to  his  utmost  ability. 

The  focal  point  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  meeting  human  needs,  in  achieving  the 
high  goals  we  have  set  for  our  society,  is  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, created  by  President  Eisenhower  in  1953. 

One  of  the  very  real  pleasures  of  my  work 
for  the  Department  is  the  opportunity  it  gives 
me  to  meet  with  organizations  such  as  yours, 
for  we  share  common  objectives  in  meeting 
human  needs.  Many  of  our  programs,  as  you 
know,  are  designed  specifically  to  help  blind 
people  achieve  satisfying,  productive  lives — 
through  programs  of  vocational  rehabilitation, 
through  financial  aid  to  those  who  are  needy, 
through  education,  and  through  medical  re- 
search aimed,  not  only  to  relieve  the  handicap 
of  blindness,  but  to  prevent  its  occurrence. 

Last  year,  one  of  the  great  units  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health — the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness— awarded  $3,900,000  in  grants  for  230 
research    projects    related    to    vision.      These 
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grants  were  to  colleges  and  universities  all 
over  the  country.  This  year,  the  Institute  also 
is  spending  almost  $2,000,000  on  30  research 
projects  in  its  own  ophthalmology  branch. 
We  anticipate  good  results  from  this  research. 
In  addition,  as  a  result  of  the  Institute's  train- 
ing-grant and  fellowship  programs,  large 
numbers  of  competent,  well-trained  and  ener- 
getic investigators  are  just  beginning  to  add 
their  skills  to  research  related  to  vision. 

Last  year  the  OfHce  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation successfully  helped  more  than  4,000 
blind  men  and  women.  They  are  on  their 
jobs  now,  working,  for  example,  as  physicists, 
teachers,  housewives,  farmers,  and  factory 
workers — happy  in  their  work,  and  making 
an    important  contribution   to   our   society. 

An  organized  effort  is  now  under  way  to 
enable  blind  men  and  women  to  use  their 
highest  potentials  in  the  professions.  Under 
one  new  program,  for  example,  blind  people 
are  being  taught  the  Russian  language.  Soon 
they  will  be  serving  our  country  by  monitor- 
ing Russian  broadcasts  and  by  working  in 
other  fields  involving  translations.  In  a  pro- 
gram being  conducted  at  Southern  Illinois 
University,  men  and  women  who  are  specialists 
in  employment  placement  for  the  blind  are 
being  trained  for  greater  proficiency  in  their 
work.  Another  program  is  geared  to  make 
student  doctors  aware  of  the  problems  of  pa- 
tients who  are  going  blind.  Still  another  aims 
toward  better  academic  preparation  for  those 
who  will  teach  blind  people  how  to  move 
about  more  efficiently.  These  are  some  of  the 
many  research  and  demonstration  programs  of 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

This  year  a  specialist  in  blindness  has  been 
added  to  the  Office  of  Education,  for,  as  you 
know,  help  with  the  education  of  blind  chil- 
dren is  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Department.  And  I  am  sure  you  are  all 
familiar  with  the  superb  job  that  is  being 
done  by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind. 

In  these,  and  in  many  other  ways,  we  seek, 
as  you  do,  to  bring  to  blind  people  new  op- 
portunities for  rewarding  lives. 

These  programs  are  far-reaching  and  com- 
plex— and  but  a  part  of  the  total  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  its  work  to  create  new  op- 
portunities  for  all   of   the   men,   women,  and 


children  in  our  society.  However,  and  this  is 
important,  to  the  extent  that  progress  is  made, 
blind  people  as  well  as  all  of  us  benefit. 
After  all,  no  one  is  free  from  the  threat  of 
heart  disease,  or  cancer,  or  mental  illness,  and 
any  victory  against  these  killers  and  cripplers 
is  a  victory  for  the  whole  human  race.  Im- 
provements in  our  educational  system — in  the 
quality  of  instruction,  in  the  variety  of  courses 
taught,  in  the  opportunities  for  higher  educa- 
tion— these  are  things  that  benefit  all  of  us 
individually,  and  our  whole  society.  So,  too, 
do  we  all  benefit  from  any  successful  effort 
toward  ending  the  blighting  effects  of  poverty 
— and  poverty  itself. 

Always  we  Americans  have  set  higher  and 
higher  goals  for  ourselves.  It  is  nothing  new 
that  we  continue  to  do  so.  Today  we  work 
to  assure  every  child  a  good  basic  education, 
and  opportunities  for  as  much  education  as  his 
individual  abilities  permit.  This  means,  among 
other  things,  sound  work  in  science,  mathe- 
matics and  modern  foreign  languages — these 
areas  of  knowledge  so  necessary  in  this  chang- 
ing world.  Under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  sponsored  by  the  Eisenhower 
Administration,  every  talented  boy  and  girl 
has  a  chance  to  continue  through  college  and 
beyond  through  graduate  school.  In  addition, 
every  child  has  more  opportunity,  for  we  seek 
to  provide  more  quality  and  scope  in  the  kind 
of  education  offered,  from  kindergarten  on  up. 
And  we  seek  to  impress  all  young  people  with 
the  need  for  obtaining  as  much  education  and 
training  as  rhey  are  capable  of  absorbing. 
They  need  this,  in  our  new  age  of  nuclear 
energy,  and  our  nation  needs  their  talents. 
Needless  to  say,  this  program  has  vast  impli- 
cations for  our  country. 

In  public  health,  our  goals  are  correspond- 
ingly high.  In  the  early  days,  our  chief  con- 
cern was  to  protect  our  population  against  the 
onslaughts  of  plague,  yellow  fever  and  other 
diseases  brought  on  by  an  unsanitary  environ- 
ment. From  that,  we  began  fighting  such  in- 
fectious diseases  as  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough  and  smallpox  that  were  taking  a  heavy 
toll,  particularly  among  children.  As  a  nation, 
we  began  to  take  steps  to  improve  the  health 
of  special  groups  in  the  population — mothers, 
children,  and  industrial  workers.  We  have 
gone  far  in  all  these  directions.  Our  present 
goal  in  public  health  is  to  control  chronic  dis- 
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eases,  the  diseases  which  hit  hard  at  our  adult 
population  and  which  jam  our  medical  facili- 
ties. This  means  we  must  do  something  more 
about  cancer,  mental  illness,  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  other  ailments  which  cause  long- 
term  disability.  And  we  must  look  to  a 
future  when  the  rewards  of  a  growing  econo- 
my are  not  threatened  by  any  hazard  to  human 
health. 

We  are  spending  a  lot  of  money  on  health, 
and  this  is  a  wise  investment.  In  1954,  Fed- 
eral expenditures  were  only  $241,000,000 — 
contrasted  with  President  Eisenhower's  budget 
for  1961,  which  calls  for  $825,000,000— an 
increase  of  241  per  cent. 

In  the  area  of  welfare,  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
minstration  has  demonstrated  deep  concern, 
and  goals  in  this  area  also  have  been  lifted  to 
new  heights.  Our  aim  is  to  help  all  needy 
people,  whoever  and  wherever  they  are.  In 
addition,  today  we  have  newer  humanitarian 
objectives  in  welfare:  a  home  of  his  own  for 
every  child;  medical,  psychiatric  and  social 
services  for  families  and  individuals  to  help 
them  back  to  normal  living;  and  services  to 
combat — maybe  even  to  prevent — the  social 
ills  that  afflict  us  today. 

Basic  change*  in  our  economy  and  in  our 
society  have  given  rise  to  major  problems  for 
older  people  who  account  for  an  increasingly 
large  percentage  of  our  population.  Today 
there  are  more  than  15,000,000  men  and 
women  over  65  years  of  age,  and  by  1975 
their  number  will  have  increased  to  an  esti- 
mated 22,000,000. 

Since  1954,  social  security  benefits  for  re- 
tired persons  have  increased  by  7  per  cent, 
to  help  bring  them  more  in  line  with  the  cost 
of  living.  Today  7,800,000  retired  men  and 
women  receive  $575,000,000  every  month  in 
social  security  benefits — an  average  of  $73.75 
per  person. 

Many  older  people  had  no  opportunity  to 
obtain  social  security  coverage,  nor  were  they 
able  to  acquire  other  savings.  They  find  them- 
selves in  need  of  help  in  their  old  age,  and 
they  are  helped  by  public  assistance  programs 
which  now  aid  2,400,000  needy  older  people. 


Monthly  payments  to  them  amount  to  about 
$159,000,000  a  month — an  average  of  $67.00 
per  person  across  the  nation. 

In  addition.  President  Eisenhower  has  called 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  our  history.  The  Conference 
will  meet  in  January  of  next  year,  and  some 
3,000  delegates  will  consider  the  whole  range 
of  problems,  challenges  and  opportunities  faced 
by  our  older  people.  This  Association  will  be 
well  represented  at  the  Conference. 

We  hope  that  you  will  help  to  carry  out 
the  programs  and  recommendations  which  re- 
sult from  this  historic  White  House  Confer- 
ence, for  the  problems  of  older  men  and 
women  who  are  blind  are  the  same  kind  of 
problems  that  other  older  people  face,  with  an 
added   poignancy  because  of  their  handicap. 

All  of  these  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  many  more,  are  indicative  of  our 
national  concern,  the  concern  of  our  whole 
society,  that  human  needs  be  met  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent,  and  with  all  consideration  to 
the  dignity  and  individual  worth  of  each 
human  being.  But  this  is  not  a  job  for  gov- 
ernment alone.  This  is  a  job  for  all  of  us, 
for  civic  groups,  for  labor  and  industry,  for 
foundations  and  for  that  all-important  person 
in  our  American  society — the  individual  who 
cares  about  what  happens  in  his  own  com- 
munity. 

Vice-President  Nixon  has  expressed  his 
strong  conviction  about  meeting  human  needs 
in  this  way,  and  I  quote:  "America's  empha- 
sis upon  individual  welfare  will,  in  the  long 
run,  prove  to  be  more  decisive  than  military 
strength   in   our  struggle  for   freedom." 

This  all  of  you  will  understand  so  well, 
for  you  have  dedicated  your  professional  lives 
to  the  service  of  others.  Let  me  leave  you 
with  a  favorite  quotation  of  mine,  which  ap- 
plies so  well  to  the  splendid  work  that  you 
are  doing:  "We  make  a  living  by  what  we 
get;  but  we  make  a  life  by  what  we  give." 

I  wish  you  well,  each  one  of  you.  May 
you  continue  to  make  good  lives  for  your- 
selves by  enriching  the  lives  of  the  blind 
whom  you   serve. 
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STATUTORY  SERVICES  —  WHAT  ARE  THEY? 
WHAT  SHOULD  THEY  BE? 

Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Secretary 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Richmond,  Virginia 


I  hope  you  will  accept  my  arbitrary  defini- 
tion of  the  topic  assignment.  In  developing 
some  background  material,  I  found  that  laws 
vary  considerably  throughout  the  fifty  states 
that  compose  our  nation.  What  is  considered 
mandatory  in  one  state  may  be  construed  as  a 
permissive  function  in  another  state,  and  pro- 
vided entirely  on  a  voluntary  basis  in  a  third. 
In  view  of  the  obvious  differences,  and  in  de- 
ference to  the  time  allotted  for  this  discussion, 
I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  dividing  statutory 
services  into  three  broad  categories:  education, 
financial  aid,  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Workshop,  home-teaching,  and  vending-stand 
programs  will  be  dealt  with  as  adjunctive 
services  within  the  broad   frame  of  reference. 

According  to  the  most  recent  figures  from 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
there  are  14,762  blind  children  now  attending 
residential  and  public  schools  throughout  the 
country.  This  population  is  divided  almost 
equally  between  residential  schools  and  day 
school  classes  (7,208,  residential;  7,366,  pub- 
lic schools ) .  There  has  been  a  strong  trend 
in  recent  years  toward  increased  enrollment  of 
blind  students  in  the  public  school  system. 
This  is  a  trend  I  merely  note  in  passing. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  the  philosophic 
arguments  that  have  raged  over  the  years  re- 
garding the  best  device  for  educating  blind 
children.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  issue  with 
either  side.  My  own  very  strong  conviction 
is  that  we  should  put  aside  prejudices  with 
respect  to  method  of  education  and  devote 
our  efforts  to  providing  a  good  educational 
base  for  all  blind  children. 

The  broad  educational  picture  currently  is 
most  encouraging.  Today  I  think  it  can  be 
safely  said  that  any  blind  child  with  normal 
intelligence  can  obtain  a  creditable  primary 
and  secondary  education,  and,  in  many  areas 


of  the  country,  he  has  flexibility  in  choosing 
the  kind  of  training  facility  which  is  best 
suited  to  his  needs.  The  firm  establishment 
of  day  school  classes  has  had  a  considerable 
effect  on  public  attitudes  toward  educational 
and  vocational  goals  for  blind  children.  The 
blind  child  is  no  longer  faced  with  a  very  cir- 
cumscribed curriculum.  School  administra- 
tors are  becoming  much  more  aware  of  their 
blind  students'  capabilities  and,  consequently, 
do  not  attempt  to  press  them  into  a  single 
mold.  With  increased  experience,  public 
school  personnel  feel  more  comfortable  in 
dealing  with  handicapped  students,  and  the 
real  danger  of  lower  standards  for  the  blind 
child  is  minimized.  Though  a  view  of  the 
current  situation  is  rather  optimistic,  there  are 
some  important  goals  which  we  should  be 
striving  to  achieve  in   the  near  future. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  is  a  greatly 
expanded  program  for  training  mentally  re- 
tarded blind  children.  Great  strides  have 
been  made  in  this  direction,  but  there  is  still 
an  appalling  number  of  children  who  are 
completely  deprived  of  anything  approaching 
an   adequate   training  program. 

A  second  important  objective  which  must 
be  accomplished  is  an  increase  in  funds  allotted 
by  the  Federal  government  for  books  and  sup- 
plies for  children  attending  public  schools. 
The  money  available  at  present  does  not  begin 
to  cover  the  costs  involved.  If  we  expect  our 
students  to  compete  with  their  sighted  peers, 
then  we  must  provide  them  with  the  necessary 
textbooks  and  tools  required  to  do  the  job. 

Deaf-blind  children  constitute  a  very  small, 
but  important  segment  of  our  school  popula- 
tion. Some  of  our  schools  and  agencies  have 
done  a  very  commendable  job  in  developing 
new  techniques  for  working  with  these  stu- 
dents, but  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  us  have 
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not  accepted  our  full  responsibility  in  pro- 
viding the  best  possible  educational  opportuni- 
ties. If  we  expect  good  results,  we  can  also 
expect  that  it  will  cost  money  to  achieve  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  development  of 
individual  programs  for  each  child  in  his  local 
school.  The  solution  here  lies  in  united  sup- 
port of  a  few  strategically  located  institutions. 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  regarding  the 
education  of  blind  children  today  is  not  con- 
cerned with  academic  content,  but  with  the 
ability  of  the  student  to  successfully  cope  with 
activities  of  daily  living,  which  are  so  vital 
to  ultimate  vocational  success.  It  is  not  my 
intent  to  discuss  the  many  phases  of  adjust- 
ment training,  nor  should  the  entire  responsi- 
bility for  this  training  rest  with  the  school. 
But  I  believe  that  independent  travel  should 
be  made  a  part  of  every  student's  curriculum. 
Often,  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  a 
high  school  graduate  who  is  well  prepared 
academically,  but  who  is  completely  immoble 
outside  familiar  surroundings.  For  the  resi- 
dential school,  travel-training  should  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  incorporate.  Day  school 
classes,  however,  are  faced  with  a  more  formid- 
able problem  in  providing  this  training.  It 
could  be  required  as  part  of  the  physical  edu- 
cation program  and  given  under  special  tu- 
torial instruction.  How  the  program  is  ac- 
complished is  of  little  consequence,  but  the 
training,  itself,  is  a  must,  if  we  expect  our 
students  to  achieve  their  maximum  vocational 
and   social   potential. 

Financial  aid  to  the  needy  blind  is  an  area 
of  service  which  affects  the  largest  number  of 
blind  persons.  According  to  the  most  recent 
figures  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  107,979  persons  received 
money  payments  in  June  I960.  The  national 
monthly  average  payment  was  $72.81  per  re- 
cipient. Grants  are  increasing  steadily,  but  an 
examination  of  individual  state  averages  leaves 
us  with  the  unhappy  conclusion  that  there  are 
many  who  are  living  on  a  subsistence  level. 
The  two  most  significant  trends  in  public  as- 
sistance today  are  medical  vendor  payments, 
and  the  impact  of  Social  Security  payments 
which  are  gradually  reducing  the  rolls  of  Aid 
to  the  Blind  recipients.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment has  made  available  matching  money  for 
medical  vendor  payments  which  has  made  it 
possible  in  many  states  to  develop  an  adequate 


nursing-home  care  program,  a  costly,  but  vital, 
service  for  an  increasing  number  of  our  older 
clients.  The  ever  broadening  coverage  of 
OASDI,  e.g.,  child  benefits,  and  coverage  for 
disabled  persons  at  age  fifty,  are  having  a 
substantial  effect  on  the  public  assistance  rolls. 
The  coming  years  will  see  this  trend  pick  up 
momentum  rapidly.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
predict  a  time  in  the  foreseeable  future  when 
Social  Security  entirely  supplants  our  aid  pro- 
gram, but  it  is  easy  to  forecast  a  substantial 
change  in  the  nature  of  services  provided. 
Legislation,  now  pending,  will  determine  the 
extent  and  scope  of  changes  that  will  take 
place  in  the  next  few  years.  More  compre- 
hensive rehabilitation  services,  and  the  deletion 
of  the  age  provision  for  total  disability,  are 
almost  foregone  conclusions  in  the  next  few 
sessions  of  Congress.  The  eventual  enact- 
ment of  these  laws  will  shift  the  emphasis  of 
our  public  assistance  philosophy  to  greater 
efforts  in  the  provision  of  social  services,  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, and  a  concerted  effort  to  obtain  ac- 
ceptable living  standards  for  those  who  cannot 
otherwise  be  benefitted.  I  think  that  you 
will  agree  these  three  goals  represent  the 
nucleus  for  the  kind  of  Aid  to  the  Blind 
program  we  would  all  like  to  have,  and  the 
indications  are  that  the  next  ten  years  will  see 
its  full-blown  development. 

Vocational  rehabilitation,  our  third  division 
of  statutory  services,  presents  an  encouraging 
picture  but  a  challenge  which  makes  it  evi- 
dent that 'we  still  have  a  long  road  to  travel. 
There  are  approximately  30,000  blind  persons 
now  employed  in  this  country,  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  our  total  blind  population,  but  a 
substantial  number,  nevertheless.  The  most 
encouraging  fact  shown  by  an  analysis  of  the 
4,500  blind  rehabilitated  last  year  is  that  a 
considerable  number  of  these  placements  were 
in  the  age  group  50  to  65.1  We  can  all  re- 
member not  too  many  years  ago  when  it  was 
almost  a  universal,  unwritten  policy  not  to 
accept  anyone  over  55  and  to  screen  very  care- 
fully those  above  age  50.  Another  very  im- 
portant trend  is  the  number  of  closures  where 
blindness  was  only  one  of  multiple  handicap- 


1.  Statistics  shown  for  vocational  rehabilitation  and  the 
national  vending  stand  program  are  approximations. 
The  official  records  will  not  be  published  until  later 
in  the  year. 
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ping  conditions,  such  as  blindness  plus  mental 
retardation.  The  numbers  are  small,  but  the 
obvious  trend  will  have  a  tremendous  effect  on 
our  programs  in  the  future. 

Two  other  facets  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion must  be  included  in  order  to  complete 
current  status  of  the  program.  The  first  is 
our  vending-stand  program  which  has  become 
big  business  and  provides  an  excellent  liveli- 
hood for  those  engaged  in  this  occupation. 
This  year  the  gross  volume  of  business  was 
approximately  $36,000,000.1  This  total  was 
earned  by  2,100  stands  which  employed  2,250 
blind  persons — average  annual  net  proceeds 
per  operator  $3,500. 

The  second  facet  which  deserves  mention  is 
the  substantial  number  of  blind  persons  who 
are  gainfully  employed  in  workshop  opera- 
tions. The  most  recent  figures  available  from 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  show  a  gross 
volume  of  business  of  nearly  $25,000,000, 
but,  what  is  far  more  important,  the  58  shops 
employ  3,769  persons  at  an  average  hourly 
rate  of  $1.07.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
usual  substandard  sheltered  sweatshops  which 
are  so  often  publicized. 

This,  then,  presents  the  pattern  of  rehabili- 
tation to  date.  What  should  the  program  be 
and  how  improvements  can  be  effected  pro- 
vides a  challenge  for  all  of  us  in  the  coming 
years.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  triple  the  number  of  blind  persons 
now  employed.  But  in  order  to  do  this  we 
must  change  our  attitudes  with  respect  to  client 
feasibility.  Too  often,  the  cases  of  blind  per- 
sons are  closed  without  service  because  they 
are  too  old,  too  severely  handicapped,  or  lack- 
ing in  motivation.  This  is  not  a  criticism  of 
current  agency  practices,  but  a  hard  fact  re- 
sulting from  financial  expediency.  Regard- 
less of  philosophy,  service  generally  is  rated 
by  cost  per  client,  and  with  limited  resources 
we  must  serve  those  who  show  the  greatest 
promise   first. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  propagandize  on  any 
specific  legislative  proposal,  but  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  present  independent-living  bills 
would  afford  us  the  best  opportunity  for  reach- 
ing the  thousands  of  blind  individuals  whom 


1.  Statistics  shown  for  vocational  rehabilitation  and  the 
national  vending  stand  program  are  approximations. 
The  official  records  will  not  be  published  until  later 
in   the   year. 


we  have  excluded  from  receiving  rehabilitation 
services  under  our  present  program.  To  me, 
the  greatest  stumbling  block  to  rehabilita- 
tion today  is  lack  of  mobility  on  the  part  of 
the  vast  majority  of  our  blind  population. 
The  sad  fact  is  that  only  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  blind  can  travel  independently,  even  in 
their  own  immediate  neighborhoods.  I  real- 
ize that  motivation  is  a  very  intangible  thing 
and  difficult  to  assess,  but  I  submit  to  you 
that  solution  to  the  travel  problem  would 
substantially  change  our  views  as  professional 
workers  toward  the  old  question  of  motiva- 
tion. Adjustment  to  his  disability  and  a  modi- 
cum of  independence  can  mightily  change  a 
client's  attitudes  toward  employment.  Enact- 
ment of  independent-living  legislation  would 
add  very  few  new  services  to  our  agency 
programs,  but  it  would  make  it  possible  to 
expand  them  on  the  community  level.  One 
concrete  example  of  this  expansion  would  be 
in  home-teaching  services.  The  home  teacher 
I  am  referring  to  here  would  become  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  rehabilitation  movement. 
Not  acting  as  a  "Jack  of  all  trades,"  but  pro- 
viding leadership  and  coordination  for  the  in- 
volvement   of    community    resources. 

One  illustration  of  untapped  community  re- 
sources is  physical  education  personnel  avail- 
able in  every  local  school  system.  There  is  no 
reason  why  interested  individuals  from  this 
discipline  could  not  teach  travel  on  a  part- 
time  basis  to  blind  persons  in  their  own  com- 
munity. Naturally,  the  training  would  not  be 
as  comprehensive  as  that  offered  in  an  estab- 
lished facility.  But  if  we  are  to  do  the  awe- 
some job  of  providing  travel-training  to  all 
who  can  profit  by  it,  we  cannot  afford  to  ig- 
nore local  assets.  Rehabilitation  for  inde- 
pendent living  is  only  one  device  for  pro- 
viding the  required  financial  stimulus,  but, 
regardless  of  its  fate  in  Congress,  our  agency 
programs  must  develop  more  community  in- 
volvement, if  we  are  going  to  provide  the 
services  which  blind  persons  are  entitled  to 
and  do  the  real  job  of  rehabilitation  ahead 
of  us. 

We  made  previous  reference  to  this  year's 
activities  in  our  national  vending-stand  pro- 
gram. Here,  too,  employment  can  be  doubled. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  however,  we  must 
concentrate  on  the  small  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial    installations.      Some     help    can     be 
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counted  on  from  the  Federal  Government,  but 
the  program  is  big  enough  now  to  stand  on 
its  own  and  vie  in  the  open  market,  with- 
out preferential  privileges.  Perhaps  legislation 
should  be  enacted  in  order  to  clarify  our  posi- 
tion as  set  forth  in  P.L.  565,  and  I  hope  that 
this  can  be  attended  to  in  the  very  near 
future.  Federal  support,  however,  is  at  best 
only  a  small  part  of  the  opportunities  we 
should   be  exploring. 


The  few  ideas  which  I  have  just  expressed 
represent  my  honest  opinion  of  what  some  of 
our  services  should  and  will  be  in  the  future. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  progress  in  our  field 
during  the  next  ten  years  will  be  such  that 
these  curbstone  predictions  will  be  dwarfed 
by  actual  accomplishments.  "We  have  no 
apologies  for  the  position  we  hold  today,  but 
we  must  recognize  that  which  we  have  is  only 
a  good  beginning. 


SPECIAL  SERVICES  TO  BLIND  PEOPLE  AS  RENDERED 
BY  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

Allan  W.  Sherman,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Director 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


Historically,  the  pattern  of  services  to  blind 
people  shows  considerable  variation,  compar- 
ing the  activities  of  statutory  agencies  and  vol- 
untary ones.  One  of  the  roles  of  the  volun- 
tary agency  is  a  pioneering  one.  But  we  also 
find  in  our  special  field  excellent  examples  of 
pioneering  and  progressive  program  develop- 
ment among  state  agencies  for  the  blind.  One 
virtue  of  voluntary  agencies  often  cited  is 
fluidity  of  program.  In  some  states,  under 
statutory  programs,  there  has  been  fluidity  in 
program  action  because  of  wise  leadership 
under  an  umbrella  of  broad  general  laws. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  voluntary  agencies 
have  led  the  way  in  pioneering  new  programs 
and  in  changing  programs  as  needs  have 
changed.  Where  states  have  shown  particu- 
lar vigor  in  program  development,  it  is  usually 
because  of  the  absence  of  strong  voluntary 
agencies.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  in  the  early  'forties,  the  Federal 
government  has  now  joined  with  the  states  to 
accelerate  statutory  service  programs,  in  order 
to  improve  and,  hopefully,  to  equalize  the 
quality  of  services  to  blind  people  over  all  the 
country.  Although  this  move  has  worked  well 
in  many  states,  all  too  many  states  are  woe- 
fully weak  in  appropriating  funds  to  carry  out 
essential  services.  Where  voluntary  agencies 
exist,  with  strong  programs  and  strong  leader- 


ship, state  programs  have  tended  to  improve 
their  own  operational  services.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  state  and  voluntary 
agencies  have  now  learned  to  work  together, 
to  combine  efforts  in  providing  maximum 
services.  Here  we  see  a  prime  function  of  the 
voluntary  agency  being  unfolded — the  job  of 
stimulating,  assisting  and  prodding  (gently 
perhaps)  the  statutory  agency  into  doing  all 
that  could  be  done  under  existing  laws. 

In  most  states,  where  large,  well-organized 
voluntary .  agencies  exist,  the  state  has  used 
these  services  under  a  purchase  plan.  This  has 
been  sound  economically  for  the  states  and  has 
also  helped  improve  standards  of  services  in 
the  voluntary  agencies.  Further,  under  the 
Eisenhower  Amended  Rehabilitation  Act,  even 
greater  opportunities  for  expansion  of  services 
have  opened  up,  again  for  both  the  state  and 
the  voluntary  agencies.  Thus,  you  find  the 
statutory  agency  playing  a  new  role — a  role 
once  assigned  to  the  province  of  the  volun- 
tary agency,  namely,  the  stimulus  in  program 
development. 

We  might  well  ask,  "But  why  this  particu- 
lar trend?"  There  are  four  compelling  answers 
to  this  question:  1.  Recognition  by  leaders 
of  voluntary  agencies  of  the  need  for  broad 
improvement  of  services  to  all  blind  people. 
2.  Increased  public  support  needed  to  carry  on 
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this  broader  service  program  has  required 
larger  amounts  of  money  to  be  available. 
3.  The  increasing  complexity  of  service  pro- 
grams requires  larger  expenditures  of  funds 
and  extension  of  service  areas  on  a  regional 
basis.  4.  There  is  a  need  for  a  more  unified, 
more  actively  stimulated  program  of  research. 
Before  moving  into  specialized  areas  of 
service,  I  should  point  out  a  few  general 
characteristics  of  voluntary  agencies.  For  the 
most  part,  voluntary  agencies  have  grown  up 
in  urban,  rather  than  in  rural  areas.  This  is 
a  natural  development,  because  on  one  side  of 
the  road  we  have  a  heavier  concentration  of 
those  people  needing  help,  while  on  the  other 
side  we  have  more  people  interested  and  more 
funds  available  to  enlarge  this  service  agency's 
program.  Consequently,  in  most  larger  cities 
we  have  strong  voluntary  agencies  with  broad, 
fairly  complete  programs  of  service;  while  the 
rural  and  smaller  urban  areas  are  less  well 
provided  with  services.  While  in  many  states 
there  are  adequate  programs,  this  still  remains 
an  open  area  to  be  plowed  and  fertilized,  a 
challenge  for  today  and  for  tomorrow— ade- 
quate provision  of  services  to  blind  persons 
living  in  rural  areas. 

Voluntary  agencies  have  great  freedom  of 
action  to  modify  and  to  change  those  service 
programs  which  need  changing.  Not  only  do 
they  have  free  enough  rein  to  experiment  with 
new  programs,  but  they  can  "fill  in  and  com- 
plement" existing  basic  services,  in  this  way 
bringing  new  life  to  the  old.  Furthermore, 
they  can  use  this  healthy  freedom  for  demon- 
stration and  for  research  programs  in  all  areas 
of  service.  Of  course,  much  of  this  breathing 
of  new  life  into  stale  corners  has  been  done, 
but  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  For  the 
scale  has  poised  upon  it:  On  the  left,  great 
resources  of  staff  competence  and  experience; 
on  the  right,  the  resources  of  public  support 
and  understanding.  These  two  valuable  re- 
sources should  enable  the  voluntary  agency  to 
forge  ahead  with  new  programs  into  as  yet 
unchartered  waters — places  where  the  needs 
are  becoming  apparent,  but  where  the  know- 
how  is  still  incomplete. 

Inherent  in  the  structure  of  voluntary 
agencies  are  some  weaknesses  which  should 
be  recognized.  One  of  these  is  the  danger  of 
parochialism.  Unless  agencies  are  chartered 
with   national   or   regional   service  areas,   they 


tend  to  be  parochial  and  serve  only  those 
people  in  a  relatively  small  area.  Along  with 
this  parochialism  may  go  a  conservatism  in 
the  board  and  the  administration  of  the  agency. 
This  often  may  be  accompanied  by  a  "a  pater- 
nalistic," "our  blind  people"  concept,  which  is 
as  dangerous  as  it  is  unsound.  Because  of 
these  factors,  there  may  be  a  limitation  in  fi- 
nancial support,  restricting  program  develop- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  the  "vested  interest" 
concept  may  limit  the  development  of  ade- 
quate programming  by  other  voluntary  or 
state  organizations  in  the  same  area.  Only 
when  these  factors  are  understood  and  dealt 
with  by  administrative  and  program  staff  is 
the  voluntary  agency  program  meeting  all  the 
needs  for  special  services,  thereby  fulfilling  its 
role  and   justifying  its  existence. 

Lastly,  before  indicating  some  special  serv- 
ices, I  want  to  discuss  one  other  fact  of  con- 
cern to  both  voluntary  and  statutory  agencies. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  observations  of 
the  American  scene  was  made  many,  many 
years  ago  by  Alexis  De  Tocqueville,  a  French 
historian  who  came  to  this  country  to  view 
the  new  concept  of  democracy  in  action.  One 
of  the  things  that  amazed  him  was  the  way  in 
which  a  given  community  recognized  the  needs 
of  this  community  and  proceeded  through  a 
local  organization  to  meet  these  needs  without 
waiting  for  action  by  the  central  government. 
In  fact,  the  whole  concept  of  local  responsi- 
bility has  been,  and  still  is,  strong  in  the 
American  way.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
concept  of  local  responsibility  will  be  con- 
tinued in  politics,  in  social  service  and  in  all 
other  ways.  For  I  feel  that,  if  we  destroy 
this  concept  of  local  responsibility,  we  destroy 
something  essential  to  our  way  of  doing 
things.  However,  I  think  we  have  become 
sensible  enough  to  realize  that  there  are  cer- 
tain things  that  ought  to  be  available  to  all 
people  and  certain  minimum  standards  set 
which  can  be  helped  only  through  a  statutory 
program  setting  standards  and  helping  in- 
dividual states  and  communities  to  carry  out 
such  programs.  I  speak  not  only  of  special- 
ized programs  of  services  to  blind  people,  but 
the  over-all  pattern  of  community  services 
available  to  all  people.  Herein  lies  a  challenge 
today  and  a  continuing  one  in  the  future  for 
both  voluntary  agencies  serving  blind  people, 
and  agencies  set  up  under  the  Federal  govern- 
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ment  or  by  separate  states.  In  most  com- 
munities we  have  a  variety  of  services  for 
all  people:  Help  to  families  through  a  family 
service  organization;  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren through  statutory  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies; assistance  through  hospitals  of  various 
kinds  and  through  nursing  services  provided 
by  individual  cities,  states  and  by  voluntary 
groups;  services  to  travellers  through  the 
Traveller's  Aid  Society;  services  to  people 
needing  legal  assistance  through  the  Legal  Aid 
Society.  There  are  many  other  services  avail- 
able in  a  well-organized  community,  and  these 
should  be  available  to  blind  people,  as  well 
as  to  other  people  needing  help. 

One  of  the  real  dangers  in  the  past,  and  a 
potential  danger  for  the  future,  is  the  pa- 
ternalistic idea  that  a  specialized  agency  serv- 
ing blind  people  should  handle  all  of  the 
problems  of  blind  people.  This  is  not  at  all 
as  it  should  be!  For  it  is  my  contention  that 
blind  people  in  a  given  community  should 
have  the  best  kind  of  help  available  to  them 
to  meet  whatever  specific  needs  they  have. 
To  feel  that  a  statutory  agency,  or  an  agency 
specializing  in  the  needs  of  blind  people, 
could  meet  all  of  these  needs  with  adequate 
staff,  operating  under  high  standards,  is  to  be 
unrealistic.  Therefore,  I  think  this  points  up 
a  very  essential  fact  which  must  be  recognized 
both  by  voluntary  and  statutory  agencies: 
Blind  people  have  a  right  to  the  best  serv- 
ices available  from  whatever  source  is  avail- 
able to  supply  it,  and  it  is  the  job  of  both 
specialized  voluntary  and  statutory  services  to 
see  that  blind  people  are  helped  to  get  these 
services. 

Frequently,  specialized  agencies  are  able  to 
fill  new  and  pressing  service  needs.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  and  the  work  of  specialized 
agencies  in  meeting  the  needs  was  the  prob- 
lem posed  by  the  large  number  of  children 
who  were  blinded  by  retrolental  fibroplasia. 
In  1942  this  problem  was  recognized,  and  the 
incidence  of  blindness  among  children  in- 
creased very  rapidly.  This  was  a  new  prob- 
lem the  statutory  agencies  could  not  cope  with 
under  existing  statutes.  The  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  together  with  many 
residential  schools,  began  to  develop  programs, 
including  counseling  of  parents.  Many  of 
the  voluntary  agencies,  particularly  the  large 
ones,  added  staff  personnel  and  began  to  pro- 


vide services  to  fill  the  void.  Programs  de- 
veloped, and  the  pattern  of  these  programs 
began  to  assume  some  similarity  and  gained 
direction  from  the  sharing  of  experience 
among  the  voluntary  agency  programs. 

Extension  of  the  counseling  programs  de- 
veloped by  voluntary  agencies  has  led  in 
many  instances  to  the  development  of  new 
school  programs  for  blind  children.  Through 
the  counseling  of  parents,  they  came  to  realize 
the  importance  of  having  a  youngster  remain 
at  home  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  do  so,  and 
they  wished  to  enroll  their  children  in  public 
schools  in  their  own  local  district.  To  assist 
parents  in  this  required  much  work  on  the 
part  of  private  agencies.  This  was  a  new 
field  and  one  in  which  many  of  the  large 
voluntary  agencies  gave  strong  leadership. 
Many  of  the  residential  schools,  both  state 
and  private,  have  been  critical  of  the  volun- 
tary agency's  part  in  this,  but  here  is  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  specialized  voluntary  agen- 
cies jumped  in  to  fill  a  gap  and  to  provide 
the  leadership  which  was  not  forthcoming 
from  other  sources.  In  all  areas  we  are  now 
faced  with  the  problem  of  multiple  handi- 
capped blind  children,  and  it  is  in  this  area, 
too,  that  voluntary  agencies  are  providing 
leadership.  But  because  of  the  size  and  the 
complexity  of  these  programs,  it  may  be  es- 
sential for  state  funds  to  be  brought  into  the 
programs  if  programs  are  going  to  be  ade- 
quate. 

In  the  area  of  casework  services,  special- 
ized voluntary  agencies  are  of  great  help  to 
the  statutory  programs  maintained  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  Since  1945  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  programs 
under  state  auspices  have  become  well  estab- 
lished. But  there  has  been  in  all  areas  a 
limitation  in  staff,  both  as  to  training  and  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  size  of  staff,  to  handle  the 
preliminary  casework  help  to  clients  to  get 
them  ready  for  more  formalized  rehabilita- 
tion programs.  In  this  area,  the  voluntary 
agencies  have  given  very  special  help  and 
have  developed  a  teamwork  relationship  with 
the  state  rehabilitation  services,  which  had 
been  good  in  the  past  and  should  produce 
good  results  in  the  future.  In  New  York 
State  an  interesting  experiment  will  be  started 
soon  which  will  permit  the  state  rehabilitation 
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agency  to  employ  private  agencies  to  do  this 
specialized  casework  job. 

In  providing  rehabilitation  services  in  cen- 
ters, voluntary  agencies  once  again  have  led 
the  way  in  most  areas  in  the  country.  Bol- 
stered by  experience,  agencies  have  developed 
rehabilitation  center  programs,  many  with  the 
cooperation  of  state  agencies.  In  many  areas 
this  has  seemed  to  be  a  most  economical  way 
to  provide  services  to  people  at  a  level  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs  of  the  individuals 
and  with  the  professional  competence  re- 
quired. This  does  not  intend  to  imply  that 
there  have  not  been  state  programs  designed 
to  provide  the  same  type  of  service.  There 
are  many  examples  of  states  which  did  not 
have  voluntary  agencies  to  lead  the  way  and 
which  have  done  outstanding  work  in  de- 
veloping   a    rehabilitation    center    program. 

The  natural  conclusion  to  a  rehabilitation 
center  program  under  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  is  the  placement  of  blind  individu- 
als in  selected  occupations.  Placement  services 
had  been  developed  by  many  large  agencies, 
and  with  the  onset  of  the  new  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  many  voluntary  agencies 
discontinued  their  placement  service,  giving 
over  this  function  to  placement  agents  em- 
ployed by  the  statutory  program.  In  many 
areas,  however,  the  state  provides  placement 
service,  as  do  the  voluntary  agencies,  and 
wherever  it  is  economically  feasible,  it  would 
seem  desirable  to  have  both  groups  working 
on  the  placement  problem,  which  is  still  a 
very  large  and  complicated  one.  Once  again, 
New  York  State,  in  cooperation  with  the 
large  voluntary  agencies,  is  showing  leadership 
in  purchasing  from  voluntary  agencies,  on  a 
cooperative  plan,  placement  services  to  sup- 
plement those  maintained  by  their  own  agency. 

In  the  area  of  placement  and  guidance  of 
professional  people,  we  have  an  area  which 
needs  further  exploration.  A  group  has  been 
brought  together  by  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  a  grant  now  has  been  given 
to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  em- 
ployed a  private  group  to  assist  them  in  de- 
veloping a  body  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
placement  of  professionally-trained  blind  per- 
sons. What  is  needed  is  a  demonstration 
project,  and  this  probably  can  be  done  most 
expeditiously  in  one  of  the  large  voluntary 
agencies. 


In  providing  specialized  services  to  students 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  as  well 
as  in  college  and  graduate  programs,  the  lead 
has  been  taken  principally  by  specialized 
agencies,  which  have  filled  in  gaps  over  and 
above  the  regular  Talking  Book  services  pro- 
vided by  Library  of  Congress  appropriations, 
and  handled  mostly  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind.  Volunteer  reading 
services  have  been  maintained  by  many  of 
the  voluntary  agencies,  and  there  are  also 
many  voluntary  agencies  that  are  working  dili- 
gently, utilizing  large  corps  of  volunteers  to 
provide  Braille  and  recorded  material  for 
students  in  school  programs.  Specialized 
agencies  have  developed  on  a  voluntary  basis 
to  help  meet  many  of  these  needs.  Good 
examples  of  these  organizations  are  Recordings 
for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City  and  the  Vol- 
unteer Service  for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  Here  we  see  excellent  examples 
of  specialized  agencies  providing  supplemental 
help  to  Federal  programs. 

In  the  area  of  low-vision  lens  service,  most 
of  the  basic  work  has  been  done  by  voluntary 
agencies.  Starting  five  or  six  years  ago,  some 
understanding  of  the  problem  of  assisting 
people  with  residual  vision  to  secure  maximum 
correction  was  begun.  Based  on  the  experi- 
ence of  two  groups  in  the  New  York  area, 
at  The  Lighthouse  and  The  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  this  work  has  spread  in  many 
directions.  It  is  still,  for  the  most  part, 
carried  on  by  voluntary  agencies  and  has  not 
in  most  cases  been  adopted  by  state  agencies. 
Possibly  because  of  the  experience  needed  in 
carrying  on  this  service,  it  will  still  continue 
to  be  handled  in  this  way  for  some  time  to 
come. 

While  there  are  many  persons  who  feel  that 
sheltered  workshops  for  blind  persons  are 
undesirable,  there  nevertheless  does  exist  a 
need  for  employment  for  many  people  who 
cannot  be  served  in  regular  industry  at  this 
time.  Over  the  years,  workshops  operated  by 
voluntary  agencies  have  shown  the  way  in 
new-product  development  and  in  factory  or- 
ganization. While  there  still  need  to  be  im- 
proved practices  in  all  of  these  workshops, 
nevertheless  they  continue  to  meet  a  very  im- 
portant need.  Through  the  establishment  of 
National   Industries   for   the   Blind  under  the 
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Wagner-O'Day  Act,  we  have  an  interesting 
combination  of  a  statutory  program  working 
together  with  a  voluntary  agency  to  assist  in 
meeting  employment  needs  of  blind  persons. 
The  history  and  development  of  National  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind  under  the  Committee 
for  the  Purchase  of  Blind-made  Products  is  an 
interesting  one  and  one  which  can  in  the 
future  bring  new  light  into  this  important 
area  of  employment.  There  needs  to  be  close 
cooperation  between  voluntary  agencies  and 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  to  help  es- 
tablish standards  and  criteria  for  employment 
in  specialized  workshops.  For  many  people, 
the  specialized  workshop,  organized  on  an  in- 
dustrial basis,  may  not  be  the  answer  to  their 
needs,  but  we  are  only  at  the  threshold  now 
of  understanding  this  problem  and  of  pro- 
ceeding to  meet  it.  Much  experimental  work 
has  been  going  on,  much  of  which  needs  to 
be  consolidated,  and  stock  taken  of  our  ex- 
perience to  date.  There  is  great  need  for 
more  to  be  written  about  this  for  the  benefit 
of  all  workers  in  the  field. 

In  the  area  of  recreation  services,  voluntary 
agencies  are  particularly  important,  and  per- 
haps it  is  in  this  one  area  where  the  volun- 
tary specialized  agency  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide service  for  years  to  come.  In  providing 
broad  programs  of  recreation  services,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  great  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  community  and  to  develop 
full  utilization  of  volunteer  assistance.  In 
providing  these  recreation  services  through 
specialized  agencies,  the  basic  philosophy  be- 
hind the  program  is  extremely  important  and 
should  recognize  the  varying  needs  of  many 
different  people.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  "settlement  house"  characteristic  of  serv- 
ices should  be  looked  at  very  carefully.  Also, 
we  must  add  that  programs  of  recreation 
which  provide  only  meeting  opportunities  for 
groups  of  blind  people  should  give  way  to 
programs  seeking  to  integrate  blind  persons 
whenever  possible  into  sighted  groups.  There 
may  always  be  a  need  to  provide  a  variety  of 
recreational  activities  to  blind  people  in  a 
specialized  setting,  but  more  and  more  pro- 
grams should  be  designed  to  assist  blind  per- 
sons to  meet  with  other  groups  in  their  own 
communities,  and,  further,  to  get  groups  in 
communities  to  be  accepting  and  understand- 
ing of  blind  persons. 


In  the  area  of  recreation,  vacation  services 
are  particularly  important.  The  operation  of 
summer  camps  providing  opportunities  for 
new  experiences  to  newly  blinded  persons  can 
become  essential  tools  in  the  rehabilitation 
process.  For  young  children  and  teen-agers, 
such  programs  may  provide  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  skills  and  gaining  of  con- 
fidence which  will  enable  these  youngsters  to 
take  their  place  more  realistically  in  groups 
of  their  sighted  peers.  There  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing need  to  provide  vacation  opportuni- 
ties for  older  blind  people.  Of  course,  not  all 
older  people  who  are  blind  need  a  specialized 
facility,  but  for  many,  and  particularly  those 
living  in  large  urban  concentrations,  the  need 
for  such  vacation  opportunities  is  so  great 
that  for  some  time  to  come  there  will  be  op- 
portunities for  specialized  agencies  to  provide 
these  services  to  a  very  large  group  of  older 
blind   persons. 

One  of  the  areas  which  we  all  recognize 
as  important,  and  one  which  probably  can 
never  be  suitably  provided  by  statutory  agen- 
cies, is  that  of  providing  guiding  and  trans- 
portation services  to  people  who  need  this 
help.  Getting  from  place  to  place  is  a 
major  problem  for  many  blind  people  and, 
in  a  well-organized  program  of  service,  an 
organized  approach  to  this  problem  is  very 
desirable. 

In  the  area  of  geriatrics,  many  specialized 
agencies  working  with  blind  people  have 
shown  the  way.  Home  teachers  in  the  work 
in  rural  and  urban  areas  have  learned  much 
about  this  problem,  but  the  problem  is  grow- 
ing and  is  becoming  more  complex,  and  there 
has  been  much  study  of  it  made  by  people 
not  associated  with  specialized  agencies  for 
blind  people.  We  must  profit  from  this  ex- 
perience and  theory  and  must  learn  how  to 
do  an  improved  job  in  working  with  older 
persons  who  become  blind.  The  development 
of  self-help  and  self-care  programs  with  the 
rehabilitation  point  of  view  will  be  very  de- 
sirable. These,  of  course,  must  be  administered 
and  carried  out  with  dignity  and  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  older  people. 
There  is  coming  to  be  a  great  need  for  nurs- 
ing-home care  and  care  for  chronically  ill  per- 
sons who  have  disabilities  other  than  blind- 
ness. But  in  all  cases,  use  of  existing  facili- 
ties   of   a   non-specialized    nature   is   very   de- 
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sirable.  Yet  the  need  is  so  great  that  it  may 
be  wise  to  consider  improvement  in  the  pro- 
gram of  existing  specialized  facilities,  and 
perhaps  even  the  development  of  additional 
facilities  in  some  areas.  In  this  complex  pat- 
tern of  services  which  is  developing,  it  may 
be  that  one  of  the  important  functions  of  the 
voluntary  agencies  will  be  to  define  the  gaps 
in  service  and  try  to  meet  these  gaps. 

In  all  programs  for  older  persons,  the  statu- 
tory programs,  because  of  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  problem,  will  have  to  be 
developed.  Medical-care  programs  for  older 
persons,  extensions  of  Social  Security,  the  de- 
velopment of  insurance  programs  against  dis- 
ability, and  the  development  of  self-care  pro- 
grams under  the  rehabilitation  program,  are 
all  things  in  the  immediate  present  and  the 
near  future.  Voluntary  agencies  need  to  play 
a  leadership  role  in  developing  these  programs 
as  they  have  in  the  past  and,  I  am  sure, 
they  will  continue  to  do  now  and  in  the  future. 

All  agencies  have  a  joint  role  to  play  and 
it  is  a  big  role — that  of  educating  the  public 
about  the  true  nature  of  blindness,  and  the 
abilities  and  needs  of  blind  persons.  The 
image  of  blindness  today  is  not  as  good  as 
it  should  be,  but  it  has  improved  over  the 
past  few  years.  We.  must  study  this  problem 
and  then  constantly  be  looking  for  ways  to 
improve   the   image   and   to   develop   a   much 


less  prejudicial  climate  in  which  blind  people 
can  live. 

In  the  area  of  social  research,  it  is  probably 
true  that  most  of  the  work  will  be  done  by 
voluntary  groups  or  specialized  facilities, 
working  in  cooperation  with  government  in 
trying  to  find  out  more  about  the  way  services 
are  carried  on,  and  should  be  carried  on,  to 
benefit  all  groups  of  blind  persons.  This  is 
a  continuing  need  and  a  great  challenge  to 
provide  adequate  studies  of  problem  areas. 

In  many  areas  of  our  specialized  work  there 
is  still  much  room  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment. It  takes  time  to  understand  needs,  to 
define  them,  and  to  develop  programs  for 
meeting  them.  Today  we  have  a  great  op- 
portunity through  enlightened  legislation  to 
meet  some  of  these  needs  which  are  very 
broad.  But  the  determination  of  these  needs 
and  the  defining  of  them,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  leadership  in  the  drive  for  providing 
programs  to  meet  these  needs,  either  through 
the  work  of  voluntary  agencies,  or  through 
statutory  measures,  will  be  provided  for  the 
most  part  by  voluntary  agencies  who  have  the 
freedom  and  opportunity  to  move  in  these 
unchartered  paths.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing developments  today  is  the  growing  coop- 
eration between  leaders  in  voluntary  specialized 
agencies  and  the  administration  of  statutory 
programs. 


SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  ADAPTATIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Carson  Y.  Nolan,  Ph.D.,  Direaor  of  Educational  Research 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


The  previous  speakers  this  morning  have 
done  an  excellent  job  in  describing  the  types 
and  varieties  of  services  for  the  blind  available 
in  this  country.  These  combined  programs 
of  services  constitute  a  total  of  which  we  as 
a  nation,  and  particularly  you  as  members  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  justly  can  be  proud.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  we  feel  that  progress  has  ceased. 


We  will  continue  to  invent  new  techniques 
and  devices  for  the  education  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  visually  handicapped,  and  to  adapt 
present  techniques  and  devices  for  their  use. 
My  purpose  today  is  to  discuss  several  types 
of  problems  we  encounter  in  these  eflForts. 
These  will  not  exhause  the  list  of  such  prob- 
lems, but  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  a  family 
of  difficulties  we  encounter.     However,  before 
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getting  specific,  it  might  be  useful  from  a 
logical  standpoint  to  make  explicit  two  impli- 
cations of  our  being  here  today. 

The  first  implication  is,  of  course,  that 
blind  persons,  given  the  opportunity,  can 
functionally  organize  their  environments  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  become 
emotionally  adjusted,  self-supporting  mem- 
bers of  our  major  social  groups.  The  second 
implication  is  that  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  employ,  in  whole  or  in  part,  techniques  or 
devices  diiferent  from  those  regularly  utilized 
by  most  of  society  to  achieve  these  same  ends. 
I  think  many  of  the  problems  we  encounter 
in  adapting  things  for  the  blind  are  direct 
consequences  of  emotional  preoccupation  with 
the  first  implication,  with  resulting  lack  of 
awareness  of  the  practical  and  empirical  con- 
sequences of  the  second.  Evidence  for  this 
exists  in  the  number  of  articles  published  in 
the  literature  which  present  hopeful  and  re- 
petitive accounts  of  solutions  to  the  numer- 
ous problems  inherent  in  the  education  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  I  would  like 
to  consider  three  examples  which  I  feel  are 
symptomatic  of  this  situation:  (a)  over- 
emphasis of  visual  models  of  perception,  (b) 
failure  to  follow  new  concepts  through  to  the 
point  of  description  and  empirical  validation 
of  their  details,  and  (c)  over-optimistic  use 
of  instruments   for  evaluating  our  results. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  our  concepts  of 
the  perceptual  process  were  pretty  mechanistic. 
Patterns  of  stimuli  impinging  upon  the  organ- 
ism were  believed  to  result  in  identical  per- 
ceptual processes  with  variability  in  behavior 
being  relegated  to  the  response  realm  only. 
This  mechanistic  view  has  been  replaced  by 
the  view  that,  based  on  his  own  experience, 
each  individual  develops  models  and  strate- 
gies for  dealing  with  the  environment  which 
are  constantly  monitored  during  life.  Early 
sensory  deprivation  can  prevent  the  formation 
of  adequate  models  and  strategies,  and  later 
sensory  deprivation  can  interfer  with  the 
monitoring  process  whereby  one  corrects  and 
improves  upon  previously  defined  models  and 
strategies.  In  the  case  of  the  young  blind 
child,  substitution  of  visual  models  or  strate- 
gies for  those  that  would  normally  be  de- 
veloped based  upon  his  own  capacities  can 
only  result  in  impeded  learning  and  inade- 
quate capacity  to  deal  with  his  environment. 


Let  us  look  at  some  possible  problems  of 
this  type  that  may  exist  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. One  of  the  fundamental  communica- 
tions devices  in  our  society  is  the  printed 
word.  Learning  to  read  is  a  process  highly 
emphasized  in  our  educational  systems.  In 
order  for  a  young  child  to  be  able  to  learn 
to  read,  he  must  first  have  a  basic  vocabulary, 
with  its  accompanying  set  of  concepts.  In 
the  case  of  the  blind  child,  this  means  that 
he  has  learned  to  associate  auditory  symbols 
with  things  he  has  touched,  smelled,  tasted, 
or  heard.  Initially,  learning  to  read  involves 
symbol  substitution,  in  that  written  symbols 
are  substituted  for  auditory  symbols  and,  in 
their  turn,  come  to  stand  for  the  actual  ex- 
periences of  the  child.  If,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  learning  process,  we  include  written 
symbols  which  stand  for  experiences  that  the 
child  lacks,  we  may  confuse  the  whole  process. 
I  believe  this  may  be  a  problem  when  we 
directly  translate  into  Braille  a  primer  written 
for  sighted  children  based  upon  visual  models 
of  perception. 

Let  us  pursue  the  matter  of  reading  further. 
I  have  already  mentioned  its  importance  as  a 
communication  device  in  our  society.  Read- 
ing serves  us  as  a  main  vehicle  for  education. 
One  of  its  efficiencies  is  derived  from  the 
high  rate  at  which  information  is  communi- 
cated through  this  medium.  Sighted  high 
school  seniors  read  at  a  rate  of  about  250 
words  per  minute.  Some  adult  sighted  readers 
have  attained  rates  of  1200  wpm.  These  rates 
of  communication  are  far  superior  to  auditory 
rates,  since  people  speak  at  an  average  of 
about  150  wpm.  In  the  case  of  the  Braille 
reader,  this  advantage  is  lost.  Adult  Braille 
readers  average  about  90  wpm,  with  children 
reading  necessarily  slower.  For  this  group, 
auditory  communication  is  much  faster. 
Therefore,  in  emphasizing  reading  as  a  major 
educational  vehicle  for  the  blind,  we  may 
actually  be  retarding  the  process.  Here  again 
we  are  following  a  usual  perceptual  model. 
We  all  realize  that  progress  has  its  origin 
primarily  in  the  world  of  ideas.  Certainly  in 
our  work,  this  world  is  abundantly  populated. 
Diverse  ideas  in  wide  variety  exist  for  the 
solution  of  almost  every  problem  that  con- 
fronts us.  But  progress  is  not  automatic  upon 
the  birth  of  an  idea.  Empirical  definition  and 
evaluation    of    details    must    occur    before    we 
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know  whether  we  have  progressed  along  the 
path  to  our  goal,  or  digressed  from  it.  I 
believe  a  major  problem  in  progress  for  our 
field  is  that  we  fail  to  systematically  evaluate 
our  ideas  in  detail.  The  result  is  that  the 
worth  of  many  developments  exists  only  in 
opinion,   not  in   fact. 

During  recent  years  interest  in  mobility 
training  has  greatly  increased.  Many  ideas 
have  been  presented  as  to  what  cues  the  blind 
can  most  effectively  utilize  in  order  to  move 
safely  through  the  physical  environment. 
While  many  have  had  the  idea  that  auditory 
cues  play  a  significant  role  in  mobility,  it 
is  only  within  the  last  two  decades  that  this 
concept  has  been  placed  within  the  realm  of 
fact.  Until  very  recently,  no  attempts  have 
been  made  to  investigate  the  dynamics  of 
this    particular    facet   of    behavior. 

Many  studies  have  been  made  and  are 
being  made  of  the  types  and  degrees  of  be- 
haviors that  are  within  the  potential  of  the 
arm  and  hand  of  the  sighted.  We  have,  how- 
ever, through  use  of  the  cane,  extended  the 
radius  of  sensitivity  of  the  arm  and  hand  of 
the  blind  by  a  good  many  inches  without 
making,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  single  effort  to 
systematically  study  the  types  of  discrimina- 
tions which  are  made  possible.  We  have 
ideas  of  what  other  things  constitute  cues  in 
mobility,  but  no  studies  have  been  made  of 
their  relative  effectiveness  or  interrelations. 
Progress  in  mobility  can  only  be  limited  until 
these  things  are  known. 

Our  ability  to  judge  our  progress  in  any 
field,  as  well  as  to  estimate  present  status,  de- 
pends on  being  able  to  make  reliable  and  valid 
measurements.  Since  eduaction  and  rehabili- 
tation primarily  concern  the  modification  of 
behavior,  one  of  the  most  available  media  for 
this  purpose  are  psychological  and  educational 
tests.  In  our  country,  these  instruments  exist 
in  great  profusion  and  vary  widely  in  purpose 
and  quality  for  achieving  that  purpose. 
Workers  in  our  field  have  rightly  developed 
a  high  interest  in  these  devices  as  means  of 
determining  present  status,  or  predicting 
future  status.  However,  in  many  cases,  use 
has  been  made  of  tests  without  due  regard 
being  given  to  the  limitations  and  technical 
characteristics  of  such  instruments. 

This  has  been  particularly  true  when  tests 
have   been   adapted   to  determine  the   present 


status  of  attributes  of  blind  individuals  or 
groups.  I  have  described  tests  as  measuring 
instruments.  We  like  to  feel  that  in  spite 
of  their  limitations  they  do  allow  us  to  rank 
or  categorize  individuals  or  determine  the 
degree  to  which  a  person  possesses  a  certain 
attribute.  However,  the  "inch  marks"  on  the 
test  "yardstick"  are  almost  always  relative. 
We  establish  these  inch  marks  by  determin- 
ing how  well  a  representative  group  of  people 
answer  the  test  items.  The  results  of  this 
process  we  call  test  norms.  Test  norms  enable 
us  to  make  statements  like,  "John's  perform- 
ance on  the  test  was  about  average  for  chil- 
dren in  his  grade,"  or,  "Helen's  score  on  the 
test  was  very  low.  Ninety  per  cent  of  chil- 
dren her  age  do  better  than  she."  This  of 
course,  is  from  where  the  expression  "John 
is  normal  for  his  age"  comes.  We  mean 
John  can  answer  correctly  as  many  test  items 
as  the  average  or  near  average  child  his  age. 
This  then  is  the  way  many  of  our  tests  work. 

What  happens,  however,  if  I  change  some 
of  the  test  items  because  they  are  unsuitable 
for  the  person  I  am  testing?  What  happens 
if  I  use  some  rule  of  thumb  to  change  the 
time  for  the  test?  What  happens  if  I  change 
the  way  in  which  the  test  was  originally  ad- 
ministered? The  effect  can  be  illustrated 
through  this  analogy.  Suppose  I  want  the 
front  of  my  house  lot  measured.  Being  in- 
tellectually rather  than  physically  inclined,  I 
delegate  this  task  to  my  six  year  old  son, 
Jeffrey.  After  observing  his  attempts  to  use 
the  yardstick  I  have  handed  him,  I  realize 
that  this  device  is  too  long  for  him  to  handle 
conveniently  so  I  must  adapt  it.  This  is  no 
great  task,  for  I  can  simply  cut  a  piece  off 
the  end  and  sort  of  squeeze  the  marks  to- 
gether so  there  will  still  be  36.  Jeffrey  hap- 
pily manipulates  this  new  convenient  length 
along  the  front  of  the  lot  and  comes  back  and 
reports  that  there  are  150.  Do  I  know  any 
more  than  I  did?  In  shortening  the  stick,  I 
have  taken  it  out  of  the  frame  of  reference 
which  makes  it  useful.  I  am  unable  to  evalu- 
ate the  meaning  of  the  number  reported. 
This  is  the  predicament  we  often  get  ourselves 
into  with  careless  use  of  tests.  There  are 
methods  whereby  we  can  eliminate  or  diminish 
these  effects,  if  we  take  the  trouble  and  time 
to  understand  their  possible  occurrence,  and  to 
learn  and  utilize  the  means  of  avoiding  them. 
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I  do  not  want  you  to  infer  from  what  has 
preceded  that  I  think  we  should  cease  having 
ideas,  making  inventions,  or  adapting  devices 
or  techniques.  This  would  mean  an  end  of 
progress.  I  do  wish  to  emphasize  my  belief 
that  without  objective  and  empirical  evalua- 
tion, with  its  accompanying  elimination  of 
the  unsuitable,  much  of  our  apparent  progress 


is  illusionary.  Today,  in  our  general  society, 
in  our  businesses,  universities,  and  other  in- 
stitutions, exist  the  skills  to  make  such  evalua- 
tions. Aggressive  and  continuous  effort  should 
be  made  to  include  such  skills  among  those 
represented  within  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
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STATEMENT  OF  AAWB  PHILOSOPHY 

H.  A.  Wood,  President 

Executive  Director,  North  Carolina  Commission 

for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Sometimes  I  am  persuaded  that  program 
committees  have  no  more  loving  kindness  and 
tender  mercy  than  insurance  corporations.  Let 
me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I  mean.  I 
have  before  me  a  certified  and  true  copy  of  a 
letter  received  by  a  North  Carolina  Insurance 
Company  that  employs  Ben  Eason,  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Association,  one  who  is  sitting  in 
this  audience,  and,  I  hasten  to  admit,  a  rather 
successful  salesman.  I  quote  excerpts  from 
the  10-page  letter: 

"The  soulessness  of  corporations,  such  as 
yours,  is  astounding.  Let  me  review  my  case. 
I  carry  an  accident  policy  in  your  company, 
by  the  terms  of  which  you  agreed  to  pay  me 
$25  a  week  during  such  time  as  I  was  pre- 
vented from  working  because  of  an  accident. 

"A  week  ago  I  went  around  on  Sunday 
morning  to  inspect  a  new  apartment  house 
that  is  being  built  for  me.  I  climbed  the 
stairs,  or  rather  the  ladder  now  located  where 
the  stairs  will  be  when  the  house  is  finished, 
and  on  the  top  floor  I  located  a  pile  of  bricks 
which  were  not  needed  there.  Feeling  in- 
dustrious, I  decided  to  remove  the  bricks.  In 
the  elevator  shaft  was  a  rope  and  pulley  and 
on  end  of  the  rope  was  a  barrel.  I  pulled 
the  barrel  up  to  the  top  and,  after  climbing 


down  the  ladder,  fastened  the  rope  firmly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Then  I  climbed  the 
ladder  again  and  filled  the  barrel  with  the 
bricks. 

"Down  the  ladder  I  went  again,  five  stories, 
mind  you,  and  untied  the  rope  to  let  the 
barrel  down.  The  barrel  was  heavier  than  I 
was  and,  before  I  had  time  to  study  the  posi- 
tion, I  was  going  up  the  shaft  with  my  speed 
increasing  every  second.  I  thought  of  letting 
go  of  the  rope,  but  before  I  decided  to  do 
so,  I  was  so  high  up  that  it  seemed  more 
dangerous  to  let  go  than  to  hang  on.  So  I 
held  on. 

"Half-way  up  the  elevator  shaft  I  met  the 
barrel  of  bricks  coming  down.  The  en- 
counter was  brief  but  spirited.  I  got  the 
worst  of  it  and  continued  on  my  way  toward 
the  roof,  that  is,  most  of  me  went  on — but 
my  epidermis  clung  to  the  barrel  and  returned 
to  earth.  Then  I  struck  the  roof  at  the  same 
time  as  the  barrel  struck  the  cellar.  The 
shock  knocked  the  breath  out  of  me  and  the 
bottom  out  of  the  barrel. 

"Then  I  was  heavier  than  the  empty  barrel 
and  I  started  down  the  shaft  while  the  barrel 
started  up.  We  met  in  the  middle  of  our 
journey,   and   again   the   barrel   uppercut   me. 
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pounded  my  solar  plexus,  barked  my  shins, 
bruised  my  body,  and  skinned  my  face.  When 
we  became  disentangled,  I  resumed  my  jour- 
ney downward,  and  the  barrel  went  higher. 
Soon  I  was  at  the  bottom  and  stopped  so 
suddenly  that  I  lost  my  remarkable  presence 
of  mind  and  let  go  of  the  rope.  This  re- 
leased the  barrel  which  had  reached  the  top 
of  the  shaft  and  it  came  down  on  me,  and  it 
landed   hard,  too. 

"Consider  the  heartlessness  of  your  com- 
pany! I  sustained  five  accidents  within  two 
minutes:  Once,  my  journey  up  the  shaft  when 
I  met  the  barrel  of  bricks;  the  second  when 
I  struck  the  roof;  the  third,  when  I  met  the 
empty  barrel;  the  fourth  when  I  struck  the 
bottom;  and  the  fifth,  when  the  barrel  struck 
me. 

"Your  agent  states  that  it  was  only  one 
accident,  not  five,  and  instead  of  receiving 
a  payment  at  the  rate  of  five  times  $25,  I 
am  only  entitled  to  one  accident  at  that  rate, 
and  one  alone.  I  therefore  request  you  to 
cancel  my  policy  as  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  will  not  be  skinned,  either  by  a  barrel 
or  an  insurance  company." 

I  learned  after  arriving  at  Bal  Harbour 
that  your  Program  Committee  assigned  to  me 
a  spot  on  the  program  this  morning  with  the 
title  "Statement  of  AAWB  Philosophy."  I 
am  constrained  to  observe  that  the  Chairman 
of  your  Program  Committee  has  adopted  as 
his  philosophy  that  "Driving  while  drunk  is 
almost  as  dangerous  as  walking  while  sober." 
.  .  .  else  he  would  never  have  taken  such  a 
risk.  To  me,  some  of  the  finest  examples  of 
literature  are:  The  Ten  Commandments,  The 
Twenty-third  Psalm,  and  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. You  know  the  events  surrounding  each 
of  these  productions:  Moses  was  gone  so  long 
that  the  Israelites,  unable  to  obtain  any  en- 
couraging news  from  the  Missing  Persons 
Bureau,  gave  him  up  for  dead  and  resumed  a 
mode  of  living  that  would  make  them  ac- 
ceptable at  this  Convention  and  in  the  Bal 
Masque;  David  the  King  had  experienced  the 
same  treatment  from  Bathsheba  that  Bill 
Bailey  got,  and  went  out  and  wrote  his 
masterpiece;  and  Abe  Lincoln  sufFered  his 
greatest  moment  of  ridicule  at  Gettysburg. 
.  .  .  and  the  Program  Committee  says  to  me: 
"Give  the  'Statement  of  AAWB  Philosophy.'  " 
Here  it  is. 


AAWB  accepts  certain  fundamental  doc- 
trines that  its  members  seek  to  have  accepted 
as  guiding  principles;  that  among  these  are: 
(1)  That  all  blind  children  should  receive  an 
education  according  to  their  interests  and  apti- 
tudes at  least  equal  to  that  received  by  sighted 
children;  (2)  That  all  blind  people  who  can 
work  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do 
so  in  accordance  with  their  aptitudes  and 
abilities,  and  be  provided  with  the  necessary 
training  and  other  preparation  for  their  job; 
and  (3)  That  economic  assistance  should  be 
provided  for  those  who  are  old  or  otherwise 
unable  to  work. 

AAWB  strives  to  emphasize  the  depressing 
fact  that  too  many  of  this  nation's  blind 
people  are  rejected  for  social  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  which  our  Society  grants  to  all 
other  groups. 

We  maintain  without  further  justification 
that  the  quality  of  profesisonal  training  for 
persons  who  are  paid  to  instruct  blind  people 
be  raised  to  the  level  of  acceptable  standards. 

We  admit  with  regret,  but  with  reality,  that 
the  majority  of  our  blind  citizens,  for  reasons 
which  complicate  their  blindness,  are  depend- 
ent; and  we  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
responsible  government  to  help  them  when 
other  resources  are  not  available. 

We  advocate  that  each  blind  child  be  given 
equal  opportunity  for  education  according  to 
his  individual  needs,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  this  instruction  be  in  a  public,  parochial, 
or  residential  school. 

We  reject  the  stereotyped,  mass  image  of 
"the  helpless  blind,"  and  will  demonstrate  by 
precept  and  example  that  there  are  few  oc- 
cupations which  cannot  be  performed  success- 
fully  without   sight. 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  basic  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  "CODE  OF  Ethics"  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 

We  pledge  our  support  and  cooperation  in 
all  international  efforts  to  improve  and  estab- 
lish adequate  and  effective  service  programs 
for  blind  people  throughout  the  world. 

We  accept  the  responsibility  of  spreading 
the  gospel  that  eventually  there  must  be  equal 
opportunity  for  all  blind  people,  regardless 
of  race,  color  or  creed,  to  become  full,  par- 
ticipating members  of  the  society  in  which 
they  live. 
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DEFINITION  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  BLINDNESS  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  ABILITY  TO  USE  RESIDUAL  VISION 

Gerald  Fonda,  M.D.,  Ophthalmologist 
Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 


Blindness  means  many  different  degrees  of 
visual  loss.  This  is  indicated  by  the  variety 
of  definitions  of  blindness.  In  India,  only 
total  blindness  is  recognized;  in  Egypt  any 
person  unable  to  count  fingers  at  a  distance 
of  three  feet  is  considered  blind.  The  defini- 
tion needs  to  become  more  inclusive,  as  the 
economic  development  of  the  country  ad- 
vances. The  definitions  of  blindness  range 
from  total  absence  of  vision  to  the  most 
liberal  and  comprehensive  as  employed  in 
the  state  of  California.  In  California,  blind- 
ness is  defined  as:  Central  visual  acuity  of 
20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye  with  correct- 
ing glasses.  Central  visual  acuity  better  than 
20/200  is  considered  blindness  only  when  the 
peripheral  field  has  contracted  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  widest  diameter  of  the  remain- 
ing visual  field  is  not  greater  than  20  degrees. 
If  visual  acuity  is  greater  than  20/200  and 
the  peripheral  field  greater  than  20  degrees, 
but  fields  placed  or  shaped  so  as  to  be  of 
little  practical  use,  [an  individual]  may  be 
considered  blind,  at  the  discretion  of  the  state 
ophthalmologist. 

I  suggest  that  blindness  may  be  defined  as: 

1)  Vision  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better 
eye,  or  with  both  eyes,  with  best  corrective 
glasses. 

2)  Vision  better  than  20/200  in  the  better 
eye  with  best  corrective  glasses,  and  with  a 
visual  field  constricted  to  20  degrees  or  less 
in  the  widest  diameter,  using  a  3mm  white 
test-object  at  330mm,  or  an  equivalent  isopter. 

3)  Vision  better  than  20/200  in  the  better 
eye  with  best  corrective  glasses,  and  a  visual 
field  greater  than  20  degrees  in  the  widest 
diameter  when  the  field  defect  is  an  homony- 
mous hemianopsia  with  no  sparing  of  the 
macula,  or  an  inferior  altitudinal  hemianopsia. 
Other  fields  so  placed  or  shaped  as  to  be  of 


little  practical  use  may  be  considered  blind  at 
the  discretion  of  the  consulting  ophthal- 
mologist. 

There  are  three  aspects  of  the  above  defini- 
tion which  are  missing  from  other  definitions 
of  blindness,  namely: 

1)  Vision  must  be  20/200  or  less  with 
both  eyes; 

2)  The  size  and  color  of  the  test-object  and 
the  testing  distance  is  defined;  and, 

3)  Two  specific  field  defects  are  included 
as  blindness,  with  a  visual  field  greater  than 
20   degrees   in   the  widest  diameter. 

I  specifically  include  that  vision  with  both 
eyes  should  be  20/200  or  less,  because  I  have 
recognized  four  patients  in  the  past  year  whose 
vision  was  better  than  20/200  with  both 
eyes.  I  do  not  imply  the  small  improve- 
ment of  one  line  or  less,  which  is  not  unusual 
for  the  patient  who  possesses  binocular  single 
vision. 

Here  is  the  uncorrected  visual  acuity  of  a 
16-year-old  boy  whose  vision  could  not  be 
improved   by   glasses. 

O.D.  5/100  (20/400)  O.S.  1/100 
(20/2000)         O.U.    20/60 

The  visual  improvement  with  both  eyes 
open  was  about  the  same  magnitude  in  three 
other  cases.  My  experience  in  these  cases 
justifies  inclusion  in  the  definition  of  blindness. 
I  believe  a  search  in  the  literature  would  sup- 
port  my   observations. 

I  suggested  a  standard  of  measurement  for 
the  peripheral  vision,  because  the  field  limita- 
tion would  be  more  meaningful  when  tested 
by  a  specific  test  object  employed  at  a  definite 
distance.  Peripheral  field  examinations  are 
most  frequently  done  using  a  3mm  white 
test-object  at  a  distance  of  330mm.  Recently, 
the  tangent  screen,  a  method  for  testing  the 
central   field    pf   vision,   has   come   into   more 
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frequent  use,  since  it  reveals  much  more  than 
a  peripheral  field.  Because  of  this  fact,  I 
mentioned  equivalent  isopters.  An  isopter 
may  be  defined  "as  the  limit  of  the  visual 
field  for  a  definite  size  object  at  a  specific 
distance."      The   isopter   is   designated   by   the 

object  •    „        5  n 

fraction  ~_ or  numerically  ■    .     (jen- 

distance  330 

erally,   central   field   tests   are  performed   at   a 

distance   of    1    meter    (1000mm),    so   that    a 


comparable  isopter  of is 

^30 


10 
1000 


As  a  rule,  a  person  can  be  considered  blind 
when  the  field  of  vision  is  constricted  to  20 
degrees  or  less  in  the  widest  diameter,  al- 
though the  best  corrected  vision  is  greater  than 
20/200.  There  are  two  specific  field  defects 
which  incapacitate  a  patient  much  more,  even 
though  the  widest  diameter  of  the  field  is 
greater  than  20  degrees.  The  first  field  defect 
is  an  homonymous  hemianopsia  with  no  spar- 


ing of  macula  (complete  loss  of  sight  on  one 
side  of  both  eyes )  ( Fig.  1 ) .  Since  the  pa- 
tient's central  vision  is  split,  he  cannot  see  on 
one  side.  Reading,  therefore,  is  made  arduous 
and  slow,  since  he  cannot  see  the  word  or 
even  part  of  it  next  to  the  word  he  is  fixing 
upon. 

An  inferior  altitudinal  hemianopsia  (loss  of 
sight  in  the  lower  half  of  the  field  of  vision) 
( Fig.  2 ) ,  is  a  very  serious  visual  disability. 
Such  a  defect  is  usually  sudden  in  onset. 
Consequently,  the  disability  of  the  visual  im- 
pairment is  much  greater  than  a  gradually 
constricted  visual  field,  as  may  occur  in  reti- 
nosis  pigmentosa. 

Under  the  present  definition  of  blindness, 
a  person  is  classified  as  blind  whose  vision  is 
less  than  20/200.  This  is  because  there  is  no 
visual  acuity  designation  on  most  test  charts 
between  20/100  and  20/200,  and  the  testing 
is  done  at  20  feet.  Today  a  visual  acuity 
ranging    between    20/100    and    20/200    can 


Fig.  1 


Right  Homonymous  Hemianopsia  without  Macular  Sparing 
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Inferior  AUitudinal  Hemianopsia 


only  be  obtained  on  two  different  Snellen 
charts  in  commercial  production  in  this  coun- 
try. The  other  method  of  recording  vision 
ranging  between  20/100  and  20/200  is  to 
use  the  standard  charts  at  distances  closer  than 
20  feet  from  the  patient.  A  patient  who 
reads  the  20/40  line  when  the  chart  is  held 
at  five  feet  would  have  vision  of  5/40  or 
20/160.  The  conversion  of  5/40  to  20/160 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  both  the  numera- 
tor and  denominator  by  four.  Where  the 
patient  reads  the  20/70  line  at  10  feet,  the 
visual  acuity  is  10/70  or  20/140.  The  con- 
version of  10/70  to  20/140  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  numerator  and  denominator 
by  two. 

A  classification  of  blindness  is  necessary  for 
practical  purposes,  because  the  definition  of 
blindness  includes  vision  ranging  from  no 
light  perception  to  20/120.  Only  the  totally 
blind  need  no  defining.  Therefore,  a  classi- 
fication of  the  residual  vision  will  aid  in  the 
placement   of   the   partially   seeing. 


It  is  my  contention  that  the  following 
groupings  present  a  more  practical  classifica- 
tion for  the  partially  seeing: 

Group      I  —  Light   perception   to    1/200 

Group    II  — 2/200  to  4/200 

Group  III  — 5/200  to  20/300 

Group  IV  — 20/250  to  20/70 

The  purpose  of  this  classification  is  to  estab- 
lish an  arbitrary  standard  for  the  greatest  use 
of  residual  vision.  It  will  serve  to  help  the 
teacher  or  counsellor  decide  in  what  visual 
capacity  the  child  can  be  educated,  or  what 
type  of  training  or  employment  may  be  most 
suitable  for  this  individual. 

Group  I  should  be  taught  Braille  if  the 
patient  is  capable  of  learning  it. 

Group  II  is  in  a  borderline  area.  Quite 
often  I,  myself,  have  found  it  difficult  to  make 
a  final  decision  for  this  degree  of  visual  de- 
fect. If  there  is  any  doubt,  I  believe  it  is 
advisable  to  encourage  the  person  to  use  his 
eyes. 

Partially   seeing   people   should    be    encour- 
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to  use   their  eyes  to   the  maximum   for 
the  following  reasons: 

1)  It  is  psychologically  preferable  for  the 
individual  and  family. 

2)  Reading  prepares  them  to  enjoy  and 
benefit  from  a  larger  range  of  communica- 
tion. 

3)  Opportunities  for  employment  are 
greater. 

4)  It  provides  better  preparation  for  high 
school  and  college. 

Moreover,  assuming  the  visual  field  is 
normal,  the  individual  can  also  be  encouraged 
to  travel,  since  vision  of  2/200,  or  better,  is 
adequate  for  travelling. 

Group  III  should  be  taught  to  use  their 
eyes.  In  most  instances,  this  group  may  need 
special  assistance  in  the  form  of  special  classes, 
large  print  books,  recordings,  individual  in- 
struction,  as   well   as   optical   aids. 

Group  IV  can  generally  compete  in  school, 
and  in  various  types  of  employment,  with 
persons  of  normal  vision.  Quite  often,  mem- 
bers of  this  group  do  not  require  glasses,  or 
possibly  only  conventional  spectacles.  Young 
children,  because  of  the  greater  adjusting 
power  of  the  youthful  eye,  can  read  at  very 
close  range,  e.g.  two  to  four  inches  away. 
Moreover,   it   does   not   harm   their   eyes. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  ability  to  use  re- 
sidual vision  is  not  always  determined  en- 
tirely on  the  basis  of  any  definition  of  blind- 
ness. Factors,  other  than  visual  acuity  which 
determine  the  ability  to  use  residual  vision 
are: 

1)  Mo  ti  vat  i  o  n  (necessity,  perseverance, 
philosophy  of  individual). 

2 )  Intelligence. 

3 )  Personality. 

4)  Low-vision  corrections. 

5)  Congenital  defect  or  one  occuring  be- 
fore the  age  of  five. 

6)  Nature  of  eye  condition,  e.g.,  favorable 
or  unfavorable  for  low-vision  correction. 

7)  Guidance  and  encouragement  by  family 
and  counsellor. 

8 )  Experience. 

9)  Age. 

I  believe,  motivation  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. It  is  influenced  by  the  necessity,  and 
philosophy,  of  the  individual.  The  oppor- 
tunity  for,   and   degree  of  success,   is   directly 


related  to  the  will  of  the  individual  to  support 
himself  or  his  family. 

Intelligence  can  often  offset  limited  vision. 
It  is  an  essential  counterpart  of  motivation  for 
determining  the  degree  and  rate  of  achieve- 
ment. 

Personality  radiating  cheerfulness,  friendli- 
ness, and  the  ability  to  get  along  well  with 
associates  can  also  compensate  for  limited 
visual  efficiency.  Recently,  I  examined  a  25- 
year-old  man,  father  of  two  children,  who 
is  a  successful  assistant  manager  of  a  large 
hotel  in  New  York  City.  His  visual  acuity 
is  10/70  (20/140)  in  the  right  eye  and 
10/70-1  (20/140-1)  in  the  left  eye;  he 
reads  Jaeger- 1  at  3V^  inches  from  his  eyes 
without  glasses.  This  patient  did  all  his  own 
reading  while  attending  high  school  and  col- 
lege, yet  is  considered  legally  blind.  I  men- 
tion this  man,  because  he  has  made  his  strik- 
ing, cheerful  personality  an  asset,  while  mak- 
ing the  least  of  his  subnormal  vision.  He 
feels  that  his  poor  vision  does  not  handicap 
him  in  any  way. 

Low-vision  corrections  make  the  difference 
between  reading  and  not  reading.  Correc- 
tions, therefore,  can  make  the  difference  be- 
tween employment  and  unemployment,  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  student,  reading  print  or  using 
Braille.  Although  there  are  several  limita- 
tions to  subnormal  vision  lenses,  the  princi- 
pal limitation  is  where  the  patient  is  required 
to  hold  the  paper  one  to  four  inches  from 
his   eyes. 

Low  vision  disability  dating  from  birth  or 
before  age  five  makes  it  easier  for  the  in- 
dividual to  adjust  to  this  handicap,  since  he 
has  never  known  the  advantages  of  normal 
vision   anyway. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  hereditary  defects  are 
the  largest  single  cause  of  subnormal  vision 
of  the  population  under  the  age  of  thirty. 
Three  weeks  ago  I  reviewed  449  consecutive 
subnormal  vision  cases  from  my  private  prac- 
tice, ranging  in  age  from  two  to  99,  and 
found  41  per  cent  to  be  due  to  hereditary  eye 
diseases.  This  figure  may  be  higher  than 
average  because  of  my  special  interest  in 
albinism  and  post-operative  aphakia  for  con- 
genital cataracts,  but  it  indicates  there  must 
be  a  very  high  percentage  of  eye  disease  re- 
lated to  hereditary  factors. 
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Nature  of  eye  disease  markedly  influences 
the    ability    to    use    residual    vision    for    two 

reasons : 

1)  Some    diseases    progress    rapidly,    e.g., 

diabetic   retinopathy. 

2)  Severe  constriction  of  visual  field  is  a 
serious  limitation,  e.g.;  retinosis  pigmentosa. 

Both  these  eye  diseases  are  usually  unfavor- 
able for  low-vision  corrections. 

Guidance  and  encouragement  by  the  family 
and  counselor  at  an  early  age  will  do  much  to 
develop  the  use  of  residual  vision  to  its  maxi- 
mum. Good  guidance  will  encourage  use  of 
standard  print  and  as  much  use  of  the  eyes  as 
possible,  with  a  minimum  of  optical  devices. 
Moreover,  such  guidance  can  direct  the  boy 
or  girl  with  this  condition  toward  a  vocation 
compatible  to  his  or  her  limited  vision. 

Experience  prior  to  visual  loss  can  still 
make  a  person  economically  useful  in  busi- 
ness and  business  contacts.  Their  past  knowl- 
edge of  their  job  and  its  ramifications  often- 
times compensates  for  their  loss  of  vision. 
For  example,  I  prescribed  magnifying  spec- 
tacles to  a  60-year-old  secretary  who  had 
worked  for  the  same  man  for  20  years. 
Her  vision  was  20/400  and  she  had  to  read 
at  a  distance  less  than  two  inches  from  the 
lens.  Mrs.  H.  said,  "these  glasses  make  me 
feel  like  an  independent  person." 

Age  in  some  cases  adversely  influences  the 
use  of  residual  vision.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  people  older  than  70  years  do  better 
than  many  under  20  years  of  age.  However, 
the  number  who  can  make  the  maximum  use 
of  their  residual  vision  is,  of  course,  less  in 
the  elderly,  since  older  patients  fatigue  more 
easily,  are  less  strongly  motivated,  and  are 
usually  afflicted  with  other  infirmities. 

In  conclusion,  because  most  definitions  of 
blindness  are  too  rigid  to  evaluate  a  specific 
individual's  ability  to  use  his   residual  vision 


to  its  utmost,  any  definition  can  only  serve 
as  a  partial  guide.  But  some  sort  of  guid- 
ance is  necessary  in  our  work. 

I  would  much  rather  have  a  stationary  eye 
disease  with  a  visual  acuity  of  20/200  and 
a  good  visual  field,  endowed  with  good  in- 
telligence, personality  and  strong  motivation, 
than  to  possess  20/20  vision  accompanied  by 
a  subnormal  intellect  or  emotional  instability. 
I  have  found  it  absolutely  amazing  what  some 
people  can   do  with  vision   of   3/200. 

Thousands  of  partially  seeing  people  who 
have  received  no  special  consideration  are 
progressing  in  school  and  successfully  com- 
peting in  vocations  with  those  having  normal 
vision.  Many  of  these  individuals  are  un- 
known to  any  commission  or  agency  for  the 
blind.  It  would  be  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  learn  how  many  there  are  in  this 
group,  and  what  factor  or  factors  are  responsi- 
ble for  their  success  without  special  assistance. 
It  is  very  probable  that  most  of  these  in- 
dividuals possess  superior  intelligence.  The 
definition  of  blindness  actually  does  not  apply 
to  this  group,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  it  has 
made  possible  an  income-tax  deduction.  The 
question  I  pose  is:  Would  they  have  bene- 
fitted further  if  they  had  used  the  special 
services  available  for  the  partially  seeing? 
The  question  remains  uanswered,  but  is  well 
worth  study. 

The  proper  disposition  of  the  blind  or  par- 
tially seeing  requires  close  cooperation  between 
the  social  worker,  counsellor,  teacher,  psy- 
chologist, family  and  ophthalmologist.  How- 
ever, in  many  cases,  a  final  deciison  as  to 
whether  a  patient  should  be  classified  as  legally 
blind,  or  not,  must  be  made  by  the  consulting 
ophthalmologist.  Continuing  joint  effort  and 
interest  by  all  our  groups  are  essential  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  and  partially  seeing, 
particularly  in  our  young  blind  who  need  our 
attention    so   badly. 
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EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  OPTICAL  AIDS 
IN  THE  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

John  Crowder,  M.D. 
University  of  Miami,  Miami,  Florida 


During  the  past  two-and-a-half  days  we 
have  been  examining  various  members  of  the 
group  here.  The  purpose  of  this  examina- 
tion was  to  evaluate  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  Telereader  as  a  new  low- 
vision  aid.  This  instrument  is  basically  a  TV 
camera  and  screen  in  a  closed  circuit  which 
magnifies  anything  placed  in  front  of  the 
camera  and  projects  the  image  on  the  screen. 

This  idea  of  using  TV  for  a  low-vision  aid 
was  experimented  with  by  Potts  about  three 
years  ago  and  he  published  a  paper  on  his 
findings  in  the  American  Journal  of  Ophthal- 
mology in  April,  1959.  Little  work  has  been 
done  with  this  since  then,  possibly  because  of 
the  inherent  clumsiness  and  expense  of  the 
necessary  electronic  equipment.  In  the  past 
few  months,  Mr.  Sehuurinan  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Daniel,  of  the  Industrial  Television  Systems 
Company  in  Tampa,  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  develop  this  idea  into  a  more  port- 
able device.  The  first  model  is  the  one  some 
of  you  have  seen  in  the  Florida  Council  for 
the  Blind  booth  upstairs.  Before  further  de- 
velopment the  company  wants  more  informa- 
tion, both  positive  and  negative,  about  the 
new  device  and   hopes  to  get   it  here. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  not  seen  our 
exhibit,  let  me  briefly  describe  the  instru- 
ment. It  consists  of  a  portable  desk  which 
has  a  4"x4"  window  on  the  top  surface.  The 
reading  material  is  placed  face  down  over  this 
window,  and  a  TV  camera  inside  the  desk 
scans  the  print,  enlarges  it  and  transmits 
it  to  a  TV  screen  which  is  placed  at  a  com- 
fortable distance  from  the  reader.  The  TV 
camera  in  the  desk  can  be  connected  to  any 
standard  TV  set  by  attaching  two  wires  to  the 
antenna.  The  TV  screen  size  is  important 
only  in  regard  to  how  close  the  observer  must 
sit. 

We  have  two  of  the  sets  in  our  both,  one 
giving   11   times  magnification  and   the  other 


22  times.  There  is  a  switch  which  enables 
one  to  reverse  the  background  from  black 
letters  on  a  white  field  to  white  letters  on  a 
black  field.  Also,  the  brightness  of  the  let- 
ters can  be  varied  to  suit  the  individual  taste. 

At  11 -times  magnification,  the  lower  power, 
one  column  of  newsprint  fills  the  screen.' 
Most  persons  with  20/200  vision  were  able 
to   read   this   at   21/2    feet. 

We  carefully  tested  sixteen  persons  during 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  spending  at  least  thirty 
minutes  with  each  one.  We  now  have  some 
data  which  will  give  you  some  idea  how 
people  are  reacting  to  the  Telereader.  We 
hope  to  test  at  least  fifty  more  persons  be- 
for  the  end  of  this  convention.  An  addi- 
tional ten  persons  in  Tampa  have  tried  the 
Telereader  and  all  of  these  persons,  according 
to  Mr.  Emanuele,  were  quite  impressed  with 
the  brightness,  sharpness  and  enlargement  of 
the  image.  Several  stated  that  they  were  able 
to  see  print  with  this  instrument  that  they 
were  unable  to  see  with  any  other  device. 

Here  at  the  Americana,  we  have  been 
screening  anyone  with  a  visual  acuity  of 
20/50  to  finger  counting.  All  persons  tested 
were  questioned  as  to  the  duration  and  cause 
of  their  decreased  vision  and  were  asked  what 
visual  aid  they  were  using  for  reading.  Their 
visual  acuity  was  tested  for  both  distance  and 
near  without  any  visual  aid  other  than  regular 
glasses.  Also  a  brief  test  of  peripheral  vision 
was  done.  Each  person  was  then  shown  the 
Telereader,  using  regular  newsprint  and  a 
variety  of  other  print  sizes.  He  was  allowed 
to  manipulate  the  reading  material  himself 
and  sit  at  the  distance  from  the  TV  set  where 
he  could  see  best.  Testing  was  done  at  11- 
times  and  22-times  magnification.  This  mag- 
nification was  based  on  a  viewing  distance  of 
21/2   feet. 

Next,  we  had  each  person  compare  black 
type  on  white  to  white  type  on   black,  also 
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the  effect  of  bringing  the  letters  out  in  re- 
lief or  intaglio  was  demonstrated  to  each  per- 
son. Of  the  sixteen  examined,  one-third  felt 
there  was  a  marked  improvement  over  any 
device  they  had  used  before,  one-third  felt 
there  was  a  slight  improvement,  and  one-third 
felt  that  there  was  no  improvement  over  their 
present  aid,  or  it  was  worse.  Almost  all  of 
those  who  found  no  improvement  with  the 
Telereader  had  an  extensive  loss  of  peripheral 
vision.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  persons 
tested  liked  the  technique  which  gave  white 
letters  on  a  black  background.  This  group 
included  four  persons  who  otherwise  felt  the 
Telereader  was  of  no  advantage  to  them. 

Two  persons  with  20/600  vision  for  near 
were  unable  to  see  any  size  print  shown  to 
them  unless  reversed  to  white  on  black. 
These   two   had   a   rare   congenital   change    in 

the  retina. 

Except  for  diseases  causing  marked  loss  ot 
peripheral  vision,  we  were  unable  to  corre- 
late any  particular  eye  disease  to  the  chance 
of  success  or  failure  with  the  Telereader. 

Newsprint,  at  11 -times  magnification,  gives 
a  letter  height  of  approximately  1  inch. 
Theoretically,  a  1-inch  letter  at  21/2  feet 
should  be  seen  on  the  Telereader  by  anyone 
with  20/400  vision  or  better.  This  did  not 
prove  to  be  true,  since  only  one  person  with 
20/400  vision  could  read  1-inch  letters  at 
that  distance.  Five  out  of  ten  persons  tested 
had  better  than  20/400  vision  and  were  un- 
able to  read  this  size  letter  unless  enlarged. 
The  quality  of  the  printing  itself  limits  the 
sharpness  of  the  TV  image,  and  newsprint  is 
not  good  quality. 

The  three-dimensional  effect,  or  intaglio, 
was  either  definitely  liked  or  disliked.  The 
few  who  preferred  this  technique  were  those 
who  could  read  only  the  largest  size  print. 
They  liked  it  only  when  used  with  the  black 
background. 

Five  persons  out  of  the  twelve  who  liked 
the  Telereader  sat  one  foot  or  closer  to  the 
screen.  In  most  cases,  this  was  the  distance 
they  sat  from  the  TV  set  at  home. 


The  present  instrument  is  already  being 
modified  to  incorporate  a  Zoom-type  lens 
which  will  give  any  variation  of  magnifica- 
tion desired  by  just  turning  a  dial.  With 
this  lens,  a  person  could  theoretically  enlarge 
from  one  column  of  newsprint  filling  the 
screen  to  one  letter  of  this  column  filling  the 
entire  screen.  1 

Miniaturization  of  the  TV  camera  and  pic- 
ture tube  will  decrease  the  weight  and  put  the 
instrument  all  in  one  package — eliminating 
the  need  for  an  external  TV  set.  This  can 
be  done  now  with  existing  equipment,  pro- 
vided there  is  an  adequate  demand  for  it. 
The  final  stage  of  portable  development,  still 
some  time  in  the  future,  will  be  a  briefcase- 
size  device  which  will  be  both  battery  and 
plug-in  powered.  The  lid  will  open  up  into 
a  viewing  screen. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  this  time  it  will  be 
economically  feasible  to  increase  the  aspect 
ratio  of  the  TV  picture,  for  example,  by 
making  the  width  of  the  picture  four  times 
greater  than  its  height.  This  would  allow 
one  to  scan  an  entire  line  in  a  standard  book 
at  11 -times  magnification  without  moving  the 
page.  Under  higher  magnification,  several 
words,  instead  of  parts  of  words,  would  then 
be  visible. 

A  desk  unit  with  TV  screen  built  in  is 
planned  for  classrooms  of  partially  sighted 
children.  The  teacher  can  instruct  the  class 
from  a  unit  at  his  desk  which  transmits  data 
to  each  student's  set.  Children  limited  to 
sight-saving  books  of  24-point  type  could  then 
possibly  use  standard  textbooks.  Some  low- 
vision  children,  who  cannot  read  24-point  type 
and  are  now  using  Braille,  may  learn  to  read 
with  the  Telereader. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  new  instru- 
ment is  not  meant  to  be  a  replacement  of 
present  tools,  but  only  an  addition. 

I  want  to  thank  all  those  who  have  par- 
ticipated thus  far  in  the  experiment,  and  I 
hope  many  more  of  you  will  make  appoint- 
ments at  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind 
booth   to   be   tested   and   interviewed. 
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REPORT  ON  SENSORY  DEVICES  USED  BY  THE  BLIND 

John  K.  Dupress,  Director  of  Technological  Research 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  scientific  and 
technological  revolution.  Anyone  who  reads 
a  newspaper,  watches  television  or  listens  to 
radio  is  constantly  made  aware  of  this  fact. 
In  the  day-to-day  activities  of  technological 
and  human-engineering  research  for  blind  and 
deaf-blind  persons,  I  am  exposed  directly  to 
this  world  of  the  future.  An  example  is 
in   order. 

Last   year   on   a    return    trip    from    Lincoln 
Laboratory   of   the   Massachusetts    Institute   of 
Technology    to    the    Institute    proper,    I    rode 
with  a  physicist.     He  carried  a  small  box  con- 
taining a  micro-probe.     The  micro-probe  con- 
sisted   of    100    tiny    needles    in    a    10    x    10 
configuration.     Each  needle  was  slightly  over 
one-millionth   of  an   inch   in   diameter.     This 
extraordinary    research    tool   can    be   used    for 
basic   research   in   the   central   nervous   system 
of    man.      It    will    help    to    understand    how 
man's  senses  work  and  how  his  tremendously 
complicated   brain   funaions.      It  can  also  in- 
troduce  signals    into   the   brain    which   might 
reduce  or  destroy  individual   will   power  and 
create  a  nation  of  slave  subjects.     In   science 
and  technology,  man  can  be  both  creative  and 
destructive.      This    is    the    impact    of    science 
today  and  for  man's  future  on  earth.     Before 
discussing   the   present   and   future   of   science 
and    technology   in    your    work    in    behalf    of 
blind    people,    it    is    logical    to    discuss    what 
happens   to   the   individual   when   sensory   de- 
privation occurs. 

When  all  of  man's  senses  are  functioning 
normally,  the  individual  is  often  flooded  with 
too  much  information.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  brain  from  being  hopelessly  jammed, 
nature  throws  away  much  of  the  data  at  vari- 
ous neural  levels,  the  system  accommodates 
by  changing  threshold  levels,  there  is  selec- 
tivity in  choosing  stimuli,  and  the  end  organs 
respond  to  specific  and  limited  stimuli.  When 
sensory  deterioration  in  the  form  of  blindness 


or  impaired  hearing  and  blindness  occurs, 
there  is  often  too  little  information  for  de- 
cision making.  As  a  result  the  individual 
must  utilize  remaining  sensory  channels. 
When  these  are  insufficient,  sighted  humans 
or  special  instrumentation  must  be  available. 
The  major  problems  which  occur  with 
blindness  and  lend  themselves  to  special  man- 
machine  systems  are: 

a)  Access  to  printed  word  or  graphic 
forms. 

b)  Mobility. 

c)  The  maximum  use  of  remaining  senses. 
The  measurement  of  individual  diflferences  in 
perception  and  special  instrumentation  for  re- 
habilitation. 

d)  Access  to  the  spoken  word  when  hear- 
ing is   impaired. 

Solutions  to  these  problems  have  consisted 
of  special   instrumentation   such   as: 

a)  Special  purpose  devices  (tactile  read- 
out, slide  rule,  optical  probe,  cane,  tellatouch 
for  the  deaf-blind,  raised-line  drawing-board, 
auditory  circuit  analyzer,  self-threading  needle, 
etc. ) 

b)  Reading  machines  which  convert  print 
to  other  encoding  forms  (Battelle  Reader, 
Visagraph,  RCA  A2  Reader,  Mauch  letter- 
recognition  machine,  typesetter-to-punched-tape 
converter,  IBM  punched-tape-to-Braille-belt 
reader,  Haskins  Laboratory  punched  tape-to- 
spoken-word  converter,  etc.) 

c)  Mobility  devices  for  obstacle  and  step- 
down  detection  (Electronic  cane,  supersonic 
and  ultrasonic  devices,  range-gating  systems, 
near  infrared  devices,  visible  light-scan  device, 
photocell-matrix-to-tactile  converter,  etc.) 

At  the  present  time,  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration is  sponsoring  a  large  research  program. 
Three  kinds  of  reading  machines,  two  projects 
involving  speech  research  and  one  obstacle 
and  stepdown  mobility  device  are  in  various 
stages  of  research  and  development.     In  this 
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brief  period,  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  any 
details.  These  are  available  from  VA  or  the 
AFB. 

Basic  research  in  the  technical  and  human- 
engineering  areas  is  underway  in  two  labo- 
ratories of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  A  research  project  to  identify 
auditory  cues  used  by  blind  travelers  began 
at  the  end  of  last  year  at  C.  W.  Shilling 
Auditory  Research  Center.  Research  on  the 
deaf-blind  is  being  reported  elsewhere  during 
the  AAWB  meeting  by  the  Industrial  Home 
for   the   Blind. 

In  spite  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
researchers  and  projects,  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  when  any  particular  devices  or  re- 
search Endings  will  assist  significant  numbers 
of  blind  people. 

What  impact  does  science  and  technology 
already  have  on  your  work  and  the  lives  of 
blind  persons?  Two  examples  may  serve  to 
answer  this  question.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  II  magnetic  tape-recording  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country.  There  are  now  mil- 
lions of  tape-recorders  which  can  be  used  in 
aural  communications  between  sighted  and 
blind  people.  Blind  students  and  those  in 
a  wide  variety  of  vocations  find  their  tape- 
recorders  indispensable  aids.  Many  volunteer 
organizations  and  individuals  convert  the 
printed  word  to  the  spoken  word. 

A  second  example  is  automatic  translation 
from  English  print  to  grade  2  English  Braille 


with  the  computer.  A  large  computer  is  able 
to  do  swiftly  and  without  error  a  task  which 
had  previously  required  a  human  with  consid- 
erable training.  The  use  of  computers  and 
automation  will  greatly  influence  the  produc- 
tion of  literature  and  specialized  Braille  ma- 
terial  for   blind   individuals. 

Since  a  great  deal  of  research  is  being  done 
for   other  purposes   than   the   solution   of   the 
specific  problems  which  arise  with  blindness 
and    deaf-blindness,    it    is    only    a    matter    of 
time  before  a  mass  of  useful  data  is  brought 
to    bear    in    your    area.      Human-engineering 
research    should    enable    a    better    understand- 
ing  and   use   of   all    sensory   channels.      Con- 
tinued  military  research   on   radar,  sonar   and 
infrared  sensing  instrumentation  can  result  in 
practical    mobility    devices.      The    large    scale 
efforts    of    individuals    to    process    data    auto- 
matically  with   little   or   no   human   interven- 
tion should  lead  sooner  to  a  practical  reading- 
machine.      From    the    long-range    standpoint, 
there    are    two    research    efforts    which    may 
eventually  eliminate  blindness.     Russian  scien- 
tists are  leading  in  organ  transplants.    Ameri- 
can scientists  in   bio-physics  and  bionics   may 
some  day   successfully   introduce  visual   sensa- 
tion  into  the  brain   or  at  some  prior   neural 
level. 

All  of  you  who  work  for  the  cause  of 
blind  people  should  watch  closely  the  prog- 
ress of  technological  and  human-engineering 
researchers,  because  they  will  continue  to  af- 
fect your  jobs  and  the  lives  of  blind  people. 
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Introductory  Remarks 


MR.    RIVES: 


The  task  which  I  have  today  is,  I  believe, 
about  as  easy  as  you  can  get.  All  I've  got  to 
do  is  introduce  people.  This  panel  that  we 
have  organized  on  "Mobility,  Is  It  For  You?" 
is  based  on  one  principle,  and  this  is  it — that 
those  of  us  who  are  in  this  group  who  cannot 
see  find  out  what  we  mean  by  "mobility."  I 
have  with  me  a  really  great  group  of  people. 
I'm  going  to  introduce  some  of  them  as  we  go 
along. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  this:  To  tell  you 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  our  training 
course  for  mobility  that  is  carried  on  at 
Boston  College  and  other  courses  that  will  be 
established  to  find  out  whether  blind  people 
can  really  learn  to  get  about  by  using  a  cane. 
Now,  we're  doing  this  thing  in  a  little  bit 
of  a  bizarre  fashion,  I  guess.  Because,  first 
of  all,  we're  going   to   do  a  very,  very   non- 


professional play  for  you,  and  after  that  I'll 
come  back  and  talk  again.  Right  now  you're 
going  to  hear  a  rather  well-written  play,  I 
thmk,  enacted  by  a  rather  naive  group  of 
actors.  But  everyone  of  them  is  sincere!  And 
what  we're  trying  to  do  is  to  sell  you  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  possible  for  blind  people  to 
learn  how  to  get  about. 

Mr.  Electrician,  if  you  will,  please  play  the 
record. 

Propaganda  For  Living 

ELUCIDATOR:  You  are  about  to  hear  a  little 
drama  called  PROPAGANDA  FOR  LIVING, 
and  I  am  its  elucidator.  An  elucidator  I 
will  define  for  you.  My  definition  is: 
One  who  makes  things  crystal  clear.  As 
I  have  said,  what  you  are  about  to  hear 
is  propaganda — frank,  open,  propaganda, 
which  I  am  plainly  labeling  as  such  for 
you. 

Imagine     a     commuter     platform     on 
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which  two  individuals  are  pacing  up  and 
down,  up  and  down.  One  is  a  cane- 
user,  and  any  child  will  observe  that  he 
is  an  individual  who  is  sightless,  without 
vision,  blind,  or  any  other  term  which 
happens  to  fit  your  sensibilities.  The 
other  is  a  man  who  is  seeing  or  sighted, 
which  means  that  he  is  not  blind,  sight- 
less, etc.  As  you  may,  or  may  not,  know, 
the  lives  of  blind  persons  are  said  to  be 
peculiarly  complicated  by  some  of  the 
attitudes  sighted  persons  have  toward 
them  and  which  they  have  toward  each 
other.  Some  of  this  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  how  they  shall  move  about, 
whether  they  shall  use  cane,  dog,  you, 
me  or  a  child  or  servant  for  a  guide. 
Let  us  go  into  all  this  by  the  dramatic 
method. 

BYSTANDER:  You  waiting  for  the  Express? 

cane-user:  Yes. 

BYSTANDER:   Late. 

cane-user:  Sure  is.  Going  to  be  even  later. 
They  had  a  little  trouble  up  the  road. 

BYSTANDER:  I  have  a  friend.  He's  blind  too, 
and  he  doesn't  use  a  cane. 

CANE-USER:  You  have? 

BYSTANDER:  Yes.  , 

CANE-USER:   What? 

BYSTANDER:   I    have   a    friend. 

CANE-USER:  You  do? 

BYSTANDER:   He  doesn't  use  a  cane. 

CANE-USER:   He  doesn't? 

BYSTANDER:    No. 

CANE-USER:  He  must  be  a  very  remarkable 
fellow. 

BYSTANDER:  That's  what  he  is.  A  remark- 
able fellow.     Why  do  you  use  a  cane? 

CANE-USER:  Well,  I  guess  I'm  not  so  remark- 
able. 

BYSTANDER:  Oh,  I  think  you're  pretty  re- 
markable. I  was  noticing  you.  You 
can't  see,  can  you? 

CANE-USER:  No,  I  can't  see. 


of  mine  is.     He  can't  see.  .  .  You  don't 
seem  to  mind. 

CANE-USER:  Oh,  I  mind.  Don't  get  the  idea 
I  don't  mind.     Have  you  got  a  match? 

BYSTANDER:  Sure,  sure,  oh,  here.  You  got 
it?      Ooh,   I'm   sorry. 

CANE-USER:   That's   all   right. 

BYSTANDER:  That  friend  of  mine  lights  his 
own.     Oh,  oh,  whoops. 

CANE-USER:  Would  you  let  me  try  to  light 
it  for  myself  the  way  your  friend  does? 

BYSTANDER:  Well,  sure,  if  you  want  to. 
Here.  The  way  he  does  it,  he,  .  .  . 
Why,  you  got  it  the  first  time!  No  keep 
'em.  I've  got  plenty.  That  cane  of 
yours  is  sure  long., 

CANE-USER:   A  lot  of  people  say  that. 

BYSTANDER:   What's  it  so  long  for? 

CANE-USER:  To  tell  me  where  I'm  going  to 
put  my  feet. 

BYSTANDER:  That  friend  of  mine  who  is, 
who  is — you  know,  who  can't  see? 

CANE-USER:   Yes. 

BYSTANDER:  Without  any  cane,  he  knows 
where  he's  goin'  to  put  his  feet. 

CANE-USER:  Well,  one  thing  I'm  certain,  he's 
got  a  friend   in  you. 

BYSTANDER:   Why  do  you  say  that? 

CANE-USER:  The  way  you  struggle. 

BYSTANDER:   Struggle    over   what? 

CANE-USER:  Struggle  over  wanting  to  be 
nice  to  him  and  wanting  to  be  nice  to 
me. 

BYSTANDER:   What  are  you  talking  about? 

CANE-USER:  He  doesn't  use  a  cane;  I  use  a 
cane.  You  think  a  lot  of  his  way,  but 
you'd  like  to  take  my  side,  too. 

BYSTANDER:  Yes,  I  would.  I  can't  help  won- 
dering if  maybe — say,  I've  seen  movies 
of  those  dogs — sight  seeing,  guide  leader 
dogs,  you  know?  Did  you  ever  think  of 
getting  a  dog? 


BYSTANDER:  Well,  that's  the  way  this  friend       CANE-USER:  Yes,  sometimes,  I've  thought  of  it. 
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BYSTANDER:  Well,  what  did  you  come  up 
with?      Didn't  you   ever  want   one? 

CANE-USER:  Yes,  I  do  sort  of.  But  I'm  not 
sure  I'm  quite  grown-up  enough  to  have 
a  dog. 

BYSTANDER:  What's  being  grown-up  got  to 
do  with  it?     Kids  have  dogs. 

CANE-USER:  But  usually  somebody's  in  charge 
of  both  the  kid  and  the  dog.  If  you 
have  a  working  dog,  he  depends  on  you 
as  you  do  on  him,  or  her. 

BYSTANDER:  You  know,  I  like  you.  You're 
a  great  guy.  You  know,  that  friend  of 
mine,  he's  a  great  guy,  too.  I  think 
most  blind  guys  are  great  guys.  That 
friend  of  mine,  the  one  whose  blind,  you 
know,  he  can  see  a  little  bit. 

CANE-USER:   How   do   you    know? 

BYSTANDER:  He  told  me,  but  he's  blind  all 
right,  and  he  goes  everywhere  without 
a  cane.  Maybe  the  little  bit  he  sees  may 
help  him,  but  not  much.  Can  you  see 
any? 

CANE-USER:  No,  these  eyes  of  mine  are 
artificial. 

BYSTANDER:  Gee!  I  guess  that's  why  you 
have  to  use  a  cane. 

CANE-USER:  Well,  it  helps.  But  I  think 
there  are  some  people — a  few — who  get 
around  without  a  cane  or  a  dog.  At 
least,  I'm  told  there  are.  And  I'm  will- 
ing to  believe  it. 

BYSTANDER:  I  would  think  if  they  couldn't 
see,  if  they  couldn't  see  anything  at  all, 
they'd  be  likely  to  miss  curbs  and  things. 
Wouldn't  you?  If  they  don't  use  a 
cane?  Gee,  if  they  can't  see?  Don't 
you  think? 

CANE-USER:  I  expect  they  do  miss  curbs  and 
things.  But  they  pick  themselves  up  and 
go  on.  They  prefer  to  do  it  that  way. 
This  is  a  free  country,  you  know. 

BYSTANDER:  I  think  they're  foolhardy.  I 
don't  think  they   ought  to  do   that. 

CANE-USER:   Why? 

BYSTANDER:  There's  a  law.  You  know.  That 
law  that  says  if  you're  blind,  so  you  can't 


see,  you've  got  to  use  a  white  cane. 
Like  you  do.  You've  got  a  white  cane. 
I  think  everybody  who  is  blind  so  he 
can't  see  should  use  a  white  cane. 

CANE-USER:   You  ought  not  to  think  that. 

BYSTANDER:  You  don't  think  I  should? 

CANE-USER:  No.  There  isn't  any  law  that 
says  if  you're  blind,  even  so  you  can't 
see,  you  have  to  use  a  cane.  There  are 
merely  laws  in  different  states  which  say 
if  you  use  a  white  cane  —  then  different 
states  go  on  to  say  different  things. 

BYSTANDER:  You  know  I  thought  there  was 
that  law.  Not  just  in  states,  but  that 
law  by  Congress? 

CANE-USER:  Well,  there  isn't  such  a  law  by 
Congress. 

BYSTANDER:  You  know,  you  use  that  cane 
differently  from  the  way  most  people  do. 
I  was  noticing  you  when  you  came  up 
on  this  platform.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
trick  to  it. 

CANE-USER:   There   is. 

BYSTANDER:  Would  you  mind  showing  me 
what  it  is? 

CANE-USER:  No.     I'll  show  you.     See. 

BYSTANDER:  Do  you  swing  it  back  and  forth 
in  front  of  you  at  every  step? 

CANE-USER:  When  I'm  outside  where  things 
get  moved  around. 

BYSTANDER:  There's  something  funny  about 
the  way  you  swing  that  cane.  Would 
you  do  it  again? 

CANE-USER:  Sure. 

BYSTANDER:  What  is  there  about  that?  The 
way  you  do  that? 

CANE-USER:  Each  time  the  cane  touches,  it 
touches  where  my  foot  is  going  to  touch 
the  next  time  my  foot  comes  down. 

BYSTANDER:  Do  it  again.  You  know,  it  does 
do   that.      But   that's    no   trick. 

CANE-USER:  Well,  maybe  not  a  trick,  just  a 
gimmick. 

BYSTANDER:  Let  me  see  it  again.  As  your 
cane  touches,  it  is  in  front  of  the  foot 
that  is  going   back. 
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CANE-USER:    Right. 

BYSTANDER:  Then,  as  it  comes  forward,  it 
swings  across  .  .  .  You  know,  that  acts 
like  a  bumper. 

CANE-USER:  Bumper  is  a  terrible  word,  but 
you're   learning   fast. 

bystander:  Then  when  it  lands  again,  the 
tip  is  in  front  of  the  back  foot. 

CANE-USER:  Yes,  it's  in  front  of  the  back 
foot,  but  it's  where  that  back  foot  is 
going  to  touch  when  the  back  foot  comes 
forward  and  gets  to  be  the  front  foot. 

BYSTANDER:  I  should  think  all  blind  people 
would  use  their  canes  like  that.  Why 
don't  they? 

CANE-USER:  A  lot  of  them  don't  want  to 
cause  this  much  commotion.  They  think 
it  attracts  attention  to  themselves.  They 
don't  like  the  way  they  think  it  looks. 

bystander:  Well,  I'd  say  it's  better  than 
stumble  and  crash.  Say,  that  friend  of 
mine  that  I  was  telling  you  about,  he's 
coming.  He's  coming  right  up  on  this 
platform.  See  him.  I'll  be  dog-goned. 
I  want  you  to  meet  him.  Listen,  I'm 
going  to  bring  him  over  here  to  meet 
you.  He  ought  to  find  out  about  you 
and  your  cane.  Look,  don't  move.  You 
stay  right  here.  I'm  going  to  go  get 
him.  Hey,  Rick!  Listen.  I've  got  some- 
body here  I  want  you  to  meet.  This  is 
Tony.  You  remember  me,  Tony?  I've 
got  a  fellow  over  here  who  is  blind. 
Just  like  you.     I  want  you  to  meet  him. 

RICK:  Hey,  you  other  blind  man,  how  do  you 
do? 

CANE-USER:  How  do  you  do.  Tony  here  and 
I  are  old  friends  of  about  ten  minutes. 
He's  quite  a  booster  for  you. 

RICK:  Yes,  I  know. 

rONY:   I  was  telling  him  how  you  get  around. 

RICK:  Did  you  tell  him  I  have  a  little  peep- 
ing capacity  I  can  inch  along  with?  I 
can  see  curbs  and  doorways  and  other 
things  on  my  good  days. 

CANE -USER:  Yeh,  Tony  had  gotten  to  that. 

TONY:  This  man  has  a  cane.     And  he's  got 


a   trick   for   using   it.   Rick,   I   think  you 
ought  to  look  at  it. 

RICK:   I   don't   need   a   cane. 

TONY:  I  know  you  don't,  but  I  think  you 
ought  to  look  at  this,  and  the  trick. 

RICK:   Is  it  one  of  those  long  things? 

CANE-USER:  Yes,  it's  one  of  them. 

TONY:  Do  you  know  about  them?  These 
long  canes? 

RICK:   Why,  yes,  I   do. 

TONY:  Do  you  know  how  they  use  them? 

RICKS  I  think  so. 

TONY:  They  touch  where  they're  going  to 
step. 

RICK:  Do  you  swing  it  and  tap  with  your 
cane? 

CANE-USER:  Yes,  when  I'm  out  and  around. 
On  streets.  Where  things  get  moved 
around. 

RICK:   And  it's  one  of  those  long  things. 

CANE-USER:  Take   a   look   at  it. 

RICK:   Brother,  that's   long! 

CANE-USER:   You   feel   the  weight  of  it? 

RICK:  Yes,  isn't  it  a  nuisance  when  you  get 
in  a  crowded  place? 

CANE-USER:  Well,  it  isn't  so  very  wide,  you 
know.  A  rifle  can  be  a  nuisance,  but 
soldiers  get  to  love  them  like  they  were 
babies,  and  babies  can  be  an  awful 
nuisance,  but  women  get  to  love  them 
like  soldiers  do  rifles,  and  a  woman  and 
a  soldier  can  generally  find  something 
to  do  with  a  baby  and/or  a  rifle. 

RICK:  Well,  I  think  this  is  more  like  a  king's 
crown.  It's  clumsy  and  it  doesn't  do  a 
thing  for  anybody,  including  the  guy  that 
wears  it. 

CANE-USER:  This  weighs  more  like  a  felt  hat 
than  a  crown.  It  only  weighs  seven 
ounces. 

RICK:  Is  that  so? 

CANE-USER:   That  makes   it  a  lot  easier. 

RICK:  If  you  could  only  make  it  short  enough 
to   go   in   a   man's   pant's   pocket,   I    can 
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see  how   it  might  do  a  guy  like  you   a 
lot   of   good — a   lot   of   good. 

CANE-USER:  Well,  some  people  like  collaps- 
ible canes,  but  I  like  the  straight  shaft, 
'cause  it  tells  me  more  without  a  break. 
Up  to  now  all  the  coUapsibles  I've  seen 
are  flimsy  after  they  take  a  little  beating. 

TONY:  I  think  you  ought  to  look  at  how  he 
uses  it.  Don't  you  want  to  see  how  he 
uses  it?  Look,  you  can't  see.  Feel  how 
he  uses    it. 

CANE-USER:  You  better  let  me  show  you,  or 
this  guy's  gonna  wrestle  with  you  about 
it. 

RICK:  I  think  I  know  how  you  use  it,  but  go 
ahead.     This  Tony's  an   insistent  cuss. 

CANE-USER:  Well,  anyway,  he  sounds  like 
a   decent   insistent   cuss. 

RICK:  That's    right.      He's    all    right. 

cane-user:  I  might  as  well  tell  you  it's  next 
to  useless  showing  this  method  to  a  guy 
like  you. 

rick:   Do  you   think  I'm  a  stubborn  guy.> 

cane-user:  I  guess  neither  of  us  would  be 
here  waiting  for  a  train  on  this  plat- 
form  if  we   weren't   sort  of   stubborti. 

RICK:   I    guess    we   understand    each    other. 

cane-user:   Can  you  see  enough  to  tell  how 

long  this  cane  is? 
RICK:   No,   my   eyesight   is   peculiar.      I   can't 

take  that  much  in.     What  I  can   see  is 

down. 
cane-user  :  Here,   feel   it.     Feel   it  again. 
RICK:   Say,  that  is  light.     How  much  did  you 

say   it  weighed? 

cane-user:  Seven  ounces.  This  is  one  of 
the  things  that  gives  common  sense,  to 
the  way  I  use  it.  If  it  were  as  heavy  as 
most  canes,  it  would  be  rather  hard  to 
swing  it  the  way  I  do.  As  it  is,  when 
I  was  getting  used  to  swinging  it  this 
way,  I  had  a  sorer  hand  than  when  you 
get  writer's  cramp.  If  I  hadn't  had  such 
a  good  instructor,  I  think  I  would  have 
given  up. 

RICK:  You  had  an  instructor  to  teach  you 
this? 


cane-user:  Yes. 

RICK:   I  figured  out  my  way  on  my  own.  Was 

this    instructor   a   professional?      Or   was 
he  free? 

CANE-USER:  He  was  a  professional.  That  is, 
he  was  trained  for  his  job,  and  he  got 

paid. 

RICK:  Well,  being  blind  is  getting  almost  as 

expensive  as  dying. 

CANE-USER :  I  wouldn't  know  about  that.  Any- 
way, you  said  you  figured  out  your  own 
method.  But  I  don't  think  I  could  have 
figured  out  my  own.  I'm  not  sure  I'd 
have  been  smart  enough  to  figure  it  out. 

RICK:   Is  there  really  all  that  much  to  it? 

CANE-USER:  Just  some  know-how.  But  if 
you  don't  know  how,  you  don't  know 
how;  and  if  somebody  else  does,  I'm  not 
too  proud  to  find  out  from  him.  I  often 
think  this  way  of  using  the  cane  is  like 
Columbus  standing  the  hard-boiled  egg 
on   end.      You   know   that  story? 

RICK:  I  remember  something.  Weren't  some 
of  the  high  brass  belittling  his  discovery 
of  America? 

CANE-USER:  That's  right.  So  then  he  chal- 
lenged them  to  stand  the  egg  on  end. 

RICK:   That's  right.     None  of  them  could. 

CANE-USER:  So  he  broke  the  shell,  and  stood 
the  egg  up  on  the  break.  Simple  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it. 

RICK:  Do  you  suppose  he  thought  of  it  for 

himself? 

CANE-USER:  It  would  be  hard  to  tell.  Any- 
way, he  gets  credit  for  thinking  of 
America  for  himself.  At  least  from  some 
people,  and  of  course,  that's  not  right. 

RICK:   Let's  just  give  him  credit  for  thinking. 

Train  Whistle — train  getting  louder. 

CANE-USER:  Well,  here  comes  the  train.  I 
guess  we  won't  have  time  for  that  dem- 
onstration after  all. 

RICK:  No,  I  guess  not.  I  really  don't  need 
it,   you    know. 
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TONY:  No,  he  doesn't  need  it.  You'll  see,  he 
gets  right  on  the  train  by  himself.     You 

will  see. 

CANE-USER:   I  won't  see,  but  I'll  believe. 

TONY:  Over  to  the  right,  Rick.  The  right! 
Right!    Right!    Right. 

Noise    of   train   gets    louder   and   louder 
and  then  there  are  shouts. 

MINISTERIAL  VOICE:  Inasmuch  as  it  has 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  to  Himself, 
Rick,  his  servant,  we  can  at  least  be  sat- 
isfied in  knowing  that  he  went  his  own 

way. 


ELUCIDATOR:  Some  of  you  may  think  this  is 
an  unduly  callous  ending  for  our  little 
message.  Perhaps  we  have  overstated 
that  case  a  bit.  Let  us,  therefore,  back 
up  and  shape  the  ending  more  sweetly. 
You  will  remember  that  at  one  point, 
just  before  the  whistle  blew,  Rick  and 
the  cane-user  were  talking  about  Colum- 
bus.    Let  us   take   it   from   there. 

CANE-USER:  He  got  credit  for  thinking  of 
America  for  himself.  At  least,  from 
some  people,  and  that's  not  right. 

RICK:  Let's  just  give  him  credit  for  think- 
ing. And  let's  give  me  credit  for  think- 
ing, too.  I  can  put  together  in  my  own 
mind  something  of  what  this  cane  tech- 
nique does  for  you.  And  I  guess  it's  a 
good  thing.  But  the  truth  is  I've  just 
never  been  driven  to  use  it.  As  I  told 
you,  I  can  inch  along  without  it  with 
the  little  bit  I  see.  And  I  don't  feel  so 
blind  that  way. 

CANE-USER:  I  can  understand  that,  and  I'm 
sure  I'd  probably  do  the  same  if  I  were 
in  your  place. 

RICK:  Nevertheless,  you're  the  best  cane 
salesman  I've  run  into,  because  you  don't 
try  to  ram  it  down  my  throat.  People 
are  so  goll-dang  enthusiastic  and  joyful 
about  these  ideas  they  fix  up  for  blind 
people,  especially  sighted  people  are. 
And  no  sighted  person  can  ever  know 
what  it  is  to  be  blind. 


CANE-USER:  I  keep  hearing  blind  people  say 
that,  and  I  wonder  what  it  means. 

RICK:  It  means  just  what  it  says. 

CANE-USER:  Maybe  I'm  too  dumb  to  know 
what  it  says.  But  I  know  what  you  mean 
about  those  joyful  and  enthusiastic 
people.  I  know  they  do  a  lot  of  harm 
by  overselling,  and  I  guess  some  of  it  is 
because  they  are  not  sure  of  themselves, 
but  they  have  one  great  disadvantage 
compared  with  other  salesmen. 

rick:   What? 

CANE-USER:  The  old  truth  seeing  is  believ- 
ing.    They  can't  use  it  on  us. 

RICK:  I  can  see  this  cane  of  yours  or  part  of 
it,  and  I  can  see  .  .  . 

CANE-USER:  Can  you?  Well,  I  can't  see  it. 
All  I  can  do  is  touch  it,  but  I  believe  in 
it.  It  feels  like  part  of  me,  as  though 
my  arm  went  right  down  to  the  ground, 
and  it  tells  me  a  lot  all  along  the  way, 
too.  And  there,  something  else  I  be- 
lieve in,  too.  Those  people  who  made 
canes  like  this  and  figured  out  how  to 
use  them.  Sometimes  I  don't  think  it's 
me  doing  some  of  the  things  I  do,  but 
some  of  those  friends  I've  had,  standing 
behind  me  with  a  pitchfork.  Also  the 
friends  I  pick  up  along  the  way. 

RICK:  You  made  a  good  point  a  little  bit 
ago.  When  I  said  I  could  see  your  cane, 
you  said  you  couldn't.  I  guess  the  truth 
is  in  my  own  mind.  I'm  one  of  those 
sighted  people  who  doesn't  know  what  it 
is  to  be  blind,  at  least,  in  my  own  mind. 
And  maybe  I'll  still  be  that  way  even  if 
and  when  my  eyes  go  all  the  way. 

TONY:  I  didn't  mean  to  get  you  guys  in  this 
discussion. 

CANE-USER:  I  imagine  this  could  be  a  little 
bit  embarrassing  for  you,  Tony. 

RICK:  Well,  none  of  us  meant  to  get  in 
this  deep.  But  I'll  tell  you  something 
about  Tony.  He's  one  of  those  people 
who  sees  and  who  is  always  trying  to 
understand  what  it  is  like  not  to.     You 
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know  how  it  is  trying  to  get  accurate 
information.  Well,  the  thing  about 
Tony  is  he  gives  it  to  you.  He  says 
right  when  he  means  right,  left  when  he 
means  left. 

CANE-USER:  That's  quite  a  gift. 

RICK:  Tell  me  something  else  about  you  cane 
people.     I've  been  wondering  .  .  . 

elucidator:  Well,  let  us  interrupt  them 
here;  while  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to 
be  said,  let  us  hope  it  will  be  said,  said, 
and  said  again.  For  blindness  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  as  an  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  blind,  but  as  a  common  heritage 
of  all  living  things  and  all  living  has 
lately  come  to  the  fore  as  a  major  re- 
sponsibility of  the  human  race.  If  you 
save  a  personality,  you  save  a  life.  I  am 
quoting  Dr.  Richard  Hoover,  the  greatest 
cane  salesman  of  them  all.  Now,  I  hope 
he  will  supply  us  with  a  good  thumping 
understatement    to   go    on    with. 


Commentary 

MR.    RIVES: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  think  you  pretty 
well  sense  what  we  tried  to  do  in  this  record- 
ing. And,  though  I'm  not  supposed  to  do  it, 
I  want  to  pay  a  very  special  tribute  to  those 
who  helped  make  it:  Warren  Bledsoe  as  the 
elucidator,  Joseph  LaRocca  as  the  friend, 
Russell  Williams  as  the  cane-user,  and  Bill 
Wood  as  the  somewhat  puzzled  Rick  (and 
maybe  dead! ) . 

Well,  I  have  the  real  privilege  now  of 
introducing  to  you  a  man  who  is  going  to  do 
this  thumping  understatement  about  canes. 
And  when  I  get  through  with  him,  I'll  come 
back  again  and  talk  to  you  for  just  a  minute. 

Now,  I  have  the  very  real  pleasure  of  in- 
troducing to  you  the  man  who  introduced, 
and  found,  and  developed,  and  made  prac- 
tical, and  gave  to  us  the  real  way  of  blind 
people  learning  how  to  get  about.  He  is,  in 
his  own  right,  an  eminent  ophthalmologist. 
But  we  love  him  most  as  Dick  Hoover,  the 
man  who  developed  the  "Hoover  technique." 


STATEMENT 

Richard  E.  Hoover,  M.  D. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Rives,  and  my  compli- 
ments to  the  authors  and  participants  in  the 
Record.  I  enjoyed  it,  and  I'm  sure  every- 
body  else   did. 

The  only  thumping  understatement  which 
comes  to  mind  after  hearing  it  is  the  limerick: 

Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Gay 
Who   died   defending   his   right-of-way. 
He  was  right — dead  right,  as  he  sped  along. 
But  he's   just   as   dead   as   if   he'd   been   dead 
wrong. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  in  July  1947,  I  stood 
before  this  same  group,  bringing  somewhat 
the  same  message,  or  trying  to  impress  the 
same  as  I  try  to  impress  this  morning.  It's 
really  not  a  very  great  tribute  to  my  salesman- 
ship, or  my  oratorical  ability,  or  anything 
else,  that  I  must  return  and  try  to  do  it  again. 


However-,  I  do  so  because  I  am  becoming 
more  convinced  every  day  in  my  professional 
and  semi-professional  life — because  I  still 
maintain  an  interest  in  rehabilitation — that 
this  value  of  travel-training  is  something  that 
is  real  and  necessary,  and  I'm  still  anxious  to 
see  that  those  who  need  it  can  get  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not  at 
Baltimore  in  1947,  when  I  first  spoke  to  this 
group — shortly  after  leaving  the  Army — I 
would  just  like  to  repeat  and  quote  some  of 
the  history  that  I  repeated  and  quoted  at  that 
time. 

I  mentioned  Levy,  who  was  a  writer  on  the 
blind  in  the  1800's  and  who  quoted  another 
writer  named  Digby  in  the  I600's.  They 
pointed  out  how  the  Scriptures  depicted  the 
independence  of  the  blind  in  traveling  alone, 
without  a  guide,  and  how  they  were  protected 
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by  a  special  command  of  Jehovah  himself. 
Deuteronomy,  the  17th  chapter,  says, 
"Cursed  be  he  that  maketh  the  blind  man  to 
wander  out  of  his  way,  and  all  the  people 
shall   say   amen!" 

Levy  added  forcibly  that  this  shows  the 
special  care  of  God,  and  was  a  striking  rebuke 
to  those  shallow  philanthropists  "who  wish  to 
prevent  the  blind  walking  alone,  and  thereby 
deprive  them  of  personal  freedom,"  and  all 
the  panel  should  at  this  point  say  "Amen." 

He  refers  to  Greek  mythology,  where  the 
ancients  were  so  impressed  by  the  blind  walk- 
ing alone,  or  aided  only  by  a  stick,  that  it  was 
attributed  to  a  miraculous  gift  of  the  gods 
and   handed   down   as   an  article  of   faith. 

He  goes  on  further  to  quote  Digby,  saying 
that,  "The  blind  man  who  governs  his  step 
by  feeling  and  defective  eyes  receives  adver- 
tisement of  things  through  a  staff." 

So  you  can  see  that,  even  in  the  l600's,  the 
long  cane  (or  the  light)  cane's  benefit  and 
use  was  recorded.  They  were  even  abreast  of 
us  with  its  use  and  in  realizing  that  it  should 
be  light  and  not  elastic  because — this  is  an- 
other quote — "not  elastic  so  it  might  convey 
impressions  from  objects  it  contacted."  Levy's 
ideas  and  philosophy  concerning  the  impor- 
tance of  walking  in  the  home  and  on  the 
street  without  a  guide  were  so  basically  sound 
that  it  is  just  a  trifle  sorrowing  and  quite 
amazing  that,  in  over  the  300  years,  we  have 
made  as  little  progress  as  we  have,  especially 
by  people  who  in  their  position  many  times 
could    have   done   better. 

You  heard  Mr.  Dupress  tell  about  the 
imount  of  research  going  on — the  hundreds 
ind  thousands  of  dollars  spent  trying  to 
manufacture  gadgets,  trying  to  replace  the 
cane,  the  dog,  the  human  guide — but  you 
also  heard  him  say  that  the  cane  is  still  a  very 
practical  method  and,  until  recently,  the 
trend  of  education  and  research  has  not  been 
on  a  realistic  or  practical  basis.  I  refer  again 
to  1947,  and  that  I  stated  at  that  time  that 
there  was  nothing  mysterious,  nothing  com- 
plicated about  most  systems  of  foot  travel. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  a  combination  of 
hard,  cold,  practical  logic  and  elementary 
physical,  physiological  and  psychological  facts 
and  principles,  based  on  some  very  amateurish 
experimentation,  observation   and   discussion. 

Here  I  would   like  to  pass  out  a  warning 


that,  while  I  say  it  is  not  terrifically  compli- 
cated and  nothing  certainly  mysterious  about 
it,  it  is  yet  something  that  people  should  not 
be  expected  to  learn  in  ten  easy  lessons.  I 
like  to  compare  it  to  that  very  simple  and, 
to  some — the  very  silly  little  game  of  golf. 
The  game  is  not  mysterious,  nor  is  it  compli- 
cated; all  you  have  to  do  is  take  a  little  old 
iron  piece  of  rod  or  wood  about  the  length 
of  a  cane  and  swat  a  corrugated  little  hard 
ball  along  a  very  beautifully-designed,  pre- 
pared and  kept  course,  and  all  you  have  to 
do  is  75  or  under  to  be  with  everybody  else. 

Now,  certainly  anybody  can  do  this,  if  he 
tries;  yet,  how  many  can?  And  just  to  show 
you  that  there  is  an  interest  in  it,  countless 
books,  as  you  very  well  know,  have  been 
written  on  the  subject.  And  they  write 
volumes  on  where  to  keep  the  left  thumb, 
where  to  keep  the  right  thumb,  how  to  use 
the  other  little  finger,  how  to  place  the  feet, 
how  far  to  stand  from  the  ball,  which  club 
to  use  in  the  tall  grass,  which  one  to  use  in 
short  grass,  and  what  to  do  in  the  sand,  what 
to  do  in  the  greens;  and  lots  of  these  people 
are  pretty  popular  individuals  and  they  get 
magnificent  amounts  of  money  for  giving  this 
advice.  And  yet,  there  are  a  lot  of  hackers 
along  the  golf  course.  And  these  hackers,  no 
matter  what  they  say  about  the  techniques 
and  the  people  and  the  equipment,  still  use 
them;  and  they  are  the  best  in  the  trade  and 
they  will  continue  to  be  the  best  in  the  trade 
for  this  particular  game. 

If  we  were  to  spend  the  same  amount  of 
time,  fortune,  and  good  temper  we  use  in 
attempting  to  do  that  course  in  par,  and  if 
we  were  to  demand  advice  and  use  the  same 
energy  in  attempting  to  learn  to  travel, 
imagine  how  many  people  could  do  it,  and 
perhaps  do  the  course  in  par  or  under.  If 
this  were  true,  there  would  be  much  less  con- 
cern about  gadgets  and  guides. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
how  important  to  this  society — and  I  mean 
the  general  social  society  in  which  we  live  as 
well  as  this  particular  society — how  impor- 
tant the  gadgets  and  the  dogs  and  the  guides 
are,  and  will  continue  to  be. 

We  must  first  think  of  the  majority. 
When  Mr.  Dupress  awhile  ago  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  cane  was  still  a  very  practical, 
usable  tool,  he  was  not  mentioning  some  of 
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the  dogs  and  some  of  the  other  methods  of 
travel  that  we  know,  because  he  was  thinking 
in  terms  of  the  average  majority,  and  not  the 
particular.  The  majority  will  never  have  a 
dog  or  a  gadget  immediately  and  practically 
available  to  them,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

I  would  just  like  to  remind  you  that  at  one 
time,  even  the  dog,  as  a  guide,  had  its  very 
special  rival,  and  this  story  is  provided  by 
the  very  humble  goose  tribe.  It  is  told  of  a 
gander  who  would  escort  his  mistress  to 
church  by  taking  her  gown  in  his  bill,  take 
her  to  the  pew,  then  return  to  the  church 
yard  for  his  own  communion  until  he  saw 
the  people  leaving,  return  and  take  my  lady 
back  home. 

The  over-zealous  desire,  by  some,  to  force 
a  dog,  or  a  cane,  or  a  gadget,  or  some  other 
supposedly  useful  service  on  the  blind  is  not 
always  accepted  with  the  direct  amount  of 
gratitude  that  the  philanthropist  might  hope, 
as  you  heard  in  the  record.  And,  at  this 
point,  I  have  another  story  that  I  have  dis- 
torted somewhat  to  fit  the  occasion,  but  still 
a  very  fitting  one,  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  had  a  dog  provided  for  him,  but  he  had 
been  through  many  a  training  center  and  had 
a  lot  of  people  force  things  on  him,  and  by 
the  time  he  had  received  his  dog,  was  a  very 
embittered  soul,  and  he  decided  to  take  it  out 
on  the  dog.  Oae  day  the  dog  rebelled  and 
bit  him.  Then  the  dog,  after  biting  him,  ran 
away,  ard,  of  course,  they  couldn't  catch  the 
dog.  But  they  could  catch  the  man,  so  they 
took  him  into  the  hospital. 

The  doctor  came  in  and  talked  with  him 
and  said,  "Well,  we  can't  find  the  dog  and  he 
might  have  rabies,  so  suppose  we  give  you 
some  anti-rabies  vaccine,  just  as  a  precaution- 
ary measure." 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  him  that  this  was 
not  really  as  benign  as  it  sounded,  because 
rabies  vaccine  can  make  you  very,  very  ill. 

And  this  man  said  "Well,  let  me  think  a 
little   about   it." 

And  he  thought  and  said,  "Hand  me  a  piece 
of  paper  and  a  pencil  or  a  Braille  slate." 

And  he  sat  down  and  started  to  write,  and 
he  wrote  and  wrote  and  wrote  and  wrote,  and 
he  wrote  and  wrote  and  wrote,  and  the  doc- 
tor was  getting  itchy  (he  wanted  to  leave). 
Finally  he  said,  "Look  fellow,  this  isn't  going 


to  kill  you,  let's  get  it  over  with.  You  don't 
need  to  make  out  a  last  will  and  testament." 
The  man  said,  "Doc,  I'm  not  doing  that,  I'm 
just  making  out  a  list  of  the  people  I  might 
like  to  bite." 

One  might  ask,  what  can  a  cane  do  if  it  is 
designed  and  used  properly?  Well,  I  can 
tell  you  a  few  things  it  can  do,  and  I'll  tell 
you  a  few  things  that  it  can't  do. 

It  can,  unerringly,  detect  steps  up  and  steps 
down;  it  can  unerringly  detect  holes,  uneven- 
ness  and  types  of  terrain;  it  can  detect  ob- 
jects of  any  size  and  shape,  if  they  happen 
to  be  situated  in  the  footstep  path  of  the 
traveler. 

Now,  there  are  several  things  that  a  cane 
can't  do:  It  cannot  determine  direction;  it 
cannot  hear;  it  cannot  talk;  it  cannot  smell; 
it  cannot  think;  it  cannot  furnish  the  energy 
for  the  traveler;  and  it  cannot  see.  It's  quite 
obvious,  then,  that  the  motor  skills  of  any 
kind  of  travel,  whether  it  be  with  any  kind 
of  a  guide,  a  dog,  human,  cane,  or  anything 
else,  is  one  thing,  and  the  psychological  and 
physiological  skills  are  entirely  another. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  places  like 
Hines,  the  Industrial  Home  in  Brooklyn,  and 
the  Catholic  Guild — and  others  to  lesser  de- 
grees— have  made  a  very  fine  attempt  at  train- 
ing, developing  and  amalgamating  these 
motor,   psychological   and   physiological   skills. 

Of  course,  to  me,  the  greatest  advance,  and 
also  the  greatest  thrill,  has  been  the  opening 
of  this  course  in  peripatology  at  Boston  Col- 
lege, on  -a  graduate  level,  to  see  that  this  is 
further  developed.  For,  as  I  have  said  before, 
I  feel  that  peripatology  has  the  nuances  of 
a  fine  art  and  all  the  charm  of  an  esoteric 
science. 

MR.    RIVES: 

Thank  you,  Dick.  I  think  you  gave  a 
right  thumping  understatement  of  what  the 
cane  can  do. 

We're  going  to  try  something  that's  a  little 
bit  different  now.  We  know  from  Mr. 
Dupress  that  the  way  to  the  electronic  mind 
is  not  yet  opened,  and  we  don't  have  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  cane.  We  still  feel  that  it  is 
the  best  instrument  that  we  have  for  blind 
people  to  get  about.  What  we're  going  to  do 
from  now  on  is  primarily  directed  toward 
blind  people  in  this  audience.     You've  heard 
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about  cane  travel  for  a  long  time.  You've 
heard  about  the  cane.  You've  heard  the 
record.  You've  heard  the  propaganda.  You 
know  that  we're  trying  to  train  mobility  in- 
structors. But,  I  wonder  if  all  of  us  know 
exactly  what  we're  talking  about.  Do  you 
know  how  long  the  cane  is?  Do  you  know 
how  you  swing  it?  Do  you  know  what  it 
can  do  for  you?     In  your  own  hands? 

Now,  we're  going  to  give  everybody  here 
who  wants  to  a  chance  to  find  out.  We've  got 
a  right  good  staff  of  instructors  up  here. 
We've  got  Dick  Hoover,  who  invented  it; 
Warren  Bledsoe,  who  put  it  into  effect  at 
Hines;  Mr.  Galligher,  who  was  trained  by 
Dick  and  Warren  to  do  it;  Hal  Richterman, 
who  has  helped  immeasurably  in  perfecting 
the  use  of  the  cane.  We  have  these  to  show 
us  how  to  use  the  cane,  and  we  want  every 
person  in  this  audience  who  wants  to  come 
down  and  find  out  how  the  kind  of  cane  we're 
going  to  use  works.  You'll  not  be  an  ex- 
pert after  this  two-minute  demonstration — 
but  at  least,  you'll  know  what  we're  talking 
about.  We're  going  to  have  another  added 
attraction,  I  think.  A  man  who'll  tell  you 
what's  going  on  while  all  this  is  being  done. 
The  commentator  will  be  Father  Carroll. 
And,  if  we  get  short-handed,  he'll  come  down 
and  swing  a  cane  with  you. 

You'll  have  a  chance  for  questions  in  a 
little  bit,  but  now,  Dick,  will  you  take  me 
down  and  show  me  how  to  use  the  cane? — 
please?  And,  then  everybody  can  follow. 
Just  let  yourselves  go,  and  come  on  down  and 
find  out  what  it's  all  about.     Will  you? 

FATHER  CARROLL: 

Down  to  my  right,  Dick  Hoover  is  now 
showing  Lou  Rives  how  to  use  a  cane. 

(Here  followed  the  demonstration  with 
play-by-play   description   by  Father   Carroll.) 

FATHER  CARROLL: 

While  lessons  are  going  on,  I  will  give  you 
an  old  story  that  probably  you've  heard  many 
times,  but  I  think  it  has  an  application. 

Toscanini  was  at  a  hotel.  He  was  trying 
to  do  some  work.  Outside  of  his  window 
was  a  hand-organ-grinder,  and  the  hand-organ- 
grinder  was  driving  him  mad.  He  went  to 
the  window  two  or  three  times  and  tried  to 
wave  him  away.     He  got  nowhere.    The  hand- 


organ-grinder  continued,  and  what  bothered 
Toscanini  most  of  all  was  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  grinding  the  tune  so  slowly, 
when  Toscanini  knew  it  should  go  much 
faster. 

So,  finally  Toscanini  went  down  to  the 
street  and  said,  ""If  you  must  play  it,  play  it 
this   way." 

And  he  started  him  grinding  faster  and 
faster. 

"But,"  he  said,  "'I  wish  you  didn't  play  it 
here."  So  the  man  went  on  from  there,  but 
from  then  on  he  had  a  sign  on  the  front  of  his 
hand-organ  which  said,  ""Pupil  of  Toscanini." 
I  suggest  that  this  has  application  here. 
Please  don't  think  that  because  Dr.  Hoover 
held  a  cane  in  your  hand  that  you've  been  a 
pupil  of  the  master — I  mean.  Dr.  Hoover. 

Here  we  have  with  us  the  first  pupil  who 
has  completed,  not  the  30-day  wonder  course, 
but  the  3 -minute  wonder  course.  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  hear  her  first  reaction  which 
is,  ""I  couldn't  talk  to  them."  On  second 
thought,  she's  going  to  try,  and  tell  you 
whether  she  found  something  new — some- 
thing she  didn't  know  about  before.  Here 
she  is,  Betty  Jane  Butler.     Miss  Butler! 

MISS    BUTLER: 

I'm  scared  to  death!  Well,  for  one  who 
has  been  traveling  alone  for  a  long  time  with 
positively  no  training,  I  see  a  tremendous 
difference  I  got  in  these  three  minutes.  And, 
it  will  be  a  great  help  to  me,  but  I  sure  wish 
we  could  figure  out  how  professional  blind 
people  could — I  don't  mean  professional  at 
being  blind — could  get  some  training  of  some 
kind,  and  I  wish  you'd  all  think  about  it. 
It   really   is   terrific. 

FATHER    CARROLL: 

What  about  the  cane  itself?  Have  you 
seen  it  before? 

MISS   BUTLER: 

Yes,  I  have  seen  it  before;  however,  I've 
never  had  one  to  try. 

FATHER  CARROLL: 

You've   heard  about   the  technique  before? 

MISS   BUTLER: 

I've  read  about  it. 
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FATHER  CARROLL:  a  chance  to  learn  anything  you  want  to  learn 

Well,  it  means  quite  a  different  thing  once       about  the  cane  technique, 
you  try  it — doesn't  it? 


MISS   BUTLER: 

Yes,  quite  a  difference.  You  can  read 
about  a  thing,  and  it  really  means  nothing 
in  comparison  to  having  someone  who  is 
professionally  trained  give  you  the  training — 
actually  give  it  to  you. 

FATHER    CARROLL: 

Mr.  Richterman  is  going  to  show  us  how 
to  use  the  cane,  going  down  the  steps;  a 
different  technique.  (Further  demonstrations.) 
Mr.  Richterman  is  going  to  show  Miss  Butler 
how  to  use  the  cane  as  she  goes  down  the 
steps.      It  is  a  different  technique. 

I'm  not  going  to  try  to  describe  this,  be- 
cause we  have  instructors  up  here  who  will 
show  you.  If  you  wish  to  come  up,  Mr. 
Galligher,  over  on  your  left,  has  a  very  young 
lady,  I  judge  about  11  years  of  age,  12  years 
of  age,  and  she's  just  gotten  her  first  glance 
at  the  so-called  "long  cane."  There's  a 
gentleman  who  wants  to  ask  a  question  about 
the  technique.  He  asks  whether  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  cane  technique  to  help  the  blind 
person  in  the  problem  where  he  finds  himself 
in  great  broad  open  spaces.  I'm  going  to 
leave  the  question  until  the  demonstration  is 
finished  and  let  Dr.  Hoover  take  it.  I  think 
I  know  the  answer,  but  I  prefer  not  to  act 
as  an  expert  here  on  mobility.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  like 
to  come  down  and  try  to  use  the  cane! 
( Further   demonstrations. ) 

There  are  a  large  number  of  people  still 
waiting  to  be  taught.  Dr.  Hoover  is  com- 
pletely surrounded.  There  are  others  still 
waiting  for  Mr.  Bledsoe.  At  this  point  I'm 
going  to  turn  the  microphone  back  to  Mr. 
Rives. 

MR.   RIVES: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  think  the  interest 
shown  pretty  well  demonstrates  how  impor- 
tant this  thing  is  to  all  of  us.  Now,  we're 
going  to  have  to  break  this  off,  but  I  want  to 
assure  you  this,  to  anybody  who  wants  to 
learn  about  this,  Dick  Hoover,  Hal  Richter- 
man, Warren  Bledsoe,  Mike  Galligher,  and 
even  Father  Carroll,  will  be  willing  to  stay 
after  the  session  is  concluded,  so  you'll  have 


Questions 

MR.   RIVES: 

We  have  time  for  about  two,  three,  or  four 
questions.  So  if  you  will  sing  them  out.  Dr. 
Hoover  will  answer  them  for  you.  And  then 
I  want  you  to  remember  this:  When  the 
session  concludes,  anybody  who  wants  to  stick 
around  and  feel  one  of  these  canes  and  learn 
how  to  swing  it  .  .  .  "describe  an  arc"  as  Mr. 
Richterman  says,  we  will  stick  with  you  just 
as  long  as  you  want  to  stay.  Because  we  do 
want  everybody  to  get  a  chance  to  find  out 
what  this  mobility  business  that  we're  talk- 
ing about  is  all  about.  Because,  I'll  tell  you 
one  thing — as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  it's  for 
me.  And  I  hope  very  sincerely  it'll  be  for 
you.     Dick! 

AUDIENCE   MEMBER: 

Do  you  think  the  guide  dog  user  should  be 
equally  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  cane  with 
your  technique? 

DR.    HOOVER: 

Sure,  I  think  he  should,  and  I  think  he  can 
be.  I'd  also  like  to  see  the  cane-user  become 
proficient  with  the  dog,  if  possible. 

The  questioner  asked  if  I  felt  that  a  dog 
user  could  benefit  from  instruction  in  proper 
travel  techniques  without  a  dog,  and  whether 
or  not  he  should  do  this.  And  I  said  I  felt 
very  strongly  that  he  could  benefit  from  such 
instruction,  and  that  it  would  be  nice  if  it 
could  be  reversed,  too,  because  then  everybody 
would  know  what  the  other  can  do  for  them, 
and  what  is  best  for  their  circumstances,  and 
which  they  might  finally  decide  upon  as  the 
best  possible  travel  aid  for  that  individual. 

AUDIENCE  MEMBER: 

Can  someone  else  show  the  best  way  to 
get  around  in  wide-open  spaces? 

DR.   HOOVER: 

The  Russians  could  answer  that!  As  to  how 
to  best  get  around  in  wide-open  spaces,  of 
course,  as  I've  said,  some  of  the  things  the 
cane  cannot  do  is  determine  direction;  it  can- 
not talk;  it  cannot  see;  it  cannot  smell;  it 
cannot  think;  and  you  have  to  have  your  own 
directional   abilities.      And   you   do   this   with 
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almost  any  gadget— even  the  electronic  gad- 
gets they're  working  on.  In  wide-open  spaces, 
unless  you  know  which  direction  you  want 
to  go  and  where  you  want  to  go,  it's  of  no 
particular  value.  Much  of  this  can  be  taught, 
however— direction  of  shadows,  winds  and 
sun,  terrain,  and  so  forth;  each  depends  on 
the  locality.     Any  other  questions? 

AUDIENCE  MEMBER: 

At   what   age   do   you   think   a   blind   child 
should  be  using  or  taught  to  use  a  cane? 

DR.  hoover: 

That's  a  loaded  question,  and  it's  been 
asked  me  many,  many  times  before,  and  I 
have  very  definite  ideas  about  children  and 
travel.  Now,  when  you  asked  about  the  use 
of  a  cane,  that's  a  little  bit  different.  But,  I 
think  the  minute  a  child's  old  enough  to 
creep,  he  should  be  given  instruction  in  travel. 
And  it  should  start  there.  Now  the  exact 
time  at  which  the  cane  should  be  introduced 
into  their  travel  life  is  a  little  bit  harder  to 
answer,  and  I  think  it  has  to  be  answered  on 
an  individual  basis— some  children  walk  and 
do  well  at  10-11  months;  others  2-3  years; 
and  others  later.  The  personality  of  the  child, 
how  frustrating  it  might  be  to  him;  all  those 
things  are  things  that  have  to  be  considered. 
But  I  don't  think  any  age  is  too  young  to 
start,  if  everything  else  is  properly  prepared 
for  them.  I  think  it  must  be  given  to  a  pre- 
pared mind  to  be  any  account  for  them. 

audience  member: 

A  lot  of  attention  is  given  to  the  cane, 
and  I  think  you've  touched  on  one  of  the 
complaints  that  I  have  in  mind  when  you 
mention  shadows,  sunshine,  wind,  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  A  lot  more  goes  into  cane 
travel  than  just  tapping  the  cane  and  going 
on  geometric  figures,  and  getting  around. 
Anybody  that's  an  experienced  cane  traveler 
for  a  number  of  years,  as  I  am,  will  find  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  keys,  clues,  and  cues  of 
various  types  concerning  where  you're  going, 
where  you're  going  to  be,  and  what  the  next 
move  is.  I  think  the  cane  instructors  ought 
to  give  more  attention  to  listening. 

DR.  hoover: 

I  agree  with  that,  and  remember  I  said  that 
the  motor  skill  of  cane  travel  was  one  thing, 


but  it  is  important  that  the  psychological  and 
the  physiological  skills  are  entirely  different, 
and  are  just  as  important.  And,  it's  an  amal- 
gamation of  all  that  makes  a  good  traveler. 
Not  just  one.  .  .  There's  a  question  here 
that's  about  explaining  the  peripatology  course, 
and  1  know  we're  limited  somewhat  in  time, 
and  while  I'm  answering  a  question  from  the 
back.  Father  Carroll,  would  you  come  up  and 
answer  that  question,  because  I  think  it's  so 
important,  and  you  know  all  the  details  of  it. 
This  will  also  bear  on  the  last  statement  that 
was  just  made,  to  show  you  how  deeply  we 
feel  about  the  other  parts  of  travel  in  addi- 
tion  to   the   motor   skills. 

AUDIENCE  MEMBER: 

Could  you  tell  me  briefly,  about  the  use 
of  that  method  for  partially-seeing  people 
who   can't  see  at  night? 

DR.  HOOVER: 

The  question  is  to  comment  on  the  tech- 
nique for  partially-seeing  people  who  can't  see 
at  night.  I  think  you're  probably  thinking 
in  terms  of  people  with  very  restricted  fields; 
people  who  have  night  blindness;  I  think  it 
can  be  just  as  useful  at  night  for  these  people 
who  can't  see  as  any  other  technique.  And  I 
would  certainly  encourage  its  use  and  training 
in  these  situations.     Father  Carroll! 

FATHER   CARROLL: 

An   attempt   to   answer   quickly   a   question 
that   takes   a  long   answer:    The  peripatology 
course  is  a  graduate  course  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Education  in  peripatology  which  is 
a  coined  word — gotten  from  the  Greek  words 
"peri"  and  "patos."  It  has  to  do  with  the  total 
environment;    it   has   to   do   with   walking;   it 
also  has   to  do  with  science  and  art.      It's   a 
synthesis  of  them  all.    Therefore,  it's  a  gradu- 
ate course  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  blind 
persons   the   impact  with   their   total   environ- 
ment, in  so  far  as  possible  through  their  other 
senses — to    walk    with    a    maximum    of    ease 
and  skill  and  a  minimum  of  embarrassment. 
At   the   moment,   it   can   take   only   eight   stu- 
dents.    Next  year,  it  will  double  this  number. 
In   addition  to  basic  courses   in   education,   it 
involves  the  following:   40   hours   in  the  dy- 
namics   of    blindness    and    rehabilitation;    60 
hours    in    an    orientation,   so-called,   which   is 
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a  sort  of  orientation  in  the  field  of  blindness 
— gives  history  of  training  and  work  for  the 
blind,  etc.;  30  hours  of  lecturing  in  human 
senses — their  nature,  capacity  and  training; 
and  60  hours  on  the  medical  aspects  of  blind- 
ness. In  addition,  there  are  nine  credits  which 
is  equivalent  to  90  lecture  hours.  But,  there 
are  many,  many  more  hours  in  the  so-called 
"practicum."  The  practicum  includes  first, 
the  learning  to  travel  by  oneself  under  blind- 
fold. Many  persons  have  now  finished  their 
summer  course  in  mid-August.  They  are 
traveling  in  downtown  Boston  under  blind- 
fold. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  practicum  will 
take  them  into  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  where  they  will  do  bedside  work 
for  about  ten  days  and  will  be  given  lectures 
by  people  from  difl?erent  disciplines  in  the 
infirmary.  It  involves  working  at  the  rehabili- 
tation center — St.  Paul's;  it  will  be  first  ob- 
servation in  the  community  programs  where 
mobility  therapists  all  across  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  can  teach  people  in  their  own 
home  areas.  It  will  involve  observations  in 
the    public    school    program    where    a    fellow 


could  teach  the  young  children.  In  addition 
it  includes  some  40  seminar  courses  for  which 
they  are  responsible,  visiting  lecturers  such  as 
Dr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Dupress,  courses  on  geri- 
atrics, research,  courses  on  psychology  of 
minority  groups  having  to  do  with  the  blind, 
etc.  It  is  a  very  long  course,  involving  many 
different  factors.  The  first  course  began  on 
June  28th  of  this  year  and  will  be  com- 
pleted on  or  about  August  25th  of  next  year, 
and  we  move  on  from  there.  I  could  go  on 
with  this,  of  course  for  hours,  but  I  hope 
I've  given  you  enough  in  this  few  minutes. 

MR.  RIVES: 

Thank  you  Father  Carroll.  You  can  see 
why  we  were  pressed  for  time.  We  know 
from  your  questions  you  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  answered,  but  there  is  much  more 
to  be  said.  The  persons  who  were  helping 
Dr.  Hoover  to  demonstrate  will  be  available 
after  the  next  meeting  for  those  of  you  who 
wish  to  ask  additional  questions  and  maybe 
secure  some  other  comments  from  the  in- 
structors. I  think  in  order  to  close  it  up  fast, 
perhaps  we  can  give  applause  for  those  who 
have  so  well  organized   this  program. 


THE  PART  BRAILLE  PLAYS  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  BLIND  PEOPLE 

Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman,  AAIB-AAWB  Braille  Authority 
Librarian,  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


The  true  value  of  Braille  can  accurately  be 
appraised  in  terms  of  its  vital  eff^ect  upon  the 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  development  of 
blind  people.  Although  the  history  of  work 
for  the  blind  abounds  with  valiant  attempts 
to  remove  the  limitations  and  frustrations  of 
blindness,  it  was  only  with  the  discovery  of 
Braille  that  blind  people  were  emancipated 
from  the  bondage  of  ignorance  and  depend- 
ency to  the  free  world  of  literature,  educa- 
tion and  self-expression.  Braille  is  the 
medium  through  which  blind  people  have  be- 
come literate,  for  it  can  be  written  as  well  as 
read,  and  thus  the  way  is  opened  to  the  rich 
reservoir  of  the  written  word,  and  to  inde- 
pendent,   creative    activity. 

Despite  the  intrinsic  value  of  Braille  as  an 
enabling  tool,  it  is  estimated  that  only  30,000 


of  the  approximately  360,000  blind  people 
m  the  United  States  engage  in  reading  Braille 
books  and  magazines.  Obviously,  the  gross 
figure  includes  the  preschool  child,  the  aged, 
the  mentally  retarded,  the  multiple  handi- 
capped, the  foreign  born,  and  the  visually  im- 
paired, all  of  whom  come  within  the  broad 
definition  of  blindness  but  presently  do  not 
require  the  use  or  have  the  capacity  for 
Braille.  In  addition,  many  blind  people  pre- 
fer to  take  the  more  passive  approach  to  lit- 
erature and  information  through  the  facili- 
ties of  recordings,  radio  and  personal  read- 
ing services.  Although  these  substitute 
methods  are  adequate,  their  value  is  limited 
by  the  availability  of  equipment  or  by  the 
participation  of  a  second  person  at  a  specific 
time  and  place,  the.  result  of  which  is  restricted 
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activity  and  conlining  dependency.  On  the 
other  hand,  through  the  use  of  Braille,  the  in- 
dividual is  enabled  to  function  at  will,  at  any 
time  and  at  any  place,  and  is  afforded  the 
luxury  of  reading  or  re-reading  a  meaty  or 
pleasurable  passage.  Thus,  the  Braille  reader 
gains  the  advantage  of  playing  an  active  role, 
instead  of  becoming  a  participant  through 
vicarious   experience. 

Unfortunately,  many  newly  blinded  per- 
sons reject  the  study  of  Braille  in  their  con- 
fused endeavor  to  escape  from  reality,  since 
it  represents  to  them  the  admission  of  blind- 
ness. In  the  public  mind,  "blind"  and 
"Braille"  have  become  synonymous,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  social 
worker,  the  home  teacher,  and  the  public  re- 
lations personnel  to  reeducate  the  client,  the 
family  and  the  community  to  the  true  value 
of  Braille  as  an  enabling  resource  which  can 
reopen  the  way  to  entertainment,  education 
and  employment.  It  is  imperative  to  point 
up  the  truism  that  the  knowledge  of  Braille 
is  a  potent  factor  in  rehabilitation,  which  pro- 
vides a  real  foundation  for  self-sufficiency  and 
expanded  activity.  It  assures  greater  par- 
ticipation in  home  and  community  life,  and  it 
provides  the  springboard  to  individual  ac- 
complishments and  successful  employment. 

Take  for  example  the  mother  of  five  chil- 
dren who,  upon  becoming  blind,  relinquished 
her    household    duties    to    her    husband    and 
children.      Her   formerly  active  life  was   now 
reduced  to  an  occasional  auto  trip,  to  a  visit 
to  church  each  Sunday,  and  to  a  seat  beside 
her    talking    book   with    her   knitting    needles 
clicking   away.      In    time,   she   began   to   take 
care   of   her   personal   needs   and,   after   many 
months     of    stubborn     resistance,     her     home 
teacher    finally    induced    her    to    take    up    the 
study   of   Braille.      Slowly   she    regained    con- 
fidence,  until    one    day    she    got    out    of    her 
chair,   marched   into   the   kitchen   and   shooed 
the  family  out.     To  their  protests  she  replied, 
"If  I   can   learn  Braille,   I  can   do  anything." 
Once  again  she  could  jot  down  recipes,  make 
up  shopping  lists,  tag  her  clothing,  label  her 
food  stuffs,  and  read  articles  or  books  in  the 
house    or    in    the    garden.      Once    again    she 
could  also  participate  in  the  responsive  read- 
ing   in    church.      With    the    return    of    confi- 
dence,   she    quickly    assumed    full    control    of 


the   kitchen,   and    began    to   rule   the   lives    of 
her   family   as   in   former  days. 

Financially    rewarding    employment    oppor- 
tunities have  also  been  made  possible  through 
facility    with    Braille.      The    ability    to    take 
down    an    address    or    memorandum    and    to 
refer  independently  to  card  files  and  catalogs 
has  equipped  blind  people  to  be  engaged  as 
copy-typists,   switchboard   operators,   telephone 
solicitors,    vending    stand    operators,    salesmen 
in    many   fields,   etc.      The   ability   to   consult 
reference   materials    in    Braille    has    permitted 
blind   people   to   enter   the  professional   fields 
of  law,  chiropractics,  social   work,  etc.    Blind 
instructors  and  professors,  some  of  whom  are 
recognized    as    outstanding    experts    in    their 
specialties,   are    also    ably    conducting    courses 
in     mathematics,     science,     English,     speech, 
foreign    languages,    history,    government,    etc. 
One  of  these  is  acknowledged  as  an  expert  by 
the    Supreme    Court    Justices    and    has    been 
granted   fellowships   at   several   universities   in 
recognition  of  the  books  which  he  has  written 
on    the    subject.      Another    is    an    electronics 
consultant   and    trouble-shooter    with    a    large 
electronics  chain  store  and  is  the  inventor  of 
a    number    of    special    devices    in    this    field. 
Many  other  instances  of  real   achievement  by 
blind  men  and  women  are  a  matter  of  record 
and,    it   is    significant    to    note    that,    although 
some  are  in   a  position   to  employ  secretarial 
help,    many    function    independently    through 
the  use  of  Braille  materials. 

In  the  area  of  education,  Braille  continues 
to  be  employed  as  an  invaluable  resource. 
During  the  current  year,  14,762  students  in 
residential  and  public  schools  require  text- 
book material  in  Braille  so  that  they  may 
function  efficiently  in  their  studies.  The  ma- 
terials which  are  used  are  provided  either 
through  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  or  through  the  offices  of  volunteer 
transcribers  who  endeavor  to  furnish  equiva- 
lent Braille  copies  of  textbooks  so  that  the 
blind  child  can  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
compete  with  sighted  classmates.  Through 
the  Braille  and  recorded  textbooks  prepared 
by  volunteer  services,  blind  men  and  women 
also  are  successfully  meeting  the  challenge  at 
the  university  and  post  graduate  levels.  With- 
out the  availability  of  Braille  materials,  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  most 
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blind  people  to  undertake  the  study  of  foreign 
languages,   mathematics,  science   or  music. 

It  is  regrettable  that  so  many  blind  people 
whose  loss  of  vision  occurred  in  adult  life 
have  not  been  initiated  into  the  use  of  Braille 
as  an  important  part  of  their  adjustment  and 
rehabilitation.  Despite  the  physical,  emo- 
tional and  psychological  factors  involved,  it 
is  likely  that,  with  careful  analysis  and  ap- 
proach, many  more  persons  could  be  bene- 
fitted through  acquaintanceship  with  Braille. 
By  examining  the  individual's  background  and 
interests,  the  social  worker  or  home  teacher 
may  discover  that  even  a  minimum  amount 
of  Braille  can  fill  the  need  for  participation 
in  such  simple  activities  as  card  games,  bingo 
or  scrabble.  For  those  with  wider  interests, 
Braille  may  spell  the  difference  between  frus- 
tration and  boredom  and  an  active  return  to 
educational  and  literary  pursuits. 

To  underscore  the  importance  of  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  individual's  interests  and  in- 
centives, a  story  is  told  of  a  young  man  who 
struggled  tediously  with  the  learning  of 
Braille  for  eight  long  months  before,  one  day, 
he  hurled  his  primer  out  the  window  and  left 
the  house  to  join  his  old  buddies  at  the 
corner  bar.  It  had  suddenly  struck  him  that 
he  had  had  no  interest  in  reading  when  he 
could  see,  so  what  the  devil  was  he  learning 
Braille  for.  A  few  years  later,  he  learned  to 
both  read  and  write  Grade  2  Braille  in  the 
short  period  of  three  months  because  he  was 
planning  to  take  up  the  study  of  insurance 
and  wished  to  be  able  to  keep  his  own  rec- 
ords of  accounts. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  Braille 
in  the  lives  of  blind  people,  the  two  national 
associations  of  workers  and  instructors  en- 
gaged in  services  to  the  blind  authorized  ten 
years  ago  a  restudy  of  all  Braille  systems  for 
possible  improvement  and  standardization.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  present  herewith  a  re- 
view of  the  duties  and  progress  of  the  Braille 
Authority  which  now  has  the  responsibility 
of  studying  and  establishing  sound  Braille 
codes.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  opera- 
tional procedures,  accomplished  goals,  current 
activities,  and  future  plans,  all  of  which  are 
matters  of  general  interest,  rather  than  of 
technical  detail.  Considerable  time  and 
thought  have  been  expended  in  an  _  endeavor 
to  formulate  a  realistic  program  of  principles 


and  procedures  which  would  effectively  at- 
tack the  problems  inherent  in  developing  ef- 
ficient literary  and  technical  Braille  codes.  It 
was  fortuitous  that  the  Presidents  of  the  As- 
sociations, in  their  wisdom,  placed  the  weighty 
responsibility  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  three- 
member  Authority,  composed  of  individuals 
with  demonstrated  ability,  and  with  a  keen 
desire  to  serve.  The  Authority  is  now  com- 
posed of  Mrs.  Maxine  Dorf,  Co-chairman, 
Braille  Instructor  and  Proofreader  of  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  of  the  Library  of 
Congress;  Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Braille  Editor  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and  co-author 
of  a  lesson  manual  on  Braille  transcribing; 
and  Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman,  Librarian 
of  the  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  Braille 
Instructor  and  author  of  a  reference  book  on 
Braille   transcribing. 

Although  the  members  of  the  Authority 
are  conversant  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  techniques  of  each  of  the  technical 
codes,  the  assistance  and  counsel  of  specialists 
who  will  serve  on  advisory  committees  is 
being  relied  upon  for  specific  detail  and 
knowledge.  The  duty  of  the  Braille  Auth- 
ority is  to  give  interpretations,  render  opin- 
ions, and  make  recommendations  pertaining 
to  all  provisions  of  literary  and  technical 
codes.  Problems  which  require  action  by  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Authority  will  be 
considered  at  one  of  its  three  official  meet- 
ings which  are  scheduled  each  year  during 
the  months  of  November  and  March,  and  the 
third  in  connection  with  the  conventions  of 
either  the  AAIB  or  the  AAWB. 

The  Braille  Authority  reserves  for  itself 
full  responsibility  for  the  literary  code,  but 
it  is  appointing  advisory  committees  of  ex- 
perts from  the  field  on  the  subjects  of  mathe- 
matical and  scientific  notations,  music  nota- 
tion, and  Braille  illustrations  and  textbook 
techniques.  The  committees  will  map  out  the 
problems  to  be  solved  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Authority  as  to  the  type  of 
research,  if  any,  which  should  be  undertaken. 
Approved  study  projects  are  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Presidents  of  the  Associations 
as  the  basis  for  obtaining  research  grants. 
The  Authority  is  to  supervise  the  structuring 
and  procedures  of  the  research  study  and  will 
make    the   final    decision   as   to   recommenda- 
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tions    of    the    two    Associations    for    adoption 
and/or   disposition. 

The  new  literary  Braille  code  has  been  in 
widespread  use  in  the  United  Stares  for  al- 
most a  full  year,  and  its  value  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  warm  reception  of  pub- 
lishers, transcribers  and  readers  alike.  After 
eight  long  years  of  careful  investigation  and 
analysis,  a  code  was  developed  which  has 
proven  easier  to  learn  and  simpler  to  read 
through  the  introduction  of  a  few  changes  in 
rules  and  a  handful  of  added  contraaions. 
The  end  beneficial  result  has  been  that  the 
wealth  of  literature  on  library  shelves  was  not 
made  obsolete,  since  most  Braille  readers  are 
quite  unaware  of  the  changes  except  for  the 
new  set  of  contractions. 

Although  no  basic  changes  are  being  con- 
sidered at  this  time,  the  Authority  is  con- 
tinuing to  render  service  in  the  field  by  pro- 
viding interpretations  and  clarifications  on 
the  new  rules.  These  findings  are  being 
compiled  in  the  form  of  an  addendum  and 
will  be  offered  for  publication  in  the  De- 
cember, I960,  issues  of  The  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  The  International  Journal  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  The  Home 
Teacher  Magazine,  and  The  National  Braille 
Club  Bulletin,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  pub- 
lication for  volunteer  transcribers.  A  full 
report  on  suggested  revisions  or  additions 
will  be  referred  to  the  Associations  for  con- 
sideration after  a  waiting  period  of  two  years 
of  practical  application  of  the  revised  code, 
and,  in  the  interim,  the  addendum  will  be 
supplied  as  part  of  the  ink-prir.t  aad  Braille 
editions  of  the  official  1959  code. 

Early  this  year,  the  last  major  point  at  ques- 
tion in  the  international  music  Braille  code 
was  resolved  by  the  agreement  between  re- 
sponsible authorities  of  England  and  the 
United  States  that  music  be  printed  in  bar- 
over-bar,  the  chords  reading  downward  in  the 
right  hand.  As  a  result  of  this  accord,  the 
Braille  Authority  authorized  the  publication 
and  distribution  of  a  new  BRAILLE  MUSIC 
Chart,  a  new  revised  edition  of  the  PRIMER 
OF  Braille  Music,  and  the  Lessons  in 
Braille  Music  by  H.  V.  Spanner.  These 
basic  and  valuable  music  manuals  should  be 
made  available  to  the  field  by  the  late  fall 
of  this  year.  An  advisory  committee  of 
Braille   music  experts  will   aid   the   Authority 


in  the  interpretation  and  clarification  of  the 
music  code,  and  with  proposals  for  improve- 
ment and  research. 

It  is  essential  that  an  approved  set  of  stand- 
ards and  principles  be  developed  to  guide  pub- 
lishers and  transcribers  in  producing  embossed 
illustrations  and  in  applying  techniques  in 
textbooks  which  will  be  most  meaningful  to 
the  student.  The  Braille  Authority,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  advisory  committee  of  teach- 
ers and  specialists,  is  planning  to  examine 
all  existing  methods  and  techniques  for  the 
production  of  maps,  diagrams,  pictures,  etc., 
in  Braille  or  in  relief  form,  with  a  view  to 
outlining  the  problems  involved,  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  further  research  in  an 
endeavor  to  discover  the  most  effective  and 
practical  principles  to  be  employed.  Since  a 
large  number  of  blind  students  attend  public 
schools,  it  is  desirable  that  the  textbooks 
which  they  must  use  correspond  in  format  to 
the  ink-print  copy  as  closely  as  practicable. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  committee  is  to  de- 
velop appropriate  techniques  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  tabular  material,  spellers,  sentence 
diagraming,  diacritical  markings,  etc. 

The  only  major  Braille  code  which  has 
not  as  yet  attained  international  approval  is 
that  for  mathematics  and  scientific  notation. 
The  Nemeth  Code,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  AAIB  and  AAWB  in  1956,  was  basically 
only  a  proposal  toward  the  development  of  a 
new  mathematics  code,  and  was  not  the  final 
draft  of  a  completed,  all-embracing  Braille 
system.  Due  to  this  misunderstanding,  pub- 
lishers and  transcribers  who  have  attempted 
to  put  the  code  into  use  have  encountered 
many  problems  in  interpretation  and  in  pre- 
sentation, the  answers  to  which  amount  in 
bulk  to  nearly  the  size  of  the  original  code. 
In  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  sound,  complete 
code  for  the  related  fields  of  science  and 
mathematics,  the  Braille  Authority  is  calling 
upon  the  services  of  teachers,  transcribers,  and 
blind  mathematicians  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  American  Braille  mathematics 
code,  based  upon  the  examination  of  existing 
systems  and  upon  research.  The  result  may 
very  well  become  the  basis  for  another  inter- 
national  Braille  system. 

In  order  to  devise  and  develop  the  best 
possible  systems  for  literary  and  technical 
Braille  codes,  a  full  research  program  is  under 
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Study.  The  Braille  Authority  is  to  confine  its 
research  activities  primarily  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Braille  codes  to  assure  their  most 
effective  use  by  blind  people.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  provisions  of  existing  Braille  sys- 
tems will  be  retained  so  that  Braille  readers 
will  be  enabled  to  adjust  to  any  changes  with 
minimal  difficulty.  In  addition  to  such  re- 
search as  may  be  recommended  by  advisory 
committees,  further  study  is  required  to  dis- 
cover which  contractions  or  dot  combinations 
prove  most  difficult  for  the  finger-reader,  and 
hence  should  be  avoided.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  determine  whether  a  limitation  should  be 
placed  upon  the  number  of  arbitrary  symbols 
to  be  employed  in  technical  codes  to  assure 
legibility  and  comprehension  by  the  reader. 

Although  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Authority  to  initiate  basic  research  necessary 
for  the  development  of  all  tactual  reading 
media,  to  designate  areas  for  further  study 
into  the  psychological  and  physiological  as- 
pects of  finger-reading,  and  to  encourage  the 
development  of  educational  manuals  and  tools 
to  simplify  the  teaching  of  Braille  Codes, 
many  of  these  areas  of  research  are,  and 
should   continue   to   be,   the   responsibility    of 


the  research  departments  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Ways  and 
means  are  now  being  sought  for  obtaining 
financial   assistance   for  these  research  studies. 

From  the  above  summary  of  activities  and 
proposals,  it  is  evident  that  the  Braille  Auth- 
ority has  taken  its  responsibilities  quite  seri- 
ously and  is  endeavoring  to  carry  forward  a 
progressive  program  in  designing  and  de- 
veloping useful  Braille  codes  and  acceptable 
techniques.  With  continued  support  from  the 
two  sponsoring  Associations,  the  important 
goals  can  and  will  be  reached. 

Braille  is  the  magic  key  which  has  un- 
locked the  doors  to  music,  religion,  literature, 
science,  and  education.  It  has  removed  the 
shackles  of  ignorance  and  has  brought  into 
reach  social  activities  and  employment  op- 
portunities which  have  assured  fuller  par- 
ticipation in  community  life.  Flowing  forth 
from  each  of  the  six  dots  of  Braille  is  the 
inherent  potential  for  the  development  of  a 
well-adjusted,  well-educated,  well-read,  well- 
informed,  well-trained,  well-employed  member 
of  society. 


VALUES  OF  BRAILLE  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

William  H.  English,  Principal,  Department  for  the  Blind 
Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  anci  Blind,  Staunton,  Virginia 


This  paper  has  given  me  the  opportunity 
to  reevaluate  my  own  thinking  on  this  sub- 
ject. Just  what  does  Braille  mean  to  the  child 
who  is  blind.^ 

The  following  remarks  will  be  confined  to 
my  personal  observations  of  the  efl?ect  that 
Braille  reading  and  writing  has  had  on  boys 
and  girls  as  they  have  progressed  through 
school. 

The  thrill  of  learning  to  read  and  write  has 
been  experienced  by  each  one  of  you.  Some 
of  you  realized  this  through  Braille.  This 
thrill  is  still  available  today  to  boys  and  girls 
who  do  not  possess  the  necessary  vision  to 
work  with  printed  material.  It  is  as  valuable 
to  them,  perhaps  even  more  so,  as  it  was  to 
you.  With  the  availability  of  material  now 
produced  by  the  American  Printing  House  for 


the  Blind,  and  other  agencies,  the  resources 
are  almost  unlimited.  Much  of  this  material 
is  not  available  in  recorded  form,  but  only  in 
Braille. 

In  learning  to  read,  "readiness"  is  just  as 
important  for  users  of  Braille  as  it  is  for  chil- 
dren with  normal  vision.  The  fun  and  ex- 
citement that  accompany  the  child's  first  con- 
tact with  Braille  is  easily  noticed.  Many 
times,  I  have  watched  our  kindergarten  chil- 
dren playing  their  "Braille"  games.  One  of 
their  favorites  involves  using  six  large  white 
wooden  discs,  large  enough  for  one  child  to 
stand  upon.  The  discs  are  placed  on  the 
floor  in  the  normal  Braille  cell  pattern.  By 
using  various  numbers  of  children,  they  can 
form  the  necessary  dot  combinations.  This 
is  done  by  associating  the  position  of  the  dot 
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with  a  number,  1  through  6.  The  discs  are 
painted  white  for  the  children  with  partial 
vision.  The  enthusiasm  the  boys  and  girls 
display  while  playing  this  game,  and  their 
desire  to  learn  additional  letters,  or  dot  com- 
binations, certainly  is  demonstrative  of  their 
desire  to  learn  Braille.  I  am  further  reminded 
of  a  beautiful  little  blonde  girl  whose  name  is 
Midge.  For  weeks  on  end,  she  continuously 
carried  with  her  an  old  Braille  magazine. 
Although,  as  a  kindergarten  student  she  was 
not  familiar  with  Braille,  she  did  know  that 
it  was  through  the  medium  of  Braille  that 
she  was  going  to  learn  to  read.  Her  imagi- 
nation, as  is  that  of  most  six-year-olds,  was 
boundless,  and  she  read  countless  stories  from 
that  one  magazine,  just  as  her  older  sisters 
and  brothers  did  from  their  printed  books. 

These  two  examples  point  up  one  phase  of 
reading  readiness  and  the  value  of  Braille. 
The  blind  child  has  a  very  strong  desire  to  be 
able  to  read.  Although  his  parents  and  sib- 
lings may  use  another  means,  the  visually 
handicapped  child  is  still  reading.  He  is 
demonstrating  that  he  wants  to  do  the  same 
things  that  others  do.  This  he  can  do  only 
with  Braille. 

The  English  language  is  generally  accorded 
as  being  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  use  cor- 
rectly. It  is  basic  that  we  start  at  an  early 
age  to  develop  fundamental  language  under- 
standing and  usage.  Here  again  the  value 
of  Braille  appears.  Reading  and  writing  are 
essential  to  solving  the  aforementioned  prob- 
lem. How  else  is  a  blind  child  going  to  do 
this  without  using  Braille?  From  learning 
to  write  his  first  words,  to  diagramming  a  com- 
plex sentence  in  senior  high  school  English, 
the  best  medium  available  to  our  students  is 
Braille. 

Almost  all  of  the  educational  processes  of 
a  blind  child  are  based  on  the  use  of  Braille. 
Our  pattern  of  education  emphasizes  subject 
matter,  correlated  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
about  the  development  of  each  child  to  his 
full  potential.  To  this  end,  we  use  countless 
numbers  of  resources,  many  of  which  are  text- 
books. All  of  our  texts  are  in  Braille.  The 
individual  boy  or  girl  often  works  at  a  dif- 
ferent rate  of  speed  than  his  neighbor.  In 
order  to  do  this,  he  needs  his  own  set  of  ma- 
terials.     Braille   offers   him   this    opportunity. 

A    great    deal    of    educational    material    is 


available  today  in  recorded  form.  Through 
the  Talking  Book  and  tape  recordings,  many 
new  vistas  have  been  opened  for  students  and 
adults.  They,  too,  are  most  important  in  our 
educational  program  of  today.  However,  due 
to  their  very  nature  and  necessary  equipment, 
they  are  not  always  accessible  or  practical. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  important 
relationships  for  any  child  is  that  between 
himself  and  his  teacher.  Perhaps,  this  is 
even  more  important  for  the  child  who  is 
visually  handicapped.  A  harmonious  atmos- 
phere and  an  understanding  of  a  child's  prob- 
lems are  essential  to  a  good  learning  situa- 
tion. In  our  school  we  insist  that  every 
teacher  understand  and  be  able  to  use  Braille. 
To  us,  the  reasons  are  obvious.  Similarly, 
the  parent  who  will  take  the  time  and  make 
the  effort  to  learn  Braille  will  find  a  reward- 
ing relationship  with  their  child.  For  the 
residential  pupil,  this  means  that  he  can  read 
his  own  letters  from  home.  One  of  our 
fourth  grade  pupils,  Horace,  receives  a  Braille 
letter  from  his  mother  each  day.  Certainly, 
the  bonds  of  this  parent-child  relationship 
are  strengthened  because  of  this.  The  parents 
of  a  pupil  who  attends  a  day  school  will  also 
better  understand  their  child's  educational 
progress,  as  well  as  having  a  skill  in  common, 
if  they  can  use  Braille. 

The  school  library,  with  its  many  stacks  of 
novels,  reference  materials,  biographical  works, 
and  magazines  is  a  "new  world"  for  the  child. 
True,  a  great  deal  of  these  materials  that  are 
catagorized  as  belonging  in  the  library  are, 
and  should  be,  available  in  recorded  form. 
The  Library  of  Congress,  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  and  others  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  through  various 
types  of  recorded  material.  However,  it  is 
my  impression  that  this  is  more  valuable  to 
the  adult  than  to  the  school  age  child. 

If  we  would  allow  her,  a  twelve-year-old 
seventh  grader  named  Jeanie  would  read  every 
book  in  our  Library  without  stopping.  At 
the  present  time,  her  greatest  wish  is  to  be 
locked  in  a  room  with  "a  million  Braille 
books."  Through  the  use  of  extensive  read- 
ing, she  has  developed  into  a  most  creative 
youngster.  Within  a  short  period  of  time 
she,  and  others,  will  have  still  another  area 
of  reading  open  to  them.     With  the  comple- 
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tion  of  the  first  encyclopedia  in  Braille,  in  its 
145 -odd  volumes,  a  long-felt  need  will  be 
met.  Through  the  means  of  Braille,  blind 
people  will  have  their  first  opportunity  to 
personally  examine  and  explore  new  realms  of 
classified  knowledge.  In  the  development  of 
techniques  of  research  and  study,  the  teacher 
of  the  visually  handicapped  child  will  have  a 
tool  never  before  available. 

A   high  level   of  proficiency  in   the  use   of 
Braille  is  as  desirable  for  the  blind  child,  as  is 
print    for    the    sighted.      Over    the    past    few 
years,  proficiency  and   achievement  tests   have 
become    increasingly    important    in    designing 
our   educational   programs   for   the   individual 
child.     Here  I  am  reminded  of  two  extreme 
cases,   Larry,   a   high   school   sophomore,   read 
at  an  average  of  191   words  per  minute  with 
100    per    cent    comprehension.      Ronnie,    his 
equal  in  age,  could  read  almost  any  type  of 
material  given  to  him,  yet  his  comprehension 
of  this   material  was   so  low  it  could   not  be 
measured.     The  opportunity  to  arrive  at  these 
measurements  is  readily  available  and  is  most 
important.      Through   the   use   of   the   Braille 
adapted     STANFORD     Achievement     Test 
series,  the  Sones-Harry  Achievement  Test 
and  others,  we  are  able  to  determine  how  our 
students  compare,  on  grade  level,  with  sighted 
children.      We    are    also    able    to    determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  achieving  below,  equal 
to,  or  above  their  expected  levels,  by  compar- 
mg  their  individual  results  with  their  intelli- 
gence   quotient.       Through    the    use    of    the 
COLLEGE  Entrance  Examination  Board 
SCHOLASTIC  Aptitude  Test,  which  is  avail- 
able  in   Braille,  we  are  able   to  compare    by 
percentile    ranking,   our   college-bound    pupils 
with    others   who   are   expected    to   enter   col- 
lege.     Portion,  or  all,   of  these   examinations 
are  available  in   recorded   form  or  can   be  so 


administered  that  the  child  does  not  have  to 
read  to  himself.  However,  the  most  accurate 
results  are  obtainable  only  when  the  child 
does  the  necessary  reading  for  himself. 

The  music  notation  and  mathematics  codes 
are  still  other  values  of  Braille  in  the  educa- 
tion of  visually  handicapped  children.  The 
prodigiousness  of  the  task  without  these  two 
Braille  codes  would  undoubtedly  be  too  great 
for   most    individuals. 

The  final  facet  I  would  like  to  mention  is 
perhaps  not  as  tangible  as  the  other  educa- 
tional phases,  as  it  deals  with  creativity.  Self- 
expression  is  possible  through  oral  means,  but 
for  the  creative  mind,  written  expression  holds 
greater  fruition  for  his  talent.  Using  the 
medium  of  Braille,  the  student  is  not  only 
able  to  enjoy  his  own  literary  efl^ort,  but  he 
can  also  employ  self-criticism.  A  totally  blind 
twelve-year-old  girl's  impressions  of  the 
autumn  season  dearly  demonstrate  creative 
writing! 

FALL 
One  day  I  went  outside. 
The  leaves  on  the  wall  were  all  curled  up. 
The   air   was   filled    with    the   smell    of   rusty 

water. 
h  had  just  rained. 

The  pavement  was   slippery  under  my   feet. 
Here  and  there.   .   .  . 
Acorns  lay  strewn   upon  the  ground. 
The  air  was  cool  on  my  face. 
And  there  were  no  birds  singing. 
By  all  these  signs  I  knew.   . 
It  was  Fail. 

I  have  touched  only  some  of  the  educa- 
tional values  of  Braille.  To  every  child. 
Braille  will  have  special  values  other  than' 
just  a  means  to  an  education.  How  he  uses 
it  will  be  up  to  him. 


THE   VALUE   OF  BRAILLE   IN  REHABILITATION 

George  J.  Emanuele,  Director 

Medical  and  Social  Services,  Florida  Council 

for  the  Blind,  Tampa,  Florida 


A  study  may  reveal  that  a  large  number  of 
blind  skilled  in  the  use  of  Braille  may  later 
drop  its  use  entirely,  having  little  use  for  it. 
Also,  the  study  may  reveal  that  those  who 
have  forgotten  Braille  manage  very  nicely  to 


carry  considerable  responsibility  and  use  one 
method  or  another  for  communication.  The 
study  will  no  doubt  also  indicate  that  the 
majority  of  persons  blinded  later  in  life  show 
little  inclination  to  learning  Braille,  and  also 
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manage  to  continue  to  earn  a  living  and  carry 
on   some   form   of   communication. 

To  begin  with  it  would  be  well  to  ask  the 
question  "Is  Braille  necessary?"  Even  with 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  field 
of  communication,  I  am  sure  that  we  will  all 
agree  that  Braille  continues  to  be  the  most 
useful  reading  and  writing  tool  for  the  blind. 
Economically,  and  with  versatility.  Braille 
may  be  applied  along  practical  lines  for  two 
particular    reasons: 

1.  Facility  in  recording. 

2.  Facility  in  reading. 

In  confining  our  remarks  to  the  subject, 
the  next  question  would  be  then:  Is  Braille 
necessary  in  rehabilitation?  In  attempting  to 
arrive  at  an  intelligent  answer,  the  following 
thoughts  come  forth.  They  present  them- 
selves in  a  form  of  further  questions  and 
answers.  Is  Braille  necessarily  a  measure  of 
intelligence  and  ability,  and  the  answer  is  "no." 
Would  a  study  of  jobs  held  by  the  blind  re- 
veal that  a  knowledge  of  Braille  is  necessary 
on  the  job,  and  the  answer  again  would  be 
"no,"  in  most  instances.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  Braille  is  valuable  in  the  rehabilitation 
process,  and  the  following  remarks  I  hope 
will  support  this  conclusion. 

There  is  something  very  fundamental  in 
achieving  the  end  results  of  rehabilitation 
which,  by  the  way,  is  satisfaction  in  em- 
ployment to  both  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee. The  fundamental  important  faaor 
is  "what  does  the  individual  have  to  sell?  To 
offer?  What  service  has  he  to  present?"  Aside 
from  specific  skills  required  by  the  job,  what 
else  does  the  employer  look  for  during  the 
initial  interview  and  screening  and  selection 
of  a  person  for  the  job?  We  know  for  sure 
that  the  majority  of  employers  look  for  more 
than  the  particular  skill  required  by  the  job. 
In  fact,  today  many  employers  realize  the  im- 
portance of  ability  for  the  person  to  follow 
orders  and  to  work  with  his  coworkers.  Many 
employers  see  the  importance  of  maturity, 
versatility,  adaptability  as  being  more  impor- 
tant than  the  degree  of  skill  required  by  the 
particular    job    operation. 

I  would  like  to  devote  a  moment  to  the 
importance  of  versatility,  the  resourcefulness 
of  the  individual  applying  for  a  particular  job. 
There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  depressions;  to 


tight  markets;  to  competitions  that  exist  know- 
ing that  other  persons  may  be  applying  for 
the  same  job.  Employers  have  a  right  to  be 
selective.  They  have  a  right  to  think  in 
terms  of  making  a  profit.  They  have  a  right 
to  select  an  employee  who  can  perform  the 
best  job  under  changing  conditions,  the  em- 
ployee who  is  adaptable  to  changes  and  who  is 
efficient  and  self-sufficient. 

Just  where  does  Braille  fit  into  this  effort 
to  secure  a  job,  the  end  result  of  rehabilita- 
tion? Is  it  essential,  is  it  necessary?  The 
answer  is:  Braille  may  make  a  difference  be- 
tween getting  a  job  and  not  getting  it.  It 
may  provide  the  dramatic  appeal  to  the  em- 
ployer and  impress  him  with  the  resourceful- 
ness of  the  individual  in  meeting  all  of  the 
job  demands.  Let's  go  back  for  a  moment 
and  consider  the  person  who  is  being  helped 
as  part  of  a  counseling  program  in  deter- 
mining the  selection  of  a  job  objective.  Im- 
mediately, the  professional  counselor  is  im- 
pressed by  the  blind  person  who  demonstrates 
skill  in  the  use  of  Braille.  The  skill  immedi- 
ately does  provide  information  concerning  the 
person's  intelligence;  after  all,  there  is  brain 
power  and  intelligence  necessary  in  order  to 
become  skillful  in  Braille.  It  enables  the 
client  to  participate  in  certain  tests.  Counsel- 
ors are  human  beings,  so  they,  too,  will  do 
everything  in  their  power  in  planning  a  pro- 
gram that  may  actually  influence  the  selec- 
tion of  a  job  of  a  higher  caliber,  utilizing 
the  many  abilities  of  the  blind  person  who 
does  know  Braille.  Very  recently,  a  Lions 
Club  heard  of  a  nine-year-old  boy  who  knew 
Braille  very  well.  They  proceeded  to  invite 
him  to  a  Lions  meeting.  In  planning  to  dem- 
onstrate Braille,  the  boy  brought  along  with 
him  the  book  TREASURE  ISLAND  by  Stevenson, 
and  proceeded  to  read  with  facility  a  portion 
of  the  book  to  the  Lions.  There  is  no  question 
that  this  nine-year-old  boy  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  community  and  the  rehabilitation 
agency,  and  eventually  attend  college  based 
upon  his  present  progress  at  nine  years  of 
age.  To  me,  this  is  impressionable,  and  helps 
us  to  answer  the  question:  Is  Braille  valu- 
able in   rehabilitation? 

Very  recently,  one  applicant  applying  for  a 
professional  job  had  a  case  strapped  to  his 
shoulder.  During  the  course  of  the  inter- 
view,   he    opened    the   case    and    out   came    a 
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Banks  Writer.  By  clamping  the  Banks  "Writer 
between  his  knees,  and  with  hardly  any  dis- 
traction, he  made  notes  during  the  course  of 
the  interview.  He  handled  the  Banks  Writer 
with  dexterity  and  showed  evidence  of  know- 
ing shorthand  Braille.  Later,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  review  addresses  and  notes  and 
portions  of  the  conversation  that  needed  to 
be  reviewed,  he  took  a  portion  of  the  tape 
and  without  much  difficulty  demonstrated 
that  he  had  taken  careful  notes  in  Braille. 

I  recall  another  instance  where  an  appli- 
cant applying  for  the  job  happened  to  have  a 
3 "  X  5 "  card  in  his  pocket  complete  with  facts 
and  figures  concerning  his  home  town.  By 
coincidence,  the  subject  of  his  home  town 
came  up,  and  without  any  effort  he  was  able 
to   give   a   complete   description   of   facts   and 


figures  concerning  his  community.  Occasion- 
ally, he  made  reference  to  his  Braille  notes, 
and  there,  too,  it  was  evident  that  it  was  in 
shorthand. 

In  both  instances  these  two  professional 
workers  secured  the  job.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  use  of  Braille  was  only  part  of  the 
reason  for  their  selection  for  the  job,  evidence 
of  their  proficiency  may  have  contributed  to 
the  decision  of  employing  the  two  men. 

In  summary  then,  the  knowledge  of  Braille 
and  proficiency  in  its  use  is  a  demonstration 
of  a  person's  effort  to  be  as  self-sufficient  as 
possible.  It  is  basically  an  asset  and  a  resource 
that  may  come  in  handy  in  everyday  life,  and 
is  perhaps  essential  in  achieving  a  goal  in 
rehabilitation. 
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MINUTES  OF  FIRST  BUSINESS  SESSION 
2:00  p.m.,  Tuesday,  August  30,  I960 


The  first  Business  Session  of  the  I960 
Convention  was  called  to  order  by  President 
H.  A.  Wood,  at  2:00  p.m.,  Tuesday,  August 
30th. 

The  Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee, 
presented  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  George  E. 
Keane,  and  read  by  Mrs.  Keane  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Keane,  (see  page  68),  was  the  first 
order  of  business.  After  the  reading  of  the 
report,  Mr.  Keane  moved  its  adoption.  The 
motion  was  duly  seconded,  and,  after  an  op- 
portunity for  discussion,  the  Convention 
unanimously  adopted  the  report  as  presented. 
The  second  order  of  business  was  the  Re- 
port of  the  Ethics  Committee,  presented  by 
the  Chairman,  Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper  (see 
page  62).  Following  the  reading  of  the 
report,  Miss  Hooper  moved  its  adoption. 
Discussion  followed  with  respect  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Ethics  Committee  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  appoint  a  committee  to 
work  with  the  Ethics  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  present  Code,  recom- 
mending improvements,  and  consideration  of 
ways  and  means  of  making  the  Seal  of  Good 
Practice  more  important  to  all  agencies  serv- 
ing blind  persons.  Several  members  endorsed 
this  suggestion  from  the  floor,  and,  after  a 
thorough  discussion,  a  vote  was  taken  on  the 
adoption  of  the  Committee's  report  and  recom- 
mendations  contained   therein. 

Mr.  Wood,  as  presiding  officer,  then  stated 
that  the  next  item  on  the  agenda  was  "Other 
Business,"  whereupon  Dr.  Allan  W.  Sherman 
of  New  York  City  asked  for  and  was  given 
the  floor,  at  which  time  he  outlined  at  some 
length  his  sincere  belief  in  the  need  for  a 
strengthening  of  the  AAWB.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  Dr.  Sherman's  remarks,  he  offered 
the  following  motion: 


I  HEREBY  MOVE,  AND  RESPECT- 
FULLY URGE,  That  the  voters  of  AAWB 
instruct  the  President  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  nine  members,  whose  charge 
shall  be: 

( 1 )  To  review  the  structure  of  the  or- 
ganization as  indicated  in  its  Constitution 
and  By-laws,  and  to  recommend  necessary 
changes  in  this  structure  which  will  result 
in  better  accomplishments  of  the  goals  and 
functions  of  the  organization. 

(2)  To  review  the  composition  of  and 
the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
the  Executive  Committee,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  position  of  a  full-time  Execu- 
tive Director,  which  will  result  in  a  more 
effective  and  efficient  balance  between  ad- 
ministrative control  and  policy-making  func- 
tions, and  to  make  necessary  recommenda- 
tions thereto. 

(3)  To  establish  close  liaison  between 
this  Committee  and  an  already  existing  com- 
mittee which  is  charged  with  reviewing  and 
making  recommendations  with  regard  to  the 
report  of  the  Long-range  Planning  Com- 
mittee. 

(4)  To  consider  the  above  in  relation  to 
a  fiscal  program  which  will  ensure  adequate 
financial  support;  and  to  establish  appro- 
priate budgetary  planning  and  control  to 
produce  maximum  utilization  of  financial 
support. 

AND  IT  IS  FURTHER  MOVED,  That 
this  Committee  be  instructed  to  report  to 
the  members  of  AAWB  its  findings  and 
recommendations  for  action  at  its  next 
Annual   Meeting. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Francis 
J.  Cummings  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
There  was  general  agreement  from  the  floor 
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with  respect  to  Dr.  Sherman's  motion,  and, 
when  the  question  was  called,  the  vote  was 
unanimous  on  the  aforestated  motion. 

A  short  discussion  from  the  floor  followed 
concerning  the  format  of  the  I960  program, 
and  it  was  recommended  that,  in  the  future, 
the  program  format  should  be  similar  to  pro- 
grams of  years  preceding    I960. 

Mr.  Irving  Miller  of  New  York  City  then 
requested  the  floor,  at  which  time  he  offered 
a  resolution  which  would  place  AAWB  on 
record  with  a  policy  of  holding  meetings  in 
cities  where  there  would  be  no  type  of  dis- 
crimination due  to  race,  creed  or  national 
origin  of  members.  The  President  referred 
the  resolution  as  presented  by  Mr.  Miller  to 
the  Resolutions  Committee,  whereupon  Mr. 
Miller  asked  that  he  be  allowed  to  restate 
the  whole  subject  in  the  form  of  a  motion. 
It  was  explained  that  this  would  have  to  be 
done  in  the  form  of  a  motion  withdrawing 
the  resolution.  Before  this  motion  was  com- 
pleted, however,  it  was  determined  from  the 
records  that  Mr.  Miller  was  not  a  member 
of  the  AAWB  and,  therefore,  was  not  in  a 
position  to  present  either  a  resolution  or  a 
motion,  since  the  Business  Meeting  was  open 
to  members  only. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Maloney  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  thereupon  asked  for  recognition,  which 
was  granted,  and  she  presented  the  following 
motion : 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  MOVE,  That  the 
AAWB,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  determine 
not  to  hold  any  convention  in  any  city 
where  any  member  or  guest  of  the  AAWB 
will  be  subject  to  any  discrimination  or  any 
embarrassment  because  of  race,  color  or 
national    origin. 

This  motion  was  duly  seconded  by  Mr. 
Harold   Richterman   of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  floor  was  then  thrown  open  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  motion.  The  first  person  to 
rise  to  a  point  of  question  was  Mr.  W.  J. 
Strickland  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  who 
inquired  if  AAWB  had  contracted  for  hotel 
space  in  Memphis.  This  question  was  an- 
swered in  the  negative  by  the  Executive  Di- 
rector. Mr.  Roy  Kumpe,  of  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  then  asked  for  and  received  recogni- 
tion   to    come    to    the    platform    to    speak    in 


opposition  to  the  motion.  The  next  person 
to  receive  recognition  was  Dr.  Francis  M. 
Andrews  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  who  pro- 
posed a  substitute  motion,  as  follows: 

I  MOVE,  That  the  AAWB,  after  1961, 
shall,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  hold  no  con- 
vention in  any  city  where  any  member  or 
guest  of  the  convention  will  be  subject  to 
any  discrimination  or  embarrassment  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Miss  Jodie 
Jackson,  of  Tampa,  Florida. 

After  the  substitute  motion  was  seconded, 
a  member  rose  to  a  point  of  order,  requesting 
from  the  Chair  information  as  to  whether  the 
matter  of  segregation  had  been  discussed  in 
Detroit  at  the  time  the  membership  voted  to 
accept  the  invitation  from  Memphis  for  1961. 
The  Chair  answered  in  the  affirmative,  stating 
that  the  matter  had  been  openly  discussed  on 
the  floor  by  difl^erent  members  and  especially 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Convention  by 
Mr.  Roy  Kumpe  before  a  vote  was  taken  on 
the   Memphis   invitation.  I 

The  next  speaker  to  be  recognized  was  Mr. 
William  J.  Ferrell,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
who  pointed  out  that  to  undo  the  action  of 
the  Convention  of  1959  would  be  taking  a 
step  backward,  that  the  Convention  accepted 
the  invitation  and  plans  had  been  made,  and 
that  the  segregation  question  would  not,  in 
his  opinion,  embarrass  any  participants.  He 
urged  that,  regardless  of  future  policy,  the 
I960  Miami  Convention  not  try  to  rescind 
the  action   taken   by  the    1959   Convention. 

Dr.  Jacob  Freid  of  New  York  City  asked 
for  and  received  recognition  from  the  Chair, 
and  came  to  the  platform  to  speak  enthusi- 
astically in  favor  of  the  philosophy  outlined 
in  Miss  Maloney 's  motion  and  Dr.  Andrew's 
substitute   motion. 

Mr.  Irving  Sells  of  New  York  City  was  the 
next  speaker  in  support  of  the  substitute 
motion.  The  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  also  spoke  in  support 
of  the  motion  before  the  body.  Ample  time 
was  given  by  the  President  for  all  members 
to  express  their  beliefs. 

Before  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  substitute 
motion  presented   by  Mr.   Andrews,  the  Rev- 
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erend  A.  D.  Croft  of  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina, rose,  and  after  receiving  recognition, 
moved  that  the  question  be  tabled.  This 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Delbert  K.  Aman 
of  Pierre,  South  Dakota.  In  the  standing  vote 
that  followed,  the  motion  was  passed  to  table 
the  entire  matter. 

Mr.  David  Berling  of  New  York  City  then 
moved  that  a  tally  be  taken  of  the  number 
of  members  in  the  room  at  the  present  time. 
This  motion,  seconded  by  Julian  Siewierski, 
failed  of  passage  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.    Wood    then    stated    that   plans    would 


proceed  for  the  1961  meeting  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee;  but  he  further  suggested  that  an 
amendment  to  the  By-laws  be  prepared,  stat- 
ing the  policy  of  the  Association  with  respect 
to  segregation   for   future  conventions. 

The  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll  moved 
that  the  Chair  be  commended  on  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  handled  the  debate  and 
action  on  the  entire  question,  which  motion 
was    unanimously   approved. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  at  4:20  p.m. 


MINUTES  OF  SECOND  BUSINESS  SESSION 
9:00  a.m.,  Friday,  September  2,  I960 


The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  9:30  a.m.  in  the  Bal  Masque  room,  Ameri- 
cana Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Florida  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  agenda  as  outlined  in  the 
program. 

First,   Mr.    John   Jarvis,    Secretary    General, 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
expressed    his   appreciation    for   being   invited 
to   attend    the   AAWB   Convention    and    con- 
veyed best  wishes  for  a  successful  Convention 
from  the  President  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Col.  E.  A.   Baker. 
Mr.   Jarvis   stated  that  since  he  had   outlined 
in  detail  the  activities  of  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  his  talk  at  the 
Membership  Breakfast,  he  would  not  take  up 
the  time  to  repeat,  but  instead  expressed  sin- 
cere  appreciation    for   having   been    permitted 
to  participate  in  the  I960  AAWB  Convention. 
The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Maurice  Olsen, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion   of   Instructors   of   the   Blind,   who   pre- 
sented a  report  from  the  President,  Miss  Lois 
Cox   (see  page  74).     Dr.  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Executive  Director,  American   Foundation   for 
the  Blind,  presented  an   outline  of  activities 
of   the   American    Foundation    for   the   Blind 
(see  page   77). 

Next  after  Dr.  Barnett  was  the  report  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee  presented  by  the 
Chairman,  Dr.   Francis   Cummings    (see   page 


72),  followed  by  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Certiiication  of  Home  Teachers  presented  by 
Mr.  Raymond  Dickinson  of  Chicago,  Illinois, 
for  Mr.  A.  N.  Magill,  Chairman  (see  page 
62).  The  Reverend  A.  D.  Croft  as  Chairman 
of  the  Necrology  Committee  delivered  a  prayer 
and  read  the  names  of  recently  deceased  mem- 
bers (see  page  71).  The  report  of  the  Audit- 
ing Committee  (see  page  65)  was  given  by 
the  Chairman,  William  Ratchford,  who  moved 
its  adoption,  and  the  motion  was  duly  seconded 
and  carried. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
AAWB  was  read  by  the  Executive  Director, 
who  moved  its  adoption.  The  report  was 
adopted  (see  page  61)  and  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  therein  were  then  presented 
by  the  President  for  a  vote.  First,  the  Board 
nominated  Mr.  Alan  T.  Hunt  to  succeed  Miss 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper  on  the  Ethics  Committee 
for  a  5-year  term.  The  President  asked  for 
nominations  from  the  floor  and,  there  being 
none,  Mr.  Hunt  was  elected  to  a  5 -year  term 
on  the  Ethics  Committee  by  acclamation. 

The  recommendation  in  the  Board  Re- 
port concerning  invitations  for  future  con- 
ventions was  then  opened  for  discussion.  The 
Executive  Director  explained  the  situation 
confronting  the  Host  Committee  of  Seattle 
with  respect  to  the  1962  Convention,  and  it 
was   agreed   by  the   Convention   that   Seattle's 
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request  to  be  considered  for  1963  be  honored. 
This  left  the  location  for  1962  Convention 
open  for  discussion.  Mr.  Walker  explained 
that  three  invitations  had  been  received  for 
1962 — 1  from  Boston,  1  from  Cleveland,  and 
1  from  the  Braille  Institute  of  America  in 
Los  Angeles  to  be  considered  if  the  member- 
ship insisted  upon  going  to  the  West  Coast. 
As  stated,  the  membership  honored  the  Seattle 
Committee's  request  for  consideration  for 
1963,  thereby  eliminating  Los  Angeles  as  a 
possibility  for   1962. 

The  Executive  Director  stated  that,  since 
arriving  at  the  Convention,  an  additional  in- 
vitation   had    been    received   from   Richmond, 


Virginia  to  be  considered  for  1962.  Mr.  Jake 
Jacobson  obtained  recognition  and  withdrew 
the  invitation  from  Richmond  reducing  the 
selection  of  cities  for  '62  to  Boston  and  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Irving  Selis  of  New  York  moved 
that  the  AAWB  meet  in  Cleveland  in  1962. 
The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  the  ques- 
tion called.  The  vote  was  taken  and  Cleve- 
land was   selected. 

There  being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Convention,  the  President  declared 
the  meeting  adjourned  at  11:46  a.m. 

Respeafully  submitted,  I 

HULEN  C.  WALKER,  Executive  Director 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Hulen  C.  Walker,  Executive  Direaor 


Your  Board  of  Directors  has  tried  diligently 
to  carry  out  the  direaives  given  at  the  last 
convention  and  to  properly  watch  over  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  for  the  past  year. 
Your  President  and  Executive  Director  at- 
tended the  General  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in 
Rome,  Italy,  August  21-31,  1959,  where  they 
represented  the  Association  and  expressed  your 
views  and  stated  your  policies.  Other  meet- 
ings at  which  your  Association  has  been  rep- 
resented during  the  past  year  include  the  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Association  in  Boston 
and  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Your 
Association  has  also  been  represented  at  many 
other  meetings  by  the  President,  the  Execu- 
tive Director,  or  one  of  the  other  officers. 

You  have  heard  committee  reports  which 
reflect  the  conditions  and  status  of  various 
phases  of  your  Association,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  necessary  to  go  into  specific  details  of 
their  work  at  this  time.  Your  Board  does 
have  a  few  matters  which  must  be  brought 
to  your  attention  in  this  report. 

First,  last  year,  the  members  assembled  in 
Detroit  voted  to  hold  our  1962  Convention 
in  Seattle,  Washington.  It  has  now  become 
apparent  that  it  is  impossible  to  hold  the  con- 
vention in  Seattle  in  1962  for  two  reasons: 
First,  the  International  Conference  of  Educa- 
tors of  Blind  Youth  will  meet  in  mid-August, 
1962,  in  Hanover,  Germany,  and  some  of 
your  officers  wish  to  attend  this  meeting.  Un- 
fortunately, the  City  of  Seattle  cannot  provide 


hotel  accommodations  for  our  Association  at  a 
time  which  would  not  conflict  with  the  meet- 
ing in  Germany.  Second,  the  City  of  Seattle 
is  planning  a  world  exposition  to  run  from 
early  May  to  late  October,  1962.  This  is  the 
reason  that  the  Host  Committee  finds  itself 
unable  to  secure  adequate  hotel  space  at  a 
time  which  will  not  conflict  with  the  meeting 
of  the  ICEBY.  However,  the  Seattle  Host 
Committee  urgently  requests  that  we  respect 
their  invitation  for  1962  by  moving  it  back 
one  year  to  1963.  This  seems  to  be  a  fair 
request  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  Seattle, 
and  your  Board  of  Directors  therefore  recom- 
mends to  you  that  we  accept  Seattle's  invita- 
tion for  1963  rather  than  for  1962,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Seattle  Host 
Committee  has  already  made  extensive  plans 
for  entertaining  our  Convention. 

Your  Board  of  Directors  has  received  three 
substitute  invitations  for  the  year  1962,  one 
from  Boston,  Massachusetts;  another  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  a  third  from  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Your  Board  evaluated 
these  invitations  and  conditions  under  which 
they  are  to  be  considered  for  1962.  After 
much  discussion,  your  Board  wishes  to  recom- 
mend to  you  that  you  consider  the  invitation 
from  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  hold  your  convention  in 
that  city  in  1962.  This  decision  was  reached 
after  considering  at  length  the  invitation  from 
the  Braille  Institute  of  America  of  Los 
Angeles,  which  was  submitted  for  the  purpose 
of  making  available  to  the  delegates  a  place 
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to  meet  on  the  West  Coast  in  1962,  rather 
than  moving  it  back  to  1963.  The  Board 
wishes  to  thank  Mr.  Alan  T.  Hunt  for  ex- 
tending this  generous  offer  to  provide  a  place, 
in  case  it  is  the  will  of  the  membership  to 
go  West  in  1962. 

On  August  31st,  your  President  and  Ex- 
ecutive Director  attended  a  meeting  called  by 
Mr.  Eric  T.  Boulter,  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  Overseas  Blind,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  plans  for  the  1964  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  in  New  York  City.  The  general 
thinking  of  that  group  was  that  the  AAWB 
should  consider  holding  its  1964  meeting  in 
New  York  City,  just  prior  to  the  convening 
of  the  WCWB  meeting.  We  will  be  able 
to  report  more  fully  to  you  on  this  matter  at 
your   next   convention. 

Your  Board  of  Directors  has  received  from 
the  Ethics  Committee  a  nomination  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  its  membership  caused  annually  by 


the  expiration  of  one  member's  term  of  office. 
The  Committee  this  year  presented  to  your 
Board  the  name  of  Mr.  Alan  T.  Hunt  to 
succeed  Miss  Marjorie  Hooper  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  for  the  next  5 -year  term. 
Your  Board  recommends  to  you  this  nomina- 
tion. 

Your  Board  unanimously  commends  Miss 
Hooper  for  her  long  term  of  service  on  the 
Ethics  Committee — six  years  as  Secretary  and 
one  year  as  Chairman.  This  is  the  longest 
term  ever  served  to  date  by  any  one  member 
of  the  Committee. 

Your  Board  also  wishes  to  express  its  con- 
gratulations to  a  fellow  member,  Mr.  Philip 
N.  Harrison,  on  being  selected  as  the  recipient 
of  the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Memorial  Award 
for    1960. 

Respectfully     submitted     for     the 

Board  of  Directors, 
Hulen  C.  Walker,  Executive 
Director 


REPORT  OF  THE  ETHICS  COMMITTEE 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Chairman 

Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


During  the  year  just  passed,  your  Ethics 
Committee  has  held  two  meetings,  one  of 
two  days  in  December,  1959,  and  the  other 
yesterday  afternoon.  As  you  may  remember, 
the  annual  awards  of  the  Seal  of  Good  Prac- 
tice were  put  on  a  calendar-year  basis  two 
years  ago;  therefore,  the  first  meeting  was 
concerned  with  the  consideration  of  renewal 
and  new  applications  for  the  Seal  for  the 
I960  year.  In  the  course  of  this  meeting, 
and  subsequently  through  correspondence,  32 
applications  were  considered,  with  awards  as 
follows : 
6th-Year  Renewals  (4) 

(These  agencies  have  consistently  applied 
for,  and  received,  an  annual  award  of  the 
Seal  of  Good  Practice  since  the  establishment 
of  your  Ethics  Committee  In   1953) 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
Braille  Institute  of  America 
Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
5th- YEAR  Renewals  (9) 

American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind 
Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind    (San  Rafael, 

Calif.) 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind 
New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind 
PAB,  Harrisburg 
PAB,  Blaire  Centre 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 
4TH-YBAR  Renewals  (3) 

Allen    County    (Indiana)    League    for    the 

Blind 
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Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
John  Milton  Society 
3RD-YEAR  RENEWALS    (4) 

Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind 
Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind 
Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind 
2ND-YEAR  RENEWALS    (8) 
Blinded  Veterans  Association 
Christian   Record   Benevolent   Association 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 
North  Carolina  Association  for  the  Blind 
North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind 
PAB,  Hazelton  Branch 
PAB,  Lycoming  County  Branch 
Second  Sight  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
IST-YEAR  RENEWALS    (1) 

Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind 
Original  Applications   (3) 

Houston-Harris  County  (Texas)  Lighthouse 
Library  of  Congress,  Division  for  the  Blind 
Volunteers  Services  for  the  Blind, 

Philadelphia 
The  above  total  32  awards. 
This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a  poor 
record  of  applications  and  awards,  when  one 
considers  that  the  Foundation  "Directory  of 
Agencies  Serving  Blind  Persons  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada"  lists  over  600  entries.  It 
should  give  us  all  cause  for  pause  to  con- 
sider why  the  apparent  indifference  to  apply- 
ing for,  and  receiving,  the  Seal  of  Good 
Practice.  Your  Ethics  Committee  is  as  deeply 
concerned  as  you,  as  members  of  the  AAWB, 
should  be.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  sev- 
eral reports  to  the  Convention  from  your 
Committee  have  hinted  at  the  problems  and 
the  need  for  revivication  of  interest  in  the 
work  of  this  most  important  committee.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  it  is  time  to  lay  before 
the  members  of  the  Association  a  considered 
analysis  of  the  situation. 

Primarily,  the  blame  for  apparent  indiffer- 
ence to  seeking  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice 
would  seem  to  lie  in  the  tenets  of  the  Code 
of  Ethics  itself.  When  the  Code  was  adopted 
by  the  AAWB  in  1953,  every  member  of  the 
Association  was  imbued  with  a  sense  of  virtue 
and  zeal,  and  looked  forward  to  this  method 
of  "pulling  up  by  our  own  bootstraps"  the 
professional  attitudes  and  services  of  all  our 
agencies  for  the  blind.    We  felt  that  the  Code 


heralded  a  new  day,  if  you  will,  and  your 
elected  Committee  set  to  work  with  vigor, 
at  the  same  time  always  keeping  in  mind  that 
we,  as  individuals,  were  not  out  to  vent  our 
personal  spleen  on  the  agencies  applying  for 
the  Award.  Rather,  we  have  consistently 
taken  the  view  that  the  Ethics  Committee 
must  act  as  a  sort  of  judicial  court  which 
should  render  its  decisions  simply  on  the 
records  submitted — in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  itself,  and, 
further,  that  the  Committee  is  not  a  policing 
agency. 

Today,  we  are  still  at  work  following  these 
principles,  but  what  do  we  find?  If  you  will 
carefully  examine  the  wording  of  the  Code 
of  Ethics,  including  the  several  amendments 
thereto  passed  by  the  Association  itself,  you 
will  see  that  what  it  has  set  up  is  primarily 
a  system  of  protection  for  the  donating  public 
but  that  it  has  failed  to  establish  professional 
standards  of  service  to  blind  people.  As  a 
result,  it  has  been  your  Committee's  responsi- 
bility under  the  Code  to  see  to  it  that  agencies 
receiving  the  Seal  are  ethical  in  their  methods 
of  fund-raising  promotion,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Committee  has  only  a  limited  auth- 
ority to  question  or  inspect  the  professional 
practices  of  the  agencies  we  approve.  I  can 
assure  you  that,  as  a  member  of  your  Ethics 
Committee  for  the  seven  years  since  the  Com- 
mittee was  established,  these  problems  have 
been  reviewed  again  and  again  (your  present 
Committee  took  a  day  to  discuss  them  last 
December ) ,  and  each  time  we  have  come  up 
with  the  same  answer:  As  the  Code  of  Ethics 
is  now  written,  your  Commiteee  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  question  professional  prac- 
tices of  the  agencies  applying  for  the  Seal 
of  Good  Practice,  nor,  if  it  did,  would  it 
have  any  criteron  on  which  to  base  its  de- 
cisions. 

For  instance,  under  the  heading  "Purpose," 
to  receive  the  Seal,  an  agency  must  have  "a 
legitimate  purpose  and  with  no  avoidable 
duplication  of  the  work  of  other  sound  or- 
ganizations." What  is  a  legitimate  purpose 
of  an  agency  for  the  blind,  what  is  an  avoid- 
able duplication,  and  what  is  a  sound  organi- 
zation? Again,  under  the  heading  "Program," 
the  Code  requires  "reasonable  efficiency  in  pro- 
gram management,  and  reasonable  adequacy 
of    resources,    both    material    and    personnel." 
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What  is  reasonable  efficiency  in  program 
management  or  reasonable  adequacy  of  re- 
sources, as  between  a  national  or  a  local 
agency,  or  a  big  agency  and  a  small  one? 
Finally,  under  the  heading  "Cooperation,"  the 
Code  states  that  there  shall  be  "evidence  of 
consultation  and  cooperation  with  established 
agencies  in  the  same  or  related  fields."  Of 
what  should  such  evidence  of  consultation 
and  cooperation  consist,  and  suppose  the  es- 
tablished agency  in  the  same  or  related  field 
is  itself  uncooperative,  or  employing  sub- 
standard  professional   practices? 

Practically  speaking,  what  the  Association 
has  done  in  setting  standards  for  fund-raising 
and  promotion  is  right,  but  what  is  lacking 
in  the  Code  of  Ethics  is  a  delineation  of  its 
provisions,  in  so  far  as  professional  standards 
in  our  field  are  concerned.  And  the  Code 
lacks  this  clarity  of  statement  simply  because 
we,  as  a  professional  organization,  have  never 
attempted  to  set  up  our  own  professional 
standards.  One  bright  spot  on  the  horizon 
is  the  research  study  now  being  conducted  by 
the  Association,  on  contract  with  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Services  for  the 
Blind,  looking  to  a  clarification  of  the  role  of 
the  home  teacher  and  what  a  sound  program 
of  home-teaching  should  be.  But  this  is  only 
one  facet  of  our  field,  and  we  need  develop- 
ment of  the  same  type  of  criteria  for  all  phases 
of  work  for  the   blind. 

Among  other  problems  of  your  Ethics  Com- 
mittee, I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  of 
the  individual  members  having  to  sit  in  judge- 
ment of  their  peers  in  work  for  the  blind. 
This  is  a  difficult  role,  I  can  assure  you  from 
experience,  and  takes  the  best  of  an  indi- 
vidual's ability  to  judge  without  prejudice  or 
bias.  Actually,  the  situation  is  not  fair,  either 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  or  to  the 
agencies  applying  for  the  Seal  of  Good  Prac- 
tice. Perhaps,  some  way  could  be  found 
whereby  an  unbiased  committee  of  people, 
outside  of  the  direct  field  of  work  for  the 
blind,  but  conversant  with  good  social  work 
procedures,    could    act    in    this    capacity,    but 


backed  by  a  paid  staff  which  would  have  the 
resources  and  funds  to  personally  inspect  each 
applying  agency.  This  does  not  mean  to 
infer  that  the  agencies  which  have  applied 
have  been  untruthful  in  their  reporting,  nor 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Ethics  Committee 
have  been  prejudiced;  it  simply  points  out 
the  need  for  making  possible  accurate  report- 
ing and  unbiased  consideration  against  a  con- 
sistant  standard  of  evaluation. 

Without  going  further  into  problems  of 
your  Ethics  Committee,  we  wish  to  recom- 
mend that  the  Board  of  Directors  appoint  a 
committee,  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
Ethics  Committee,  for  the  purposes  of  study- 
ing the  present  Code,  recommending  improve- 
ments, and  consideration  of  ways  and  means 
of  making  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice  more 
important  to  all  agencies  serving  blind  per- 
sons. 

In  closing,  may  I  take  a  moment  to  thank 
personally  all  of  the  members  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  with  whom  I  have  served  over 
the  past  seven  years.  It  has  been  an  exhilarat- 
ing and  enlightening  experience,  and  I  do 
not  regret  any  of  the  long  hours  it  has  re- 
quired of  my  time.  I  am  particularly  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Francis  Cummings,  who  served 
so  ably  and  inspiringly  as  Chairman  in  our 
neophyte  years  of  organization;  to  Dr.  Peter 
J.  Salmon,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  for  the  past  four  years  and  who 
will  act  as  Chairman  next  year;  to  the  late 
Alfred  Allen,  who  handled  the  heavy  paper 
work  of  the  Committee  until  his  death;  and 
to  Hulen  Walker  and  his  staff  who  are  now 
encumbered  with  this  task.  I  take  leave  of 
the  Committee  with  pride  in  having  served 
thereon,  and  I  extend  my  most  sincere  ap- 
preciation and  best  wishes  for  its  service  in 
the  future. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

Marjorie   S.   Hooper,  Chairman 
A.  V.  Weir,  Secretary 
Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon 
Harry  E.  Simmons 
Arthur  L.  Voorhees 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

William  S.  Ratchford,  Chairman 

Secretary  and  Superintendent,  Maryland 

Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Your  committee  has  examined  the  statement  prepared  by  Nathan  Lacher,  Certified  Public 
Accountant,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Auditing  Committee  by  your  Treasurer,  Philip  N. 
Harrison. 

Before  presenting  the  report,  the  Committee  makes  the  following  suggestion:  That  the 
Certified  Public  Accountant  be  requested  to  prepare  a  balance  sheet  reflecting  the  assets  and 
liabilities  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  last  fiscal  year  expenditures  exceeded  income  by 
$4,207.25.* 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

RespeafuUy  submitted, 
William  S.   Ratchford,   Chairman 
Arthur  V.  Weir 
Allan  W.  Sherman 


June  30,  I960 
Mr.  H.  A.  Wood,  President 
American  Association  of  Workers 

for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
P.  O.  Box  2658 
Raleigh,  North  Cairolina 

Dear  Mr.  Wood: 

I  have  examined  the  records  available  supporting  vouchers,  bank  statements,  cancelled  checks, 
bonds  of  your  organization,  and  made  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  as  was  considered 
necessary  in   the  circumstances. 

In  my  opinion,  the  statement  of  income  and  expense  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  I960  presents 
fairly  the  results  of  operations  for  the  year  ended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Nathan  Lacher 

Certified  Public  Accountant 


*Note:  Because  the  Auditor's  Report,  as  submitted  to  the  Auditing  Committee,  was  on  a  cash  basis,  it  did  not  include 
an  accounts-receivable  item  of  some  S4,200  from  the  OVR  Home  Teacher  Study,  which  had  been  billed  but 
not  paid  prior  to  June  30th.  By  taking  this  item  into  account,  income  therefore  exceeds  expenditures  for  the 
year  by  approximately  $80. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION   OF  WORKERS   FOR  THE   BLIND,   INC. 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES   (CASH  BASIS) 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  I960* 

Cash  in  Bank  July  1,  1959  $  8,696.54 

INCOME 

Memberships : 

Sustaining    $10,395.00 

Life    1,350.00 

Individual     12,690.00 

Sale  of  Proceedings  195.00 

Interest  on  Bonds  200.30 

Convention   Registration    262.00 

Home  Teacher  Study  6,605.75 

Contributions   460.00 

Sale  of  Meal  Function  Tickets  32.20 

Convention  Exhibit  Space  180.00 

Miscellaneous   37.80 


32,408.05 

$41,104.59 
EXPENDITURES 

Proceedings     $  3,377.25 

Salaries    (net)    14,835.39 

Retirement    890.87 

Withholding  and  FICA  Taxes  3,493.01 

Office  Equipment  812.98 

Insurance    553.92 

Rent   1.547.50 

President's   Expense   450.00 

Travel  Advance  to  Conference    (World  Council)    -..-. 1,000.00 

Telephone  917.06 

Postage  and  Insured  Mail  496.43 

Office  Expense  1,345.17 

Convention  Expense  —  Shotweil  Scroll  78.29 

Travel  4,539.53 

Publications    2,107.35 

Auditor's  Fee  50.00 

Miscellaneous   120.55 

36,615.30 
Cash  in  Bank  June   30,   I960   $  4,489.29 


•Note:  Because  the  Auditor's  Report,  as  submitted  to  the  Auditing  Committee,  was  on   a  cash  basis,   it   did  not   include 
'  an   accounts-receivable    item    of   some   §4,200   from   the   OVR   Home   Teacher   Study,    which   had    been    billed    but 
not  paid   prior  to  June  30th.     By   taking  this  item  into   account,   income   therefore   exceeds  expenditures   for   the 
year  by   approximately  S80. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 
STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION 

June  30  I960 

Cash  in  Bank  (Union  Trust  Co.  of  D.  C,  Washington,  D.  C.)   $  4,489.29 

Cash  on  Hand  (Hulen  C  Walker)   500.00 

Securities  (Vault  at  Union  Trust  Co.  of  D.  C,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

U.  S.  Series  K.  Bonds  —  General  Fund  $  3,000.00 

U.  S.  Treasury  2Y2%  Coupon  Bonds  —  General  Fund  400.00 

Shotwell  Memorial   Fund  4,000.00 

U.  S.  Treasury  21/4%  Coupon  Bonds  —  General  Fund  300.00  7,700.00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures   (estimated  by  Mr.  Walker)    2,800.00 

$15,489.29 


Mr.  Hulen  C.  Walker,  Executive  Director 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
1511  K  Street  N.W. 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Fee  for  auditing  services  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  I960  —  $50.00. 

Nathan  Lacher 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  Member 

Superintendent,  Illinois  Visually  Handicapped  Institute 

Chicago,  Illinois 

During  the  past  year,  the  Board  has  re-  it  wise  to  withhold  any  further  recommenda- 
ceived  three  applications  for  certification  of  tiors  until  this  study  has  been  completed, 
home  teachers.  and  the  results  reported  to  the  1961  Conven- 

You    will    recall    that,   at   the    last   conven-  '^'°"- 

tion,    the    Board    recommended    a    simplified  The    applications    we    have    received    have 

procedure,  and   a   broadening  of  the   base  of  been   approved,  and  we  wish  to  congratulate 

eligibility    for    the    Home    Teacher    Specialist  the  following  people: 

Certificate,  in  line  with  the  hopes  and  aspira-  Marcella  Mary  Vandenbord 

tions  of  the  profession  of  home  teaching,  and  Constance  Mary  O'Sullivan 

the  increased  availability  of  resources.    These  Edward  Anton  Gromatzky 

were  approved  by  last  year's  convention.  Respectfully   submitted, 

Since   the   AAWB   and   the   Federal   Office  Arthur  N.  Magill,  Chairman 

of  OVR  are  currently  making  a  study  of  the  Raymond  M.  Dickinson 

job  of  the  home  teacher,  the  Board  thought  Florence   Horton 
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REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

George  E.  Keane,  Chairman 

Assistant  to  Executive  Director,  Industrial  Home 

for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Before  discussing  the  body  of  material  to 
be  submitted  for  your  approval,  may  your 
Chairman  take  this  opportunity  to  express  his 
sincere  thanks  to  the  entire  membership  for 
its  participation  in  the  activity  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  during  the  past  year,  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  you  who  were  good 
enough  to  meet  our  several  requests  for  wires 
and  letters  to  your  Congressmen  on  specific 
matters.  May  we  also  extend  our  sincere 
thanks  to  our  President,  Mr.  Wood,  for  his 
support,  and  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  for  its  good  work,  and  to  our 
Executive  Director.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure 
to  say,  too,  that,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
never  has,  and  probably  never  will  be,  unan- 
imity in  our  field  about  legislation  in  the 
interests  of  blind  persons,  on  at  least  one  oc- 
casion during  the  year,  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association,  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  through 
their  legislative  leaders,  have  joined  together 
in  a  successful  effort  on  which  we  report  here. 

Another  matter  not  relevant  to  legislative 
material  of  this  report  is  a  request  this  Com- 
mittee will  make  to  the  Association  Board  of 
Directors  at  its  convention  meeting  for  a  re- 
view of  the  adequacy  of  its  Washington  rep- 
resentation in  legislative  matters.  It  is  the 
Committee's  feeling,  and  we  believe  it  is  yours, 
that,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  seeking  very 
limited  legislative  support  for  various  pro- 
grams, it  is  still  a  most  important  function 
of  the  AAWB,  and  should  be  given  priority 
by  the  Association  executive,  regardless  of 
the  equally  pressing  demands  of  other  Asso- 
ciation business.  The  Committee  unanimous- 
ly passed  the  following  motion  to  be  included 
in  this  report  for  your  approval: 


"The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  AAWB 
is  concerned  about  the  legislative  services 
available  to  it  in  Washington,  and  requests 
the  President  of  the  Association  to  discuss 
with  the  Board  of  Directors  ways  of  improv- 
ing such  services." 

We  are  omitting  from  discussion  in  this 
report  consideration  of  bills  which  seemed 
unlikely  to  have  attention  by  Congress  be- 
fore the  January  session — for  example,  the 
Kennedy-Baring  Bill  (The  Right  to  Organize 
Bill)  of  the  National  Federation,  or  the 
Minimum-Wage  Bill  for  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  of  the  United  States,  also  presented  by 
the  National  Federation.  These  are  not 
omitted  because  we  underestimate  their  im- 
portarce  or  the  need  for  vigilance  on  our  part 
when  they  are  reintroduced.  We  will,  of 
course,  be  alert  for  you,  and  will  follow 
mandates  you  have  given  in  the  past  to  op- 
pose such  legislation. 

We  would  like  to  report  first  on  pro- 
posals made  by  your  Committee,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  national  associations,  for 
amending  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
You  will  recall  that,  during  our  Detroit  con- 
vention, it  was  decided  to  support  HR  1923 
(Mr.  King's  Bill).  Your  Committee  felt 
that,  while  this  measure  seemed  to  have  very 
little  chance  of  passing,  it  did  represent  a 
very  broad  supportive  program  for  blind  per- 
sons who,  because  of  circumstances  were  re- 
cipients of  aid  to  the  blind.  The  King  Bill 
was  considered  by  the  House  Committee  and 
tabled.  Later  in  a  meeting  with  the  National 
Federation,  the  BVA,  the  American  Founda- 
tion and  the  AAWB,  at  the  request  of  your 
Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  attempt  to  secure 
passage  of  that  phase  of  the  King  Bill  relat- 
ing to  establishing  a  P.  A.  budget,  by  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  exempted  earned  income 
from  $50  a  month  to  $1,000  a  year  plus  50 
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per  cent  of  any  earned  income  beyond  the 
$1,000  until  the  budget  has  been  matched. 
(The  AAWB  original  amendments  in  the 
Jenkins  Bill  proposed  this  in  essence.)  Amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  HR  12380 
were  passed  by  the  House  without  any  amend- 
ments to  Title  X  included,  but,  during  the 
recess  session  of  Congress,  Senator  Hartke  of 
Indiana  was  induced  to  prepare  an  amend- 
ment for  the  Finance  Committee  containing 
this  provision.  (Mr.  Hartke  was  the  Senate 
sponsor  of  the  King  Bill.)  Your  Committee, 
as  you  know,  issued  a  bulletin  to  the  entire 
membership  urging  action  on  this  measure. 
Our  President  and  others  talked  to  Senators, 
and  the  Finance  Committee  passed  the  meas- 
ure; it  then  went  to  the  Conference  Committee 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  which  also  accepted 
the  Hartke  amendment,  and  has  since  passed 
the  House.  It  is  expected  to  pass  the  Senate, 
and  may  be  an  accomplished  fact  as  we  speak. 
There  is  still  the  question  of  Presidential  ap- 
proval, but  it  is  anticipated  that  this  will  be 
forthcoming. 

Another  proposal  made  by  your  Commit- 
tee, and  supported  in  principle  by  the  legis- 
lative representatives  of  all  of  the  national 
associations,  with  some  divergence  on  one  or 
two  of  its  provisions,  including  the  matter 
of  a  definition  of  blindness,  is  concerned  with 
the  amendment  to  Title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  as  it  relates  to  disability  insurance. 
We  have  had  before  Congress  for  the  past 
three  sessions  two  measures  prepared  by  Mr. 
Anfuso  and  Mr.  Bosch  of  New  York,  to 
accomplish  the  desires  of  the  AAWB  to  liber- 
alize provisions  of  the  disability  insurance 
sections.  We  must  confess  with  some  regret 
that  these  two  measures  have  had  no  support, 
either  in  the  House  or  in  the  Senate.  We  do 
believe,  however,  that  our  measure  was  the 
first  to  propose  the  abandonment  of  age  50 
as  a  criteria  for  eligibility  for  benefits.  Since 
then,  many  other  bills  have  been  presented, 
supported  by  the  administration,  eliminating 
this  requirement,  and  the  new  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  HR  12580  contain 
such  a  provision  which,  as  indicated,  has 
been  approved  by  the  Conference  Committee, 
passed  by  the  House,  and  now  awaits  Senate 
approval. 

Another  bill  of  significant  importance  was 


introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper  of  the  Senate  and 
Mr.  Burke  of  the  House  to  amend  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  Act  increasing  the  amount 
of  authorized  expenditure  from  $400,000  to 
$1,000,000  and  allowing  the  Printing  House 
broader  discretion  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
funds  to  purchase  services  for  its  several  com- 
mittees and  for  other  administrative  purposes. 
Your  Committee  has  felt  that  this  bill  is  good 
and  deserves  support,  and  has  been  trying  to 
secure  the  authorization  requested  during  this 
recess  session  of  Congress.  It  appears  that 
these  efforts  will  not  succeed  because  the 
amendments  were  introduced  too  late  in  the 
session.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  however,  there 
is  no  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  it  should  be 
reintroduced  in  the  new  Congress,  with  every 
assurance  of  passing.  May  we  comment  here 
on  this  bill.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
American  Printing  House  should  be  strength- 
ened far  beyond  the  purport  of  this  bill,  and 
your  Committee  has  directed  your  Chairman 
to  request  a  meeting  with  the  Printing  House, 
and  with  other  interested  groups,  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  such  expansion  of  program 
as  might  more  adequately  benefit  blind  read- 
ers of  the  United  States.  It  is  our  hope  that 
we  can  plan  this  meeting  late  in  October  and, 
as  a  result,  expand  these  bills  when  they  are 
reintroduced  in  January.  In  connection  with 
this  measure,  your  Committee  discussed  at 
some  length  the  need  for  broader  Federal  sup- 
port for  the  education  of  blind  children  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  question  of  whether 
this  need  might  be  met  in  a  comprehensive 
bill,  including  the  APH  amendments,  is  one 
which  needs  further  discussion  before  we  can 
bring  concrete  proposals  for  your  approval. 

You  will  recall  that  during  the  past  year 
there  have  been  many  meetings  (workshops) 
sponsored  by  the  Elliott  Committee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Welfare, 
and  that  even  before  these  workshops  had 
been  concluded  Mr.  Barden  presented  his 
measure,  HR  12328,  an  omnibus  bill,  which 
encompassed  some  sweeping  changes  in  the 
existing  education  and  rehabilitation  provi- 
sions of  the  laws.  Your  Committee  finds 
itself  in  opposition  to  the  sweeping  adminis- 
trative changes  contained  in  this  bill,  but  does 
find  that  many  of  its  proposals  require  very 
real    study   in    the   hope   that   legislative   pro- 
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posals  to  meet  educational  needs  of  our  blind 
children  may  be  excerpted  from  them.  This 
measure  has  no  chance  whatever  of  passage 
this  year,  but  will  undoubtedly  be  reintroduced 
in  January,  with  revisions  and  changes.  Your 
Committee  has  directed  your  Chairman  to  re- 
view this  bill  in  more  detail  and  to  call  a 
meeting  this  fall  with  the  object  of  drafting 
its  own  measures.  We  will  undoubtedly  be 
calling  on  you  in  some  urgency  when  the 
new  Congress  convenes  for  action  by  you  on 
some  educational  bills  arising  out  of  this 
discussion. 

I  know  that  you  are  all  aware  of  problems 
that  have  arisen  out  of  amendments  to  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  passed  in  1954  and 
which  are  now  a  part  of  Public  Law  565.  Your 
Committee,  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of 
State  Executives,  called  a  meeting  of  all  in- 
terested associations  for  discussion  of  possible 
amendments  to  this  act.  After  a  very  con- 
siderable review  of  the  many  problems  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  over  the  years,  it 
was  decided  that  one  major  amendment  was 
needed  containing  adequate  procedure  for 
handling  problems.  A  new  paragraph  was 
proposed  as  follows: 

"The  President  shall  appoint  a  Board, 
consisting  of  not  less  than  three  persons, 
which  shall  meet  at  regular  intervals  and 
not  less  than  four  times  a  year.  Such  Board 
shall  be  empowered  to  hear  appeals  from 
designated  State  licensing  agencies  where 
such  State  licensing  agency  alleges  that  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  are  not  being  carried 
out  by  the  several  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  When,  in  its  judgment, 
the  Board  finds  failure  to  comply  with  this 
Act,  it  shall  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary 


to  secure  compliance,  and  its  decisions  shall 
be  final.  Members  of  this  Board  shall  be 
appointed  for  periods  of  four  years,  with 
rotating  membership,  so  that  the  first  Board 
shall  have  one  member  serving  for  four, 
one  for  three  and  one  for  two  years  re- 
spectively. Members  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  Board  service  for  reasonable  travel  and 
hotel  accommodations  and  shall,  in  addi- 
tion, receive  an  allowance  of  $50  per  diem." 

This  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  redrafted 
for  adequate  legislative  phraseology. 

Two  additional  minor  amendments  were 
proposed.  One  is  concerned  with  the  in- 
come from  vending  machines,  which  we  be- 
lieve should  be  exclusive  to  the  blind  opera- 
tor if  the  preference  is  to  be  maintained;  and 
the  other  simply  extends  the  possible  use  of 
revolving  funds  to  include  the  right  to  pur- 
chase initial  stock  as  well  as  equipment.  We 
are  fully  aware  that  there  are  many  other 
serious  problems  arising  out  of  this  law,  but 
it  is  our  hope  that  the  creation  of  the  Board 
of  Appeals  may  resolve  most  of  them. 

Again,  my  sincere  thanks  to  all  of  those 
who  have  helped  to  make  the  work  of  the 
Committee  useful. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  E.  Keane,  Chairman 

Jesse    Anderson 

M.  Robert  Barnett 

Francis  J.   Cummings,  Ph.D. 

Roy  Kumpe 

Douglas   C.   MacFarland,  Ph.D. 

Allan  W.  Sherman,  Ph.D. 

Ray    Smyth 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Litt.D. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 


William  J,  Ferrell,  Chairman 

Rehabilitation  Supervisor,  Tennessee  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Nashville,  Tennessee 


The  Membership  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  met 
in  the  Pan  American  Room  of  the  Americana 
Hotel  on  Miami  Beach  at  8  p.m.  on  Monday, 
August  29,  I960.     The  meeting  was  called  to 


order  by  the  Chairman,  W.  J.  Farrell,  who 
reported  that,  as  of  June  30,  I960,  there  were 
1216  members,  compared  to  1472  on  the 
same  date  in  1959.  This  was  thought  to  be 
quite  an  achievement,  however,  inasmuch  as 
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the  annual  dues  had  doubled,  eflfective  this 
this  year.  The  Executive  Director  stated  that 
many  memberships  had  come  in  since  June 
30;  therefore,  it  is  believed  that  by  the  end 
of  the  year  the  total  membership  will  exceed 
that  of  last  year. 

After  much  lively  discussion  the  following 
suggestions  and  observations  were  made: 

1.  More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
membership,  and  some  system  should  be  de- 
vised which  would  bring  the  campaign  to  the 
local  level.  For  instance,  a  three-section  card 
might  be  used  whereby  the  solicitor  could 
hand  the  member  his  "membership  card"  and 
send  one  into  the  national  office,  the  third 
section  being  retained  by  the  State  Chairman. 

2.  State  membership  chairmen  should  set 
up  local  membership  committees,  naming  an 
individual  in  each  agency  and  organization 
serving  the  blind  to  secure  membership  dues 
from  his  fellow  workers. 

3.  It  was  suggested  that  the  organization 
should  consider  regional  meetings  (East, 
Middle  and  Western  sections  of  the  country) , 
which  should  greatly  increase  interest  in  the 
organization   and,   thus,   increase   membership. 

4.  The  Association  should  disseminate  more 
information  about  its  purpose,  function  and 
year-around  activities  through  a  bi-monthly 
newsletter;    also,   a    new   brochure    should    be 


developed  setting  forth  why  professional 
workers  with  and  for  the  blind,  as  well  as 
interested  individuals,  should  belong  to 
AAWB.  i 

5.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  use  more 
people  throughout  the  US  and  Canada  on  the 
program  of  the  national  convention  and/or 
regional  meetings,  as  active  participation  in 
the  convention  should  stimulate  more  interest. 

6.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  distribute 
the  Proceedings  of  the  convention  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  convention, 
and  the  PROCEEDINGS  should  have  a  wider 
distribution  by  being  made  available  to  col- 
leges,  universities,   public   libraries,   etc. 

7.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  distribute 
the  programs  to  members  about  30  days  prior 
to   conventions. 

8.  It  was  with  regret  that  the  report  of 
the  Membership  Committee  was  not  published 
in  the  1959  proceedings,  as  Mrs.  Jane  Dever- 
eaux  of  Detroit  gave  an  excellent  paper  on 
"Promoting  Membership  in  a  Profesisonal 
Organization,"  The  Committee  also  made 
numerous  suggestions   and  recommendations. 

9.  The  Committee  agreed  to  intensify  its 
efforts  to  increase  the  membership  during 
1961. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.   J.   Ferrell,   National   Chairman 


REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

Reverend  A.  D.  Croft,  Chairman 

President,  Association  of  the  Blind  of  South  Carolina 

Columbia,  South  Carolina 


Brief  memorial  services  were  held  at  the 
final  Business  Session  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  "Workers  for  the  Blind,  September 
2,  I960,  for  the  persons  listed  below.  This 
service,  listed  as  a  committee  report,  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  convention. 


Florence  W.  Birchard,  Editor  "Our  Special," 
National  Braille  Press,  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
member  of  the  AAWB  for  many  years;  re- 
cipient of  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  in 
1947. 

R.  C.  Garrett,  Newport  News,  Virginia. 
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Dr.  J.  Nelson  Frierson,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina;  former  Dean  of  the  Law  School  of 
the  University  of  South  Carolina;  one  of  the 
founders  and  member  of  the  original  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Association  of  the  Blind  of 
South  Carolina,  from  1920-1948  and  Honor- 
ary Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  from 
1949-1960. 

Nelson    Lloyd,    President,    Juniata    Branch, 


Pennsylvania      Association      for      the      Blind, 
Mifflintown,  Pennsylvania. 

Jerry   Moyer,   AUentown,   Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Edwin  Tait,  Norristown,  Pennsylvania. 

Respectfully   submitted. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Croft,  Chairman 
Rev.  Daniel  Munn 
Rev.  Harry  J.  SutcliflFe 


REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 
Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


Resolution  1 

Whereas,  Herbert  C.  Treneer  of  Canada 
has  for  many  years  given  freely  and  willing- 
ly of  his  time  and  considerable  talent  to  re- 
gale his  associates  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  with  piano  rendi- 
tions before  the  sessions  of  the  Association's 
Conventions;  and 

Whereas,  Such  service  has  rather  generally 
been  accepted  as  a  built-in  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind's 
gatherings,  being  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  but 
rarely  given   the  recognition   it  deserves;   and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Treneer  is  about  to  avail 
himself  of  well-earned  retirement; 

Now  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  in  convention  assembled  in  Miami 
Beach,  Florida,  do  express  to  Mr.  Treneer  its 
deep  appreciation  of  his  devoted  service  and 
best  wishes  for  many  years  of  fruitful  and 
satisfying  activity. 


and  sundry  who  had  any  part  in  making  the 
I960  Convention  a  thoroughly  interesting  and 
successful  one.  Specifically  we  would  like  to 
single  out: 

1.  The  Americana  Hotel  Staff,  for  effi- 
ciency, courtesy,  and  in  every  way  laudable 
treatment  of  us,  their  guests. 

2.  The  Convention  Host  Committee,  as 
listed  in  your  program,  and  any  not  listed, 
who  cooperated  with  them  for  the  fine  hos- 
pitality and  courtesy  that  has  been  extended 
to  us  in  every  respect. 

3.  The  authorities  at  the  Florida  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind  for  their  fine  job  of  print- 
ing the  ink-print  program;  and  to  the  Volun- 
teer Services  for  the  Blind  of  Philadelphia  for 
their  labor  of  love  in  providing  the  Braille 
copy  of  the  program. 

And,  finally,  to  all  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram and  to  everyone  who,  in  any  way,  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  this,  the  I960  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind. 


Resolution  2 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  in  convention  assembled  at  Miami 
Beach,  Florida,  do  hereby  extend  thanks  to  all 


Resolution  3 

Whereas,  The  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  believes  sincerely  that 
the   amendments    to   the   Social    Security   Act 
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contained  in  H.R.  12580  are  important  and 
beneficial  to  blind  persons  throughout  the 
United  States; 

Be  It  Therefore  Resolved,  That  the 
President  be  instructed  to  wire  immediately 
the  Honorable  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  consider  favor- 
ably and  to  approve  by  his  signamre  the 
amendments    to    the    Social    Security    Act    of 


I960  as  passed  by  the  Congress, 
gram  below). 

Respectfully  submitted, 


(See  tele- 


Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 

Alan  T.  Hunt 

Arthur  N.  Magill 

Harry  E.   Simmons 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Litt.D. 


THE  PRESIDENT 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


September  2,  1960 


DEAR  MR.  PRESIDENT: 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE 
BLIND  NOW  IN  CONVENTION  ASSEMBLED  HAS  DIRECTED  ME  BY 
RESOLUTION  TO  SEND  THIS  MESSAGE:   RESOLVED  THAT  WHEREAS 
THE  AAWB  BELIEVES  THE  1960  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT  CONTAINED  IN  HR  12580  NOW  ON  YOUR  DESK  ARE 
IN  THE  BEST  INTERESTS  OF  AND  WILL  BENEFIT  BLIND  PERSONS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IT  URGES  YOUR  FAVORABLE  DECISION 
AND  SIGNATURE  TO  MAKE  THESE  THE  LAW  OF  THE  LAND,  AND 
EXPRESSES  ITS  THANKS  TO  YOU  FOR  YOUR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
THIS  REQUEST. 

H.  A.  WOOD,  PRESIDENT 


REPORTS  FROM  AGENCIES, 
ASSOCIATIONS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 

Lois  V.  Cox,  President 

Principal,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 

Overlea,  Maryland 


It  would  have  been  a  real  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent in  person  the  Report  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  for 
the  1958-1960  Biennium.  Since  I  could  not 
be  with  you,  Mr.  Maurice  Olsen,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  AAIB,  is  bringing  my  report 
to  you. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  AAIB 
during  the  past  biennium  reflect  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Past-president  D.  W.  Overbeay,  for 
my  term  of  office  is  just  beginning. 

The  AAIB,  primarily  a  professional  or- 
ganization for  educators  of  visually  handi- 
capped children,  with  its  current  membership 
of  1,459,  has  as  its  purpose:  "To  improve  ma- 
terials and  methods  of  teaching  the  visually 
handicapped  and  to  expand  the  opportunities 
for  the  visually  handicapped  to  take  a  con- 
tributory place  in  society."  The  organization 
plan  of  the  Association  has  been  undergoing 
changes  during  a  ten-year  period,  which  found 
the  membership  doubled;  membership  policy 
changed  from  a  corporate  type  of  member 
ship  to  an  individual  type  of  membership; 
convention  programs  changed  from  the  presen- 
tation of  papers  with  little  opportunity  for 
discussion  to  presentation  of  reports  and  out- 
standing speakers  at  general  sessions,  with 
workshop  sessions  in  which  every  member 
could  participate;  and  a  central  office  estab- 
lished with  a  full-time  executive  secretary  to 
work  with  the  volunteer  officers.  Board  of  Di- 
rectors,  workshop   chairman,   and   committees. 


The  next  biennium  should  be  a  period  of 
marked  activity  and  accomplishment  in  the 
AAIB,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Long- 
range  Planning  Committee,  which  resulted  in 
establishing  a  central  office. 

After  careful  planning  and  lengthy  discus- 
sions, the  AAIB  and  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  drafted  a  Cooperative 
Agreement  for  Service  and  Mutual  Assistance, 
on  March  13,  1957.  In  a  formal  letter  of 
October  7,  1958,  the  President  of  the  AAIB 
requested  financial  assistance  under  this  coop- 
erative agreement  for  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  AAIB.  The  request  was 
granted  March  4,  1959,  and  the  search  for 
suitable  'office  space  and  a  qualified  executive 
secretary  ensued.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  in  Batavia,  New  York,  June  14, 
1959,  it  was  decided  that  the  principal  duties 
of  the  executive  secretary  should  be:  office 
management,  financial  management,  elevating 
and  maintaining  high  standards  in  programs 
where  visually  handicapped  children  are  being 
educated,  seeking  additional  funds,  increas- 
ing and  informing  the  membership,  public 
relations,  working  with  other  national  organi- 
zations, serving  as  a  clearing  house,  promot- 
ing research,  staying  informed  on  national 
legislation  and  cooperating  with  the  staff  of 
The  International  Journal.  Following  this 
meeting,  St.  Louis  was  chosen  as  the  site  of 
the  office,  candidates  were  screened  by  the 
Selection  Committee,  and  Mr.  Maurice  Olsen 
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was     appointed    Executive     Secretary    of    the 
AAIB  in  August,  1959. 

This  report  will  show  the  results  of  work 
done  by  committees,  workshop  groups,  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Association,  and  the 
Executive  Secretary,  cooperating  with  state  de- 
partments of  education,  day  school  programs, 
colleges,  universities,  residential  schools, 
other  national  organizations  and  foundations, 
to  improve  the  education  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped. 

From  the  workshop  groups  have  come 
recommendations  for  regional  meetings  to 
work  on  specific  problems,  suggestions  for 
books  and  workbooks  to  be  Brailled  or  printed 
in  large  type,  the  exchange  of  ideas  through 
workshop  bulletins  and  round-robin  letters, 
original  materials  for  use  in  the  classroom, 
and  inspiration  to  try  new  methods  and  to 
devise  more  suitable  methods  of  teaching 
visually  handicapped  children. 

The  First  Western  Institute  for  House- 
parents  of  Visually  Handicapped  Children  was 
held  June  30 -July  11,  1958,  at  Willamette 
University,  Salem,  Oregon.  This  institute  was 
reported  to  be  so  successful  that  the  house- 
parents  recommended  that  such  a  course  be 
made  available  each  summer.  The  course  in- 
cluded instruction  on  the  role  of  the  house- 
parent,  child  development,  recreation  for  blind 
children,  the  multiple  handicapped  child,  and 
home  and  school   relationships. 

The  Midwest  Administrators  Workshop  on 
Houseparents  was  held  at  the  Iowa  Center 
for  Continuation  Study,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  March  2-5,  I960.  It  had  as  its  pur- 
pose: "To  develop  an  interest  in,  and  under- 
standing of,  the  role  of  houseparents  in 
schools  for  the  blind."  A  three-member  team, 
including  superintendent,  principal  and  head 
houseparent,  was  invited  from  each  of  the 
Midwestern  States.  This  workshop  proved 
that  a  national  workshop  for  administrators 
would  be  valuable. 

The  Thought  and  Practice  Exchange,  held 
at  the  California  School  for  the  Blind,  No- 
vember 6  and  7,  1959  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Special  Education  and  San 
Francisco  State  College,  and  sponsored  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  proved  to  be 
beneficial  to  those  working  with  blind  chil- 
dren, both  in  public  school  programs  and  in 
the  residential  school.     The  Ohio  School   for 


the  Blind  conducted  similar  meetings  in  June, 
and  Michigan  is  planning  meetings  for 
October. 

The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  was  host 
to  more  than  fifty  teachers,  administrators,  psy- 
chologists, counselors  and  other  workers  with 
visually  handicapped  children  April  9-11, 
1959,  for  a  Conference  on  Guidance  Pro- 
grams. The  discussions  at  this  conference 
were  deemed  so  valuable  that  a  verbatim  re- 
port has  been  published  and  may  be  obtained 
from  Perkins. 

The  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Batavia,  New  York,  sponsored  a  Piano  Tech- 
nicians Workshop  on  October  23-24,  1959. 
From  this  workshop  came  recommendations 
for  improvement  in  instruction,  hints  on 
keeping  records,  suggestions  for  coping  with 
problems  of  travel,  and  a  request  for  addi- 
tional time  for  training  technicians. 

The  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  Staunton,  Virginia,  sponsored  a  Work- 
shop on  Modern  Mathematics,  April  29-30, 
I960.  A  report  of  this  workshop  was  sent 
to  each  person  who  attended,  and  a  copy  is 
on  file  in  the  central  office. 

The  Eastern  Division  of  the  Music  Section 
of  the  AAIB  held  its  Annual  Music  Festivals 
on  April  17-18,  1959,  at  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  on  April  1-2,  I960 
at  the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
These  festivals  offered  music  students  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  perform  as  soloists,  to 
hear  students  from  other  schools  perform,  and 
to  participate  with  others  in  choral  groups. 

The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  AAIB 
and  the  Executive  Secretary  have  kept  in- 
formed on  legislative  matters  during  the 
biennium,  and  they,  with  other  members  of 
the  Association,  have  attended  and  participated 
in  the  workshops  and  hearings  of  the  Elliott 
Study  Concerning  Special  Education  and  Re- 
habilitation. AAIB  members  served  as  Chair- 
men of  the  New  York  City  Workshop  in 
October,  1959,  the  New  Haven  Workshop 
in  December,  1959,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Workshop  in  February,  I960.  At  the  Atlanta 
Workshop  in  January,  I960,  an  AAIB  officer 
was  Chairman  of  the  Workshop  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  The  President  of  the 
AAIB  testified  before  the  Elliott  Committee 
in  Chicago  in  May,  I960. 

The  Membership  Committee  of  the  AAIB, 
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with  the  help  of  the  Executive  Secretary,  con- 
ducted membership  campaigns,  circulated  prog- 
ress reports  on  the  campaign,  and  set  up  func- 
tional mmbership  files  in  the  St.  Louis  office. 
The  1958  -  I960  Committee  made  helpful 
suggestions  for  the  I960  -  1962  Committee  to 
help  it  to  function  more  efficiently.  The 
ultimate  goal  is  100  per  cent  membership  of 
educators  in  the  field  of  education  of  the 
visually  handicapped. 

The  Committee  on  Evaluation  and  Stand- 
ards has  now  published  reports  of  its  findings 
and  recommendations  on  teacher  qualifications, 
teacher  load,  class  size,  textbooks,  readers, 
library  services,  recreation  programs,  build- 
ings, industrial  arts,  science,  home  economics, 
arts  and  crafts,  buildings,  recreation  programs, 
music,  types  of  organization,  and  records. 
Theirs  is  a  long-term  project,  which  requires 
careful  study  and  the  close  cooperation  of 
all  programs  in  which  visually  handicapped 
children  are  being  educated. 

The  Certification  Committee  has  continued 
to  screen  candidates  for  AAIB  Certification 
and  to  issue  certificates  to  those  who  are 
qualified.  It  has  worked  on  the  revision  of 
the  application  forms  for  certification  and  will, 
when  the  revision  is  completed,  have  new 
forms  printed.  The  objective  of  this  Com- 
mittee is  to  keep  the  requirements  for  cer- 
tification in  line  with  current  standards  and 
qualifications  for  teachers  trained  to  work  with 
visually  handicapped  children. 

The  Scholarship  Committee  has  received 
applications  for  aid  from  teachers  who  wished 
to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  visually  handi- 
capped children.  It  has  granted  scholarships 
to  those  who  met  the  requirements.  Its 
objective  is  to  recruit  teachers  for  the  field. 

The  Program  Committee  worked  through- 
out the  biennium  to  make  the  I960  AAIB 
Convention  at  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind,  Donelson,  one  of  the  finest  ever  held 
by  the  Association.  The  Executive  Secretary, 
with  his  office  staff,  gave  valuable  assistance 
to  the  Program  Committee  and  to  the  Work- 
shop Coordinator  during  their  second  year  of 
preparation. 

The  officers  and  staff  of  The  International 
Journal  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  the 
official  organ  of  the  AAIB,  managed  and  pub- 
lished our  professional  magazine,  improved 
its  contents  and  increased  its  circulation.     To 


supplement  The  International  Journal,  the 
Executive  Secretary  published  The  Fountain- 
head,  a  house  organ  containing  valuable  in- 
formation and  timely  hints  for  members  of 
the  AAIB. 

The  newly-appointed  Public  Relations  Com- 
mittee is  already  at  work  on  a  brochure, 
traveling  exhibits  and  other  ideas  for  inform- 
ing the  public  of  the  work  of  the  AAIB,  and 
a  Publications  Committee  will  be  working  on 
the  publishing  of  reports  of  workshops  and 
regional    meetings    during    this    biennium. 

The  AFB-AAIB  initiated  Industrial  Arts 
Project,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Albert 
Asenjo  of  the  American  Foundation  staff,  has 
resulted  in  a  course  for  industrial  arts  instruc- 
tors in  Oswego,  New  York,  this  summer. 
The  course  is  in  "Advanced  Methods  of  Pro- 
viding Industrial  Arts  Instruction  to  Blind 
Students"  and   is  a  graduate  course. 

The  Executive  Secretary  has  become  affili- 
ated with  related  national  organizations,  has 
cooperated  with  them  and  has  attended  meet- 
ings whenever  possible.  AAIB  meetings, 
visits  to  schools,  Elliott  Committee  Meetings, 
investigations  of  hotel  sites  for  the  1962  con- 
vention, and  so  forth,  have  required  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  to  take  seventeen  trips  this 
year.  Among  the  meetings  attended  were: 
AAIB-AAWB  Braille  Authority;  Board  of 
Directors;  Long-range  Planning  Committee; 
Midwest  Administrators  Workshop  on  House- 
parents;  Conference  of  National  Organizations 
Concerning  Exceptional  Children,  Office  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare;  White  House  Conference  for 
Children  and  Youth;  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  Convention  in  Los  Angeles;  AFB 
Public  Relations  Workshop  IV,  Conference 
on  Definition  of  Blindness,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare;  and  AAIB  Convention.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  meetings,  he  has  written 
articles  for  The  International  Journal,  helped 
prepare  the  statements  for  the  Elliott  Com- 
mittee, and  written  up  three  projects  to  sub- 
mit to  the  AFB  for  cooperative  activity.  As 
he  traveled,  he  colleaed  data  for  the  files  of 
the  central  office  and  material  for  The 
Fountainhead. 

The  St.  Louis  office  has  maintained  an  em- 
ployment service  to  assist,  both  those  looking 
for   positions   and   those   seeking   to  fill   posi- 
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tions.      This    service   will    be   continued    if    it 
proves  to  meet  a  need  of  the  Association. 

1958  -  I960  have  been  fruitful  years  for  the 
AAIB.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  next  biennium 
will  be  a  period  of  even  greater  activity.  "We 
hope  to  increase  the  activities  of  the  25  work- 
shops; to  stress  mobility  and  orientation  train- 
ing; to  aid  in  the  recruitment  of  teachers, 
social  workers  and  guidance  personnel;  to  re- 
vise our  policy  statement;  to  encourage  ac- 
tivities  of   regional   associations;    to   cooperate 


in  research  projects;  to  work  toward  improved 
teaching  procedures,  diagnostic  instruments, 
low  vision  aids  and  more  diagnostic  centers 
for  multiple  handicapped  children;  to  cooper- 
ate with  other  organizations;  and  to  provide 
more  services  to  our  members. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  tell  you 
of  our  accomplishments  and  our  ambitions, 
and  we  hope  that  your  I960  convention  will 
be  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
AAWB. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


Dr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director 
New  York,  New  York 


Mr.  President,  I  would  like  the  privilege 
of  recognizing  you,  in  my  turn,  and  Dr. 
Francis  Cummings  as  the  only  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Foundation 
whom  I  believe  are  present  today.  It  is  on 
their  behalf,  the  rest  of  the  Board,  President 
Noyes,  175  employees  and  Miss  Helen  Keller 
that  I  make  this  report  to  you. 

Every  year,  for  eleven  years,  I  have  won- 
dered why  you  should  sit  out  there  and  listen 
to  something  which  the  program  traditionally 
calls  the  report  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  There  are  probably  those  of 
you  who  at  times  wonder  whether  it  is  really 
necessary  or  if  it  serves  any  purpose.  I  am 
beginning  this  report  then  by  indicating  to 
you  that  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a  strictly 
institutional  report  of  activity.  All  of  you 
know  that  the  Foundation's  activities  are  so 
extensive  and  so  complicated  that  for  anyone 
to  attempt  to  go  into  a  statistical  or  analytical 
report  of  all  of  our  "accomplishments"  would 
take  the  rest  of  the  morning,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  want  to  know  that  much. 

What  is  the  significance  of  a  report  then 
of  this  organization — the  one  that  I  am  rep- 
resenting— to  your  organization?  The  signi- 
ficance, as  I  have  thought  it  over  each  year 
for  eleven  years,  is  found  in  the  principle  of 
accountability.  The  American  Foundation  for 
the   Blind    is   an   agency   which   must   be   ac- 


countable to  many  organizations,  to  the  gen- 
eral  public   and  to  blind   persons   themselves; 
so  must  the  AAWB  observe  the  principle  of 
accountability.     But,  why  should  the  Founda- 
tion   specifically    report   to   this   particular   as- 
sociation?    The  origin  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  was  in  this  Association's 
meetings,  coupled  with  those  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  nearly 
forty  years  ago.     You  folks  are,  in  your  turn, 
representing   the   hope   for   improved   services 
to  blind  persons.     You  will  notice  that  I  did 
not  say  that  you  or  I  represented  ourselves  as 
speaking    for    the    blind — we    represent    the 
hope  of  the  blind  and   ourselves  that,  all   of 
them,    not    just    small    percentages    of    them, 
will   receive   the   full   measure   of   any   service 
or  benefit  that  our  society  judges  to  be  pro- 
fessionally   sound    and    economically    possible. 
The    Foundation    when    it   was    created,   as    a 
result   of   resolutions   passed   by   this   Associa- 
tion and  the  AAIB,  was  given,  both  expressed 
and  implied,  a  number  of  mandates,  but  I  will 
list  only  six  of  them.     As  I  go  through  these, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  tend  to  also  give  you  a 
partial  report  of  activity  for  the  past  year. 

Before  entering  upon  that  discussion,  I  will 
give  you  a  detailed  account  of  our  personnel 
picture.  I  believe  most  of  you  are  aware  that 
Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  specialist  in  the  area 
of   education   of  blind   children,   has   left   the 
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Foundation's  employ  to  accept  appointment 
as  a  professor  in  the  field  of  special  education 
at  San  Francisco  State  College.  For  the  rec- 
ord, I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
someone  succeeding  Miss  Abel,  as  she  is  her 
own  personality  and  has  made  her  own  great 
contribution  on  our  staff  for  ten  years.  How- 
ever, that  area  of  our  program  will  continue, 
beginning  October  1,  with  the  specialized  at- 
tention of  Dr.  Everett  E.  Wilcox,  presently 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Oregon  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  Dr.  Wilcox  has  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  to  our  staff,  and  his 
colleagues  on  our  staff  and  our  Board  of 
Trustees  are  happy  that  a  man  of  his  obvious 
training  and  leadership  ability  will  be  join- 
ing our  ranks.  Since  last  year,  we  have  also 
appointed  a  gentleman  to  the  position  of 
Director  of  Field  Services.  Although  he  was 
actually  at  the  convention  in  Detroit  last 
year,  I  report  now  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Harold  G.  Roberts  as  Director  of  Field  Serv- 
ice in  the  Division  of  Community  Services. 
About  four  months  ago,  we  strengthened  our 
organization's  program  in  the  direction  of  the 
problem  of  securing  enough  personnel  in 
this  field.  Under  a  new  name,  we  have  cre- 
ated a  service  which  we  were  said  to  have 
been  doing  for  a  number  of  years — although 
very  ineffectively  and  sometimes  even  in- 
correctly— and  which  we  now  call  the  Na- 
tional Personnel  Referral  Service  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Thanks 
to  a  pilot  grant  for  two  years  from  the  United 
States  Oflice  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  we 
were  able  to  implement  this  personnel  re- 
cruitment and  referral  program  on  a  full- 
time  basis  with  the  appointment  of  Mr.  John 
Butler  who  is  attending  this  convention. 

Two  years  from  now,  or  within  the  next 
two  years,  we  hope  to  have  completed  a 
"crash  review,"  in  cooperation  with  inter- 
national organizations  and  organizations  in 
other  nations,  of  the  extent  of  technology's 
success  on  behalf  of  blindness  throughout  the 
world.  To  do  this,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  has  again  seen  fit  to 
honor  the  Foundation's  application  for  a  sum 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $80,000.  There  will 
be  an  equivalent  amount  of  money  put  into 
the  total  budget  from  voluntary  sources.  The 
Project  Director  for  this  inventory — this 
bringing    together    of    many    ingredients — is 


Mr.  C.  Neubar  Holopigian.  Mr.  Holopigian 
is,  of  course,  an  engineer.  Mr.  Albert  Asenjo 
has  left  the  employ  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  on  a  three-year  leave  of 
absence.  He  has  been  loaned  to  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  and  they, 
in  about  two  months  will  lend  him  again  to 
the  International  Labor  Organization,  which  in 
their  turn  will  lend  him  to  the  Government 
of  Portugal  and  private  interests  in  Portugal 
where  the  ILO,  the  AFOB  and  other  organi- 
zations, will  cooperate  with  Mr.  Asenjo  in 
establishing  a  modern  rehabilitation  center 
for  the  blind  in  Portugal.  Mr.  Asenjo  will 
also  be  particularly  helpful,  we  feel,  in  the 
development  of  a  new  rehabilitation  center 
in  France.  Mr.  Asenjo  will  not  be  "replaced" 
on  the  Foundation  staff — at  least  not  for  a 
while.  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Voorhees  will  carry 
Mr.    Asenjo's    work,   along    with    his    own. 

To  go  on,  I  will  move  next  to  the  topic 
of  finance.  The  Foundation's  budget  this  year 
— and  probably  last  year  and  the  year  ahead 
— is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,800,000  to 
$1,900,000  per  year.  Our  payroll  is  well  over 
$800,000  currently.  This  is  coming  back  to 
my  theme,  Mr.  President,  of  accountability. 
Keep  it  in  mind  as  I  give  you  these  facts. 
About  40  per  cent  of  the  budget  which  I  just 
mentioned  to  you  is  derived  from  our  own 
activities,  plus,  of  course,  our  investment  in- 
come. Our  endowment,  at  the  moment,  or  at 
least  our  total  assets,  are  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $8,000,000.  We  raise  from  the  public— 
your  own  friends  and  neighbors — and  per- 
haps in  some  sense  in  competition  with  local 
voluntary  agencies,  about  $1,100,000  a  year, 
presently.  We  use  only  direct  mail;  we  use 
no  gimmicks. 

Manufacturing  and  sales  bring  in  quite  a 
portion  of  our  budget  also.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind's  Talking  Book  De- 
ment has  a  total  record-pressing  process 
similar  to  that  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind.  I  believe  it  was  in  the 
month  of  May  of  this  past  year  that  the 
Foundation  pressed  as  many  records  in  one 
month  as  it  pressed  in  the  whole  year  of 
1949. 

The  Department  which  some  of  you  know 
so  well,  and  which  is  our  only  personal  de- 
partment and  close  to  people  who  are  them- 
selves   blind,   is    that   which   we   call    Special 
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Services.      A   partial   reorganizing  of   our   ad- 
ministrative structure  this  spring  put  the  De- 
partment    of     Special     Services     under     the 
Division    of    Technological    Services,    directed 
by  Mr.  John  W.  Breuel.     It  now  coordinates 
the   selling   of   appliances   and   other   aids,   as 
well  as  the  manufacturing  of  many  of  these 
aids,  which  we  ourselves  make  in  New  York. 
On  about  a   $160,000  gross  sales  picture  in 
the    last     12     months,    the    Foundation     lost 
$80,000.     The  watch  you   buy  is  below  cost. 
The  policy,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
is  to  charge  the  blind  person  only  the  manu- 
facturer's cost  to  us,  or,  if  we  mainufacture  it 
ourselves,    only    our    manufacturing    costs    for 
direct  labor.     A  special  note  under  the  item 
of  sales  is  in  the  field  of  optical  aids.   Within 
the  next  few  weeks  a  more  formal  announce- 
ment will  be  made — although  since  this  is  an 
announcement  to  this  Association  it  is,  there- 
fore, formal — that  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention    of   Blindness    has   agreed    to   take 
over  from  the  American   Foundation   for  the 
Blind   all   facets   of  our  so-called   optical   aids 
program  which  had  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  standards,  advisory  services  for  clinics, 
and  matters  of  that  nature.     Neither  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
nor  the  American  Foundation   for  the   Blind, 
will   sell   any   optical   aids   which   are   of   the 
standard   optical    type   which   are   purchasable 
from  distributors   who,  in  their  turn,   secure 
them    from    optical    houses.      The    only    item 
which  the  Foundation  itself  might  continue  to 
stock  would  be  that  kind  of  item,  such  as  the 
megascope  which  is  our  own  development  and 
manufacture,    and    is    not    available    through 
commercial   channels.      We   believe   it   is   the 
responsibility    of   the    local   agency   to   secure 
local  resources  for  those  cases  where  the  pa- 
tient   is    indigent,    and    certainly    the    doctor 
cannot  be  expected  to  donate  a  $300  piece  of 
equipment  which  he  has  had  to  buy  for  the 
patient. 

I  would  now  like  to  return  to  my  original 
theme — the  mandates  that  I  previously  men- 
tioned. We  were  given  a  mandate  to  ac- 
cumulate information  and  to  disseminate  that 
information.  We  have  attempted  to  do  that 
continually  throughout  the  years,  and  even 
to  a  greater  degree.  The  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind's  library,  for  example,  is  a 
professional  library,  and  not  a  Braille  library 


for  recreational  and  educational  reading  for 
blind  individuals.  As  such,  it  is  probably 
the  greatest  collection  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
When  I  say  these  things  with  pride  in  my 
voice,  I  say  them  in  behalf  of  my  staflf,  the 
Trustees  and  all  of  you  for  your  counterparts 
of  forty  years  ago.  I  think  it  is  good  for 
you  to  know  that  we  have  carried  ou  this 
particular  mandate. 

More  deeply,  perhaps,  or  more  basically, 
we  were  given  the  mandate  of  research.  If 
you  had  to  describe  the  Foundation  in  one 
or  two  words,  those  two  words  would  be 
"research"  and  "consultation."  This  past 
spring,  we  reverted  to  almost  the  original 
structure  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  as  dictated  by  your  pioneering  fore- 
bearers,  in  that  we  have  now  created,  under 
the  administrative  title,  a  full  division  of  re- 
search. For  some  years,  we  have  been  trying 
to  straddle  the  rather  uncomfortable  fence  of 
having  technical  research  in  one  end  of  the 
organization  and  other  types  of  research — 
social,  educational,  sociological,  psychological 
— in  another  part  of  the  agency.  These  have 
now  been  solidly  combined,  to  be  directed 
by  Dr.  Milton  Graham,  and  the  research 
function   has   been  given  division   status. 

We  were  given  the  mandate,  if  you  read 
the  charter,  of  advising  or  consultation. 
Within  the  past  year,  we  have  completed  a 
plan  which  we  began  deliberately  four  or  five 
years  ago,  to  staff  a  brand  new  division  of  the 
agency  which  was,  and  is  now,  called  the  Di- 
vision of  Community  Services,  directed  by  Dr. 
Alexander  F.  Handel.  I  cannot  take  the  time 
now  to  interpret  for  you  all  of  the  facets  of 
that  division's  purposes.  However,  I  hope 
that  if  there  are  any  of  you  who  do  not 
understand  how  to  secure  its  help  in  local 
community  organization,  or  in  the  conduct  of 
surveys  of  your  agencies  or  communities,  you 
will  feel  free  to  write  us. 

We  were  given  the  mandate  also  to  help 
develop  philosophy,  but,  more  specifically, 
standards  and  principles.  Most  of  the  leader- 
ship in  that  particular  area  of  our  agency 
comes  through  what  we  call  our  Division  of 
Program  Development,  directed  by  Miss 
Kathern  F.  Gruber.  However,  the  total  staff 
of  all  the  divisions  are  brought  in  under  this 
broad  subject  of  principles  and  standards. 
The    information    which    is    gleaned    by    the 
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field  staff,  the  survey  department  and  the  re- 
search   divisions,    is    all     brought    back    and, 
amalgamated  into  something  which  has  to  be 
analyzed   to  see  if  a   suggestion   on   improve- 
ment of  standards  can  be  drawn  from  it.     It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  AAWB   con- 
ventions  of  five  or  six  years   ago,  under   the 
chairmanship     of    Miss     Roberta     Townsend, 
followed     soon     thereafter     by     Mr.     Eugene 
Morgret,  in   our  national   section   of  this   As- 
sociation, we  all   called   for  what   the   resolu- 
tion  expressed — to   have  somebody  write   the 
prescription   for  an   ideal  agency.     Each  time 
we    did    this,    we   would    realize   that    it    was 
utterly  impossible,  but,  being  human,  we  still 
came  up  with  such   resolutions.     After  about 
two    to    four    years    of    leadership    by    Miss 
Townsend    and    Mr.    Morgret,    we    still    had 
gotten  nowhere — no  one  had  written  the  pre- 
scription   for   an    ideal    agency.      It   was   then 
handed   to  the   American  Foundation   for  the 
Blind.     There  still   is   no  such   book   or  pre- 
scription,  and    I   think   we   all   knew   at   that 
time   that   it   would    never   come   out   in    the 
form   of  an   easy   loose-leaf   reference   manual 
that    would    help    you    and    I    as    directors    of 
agencies  in   knowing  what  to  do.     However, 
the  whole  process  of  principles  and  standards 
is  moving,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  AAIB 
and   its   various    members,   with   the   coopera- 
tion   of    AAWB,    OVR    and    the    Library    of 
Congress,    and    all    other    national    and    local 
agencies  of  significance  and  with  knowledge  to 
contribute.     I  say  this,  Mr.  President,  not  as 
an  accomplishment  of  the  American   Founda- 
tion  for  the  Blind,   but  as   a   compliment   to 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,    for    having    stimulated    this    original 
push    toward    the    raising    of    standards    and 
principles  in  our  own  field. 

We  were  given  the  mandate  to  educate  the 
public  even  forty  years  ago.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  educated  them  very  much,  but  we 
are  trying,  and  so  are  all  of  you.  I  repeat 
my  annual  statement — if  any  of  our  radio, 
television  or  other  material  is  useful  to  you, 
please  use  it.  If  it  is  injuring  you  in  your 
local  community,  please  write  us.  If  you 
have  constructive  suggestions  for  more  and 
better  material  than  we  are  presently  making 
available  to  the  local  communities,  please  let 
us  hear  from  you. 

I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  moment  about 
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cooperation  in  our  field.     As  I  see  it,  the  AFB, 
AAWB  and   AAIB  must  continue  to  cooper- 
ate   as    they    have    been    doing    for    the    last 
decade.     However,  this  cooperation  must  not 
be    a    brain-washing    of    each    other    at    our 
policy-making  level  and  at  those  points  when 
philosophy  and  policy  are  expressed,  such  as 
in   national   legislation.      Mr.   Keane,   a   won- 
derful leader  of  our  committee  on  legislative 
activity,   reported   the   other   day   his   pleasure 
over  the  cooperation  that  had  been  going  on 
of  late,  and  I,  with  the  President's  permission, 
will    be   presumptuous    enough   to   credit   Mr. 
Keane  for  this  new  cooperation.     If  you  look 
on   the  record  and  listen  carefully  to  the  re- 
ports of  your  Legislative  Committee,  or  if  you 
read   the  AFB  Legislative  Bulletins,  you   will 
not  find  that  the  last  year  or  two  of  coopera- 
tion have  meant  agreement — they  have  not,  in 
all    instances.      Disagreement   must   occur   be- 
tween professional  staff  and  Trustees,  as  one 
unit,  and  leadership  of  an  Association,  such  as 
this,    which    is    not    strictly    professional,    but 
rather  interest-grouping,  and  the  AAIB  which 
is  a  professional  association  of  teachers.     Mr. 
Kenneth  Jernigan,  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  spoke  Sunday  night  of  the  his- 
toric   necessity    for    having    gone    through    a 
period    of    hostility.      I    wonder,    when    does 
honest  disagreement   of  a  professional   nature 
between  us,  or  among  us  and  our  leaders,  on 
points    of   philosophy    and   principle    have   to 
become   hostility.      Again,   when   is   the   tight- 
rope   that    we    must    walk,    at    national    level 
with  the  Foundation's  own  role,  to  be  free  to 
disagree  and   not  to  be  afraid   to  attract  hos- 
tility, even  if  those  whom  you  disagree  with 
find  that  it  causes  in  them  such  feelings. 

I  close  by  saying  that  I  think  your  Ameri 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  served  the 
blind  of  America  well  for  the  last  forty  years, 
and  for  the  past  year.  I  hasten  to  add  that 
I  think  it  has  made  a  lot  of  mistakes  and  it 
is  still  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  do.  In 
closing,  I  give  you  the  greetings  of  the  staff 
in  particular.  We  are  just  as  human  as  you 
are;  we  are  not  geniuses,  and  we  need  lots  of 
cooperation.  We  need  real  cooperation  from 
all  of  you,  and  the  information,  the  experi- 
ence and  the  opinions  which  your  agencies 
and  schools  can  produce,  to  be  pooled  under 
the  umbrella  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the   Blind   for   the   benefit  of   the   total   field. 
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Therefore,  in  ending  up  my  report,  I  actually 
would  like  to  sentimentally  address  myself  to 
people  who  are  blind,  and   express  the  hope 


that  they  will  still  find  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  accountable  to  them  on 
every   score. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  WELFARE 
OF  THE  BLIND 

John  Jarvis,  Secretary  General 

World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 

International   Correspondent,   Royal  National   Institute   for  the   Blind 

London,  England 


Fellow  Members,  (and  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  say  "fellow  members"  since  I  am  now 
one  of  you),  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
represent  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  in  the  absence  of  our  beloved 
President,  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker.  I  know 
Colonel  Baker  always  enjoys  bringing  this  re- 
port to  you,  but  this  is  one  time  I  am  glad 
Colonel  Baker  delegated  to  me  this  pleasure. 

As  you  know,  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  is  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  member  countries  throughout  the 
world,  with  a  delegate  assembly  based  upon 
the  population  of  the  respective  member 
countries.  The  United  States  has  six  delegates 
to  the  General  Assembly,  with  two  coming 
from  AAWB. 

The  World  Council  is  not  what  you  would 
call  a  spectacular  organization  or,  rather,  it 
does  not  present  spectacular  accomplishments, 
I  should  say,  but,  instead,  moves  slowly  to 
help  promote,  just  as  its  name  implies,  the 
general  welfare  of  the  blind. 


Our  last  General  Assembly  in  Rome  was 
pointed  toward  greater  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  blind  and  how  to  attain  these 
employment  goals.  Many  papers  were  pre- 
sented which  outlined  the  procedure  and 
methods  used  in  the  various  countries  in  the 
placement  of  the  blind.  This  we  believe 
assists  the  emerging  countries  to  develop  more 
progressive  programs  of  service  to  their  blind 
citizens. 

It  is  further  our  purpose  to  coordinate  and 
disseminate  information  on  a  world  level  on 
all  phases  of  work  for  the  blind,  which  we 
believe  will  be  helpful  to  the  less  progres- 
sive nations  of  the  world.  Again  let  me  say 
that  we  do  not  expect  spectacular  results;  but 
we  do  believe  that  continued  discussion  of  the 
problem  will  help  to  coordinate  and  unify  the 
thinking  which  will,  in  turn,  mean  progress 
in  serving  the   blind   of  the  world. 

Again  let  me  say  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be 
here,  and  I  am  going  now  to  meet  with 
Colonel  Baker  and  take  to  him  your  good 
wishes. 


SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETINGS 


ALFRED  ALLEN  MEMORIAL  MEMBERSHIP  BREAKFAST 


The  Membership  Breakfast  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Ferrell,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Membership  Committee.  The  fea- 
ture speaker  for  the  morning  was  Mr.  John 
Jarvis,  Secretary-General,  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  London,  England. 
Mr.  Jarvis  outlined  the  structure  and  general 
activities  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  Blind. 

Several  recognitions  were  made  during  the 
meeting,  such  as  the  presentation  of  a  certi- 
ficate for  life  membership  to  Mrs.  Alfred 
Allen,  and  presentation  of  $25  credits  on  life 
memberships  to  members  of  the  Membership 
Committee  having  enrolled  the  greatest  num- 


ber of  new  members.  These  presentations 
went  to  Mr.  Charles  Gallozzi  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Mr.  Ronald  Henry  of  Tampa,  Fla. 

Other  special  awards  went  to  Mr.  Maurice 
Felts  as  the  individual  having  enrolled  the 
greatest  number  of  new  members,  and  Mr. 
A.   B.   Tipps  as  second-place  winner. 

The  main  feature  of  the  membership 
breakfast,  the  presentation  of  the  Alfred 
Allen  Award,  was  made  by  Colonel  L.  L. 
Watts  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  to  Miss  Eleanor 
Ingram  of  the  same  city.  Miss  Ingram  was 
presented  the  usual  scroll  and  a  Braille  watch 
appropriately   engraved. 


c^^^^merican  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
Presents  to 

Eleanor  M.   Ingram 

®lj?  Alfrph  Allen  Memorial  Awarli 

In  Appreciation  of  Outstanding  Service  to  Blind  Persons 

Presented  This  30th  Day  of  AUGUST,  1960 
In  the  City  of  Miami  Beach,  Florida 
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Chairman  AAWB  Awards  Committee 
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Executive  Director 
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PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT 
TUESDAY  EVENING  SPECIAL  GENERAL  SESSION 


SIGNPOSTS  IN  SERVICES  FOR  THE  DEAF-BLIND 

Chairman — Annette  B.  Dinsmore,  Program   Specialist 

Services  to  the  Deaf-Blind 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


READER  REACTION 

Sam  Chermak,  Editor,  "Touch — And  Go" 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

New  York,  New  York 


That  Braille  is  the  cardinal,  if  not  the  sole, 
means  for  deaf-blind  persons  to  obtain  news 
is  rather  obvious.  Less  obvious,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  since  the  advent  of  the  radio 
with  its  newscasts,  the  Talking  Book  with  its 
recordings  of  topical  periodicals,  and,  more 
recently,  the  tape  recorder  with  an  ever-grow- 
ing legion  of  volunteer  readers  to  keep  the 
blind  abreast  of  timely  topics,  news  in  Braille 
publications  has  been  on  the  decline. 

This  decline  in  Braille  news,  of  course,  is 
wholly  justifiable  and  may  be  correctly  labeled 
as  "progress." 

With  modern  communications — the  radio, 
the  television,  the  telephone,  and  the  next- 
door  neighbor,  who  usually  has  more  news 
to  purvey  than  all  the  other  media  combined — 
the  vast  majority  of  our  blind  population  are 
as  well-informed  on  every  facet  of  the  news, 
from  the  latest  and  hottest  Hollywood  scandal, 
to  just-off-the-wires  Presidential  poll,  as  their 
sighted  counterparts.  Hence,  the  need  for 
Braille  news,  to  be  read  days,  often  weeks, 
after  the  events  have  occurred,  has  been  great- 
ly obviated. 


But  in  every  instance  of  human  progress, 
whether  it  be  the  clearing  of  land  for  a  new 
highway  to  facilitate  faster  and  safer  motor 
transportation,  or  the  conversion  of  a  plant 
to  automation  to  reduce  production  costs,  a 
small  segment  inevitably  suffers — those  who 
are  directly  and  adversely  affeaed  by  the 
change — victims  of  progress,  you  might  call 
them. 

And  in  the  case  of  the  decline  of  Braille 
news,  the  victims  of  progress  are  our  deaf- 
blind  people,  the  ones  who  cannot  avail  them- 
selves  of  the  modern,  aural   media. 

Thus  when  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  inspired  and  guided  by  Helen 
Keller,  inaugurated  its  program  of  Services  to 
the  Deaf-Blind  fifteen  years  ago,  it  made 
"Touch — And  Go" — a  magazine  in  both 
Braille  and  in  ink  print — an  integral  part  of 
that  program. 

"Touch — And  Go" — TAG,  as  its  readers 
affectionately  call  it — has  not  only  filled  the 
gap  left  by  the  Braille  news  decline;  it  has 
given  the  deaf-blind  an  uncensored,  unin- 
hibited journal  covering  the  gamut  of  news, 
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plus  a  timely  and  edifying  message  from  Miss 
Dinsmore  and  a  flippant  feature,  "Jannie's 
Corner,"  depicting  life  as  perceived  by  Miss 
Dinsmore's  Seeing  Eye  dog. 

This  monthly  periodical,  limited  to  deaf- 
blind  persons,  their  families,  and  workers  for 
the  blind,  has  attained  such  popularity  that 
often  hearing-blind  feign  deaf-blindness  in 
order  to  receive  it!  Not  long  ago,  a  fellow 
in  Michigan  declared  he  was  totally  blind 
and  one-third  deaf.  It  was  later  discovered 
that  his  "one-third  deaf"  referred  to  the  time 
he  spends  sleeping! 

TAG  has  a  far  greater  import  to  the  deaf- 
blind  than  mere  enlightenment:  its  thought- 
provoking  items  have  virtually  changed 
"Braille-land" — that  is,  chain-letter  clubs  and 
personal  correspondence — with  lively  discus- 
sions and  opinionated  chatter,  making  Braille- 
land,  which  was  once  an  exchange  for  plati- 
tudes, look  like  an  embossed  version  of  Lon- 
don's Hyde  Park,  where  free-for-all  forums  go 
on  interminably. 

And,  in  many  instances,  TAG  has  helped 
to  pleasantly  alter  the  home  life  of  the  doubly 
afflicted.  Armed  with  the  latest  conversational 
news,  many  a  deaf-blind  individual  who  used 
to  sit  in  silence  and  in  apathy,  while  people 
all  around  him  were  chatting,  now  broaches 
an  interesting  conversation,  and,  often,  in 
time,  such  conversations  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of,  and  a  friendlier  relationship 
with,  the  deaf-blind.  With  something  of 
interest  to  discuss,  if  he  can  make  himself 
understood,  a  deaf-blind  person  does  not  have 
to  remain  in  perpetual  silence,  which  strangers 
and  even  relatives  do  not  consider  golden, 
but  a  sign   of  non   compos  mentis  when   the 


silent  one  is  deaf-blind. 

Each  monthly  edition,  although  containing 
over  sixty  news  items,  is  not  really  the  "five- 
star  final,"  at  least  not  for  all  readers.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  me  to  receive  as  many  as 
twenty  Braille  letters  a  day,  asking  for  the 
latest  developments  on  this  or  that  news  story. 
Each  letter  is  answered  in  Braille  forthwith, 
often  with  the  help  of  a  newspaper  office. 

But  I  must  admit  that  I  cannot  always 
render   a   satisfactory    reply. 

Some  months  ago,  TAG  contained  a  brief 
item  about  Al  Hibbler  getting  himself  in- 
volved in  a  bit  of  insobriety.  One  Mid- 
western reader  promptly  wrote  me  to  inform 
the  famous  blind  singer  not  to  worry  if  he 
lost  his  job  due  to  adverse  publicity,  be- 
cause he  could  always  join  my  letter-writer's 
outfit  of  street  musicians  as  a  vocalist  and 
make  more  money  than  ever.  Another  issue 
carried  a  story  on  the  late  Diana  Barrymore 
leaving  part  of  her  estate  to  a  blind  man,  a 
friend.  An  enterprising  reader  asked  for  the 
address  of  this  blind  man,  so  that,  he  said, 
"maybe  he's  got  an  extra  actress  for  me." 
Another  reader,  after  reading  in  TAG  that  a 
Brooklyn  department  store  was  selling  bees 
fried  in  honey  for  under  a  dollar  a  package, 
asked  that  I  send  him  two  packages — but  the 
labels  should  read  "roasted  raisins." 

"Touch — And  Go"  is  not  a  panacea,  for 
the  manifold  problems  of  deaf-blind  persons 
are  well-nigh  insuperable,  but  it  does  do 
much  to  lessen  their  ennui,  to  remove  some 
of  their  isolation,  and  to  enable  them,  in  the 
words  of  the  psalmist,  to  "read,  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest"  the  highlights  and  low- 
lights  of  these  turbulent  times. 


TRAINING  TEACHERS  OF  DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN 

(The  Boston  University-Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  Program) 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Litt.D.,  Director 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 


Teaching  deaf-blind  children  began  in 
America  in  1837  when  Laura  Bridgman  came 
to  Perkins.  She  was  taught  initially  by  the 
distinguished     director     of    the    school.     Dr. 


Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  who  developed  his 
own  methods.  His  voluminous  records  of 
Laura's  progress  provided  the  sole  textbook 
to  train  Annie  Sullivan  a  generation  later  in 
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her  famous  work  with  young  Helen  Keller. 
This  apparently  is  the  first  example  of  any 
form  of  teacher-training  in  work  for  the  deaf- 
blind. 

Though  we  were,  I  believe,  never  without 
deaf-blind  pupils  in  the  school  from  1837  on, 
no  significant  progress  was  made  in  teacher- 
training  until  1956.  The  years  immediately 
after  World  War  II  had  been  unusually  diffi- 
cult ones.  Teachers  of  the  deaf — on  whom 
we  have  relied  almost  entirely — were  virtually 
impossible  to  obtain.  Through  the  eflForts  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
compile  a  national  register  of  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren, we  were  made  increasingly  aware  of 
the  many  girls  and  boys  desperately  in  need 
of  education.  Yet,  try  as  we  might,  we  could 
not  find  teachers  even  to  replace  those  we  lost 
in  the  normal  course  of  events.  Our  depart- 
ment, which  in  1940  had  included  eighteen 
children  and  seven  teachers,  had  shrunk  to 
five  children  and  three  teachers.  Nationally, 
the  picture  was  a  little — but  only  a  little — 
brighter.  The  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf  had 
a  growing  department,  and  in  its  general 
teacher-training  program  it  included  a  section 
for  teachers  of  the  deaf-blind.  This  was  on 
an  undergraduate  level,  and  the  turnover  of 
trainees  was  excessive.  There  were  no  surplus 
products  to  teach  elsewhere.  We  decided  that 
we  must  establish  our  own  teacher-training 
program,  or  our  entire  department  would  dis- 
appear. 

This  was  not  a  new  experience  for  Perkins. 
In  1920  we  had  established  the  first  program 
on  a  graduate  level  for  preparing  teachers  of 
blind  children.  Originally  this  was  in  con- 
nection with  Harvard,  but  it  is  now  a  part 
of  the  program  of  Boston  University's  School 
of  Education.  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Burns,  an  ex- 
perienced educator  of  the  deaf,  was  appointed 
head  of  the  Department  for  Deaf-Blind  Chil- 
dren in  September,  1955.  He  prepared  a 
proposal  which  was  submitted  to  Boston  Uni- 
versity and  accepted  by  them.  In  September, 
1956,  the  course  got  under  way.  I  cannot  do 
better  than  read  to  you  a  portion  of  a  recent 
annual  report  written  by  Mr.  Burns  which 
describes  how  the  course  was  prepared. 

"In  setting  up  this  program,  various  factors 
needed  to  be  considered.  Firstly,  it  had  to 
be  determined  what  courses  were  necessary  to 
provide  a  well-rounded  and   rich  background 


for  a  teacher  of  the  deaf-blind.  Certain  train- 
ing programs  already  in  existence  for  teachers 
of  the  deaf,  teachers  of  the  blind  and  teachers 
of  the  deaf-blind  were  examined  and  the 
merits  of  each  decided  upon.  We  were  for- 
tunate in  having  the  advice  of  many  educators 
and  leaders  in  the  field  of  special  education 
who  gave  us  their  wholehearted  support.  .  .  . 
A  number  of  courses  suggested  were  already 
in  existence  at  Boston  University  or  were 
being  offered  in  preparation  for  teachers  of 
the  blind  on  the  Perkins  campus,  such  as: 
speech-reading  and  auditory  training;  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  principles  and  practice; 
student  teaching  in  special  education;  diagnos- 
tic hearing-testing;  hearing  and  deafness;  edu- 
cation of  the  exceptional  child;  the  science 
of  speech;  seminar  in  special  education;  and 
educational  tests  and  measurements.  The 
three  remaining  courses — teaching  of  speech 
to  the  deaf  and  the  deaf-blind  with  emphasis 
on  the  vibration  method;  teaching  of  language 
to  the  deaf  and  the  deaf -blind;  and  methods 
of  teaching  the  deaf  and  the  deaf-blind — 
were  then  incorporated  into  the  program  of 
special  education  to  be  offered  for  graduate 
credit  at  Boston  University.  In  addition,  pro- 
visions were  made  for  field  trips  and  obser- 
vation periods  scheduled  throughout  the  year 
at  schools  for  the  blind,  schools  for  the  deaf, 
speech-and-hearing  clinics,  schools  and  classes 
for  the  handicapped,  and  hospitals.  Oppor- 
tunity was  provided  for  students  to  do  prac- 
tice teaching  and  clinical  practice  in  the 
Deaf-Blind  Department  at  Perkins,  the  Hor- 
ace Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  a  hospital  and  university 
clinic." 

Having  established  and  announced  our  pro- 
gram, we  set  out  to  obtain  candidates.  The 
men  and  women  we  accept  must  be  college 
graduates.  We  are  willing  to  make  an  oc- 
casional exception  for  someone  from  over- 
seas, but,  because  of  the  difficulties  in  lan- 
guage, our  acceptance  of  overseas  students  is 
limited.  In  selecting  candidates,  we  first  of 
all  consider  personality.  Teachers  who  are 
willing  to  concentrate  to  the  degree  necessary 
in  this  work  are  not  easy  to  find.  That  kind 
of  person  is  born  and  not  made.  Our  pro- 
gram to  train  teachers  of  the  deaf-blind  has 
been  designed  to  produce  a  superior  type  of 
teacher  who  can  hold  his  own  In  almost  any 
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teaching  situation.  A  teacher  of  the  deaf- 
blind  must  be  a  specialist  in  teaching  the  deaf, 
teaching  the  blind,  a  speech-and-hearing  thera- 
pist, and,  above  all,  must  know  and  under- 
stand children.  Mr.  Burns  mentions  in  the 
same   report : 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  all  the 
intangible  qualities  expected  of  our  prospec- 
tive teacher  candidates.  In  general,  they 
should  be  mentally  and  emotionally  stable, 
possess  patience  and  understanding,  have  a 
pleasing  personality,  a  good  sense  of  humor, 
physical  stamina,  and  enjoy  working  with 
deaf-blind   children." 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  people  with  all  of  these 
excellent  qualifications,  and,  indeed,  it  is  a 
difficult  task.  We  have  averaged  about  five 
trainees  each  year,  and  its  effea  on  our  own 
program  has  been  overwhelming.  Contrasted 
with  the  five  pupils  and  three  teachers  men- 
tioned above,  we  will  have  approximately 
thirty  pupils  in  September,  and  a  professional 
staff  of  around  seventeen.  This  has  enabled 
us  to  take  some  of  our  faculty  and  assign  them 
to  specialized  work.     In  addition  to  Mr.  Burns, 


who  heads  the  department,  we  have  Mrs.  Rose 
M.  Vivian  as  supervising  teacher,  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Stenquist  in  charge  of  research,  and 
Miss  Nan  Robbins  working  full  time  on  cur- 
riculum studies.  We  have  been  able  to  pro- 
vide a  handful  of  teachers  to  other  depart- 
ments throughout  the  country.  Also  one 
graduate  is  working  with  a  deaf-blind  child  in 
Switzerland.  There  is  still  a  very  serious  over- 
all shortage,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  met 
entirely  within  the  next  decade. 

Much  depends  on  the  young  people  who 
come  to  us  for  training.  We  spend  hundreds 
of  dollars  each  year  in  advertising  our  course, 
and  the  scholarships  we  oflFer  are  generous' 
providing  room  and  board,  laundry,  tuition  at 
Boston  University,  and  a  stipend  of  $500  to 
cover  expenses  during  the  training  period. 
Salaries  in  this  work  are  not  below  average 
in  our  field,  but  the  competition  with  many 
teacher-training  programs,  both  for  the  deaf 
and  for  the  blind  and  other  forms  of  handi- 
capped children,  is  increasing  each  year,  and 
we  recognize  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge we  have  accepted,  we  must  increase  our 
efforts  steadily  in  making  our  program,  not 
only  attractive,   but  effective, 


"A  NEW  LOOK  AT  DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN" 
(Syracuse  University  -  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  Study) 

Betty  G.  Riley,  Field  Worker 

Services  to  the  Deaf-Blind 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


The  title  of  my  paper  is  "A  New  Look  At 
Deaf-Blind  Children"  (Syracuse  University - 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  Study). 
Well,  that's  fine.  I  submitted  that  title  my- 
self several  months  ago.  Tonight,  however, 
it  sounds  rather  high-flown  and  it  reminds 
me  of  a  story  I  heard  the  other  day  about 
two  poodles  who  emerged  simultaneously 
from  a  Park  Avenue  apartment  house.  Each 
of   them    was    beautifully   groomed    and    per- 


fumed, and  both  of  them  were  wearing 
Jewel-studded  collars  and  pastel  leather  leashes 
at  the  end  of  which  were  two  equally  groomed 
and  perfumed  mink-coated  ladies. 

As  so  often  happens  among  city  dog  own- 
ers, the  two  ladies,  although  strangers,  nodded 
to  each  other  and  soon  fell  into  doggy  con- 
versation outside  the  building  near  the  curb. 
When  this  happened,  one  poodle  tilted  her 
head  in   the  direction   of  the  other  and  said. 
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"How  do  you  do.     My  name  is  Fifi,  F-I-F-I." 
"How    do    you    do,"    said    the    other,    "My 
name  is  Mimi,  M-I-M-I." 

Just  then,  a  rather  battered-up  mongrel  pup 
turned  the  corner  and  began  loping  jauntily 
towards  them.  He  was  a  pretty  sad-looking 
specimen — one  ear  was  ragged,  his  coat  was 
tangled  and  mangy,  and  he  had  obviously 
been  in  a  recent  skirmish  of  some  sort.  There 
was  no  mink-coated  lady  at  the  end  of  his 
leash.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  no  leash 
at  all.  He  didn't  even  have  a  collar,  let 
alone  a  jewel -studded  one.  In  short,  he 
was  a  dog  of  the  streets. 

The   two   poodles   exchanged   quick   glances 
and  Mimi  said:   "Do  you  see  what  I  see?" 
And  Fifi  said,  "I  certainly  do." 
"What  do  you  think?"  said  Mimi.  "Do  you 
think  we  should  speak  to  him?" 
"Why  not?"  said  Fifi. 

So  just  as  he  was  about  to  pass,  Mimi  spoke 
up  and  said,  "How  do  you  do,  and  what  is 
your  name?" 

"Oh."  he  said.  How  do  you  do.  My  name 
is    Fido,    P-H-Y-D-E-A-U." 

That,  I  understand,  is  called  a  status  story. 
Now,  what  have  poodles  and  status  got  to  do 
with  "A  New  Look  at  Deaf-blind  Children?" 
Well,  for  one  thing,  I  am  going  to  speak 
briefly  about  a  "project"  —  a  "study,"  a 
"team  approach," — and  all  of  these  words 
have  in  the  past  ten  years  become  status 
words.  What  I'd  like  to  try  to  do,  if  I  can, 
is  to  cut  through  the  gobbledegook,  and  at 
the  same  time  discuss  some  of  the  reasons 
these  words  came  into  being  in  the  first  place. 
Over  the  years.  Dr.  Waterhouse  has  made 
a  number  of  astute  observations  about  deaf- 
blind  children  which  have  left  his  colleagues 
in  the  field  nodding  their  heads  in  agreement, 
but  then  wondering  what  to  do  next.  Prob- 
ably the  most  significant  of  these  observations 
is  that  one  and  one  does  not  make  two,  that 
deafness  and  blindness  is  not  a  double  handi- 
cap but  a  multiple  one. 

The  fact  that  over  40  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren reported  to  the  Foundation  as  deaf-blind 
are  also  reported  to  have  at  least  one  other 
physical  disability  tells  only  part  of  the  story. 
Even  if  no  other  physical  conditions  seem  to 
be  present,  many  of  these  children  display  a 
grossly  retarded  level  of  functioning  and  are 
often  far  from  ready  for  group   living  when 


they  attain  legal  school  age.  Meanwhile,  they 
remain  at  home  with  their  parents,  who  grow 
more  tense  and  frustrated  with  every  passing 
year.  In  some  instances,  the  various  depart- 
ments for  the  deaf-blind  have  lowered  their 
admission  requirements  to  accommodate  such 
children  on  a  trial  basis.  Sometimes  satis- 
factory progress  has  been  made,  but  more 
often  only  a  minimum  of  achievement  has 
been  noted  over  a  period  of  two  to  three 
years,  or  even  longer. 

The  question  as  to  why  certain  children 
have  been  able  to  develop  reasonably  healthy 
personalities  and,  with  expert  teaching,  ac- 
quire good  communication  skills,  while  others 
have  not,  still  remains  to  be  answered. 

Many  opinions  have  been  ventured  — ■ 
mental  retardation,  brain  damage,  emotional 
disturbance  —  possibly  a  little  or  a  lot  of 
each.  Throughout  the  years  many  different 
diagnoses  have  been  made  in  many  different 
cases  by  many  different  people.  But  as  Dr. 
Seymour  Sarason  of  Yale  recently  said  in  dis- 
cussing the  psychologist's  role  in  diagnosis, 
"The  decision  as  to  what  label  should  be 
pinned  on  the  child  is  often  the  easiest  de- 
cision   to   make." 

The  major  problem  is  still  what  should  be 
done  with  this  child  in  the  way  of  manage- 
ment and  treatment. 

For  the  past  several  years,  departments  for 
the  deaf-blind  have  sought  outside  consulta- 
tion in  studying  their  pupil  enrollments  and 
in  screening  candidates  for  admission.  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind,  which  maintains  the 
largest  of  these  departments,  has  intensified  its 
program  to  include  a  screening  team  from  its 
own  staff. 

In  an  effort  to  establish  some  guidelines  for 
the  parents  of  preschool  children  and  for  pro- 
fessional workers  who  are  called  upon  to  coun- 
sel them,  a  four-day  diagnostic  program  was 
set  up  in  1957  at  Syracuse  University,  in  co- 
operation with  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

Since  only  two  children  can  be  studied  each 
month,  it  is  obvious  that  this  program  can 
do  little  more  than  attempt  to  set  some  prin- 
ciples and  standards  for  the  diagnostic  process 
which  could  be  replicated  elsewhere,  hopefully 
on  a  regional  basis. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  those  "status 
words."      The   "team   approach"   is   used.      In 
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this  particular  program  that  means  that  the 
child  is  studied  by  a  pediatrician,  pediatric 
neurologist,  ophthalmologist,  otologist,  psy- 
chologist, a  speech-and-hearing  consultant  who 
is  an  experienced  teacher  of  the  deaf,  and  a 
teacher  of  young  blind  children.  Additional 
consultants  from  all  areas  of  exceptionality 
and  additional  medical  personnel,  such  as  a 
child  psychiatrist,  a  pediatric  cardiologist, 
and  an  orthopedist,  are  called  upon  as  needed. 
The  child's  parents  and  the  local  agency  work- 
er also  serve  as  members  of  the  team. 

In  the  three  years  that  this  program  has 
been  in  operation,  what  has  been  learned? 
Well,  many  things  that  are  already  known, 
of  course,  but  several  new  insights  have  been 
gained. 

First  of  all,  we  know  that  the  parent-child 
relationship  is  of  major  signficance  in  the  over- 
all growth  of  the  child  and  in  his  ultimate 
development  of  language  and  speech,  whether 
other  organic  factors  are  present  or  not.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  have  found  that  all 
so-called  "brain  damaged"  children  will  ac- 
quire adequate  language  and  speech  as  long 
as  the  parent-child  relationship  is  good.  It 
does  mean,  however,  that  in  the  presence  of  a 
disturbed  relationship,  the  child's  chances  are 
considerably  diminished,  if  not  completely 
negated. 

Second,  we  know  that  the  parents  must 
have  as  accurate  information  as  can  be  ob- 
tained about  their  child's  abilities  and  dis- 
abilities, but  that  his  abilities  should  be  em- 
phasized. 

Third,  that  it  is  the  local  agency  worker 
who  must  continue  to  provide  the  parents 
with  this  informaiton  as  the  child  matures 
and  changes,  or  better  yet,  is  helped  to  mature. 
Fourth,  that  in  those  instances  where  the 
local  worker  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
helping  the  parents  follow  through  on  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  diagnostic  team,  that 
is,  by  verbal  interpretation  of  the  impressions 


and  findings  both  to  the  parents  and  to  ap- 
propriate community  agencies  —  in  those 
instances,  distinct  improvement  has  been 
noted   in   the   child's   behavior. 

In  addition  to  those  four  basic  observa- 
tions, it  has  also  been  noted  that  many  of  the 
children  referred  for  study  are  not  deaf  by 
reason  of  organic  impairment  of  the  ear.  It 
is  true  that  they  function  as  deaf  children,  but 
their  basic  hearing  problem  seems  to  lie  in 
the  area  of  understanding  what  is  said  to 
them.  Since  they  cannot  understand,  they 
seem  to  consistently,  or  inconsistently,  block 
out  sounds  that  are  meaningless  to  them.  The 
question  then  is  not  how  much  a  child  hears, 
but  hotv  he  hears.  When  the  clinician  is  able 
to  differentiate  and  individualize  this  aspect 
of  the  child's  behavior,  he  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  make  specific  recommendations  for 
training. 

Although  it  is  still  too  early  to  comment 
on  the  effects  of  the  various  recommendations 
that  have  been  made  for  individual  children. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  type  of  diagnostic  ap- 
proach, which  is  a  developmental  one,  will  be 
helpful  to  workers  in  agencies  for  the  blind 
in  stimulating  the  development  of  similar 
programs  through  university  medical  centers 
or  other  existing  faciliries,  such  as  mental 
health  clinics,  children's  rehabilitation  units, 
etc. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  quote  a  state- 
ment recently  made  by  Dr.  Nancy  Wood, 
Speech  and  Hearing  Consultant  in  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  which  I  consider  applica- 
ble to  all  handicapped  children.  In  com- 
menting on  the  evaluation  of  children  with 
hearing   impairments,   she   said: 

"We  must  constantly  remember  that  the 
child  will  be  like  other  children  with  hearing 
impairments,  he  will  be  like  other  'normal* 
children,  but  mainly  he  should  be  like  him- 
self." 
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NEEDED  RESEARCH  IN  EMPLOYABILITY  OF  DEAF-BLIND  PERSONS 

Annette  B.  Dinsmore,  Program  Specialist 

Services  to  the  Deaf-Blind 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


Everybody  is  talking  about  research  today, 
and  almost  everybody  is  professing  to  be 
doing  it  in  one  field  or  another.  We  have 
been  tempted  at  times  to  question  the  label, 
but  when  we  read  the  rather  broad  definition 
given  in  the  dictionary  we  withdraw  the  criti- 
cism. Webster  defines  "research"  as  "a  criti- 
cal or  exhaustive  investigation  or  experimen- 
tation, having  for  its  aim  the  revision  of 
accepted  conclusions  in  the  light  of  newly  dis- 
covered  facts." 

In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  times  and  be 
in  fashion,  Services  to  the  Deaf-Blind  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  under- 
taking to  promote  some  research.  Seriously, 
however,  we  have  long  felt  the  need  for 
reaching  some  solution  to  the  employment 
problem  of  deaf-blind  people,  and  we  are 
planning  to  request  funds  from  the  Federal 
government  through  OVR  to  study  the  em- 
ployment possibilities  for  these  people  and 
their  potential  employability.  The  Founda- 
tion has  obtained  the  services  of  a  research 
specialist  as  a  part-time  consultant  to  draw  up 
the    necessary   design    or   proposal. 

The  first  step  in  the  project  is  now  under 
way.  On  July  1st,  we  sent  a  mailing  to  every 
county  welfare  office,  or  other  local  agency 
administering  Aid  to  the  Blind,  throughout 
the  United  States.  This  mailing  included  a 
letter  explaining  the  purpose  of  our  survey, 
along  with  printed  cards  which  required  a 
minimum  of  information  to  be  checked  on 
any  deaf-blind  or  hard-of-hearing  blind  re- 
cipient in  their  caseload.  Through  the  sur- 
vey, we  would  learn  distribution,  age  group- 
ings, ratio  of  deaf  to  hard-of-hearing,  and  the 
proportion  unemployed.  We  realize  that  in 
asking  for  reports  on  Aid-to-the-Blind  recipi- 
ents, we  by-passed  those  who  for  various  rea- 
sons are  not  receiving  Aid-to-the-Blind,  but 
we  feel  that  the  results  will  give  an  over-all 
characteristic  picture  of  this  population,  with 


facts   sufficiently  significant  to  form  the  basis 
for  a  thorough,  detailed  study. 

We  also  enclosed  in  the  July  1st  mailing 
a  printed  card  of  a  different  color,  to  be 
checked  either  to  show  "no  cases  known"  or 
to  request  additional  cards.  It  was  out 
thought  that  individual  workers,  familiar  with 
their  caseloads,  could  mark  the  case  cards  with 
a  minimum  of  time  and  effort.  For  once,  and 
temporarily,  we  were  not  bothering  you,  the 
state   agency   for  the   blind. 

In  some  instances,  however,  the  plan 
boomeranged,  and  the  local  offices  forwarded 
the  whole  thing  to  the  state  agency.  We  had 
sent  a  memorandum  one  week  prior  to  the 
July  1st  mailing  to  each  state  director  of 
Services  to  the  Blind  to  explain  what  was 
taking  place.  Although  we  have  been  snowed 
under  with  correspondence,  the  response  has 
been  highly  satisfactory.  We  sent  out  more 
than  2500  requests  and  as  of  August  15th, 
we  had  received  between  1500  and  1600  re- 
plies. This  shows  about  a  60  per  cent  re- 
sponse, and  by  September  1st  the  percentage 
will  undoubtedly  be  higher. 

Our  timetable  runs  as  follows:  July  1st, 
first  mailing  for  over-all  survey;  September 
1st  to  15  th,  analysis  through  IBM  of  data  ob- 
tained; September  15th  to  30th,  draft  of 
research  proposal;  October  1st,  submission  of 
draft  to  AFB  administration  and  to  its  Board 
of  Trustees;  November  1st  (if  approved), 
submission  of  proposal  to  OVR;  January,  pro- 
posal to  be  acted  upon  by  OVR  Advisory 
Council;  March  1st  (if  all  goes  well),  project 
to  be  launched. 

We  ask  ourselves:  "Will  the  Government 
be  willing  to  spend  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  this  doubly-handicapped  group 
which  represents  such  a  small  segment  of  our 
total  population?"  If  we  can  present  the 
problems  forcibly  enough,  based  upon  clearly 
substantiated    facts,    showing    the    multiplicity 
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of  the  difficulties  created  by  deafness  and 
blindness,  we  feel  sure  that  the  grant  will  be 
approved. 

What,  then,  will  be  our  plan  for  the  larger 
research  project?  We  can  only  conjecture 
now,  until  the  actual  proposal  is  drawn,  but 
we  can  outline  a  few  possibilities  that  come 
to   mind : 

Personal  interviews  may  be  needed  with 
deaf-blind  people  to  obtain  complete  infor- 
mation and  a  knowledge  of  significant  factors 
affecting   individual   personalities. 

A  study  may  be  made  of  available  resources 
for  training  of  professional  workers  to  serve 
deaf-blind   people. 

A  study  may  be  made  of  present  resources 
for  the  training  and  rehabilitation  of  deaf- 
blind  clients. 

A  study  may  be  made  of  the  records  of 
rehabilitation  services  to  determine  how  many 
deaf-blind  persons  have  been  active  cases  and 


what  the  results  have  been. 

A  study  may  be  made  of  the  adult  life  of 
successfully   educated    deaf-blind    children. 

A  study  may  be  made  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  tests  now  being  used  and  the  development 
of  additional  tests  if  indicated. 

A  study  may  be  made  into  the  various 
factors  in  the  personality  and  background  of 
deaf-blind  persons  which  may  affect  employ- 
ability. 

A  study  may  be  made  into  work  possibili- 
ties in  industry,  in  sheltered  situations,  and 
in  home  industry,  etc. 

Whatever  success  we  may  ultimately  be 
able  to  achieve  for  deaf-blind  persons,  the 
skills  and  techniques  that  may  be  developed 
should  offer  substantial  help  for  other  groups 
of  people  with  multiple  disabilities,  and  it 
IS  our  hope  that  any  work  and  effort  involved 
will  spread  an  influence  that  will  repay  us 
many  times  over. 


RESEARCH  INTO  ASPECTS  OF  AUDITORY  PERCEPTION 

Moe  Bergman,  Direaor 
Speech  and  Hearing  Center,  Hunter  College,  New  York,  New  York 

and 

Coordinator,  Speech  and  Hearing  Project 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


During  the  past  two-and-a-half  years,  per- 
sonnel of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  have  been  engaged 
in  a  research  and  development  program  for 
hard-of-hearing  blind  persons.  It  was  clear, 
from  the  start  of  the  project,  that  we  would 
be  delving  into  aspects  of  hearing  and  audi- 
tory perception  with  which  the  audiologist 
does  not  usually  concern  himself  in  his  work 
with  sighted  hard-of-hearing  persons.  It 
seemed  equally  clear  that  a  key  to  the  efficient 
use  of  hearing  as  a  tool  for  physical  orienta- 
tion, mobility  and  social  effectiveness  in  blind 
persons  is  two-eared,  or  binaural  hearing. 

The  development  of  a  rehabilitation  serv- 
ice for  persons  with  impaired  hearing  must 
include  guidance  in  the  selection  and  use  of 


hearing  aids.  One  of  our  first  tasks,  therefore, 
was  to  study  the  indications  for  and  benefits 
provided  by,  binaural  hearing  aids  (a  separate 
one  for  each  ear.)  Further,  in  cases  of  deaf- 
ness of  only  one  ear,  in  which  hearing  aids 
are  not  generally  recommended,  it  was  de- 
sired to  smdy  the  feasibility  of  using  a  hear- 
ing aid  on   the  defective  ear. 

This  paper  presents  some  developmental 
notes  and  results  of  studies  conduaed  so  far 
in  this  project. 

Sound  Identification 

We  will  consider  first  the  ability  to  identi- 
fy sounds.  It  has  long  been  known  to  sound 
engineers  that  monaural  recordings  of  com- 
mon    sounds     are     generally     unsatisfactory. 
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whereas  the  recording  and  reproduction  of 
the  same  sounds  through  a  binaural  or  stereo- 
phonic system  is  often  most  compelling  in  its 
realism.  For  the  hard-of-hearing  blind  per- 
son, as  well  as  for  the  normally  hearing  blind 
person,  skill  in  recognizing  sounds  and  noises 
is  highly  desirable.  It  was  therefore  decided 
to  develop  materials  for  evaluating  and  for 
training  the  identification  ability.  Ideally,  live 
sounds  should  be  used  for  both  testing  and 
training.  It  is  not  always  feasible  to  arrange 
this  for  the  many  sounds  we  experience  in 
our  culture.  It  is  logical,  then,  to  develop 
a  library  of  sounds  through  a  medium  such 
as  magnetic-tape  recording,  so  that  they  may 
be  immediately  available. 

A  series  of  stereophonic  recordings  have 
now  been  made  by  the  IHB.  The  following 
is  an  example  of  stereo  recordings  of  typical 
sounds  in  the  home.  It  will  be  readily  ap- 
parent that  the  first  sample  was  recorded  in 
a  bathroom. 

Recording 

Seleaive  Sound  Identification.  While  it  is 
often  quite  simple  a  task  to  recognize  sounds 
in  otherwise  quiet  environments,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  continuing  stream  of  background 
noises  adds  difficulty,  as  demonstrated  in  the 
following  recording  made  in  a  large  railroad 
station   waiting  area. 

Recording 

Localization 

Static  Sources.  The  immediate,  dramatic  ef- 
fea  of  using  binaural  hearing  aids  in  place 
of  a  single  hearing  aid  is  the  ability  to  localize 
the  direction  of  a  sound,  whether  stationary 
or  moving.  In  order  to  provide  training  ma- 
terial for  those  who  do  not  enjoy  this  ability, 
additional  stereo  recordings  were  made,  some 
embracing  a  simple  situation,  such  as  two  per- 
sons engaged  in  conversation  from  fixed  posi- 
tions. This  is  illustrated  by  the  next  record- 
ing. 

Recording 

Moving  Sources.  Other  recordings  of  two  or 
more  persons  include  changes  of  position,  as 
follows : 


Recording 

Some  movement  may  be  recognized  by  the 
dynamics  of  sound  quality.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  recording  intended  to  illustrate 
this  to  trainees. 

Recording 

Selective  Localization.  As  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  sounds,  the  presence  of  competing 
sounds  complicates  the  task.  Recordings  have 
therefore  been  made  requiring  the  localiza- 
tion of  fixed  and  moving  sounds  in  the  pres- 
ence of  undesired  noises,  as  in  the  following 
sample,  recorded  on  a  busy  street. 

Recording 

Tests  for  Localization.  It  was  necessary  to 
develop  clinical  tests  of  localization  as  part 
of  this  project.  We  found  that  certain  tests, 
for  example  one  in  which  a  continuous  noise 
is  used  and  the  subject  is  free  to  move  his 
head  during  the  sound,  often  result  in  normal 
or  near-normal  performance  of  persons  with 
monaural  hearing,  as  well  as  of  persons  with 
binaural  hearing.  If,  however,  the  test  sound 
is  brief  and  the  subject  may  not  search  for  it 
by  turning  his  head,  the  inadequacy  of  mon- 
aural   hearing    is    readily   demonstrated. 

Another  important  factor  in  testing  for 
localization  is  the  intensity  of  the  test  sound. 
We  have  developed  two  simple  tests  which 
can  yield  information  quickly  on  whether  the 
client  can  localize  sounds  at  useful  intensi- 
ties. In  the  first  test,  a  pulsed  noise  is  pre- 
sented in  random  order  to  the  client's  right 
and  to  his  left  at  two  intensities,  one  repre- 
senting the  level  of  low  conversational  speech, 
the  other  the  level  of  average  conversational 
speech.  The  subject's  task  is  to  tell  whether 
the  sound  is  at  the  right  or  at  the  left,  that 
is,  he  must  lateralize  the  sounds.  The  second 
test  requires  the  client  to  listen  to  a  sound 
which  is  presented  simultaneously  to  both  ears 
through  loudspeakers  at  each  side  of  him.  A 
person  who  hears  binaurally  thus  notices  a 
single  sound,  not  referrable  to  either  ear,  lo- 
cated in  the  center  of  his  head  or  just  out- 
side in  front,  in  back,  or  overhead,  but  not 
to  either  side.  The  simultaneous  sounds  at 
left  and  right  are  "fused"  into  a  single,  cen- 
tral sensation.     We  employ  this  fusion  test  as 
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a  companion  procedure  to  the  right-left  later- 
alization test  just  described,  since  it  is  still 
too  early  in  our  experience  to  determine 
which  test  is  superior  or  whether  each  gives 
useful  information.  Two  cases  from  the  files 
of  the  IHB  show  how  the  tests  are  employed. 

Client  A:  This  man  is  a  newspaper  dealer 
on  a  busy  corner  in  Manhattan.  While  one 
ear  is  normal  he  has  a  moderate  loss  in  the 
other.  He  complained  about  his  inability  to 
hear  customers  calling  for  newspapers  on  the 
side  of  his  impaired  ear,  particularly  when 
the  street  is  very  noisy.  The  test  for  fusion 
indicated  the  superiority  of  his  hearing  with 
a  hearing  aid  on  the  defective  ear  over  the 
unaided  condition,  for  sounds  of  average  in- 
tensity. A  consequent  field  trial  with  a  hear- 
ing aid  resulted  in  a  report  of  greatly  im- 
proved ability  to  locate  and  discriminate 
speech  at  either  side,  despite  competing  noises 
in   the  street. 

Client  B:  This  client  has  normal  hearing 
in  both  ears  at  the  low  frequencies  tested 
by  the  audiometer,  with  increasing  loss  at 
the  higher  frequencies.  Since  he  desired  a 
hearing  aid  because  of  poor  ability  to  dis- 
criminate speech,  the  question  was  whether  a 
monaural  or  binaural  aid  was  required.  His 
unaided  test  showed  perfect  laterailization  and 
fusion  at  both  low  and  average  intensities. 
With  a  m.onaural  aid  he  could  neither  lateral- 
ize  nor  fuse  sounds  at  either  test  level.  With 
binaural  hearing  aids  he  again  lateralized 
and  fused  at  both  levels.  It  is  apparent  from 
these  tests  that,  despite  the  small  loss  of 
hearing  in  this  case,  the  client  should  have 
either  binaural  hearing  aids  or  none,  since  a 
monaural  aid  creates  problems  rather  than 
solves  them. 

In    addition    to    providing    a    quick    routine 
check  on  the  gain  control  balance  in  binaural 


hearing-aid  fittings,  these  tests  provide  a 
method  of  validating  the  use  of  binaural 
hearing  aids  when  one  ear  has  a  moderate  loss 
while  the  other  shows  a  severe  or  profound 
impairment.  A  non-contributing  deaf  ear 
is  thus  quickly  exposed. 

Selective  Listening 

A  major  advantage  of  two-eared  hearing 
over  monaural  hearing  is  the  ability  to  selea, 
and  listen  to,  one  signal,  such  as  speech,  while 
simultaneously  rejecting  competing,  undesired 
signals,  such  as  noise  or  general  conversation 
in  the  area.  We  are  currently  studying  the 
use  of  two-channel  recordings  in  training  this 
ability,  where  it  does  not  occur  automatically 
with  binaural  hearing.  In  the  following  ex- 
ample, the  desired  signal  is  presented  over 
one  loudspeaker  while  the  other  loudspeaker 
presents  noises  such  as  that  sufiFered  at  cock- 
tail patries! 

Recording 


Summary 

Tha  studies  and  developments  reported  in 
this  paper  represent  some  of  the  activities  of 
the  Speech  and  Hearing  project  of  the  IHB. 
Limitations  of  time  prevent  a  more  complete 
report  of  studies  now  being  carried  on  in 
various  other  aspects  of  auditory  behavior,  and 
of  an  investigation  to  study  the  relationship 
between  deafness  and  retinitis  pigmentosa. 

It  is  our  hope  that  these  studies  and  those 
of  other  groups  and  individuals  will  result  in 
the  eventual  reduction  or  elimination  of  the 
complicating  effects  of  hearing  impairment  in 
blind  persons,  while  providing  new  insights 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  perception  of  sounds. 
The  studies  reported  here  were  supported 
in  part  by  the  OVR  and  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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REPORT  FROM  ROME 

Richard  Kinney,  B.A.,  Assistant  Director 

Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

(As   tape-recorded   for   the    I960   Convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind) 


I  come  to  you  this  evening  as  a  voice  cry- 
ing, if  not  precisely  in  the  wilderness,  then 
at  least  in  bewilderment,  for,  after  hearing 
our  galaxy  of  noted  speakers  in  the  flesh,  how 
can  you  possibly  be  stimulated  by  one  pres- 
ent only  in  spirit?  The  situation  brings  to 
mind  a  nonsense  song  of  some  years  ago: 

The  other  day  upon  the  stair, 

I  saw  a  man  who  wasn't  there. 

He  wasn't  there  again  today. 

Gee,  I  wish  he'd  go  away! 
Brought  up  to  date,  this  plaintively  philo- 
sophical ditty  might  well  read: 

Tonight   at   AAWB, 

I  hear  a  man  I  cannot  see; 

And  if  he  doesn't  soon  get  through, 

I'll  wish  I  couldn't  hear  him,  too! 
But  forewarned  is  forearmed.  Though  our 
Chairman  has  graciously  allotted  me  ten 
minutes,  I'm  going  to  take  out  insurance  on 
my  popularity  rating,  by  using  only  nine- 
and-a-half  of  them. 

What  aspect  of  my  1959  attendance  of 
the  World  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  Rome  shall 
I  discuss?  Like  a  rookie  pinch-hitting  for 
Mickey  Mantle,  I  was  there  to  substitute  for 
Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon  in  submitting  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Services  for  the 
Deaf-Blind.  For  the  contents  of  that  ex- 
haustive report,  plus  much  other  valuable 
material  in  the  book  REHABILITATION  OF 
Deaf-Blind  Persons,  you  cannot  do  better 
than  to  contact  Dr.  Salmon  himself  at  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn. 
If  years  of  work  by  an  international  com- 
mittee can  be  summarized  in  one  sentence, 
we  might  say  that  the  Committee  proposed 
basic  criteria  for  service  to  deaf-blind  people 
throughout  the  world,  advocated  a  standard- 
ized  form  of  printing  in  the  palm  as  a  uni- 


versal communication  method,  and  commended 
all  other  communication  methods  that  offer 
practical  help  to  those  who  use  them. 

My  task  tonight,  however,  is  personal 
rather  than  technical — an  effort  to  give  you  a 
candid,  immediate,  first-hand  impression  of 
what  such  a  trip  and  such  a  conference  can 
mean  to  a  person  who  is  totally  deaf  and 
blind.  If,  through  my  experience,  you  gain 
some  additional  insight  into  the  reactions  of 
your  deaf-blind  clients  and  friends,  you  will 
not  regret,  I  trust,  having  stayed  in  the  "tape- 
room"  instead  of  heading  for  the  taproom. 

Let's  consider,  first,  the  voyage  from  New 
York  to  Naples  aboard  the  Independence. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  ve- 
hicular travel  to  a  deaf-blind  person  is  the 
physical  motion  of  the  vehicle.  To  me,  it 
seemed  that  the  Atlantic  was  a  sleeping 
giant,  across  whose  breathing  chest  the  Inde- 
pendence sailed.  When  the  giant  enjoyed 
sweet  dreams,  the  slow  rise  and  fall  of  his 
chest  was  scarcely  perceptible.  When  a  stormy 
nightmare  set  in,  the  giant  not  only  breathed 
deeply  and  began  to  pant,  but  at  one  point 
seemed  definitely  on   the  verge  of  hiccups. 

The  voyage  was  rendered  especially  enjoy- 
able for  me  by  the  fact  that  I  was  accompanied 
by  a  delightful  and  lovely  woman,  my  mother. 
Through  her  friendly  charm.  Mother  encour- 
aged many  of  our  fellow-passengers,  plus  crew 
members  right  up  to  and  including  the  Cap- 
tain, to  chat  on  Tellatouch.  My  busy  social 
life  undoubtedly  reached  its  climax  the  eve- 
ning I  startled  the  audience  at  the  ship's  con- 
cert with  a  rousing  chorus  from  that  grand 
old  mountain  ballad,  "Give  my  love  to  Nellie, 
Jack,  and  kiss  her  once  for  me."  Audience 
reaction  was  gratifying,  and  my  only  regret 
was  that  there  seemed  to  be  nobody  present 
named  Nellie. 
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As  to  Naples,  Capri,  Pompeii,  Florence,  and 
Rome  itself,  I  was  impressed  by  the  climate, 
the  statutes  traceable  by  touch,  the  historic 
associations,  and  the  scallopini,  but  I  was 
utterly  captivated  by  the  Italians  themselves. 
And  I  learned  something  of  psychological  im- 
portance. Whereas  many  Americans  shy 
away  from  Tellatouch  and  even  more  uncom- 
fortably apologize  for  their  spelling,  Italians 
who  knew  their  English  to  be  badly  broken 
—  ot  at  least  somewhat  bent  —  suffered  no 
inhibitions  whatever  about  Tellatouching  in 
a  language  where  they  need  not  be  embar- 
rassed by  a  few  natural  mistakes.  In  othei 
words,  people  who  hesitate  to  converse  with  a 
deaf-blind  person  do  not  hold  back  out  of 
fear  of  the  deaf-blind  person,  but  out  of  a  fear 
of  their  own  inadequacy. 

Of  the  fourteen-day  conference  itself,  so 
selflessly  and  indefatigably  relayed  to  me  by 
my  mother  through  the  one-hand  manual 
alphabet,  I  shall  say  little,  for  the  Neiv  Out- 
look, The  Braille  Monitor,  and  other  periodi- 
cals have  already  given  the  conference  wide 
coverage.  I  can  say,  however,  that  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Services  for  the  Deaf- 
blind  was  warmly  received  by  delegates  who 
had  in  many  cases  never  before  encountered 
a  "real,  live  deaf-blind  person,"  let  alone 
heard  one  speak. 

Near  the  end  of  the  conference,  delegates 
were  received  in  a  private  audience  by  Pope 
John  XXIII.  His  Holiness,  robed  in  white, 
entered  the  audience  chamber  at  Castel  Gon- 
dolfo   to   what  we  Americans   would   term   a 


standing  ovation,  complete  with  prolonged  and 
vigorous  applause.  Following  the  Pontiff's 
address  of  welcome  and  goodwill,  my  mother 
and  I  advanced  to  present  books  on  the  rehab- 
ilitation of  deaf-blind  persons  as  a  gift  from 
Dr.  Salmon.  Because  my  hands  were  full  of 
books,  Mother  could  not  manual  to  me  in  her 
accustomed  manner.  Someone  took  the 
books  from  my  arms  and  then  took  my  right 
hand.  Was  it  Pope  John?  The  hand  was 
warm  and  firm  and  kindly,  but  I  could  not  be 
sure.  I  could  not  be  sure,  that  is,  till  the  un- 
known person,  with  quick  insight,  placed  my 
fingertip  on  his  ring.  Then  I  knew  —  and 
spoke  to  the  Pope  in  English,  even  as  he  spoke 
to  me  in  Italian. 

Since  the  Rome  conference,  letters  on  the 
Committee's  work  have  reached  my  desk  at  the 

Hadley   School    from   all    over   the   world  

Malta,  Kenya,  France,  Ugunda,  New  Zealand, 
among  others.  The  Canadian  Council  of  the 
Blind  graciously  invited  me  to  Montreal  to 
speak  on  deaf-blindness,  and  last  Christmas  my 
mother  received  a  letter  from  the  Vatican 
conveying  the  Pope's  Apostolic  blessing.  The 
Committee  on  Service  for  the  Deaf-Blind  has 
been  renewed,  again  with  Dr.  Salmon  as  its 
Chairman,  and  with  the  three  original  deaf- 
blind  members  reappointed.  A  hundred  tiny 
seeds  are  beginning  to  grow  in  a  hundred 
wide-flung  places.  Will  those  seeds  take  root 
and  flourish.?  Judged  by  your  interest,  per- 
ceptiveness,  and  dedication  in  sharing  our 
meeting  tonight,    I   think   they   will. 


INTERNATIONAL  LUNCHEON 


The  International  Luncheon  was  presided 
over  by  First  Vice-President  Jake  Jacobson. 
After  making  recognition  of  guests  at  the  head 
table,  and  especially  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Davis,  newly 


elected  President  of  Lions  International,  Mr. 
Jacobson  presented  the  Honorable  Harry  F. 
Cain,  former  United  States  Senator,  who  de- 
livered  the  main   address. 
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AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 


On  the  evening  of  September  1,  I960,  the 
Annual  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Memorial 
Award  Banquc;  was  held,  with  Philip  N. 
Harrison,  recently  retired  as  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  as   honored   recipient   of  the   Shotwell 

Award. 

Following  an  address  on  "Lionism  and 
Work  for  the  Blind,"  by  Finis  E.  Davis. 
President  of  Lions  International  and  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  the  speeches 
of  presentation  were  made  by:  The  Reverend 
Thomas  J.  Carroll,  Director  of  the  Catholic 
Guild  for  the  Blind  of  Boston  and  National 
Chaplain  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion (see  page  95);  Francis  J.  Cummings, 
PhD.,  Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  and  Trustee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (see  page 
98);  H.  A.  Wood,  President  of  the  American 
Ass(i:iation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Com- 
mission   for   the   Blind,   and   Trustee    of    the 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (see  page 
100);  and  Robert  H.  Stinson,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Harris- 
burg,  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Delaware  County  Branch  of  the  Associa- 
tion, who  presented  to  the  recipient  a  bound 
volume  of  testimonials  endorsing  him  for  the 
I960  AAWB  Shotwell  Memorial  Awards,  in 
their  chronological  sequence.  Following  the 
presentations.  Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Sec- 
ond Vice-President  of  the  AAWB  and  Braille 
and  Large  Type  Editor  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  read  the  many  tele- 
grams and  letters  of  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Harrison. 

Because  of  the  time  consumed  in  eating  the 
delicious  dinner  prepared  for  this  Shotwell 
Award  session  by  the  chefs  of  the  Americana 
Hotel,  and  the  talks  preceding  the  accept- 
ance by  Mr.  Harrison,  he  discarded  his 
planned  response  and  offered  a  few  words  of 
gratitude.  The  discarded  response  is  to  be 
found  on  page   102. 


AWARD  OF  CITATION  FOR  MERITORIOUS  SERVICE 

of 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 
PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

to 

PHILIP  N.  HARRISON 

The  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll 

Direaor,  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

National  Chaplain,  Blinded  Veterans  Association 

Member,  President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped 


Tonight  we  are  all  present  at  this  banquet 
in  order  to  honor  one  man.  Three  of  us  on 
the  platform  have  the  privilege  of  speaking 
for  the  rest  of  you  as  we  make  presentations 
to  him. 


I  am  deeply  grateful  for  my  privilege.  I 
could  wish  that  I  had  the  whole  evening  in 
which  to  talk  to  you,  to  tell  you  the  life 
story  of  that  man  (and  of  his  wonderful 
wife).     Instead  I  will  try  to  give  you  in  a 
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capsule  a  massive  chapter  of  American  history 
and  of  the  history  of  work  for  the  blind, 
showing  you  thus  one  brief  but  important 
phase   of   that  man's   life. 

We  can  never  fully  reconstruct  the  past  — 
least  of  all  hope  to  reconstruct  it  after  the 
revolutionary  changes  through  which  we  have 
lived. 

But  try  with  me!  Let  your  imagination 
awaken  active  memories.  Call  on  your  sense 
of  smell,  your  hearing,  your  touch,  your  taste, 
(your  remembered  sight,  if  this  can  be  called 
into  play).  Leave  the  speed,  the  air  condi- 
tioning, the  feel  of  these  days;  leave  the 
anxiety  of  the  edge  of  space.  Come  back 
through  other  times,  good  times  and  bad, 
troubled  times  and  peaceful  times. 

Go  from  the  days  of  Eisenhower.  Go  back 
through  the  days  of  Truman.  Go  before 
these  to  the  days  of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Back 
further  still  to  the  days  of  Herbert  Hoover. 
And  beyond  them  —  go  back  to  the  days  of 
Calvin  Coolidge.  How  different  now  is  the 
sound,  the  scent,  the  feel,  the  taste,  and  the 
sight    of   things. 

In  my  hands  is  an  envelope.  The  return 
address  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  says 
simply:  THE  WHITE  HOUSE.  It  is  a  first 
class  letter,  of  course;  and  the  stamp  is  the 
familiar  Washington  profile  —  the  two  cent 
stamp.  The  postmark  is  that  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Office;  the  date:  March  18,  1924. 
And  with  it  is  a  slogan  as  a  part  pf  the  post- 
mark: Let's  Go!  Citizens  Military  Train- 
ing Camps. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Philip  N. 
Harrison,  President,  United  States  Blind 
Veterans  Memorial  Fund,  Incorporated.  I 
read   it   to   you: 

The  White  House 

Washington,  D.  C. 

March   17,   1924 
My   dear   Mr.    Harrison: 

I  have  been  glad  to  learn  of  the  movement 
to  establish  an  institution  where  our  blind 
soldiers  may  be  given  the  treatment  and 
specialized  education  so  necessary  to  them. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  assure  you  of  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  eflForts  in  this  direction  will  be 
crowned  with  success. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(signed)    Calvin  Coolidge 


Mr.  Philip  N.  Harrison,  President 
United   States  Blind  Veterans  Memorial 
Fund,  Inc. 

Box  588,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Time  is  short.  I  will  read  to  you  only  an 
excerpt  from  another  letter  of  the  same  era. 
This  one  has  the  simple  return  address: 
General  of  the  Armies,  Washington. 
Addressed  in  similar  fashion,  it  ends:  "I  am 
very  glad  to  give  this  Foundation  my  per- 
sonal indorsement  and  permit  my  name  to 
be  used  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board 

of  Advisors "     Cordially  yours,  JOHN 

J.  Pershing." 

What  do  these  letters  mean  What  do 
they  speak  of?  What  is  the  idea,  the  dream, 
which  these  and  a  score  of  other  letters  from 
the  great  men  of  those  days   endorse.? 

They  speak  of  a  dream  of  another  day. 
They  speak  of  a  vision  which  was  only  to 
become  a  fact  after  decades,  and  then  in  a 
form  suited   to  the  changing  times. 

They  mean  that  in  the  early  1920's  a  young 
blind  veteran  — one  of  the  first  blinded  men 
of  World  War  I  — had  the  foresight  to  desire, 
and  the  will  to  attempt,  to  form  a  rehabili- 
tation center  for  the  adult  blind.  Not  simply 
a  center  for  servicemen,  as  you  might  gather 

from  the  excerpts  which  I  have  read  to  you 

but  for  all  blind  persons  who  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  for  training.  Years  before  the 
rehabilitation  legislation  which  we  have 
known  —  decades  before  Avon,  and  the  re- 
habilitation centers  which  have  followed  it  

this  young  credit  executive  was  at  work  to 
establish  what  would  have  been  in  fact  a 
national  rehabilitation  center  for  all  blind 
persons. 

That  it  was  not  established  is  a  mark  of 
failure  for  the  times,  but  a  sign  of  how  far 
ahead  of  the  times  was  the  young  visionary  — 
Philip  N.  Harrison. 

Essentially,  what  he  was  seeking  to  do  was 
to  make  permanent  an  institution  too  little 
remembered  and  too  often  misunderstood  in 
our  day  —  the  center  for  the  blinded  men  of 
World  War  I  at  Evergreen,  Maryland.  That 
center  —  founded  by  the  Army,  taken  over 
by  the  Red  Cross,  and  ultimately  by  the  old 
Veterans  Bureau  —  had  already  begun  taking 
in  civilian  blind  persons  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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Evergreen  was  the  Avon  of  World  War  I. 
In  the  light  of  the  things  which  we  have 
learned  since  about  rehabilitation,  those  who 
founded  and  ran  Evergreen  would  probably 
change  many  things  about  it.  Yet,  for  its 
day,  it  did  outstanding  work.  It  brought  to 
itself  some  of  the  best  minds  in  work  with 
the  blind  at  the  time  —  and  it  brought  to- 
gether some  of  the  finest  and  most  dedicated 
personnel  that  work  for  the  blind  has  ever 
known.  Working  out  of  a  background  in 
which  no  one  could  give  them  much  experi- 
ence in  the  training  of  blinded  adults,  they 
nevertheless  brought  to  the  task  a  love  and 
an  interest  which  were  in  great  measure 
responsible  for  the  successful  living  of  so 
many  blinded  young  men  of  those  days.  And 
it  had  to  its  credit  rehabilitations  such  as  few 
of  us  can  boast. 


I  have  no  intention  of  talking  to  you  of 
the  many  activities  of  Philip  Harrison  for 
the  civilian  blind,  or  even  about  his  leadership 
in  veterans'  organizations.  This  I  leave  to 
others. 

Briefly,  I  would  point  out  that  which  every 
one  of  us  knows  —  that  though  one  dream 
of  the  young  Phil  Harrison  was  too  much  for 
his  time,  another  dream  of  his  came  true  to 
the  benefit  of  all  of  us  in  the  work  with  the 
blind. 

For,  soon  after  Philip  Harrison  got  to  Ever- 
green, another  dream  began  to  form  in  his 
mind.  It  was  the  dream  of  marriage  to  the 
Chief  Reconstruction  Aide,  a  wonderful  young 
member  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps  who  had 
taught  herself  everything  possible  about  blind- 
ness and  about  rehabilitation  in  order  that 
she  might  help  the  boys  blinded  in  the  "war 
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to  save  the  world  for  democracy."  When  the 
young  musician  and  composer,  Edith  Burrell, 
finished  her  tour  of  duty  at  Evergreen,  and 
when  Phil  Harrison  finished  his  work  there, 
the  two  became  engaged. 

In  April  of  1925  they  were  married.  I 
think  that  Philip  Harrison  has  done  many 
great  things  for  work  with  the  blind;  but 
none  of  them  would  I  place  on  a  par  with  the 
fact  that  he  has  given  to  us  the  opportunity 
to  know  his  lovely  wife  —  and  to  show  to 
all  the  beautiful  example  of  the  marriage 
which  has  made  them  one. 

For  this,  Phil  and  Edith  (I  have  never  first- 
named  you  before  —  but  tonight  I  speak  for 
an   audience  which  wants   so  to  address   you, 


and  with  their  leave,  and  I  believe  with  yours, 
I  so  do)  —  for  this  Phil  and  Edith,  this  love 
and  this  example  —  for  this  above  all  other 
things,  I  thank  you. 

And  now  as  the  National  Chaplain  of  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association,  of  which  you 
are  a  Life  Member,  I  am  proud.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Physically  Handicapped  in  the 
days  of  President  Eisenhower,  I  take  the  pleas- 
ure in  giving  to  you  an  award  which  might 
well  have  been  given  in  the  days  of  President 
Coolidge  —  but  which  now  bespeaks  a  life- 
time of  work  for  others:  the  special  citation 
of  the  President's  Committee  for  meritorious 
service  which  I  read  to  you.   (See  Page  97). 


PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  MEDAL 
TO  PHILIP  N.  HARRISON 

Francis  J.  Cummings,   Ph.D.,   Executive  Secretary 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


I  suppose  if  I  were  to  be  given  this  spot 
on  some  programs,  I  would  wonder  what  I 
was  going  to  find  to  say.  The  Chairman  has 
spoken,  the  President  will  speak — two  eminent 
gentlemen  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
your  illustrious  career.  But  there  is  always 
something  more  to  be  said  of  Philip  Harrison. 
And  so,  I  take  up  where  my  fellows  left  off, 
and  shall  leave  off  long  before  all  is  said 
that  might  be  said. 

Philip  Newell  Harrison  was  born  in  1887 
in  New  Jersey,  but  while  he  was  still  young 
his  family  moved  to  Pittsburgh.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  then,  Pennsylvania  is  his  native 
state.  He  went  to  Carnegie  Tech  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  moved  on  from  there  to  another 
Pittsburgh  institution,  Westinghouse  Corpora- 
tion. He  worked  for  this  fine  company  for 
several  years,  among  other  things  being  one  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  Westinghouse  exhibit 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
in  San  Francisco  1914-15.  Back  in  Pitts- 
burgh, he  went  into  the  electrical  wholesale 
business. 


Then  came  the  War,  and  as  was  inevitble, 
given  Philip  Harrison's  character,  he  entered 
the  army  in  1917  and  was  sent  off  to  Texas 
for  officer's  training.  In  March,  1918,  there 
was  an  explosion,  and  Philip  came  away  from 
it  with  multiple  injuries,  including  total  blind- 
ness. After  long  hospitalization,  he  returned 
to  Pittsburgh  and  took  up  again  his  activities 
in  the  electrical  wholesale  business,  where,  in 
spite  of  blindness  and  crippling  injuries,  he 
performed  with  distinction. 

But  his  mind  was  active  in  another  area. 
He  was  thinking  of  those,  who  like  himself, 
had  found  their  clear  path  suddenly  blocked 
and  had  been  forced  to  take  a  painful,  cir- 
cuitous route.  He  thought  of  his  fellow  war- 
blind.  In  1923  he  went  down  to  Baltimore 
and  stayed  for  awhile  at  Evergreen,  a  rehabili- 
tation center  for  the  blind  of  World  War  I. 
Evergreen  did  much  for  Philip  Harrison,  very 
much.  It  was  here  that  he  met  Miss  Edith 
Burrell,  a  reconstruction  aide  at  the  Center 
and  later  a  teacher  of  Braille  and  music. 
Miss  Burrell  did  much  for  Mr.  Harrison;  in 
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fact,  she  made  a  full-time  job  of  it.  She  is, 
of  course,  the  delightful  person  we  know  as 
Mrs.  Philip  Harrison.  For  this  reason  alone, 
Philip  will  never  forget  Evergreen. 

Back  in  Pittsburgh  again,  Philip  became  in 
1924  a  member  of  the  Sales  Committee  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation of  the  Blind.  Later  he  became  a  di- 
rector of  the  Branch,  then  a  Trustee  of  the 
State  Association;  and  on  and  on  it  went 
until,  in  1936,  he  was  appointed  Field  Sec- 
retary under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  H.  R. 
Latimer,  then  Director  of  the  Association, 
who  many  of  you,  I  am  sure,  recall.  In  1940 
Mr.  Harrison  succeeded  Mr.  Latimer  on  the 
top  rung  of  the  Association  ladder.  There- 
after achievement  after  achievement;  honor 
after  honor.  Let  me  list  just  some  of  the 
things  that  this  busy  man  involved  himself  in. 
First  of  all,  he  brought  about  a  major  change 
of  policy  in  the  Association  with  the  result 
that  seventeen  new  branches  were  established 
in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Today  all  but 
24  of  Pennsylvania's  67  counties  are  covered 
by  Association  branches.  An  ardent  believer 
in  the  importance  of  leadership  by  the  blind, 
Mr.  Harrison  placed  a  blind  executive  at  the 
head  of  each  new  branch,  and  has  continued 
that  policy  wherever  circumstances  permit. 

Six  years  ago,  in  cooperation  with  the  then 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  blind,  Mr. 
Harrison  started  a  mobile  eye  clinic.  He  has 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  legislative  plan- 
ning group  in  his  home  state.  He  is  a  key 
member  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  and  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Industries  for  the  Blind.  He  is 
editor  of  The  Seer  and  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  Skilcraft,  a  sales  organization  estab- 
lished under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind.  Philip  is  a  life 
member  of  our  own  group,  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  As 
you  well  know,  he  is  also  the  Treasurer  of 
our  Association.  He  is  a  life  member  of  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association  and  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Associa- 
tion. He  is  a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club, 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  American  Legion, 
and  local  and  state  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
And  so,  on  and  on,  ad  infinitum.     Fantastic! 

A  noble  life,  a  life  of  outstanding  achieve- 
ment, a  life  of  selflessness  and  dedication  can 


be  long  in  the  telling:  for  each  recital  of 
accomplishment  inspires  the  teller  to  another 
and  more  glowing  tale,  which,  in  turn,  is 
another    source    of    further    inspiration. 

Thus  the  accident  of  1918  led  to  the  de- 
cision of  1923.  In  the  service  of  us  all  you 
had  your  sight,  and  almost  your  life,  filched 
from  you.  So  you  turned  to  another  type 
service.  Easy  it  is  when  we  are  stricken, 
whether  with  affliction  of  a  physical  nature, 
with  financial  losses  or  business  reverses,  with 
any  of  the  slings  and  arrows  the  bard  records 
so  vividly  —  easy  it  is,  I  say,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  withdraw  from  the  struggle,  to 
seek  a  cozy  spot  behind  the  lines.  But  you 
did  not  choose  the  easy  way;  you  chose  the 
better  way.  You  turned  from  one  battle  on 
behalf  of  your  fellow  men  to  another  and 
quite  different  type  battle,  one  in  which  it  is 
as  difficult  to  win  through  as  in  the  more  re- 
sounding, more  glamorous,  more  headline- 
catching  struggle.  You  set  out  on  the  con- 
quest of  blindness.  And  many  thousands  of 
your  fellow  men  have  found  life  better,  even 
challengingly  thrilling,  because  you  did  set 
out  on  your  noble  quest. 

And  since  that  day  in  1923  when  you 
launched  upon  your  crusade,  you  have  never 
faltered,  never  lost  hope,  never  stopped  doing. 
Thirty-seven  years  is  a  long  time;  and  one 
might  think  that  you  would  consider  your 
service  fulfilled.  But  no.  You  retired  last 
April  —  I  was  at  the  banquet  held  in  your 
honor  on  that  occasion  in  your  home  town 
of  Harrisburg  and  listened  with  a  warm  heart 
to  the  high  praise  that  was  heaped  upon  you 
by  those  you  worked  for  and  with — you  re- 
tired as  you  seem  to  understand  the  word 
"retire."  You  took  yourself  off  the  payroll 
but  continued  as  what?  Consultant?  (I'm 
one  of  those  and  I  haven't  been  consulted 
yet.)  As  director  emeritus?  No,  that's  an- 
other and  prettier  way  of  saying  the  same 
thing.  You  retired  as  "Trustee  at  Large,"  as 
"Secretary  of  the  Corporation,"  and  as  "mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Board."  By  those  meas- 
urements I  have  been  retired  all  my  life,  and 
am  going  to  stay  that  way,  too.  My  admira- 
tion for  your  dogged  desire  to  do  is  bound- 
less. 

And  so,  Philip,  from  the  March  day  in 
1918  until  this  September  day  in  I960,  you 
have  never  stopped.     You  remade  your  body 
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and  redirected  your  spirit.  You  have  served 
with  dedication  your  country,  your  state,  your 
fellow  man.  The  wounds  of  that  service  you 
have  borne  gallantly,  without  recrimination 
or  complaint.  The  honors  and  joys  of  service 
you  have  received  with  nobility  and  modesty. 
Indeed,  your  misfortune  —  or  so  it  would 
be  called  almost  universally  —  you  have 
used  as  a  ladder  to  climb  to  heights  of  service 
that  few  with  perfect  physique  attain.  Not 
alone    in    Pennsylvania,    the    chief    arena    of 


your  action,  but  in  a  much  wider  field,  your 
influence  has  left  its  indelible  and  beneficent 
mark. 

And  so,  Philip,  I  proceed  to  the  high  honor 
that  is  mine  today,  that  of  awarding  to  you, 
in  the  name  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  with  the  affection 
and  esteem  of  your  friends  and  colleagues, 
the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Memorial  Award 
Medal,  the  highest  award  within  our  compe- 
tency. 


PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  SCROLL 
TO  PHILIP  N.  HARRISON 

H.  A.  Wood,  President  of  AAWB 

Executive  Director,  North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Tonight  you  have  heard  many  deserved 
tributes  paid  to  Phil  Harrison,  but  this  is  not 
a  WAKE  we  are  holding;  and  I  hope  you  will 
permit  me  to  describe  my  feelings  at  this 
moment  with  a  story  about  a  character  we 
used  to  have  in  the  small  town  where  I  was 
raised.  He  made  his  living  by  selling  vege- 
tables from  a  pushcart  drawn  by  a  pony.  He 
lived  alone  in  a  small  house,  and  we  kids 
used  to  play  jokes  on  him  just  to  hear 
him  cuss.  He  had  been  well  educated  and 
really  had  a  classical  vocabulary.  One  day 
he  left  his  cart  on  the  street  and  went  into 
Dixie  Wholesale  Grocery  to  get  some  more 
supplies.  Some  of  the  boys  gently  turned 
the  cart  over  and  scattered  some  of  his  vege- 
tables. A  crowd  quickly  gathered  in  anticipa- 
tion of  hearing  the  grandest  demonstration 
in  the  gentle  art  of  profanity  ever  witnessed. 
When  Colonel  Bob,  as  we  called  him,  came 
out  and  saw  the  scattered  vegetables  and  the 
eager  expectation  on  our  faces,  he  doffed  his 
hat,  made  a  graceful  bow,  and  said  sweetly, 
"I  can't  come  up  to  the  occasion." 

On  my  way  to  this  meeting  from  Gladys 
Cohen's  Bar  to  Bob  Barnett's  Speak-easy, 
Father  Carroll  asked  me  for  the  material  I 
was  going  to  use  in  my  presentation.  Now 
he  should  not  have  done  that.     If  he  would 


use  as  speech  material  the  things  that  happen 
to  him,  he  would  need  no  ghost  writer.    For 
example,   I   illustrate  my   feelings   further   by 
relating  to  you  a  true  story  Father  Carroll  told 
me  on  himself.     He  said  he  was  driving  some 
years  ago  on  the  Old  Boston  Pike  and  saw  a 
man    by   a   stopped    car.      He   had    the   hood 
raised  and  was  up  to  his  elbows  in  grease  try- 
ing to  get  the  car  started.     Father  Carroll  said 
he  realized  after  a  moment  that  the  blue  haze 
surrounding    the    front    of    the    car    was    not 
smoke,  but  atmosphere  that  had  been  colored 
by    the    man's    picturesque    language.      Father 
Tom  spoke  to  the  fellow  and  admonished  him 
about  using  such  vulgar  talk.     The  man  re- 
plied,   "Well,   do   you   know   anything   better 
to   do?"      Father   Tom    said    he   assumed    his 
most  dignified  manner  (and  I  might  add  here 
that   I    have    seen    Father    Carroll    in    all    his 
ecclesiastical,     matchless     dignity — and     it     is 
really  something  to  behold),  then  he  said  to 
the    man,    ""You    might    try   a    little    prayer." 
The  guy  having  tried  everything  else  decided 
he  might   just  as   well   follow  the  advice,   so 
they  knelt  down  in  the  ditch  and  said  a  little 
prayer.      Then    they   got   up,   and    the   fellow 
said,    '"Well,   I'll   see   if   it   starts    now."      He 
turned  on  the  switch,  stepped  on  the  starter, 
and     the     car     started     immediately.      Father 
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Carroll    looked    up    in    amazement    and    ex- 
claimed, "Well,  I'll  be  damned!" 

Now  that  you  are  convinced  that  this  is  not 
a  WAKE,  I  shall  get  on  with  the  delightful 
chore  assigned  to  me. 

My  Friends,  what  can  one  really  say  about 
Phil  Harrison  that  all  of  you  do  not  already 
know?  His  devotion  to  his  job,  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  work  we  are  all  trying  to  do, 
his  integrity  as  a  professional  worker  and  as 
a  private  citizen — all  of  these  attributes  and 
many  more  are  monuments  of  lasting  nature 
— but  are  no  more  enduring  than  the  love 
and  afifection  of  those  of  us  who  know  him  as 
""The  Great  Humanitarian."  His  intense,  ever- 
widening  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
man  transcends  the  ordinary,  and  sets  him 
apart  as  a  man  who  believes  one  can  love  his 
neighbor  as  he  should  only  if  he  sees  the 
true  worth  and  dignity  of  a  human  being. 
Surely,  here  is  a  man  who  has  met  the 
Biblical  injunction  of  what  is  required  of 
him:  To  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  his  God.  Like  St. 
Francis,  he  has  been  an  instrument  of  peace: 
where  there  was  hatred,  he  sowed  love; 
where  there  was  injury,  pardon;  where  there 
was  discord,  union;  where  there  was  doubt, 
faith;  where  there  was  despair,  hope;  where 
there  was  darkness,  light;  where  there  was  sad- 
ness, joy.     He  sought  not  so  much  to  be  con- 


soled, as  to  console;  not  so  much  to  be  under- 
stood, as  to  understand;  not  so  much  to  be 
loved,  as  to  love.  He  found  that,  in  giving, 
he  received. 

Phil,  you  told  me  in  Harrisburg  that  you 
and  Edith  enjoyed  the  group  singing  we  had 
at  the  banquet  held  in  your  honor.  I  know 
you  said,  "group  singing,"  but  Old  Friend, 
will  you  let  me,  in  my  own  way,  pin  on  you 
and  Edith  a  little  bouquet  in  song  that  you 
have  worn  so  long  with  so  much  dignity: 

""Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road 
Where  the  race  of  men  go  by; 
They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they  are  weak, 
they  are  strong. 
Wise,  foolish — so  am  L 
Then  why  should  I  sit  in  the  scorner's  seat,    ] 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban? 
Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road 
And  be  a  friend  to  man." 

And  now,  Phil,  it  is  my  privilege  to  read 
the  inscription   on  this   Scroll: 

(See  Page  101). 

For  the  Award's  Committee,  and  for  the 
Members  of  AAWB,  I  present  this  Scroll  to 
you — it  couldn't  have  happened  to  a  nicer 
guy! 


PHILIP  N.  HARRISON 


He  was  born  in  the  Garden  State  of  New 
Jersey  from  which  he,  with  family,  set  out 
for  Pittsburgh  in  1906,  there  to  reside  until 
1940.  His  primary  education  was  retarded 
to  some  extent  by  frequent  changes  of  the 
family  base  and  by  the  occurrence  of  all  the 
childhood  ailments  known  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. These  misadventures  were,  however, 
amply  compensated  for  by  his  love  of  the  out- 
doors and  outdoor  sports,  books  and  school. 
On  his  seventeenth  birthday,  in  Montclair,  he 
suffered  near-fatal  internal  injuries  at  high 
school  level  football.  Two  years  later  he  was 
engaging  in  varsity  basketball  and  baseball  at 


Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  where  he 
took  his  undergraduate  work  in  Architecture 
and  Electrical  Engineering. 

In  those  early  days  in  Pittsburgh,  its  water 
supply  was  not  fit  for  drinking.  Harrison  con- 
tracted a  mild  attack  of  typhoid  fever  and 
came  up  also  with  enlargement  of  the  heart. 
Upon  advice  of  the  family  physician,  he  with- 
drew from  school  to  seek  employment  in  the 
open,  there  to  follow  his  ambition  to  partici- 
pate in  the  rapidly  growing  electrical  indus- 
try. A  third  determinant  prompting  his  with- 
drawal from  Carnegie  Tech  was  the  lecture 
the  professor  of  mechanical  engineers  gave  to 
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the  students,  during  his  Pleb  year,  which  was 
to  the  effect  that,  if  he  had  his  education  to 
do  over  again,  he  would  go  to  work  first  and 
go  to  college  afterward  for  his  advance  edu- 
cation.     Also,    no    degrees    were    offered    at 
Carnegie  during  the  period  under  discussion, 
so    it   was   our   subject's    intention    to    return, 
complete  his  studies  and  thereafter  claim  his 
Engineering  degree.     The  obligations  inherent 
in  this  almost  constant  traveling  prevented  any 
study  preliminary  to  Harrison's  contemplated 
return  to  Tech.     This  pioneer  work  was  cap- 
tioned   "Industrial    Power    Application    Engi- 
neering."    This  work  with  one  of  the  coun- 
try's largest  corporations  gave  Harrison  quick 
experience  in  the  practical  aspect  of  this   in- 
dustry, in  that  it  included   visits   and   studies 
of  the  industries  and  businesses  of  the  whole 
country    as    he   traveled    from   coast   to   coast. 
This   work  was   terminated   in   an   assignment 
to  his  employer's  vast  and  diverse  exhibits  in 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  of 
1914-1915  in  San  Francisco,  California.  There, 
he  served  as  advance  man  and  Chief  Assistant 
Director  of  Exhibits.     This  marvelous  experi- 
ence,  and   that   subsequently   obtained    in   his 
other  experience  in  prewar  work,  proved  to  be 
of    inestimable    value    in    his    postwar    post- 
blindness  world  referred  to  here  later.     Harri- 
son resigned  as  the  close  of  the  World's  Fair 
in  San  Francisco  approached  and  began  work 
in   the   electrical    wholesale    business    back    in 
Pittsburgh   again. 

Harrison  entered  the  Service  in  September, 
1917,  and  in  December  was  assigned  to  the 
Signal  Officers  Reserve  Corps  Training  Camp 
in  Texas,  where  in  March  of  1918  he  ex- 
perienced multiple  injuries  of  a  major  nature, 
including  total  and  permanent  blindness  and 
fractured  limbs,  etc.  Following  marvelous 
treatment  and  post  hospital  care,  physical  res- 
toration was  accomplished  and  adjustment  and 
vocational  training  were  given.  In  less  than 
a  year  following  the  date  of  his  discharge 
from  hospitalization  and  rehabilitation  train- 
ing at  home,  Harrison  returned  to  his  prewar 
work  and  shortly  thereafter  took  on  the  Credit 
Department  in  that  prewar  undertaking. 

In  1923,  he  first  became  identified  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  in 
Pittsburgh.  He  soon  after  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  Board,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  and  for  two 


terms  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Pittsburgh  Federation  of  Social 
Agencies.  He  was  a  member  of  an  early 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Indus- 
tries for  the  Blind.  In  1936  he  held  mem- 
bership on  the  Association's  State-wide  Board 
of  Trustees  and  several  lesser  committees.  In 
June  of  that  year,  he  was  assigned  specific 
professional  duties  with  the  parent  Associa- 
tion under  the  caption  "Legislative  Analyst  and 
Field  Secretary."  Four  years  later  he  became 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  and  Secretary  of  that 
Pennsylvania  corporation,  succeeding  the  late 
H.  Randolph  Latimer  following  his  retire- 
ment from  active  duty. 

In  1923,  Harrison  was  granted  leave  of 
absence  from  the  work  he  was  then  doing  in 
Pittsburgh  to  spend  some  time  in  Baltimore 
and  Washington  calculated  to  establish  a  per- 
manent rehabilitation  center  for  blinded  vet- 
erans of  the  First  World  War,  on  the  site  then 
being  occupied  by  the  temporary  institution 
operated  by  the  Veterans  Bureau.  Harrison 
was  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
Blinded  Veterans  Memorial  Fund,  Inc.,  whose 
function  was  to  procure  the  essential  funds  for 
the  aforesaid  purposes.  He  early  obtained  the 
support  of  the  following  individuals  who 
forthwith  advised  a  Federal  appropriation 
rather  than  a  direct  appeal  to  the  population 
as  a  whole:  the  late  President  Calvin  Coolidge, 
Generals  J.  J.  Pershing,  W.  W.  Atterbury, 
Frank  Hines,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  etc., 
etc.  An  initial  Congressional  appropriation 
was  handily  obtained,  as  was  a  large  piece  of 
property  for  this  use  for  all  time  at  one  dollar 
per  year. 

He  spearheaded  the  effort  in  1923  to  have 
provided  for  the  blinded  veterans  of  that  era 
their  choice  of  book  titles  in  Grade  2  Braille. 
The  late  Gen  F.  T.  Hines  of  the  Veterans 
Bureau  collaborated  at  that  time,  with  the 
result  that  such  titles  were  made  available,  in 
spite  of  opposition  from  devotees  of  Grade 
IYj  and  the  Division  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Less  than  a  decade  later, 
the  late  Dr.  R.  B.  Irwin  visited  the  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country 
to  recommend  the  introduction  of  Grade  2 
Braille  to  their  curricula. 

Harrison  then  returned  to  his  work  in  Pitts- 
burgh,   following    an    absence    of    nearly    two 
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years.  The  Congressional  appropriation  ulti- 
mately reverted  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
because  a  handful  of  blind  veterans  them- 
selves held  out  for  a  preponderance  of  their 
own  membership  on  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  new  Rehabilitation  Center  to  be.  This 
unfortunate  experience  of  35  years  ago  and 
the  recent  coming  of  our  own  $8,000,000  re- 
habilitation center  in  Johnstown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, now  prompt  Harrison  to  advocate  the 
integration  of  the  rehabilitation  processes  for 
blind  adults  with  those  of  other  severely  dis- 
abled individuals  having  different  types  of 
handicaps. 

He  consulted  with  the  late  Frank  L.  Dyer, 
inventor  of  the  Talking  Book,  whose  ambi- 
tion was  to  have  this  important  instrumen- 
tality become  useful  as  a  medium  of  instruc- 
tion in  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country,  and  also  ultimately 
as  a  sight  conservation  medium  in  printing 
and  other  industries. 

Harrison's  editorial  work  included:  Editor 
of  —  R.  H.  Latimer's  CONQUEST  OF  BLIND- 
NESS IN  PENNSYLVANIA;  Associate  Editor  — 
Outlook  for  the  Blind;  Associate  Editor  — 
Rehabilitation  Revieiu,  and  Editor  (for  twenty 
years)    The  Seer. 

He  was  Chairman  of  Captain  Robinson's 
17 -man  Committee  on  Cooperative  Relation- 
ships, reporting  to  the  AAWB  Quebec  con- 
vention in  1955.  He  is  now  a  member  of 
President  Wood's  new  Committee  on  "Long- 
range  Planning,"  under  the  chairmanship  of 
President-elect   Jacobson. 

He   is   a   member   of   the    Rotary   Club    of 


Harrisburg,  the  Market  Square  Presbyterian 
Church  (Harrisburg),  a  member  of  Beta 
Theta  Pi  college  fraternity,  was  President  of 
the  United  States  Blind  Veterans  Memorial 
Fund,  Inc.  (First  World  War),  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Surgeon  General's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Affairs  of  the  Blinded  Veterans 
( Second  World  War ) ,  was  Vice-President  of 
the  Commonwealth's  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Affairs  of  the  Physically  Handicapped 
(Governor  Fine's  administration),  was  charter 
President  of  Skilcraft  Products  of  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  and  was  Treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Industries  for  the  Blind.  He  is  at  present  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Harrisburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Treasurer  and  a  Director  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  charter  life  member  of  the  same, 
honorary  life  member  of  the  National  Re- 
habilitation Association,  life  member  of  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association  (Second  World 
War ) ,  was  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Re- 
habilitation Association  and  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee on  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  (Governor  Fine's,  Governor 
Leader's  and  Governor  Lawrence's  adminis- 
trations) . 

After  37  years  with  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  Harrison  voluntarily 
retired  on  April  30,  I960,  as  Executive  Sec- 
retary, and  was  on  the  same  date  honored 
with  reelection  as  a  Trustee-at-Large,  as  Sec- 
retary of .  the  Corporation,  and  as  a  member 
of  its  Executive  Board. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS:   A  DEFINITION  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Huntington  Harris,  President 
Press  Intelligence,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  am  very  much  flattered  to  have  been  asked 
to  speak  to  this  assembly,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  enjoy  an  almost  international 
reputation  as  one  of  the  worst  speakers  living 
today.  However,  my  somewhat  unusual  com- 
bination of  educational,  vocational,  and  avo- 
cational  experiences  establishes  a  small  pre- 
sumption that  I  have  something  of  interest 
to  say,  and  that  Dr.  MacFarland  has  not 
committed  one  of  the  outstanding  blunders 
of  his  career  in  asking  me  to  say  it.  Accord- 
ingly, I  can  only  hope  that  the  small  merits 
of  my  subject  will  outweigh  the  large  faults 
of  its  presentation. 

"Public  relations"  is  a  term  so  eroded  by 
use  and  over-use  that  its  meaning  appears  to 
have  lost  all  precision.  Indeed,  the  term 
seems  to  have  joined  other  much-used  and 
well-worn  expressions — such  as  "the  free 
enterprise  system"  or  "state's  rights" — m  a 
common  limbo  of  rhetorical  fog. 

"Public  relations"  is  something  of  which 
we  are  all  somehow  aware,  and  the  need  for 
it,  in  one  way  or  another,  is  generally  accepted. 
In  fact,  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find 
nowadays  any  medium-size  to  large  company 
or  agency  that  does  not  retain  some  self-styled 
practitioner  of  the  art,  however  obscure  his 
actual  functions.  At  the  same  time,  most  of 
us    would    be    considerably    embarrassed     if 


pressed  for  a  concise,  intelligible  definition  of 
the  subject.  And  this,  with  some  account  of 
the  practical  problems  involved,  is  what  I 
shall  try  to  develop  today. 

Rather  than  bore  you  with  a  recital  of  my 
own  struggles  with  the  question  over  a  num- 
ber of  years,  I  shall  simply  offer  my  own 
definition  of  public  relations  and  work  back 
into  some  of  the  underlying  problems  from 
that  point.  The  definition  is  that  "public  re- 
lations is  the  art  of  discovering  and  furthering 
a  community  of  interest  between  one  activity 
and  others." 

This  definition  derives  from,  and  leads  back 
into,  a  number  of  serious  considerations.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  that,  in  our  society, 
there  is  no  one,  single,  all-embracing  com- 
munity of  interest.  Unlike  the  theocratic 
societies,  and,  before  that,  the  tribal  organi- 
zations, out  of  which  our  society  has  grown, 
there  is  no  dominating  point  of  reference,  de- 
fining and  limiting  all  aspects  of  the  structure, 
central  to  our  own.  On  the  contrary,  our 
society  is  made  up  of  an  enormous  variety  of 
diverse  interests,  and  it  can  muster  an  over- 
riding identity  of  purpose  only  in  times  of 
major  national  crisis. 

I  say  this  in  no  critical  sense.  The  multi- 
farious character  of  our  society  is  one  of  its 
greatest  glories,  and  it  is  our  general  belief 
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— expressed  or  not — that  it  is  precisely  be- 
cause of  and  through  this  diversity  that  human 
beings  can  best  establish  their  own  identities. 
But,  necessarily,  this  variety  carries  with  it  the 
defects  of  its  own  virtues. 

One  concommitant  of  the  rise  of  modern 
society  is  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  use 
of  direct  force,  either  by  the  State  or  by  in- 
dividuals, in  the  pursuit  of  their  proper  aims. 
Indeed,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  admirable 
variety  of  modern  society  could  exist  at  all 
were  the  free  exercise  of  force  or  coercion 
still  generally  permitted.  Conflict  still  exists, 
m  some  ways,  because  of  the  very  diversity  of 
the  society;  there  is  much  more  of  it  than 
in  other  types  of  society.  Indeed,  the  pres- 
ence of  conflict  of  interest,  and,  parallel  to 
this,  of  indifference  to  the  interest  of  others, 
lies  at  or  near  the  heart  of  our  social  organi- 
zation. 

It  is  precisely  in  such  a  situation,  and  only 
in  such  a  situation,  that  the  art  of  public 
relations  can  exist,  let  alone  flourish,  since  it 
replaces  direct  force  as  the  accepted  mode  of 
influencing  others.  It  is  not,  then,  a  matter 
of  engineering  public  consent  (in  the  current 
popular  phrase);  it  is  a  matter  of  finding  and 
furthering  the  conditions  under  which  public 
assent  can  exist.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  delud- 
mg  the  public  into  the  acceptance  of  some- 
thing contrary  to  its  own  best  interest  (as  it 
sees  it),  for  this  is  fundamentally  impossible. 
It  is  a  matter  of  pointing  out  and  elaborating 
the  circumstances  that  will  unite  two  or  more 
mutually  unaware  or  divergent  interests. 

As  illustration,  one  of  the  familiar,  major 
areas  of  conflict  and  indifference  in  our  so- 
ciety is  in  its  economic  organization.  Here, 
the  main  contending  forces  are  very  diverse 
indeed,  both  as  between  themselves  and  as 
between  their  own  constituent  parts.  The 
public  relations  problem  in  this  case  is,  not 
only  to  establish  an  authentic  community  of 
interest  within  business,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
labor,  on  the  other,  but  also  to  effect  an  in- 
dentity  of  interest  between  one  or  the  other 
of  the  contending  parties  with  the  majority 
of   the  population   and   its   own   interests. 

This  is  extremely  difficult  to  do,  and,  in  the 
event,  neither  side  has  been  entirely  success- 
ful. The  attempt  to  establish  an  identity  of 
interest  within  the  business  community  has 
been   based   largely  on   the  presumption   that 


the  free  enterprise  system  consists  of  a  com- 
mon set  of  values  and  procedures  to  which, 
in  detail,  the  entire  business  world  subscribes.' 
In  practice,  however,  the  attempt  to  create  an 
internal  solidarity  in  the  business  world  has 
tended  to  founder  over  the  conflicting  interests 
of  specialized  business  groups— pressing  for 
agricultural  subsidies,  depletion  allowances, 
depreciation  tax  credits,  tariff  preferences,  or 
whatever— and  has  been  unable  to  establish 
a  firm  common  ground  for  them  all. 

By  the  same  token,  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish an  identity  of  interest  between  the  public 
as  a  whole  and  the  business  community  in 
particular  has  not  been  successful,  since  the 
idea  of  the  free  enterprise  system,  although 
carrying  with  it  the  most  favorable  overtones 
of  independent  hardihood  and  proper  rewards 
to  the  practice  of  the  accepted  American  vir- 
tues, IS  both  seen  and  felt  to  be  rather  differ- 
ent from  the  actual  conduct  of  business  life. 

Labor,  in  this  conflict,  is  faced  with  a  simi- 
lar public  relations'  problem.  It  has  proven 
to  be  impossible  in  this  country,  thus  far,  to 
establish  an  overriding  community  of  interest 
among  working  people,  considered  as  such. 
The  labor  movement,  on  the  contrary,  has 
tended  to  become  a  series  of  groups  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  their  own  specialized 
interests,  which  are  not  infrequently  in  violent 
or  even  bloody,  conflict  with  other  labor 
groups.  j 

In  its  attempts  to  establish  a  community  of 
interests  with  the  public  as  a  whole,  labor  has 
also  been  -  somewhat  unsuccessful.  Here  the 
proposition  is  that  the  public  should  believe 
not  that  what  is  good  for  General  Motors  is' 
good  for  the  country,  but,  in  effect,  that  what 
IS  good  for  the  AFL-CIO  is  also  good  for  the 
country.  But  this  effort  has  not  succeeded 
partly  because  of  the  evident  disagreements 
within  labor,  but  also  because  of  the  wide- 
spread suspicion  that  some  parts  of  labor  at 
least,  are  so  divergent  in  their  aims  from  those 
of  the  general  public  that  no  community  of 
interest  could  possibly  exist. 

Another  familiar  area  of  conflict,  and  one 
which  is  fought  almost  entirely  in  terms  of 
public  relations,  is  that  of  national  position. 
Here  we  have  the  spectacle  of  the  two  major 
traditional  political  parties  each  endeavoring 
to  persuade  a  working  majority  of  the  public 
that  its  aims  are  identical  with  the  best  inter- 
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ests  of  the  entire  public.  The  curious  aspect 
of  this  conflict,  from  a  public  relations  point 
of  view,  is  that,  owing  to  the  gradual  solution 
or  suppression  of  many  acute  national  prob- 
lems—slavery, tariffs,  the  disposition  of  the 
undeveloped  West,  the  wars  incident  to  our 
territorial  expansion,  and  so  forth — it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  not  to  assert  that  one  party 
is  more  in  line  with  the  collective  public  in- 
terest than  the  other,  but  to  find  any  solid 
basis  of  conflict  on  which  to  found  either 
party  and  validate  the  assertion.  As  a  result, 
we  see  that,  by  and  large,  the  recent  national 
campaigns  have  tended  to  become  public  re- 
lations productions  centered  around  the  in- 
dividual candidates,  rather  than  around  the 
parties  and  the  issues  out  of  which  they  orig- 
inally  grew. 

Still  another  area  of  conflict  that  serves  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  public  relations  is  in 
the  international  arena.  Here  we  see  a  tre- 
mendous struggle,  fought  as  much  with  the 
weapons  of  public  relations  as  it  is  by  force 
of  arms  and  economic  coercion,  between  our- 
selves and  the  Russians  for  the  effective 
mastery  of  the  world.  The  public  relations 
problem  of  the  United  States  in  this  conflict 
is  twofold:  First,  to  persuade  the  Russian 
people  of  a  real  community  of  interest  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  American  people; 
and.  Second,  to  persuade  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  there  is  a  similar  community  of  interest 
between  it  and  ourselves. 

The  first  part  of  the  problem  is  excep- 
tionally difficult,  maybe  even  impossibly  dif- 
ficult for  some  years  to  come.  This  is  not 
only  because  we  have  very  little  knovvledge 
of  the  terms  and  values  that  are  meaningful 
to  the  Russian  people  today,  and  hence  have 
great  difficulty  in  translating  from  our  terms 
into  theirs,  but  also  because  the  Russian 
Government  makes  it  virtually  impossible  for 
us  to  get  through  to  its  people. 

The  second  part  of  the  problem  is  certainly 
complex,  but  at  least  there  are  no,  or  rela- 
tively few,  deliberate  barriers  to  communica- 
tion put  in  our  way. 

On  a  less  exalted  level — the  kind  with 
which  most  of  us  are  concerned — a  proper 
public  relations  program  is,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, usually  a  matter  of  ascertaining  those 
sections  of  the  public  who  have  a  namral 
community    of    interest    with    the    matter    in 


hand.  This  is  not  always  as  simple  as  it  may 
appear,  for  areas  of  common  interest  may  turn 
up  in  very  surprising  places.  Indeed,  it  is  in 
the  exercise  of  imagination  at  this  particular 
point  that  the  truly  competent  practitioner  of 
public  relations  distinguishes  himself  from  the 
hack. 

These    things,    once    discovered,    are    often 
quite   simple,  and   depend  for  their  effea  on 
the  most  ordinary  considerations  of  self-interest. 
For  example,  it  might  turn  out  that  a  natural 
ally    (in    these   terms)    of   those   looking    for 
relaxed   relations  with   Communist   China   are 
the  brush  manufacturers,  owing  to  the  export- 
able  surplus   of   hog   bristle   in   that   country. 
Or  it  might  be  found   that  manufacturers   of 
chalkboards   are  natural   allies   of  those   inter- 
ested  in   expanded   Federal   aid   to   education, 
since     increased     school     construction     would 
produce  an  expanded  market  for  the  product. 
Or  it  might  be  found  that  movie  theatre  op- 
erators could  be  persuaded  to  drop  their  op- 
position  to   daylight   saving   time,   in   alliance 
with  the  power  companies,  on  a  demonstration 
that  drive-in  theatres  would,  under  DST,  have 
one  hour  less  of  darkness  in  which  to  operate. 
In  the  second  interest,  a  proper  public  re- 
lations program  will  try  to  ascertain  the  exist- 
ing areas  of  conflict  or — just  as  important — 
the  existing  areas  of  indifference,  in  order  to 
devise,    intelligently,    means    of    counteracting 
the  hostility,  or  of  converting  the  indifference 
into  something  approximating  support.     This 
type  of  problem,  by  and  large,  is  the  kind  that 
most     frequently     concerns     businesses,     like 
mine,  and  agencies,  like  yours.     In  both  cases, 
the   natural   allies   are  almost   defined   by   the 
situation  itself.     The  manufacture  of  shoes  de- 
fines  suppliers,  certain  types   of  labor,  and   a 
certain    market;    while    a    welfare    agency    is 
equally   defined   by   the   laws    creating   it,   the 
need  it  is  expected  to  fill,  and  the  personnel 
and  material  resources  it  must  have  to  do  its 
job.. 

The  areas  of  indifference  and  outright  con- 
flict become,  accordingly,  very  important.  The 
launching  of  a  new  product,  or  the  finding  of 
new  uses  for  an  old  product,  may  take  a  major 
effort  of  public  relations  in  arousing  the  inter- 
est and  purchases  of  an  otherwise  indifferent 
public,  or  of  combatting  the  rival  pretensions 
of  another  similar  product.  The  same  may 
be  true  of  an  agency,  whose  life  may  depend. 
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not  so  much  on  the  continued  good  will  of 
those  it  serves,  but  on  the  opposition  of  those 
who  propose  to  do  the  same  job  in  another 
way,  or  claim  it  need  not  be  done  at  all,  and 
of  those  whose  entire  unawareness  of  the 
undertaking  can,  of  itself,  cause  its  death. 
Very  likely,  if  I  may  hazard  a  guess,  it  is 
public  indifference — using  this  term  in  a  very 
comprehensive  sense — that  is  the  main  public 
relations  problem  of  welfare  agencies;  and  it 
is  to  the  discovery  of  the  grounds  for  sym- 
pathy and  support,  however  obscure  or  re- 
condite, that  their  principal  public  relations 
efforts  should  bend  themselves. 

Having  defined  the  areas  in  which  any  par- 
ticular public  relations  program  should  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  community  of  interest, 
the  next  task  is  to  reach  the  desired  audiences. 
In  a  sense,  the  definition  of  the  initial  problem 
also  produces  its  own  answer,  that  is,  once  the 
particular  audience  has  been  defined,  the 
means  of  reaching  it  are  almost  self-evident. 
Thus,  if  it  is  concluded  that  the  housewife 
should  be  reached,  it  follows  that  there  are 
certain  known  advertising  media,  radio  pro- 
grams, magazines,  etc.,  etc.,  which  could  be 
used  appropriately  for  the  purpose. 

The  real  public  relations  skill  here,  how- 
ever, where  it  is  a  matter  of  more  than  just 
paying  for  advertising,  it  not  so  much  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  so-called  media  of  com- 
munication, but  in  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
persuade  the  media  to  use  the  material  you 
would  like  them  to  carry.  It  is  one  thing 
to  know  (although  many  may  not)  that  for 
some  purposes  a  story  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  far  preferrable  to  a  spot  on  the 
Jack  Paar  show,  and  it  is  quite  another  to  get 
the  story  into  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  To 
do  this,  whether  on  a  grand,  national  scale, 
or  in  some  small  community,  requires  genuine 
ability.  And  this  ability,  in  turn,  generally 
consists  of  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  actual 
people  working  in  these  fields,  and  of  a  skillful 
use  of  the  connections. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  whole  range  of  means 
of  communication  beyond  the  so-called  mass 
media.  The  homely  old  methods  of  gossip 
and  rumor  are  still  operative,  and  in  many 
situations  very  effective.  And  there  are  many 
additional  ways  of  getting  a  point  of  view 
across  that  may  safely  be  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 


Finally,  having  defined  the  proper  areas  for 
a  public  relations  program,  and  having  deter- 
mined the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  carried 
out,  there  remains  the  matter  of  evaluating 
the  effort. 

In  this  area,  there  are  ways  and  means  of 
measuring  performance,  and  of  identifying  the 
reasons  for  the  mechanical  failure  of  the  pub- 
lic relations  effort.  Some  of  these,  such  as 
public  opinion  polls,  can  be  very  helpful  in 
suggesting  changes  of  method,  and  of  antici- 
pating final  results. 

But  all  of  this  suffers  from  two  important 
limitations.  One  is  that  these  devices  follow, 
for  the  most  part,  the  rush  of  events  at  so 
great  a  distance  that  they  cannot  be  very  ef- 
fectively used  in  an  immediate  situation.  The 
conclusion  of  a  public  opinion  poll,  taken  a 
week  before  an  election  and  announced  a 
week  after  (for  example),  is  of  very  little 
practical  help  to  either  the  winning  or  losing 
candidate. 

The  other  limitation  is  that,  for  the  most 
part,  interest  in  the  efficacy  of  the  means  is 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  success  of  the  re- 
sults. In  other  words,  if  the  sale  of  the 
widget  is  eminently  profitable,  there  will  be 
little  immediate  occasion  for  reflection  on  the 
details  entering  into  the  success;  or,  if  the 
agency  appropriation  for  the  ensuing  year  is 
doubled,  there  will  not  be  much  pressure  for 
an  extensive  and  early  study  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances lying  behind  this   happy  result. 

In  consequence,  apart  from  internal  admin- 
istrative uses  (which  are  considerable),  these 
techniques  are  mostly  desirable  in  providing 
background  information  for  future  or  for  on- 
going public  relations  efforts.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable that  a  running  account  be  kept,  by 
whatever  means  may  be  appropriate,  of  a 
public  relations  program.  But  this  is  useful 
largely  as  a  guide  to  future  action,  rather  than 
as  a  present  help. 

To  summarize  this  brief  account  of  what 
public  relations  is,  and  of  how  a  public  rela- 
tions program  should  operate,  I  would  like 
to  make  the  following  points. 

1)  Public  relations  is  the  art  of  establish- 
ing and  furthering  a  community  of  interest 
between  one  activity  and  another. 

2)  It  is  wholly  dependent  (as  distinct  from 
the  use  of  direct  force,  or  the  implied  threat 
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Df  its  use)    on  the  skillful  use  of  the  arts  of 
persuasion. 

3)  It  can  be  studied,  measured,  and  an- 
alyzed, but  its  most  successful  practitioners 
will  be  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  imagina- 


tive use  of  past  experience. 

4)  It  is,  in  sum,  the  proper  and  civilized 
means  of  accommodating  the  strains  and  con- 
flicts within  a  highly  complex  and  sophisti- 
cated society.     May  you  succeed  in  its  use. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

J.   K.   Flanagan,  Vice-President,   Public  Relations 
Florida  Power  Corporation,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


As  professional  workers  handling  very  im- 
portant   duties    in    connection    with    national, 
state  and  private  agencies  among  the  visually 
handicapped,  I  salute  you,  not  only  for  your 
day-to-day   work,   but   for  your   dedication   to 
smooth  the  paths  of  thousands  of  our  fellow 
Americans   who   are   most   times,   through   no 
fault     of    their     own,    visually     handicapped. 
Through  the  years,    you  have  taken  this  group 
of  people  up  the  high  road  of  rehabilitation 
and   vocational   guidance,   whereas    a    number 
of   years   ago   a   blind   person   was   an   object 
of  pity  and  no  one  would  do  much  about  it. 
It  was  with  some  temerity  that  I  come  be- 
fore  you   today   to  tell   you   experts   anything 
about   public   relations.      However,   because    I 
am  interested  in  your  problems  as  an  avoca- 
tion, and  also  because  I  work  in  the  field  of 
public   relations  as   my  vocation,  I   hope  that 
in   the   brief   time  we   spend   together   I   may 
share  my  public  relations  thinking  with  you. 
I   hope   to   be   a   thought   detonator.      That 
does   not   mean    I   am   going   to   make   a   big 
noise,   but  if   I   can   arouse  a   more  thorough 
awareness  of  public  relations  in  you  and  your 
v/ork,  then  the  people  who  support  your  or- 
ganizations, whether  tax-payers  or  other  con- 
tributors, and  even  those  who  are  beneficiaries, 
will  benefit  from  this,  and  I  think  the  entire 
public  relations  profession  will  be  benefitted. 
Let  us  begin  with  definitions  of  just  what  is 
public   relations.     There  are  as   many   defini- 
tions  of  public  relations   as  there  are  people 
who  attempt  to  define  it.     To  each  person  it 
means    something    a    little    different. 

Webster  defines  it  as:  "1)  The  activities  of 
an  industry,  union,  corporation,  profession, 
government  or  other  organization  in  building 


and  maintaining  sound  and  productive  rela- 
tions with  special  publics,  such  as  customers, 
employees,  or  stockholders  and  with  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  its  en- 
vironment and  interpret  itself  to  society;  2) 
the  state  of  such  activities,  or  the  degree  of 
their  success,  in  furthering  public  understand- 
ing of  an  organization's  economic  and  social 
adjustment;  3)  the  art  or  profession  of  organ- 
izing and  developing  these  activities." 

Now,  how  do  public  relations  people  define 
public  relations?  "Public  relations  is  the 
management  function  which  evaluates  public 
attitudes,  identifies  the  policies  and  procedures 
of  an  individual  or  an  ogranization  with  the 
public  interest,  and  executes  a  program  of  ac- 
tion to  earn  public  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance." 

A  few  years  ago,  some  2,000  of  the  leading 
public  relations  executives  and  practitioners 
submitted  their  definitions.  A  wide  variety 
of  concepts  was  revealed  by  replies,  which 
characterized  public  relations  as  a  science,  a 
system,  an  art,  a  process,  a  function,  a  rela- 
tionship, a  humanizing  genius,  a  term,  a 
business,  a  profession,  a  method,  an  activity, 
a  program,  a  pattern  of  behavior,  a  moral 
force,   and   many   others. 

Here  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  three  best 
definitions   by  public   relations   experts: 

1 )  Public  relations  is  the  continuing  process 
by  which  management  endeavors  to  obtain 
good  will  and  understanding  of  its  custom- 
ers, its  employees  and  the  public  at  large — 
inwardly  through  self-analysis  and  correction, 
outwardly  through  all  means  of  expression. 

2)  Public  relations  is  the  continued  process 
of  keying  policies,  services  and  actions  to  the 
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best  interests  of  those  individuals  and  groups 
whose  confidence  and  good  will  an  individual 
or  institution  covets;  and,  secondly,  it  is  the 
interpretation  of  these  policies,  services  and 
actions  to  assure  complete  understanding  and 
appreciation. 

3)  Public  relations  is  the  art  of  bringing 
about  better  public  understanding,  which 
breeds  greater  public  confidence  for  any  in- 
dividual  or   organization. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  what  public  rela- 
tions is  not. 

1 )  Public  relations  is  not  manipulation. 
This  is  a  term  that  has  been  accredited  to 
Madison  Avenue  and  has  rubbed  off  into  the 
field  of  public  relations.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  you  can  manipulate  the  reason  and  the 
emotions  of  people;  you  can  coerce  them  into 
doing  as  you  would  have  them  do.  But  the 
art  of  sound  public  relations  is  concerned 
with  the  long-range  rather  than  the  short- 
range  view.  In  the  long  range,  you  cannot 
manipulate  people,  because  eventually  people 
will  find  out  they  are  being  used  and  will 
resent  it.  Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  "You 
can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time, 
all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  you 
cannot  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 
This   is  very  apt  in   this   field. 

2)  Public  relations  is  not  whitewashing. 
Again,  in  the  short  range,  it  is  possible  to 
sweep  dirt,  dishonesty  and  deceit  under  the 
rug  for  awhile,  but,  in  the  long  run,  these 
signs  of  poor  housekeeping  will  come  into 
public  view.  Public  relations,  to  be  endur- 
ingly  effective,  must  rest  on  a  factual  basis  of 
truth  and   sincerity. 

3)  Public  Relations  is  not  advertising.  It 
is  true  that  advertising  can  and  does  serve  as 
a  tool  of  public  relations.  It  is  also  true  that 
public  relations  can  serve  as  a  tool  of  adver- 
tising. But  advertising,  per  se,  is  not  public 
relations. 

4)  Public  relations  is  not  publicity.  When 
you  mention  the  term  public  relations  to  most 
people,  they  instantly  think  of  publicity. 
True,  publicity  is  a  vital  part  of  public  re- 
lations but,  like  advertising,  it  is  not  the 
whole  thing — merely  a  segment  of  the  whole. 
The  eflFective  public  relations  practitioner  is 
actually  concerned  with  far  more  than  what 
is    considered    to    be    the    field    of   publicity, 


and  yet  publicity  will,  of  course,  have  a  very 
important  place  in  the  public  relations  office. 
5)  Public  relations  is  not  lobbying.  Again, 
as  with  advertising  and  publicity,  lobbying 
can  at  times  be  a  tool  of  public  relations. 
However,  it  is  certainly  far  from  being  a 
descriptive  definition  of  the  whole.  When- 
ever it  is  used,  however,  it  must  also  be 
honest,  factual  and  sincere;  otherwise  it  is  in 
the  field  of  skulduggery,  not  public  relations. 
If  you  boiled  down  all  the  essentials  of 
public  relations  you  would  come  up  with,  "do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto 
you." 

We  can  easily  see  that,  whether  or  not  an 
organization  has  the  support  from  private 
contributions  or  is  supported  by  taxpayers, 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  importance 
of  public  relations   in   your  work. 

Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  contributions  to 
state  or  national  organizations  are  made  by 
taxpayers,  who  are  captive  contributors,  makes 
it  more  important  that  public  relations  cer- 
tainly should  be  used.  It  is  important  to 
quickly  get  over  to  everyone  that  your  work 
is  in  the  highest  and  finest  sense  a  work  of 
people  helping  people. 

The  government  itself  creates  no  wealth; 
it  is  the  people  who  create  the  wealth.  There- 
fore, let  us  bear  in  mind  that  public  relations 
is  just  as  important  for  the  Virginia  Commis- 
sion for  the  Visually  Handicapped  as  it  is  for 
General  Motors  or  Proctor  and  Gamble.  Yes, 
It  is  just  as  important  to  everyone,  even  the 
corner  grocer.  However,  because  of  the  size 
of  an  organization  and  the  growing  number 
of  our  citizens,  public  relations  has  to  be  a 
little  more  formalized  than  in  the  days  when  I 
ran  to  the  store  for  my  mother  and  bought 
a  nickel's  worth  of  candy,  and  the  grocer 
dropped  an  extra  piece  in  the  bag. 

Public  relations  for  the  grocer  consisted  of 
that  extra  piece  of  candy,  and  I  thought  the 
grocer  was  a  hero.  I  wanted  to  go  to  that 
store,  for  I  had  the  memory  of  the  extra  piece 
of  candy. 

Public  relations  will  always  be  with  us, 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  Good  public  rela- 
tions is  up  to  you,  and  you,  and  everyone  of 
the  laborers  in  the  vineyard.  No  matter  what 
area  you  work  in,  public  relations  principles 
are  the  same,  only  the  techniques  are  different. 
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I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  the  many  tech- 
niques that  can  be  applied  to  your  field  of 
endeavor,  for  I  do  not  know  much  about  your 
problems. 

Our  society  today,  thank  God,  relies  on  the 
positive  approach  of  working  with  the  visu- 
ally handicapped.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
old  days  when  a  blind  man  would  be  posted 
with  his  tin  cup  outside  of  a  bank  building, 
and  the  president  would  feel  that  his  duty  was 
done  when  he  deposited  a  dime  in  the  cup. 
Such  puny  measures  are  not  enough  in  these 
days.  Today  we  see  very  litttle  of  that  ap- 
proach, because  society  could  not  long  con- 
done the  tin  cup  idea. 

It  is  creative  work  like  yours  that  has 
helped  raise  the  living  standards  of  the  visually 
handicapped  and  the  giving  standards  of  those 
of  us  who  may  see  and  do  without  any  handi- 

I  do  not  believe  that  many  people  outside 
your  field  realize  the  very,  very  important 
phase  of  your  work,  wherein  you  help  rehabili- 
tate a  man  to  earn  his  own  way  in  life,  there- 
fore making  it  possible  for  him  to  be  a  self- 
supporting  taxpayer,  rather  than  just  a  re- 
cipient of  tax  monies.  He  can  now  take  a 
measurable  pride  in  the  fact  he  is  helping 
others,  as  he  was  helped. 

Now  I  want  to  get  into  a  case  history  of 
a  very  worthy  organization  that  has  been 
bobbing  along  for  some  time  in  my  beloved 
St.  Petersburg.  Like  other  cities  and  towns 
in  America,  we  have  had  a  Community  Chest, 
but  it  did  not  do  enough  community-wise 
with  the  dollars  collected,  so  five  years  ago 
we  formed  the  United  Fund. 

The  outstanding  leader  in  town  was  given 
the  task  of  heading  up  the  first  drive,  and  be- 
cause I  had  worked  in  many  other  organiza- 
tions in  the  community,  I  was  asked  to  head 
up  the  public  relations  activities  of  the  United 
Fund.  It  was  not  an  easy  task,  for  there  were 
many  obstacles  in  the  way,  such  as  some 
agencies  that  did  not  choose  to  join  the  Fund 
way  of  giving.  Other  obstacles  were  caused 
by  indifference,  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
new  idea,  etc. 

However,  with  the  heroic  work  of  many 
leading  citizens  of  the  community,  and  the 
full  support  of  the  newspapers  and  other 
media,  we  met  our  goal. 


All  during  the  drive  and  afterwards,  the 
chairmen  and  I  worked  very  closely  with  the 
professionals  of  the  organizations.  We  told 
them  they  needed  an  over-all  public  relations 
program  throughout  the  year.  Their  agency 
story  should  be  taken  to  the  employee  and 
employer,  those  who  had  adopted  the  payroll 
plan  of  giving  and  those  who  had  not  done 
so,  yet. 

We  sincerely  felt  that  the  key  to  success 
over  the  long  period  would  be  to  sell  the 
United  Way  to  the  community.  Frankly,  we 
told  them  it  was  a  public  relations  project  that 
needed  doing,  rather  than  writing  about  or 
talking  about.  It  was  up  to  the  professionals 
in  the  United  Fund  and  the  professionals  in 
the  Boy  Scouts,  Red  Cross,  and  other  member 
organizations,  to  get  their  story  across  by  deed 
and  word.  The  only  way  the  fund  was  to 
succeed  in  years  to  come  was  to  have  more 
people  he  convinced  of  the  need  for  this 
United  Way. 

Three  other  drives  have  been  made,  and  in 
each  case  they  failed  to  meet  the  quota.  Why 
did  they  fail?  There  are  many  reasons  but 
they  can  all  be  summed  up  as  lack  of  an 
effective  public  relations  program,  day  in  and 
day  out,  in  the  area  of  doing  the  deed,  and 
of  telling  the  story  of  the  United  Fund  to 
greater  numbers  of  people  than  those  who 
understood  it  five  years  ago. 

There  are  many  other  details,  but  suffice  it 
to  say  that  those  in  charge  did  not  do  the 
job  that  was  needed;  they  failed  in  their  pub- 
lic relations  job,  and  failed  to  upgrade  the 
giving  by  thousands  of  new  workers  who  have 
come  into  the  community  in  recent  years. 
They  also  failed  to  realize  that  even  charitable 
organizations  are  affected  by  inflation.  It 
costs  more  to  mail  a  letter  now  than  it  did 
five  years  ago,  and  everything  else  costs 
more. 

However,  realizing  there  is  a  crisis  in  the 
community  because  a  great  and  growing  city 
such  as  St.  Petersburg  should  be  doing  bet- 
ter by  far,  the  real  leaders  of  the  community 
have  gotten  together  and  realized  that  this  year 
they  must  succeed  or  there  will  be  a  blight  in 
the  community.  St.  Petersburg  will  not  be 
as  attractive  to  tourists,  residents  and  indus- 
tries as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  best  public 
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relations  talent,  in  my  opinion,  is  now  work- 
ing on  the  problem,  not  me.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  a  community-wide  civic  luncheon  was 
held,  and  we  heard  a  speaker  from  Chicago, 
the  head  of  Carson,  Pirie  and  Scott.  He  gave 
a  great  talk  that  inspired  all  of  us  and,  I  am 
sure,  added  new  impetus  to  the  very  able 
work  which  our  top  leaders  will  be  perform- 
ing in  the  next  90  days.  This  young,  dynamic 
man,  who  is  heading  up  the  PR  for  the 
United  Fund,  even  thought  of  writing  form 
letters  asking  each  company  for  speakers  and 
projectionists — in  other  words,  no  details  are 
left  undone. 

During  the  years  the  United  Fund  was 
missing  its  goal,  a  well-organized  drive  for  a 
Presbyterian  college  went  way  over  its  goal; 
also  a  drive  for  Stetson  College  of  Law  sur- 
passed its  goal.  Someone  cared  enough  to 
effectively  handle  all  the  public  relations  as- 
pects of  these  drives.  Incidentally,  even 
though  they  were  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  in- 
stitutions, the  Jewish  and  Catholic  people  of 
our  community  gave  far  more  proportionately 
than  they  ever  did  to  the  United  Fund. 

Also  when  the  Fund  was  missing  its  goal, 
the  Crippled  Children's  Hospital  was  left 
large  sums  of  money  through  legacies,  this, 
despite  the  fact  the  hospital  does  not  need 
money  these  days,  for  it  originally  served 
thirteen  counties  and  now  only  serves  three. 
It  points  up  that  the  good  will  the  Crippled 
Children's  Hospital  has  generated  all  these 
years   has   never   been   forgotten. 

There  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  wealth  that 
rests  in  the  hands  of  many  senior  citizens  and, 
if  they  are  approached  right,  or  had  a  good 


image  of  your  work,  would  consider  your 
organization  in  their  wills.  Perhaps  some  of 
you  cannot  accept  money  this  way,  but  most 
of  you  can. 

In  public  relations  work  you  are  always 
creating  an  image.  So,  when  you  go  back  to 
your  cities,  why  not  figure  out  a  way  of  having 
all  of  your  public  relations  people  in  your 
area  visit  your  headquarters  or  office,  and  tell 
them  the  story  of  what  you  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish in  the  state  and  the  community,  and 
enlist  their  public  relations  talent.  Use  them 
as  consultants  or  on  advisory  boards.  If  you 
find  one  among  them  who  is  enthusiastic 
about  your  cause,  cultivate  his  friendship  and 
ask  his  opinion  about  what  you  are  doing 
public  relations-wise.  If  you  get  one  skilled 
public  relations  person  interested  in  your  work, 
you  will  have  come  a  long  way  towards  solv- 
ing  your  problems. 

If  you  have  public  relations  talent  on  your 
payroll,  you  already  know  much  of  what  I 
told  you  today.  If  you  do  not,  I  know  that 
any  public  relations  man  worth  his  salt  will 
be  happy  to  work  with  you  on  a  voluntary 
basis  today  to  lay  out  a  program  for  you. 

Some  public  relations  people  like  me  take 
up  various  causes  as  a  hobby.  People  in 
public  relations  are  responsible  to  society, 
and  we  work  to  help  our  fellow  man — not 
for  gold  alone.  Public  relations  people  who 
help  you  need  not  be  paid,  for  money  is  not 
always  their  aim.  Public  relations  talent  alone 
is  not  always  the  answer.  But  talent,  plus 
unlimited  enthusiasm,  is  the  answer.  Also,  if 
it  is  the  right  idea  at  the  right  time,  this  could 
he   the   answer. 
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ADDRESS 

Clarence  T.  Lundquist,  Administrator 

U.   S.  Department   of  Labor 

Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Division 

Washington,  D.  C* 


It  is  a  real  privilege  to  be  here  today.  I 
was  honored  to  have  Dr.  MacFarland  ask  me 
to  attend,  thereby  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  meet  members  of  this  Association,  which 
has  done  such  excellent  work  in  serving  the 
blind.  In  return,  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  the  role  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
and  Public  Contracts  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  in  assisting  the  blind, 
through  furthering  their  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment in  sheltered  workshops.  And  I  am 
going  to  discuss  how  we  try  to  make  the 
workshop   program   even   more   successful. 

The  Divisions  enter  the  picture  because  of 
our  administration  of  two  laws,  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  the  Walsh-Healey  Public 
Contracts  Act.  Both  of  these  laws  provide 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  pay  provisions. 
Since  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Acts  is  the  law 
which  applies  to  general  employment,  I  shall 
refer  to  it  first. 

The  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  technic- 
ally known  as  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
sets  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.00  an  hour  and 
requires  not  less  than  time  and  one-half  the 
employee's  regular  rate  of  pay  for  all  hours 
worked  over  40  a  week.  These  provisions 
apply  to  employees  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  or  the  production  of  goods  for 
interstate  commerce,  unless  specifically  exempt. 
Workshop  employees  are  covered  if  they  make 
products  sold  in  interstate  commerce,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  receive  materials  and 
supplies  from  outside  the  State. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  many  workshops  em- 
ploy persons  at  less  than  $1.00  an  hour  with- 
out violating  the  law? 

Section  14  of  the  Act  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  provide  by  regulations  for 
the  issuance  of  special  certificates  authorizing 
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the  employment,  at  wages  lower  than  the 
statutory  minimum,  of  persons  whose  earning 
capacity  is  impaired  by  age  or  physical  or 
mental  deficiency  or  injury. 

The  Congress  thus  allowed  for  the  fact  that 
handicapped  persons  might  not  be  able  to 
compete  with  able-bodied  workers  in  the  job 
market.  At  the  same  time,  it  erected  safe- 
guards to  prevent  handicapped  workers  from 
being  exploited.  Under  the  Act,  the  worker 
may  not  be  paid  less  than  the  minimum  unless 
a  certificate  has  been  issued,  and  certificates 
may  be  issued  only  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  prevent  the  curtailment  of  opportunities 
for  employment. 

The  employment  of  handicapped  workers 
in  sheltered  workshops  is  governed  by  the 
Divisions'  regulations,  Part  525.  Let  us  now 
briefly  consider  the  major  provisos  of  these 
regulations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  regulations  define  a 
"sheltered  workshop"  as  a  charitable  organi- 
zation or  institution  conducted  not  for  profit, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  recog- 
nized program  of  rehabilitation  for  handi- 
capped clients,  and  of  providing  them  with 
gainful  employment  or  other  occupational  re- 
habilitating activity  of  an  educational  or  thera- 
peutic nature.  A  "handicapped  client"  is  an 
individual  whose  earning  capacity  is  impaired 
by  age  or  physical  or  mental  deficiency  or 
injury,  and  who  is  being  served  in  accordance 
with  the  rehabilitation  program  of  a  sheltered 
workshop. 

A  sheltered  workshop  may  apply  for  a  cer- 
tificate permitting  payment  of  special  lower 
minimum  wages  to  handicapped  persons  who 
are  unable  to  earn  $1.00  an  hour.  The  ap- 
plication shall  set  forth,  among  other  things, 
a  description  of  the  types  of  handicapped  per- 
sons accepted  by  the  workshop,  a  description 
of   the   types   of   work  and   the   rehabilitation 
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services  offered,  and  the  earnings  of  each 
handicapped  client  who  is  unable  to  earn  $1.00 
an  hour.  If  the  workshop  wants  a  special 
training  rate,  it  must  be  requested  in  the  ap- 
plication. The  application  must  be  signed  by 
the  president  of  the  board  of  directors  and  a 
duly  authorized  official  of  the  workshop,  and 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Divisions'  nearest 
regional  office. 

In  determining  whether  to  issue  a  certifi- 
cate, the  Regional  Director,  who  is  my  duly 
authorized  representative  in  this  connection, 
will  consider  such  factors  as  the  earnings  and 
experience  of  the  workshops"  handicapped 
clients,  their  disabilities,  wages  of  non-handi- 
capped workers  doing  comparable  work,  the 
extent  to  which  the  clients  share  in  the  in- 
come from  the  work  program,  the  scope  of 
the  rehabilitation  program,  and  whether  there 
exists  a  workshop-customer  arrangement  which 
would  constitute  unfair  competition. 

If  the  application  and  other  available  in- 
formation indicate  that  the  applicant  is,  in 
fact,  a  sheltered  workshop  and  that  its  clients 
are  paid  commensurate  with  their  productivity 
at  the  prevailing  rates  in  the  vicinity  in  regu- 
lar commercial  industry  for  the  type  of  work, 
the  certificate  will  be  issued.  It  will  cover 
all  the  handicapped  clients  currently  in  the 
workshop,  and  also  new  clients  entering  the 
workshop  during  the  life  of  the  certificate. 

Of  course,  the  certificate  applies  only  to 
handicapped  workers.  If  the  workshop  em- 
ploys covered  workers  who  are  not  handi- 
capped, they  must  be  paid  a  minimum  of  at 
least   $1.00  an   hour. 

The  certificate  will  specify  the  minimum 
hourly  rate  or  rates  guaranteed  the  clients, 
the  terms  of  employment,  and  the  effective 
period  of  the  certificate. 

Although  the  certificate  sets  a  minimum 
rate  for  the  workshop,  each  handicapped 
worker  is  required  to  be  paid  at  wage  rates 
commensurate  with  those  paid  non-handi- 
capped workers  in  industry  in  the  vicinity  for 
essentially  the  sajne  type  and  amount  of 
work.  In  other  words,  a  client  must  be  paid 
at  least  what  he,  as  a  handicapped  worker, 
would  earn  if  he  were  working  in  regular 
industry.  In  no  case,  however,  may  a  client 
be  paid  less  than  the  minimum  rate  guaran- 
teed by  the  certificate. 


If  the  certificate  provides  a  training  rate 
for  client-trainees,  it  will  specify  the  minimum 
training  rate  and  the  maximum  period  this 
rate  may  be  paid,  as  well  as  the  minimum 
rates    following   the   training. 

Clients  may  be  paid  on  an  hourly,  piece 
work  or  other  basis.  If  a  client  is  paid  at 
an  hourly  rate,  his  rate  shall  be  based  on  the 
prevailing  rates  paid  non-handicapped  work- 
ers in  the  vicinity  in  regular  industry,  taking 
into  account  the  type,  quality  and  quantity  of 
work  produced  by  the  client. 

A  client  on  piece  work  is  required  to  be 
paid  at  least  the  piece  rate  paid  in  industry 
in  the  area  for  the  same  work.  The  work- 
shop client  might  earn  less  than  the  non- 
handicapped  worker  in  industry  because  he 
produced  fewer  pieces,  but  there  must  be  no 
discrimination  against  him  as  to  rate.  All 
piece-rate  workers  doing  the  same  work  in 
the  workshop,  whether  regular  clients  or 
trainees,  are  required  to  be  paid  the  same 
piece   rate. 

If  the  workshop  is  unable  to  obtain  infor- 
mation on  prevailing  industry  piece  rates,  it 
should  make  time  studies  or  other  tests  to 
determine  proper  price  rates. 

Subsistence  allowances,  pensions,  and  the 
like,  paid  to  client-trainees  by  a  sponsoring 
agency,  such  as  a  state  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agency  or  the  Veterans  Administration, 
may  not  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  clients' 
wages.  Client-trainees  are  required  to  be  paid 
all  that  they  earn  in  accordance  with  the  same 
wage  standards  that  apply  to  other  clients  in 
the   workshop. 

The  certificate  provides  no  exemption  from 
the  statutory  overtime  requirements.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  regulations  specifically  re- 
quire that  clients  be  compensated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  overtime  pay  provisions,  if 
overtime  is  worked. 

A  certificate  is  usually  issued  for  one  year. 
It  may  be  renewed  on  application.  Applica- 
tion for  renewal  should  be  filed  with  the  re- 
gional office  about  one  month  before  the  ex- 
piration date,  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  proc- 
essing. 

For  a  newly  established  workshop,  a  short- 
term  certificate  may  be  issued  to  allow  clients 
time  to  establish  their  earning  capacity. 

There  are  three  grounds  for  cancellation  of 
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a  certificate:  First,  if  it  was  fraudulently  ob- 
tained; Second,  if  the  terms  have  been  vio- 
lated; and  Third,  if  it  is  found  to  be  no 
longer  necessary. 

I  should  like  to  mention  another  require- 
ment of  the  regulations:  The  workshop  must 
keep  accurate  records  of  hours  worked  and 
wages  paid,  together  with  other  pertinent  in- 
formation. The  record-keeping  requirements 
are  set  forth  in  a  separate  publication.  Part 
516.  The  workshop  must  also  display  the 
Divisions'  sheltered  workshop  poster  in  order 
that  workers  may  be  apprised  of  its  existence. 
You  may  obtain  copies  of  the  sheltered 
workshop  regulations,  the  record-keeping  regu- 
lations, and  the  poster  without  charge  from 
the  Divisions'   nearest  office. 

The  sheltered  workshop  regulations  also 
govern  the  issuance  of  certificates  under  the 
Public  Contracts  Act,  which  applies  to  em- 
ployees working  on  Government  supply  con- 
tracts in  excess  of  $10,000.  Though  much 
more  limited  in  scope  than  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Law,  the  Public  Contraas  Act  has  par- 
ticular significance  for  workshops  for  the 
blind.  This  is  because  the  Wagner  O'Day 
Act  gives  such  workshops  preference  in  ob- 
taining Government  business. 

And  it  might  be  well  to  note  that  em- 
ployees of  state-operated  workshops  can  be 
covered  by  the  Public  Contracts  Act,  although 
they  are  not  covered  by  the  Federal  Wage  and 
Hour  Law.  Also,  under  the  Public  Contracts 
Act,  homework  is  prohibited  except  for 
handicapped  homeworkers  of  sheltered  work- 
shops. 

The  Public  Contracts  Act  requires  that 
covered  workers  be  paid  not  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
prevailing  in  the  particular  industry  involved. 
However,  sheltered  workshops  may  obtain  cer- 
tificates to  pay  workers  at  wages  lower  than 
the  minimum  wage  determination  rate.  A 
sheltered  workshop  certificate  issued  under  the 
Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law  also  applies  to 
work  covered  by  the  Public  Contracts  Act, 
since  the  terms  and  conditions  of  certifica- 
tion  are  the  same  under   both   laws. 

If  operating  under  the  Public  Contracts  Aa, 
the  workshop  must  pay  the  determined  mini- 
mum rate  until  the  certificate  has  been 
granted.  The  statutory  overtime  provisions 
must  be  observed,  whether  or  not  the  work- 


shop has  a  certificate.  The  Public  Contracts 
Act  requires  not  less  than  time  and  one-half 
for  all  hours  worked  over  8  a  day  or  40  a 
week,  whichever  results  in  the  greater  number 
of  overtime  hours. 

Since  a  workshop  doing  business  under  the 
Public  Contracts  Act  is  almost  always  engaged 
in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce  under  the  Federal  Wage  and 
Hour  Law,  what  happens  when  both  laws 
apply?  The  workshop  must  observe  the  pro- 
visions of  both,  and  where  they  differ,  the 
higher  standards  prevail.  And  here  I  might 
add  that  the  Public  Contracts  Act  also  re- 
quires that  work  done  subject  to  it  be  per- 
formed under  safe  and  sanitary  conditions, 
and  the  employer  must  record  injury-fre- 
quency rates,  as  well  as  comply  with  other 
record-keeping  regulations. 

Now  just  a  few  words  on  the  background 
of  the  sheltered  workshop  regulations  and 
some   remaining   problems. 

Back  in  1938,  when  the  Federal  Wage  and 
Hour  Law  and  its  section  14  went  into  effect, 
there  appeared  to  be  no  uniform  pattern  in 
workshops  with  regard  to  the  disabilities  of 
persons  accepted  as  clients,  the  standards  of 
pay,  the  rehabilitation  services  offered,  and  the 
quality  of  the  program.  There  was  one  simi- 
larity among  these  organizations,  however. 
Most  of  the  handicapped  employees  were 
being  paid  less  than  the  minimum  required 
by  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

Because  of  the  special  nature  of  the  work- 
shop problem,  the  Divisions'  Administrator 
set  up  in  1939  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Sheltered  Workshops.  Thanks  largely  to  its 
effective  work,  the  Divisions  were  able  to  de- 
velop practicable  standards,  despite  the  con- 
siderable differences  among  the  workshops. 
The  committee,  composed  of  representatives 
of  workshops,  labor,  industry  and  the  public, 
has  functioned  continuously  since  its  incep- 
tion and  has  been  invaluable  to  the  Divisions. 

And  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  appreciation  for  the  unstinted 
efforts  which  Dr.  Peter  Salmon  has  exerted, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  since  it  first 
began  to  function  and  as  its  Chairman  for  the 
past  seven  years.  Let  me  say,  too,  that  the 
Divisions  also  have  had  very  cordial  relations 
with  other  members  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  whose  services 
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in  connection  with  certification  problems  have 
been  particularly  helpful  to  our  regional 
offices. 

Down  through  the  years,  the  Divisions' 
problems  regarding  sheltered  workshops  and 
their  clients  have  centered  around  three  pre- 
dominant  points : 

First,  how  to  maintain  and  insure  com- 
pliance with  the  standards  designed  to  secure 
for  handicapped  persons  the  benefits  to  which 
they  are  lawfully  entitled.  If  a  blind  worker 
in  a  sheltered  workshop  produces  75  per  cent 
of  what  a  sighted  worker  doing  the  same 
work  in  industry  produces,  he  should  be  paid 
at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  wage  paid  to  the 
sighted  worker.  The  workshop  which  pays 
him  less  violates  the  terms  of  the  Divisions' 
certificate. 

The  second  problem  has  been  the  matter 
of  formulating  standards  that  would  prevent 
giving  unfair  competitive  advantage  to  firms 
which  buy  from,  or  subcontract  to,  workshops. 
Our  standards  must  reflect  the  intent  of  the 
Act  to  eliminate  unfair  competition  based  on 
substandard    labor    conditions,    as    well    as    to 


promote  employment  opportunities  for  handi- 
capped persons.  The  workshop  is  therefore 
prohibited  from  entering  into  any  agreements 
with  commercial  industry  which  will  result  in 
unfair  competition. 

The  third  problem  is  the  matter  of  proper 
records.  Actually,  maintenance  of  adequate 
records  is  dictated  by  enlightened  self-interest. 
The  records  required  under  the  law  are  no 
more  than  those  which  a  well-run  workshop 
needs  to  operate  efficiently  and  to  make  proper 
reports  to  the  board  of  directors  and  the  com- 
munity   from    which    it    seeks    its    support. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
we  are  going  to  be  confronted  by  more  and 
more  demands  on  our  manpower  resources  as 
our  nation  advances  into  the  decade  of  the 
'sixties.  The  workshop  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  developing  our  manpower  po- 
tentials by  working  diligently  in  its  field. 
Handicapped  workers  are  good  workers,  and 
their  skills  must  be  fully  utilized  —  in  their 
own  interests,  and  in  the  national  interest.  I 
am  confident  the  Divisions  and  the  workshops 
will  maintain  their  fruitful  cooperation  to 
this  end. 
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"THIS  I  BELIEVE" 


Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Secretary 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


Often  such  a  title  is  followed  by  the  direct 
divagations,  or  the  most  Pollyannish  poppy- 
cock. True,  people  do  believe,  and  many  of 
them  believe  beautifully,  but  as  a  rule  they  are 
not  shouting  about  it.  I  am  sure  my  good 
friend,  Lou  Rives,  had  to  do  much  soul- 
searching  and  book-leafing  to  come  up  with 
his  fine  statement;  and  as  for  Father  Carroll, 
well,  he  has  been  through  this  so  often  that 
he  can  be  classified  as  an  expert.  I  am  not  in 
his  league. 

But  whatever  I  am,  and  in  whatever  league 
I  am    I  have  been  given  this  assignment,  and 
so    I 'plunge    into    it.      What    do   I    believe? 
I  have  heard  that  the  earth  is  threatened  with 
complete  destruction  by   the   insect  kingdom. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  going  to  happen.     I 
have    heard    Khrushchev    say    over    and    over 
that  the  Communists,  not  the  insects   (what  a 
choice!)    were  going  to  take  everything  over, 
and    that    in    the   not   too   distant    future.      I 
do  not  believe  that  either.     I  have  heard  that 
blindness,  quite  contrary  to  what  most  of  us 
thought    a    short    generation    ago,    is    not    a 
serious  handicap;  that,  all  things  being  equal, 
blindness  is  no  deterrent  to  acceptance  in  the 
social  life  of  the  world  or  in  the  economic. 
This  is  good  theory  and  certainly  something 
we  must  strive  for,  but  that  we  have  arrived  at 
this  happy  goal,  I  do  not  believe.    I  have  had 
employees  tell  me,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that,  in  their  opinion,  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  blind  person  cannot  be  usefully  employed 
in  today's  industry.     The  trouble  is  that  most 
of  these  broadminded  folks  discover  the  locale 
for  this  employment  in  the  faaory  next  door. 
Well,  enough  for  what  I  do  not  believe. 
What  DO  I  believe?     Here,  as  in  most  situa- 
tions of  life,  it  is  much  easier  to  be  positive 


about  the  negative,  than  to  be  clear  about 
the  positive.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
cannot  pontificate  a  bit;  everyone  else  does 
these  days.  So,  with  these  few  words  of 
conditioning,  I  am  ready  for  the  plunge. 

First,  I  cannot  agree  fully  with  Browning 
that  "God's  in  his  heaven;  all's  right  with 
the  world."  I  certainly  believe  God's  in  his 
heaven,  but  I  just  as  certainly  do  not  believe 
that  all  is  right  with  the  world.  In  fact,  so 
far  am  I  from  believing  the  second  half  of 
Browning's  statement,  that  I  can  even  under- 
star.d  why  some  have  been  driven  to  doubt 
the  first.  It  is  true  that,  in  a  deep  religio- 
philosophical  sense,  one  might  manage  to  sup- 
port Browning,  but  we  are  going  to  be  strict- 
ly worldly,  and  surely,  from  that  viewpoint,  I 
am  less  inclined  to  agree  with  Browning  than 
with  the  Paycock  in  O'Casey's  play,  JUNO 
AND  THE  Paycock,  "the  world's  in  a  state  of 
chassus." 

So,  my  first  belief  is  that  the  world  is  in  a 
state  of  chaos  or  near  chaos,  and  that,  willy- 
nilly,  work  for  the  blind  is  going  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  state  of  the  world. 

We  find  among  our  colleagues  a  variety 
of  clashing  views,  all  apparently  well  sub- 
stantiated and  enunciated  by  worthy  propo- 
nents.    But  they  cannot  all  be  right. 

So,  work  for  the  blind  is  in  a  state  of  flux. 
The  debate  goes  'round  and  'round.  Where 
it  will  come  out,  nobody  seems  to  know. 

But,  regardless  of  all  the  uncertainties, 
there  are  in  work  for  the  blind  certain  simple, 
though  sound,  principles  that  I  believe  we 
must  adhere  to.  Some  of  these  I  will  dis- 
cuss with  you  briefly,  making  no  pretention 
to  comprehensiveness. 
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The  word   "rehabilitation"   has   been   rather 
universally  adopted  in  the  last  score  of  years 
or  so  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  work  with  and 
for  handicapped  people.     What  rehabilitation 
means    is    not    necessarily   the   same   thing   to 
all   the   rehabilitators   —   but   it   sounds   good 
anyway.     With  most  people  that  I  come  across, 
rehabilitation  seems  to  mean  merely  vocational 
rehabilitation,    a    very    important    element    of 
the  process,  but  certainly  not  the  whole  process. 
There  is  personal  rehabilitation,  social  rehab- 
ilitation,   and    other    types    of    rehabilitation. 
Most  of  our  clients  must  receive  these;  only  a 
small  percentage,  perhaps   15-20  per  cent,  can 
be    vocationally    rehabilitated.      So,    I    believe 
that,  in  carrying  out  a  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  blind,  we  must  think  very  seriously 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  but  certainly  not 
restrict  our  thinking  to  this  area. 

No     study    of    blindness     and     the     blind, 
whether  from  books  or  in  clinic,  or  how  you' 
will,  can  give  the  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems  created   by   blindness   that  is   the  inevit- 
able   stock-in-trade    of    any    intelligent    blind 
person.     And,  after  all,  an   understanding  of 
blmdness  is  vital  in  the  rehabilitation  process 
as    must    be   self-evident.      This    in    no   sense 
means   that  all   work   for   the   blind   must   be 
done    by    blind    people.      It   does    mean    that 
key   positions   in   work   for   the   blind   should 
be   held   by  trained,   intelligent  blind   people, 
workmg     cooperatively     with     their     trained' 
mtelhgent      sighted      colleagues.      Both      are 
needed,  but  please  note  that  whether  a  worker 
be  blind  or  sighted,  he  should  be  intelligent 
and  properly  trained.     How  often  have  I  seen 
a    blind    person    shunted    aside    for    another 
with  considerably  less  ability— but  with  sight. 
If  I  am  advocating  training  for  the  workers, 
blind  or  sighted,  please  understand  that  I  mean 
training  in  practical,  tried  and  true  principles, 
not  in  more  and  more  theory. 

There  have  been  more  blind  people  re- 
habilitated in  theory  than  have  ever  been 
blinded.  No,  let  us  try  to  get  away  from  too 
much  theorizing  and  generalizing,  and  deal 
with  what  we  must  deal  with  ultimately,  the 
individual— the  unique  human  being,  fitting 
into  none  of  your  pat  molds,  thank  God! 
And  this   brings  me  to  my  next  point. 

Since  we  are  dealing  with  individuals,  let 
us  give  them  the  treatment  individuals  de- 
serve.     We   are    not   in    Russia,    though   the 


differentiation    seems    to    grow    dimmer    and 
dimmer.      We    declare    our   faith    in    the    in- 
dividual  and    then    judge   him    solely   by    re- 
sults   of   some   mass    testing   process— "objec- 
tive"  testing,  of  course.     People  are  people 
not  ants.      Let's   forget   "the   blind";    there   is 
no  such  creature.     Some  people  are  blind,  to 
be  sure,   just  as   others   are   deaf,   or   without 
legs,   etc.      But   every   one   of  us   knows   that 
people  who  go   blind,  or  deaf,  or  who  lose 
their  legs,  do  not,  ipso  facto,  lose  all  individu- 
ality,   foregoing   personality   entirely,   and    be- 
coming merely  one  of  "the  blind,"  "the  deaf," 
"the   legless,"   etc.      Most   certainly,   such   im- 
portant factors  as   blindness,  deafness,  or  leg- 
lessness    must    be   considered    along   with   the 
rest   of   the   individual,   but   only   along   with 
the  rest  of  the  individual.      In  certain  areas, 
there  are  firm  convictions,  nay  even  laws,  that 
hold  that  a  blind  person  cannot  do,  therefore 
must  not  be  allowed  to  do,  things  that  have 
been  done  quite  successfully  by  blind  people 
in   the  past. 

Let  us  not,  in  order  to  escape  the  cynical 
selfishness  of  "rugged  individualism,"  embrace 
the  tenets  of  shapeless,  mindless,  conformity. 
We  need  individualism.  It  is  what  makes  us 
men,  not  ants,  but  we  do  not  need  it  too 
"rugged."  We  need  collaboration,  coopera- 
tion, but  without  eflfacement  of  the  individual. 
But,  I  hear  you:  "Big  government,  big  busi- 
ness, big  union,  big  this,  and  big  that.  There 
is  no  use  trying  to  block  progress."  Well,  I 
am  not  trying  to  block  progress,  but  I  do  take 
the  liberty  to  question  whether  or  not  it  is 
really  progress. 

The  individual,  then,  must  be  a  cooperative 
member  of  his  social  group,  but  not  as  an 
ant  in  an  anthill.  "E  pluribus  unum"  we  be- 
gan with,  and  we  will  no  doubt  end  with  a 
complete  sweeping  away  of  the  "E  pluribus" 
— no  plurality;   just  oneness. 

The  deus  ex  machina  here  is  "statistics." 
People,  blind  or  otherwise,  seem  to  be  im- 
portant only  in  so  far  as  they  fit  into  this  or 
that  chart.  If  they  do  not  fit  in,  and  the  totals 
are  not  high  enough,  well,  just  force  them 
in— a  kind   of  statistical   Procrusteanism. 

It  used  to  be  thought,  when  one  was  de- 
clared a  statistic,  one  was  in  line  for  not  being 
declared  anything  at  all  thereafter.  Not  so 
now.  Indeed,  you  are  important  only  in  so 
far  as   you   are   a   statistic      And   you   are  a 
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Statistic  not  just  once.  Oh  no!  If  you  fit 
into  this  or  that  chart,  for  one  real  or  pre- 
sumed reason,  you  fit  into  another  for  an- 
other reason.  And  if  you  do  not  fit  into  any 
of  them,  well,  you  should,  and  we  are  going 
to  count  you  anyway.  Please  understand  that 
I  am  not  against  good  statistics.  We  need 
them;  they  are  our  guides.  But  we  do  not 
need  statistics  for  the  mere  sake  of  statistics. 
We  do  not  need  irrelevant  statistics,  specious 
statistics,  and  most  of  all,  we  do  not  need  de- 
ceptive, willfully   misleading  statistics. 


In  resume  then,  I  believe  in  proper  con- 
formity and  in  useful  statistics,  but  I  decry  the 
tendency  toward  too  much  conformity  and 
useless  statistics.  In  the  last  analysis,  if  we 
are  to  survive  as  people,  the  individual  soul, 
the  individual  mind,  the  individual  personal- 
ity, must  be  the  prime  constituent  of  our 
society,  business  blurbs  and  blatant  ballyhoo 
to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  The  touch- 
stone of  the  efficacy  of  our  efforts  in  restor- 
ing the  blind  to  society  will  be  found  here. 
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THIS  I  BELIEVE 


Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  Director 
Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


THIS    I    BELIEVE: 

That  peace  is  wonderful;  but  that  genuine 
peace  in  this  world  comes  only  through  the 
development  of  many  different  ideas  which 
are  in  tension. 

That  the  creation  of  mere  emotional  ten- 
sion is  a  disservice  to  organizations,  but  the 
creation  of  intellectual  tensions  can  result  in 
growth  and  in  the  clarification  of  ideas  among 
thinking  people. 

That    the    disagreeable    and    hostile    differ- 
ences  in  work  with  the  blind  are   the   result 
of  personal  ambitions  and  personal  attacks,  of 
vested   interest  and   over-identification,   of   in- 
security and  fear  —  fear  of  blindness  and  fear 
of  the   recognition  that  none   of  us   is   doing 
all  that  he  should  or  could  be  doing  about  it. 
That    it    is    dangerous    to    be    a    critic,    but 
without  criticism  from  inside  and  outside  the 
field,  from  worker  and  client  alike,  the  needs 
of   blind   people   will   not   be   met,   the   cause 
of    blind    people    will    not    be    served.      And 
that  someone  must  give  the  criticism,  someone 
must    work    for    the    tension    of    ideas,    even 
though   he   knows   that,   human   nature   being 
what   it   is,   there   may   also   come   about   the 
tension  of  emotions  which  in  the  long  run  is 
at    least    better    than    the    apparent    peace    of 
continuing   torpor. 


With  that  introduction  and  that  apology 
out  of  the  way,  I  have  at  least  laid  the 
groundwork  for  telling  you  some  other  things 
which  I  believe. 

THIS  I   BELIEVE: 

That  blindness  is  fiot  a  minor  handicap. 

That  is  its  not  simply  an  inconvenience,  but 
that  it  is  a  major  and  multiple,  continuing, 
repetitive  trauma. 

That  blindness  can  be  met  and  overcome. 

That  a  person  can  reorganize  himself 
around  his  blindness. 

That,  physically  incomplete,  he  can  live  a 
complete    life;    but 

That  none  of  this  is  truly  possible  unless 
blindness  is  met  head  on  — 

That  avoidance  and   escape  are  no  answer. 

That  the  answer  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
moment   of   truth. 

AND   THIS   I   believe: 

That,  although  all  persons  who  cannot  see 
are  blind,  there  is  a  major  difference  between 
having  seen  and  lost  and  never  having  seen, 
and  there  is  an  incalculable  difference  be- 
tween  20/200  and  zero  over  zero. 
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I   BELIEVE: 

That  no  sighted  person  can  ever  realize 
what  blindness  is;  but, 

That  the  intelligent  use  of  a  blindfold  or 
occluder  can  help  bring  home  to  him  some 
of   the   reality   aspects   of   blindness. 

That  no  sighted  person  can  ever  realize  what 
blindness   is;   but, 

That  the  intelligent,  trained,  and  empathetic 
sighted  person  can  have  a  better,  a  clearer, 
and  a  more  complete  objective  intellectual 
understanding  than  can  the  emotionally  in- 
volved, self-pitying  blind  persons  whose  de- 
fenses will  not  allow  him  to  admit  the  over- 
whelming nature  of  his  handicap.  And,  on 
the  other  hand, 

That  the  intelligent,  emotionally  secure, 
trained  and  rehabilitated  blind  person  can 
know  things  about  blindness  which  the  pity- 
ing, codling,  or  time-serving  sighted  worker 
could  never  even  begin  to  suspect,  and  that 
the  others  of  us,  please  God,  will  never  know. 
That  no  one  can  say  that  the  sighted  work- 
er is  a  better  worker  for  the  blind  or  the 
blind  worker  is  a  better  worker  for  the  blind; 
but, 

That  every  judgment  about  workers,  like 
every  judgment  about  blind  persons,  must  be 
made  on  an   individual   basis. 

I   ALSO   BELIEVE: 

That  after  hundreds  of  years  in  work  for 
the  blind,  our  knowledge  is  woefully  weak. 

That  the  coordination  and  integration  of 
a  body  of  knowledge  concerning  the  science 
and  art  of  work  with  blind  persons  is  at 
least   fifty   years   behind   schedule. 

That  courses  established  to  train  teachers  of 
blind  children  have  little  or  nothing  to  offer 
the  worker  with  the  blind  adult. 

That  work  with  the  adult  blind  requires  a 
breadth  of  knowledge  in  the  social  sciences, 
in  the  psychology  of  learning,  and  in  depth 
psychology  such  as  never  to  be  put  across  in 
a  thirty-day  wonder  course,  and  that  it  de- 
mands in  our  day  a  recognition  of  the  psy- 
chological, the  physiological,  and  the  bio- 
logical aspects  of  the  human  senses,  which  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  "knowledge  of  people"  or 
"liking  for  people,"  which  too  often  has  been 
the   touchstone   in   our  field. 


I   BELIEVE: 

That   blind   people  are  people;   and 
That  because  they  are  people,  they  should 
be  given  every  bit  of  psychological  and  psy- 
chiatric  help   which   they  may   need   to   meet 
the  massive  shock  of  blindness. 

That  blind  children  need  special  help;   but 

That  the  greatest  help  we  can  give  to  them 

is    to    give    psychological    assistance    to    their 

parents  and  to  those  who  deal  with  them,  and 

to  give  this  in  depth. 

I  BELIEVE: 

That  we  in  work  with  the  blind  —  sighted 
and  blind  —  can  become  so  deeply  involved 
in  the  problems  of  our  clients  as  to  need 
help  to  extricate  ourselves,  and  thus  improve 
our  objective  help  —  and  clarify  our  love. 

That  such  help  is  best  received  in  the  form 
of  psycho-therapy  —  individual  or  group  — 
or  a  combination  of  both. 

That  without  it  we  can  become  rigid  work- 
ers incapable  of  receiving  communication  — 
or  jellyfish  melting  over  our  clients'  problems; 
and 

That,  either  way,  we  are  incapable  of  love, 
incapable  of  doing  the  work  that  we  should 
be  doing. 

AND  I  BELIEVE: 

That  the  primary  hope  of  improving  our 
services  to  the  congenitally  blind  comes  from 
a  concentration  on  understanding  the  adven- 
titiously blind; 

That  it  is  time  that  our  field  began  to  make 
a  clear  distinction  in  statistics  and  in  plan- 
ning between  the  two  groups  and  between 
their  disparate  problems  — 

That  the  only  bridge  by  which  sighted 
people  can  ever  hope  to  cross  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  persons  without 
visual  experience  is  the  bridge  of  those  per- 
sons  who  live  on  visual   memories. 

That  as  we  continue  to  work  with  the  prob- 
lems —  but  work  on  them  as  the  separate 
problems  which  they  are  —  there  should  be 
an  on-going,  world-wide  study  of  those  rare 
cases  in  which  a  person  totally  and  congeni- 
tally  blind   "recovers"   sight. 
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I    BELIEVE: 

That  the  present  definition  of  blindness  is 
inexact   and   misleading. 

That  though  unintentional  —  and  in  fact 
with  good  and  generous  intentions  —  it  is  a 
fraud  upon   the  public. 

That  it  harms  the  totally  blind  and  the 
partially  sighted. 

That  it  interferes  with  statistical  informa- 
tion, with  rehabilitation,  and  with  opportuni- 
ties for  employment. 

That  it  includes  not  one  major  handicap, 
but   at   least   two,   and   in    fact   many. 

*  *        *        * 

I  break  the  list  of  some  of  these,  my  beliefs, 
by  pointing  out  to  you  that  the  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette  of  last  Friday  had  a  story  which 
denied  that  the  1400  blind  persons  in  the 
state  who  were  receiving  the  pension  for  hav- 
ing less  than  10/200  and  who  now  have 
drivers'  licenses  are  all  driving  cars.  It 
denies  this  and  says  that  many  of  them  get 
their  licenses  because  in  "many  places  a  license 
is  considered  to  be  a  good  means  of  identifi- 
cation." 

I  take  it  that  the  purpose  of  the  driver's 
license  is  so  that  they  can  cash  the  pension 

check. 

*  *        *        * 

But  to  go  on  —  remember,  of  course,  I'm 
giving  you  only  a  partial  list  of  some  of 
these  beliefs. 

I   BELIEVE: 

That  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
problems  of  the  person  who  has  always  had 
only  a  small  degree  of  sight,  and  the  person 
who,  having  had  full  sight,  has  lost  most  of 
it  to  the  point  where  he  has  a  minimum  of 
useful  vision. 

That  the  congenitally  partially-sighted  child 
organizes  his  sense  faculties  around  the  small 
degree  of  vision  which  he  has,  and  should  be 
taught  to  use  that  vision  to  the  maximum. 

That  the  sighted  adult  who  becomes  par- 
tially sighted  has  organized  his  life  around 
complete  sight,  and  that  in  his  period  of 
training  he  will  be  so  distracted  by  his  mini- 
mal vision  he  will  so  concentrate  on  attempt- 


ing to  see  what  cannot  be  seen  as  to  find  it 
impossible  to  give  proper  attention  to  the 
information  coming  through  his  other  facul- 
ties; 

That,  therefore,  for  the  low  partial,  the  al- 
most blind  person  who  has  come  from  a 
sighted  world  to  a  world  of  weird  light  and 
distorted  forms,  the  occluder  is  an  essential 
tool  of  rehabilitation. 

I    FURTHER    BELIEVE: 

That  blindness  involves  a  whole  series  of 
definable  though  overlapping  losses  or  de- 
privations. 

That  to  deny  this  is  simply  to  deny  an 
obvious  fact. 

That  fear  of  admitting  and  facing  it  is 
symptomatic  of  maladjustment  to  blindness 
— one's  own  blindness  or  someone  else's  — 

That  to  tackle  one  of  these  losses  while 
leaving  the  others  alone  is  to  do,  at  best,  a 
partial  rehabilitation  —  and,  at  worst,  a  grave 
disservice  to  blind   individuals. 

That  Braille  by  itself  is  not  an  answer  to 
the  problems  of  blindness  —  and  is  too  often 
a  sop  thrown  for  want  of  a  better  answer. 

That  the  Talking  Book  alone  will  not  give 
rehabilitation  —  and  the  suggestion  that  it 
will  is  a  hoax  on  the  blind  and  the  public. 

That  the  making  of  belts  and  washcloths 
and  little  woolly  dogs  can,  for  some  persons, 
be  an   insult  to  their  dignity. 

That  our  present  Title  X  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  a  great  step  along  the  way,  but 
only  a  step  on  the  road  to  another  answer. 

That,  of  all  the  multiple  losses  in  blindness, 
the  loss  which  the  public  could  restore  if  it 
wished   is   the   loss   of   financial   security. 

That  no  blind  person  was  ever  motivated 
to  rehabilitation  because  of  financial  security. 

I  BELIEVE: 

That  placement  is  not  the  foundation  stone, 
but  rather  the  keystone  of  true  rehabilitation. 

That  placement  without  rehabilitation  is  a 
cruel  sentence  on  the  person  placed. 

That  placement  without  rehabilitation  is  a 
major   cause   of   employer   dissatisfaction. 

That  placement  without  rehabilitation  has 
a  disastrous  effect  on  public  relations  and  on 
public  attitudes   toward   the  blind. 
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I    BELIEVE: 

That  social  adequacy  is  one  of  the  greatest 
losses   in   the   whole   gamut   of  serious   losses. 

That  the  education  of  the  public  is  the 
greatest  problem  for  all  agencies  for  the  blind 
and  organizations  for  the  blind. 

That  we  must  direct  onto  the  present  pub- 
lic attitude  torrents  of  truth,  like  the  streams 
that  cleaned  the  Augean  stables. 

That  social  adequacy,  though  it  involves  the 
sighted  attitude,  also  involves  the  attitude  of 
blind   persons. 

That  social  adequacy  is  a  two-way  street 
which  —  in  a  quick  change  of  metaphor  — 
can  become  a  vicious  circle  that  the  most  im- 
portant work  that  we  can  do  for  public  educa- 
tion is  to  assist  more  blind  persons  to  an 
inner  security  and  inner  adequacy  —  and 
then  to  help  them  to  be  placed  where  they 
will   truly   educate   the   public. 

I   BELIEVE: 

That  the  loss  of  mobility  is  one  of  the  most 
serious    losses    in    the    long    reality    list;    but 

That  to  restore  mobility,  whether  by  dog- 
guide  or  cane  technique,  is  nothing  if  with 
it  we  do  not  work  with  the  other  factors  in- 
volved. 

That  the  mobility  therapist  should  have  the 
highest  and  most  expert  training  of  any  in- 
dividual who  teaches  techniques  to  those  who 
are  blind. 

That  the  mobility  therapist  takes  in  his 
hands,  not  only  the  safety,  but  the  very  life  of 
the  person  who  is  blind. 

That  blind  persons  can  do  auxiliary  and 
ancillary  work  in  the  teaching  of  the  use  of 
the  senses  for  purposes  of  travel;   but 

That  only  the  fully  sighted  person  has  a 
right  to  teach  blind  persons  to  travel  in 
hazardous  situations;   and   further 

That  only  the  person  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  training  and  experience  should 
dare  to  attempt  it. 

I    BELIEVE: 

That  segregation  of  blind  persons  for  pur- 
poses of  housing,  recreation,  or  employment 
is  an  early  sociological  step,  an  historical 
phase  in  the  growth  of  work  with  the  blind, 
and 


That  in  the  United  States,  in  the  year  I960, 
such  segregation  is  anachronistic  and  harmful. 

That,  among  the  many  major  differences  be- 
tween deafness  and  blindness,  is  the  apparent 
fact  that  deafness  in  itself  has  a  capacity  to 
mobilize  paranoia;  whereas  the  only  thing  in 
blindness  which  brings  about  paranoid  atti- 
tudes  is   the   segregation   of   blind   persons.       j 

I    BELIEVE: 

That  workshops  should  be  clearly  distin- 
guished: as  production  shops,  training  shops, 
and  purely  sheltered  shops. 

That  production  shops  for  blind  persons 
have  no  place  in  our  day  —  they  are  obso- 
lete. 

That  training  shops  for  handicapped  per- 
sons have,  as  their  primary  purpose,  the 
gradual  bringing  up  of  the  handicapped  per- 
son to  work  tolerance,  or  the  training  for 
employment  of  those  who  were  never  em- 
ployed. 

That  blindness  involves  no  problems  of 
work  tolerance,  and  that  our  school  systems 
(residential  or  integrated)  should  be  training 
for  employment  those  who  were  never  em- 
ployed —  blind  children. 

That  the  vast  majority  of  blinded  adults 
have  had   work   experience,   and 

That,  therefore,  the  training  shop  for  blind 
persons  is  an  obsolescent  concept  at  best;  and, 
finally. 

That  if  sheltered  shops  as  such  must  exist, 
then  they  should  be  clearly  so  defined  and 
specifically  limited  to  those  known  to  have 
another  major  handicap  whether  physical  or 
mental. 

That  the  gradual  shutting  off  of  intake  in 
workshops  will  put  greater  pressure  on  all  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  placing  blind  per- 
sons into  true  employment;   and 

That  no  workshop  placement  should  ever 
be  counted  as  a  "closure." 

I    BELIEVE: 

That  blind  persons,  in  fact  and  in  law, 
should   have   the   right   to  organize;   and 

That  at  times  their  organization  for  pur- 
poses of  promoting  legislation  is  important 
and  salutary; 

That   those  who  so  organize   should   strive 
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to  keep  their  meetings  from  becoming  segre- 
gated, recreational  activities  (or  mass  gripe 
sessions) . 

That,  whethtr  one  likes  it  or  not,  such  or- 
ganizations, once  they  are  formed,  will  appear 
to  represent  all  blind  persons. 

That  de  facto  they  should  attempt  to  rep- 
resent all  blind  persons,  rather  than  any  seg- 
ment of  them. 

That  blind  workers  for  the  blind,  or  other 
blind  persons,  who  do  not  agree  with  their 
aims  or  methods,  would  do  better  to  join 
them  and  use  their  right  of  franchise,  rather 
than  to  stand  outside  and  be  critical  of  them 
or   defensive  against  them. 

I   BELIEVE: 

That  the  vast  majority  of  workers  for  the 
blind  are  sincerely  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  blind  persons. 

That  their  aims  and  intentions  are,  in  gen- 
eral, on  a  very  high  level. 

That  we  should  work  to  make  their  pay 
scale  commensurate  with  their  effort  and  with 
the  increasing  professionalism  which  we  are 
demanding   of   them. 

That  it  is  time  for  an  end  to  the  suspicion  of 
motives  of  people  simply  because  they  "work 
for  a  paycheck";  and 

That  the  laborer  has,  not  only  higher 
qualifications,  but  a  purer  unconscious  mo- 
tivation,   than    the    worker    who    is    simply    a 


volunteer  —  or  simply  wishes  to  work  for  the 
"dear   blind." 

I    BELIEVE: 

That  doing  well  is  as  important  in  the  field 
as  doing  good. 

That  research  and  continued  research  is  es- 
sential for  grotvth. 

#        *        * 

I  believe  these  things  and  many  other  things 
—  so  many  that  I  hope  this  speech  is  not 
reproduced  in  print,  lest  it  seem  like  a  com- 
plete expression  of  my  beliefs  on  the  subject. 
I  limit  myself  now  only  because  the  time  is 
limited  and  —  with  a  complete  assurance  that 
I  have  mentioned  enough  of  my  beliefs  to 
assure  the  tension  of  thought,  if  not  the  ten- 
sion of  emotions,  which  I  mentioned,  in  my 
opening    words. 

So  much  for  the  things  that  1  believe.  This 
one  thing  I  know:  That  these  are  merely 
human  beliefs,  simply  conclusions  arrived  at 
from  experience,  from  reasoning,  and  from 
emotion  over  a  period  of  time.  I  know  that 
they  demand  to  be  tested,  retested  and  tested 
again  in  the  fires  of  scientific  doubt  —  that 
perhaps  their  greatest  value  is  that,  out  of 
the  discussion  which  hopefully  they  will 
arouse,  may  come  some  thoughts  from  others 
which  are  answers  to  the  problems  that  face 
us  in  this  field  of  work  for  and  with  blind 
people. 


PRESENTATION   OF   JOHN   H.   McAULEY   AWARD 

Vernon  L.  Hull,  Supervisor  of  Rehabilitation  Services 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 

Richmond,  Virginia 


In  1959,  Mrs.  Lee  S.  Johnston,  Retired 
Director  of  the  Missouri  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
received  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  for 
distinguished  service  in  building  up  a  pro- 
gram of  services  for  the  blind  in  Missouri.  It 
seems  altogether  appropriate  that  this  year 
the  recipient  of  the  John  H.  McAuley  Award 
for  outstanding  achievement  in  placement  of 
blind  persons  should  go  to  one  of  the  young 
men  who  represented  a  major  factor  in  help- 
ing Mrs.  Johnston  build  the  program  of  serv- 


ices for  the  blind  in  Missouri.  It  is  a  pro- 
fessional honor,  and  a  personal  privilege,  on 
behalf  of  Group  B,  and  in  memory  of  an  out- 
standing man,  known  to  many  of  us  and  to 
whom  many  of  us  are  indebted  for  help  in 
acquiring  the  skill  for  finding  jobs  for  blind 
persons — it  is,  as  I  say,  with  a  feeling  of 
professional  honor  and  personal  privilege  that 
I  present  to  John  B.  Raithed,  supervisor  of 
Placement  Services  for  the  Blind  in  Missouri, 
the   John   H.   McAuley   Plaque. 
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ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  JOHN  H.  McAULAY  AWARD 

John  B.  Raithel,  Industrial  Employment  Agent 

Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Welfare 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 


When  I  learned  that  I  was  to  be  the  re- 
cipient of  the  John  H.  McAulay  Award,  I  was 
deeply  moved  by  this  outstanding  recognition 
of  my  service  in  the  employment  phase  of 
rehabilitation.  However,  no  man  lives  alone, 
nor  does  he  work  alone;  therefore,  these  ac- 
complishments cannot  be  mine  alone.  I  must 
share  them  with  those  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  whatever  success  I  might  have 
had — my  associates  in  the  Agency,  my  family, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  receptive  employers. 
So,  on  behalf  of  the  Division  of  Welfare, 
Bureau  for  the  Blind  in  Missouri,  my  family, 
and  those  employers  who  let  their  guard 
down,  may  I  express  my  very  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  this  great  honor. 

I  also  feel  that  I  am  one  of  the  very  for- 
tunate employment  representatives  to  have  had 
the  distinct  pleasure  and  privilege  of  know- 
ing the  late  John  H.  McAulay,  having  received 
my    indoctrination    and    orientation    training 


under  his  excellent  guidance  and  supervision. 
His  genuinely  sincere  conviaions  and  sound 
philosophy  had  a  great  influence  on  my  life. 

We  who  have  been  in  rehabilitation  work 
since  those  early  days  can  feel  gratified  at  the 
tremendous  progress  that  has  been  made,  grati- 
fied, but  not  satisfied,  since  we  are  still  a 
great  distance  from  the  final  goal. 

The  employment  picture  is  changing  rapid- 
ly, taxing  our  every  effort  to  learn  new  tech- 
niques to  meet  the  challenges.  If  we  continue 
our  unrelentless  drive  now,  and  in  the  future, 
as  we  have  in  the  past,  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  day  will  come  when  capable,  visually 
handicapped  persons  will  be  considered  as 
individuals,  and  accepted  on  their  individual 
qualifications,  without  the  need  of  an  agency 
interceding  in  their  behalf.  This  I  feel  is 
what  John  H.  McAulay  would  want;  this  I 
feel  is  what  we  want. 
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GROUPS  C  AND  H  JOINT  MEETING 


TALKING  BOOKS 

Alexander  Scourby 


Applause  .  .  . 

Thank  you  very  much.  That's  more  ap- 
plause than  I  have  had  in  the  theatre  some- 
times. I  am  very  happy  to  be  here.  I  con- 
sider it  a  great  honor  to  be  here  and  I  want 
to  thank  those  who  invited  me  to  come  to 
Miami  and  speak  to  you  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  readers  of  the  Talking  Book.  But  at 
the  same  time,  I  have  to  confess  that  I  am 
rather  worried  and  a  little  bit  frightened.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  what  you  might  call  a 
kind  of  low  grade  fright  at  this  moment.  I 
am  not  much  of  a  speaker,  but  by  this  time  I 
should  be  accustomed  to  facing  large  groups 
of  people,  and  in  a  way  I  am. 

I  have  been  an  actor  for  over  twenty-five 
years  and  I  have  made  my  living  exposing 
myself  to  large  groups  of  people  and  trying 
to  get  their  approval  and  acclaim  and  praise 
...  and  have  been  running  the  risk  of  get- 
ting their  disapproval  and  censure.  But  al- 
ways in  the  middle  of  opening  night  jitters, 
that  most  actors  have  regardless  of  how  many 
years  they  have  been  at  it  .  .  .  and  with  the 
tension  that  comes  before  every  single  per- 
formance .  .  .  although  it  may  not  be  con- 
scious, somewhere  at  the  back  of  your  mind 
there  is  the  consoling  thought  that  you  are 
being  judged,  not  on  what  you  are  saying, 
but  on  how  you  are  saying  it.  You  are  a  per- 
former; not  a  writer,  not  a  playwright. 

Today,  however,  I  am  standing  here  fully 
responsble,  not  only  for  my  performance, 
which  will  probably  be  hesitant  and  a  little 
stumbling,  but  also  for  the  entire  substance 
of  what  I  am  going  to  say,  and  that  will  seem 
to  some  of  you  to  be  rather  superficial  and 
wholly  inadequate;  so  believe  me,  it  is  a 
little   bit   frightening. 

Now  I  knew  about  this  engagement,  this 
speech  that  I  was  going  to  have  to  give  .  .  . 


this  is  August  now  .   .  .  'matter  of  fact  it  is 
practically   September   ...    I   knew   about   it 
last  March,  and  I  have  been  in  a  sense  pre- 
paring  for  it.     But   that  doesn't   reassure  me 
one   bit.      I  am  a   man  who  procrastinates   a 
great  deal.     Now  I  was  told  that  I  was  going 
to  be  here  and  I  thought  "Well  I  ought  to  be 
able  to  say  something."     This  summer  I  took 
a  long  vacation.     I  was  in  Europe  and  I'd  be 
swimming   along   somewhere   in   the  Mediter- 
ranean and  suddenly,  for  no  reason  at  all,  the 
thought   of   later   in   the   summer   would   pop 
into  my  head  .  .  .  that  I  am  going  to  be  in 
Miami  and  "What  the  hell  am  I  going  to  say 
to  them?   .  .  .  What  is  there  for  me  to  say? 
I  am  a  Talking  Book  reader.     What  do  you 
tell  these  people?"     I  thought,  "That  will  take 
care  of  itself."     And   it  got  to  be  July  and 
I   came   back   and   I   got   to   work   on   a   play 
which   I   just  finished   doing  ...  a  week  of 
summer  stock  ...  and  every  once  in  a  while 
I  said  "It's  coming  son,  it's  almost  here.   You 
better    sit    down    and    draw   a    plan    of   what 
you  are  going  to  say."     I  put  it  off  and  put 
it  off,  until  about  a  week  ago  I  suddenly  de- 
cided I  couldn't  say  anything.     I  had  nothing 
to  say,  and  then   really  the  panic  button  was 
pushed,    and    I    thought,    "Come    on,    buckle 
down." 

The  other  night  I  was  sitting  in  my  living 
room.  At  the  end  of  my  living  room  there 
is  a  whole  wall  of  books.  I  keep  buying 
books.  Regardless  of  where  I  go  I  will  wind 
up  ...  if  I  leave  home  for  two  weeks  .  .  . 
I  wind  up  bringing  back  five  pounds  or  six 
pounds  overweight  of  books  on  an  airplane 
and,  believe  me,  those  books  get  to  be  very 
expensive,  and  then  I  put  them  on  the 
shelves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  shelves  are 
all  full,  in  the  living  room,  and  the  hallway, 
and  my  daughter's  room,  and  the  dining  room 
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.  .  .  everywhere  .  .  .  books  all  over  the  house. 
And  I  never  read  them;  I  Just  put  them  away. 
I  always  think  the  day  is  going  to  come  when 
I  will  retire  and  I  will  live  in  the  country  and 
I  will  cart  these  all  up  there  at  the  cost  of 
several  thousand  dollars  to  my  little  shack  and 
I  will  sit  down  and  read  one  book  every  day. 
I  never  get  around  to  it.     But  as  I  was  sitting 
in  my  living  room  the  other  night,  looking  at 
all  these  unread  books   ...  at  the  end   .   .   . 
I  got  up  to  count  them  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  out  of  a  1,000  to  900  books  on  this  one 
bookcase,  I  had  read  125,  some  of  them  back 
when  I  was  in  school.     So  this  is  a  pretty  bad 
average.     But  of  this  bookcase  which  stretches 
about  fifteen  feet  across  the  living  room  and 
is   about  eight  shelves   high   .   .   .   across  the 
full  top  shelf  and  half-way  across  the  second 
shelf  and  a  little  bit  more  ...  I  have  read 
every  single  one  of  these  books.     I  have  read 
them  for  the  Talking  Book,  and  sitting  there 
looking    at    them,    looking    over    about    250 
books  or  thereabouts,  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
me,   "What  do   you   mean   you   have   nothing 
to  say!     These  books  represent  about  twenty- 
three    years    of    your    life,    and    if   you    have 
gotten  nothing  out  of  them,  that  is,  not  even 
enough  to  say  a  few  words,  to  speak  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes  to  a  group  of  people, 
you  have  been  wasting  your  time.     You  have 
been  wasting  your  life.     So  here  goes." 

I  have  no  thesis  to  present.  My  talk  has 
no  angle.  I  can't  speak  as  a  pedagogue;  it 
would  be  impertinent  of  me.  It  would  be 
presumptious  of  me  to  speak  as  one  who  for- 
mulates policy  for  the  Talking  Book.  I  don't 
really  know  what  the  policy  of  the  Talking 
Book  is,  and  you  all  know  the  information  so 
far  as  the  set-up  of  the  Talking  Book — in 
its  production,  where  it  is  produced,  how  it  is 
distributed,  who  gets  it,  what  is  entailed  in 
being  eligible  for  it  and  so  on.  So  I  can't 
tell  you  anything  about  that.  The  only  thing 
I  can  do  is  to  get  very,  very  personal.  All 
you'll  get  from  me  is  some  private  observa- 
tions and  conclusions  that  I  have  arrived  at 
in  the  course  of  twenty-three  years,  and  a  little 
personal    history. 

I  am  an  actor  as  I  said,  and  I  started  in  my 
career  thinking  that  I  would  spend  most  of 
my  life  in  the  theatre,  and,  as  I  said,  it  turned 
out  I  spent  very  little  of  my  life  in  the 
theatre.     Most  actors  have  been   side-tracked 


into  places  where  you  can  make  a  living, 
like  radio  and  television  and  a  motion  pic- 
ture here  and  there.  Theatre  is  a  luxury  to 
most  actors,  and  I  feel  a  little  frustrated  in 
my  career  as  an  actor.  But  there  is  one  area 
of  my  work — it  is  certainly  allied  to  acting, 
although  it  is  a  little  bit  different — which  I 
consider,  so  far  as  actual  satisfaction,  a  sense 
of  achievement,  a  sense  of  having  done  some 
good  is  concerned  ...  is  the  most  important 
part  of  my  career.  I  think  that  is  the  work 
that  I  have  done  for  Talking  Book. 

Now  how  did  I  get  started  reading     Talk- 
ing Books  when  1  was  going  to  be  an  actor? 
Back  in  1937,  I  had  just  come  back  from  a 
tour  with  Leslie  Howard  ...  my  roommate 
on   the   road   said    "What  are  you   doing   to- 
morrow and  the  day  after?"   I  said  "Nothing," 
and  he  said,  "Why  don't  you  come  down  to 
the  Foundation  for  the  Blind  .  .  .  we're  record- 
ing with  a  cast,  a  play  of  Shakespeare  .   .   . 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra/'    I  said,  "Fine! 
What   does   it   pay?"   He   said,   "Peanuts."      I 
said,   "I'll  come  along."     And   I  went  down. 
Those  were  the  days   back  then   ...  I  don't 
know  if  any  of  these  plays  are  still  in  circula- 
tion  on   the  Talking  Book   .   .   .   when  plays 
were   recorded    constantly    at   the    Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  and  I  was  given  a  small  part. 
I  worked  with  a  lot  of  actors  I  have  known. 
It  was  rather  like  doing  radio  ...  I  had  done 
a  little  bit  of  radio  up  to  that  time  .  .  .  and 
that  was   the  end   of  that.     However,  in   the 
fall  of  that  year,  they  were  starting  a  perma- 
nent  acting   company   at   the    Foundation    for 
the  Blind  in  New  York,  and  I  was  asked  if 
I  would  consider  being  a  member,  but  I  had 
another  job  to  go  to  and  I  went  off  to  that. 
The    Foundation's    company    began    to    record 
it's  plays,  and  my  job  blew  up  in  my  face. 

A  company  that  I  had  signed  a  contract  with 
for  the  year  never  even  got  off  the  ground  so 
I  came  back  to  New  York  and  I  went  down 
to  the  Foundation  and  said,  "Now  I  would 
like  that  job"  and  they  said  it  was  too  late. 
Well,  this  filled  me  with  chagrin.  They  said, 
however,  "We  need  a  reader  to  record  a  book. 
Would  you  mind  coming  in  and  puting  a  few 
words  on  a  record  as  an  audition?"  And  that 
is  how  it  started.  I  went  in,  read  a  few  pages 
out  of  Sabatini's  CAPTAIN  BLOOD,  and  they 
gave  me  the  book,  and  from  there  I  was  off. 
It  is  now  twenty- three  years  later,  about  250 
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books  later.  Incidentally,  back  in  1952,  with 
the  improved  techniques  in  recording,  I  re- 
recorded CAPTAIN  Blood,  and  I  suppose  it 
would  have  been  an  interesting  sort  of  gesture 
to  say,  "Well,  that  is  where  I  came  in,"  read 
the  book  and  quit.  But  I  didn't  feel  very 
much  like  it.  Talking  Books  are  too  much 
fun,  particularly  when  you  are  assigned  good 
ones,  the  way  I  am,  usually.  The  latest  book 
I  recorded  is  one  that  gave  me  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction.  It  is  T.  H.  White's  The 
Once  and  Future  King — a  story  of  King 
Arthur  that  starts  with  his  boyhood  and  carries 
it  on  to  just  before  the  battle  in  which  he  is 
killed.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Talk- 
ing Books  I  think  I  have  ever  recorded,  and 
I  hope  a  great  many  of  you  will  like  it. 

Now,  in  twenty-three  years,  there  have  been 
a  great  many  changes   in   the  Talking   Book, 
and  the  most  important  to  me  is  that  I  have 
gotten  a  lot  older.     I  started  out  as  a  boy.  .  . 
The  greatest  change  in  the  twenty-three  years, 
the  most  important  change  and  the  one  that 
affected,  not  the  ultimate  reader  of  the  Talk- 
ing Book,  the  person  who  gets  the  records  in 
his  home,  but  the  one  that  affected  the  reader 
at   the   Foundation   for   the  Blind   and   at   the 
Printing  House,  was  the  change  from  record- 
ing immediately  onto  wax  to  recording  direct- 
ly   onto    tape.      This    immediately    freed    the 
reader.     There  was  unquestionably  and   justi- 
fiably  a   great   deal    of   tension    created    in    a 
reader  when  he  sat  down  even  in  those  days 
when  records  weren't  26  to  27   minutes 
long,  but  only  15  minutes  long  .  .  .  when  you 
sat  down  to  a  microphone  and  began  to  read, 
and  knew  that  there  was  a  wax  on  in  the  re- 
cording room  .  .  .  and,  if  you  hobbled,  if  you 
made  a  mess  of  a  sentence  somewhere,  you  had 
to  start  from  the  beginning.     It  is  understand- 
able that  a  reader  might  wind  up  on  the  edge 
of   a   nervous   breakdown   after   he   had   done 
this    for   a   certain   length   of   time.      I   know 
there  were  sessions  when  I  thought  I  would 
never  get  this  one  done.     "I  will  never  finish 
it."     I  would  blow  it  at  fifteen  minutes!      I 
would  start  the  second  time  and  make  a  mess 
of   it   at   three   seconds    on    the    opening    an- 
nouncement  .   .   .   start  a   third   time  and   go 
on  and  on.  Well,  that  was  the  greatest  change 
so  far  as  the  reader  is  concerned. 

Also,  the  improved  techniques  of  recording 
created   the   necessity   of   rerecording   a   great 


many  books.  Books  that  were  recorded,  say 
twenty  years  ago,  are  technically  so  inferior 
to  what  we  can  get  today,  that  if  there  are 
books  that  are  in  demand  ...  if  these  are 
books  that  are  worth  recording  they  are  worth 
rerecording  for  the  extra  quality  in  sound 
production  that  is  possible  today.  Also,  I 
think  a  great  many  books  have  disappeared 
from  circulation  because  the  masters  and  the 
stamper  and  things  are  finally  worn  out  and 
there  just  is  no  way  of  reproducing  them. 
So  they  rerecord  books  today. 

Another  change  that  has  taken  place   ... 
was  quite  a  few  years  ago  now.     The  termi- 
nation  of   what  was   considered   at   one   time 
the  permanent  acting  company  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  .  .  .  which  had 
been   for  a  number  of  years  in  constant  ses- 
sion  recording   almost  every  single  day   .   .   . 
going  right  through  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
doing  a  lot  of  Shaw,  a  lot  of  Barry,  a  lot  of 
contemporary  plays.     The  reason  why  it  was 
dropped  I  cannot  remember  exactly,  but  the 
loss  at  this   point   is   no   longer   felt   for   one 
reason.     With  the  advent  of  the  long-playing 
records,   the  records  that  play   30  minutes   to 
a  side  or  thereabouts,  more  and  more  theatri- 
cal   ventures,    Broadway    plays,    plays    by    the 
Old  Vic,  plays  that  crop  up  here  and  there, 
had  been  put  onto  records  ...  on  long-playing 
records   .   .   .   and  through  arrangements   with 
the  publishers,  the  distributors  and  the  presses, 
of  these   recordings   of  plays,  the   Foundation 
is  able,  I  think  for  no  cost,  to  record  them  on- 
to Talking  Books  and  to  send  them  out  to  its 
various   blind  participants   all   over   the  coun- 
try.    This  is  another  change  that  took  place, 
the  disappearance  of  the  acting  company.     But 
in  a  sense,  it  is  no  great  loss,  because  these 
were    very    often    done    with    minimum    re- 
hearsals,   not    enough    time    spent    on    them, 
working    with   the    people    that    you    had    on 
hand,    who    sometimes    didn't    fit    all    of    the 
characters  that  were  to  be  played.     Now,  with 
recorded  versions  of  actual  stage  productions, 
the  chances  are  that  you  are  getting  plays  or 
plays  better  done,  let's  say. 

Now  another  change  that  is  taking  place 
is  my  change  in  the  way  I  prepare  a  book.  I 
remember  when  I  started  out  I  was  very 
young,  my  mind  was  quicker.  I  would  sit 
down  and  read.  All  it  took  to  prepare  a  book 
for  recording  the   next  day  was  to  sit  down 
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and    read    it   aloud    once,    with   an   occasional 
mark  in   the  margin   saying,   "Look  this  over 
before    you    actually    record    tomorrow."      It 
took   just   one   time   through,   and   once   in   a 
while  I  would  go  in  and  record  at  sight  if  I 
had  a  book  that  I  felt  was  easy  enough.     But 
there    is    a   danger   in    this.      For   instance,    I 
remember  once,  it  happened  more  than  once, 
but  the  incident  I  recall  was  reading  a  book 
of  William  Saroyan.     Now  William  Saroyan 
writes  in   a  style  that  is  practically  conversa- 
tional.    You  can  pick  it  up  and  just  rattle  it 
off  .   .   .  speak  it  as  if  you  were  speaking  it 
into  the  microphone.     But  there  was  a  danger 
there  .  .  .   reading  it  at  sight  and  not  being 
prepared   for   what   was   going   to   come   next 
.   .   .  and   this  was  back  in  the  days  of  wax. 
I  would  get  into  an  involved  kind  of  humor- 
ous  situation   and   suddenly   something   would 
strike  me  terribly  funny  and  I  would  start  to 
guffaw  and  off  would  come  the  wax  and  back 
I  would  start  at  the  beginning.     Well,  aside 
from    the    fact    that    one    records    unprepared 
without    having    studied,    after    four    years    I 
was    given    one    of    the    most    back-breaking 
assignments  I  ever  had  to  do  for  the  Talking 
Book. 

I  don't  know  if  it  is  still  in  circulation  or 
whether  it  is  finished.  Is  PARADISE  LOST 
still  around.^  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  thank 
heavens.  You  know  an  awful  lot  of  these 
old  recordings  I  listen  to  and  I  think,  oh  I 
am  glad  that  is  not  around  any  more.  If  any 
of  you  ever  tackled  this,  I  think  you  know 
that  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  read.  You 
couldn't  possibly  read  it  at  sight.  I  sat  up 
and  burned  the  midnight  oil  for  weeks  on 
this  thing.  I  would  sit  up  reading  until  three 
and  four  in  the  morning  and  getting  to  work 
at  nine,  bushed,  and  trying  to  make  sense  of 
this  thing.  Now  what  happened  when  I  was 
reading  this  book  is  that  I  began  to  find  it 
necessary  to  mark  the  actual  text  of  the  book. 
I  had  never  up  to  that  time  done  this.  To 
make  Milton's  great  periods  hang  together  I 
would  take  my  pencil  and  try  to  narrow  it 
down  to  the  key  thought  that  went  through 
one  of  these  long  Miltonic  sentences  and 
bracket  everything  that  was  a  dependent 
clause  or  a  thing  that  explained  something 
else.  And  within  the  brackets  I  would  put 
parentheses  so  that  that  was  a  minor  thought 
within    the    main    thought    of    the    bracketed 


thought.  It  was  an  interesting  thing, 
found  out  that  doing  it  this  way  I  couldn't' 
very  well  read  aloud.  I  find  that  I  can't  study 
a  book  aloud  any  more.  Maybe  I  have  gotten 
tired  hearing  myself.  After  all  these  years,  I 
can't  stand  listening  to  myself  aloud,  because 
I  will  start  reading  aloud  and  within  five  or 
ten  minutes  I  will  lapse  into  silence  and  start 
bracketing,  marking  the  text  again.  Now  it 
takes  three  times  as  long  and  sometimes  the 
book  is  so  marked  up  that  anybody  who  wants 
to  read  it  after  I  have  read  it  has  a  terrible 
time,  although  my  wife  says  they  are  a 
great  help.  She  picks  up  a  book  I  have 
read  and  says,  "I  really  enjoy  reading  books 
you  have  read.  You  make  them  so  clear  with 
your  marks."  But  it  has  one  saving  grace, 
and  this  is  a  bit  of  a  confession  I  have  to 
make  to  you.  We  all  have  a  sense  of  duty, 
but  we  are  all  of  us  a  little  bit  remiss  once 
m  a  while,  and  there  are  certain  derelictions 
from  duty  that  we  are  guilty  of,  and  I  am 
guilty   of   one. 

It  has  one  saving  grace,  this  marking  of  a 
book.     You  can   actually   read   while  you  are 
falling  asleep.     You  can  record  while  you  are 
falling   asleep.      I   have   actually   gone   to   the 
Foundation    during    the    period    when    I    was 
working   very   hard,   let's   say   doing   radio   in 
the  morning,  rehearsing  a  play  in  the  after- 
noon or  something,  and  maybe  recording  late 
sessions    at    the    Foundation.      I    was    getting 
about  three   or   four   hours   of  sleep   a  night. 
Now   that   is   not   enough   sleep,   and   after   it 
begins   to  pile  up,  sitting   down  and   reading 
aloud    can    get   kind    of   hypnotic,   and    I    re- 
member   that    I    had    read    at    times    say    one 
or    two   pages.      Now   there    is    always    some- 
body in   the  recording  room,  where  the  tape 
machine  is,  who  has  a  copy  of  the  book,  and 
he  is  following  you  and  he  will  stop  you  if 
you   have   made   a   mistake.      I   have   actually 
read  full  pages   or  a  page  or  two  pages  and 
not  been  stopped  because  I  was  making  abso- 
lute sense  and  yet  at  the  end  of  them  I  didn't 
know  what  I  had  said  because  I  had  actually 
been  half  dreaming.     Images  would  come  into 
my   head    that   had   nothing   to   do   with   the 
book,  and  I  would  suddenly  wake  up  with  a 
start  and  find  I  had  been  reading  three  or  four 
minutes   falling   asleep. 

The  most  sensational  of  these  lapses  occur- 
red one  night  in  a  night  session  when  I  was 
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recording  the  BIBLE.  It  was  somewhere  in 
the  Old  Testament  ...  it  was  somewhere 
...  no  I  think  it  was  in  the  New  Testament; 
it  must  have  been  in  the  New  Testament.  I 
was  reading  along,  with  these  constant  little 
nods  of  the  head  that  woke  me  up  when  my 
head  would  fall  down,  and  I  would  open  my 
eyes  again  and  read.  Suddenly  I  found  myself 
saying,  I  don't  know  what  the  context  was 
...  I  was  saying  "Brooklyn"  instead  of 
"Bethlehem."  I  must  have  been  .  .  .  the  only 
way  I  can  account  for  it  was  in  this  falling 
asleep  state  where  I  was  reading  .  .  I  must 
have  begun  to  lapse  into  the  unconscious  and 
gone  back  to  some  dream  of  my  childhood,  or 
something  or  other,  because  I  was  born  in 
Brooklyn.  Why  couldn't  I  have  said  "Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania,"  or  "Bithinia,"  or  some- 
thing else  with  a  "B,"  but  anyway  it  turned 
out  to  be  "Brooklyn."  But,  anyway,  that  is 
one  of  the  helps  that  marking  the  book  is 
good  for. 

The  Foundation  studios  have  changed  a 
great  deal.  We  had  one  decent  studio  back 
in  1937,  with  one  sort  of  make-shift  one  and 
now  there  are  two  as  good  as  any  you  will 
find  in  any  recording  outfit  in  the  world,  with 
the  one  drawback  that,  when  out  on  I6th 
Street  there  is  a  traffic  jam  and  people  begin 
to  blow  their  horns,  it  always  records,  so  that 
we  have  to  stop  and  wait  for  the  traffic  jam 
to  break  up.  But  that  happens  in  some  of 
the  best  places.  Another  thing,  as  I  said  these 
are  personal  observations  and  are  very  unim- 
portant some  of  them,  but  another  thing  that 
has  happened  in  the  years  I  have  been  at  the 
Foundation  has  been  the  growth  in  the  refer- 
ence books  that  are  available  to  the  readers. 
Now  when  a  man  has  to  read  a  book,  a  man 
or  a  woman  has  to  read  a  book,  he  will  very 
often  find  words  he  cannot  pronounce,  lan- 
guages he  has  to  tackle,  phrases  that  he  can- 
not understand,  and  constantly,  through  the 
years,  the  reference  library  of  the  Foundation 
for  the  use  of  the  readers  has  grown.  When 
I  first  started,  I  think  we  had  the  WEBSTER 
International  and  I  think  a  Latin  diction- 
ary and  a  French  dictionary.  Now  the  thing 
is  two  long  shelves  of  books  that  include  things 
like  a  Malayan  dictionary.  Somebody  re- 
corded a  book  once  that  needed  Malayan  and 
they  went  out  and  bought  one.  I  dare  say 
that,  if  it  is  necessary,  there  will  be  Sanscrit 


there.     As  the  need  comes  up  for  these  things, 
they  are  added. 

Now  to  leave  the  changes,  incidentally  what 
I  would  like  to  say  is  this,  I  don't  know  how 
long  I  am  going  to  speak.  (How  much  longer 
have  I.^  Plenty  of  time! )  I  am  going  to  speak 
until  I  have  spoken  myself  out,  and  then  I 
will  ask  if  there  are  any  questions,  because  I 
am  sure  I  am  going  to  omit  something  that 
some  of  you  might  want  to  know.  Now 
one  of  the  questions  I  am  sure  that  perhaps 
you  could  answer  better  than  I  is:  what  makes 
a  good  reader?  And  what  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  a  reader?  See  if  I  agree  with 
you.  I  think  one  of  the  most  important 
things  ...  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ability  of  the  reader  ...  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  his  interpretation  or  anything  ...  it  is 
that  the  voice  at  least  has  to  be  a  pleasant  one. 
By  that  I  don't  mean  a  necessarily  beautiful 
voice  or  anything  like  that,  but  one  that 
wears  well,  one  that  you  can  sit  and  listen 
to  for  long  stretches  of  time.  In  other  words, 
a  beautiful  voice  that  goes  on  uninflected  can 
be  very,  very  dull;  whereas  a  not  so  attractive 
voice,  even  a  rssping  voice,  which  is  alive  and 
which  is  interesting,  you  can  listen  to  for  long 
streatches  of  time. 

Now  speech  is  an  important  thing.  I  think 
this  is  terribly  important.  What  is  good 
speech  for  a  reader?  I  think  good  speech  is  a 
good  standard  English  or  American  pronuncia- 
tion, and  by  that  I  mean  nothing  that  is  so 
markedly  regional  either  in  England  or  the 
United  States  that  it  could  serve  only  to  read 
a  book  about  that  particular  region.  Now 
my  own  speech.  That  is  another  change.  I 
have  listened  to  some  of  these  old  recordings 
of  mine.  My  hair  stands  on  edge.  I  have 
some  of  them.  They  are  not  in  circulation, 
thank  heaven,  but  I  have  some  of  them  at 
home.  And  I  say,  "My  goodness  that's 
terrible."  I  listen  to  some  of  them  and  I  say, 
"Is  that  me?"  Or,  when  I  am  a  little  bit 
more  correct,  "Can  that  be  I?"  Because  what 
happens  is  that  I  listen  to  them  and  I  say 
"This  fellow  sounds  so  English.  What's  the 
matter  with  him?"  Now  the  reason  for  that 
is  very  simple.  I  was  born  in  Brooklyn  and 
went  to  college  in  West  Virginia.  I  went  to 
West  Virginia  University  for  one  full  semester. 
But  I  am  a  kind  of  chameleon  in  speech.  I 
came   back    from   West  Virginia   .    .    .    now   I 
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never  talked  Brooklyneese  and  I  know  very 
few  people  who  really  talk  Brooklyn.  I  think 
I  really  first  heard  real  Brooklyn  when  I  was 
about  twenty  years  old,  walking  in  Prospect 
Park,  and  it  frightened  me.  I  never  really 
heard  anything  quite  like  it.  But  I  grew  up 
with  people  who  spoke  fairly  good  New  York 
English.  Now  I  was  born  in  Brooklyn  and 
went  to  college  in  West  Virginia  and  then 
came  the  big  influence  in  my  speech.  I  came 
back  after  one  semester  at  the  University  and 
went  into  the  theatre  and  became  an  appren- 
tice in  Eva  LeGallienne's  Civic  Repertory 
Theatre  at  I4th  Street  near  6th  Avenue,  New 
York.  This  is  a  place  that  is  just  a  couple 
of  blocks  away  from  the  Foundation  and,  once 
in  awhile  I,  rot  once  in  awhile — every  time 
I  record — I  walk  to  the  subway  by  way  of 
where  the  theatre  used  to  be,  and  there  is  a 
big  shop  that  sells  women's  dresses  at  $2.00  a 
dress  or  $1.50  a  dress.  I  look  at  it  and  think, 
"this  is  where  I  was  born  into  the  theatre. 
Isn't  it  a  shame  there  is  no  theatre  here  any 
more.''  They  tore  it  down  many  years  ago — 
probably  because  I  had  been  in  it."  Anyway, 
I  went  to  Eva  LeGallienne  and  I  was  an  ap- 
prentice, and  there  we  had  drilled  into  us 
good  English,  and  by  good  English  I  mean 
the  broad  "a"  and  basically,  I  think  it  would 
be  what  you  would  call  "English"  English,  a 
thing  which  I  like  to  hear  when  I  hear 
Shakespeare,  because  I  don't  like  to  hear 
American  speech  in  Shakespeare.  There  is  a 
kind  of  balance  that  one  can  strike  between 
the  two  where  one  can  say,  "I  don't  know 
whether  he  is  English  or  American."  I  think 
that  is  ideal  for  Shakespeare.  Now,  after  I 
had  been  there,  I  got  jobs  in  two  HAMLETS, 
one  with  Leslie  Howard,  and  then  I  went  into 
Maurice  Evans',  so  this  constant  attempt  .  .  . 
it  started  as  a  conscious  attempt  to  sound  Eng- 
lish, and  then  it  became  second  nature.  People 
used  to  think  I  was  English.  After  these  two 
Hamlets  I  wound  up  in  radio,  and  I  found 
out  very  quickly  that  this  kind  of  speech 
didn't  make  for  jobs  if  you  wanted  to  work 
in  soap  operas;  you  had  to  sound  American, 
or  as  American  as  you  possibly  could.  So  I 
dirtied  it  up  a  little  bit,  and  I  began  to  work 
in  radio. 

You  see  now,  there  have  been  lots  of  in- 
fluences. I  was  born  in  Brooklyn  and  went 
to  college  in  West  Virginia,  picked  up  a  real 


hard  "r"  and  started  to  say  "water"  and 
"orange"  and  things  like  that,  came  back,  got 
thrown  into  real  English,  got  back  into  radio 
and  found  out  I  was  speaking  American;  so 
consequently  what's  happened  now  is  that  my 
speech  is  a  mish-mosh,  it's  a  melange.  I  never 
know,  I  have  to  be  conscious  of  how  I  am 
going  to  speak  to  make  it  come  out  the  way 
I  want  it  to  sound.  I  can  play  it  English,  I 
can  play  it  American,  I  can  play  it  New 
Yorkese,  I  can  do  anything  ...  I  can  talk 
Brooklyn  even.  But  I  have  to  be  conscious 
of  it.  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  going  to 
hit  a  .  .  .  whether  an  "<z"  is  going  to  come 
out  broad,  or  flat,  or  what.  You  know,  I 
heard  somebody  say  something  to  me,  "You 
know  I  heard  something  on  radio  the  other 
night.  I  wasn't  sure  until  I  heard  one  of  those 
sneaky  "a"s  of  yours."  It  isn't  a  broad  "a", 
It  isn't  American  "a".  It's  nothing.  It's  a 
strange  kind  of  thing.  You  don't  know 
whether  it  comes  from  Boston,  or  New  York, 
or  London,  or  from  where.  And  that  is  the 
way  I   speak   now. 

Now  there  are  the  prime  requisites,  as  I 
hinted  at  the  beginning,  for  a  good  reader  — 
the  ability  to  make  a  book  interesting.  And 
I  think,  given  a  decent  voice  and  the  ability 
to  read,  the  only  way  you  are  going  to  make 
a  book  interesting  for  anybody  who  is  listen- 
ing to  it  is  to  be  interested  in  it  yourself,  even 
if  you  have  to  force  yourself.  There  are  times 
when  I  have  read  books  I  don't  particularly 
enjoy.  I  would  much  rather  have  been  doing 
something  else,  but  I  tried  to  involve  myself 
in  them.  If  you  get  involved,  the  chances 
are  that  you  are  going  to  involve  the  person 
who  listens  to  it,  unless  he  has  a  terrible  anti- 
pathy to   it  as  literature. 

Now  how  do  you  prepare  a  book?  You 
take  it  —  it  is  a  good  idea  to  read  the  book 
from  beginning  to  end  before  you  start  re- 
cording. This  isn't  always  possible  because 
you  may  be  recording  a  book,  and  immedi- 
ately you  finish  it,  you  are  going  to  start  on 
the  next  one,  so  you  try  to  read  as  much  of  it 
as  you  can  to  give  you  an  idea  of  which  way 
the  book  goes,  what  kind  of  book  it  is,  so  you 
can  think  about  it  a  little  bit.  The  reason  I 
say  it  is  a  good  idea  to  read  a  book  from 
beginning  to  end  is  that,  once  in  a  while,  an 
author  will  throw  a  curve  at  you,  way  on  in 
the  book,  something  you  are  not  prepared  for. 
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This  happened  to  me  in  the  longest  of  books 
I  have  recorded.  When  I  was  recording 
War  and  Peace  some  twenty  vears  ago,  I 
got  to  page  ?  side  ? — by  page — I  mean  Talk- 
ing Book  page — I  don't  know — sixty,  seventy, 
eighty,  the  character  had  been  established — and 
suddenly  a  chapter  begins  saying,  "  'Come 
here,  said  Nicholas  Berg,  in  his  thick  German 
accent.'  "  And  that  was  the  first  word  Tolstoy 
said  about  a  German  accent.  I  had  been 
talking  this  fellow  absolutely  straight.  So  a 
great  big  decision  came  there.  What  are  you 
going  to  do?  Are  you  going  to  change  this 
fellow  into  a  German  at  this  point?  And  we 
figured  the  best  thing  would  be  to  brazen  it 
out  and  just  play  him  straight  from  there  on, 
and  say,  "All  right,  he  said  it  in  a  German 
accent  but  we're  not  using  it."  So  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  read  the  book  through.  Then 
you  say  to  yourself,  "What  is  the  basic  style 
of  it?"  And  this  depends  on  what  the  book 
is  ...  is  it  the  BIBLE?  ...  is  it  S.  J.  Perle- 
man?  ...  is  it  Hemingway?  .  .  .  what  is  it? 
What  is  going  to  determine  your  approach  to 
it,  the  style  in  which  you  are  going  to  read 
it?  Even  within  a  certain  book,  let's  say  with- 
in the  Bible,  which  is  many  books  together, 
I  would  no  more  think  of  reading  the  23rd 
Psalm  as  I  would  read,  say  one  of  the  great 
psalms  of  despair  or  exaltation  or  praise.  I 
think  the  25rd  Psalm  is  a  simple  psalm.  You 
read  it  with  the  greatest  simplicity  and  with 
the  greatest  effect  that  way.  But  I  would  no 
more  think  of  just  speaking  in  a  straight- 
forward manner  the  psalm  "Out  of  the  depths 
have  I  cried  to  Thee."  That  needs  something 
else.  I  certainly  wouldn't  read  the  BIBLE  the 
way  I  would  read  Dorothy  Parker.  I  certainly 
wouldn't  read  Dorothy  Parker  the  way  I 
would  read  the  BIBLE.  So,  you  determine 
what  the  mood  and  the  general  feel  of  the 
book  is,  and  you  guide  yourself  accordingly. 

Books  in  the  first  person,  of  course,  call  for 
something  a  little  special.  And  that  is  where, 
in  assigning  the  books  to  readers  at  the  Foun- 
dation, very  often  Arthur  Helms  of  the  Foun- 
dation, will  say  to  me,  "Do  you  know  any- 
body —  some  woman  with  a  German  accent? 
We  are  doing  such  and  such  a  book."  And 
actors  will  be  asked,  "Whom  do  you  know 
that  can  fit  this  particular  character."  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  get  somebody  who  is  actually 
.  .  .  who  actually  speaks  ...  if  the  book  is 


in  the  first  person  and  in  a  dialect  .  .  .  some- 
body who  speaks  it  naturally  rather  than  as- 
suming a  German  accent.  For  instance,  when 
How  Green  Was  My  Valley  was  recorded 
and  recorded  not  long  ago,  Reis  Williams, 
one  of  the  real  professional  Welshmen  I  have 
met  in  my  life,  Reis  was  called  to  do  it.  Be- 
cause, though  Reis  speaks  without  a  Welsh 
accent  normally,  he  has  so  deeply  soaked  in 
himself  the  Welsh  attributes  and  speech  from 
his  childhood  in  a  Welsh  family,  that  he  was 
the  ideal  man  to  read  this  book.  So  that  is  a 
special  case.  When  a  book  is  done  in  a  first 
person  it  would  be  silly  to  have  a  man  read  a 
woman's  book,  or  a  woman  read  a  man's  book. 
So  you  find  somebody  that  really  fits  it. 

And  then  a  good  reader  should  have  a  cer- 
tain range.  He  should  be  able  to  do  quite  a 
number  of  dialects.  He  should  be  able  to 
characterize.  He  should  be  able  to  sound  like 
a  mean  man;  he  should  be  able  to  sound  like 
a  good  man.  He  should  be  able  to,  let's  say, 
be  able  to  read  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
one  sentence  and  some  evil  man  in  another 
sentence.  He  should  be  able  to  switch  from 
character  to  character.  He  should  be  able  to 
handle  dialects.  I  remember,  I  have  gotten  a 
little  rusty  on  a  lot  of  them,  but  I  remember 
when  I  started  there  would  be  books  in  which 
you  would  have  to  go  through  five  or  six 
dialects.  Some  of  the  Sabatini  books,  which 
jumped  all  over  the  map,  in  some  of  the  sea 
stories  of  his  you  would  have  to  speak  with  a 
Spanish  accent,  with  a  French  accent.  English- 
man, Arabs,  whatever  an  Arab  accent  is  you 
cooked  one  up,  you  didn't  know  exactly  what 
it  was  but  you  cooked  one  up  to  make  it  a 
little  different  from  the  French  and  Spanish. 
Oh,  this  reminds  me  of  another  thing.  I  re- 
member this  was  on  wax  too,  and  it  made  me 
a  little  bit  sore.  I  began  to  read  a  book  of 
Sabatini's  and  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor 
Charles  V  came  into  it,  and  I  began  to  read 
him,  and  suddenly  the  talk-back  switch  came 
on  and  said,  "Alex,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?  What's  the  matter?"  Oh  no,  I  was 
characterizing.  He  lisped  and  stammered,  and 
I  started  to  characterize  this  character,  and 
they  thought  I  was  making  a  great  big  mess 
of  things,  and  they  cut  the  switch  and  said 
"Do  it  over  again."  So  you  have  to  warn 
people  about  that.  Once  in  a  while  you  have 
to  tell  them  "Look,  at  such  and  such  a  place 
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I  am  going  to  yell,  or  at  such  and  such  a  place 
I  am  going  to  burp.  I've  worked  it  in  de- 
liberately, please  let  it  go."  Oh,  and  another 
thing.  Things  that  happen  to  people  that  re- 
cord books,  the  great  decisions,  the  great 
tragedies  that  come  up.  I  remember  record- 
ing The  Red  and  The  Black  some  years 
ago.  One  of  the  things  I  have  learned  through 
recording  is  ...  I  have  improved  my  French 
pronunciation  through  having  to  use  a  lot  of 
French  phrases.  I  have  picked  up  a  bit  of 
German  here  and  there.  I  can  fake  my  way, 
and  really  fake  my  way,  through  quite  a  few 
languages  with  a  fair  pronunciation,  but  this 
was  years  ago,  and  I  didn't  know  much 
French,  at  least,  I  could  read  but  I  didn't 
know  how  to  pronounce  a  lot  of  it.  And 
suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  THE  RED  AND 
The  Black,  suddenly  somebody  who  knew  a 
bit  said,  "You  know,  I  listened  to  the  test 
pressing  on  page  thirty,  or  whatever  page  it 
was.  That  is  pronounced  'Julian,'  not  "Julian."  " 
Big  decision!  Now  what  are  you  going  to 
do?  You  have  gone  half-way  through  the 
book  and  you  have  been  mispronouncing  the 
leading  character's  first  name.  So  we  worked 
that  out  very  nicely.  There  was  a  period  of 
transition  when  nobody  could  tell  what  I  was 
saying  when  I  said  "Julian."  And  after  about 
three  or  four  or  five  times  of  this  ...  It  sud- 
denly came  out  clear  as  a  bell,  "Julian."  It 
was  correct.  These  are  the  jams  that  you  can 
get  into  when  you  don't  prepare  properly. 

Now,  I  am  almost  finished  with  what  I 
have  to  say.  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
things  that  I  remember,  just  mention  in  pass- 
ing, three  things  that  I  remember  from  work- 
ing at  the  Foundation.  One  of  them  was  a 
trip  to  Farmingdale,  Connecticut,  a  rehabili- 
tation school  for  blinded  veterans.  I  was 
going  to  record  Bayard  Kendrick's  LIGHTS 
Out,  part  of  which  takes  place  at  the  school 
there,  and  they  thought  at  the  Foundation  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  send  me  up  there  to 
sort  of  get  local  color.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
know  what  you  are  reading  about.  (Of  course, 
they  never  think  of  sending  me  to  Europe  if 
I  do  a  book  about  Europe! )  They  sent  me  up 
to  Farmingdale,  and  I  spent  a  weekend  there 
that  was  extremely  impressive.  I  went  to  a 
gripe  session  that  the  fellows  had  on  the 
second  morning  I  was  there;  got  to  talk  to 
a  lot  of  them,  and  it  was  all  in  all  a  memor- 


able part  of  my  experience  at  the  Founda- 
tion. Another  thing  was  meeting  and  read- 
ing with  Thomas  Mann,  who  came  and  did, 
I  don't  know  if  this  is  in  circulation  any- 
more ...  he  did  a  special  Talking  Book 
introduction  to  his  novel  BUDDENBROOKS, 
and  it  was  a  great  experience  meeting  him. 
And  perhaps  one  of  the  most  fleeting  and  yet 
most  impressive  experiences  wasn't  even  in 
the  United  States.  I  happened  to  be  in 
Europe  nine  years  ago,  yes  it  was  nine  years 
ago  this  summer.  The  inauguration  of  the 
building  in  Paris  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Overseas  Blind,  and  that  was 
where  I  met  Helen  Keller.  That  is  not  to 
be  forgotten  either. 

What  have  I  gotten  out  of  reading  books? 
This  is  an  important  question.  I  have  spent 
a  lot  of  years  at  it.  Have  I  gotten  some- 
thing other  than  a  certain  amount  of  money 
and  satisfaction  that  I  have  done  something 
good?  What  have  I  got  out  of  it  myself? 
Well,  I  have  read  a  lot  of  great  books.  People 
say  to  me,  "You  know,  it  must  be  wonderful 
to  read  Talking  Books,  you  get  such  a  won- 
derful education,  you  read  these  technical 
books  and  you  have  to  digest  them  before  you 
record  them."  Actually,  what  happens  .  .  . 
I'll  get  a  technical  book  and  try  to  make  it 
make  sense.  It  may  be  a  subject  I  don't  know 
about,  but  I  know  a  sentence  has  to  go  this 
way  and  I  will  read  it  that  way,  and  by  the 
time  the  thing  is  over  I  may  have  retained 
two  or  three  points  and  the  rest  of  it  is  gone. 
You  can  very  often  ask  a  reader  of  the  Talk- 
ing Book,  and  one  who  does  it  constantly: 
"What  did  you  read  last  month?"  Or  "What 
was  the  last  book  you  read  for  the  Talking 
Book?"  And  he  will  say  "Now  wait  a  minute, 
what  was  it?  I  don't  remember."  And  I 
found  out  that  this  is  a  disease  that  is  also 
prevalent,  I  found  this  out  .  .  .  incidently 
this  I  remember  from  the  Talking  Book  I 
recorded  by  Gilbert  Hyatt  in  which  he  talks 
about  the  various  diseases  of  literary  critics. 
He  said,  at  the  end  of  a  season  of  reviewing 
books,  somebody  will  say  to  a  critic:  "What 
are  some  of  the  best  books  you  have  read, 
what  were  the  good  books  you  read  this  last 
season?"  And  he  says,  aside  from  not  even 
remembering  the  good  books,  the  man  says 
at  the  end  of  the  season  of  reading  constantly: 
"I   don't   remember  a  thing  I   read   all   year 
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long."  And  this  happens  to  you  when  you 
have  been  recording  constantly.  I  haven't  had 
an  education,  what  I  have  done  is  ...  I  have 
read  some  of  the  really  great  books  that  I 
might  have  missed  otherwise.  For  this,  much 
thanks.  I  have  learned  a  good  bit  about  pro- 
nouncing the  English  language.  When  you 
record  Talking  Books  you  live  with  diction- 
aries, not  only  English,  but  all  languages,  and 
I  picked  up  a  bit  of  languages  though  I  have 
a  slight  feeling   for  them  anyway. 

One  of  the  greatest  things   I   have  gotten, 
however,  and  I  want  to  finish  with  this  .  .   . 
one   of   the   greatest   returns    for   the   time    I 
have  put  into  Talking  Books,  has  been  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  work  by  blind  people 
all  over  the  United   States.     I  get  mail,  and 
I  must  say  this  quite  honestly  and  with  great 
shame,  I  am  almost  pathologically  unable  to 
answer  mail.     I  don't  answer  any  mail  I  get, 
regardless    of    who   writes    it.      I    don't   write 
letters.  I  lose  money,  I  lose  jobs,  I  lose  friends 
because  I  don't  write  letters.     And  I  feel  very 
much  ashamed  that  I  don't  answer  these  let- 
ters   I    get    from    blind    people    all    over    the 
country.     I  have  once  or  twice,  when  Talking 
Book   Topics   was   being   published    quarterly, 
I   think,  whenever  I   recorded   it,   I  put   in   a 
quick  footnote  saying  thank  you  to  those  who 
sent  me  letters.     But  I  don't  do  that.     How- 
ever, to  drop  my  own  guilt  and  get  back  to 
the  subject  of  letters  I  get  ...  I  can't  tell  you 
what  a  great  difference  there  is,  and  let's  call 
them  for  the  sake  of  a  better  word  ...  fan 
letters  .  .  .  what  a  difference  there  is  between 
the  fan  letters  we  get  at  the  Foundation  and 
the  fan  letters  we  actors  who  read  at  the  Foun- 
dation get  after  a  television  show  or  after  a 
play  or  after  a  movie  we  are  in.     The  mail 
we    get    as    a    result    of    performing    in    the 
theatre,  or  on  the  screen,  or  on  the  television, 
is  very  often  likely  to  be  from  some  young 
kid  or  rather  stupid  woman  somewhere,  who 
wants  a  picture  of  you,  and  she  thinks  you  are 
just  great  and  you  know  that  she  has  written 
the  same  letter  to  every  actor  she  has   seen 
on  television   for  the  last  two  years.      Some- 
times they  come  through  in  form  letters.  You 
can  tell  that  some  kid  thirteen  years  old,  who 
doesn't   write   well    for   a    thirteen    year    old, 
has  gotten  a  bunch  of  carbons  and  written  you 
five  letters  at  a  time  in  a  great  big  scrawl,  and 
said,  "I  think  you  are  a  great  actor  and  will 


you  please  send  me  an  8  x  10  photograph  and 
one  for  my  friend  and  autograph  it."  Well, 
in  comparison  with  this,  I  don't  say  they  are 
all  like  this  .  .  .  you  get  intelligent  mail  too 
.  .  .  but  never  from  a  Talking  Book  listener 
or  reader  do  you  get  a  letter  that  is  anything 
but  a  sign  or  token  of  real  appreciation.  And 
this  you  can  see  particularly  in  the  hand- 
written letters  which  have  been  laboriously 
spelled  out,  and  they  are  worth  the  laborious 
decoding  that  is  sometimes  needed.  They  are 
really  worth  it.  » 

This  is  not  a  job — I  really  mean  it — to  feel 
that  somewhere,  somebody  relies  on  you  to  do 
the  best  you  can,  to  present  a  book  in  which 
you  think  is  the  manner  the  author  would  like 
to  have  it  presented.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing 
to  be  reminded  of  once  in  a  while,  because 
here  is  another  change  that  has  taken  place 
for  me  and  most  readers.  When  I  first  started 
recording  twenty-three  years  ago,  I  was  always 
conscious  that  I  was  reading  for  people  who, 
very  many  of  them,  would  not  be  able  to  use 
Braille  effectively  ...  to  whom  this  was  the 
book  in  the  only  form  they  could  get  it,  un- 
less they  could  impose  upon  someone  to  read 
to  them  or  had  someone  to  read  to  them  con- 
stantly. This  was  the  only  way  he  would  get 
it  in  a  decent  form,  and  being  conscious  of 
this  you  always  did  the  best  you  could.  How- 
ever, familiarity  makes  you  get  a  little  lax. 
Years  pass,  and  you  suddenly  need  a  reminder 
once  in  awhile,  and  I  would  get  them  once 
in  awhile  to  say:  "Wait  a  minute.  Don't  do 
this  in  a  slipshod  manner.  Don't  do  it  be- 
cause you  know  you  can  get  away  with  it. 
You  do  it  even  when  your  worst  is  passable. 
Do  the  best  you  can.  Prepare  it  as  well  as 
you  can.  Make  something  that  not  only  you 
won't  be  ashamed  of,  but  something  you  will 
be  proud  has  helped  somebody."  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say. 


At  the  end  of  his  talk  Mr.  Scourby  threw 
the  meeting  open  to  questions  and  discussion. 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  pick  most  of  this 
up  from  the  tape  recording;  however,  at  the 
very  conclusion  a  member  of  the  audience 
voiced  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Scourby  which  is  so 
eloquent  and  fitting  that  we  feel  it  should  be 
included  here.  We  have,  therefore,  copied  it 
to   the   best   of   our   ability,   along  with   Mr. 
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Scourby's  reply,  as  follows: 

Member  of  the  audience:  "I  was  trying  to 
think  here  of  some  compliment  or  some 
flattery  that  could  be  uttered  in  words,  that 
would  say  how  all  of  us  appreciate  what  you 
have  done  for  us  in  the  way  of  gaining  hap- 
piness and  joy  through  the  Talking  Book. 
All  I  can  think  of  is  that,  if  all  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  took  a  vote,  I  believe,  of 
the  one  person  who  has  done  the  most  to  help 
the  blind  be  happy  and  enjoy  reading  and  life 


in  the  United  States  in  the  past  two  hundred 
years,  I  think  Alexander  Scourby's  name  would 
definitely  get  it." 

Mr.  Scourby's  reply:  "I  don't  know  what  to 
say  to  that  beyond  a  "thank  you."  I  think 
it  is  rather  over-praising.  I  appreciate  what 
you  have  said,  and  I  think  I  have  had  in  the 
past  some  indications  that  what  I  have  done 
has  been  acceptable.  And,  with  that,  thank 
you  very  much. 


WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  TO  MEET  THE  SPECIALIZED  NEEDS 
OF  BRAILLE  READERS? 

Robert  S.  Bray,  Chief 

Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress 

Washington,  D.  C. 


As  his  share  of  a  discussion  of  this  topic, 
a  librarian  might  well  pose  four  questions  the 
replies  to  which  would  presumably  stimulate 
substantial  discussion.  So  I  will  pose  these 
questions  and  attempt  to  answer  them.  They 
are:  (1)  Are  the  general  library  needs  of 
Braille  readers  being  met  sufficiently  well  so 
that  we  can  afford  the  luxury  of  discussing 
ways  of  meeting  their  specialized  needs? 

I  believe  we  can  give  this  one  a  qualified 
"yes."  In  spite  of  the  shifting  sands  of 
Braille  codes,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  press- 
Braille,  and  the  failure  thus  far  of  any  form 
of  push-button  Braille  to  add  volumes  to 
library  shelves,  the  Braille  reader  has  several 
times  the  number  of  books  at  his  disposal  as 
the  Talking  Book  reader,  if  we  include  both 
press  and  hand-copied  Braille.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  I960,  the  Federal  pro- 
gram added  272  new  titles  in  press-Braille  to 
the  regional  libraries  servicing  books  provided 
by  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  fiscal  1959, 
205  titles  were  added,  and  230  were  obtained 
in  1958.  During  the  same  three  fiscal  years 
alone,    approximately     1400    volunteer    tran- 


scribers were  certified  by  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  together  with  about  40  blind  per- 
sons as  proofreaders,  and  at  least  1300  titles 
in  hand-copy  were  added  to  the  holdings  of 
the  Division  for  the  Blind.  Several  times 
that  number  were  added  to  the  collections  of 
the  regional  libraries  for  the  blind  and  a  num- 
ber of  privately  operated  libraries  (Jewish 
Guild  for  the  Blind,  etc.).  The  Library  of 
Congress  has  recently  issued  in  Braille  sev- 
eral of  its  ink-print  catalogs  of  Braille  hold- 
ings for  retention  and  use  by  readers,  librari- 
ans, teachers  and  counsellors.  Factors  that 
qualify  the  "yes"  to  this  question  are  to  be 
found  in:  (a)  The  fact  that  only  one  copy  of 
a  press-Braille  book  goes  to  a  regional  library, 
whereas  several  copies  of  a  Talking  Book  are 
provided;  (b)  The  low  incidence  of  best- 
sellers in  Braille  as  compared  to  Talking 
Books,  due  in  part  to  the  expense  of  duplica- 
tion in  both  media  and  the  fact  that  less  than 
one  in  six  users  of  all  regional  libraries  is  a 
Braille  reader;  and  (c)  There  are  very  few 
popular  periodicals  put  into  Braille. 
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To  return  to  our  basic  questions:  (2)  Can 
we  identify  these  specialized  needs  of  blind 
readers? 

The  answer  to  this  is  a  definite  "yes,"   al- 
though   the    extent    of    our    identification    of 
these   needs   is   a   direct   function   of   the   effi- 
ciency    of     communication     between     readers, 
teachers,  volunteers  and  librarians.     By  exam- 
ining their  collections  and  observing  what  has 
been  or  is   being  issued  in  Braille,  librarians 
can  identify  the  gaps  —  and  these  are  many, 
particularly  in  specialized   subjects,  in  techni- 
cal fields,  aqd  in  languages.     The  most  articu- 
late   identification    of    need    today    is    at    the 
community   level,   as    children    enter    the    ele- 
mentary  grades   and   adults   gain   employment 
or  seek  to  extend  their  intellectual  life.     But 
children   have  a  way  of  growing  up  and  de- 
manding   more    of    everything    —    including 
books;   and  the  things  they  do  and  need  be- 
come    more      complex  —  including     books. 
Adults,   too,   have    their   ideosyncracies.      The 
one    affecting    librarians    most    is    that    which 
prompts  readers  to  complain  about  the  books 
that  are  not  available  more  often  than  read- 
ing the  book  that    are  available.     The  identi- 
fication   of    specialized    reading   needs,   and    a 
positive    response    to    these    needs,    spells    the 
difference  between  low  and  high  standards  of 
library  service.     It  behooves  librarians,  teach- 
ers  and    field   workers    not   only   to   assure    a 
sound  channel  of  communication  between  the 
reader  and   themselves,   but  to  combine  their 
talents    and    influence    into    applying    the    re- 
sources of  the  community  and  the  nation   to 
the  fulfillment  of  these  reader  needs. 

Having  answered  affirmatively  the  inquiry 
as  to  the  satisfactory  status  of  general  library 
services,  and  our  ability  to  recognize  special 
requirements,  our  third  question  might  be: 
(3)  "What  is  being  done  to  meet  the  special- 
ized needs  of  Braille  readers? 

This  question  calls  for  an  itemization  of 
resources  and  services,  not  an  answer  of  the 
yes  or  no  variety;  but  once  we  have  examined 
the  list  you  may  agree  with  me  that  the 
statement  "so  far  so  good"  summarizes  the 
situation. 

Administrative  preparations  for  special 
services  are  recent  and  are  accelerating  in 
magnitude  and  impaa.  After  removing  a 
budgetary  ceiling,  the  Congress  has  granted  in- 
creasing requests  for  funds,  based  on  reason- 


able estimates,  to  acquire  press-Braille  books 
to  be  added  to  regional  libraries,  and  to 
train  transcribers  and  proofreaders.  In  the 
past  three  years,  the  staff  of  Braille  instruc- 
tors in  the  Division  for  the  Blind  has  been 
increased  from  three  to  seven  persons.  Our 
national  resource  of  certified  transcribers  and 
proofreaders  has  not  only  increased  substan- 
tially in  size,  but  in  skills,  experience  and 
daring.  By  transcribing  to  fill  special  re- 
quests in  the  community  and  around  the 
nation,  for  juvenile  and  adult  readers,  under 
the  pressures  of  deadlines,  and  without  com- 
plete guidebooks,  the  volunteer  has  assumed 
permanent  stature  and  has  earned  a  lasting 
respect  which  usually  accrues  to  front-line 
soldiers.  Volunteers  are  essential  in  produc- 
ing the  special  Braille  materials  needed  by 
readers  of  every  age  and  occupation. 

The  new  Braille  Authority  has  already 
proven  to  be  decisive  and  energetic  with 
respect  to  literary  Braille  and  is  planning 
organized  assaults  on  the  problems  of  standard 
music,  mathematics  and  scientific  codes. 

Regional  libraries  are  doing  their  share. 
The  New  York  Library  is  a  focal  point  for 
materials  in  Grade  3  Braille.  The  Library 
for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia  issues  New 
Ventures,  a  Braille  magazine  offering  articles 
selected  from  ink-print  periodicals.  Most  re- 
cently the  same  source  has  issued  an  annotated 
list  in  Braille  of  23  books  in  Braille  which 
have  outlived  their  censors  with  the  intriguing 
title:  But  Who  Is  Pinard?  The  Braille  and 
ink-print  lists  of  annotations  are  contained 
in  the  same  binding,  thereby  encouraging 
literary  discussion  between  persons  regardless 
of  their  visual  capabilities.  The  Chicago 
Public  Library  has  fostered  the  development 
of  a  strong  corps  of  volunteers  which  now 
has  members  capable  of  music,  mathematical 
and  language  transcription.  Other  examples 
could  be  cited,  but  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
wherever  a  library  works  closely  with  a  group 
of  volunteers  and  with  home  teachers  or  their 
equivalent,  there  is  to  be  found  the  most 
fertile  ground  for  special  services. 

The  Division  for  the  Blind  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  is  reissuing  its  list  of  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  engaged  in  volunteer 
Braille  transcribing  and  recording.  An  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  determine  the  special 
skills  of  these  groups,  so  that  the  requests  of 
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readers  can  be  appropriately  channeled.  An 
index  to  the  new  list  will  guide  its  users  to 
persons  with  special  abilities  in  transcription. 
The  Division  has  also  asked  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  special  editorial  work  on  books 
depending  heavily  on  graphic  illustrations. 
New  embossing  skills,  known  to  volunteers 
as  well  as  to  publishing  houses,  hold  great 
promise  for  the  production  of  highly  special- 
ized  Braille  materials. 

I  am  often  asked  if  Braille  as  a  method 
of  reading  is  declining  and  becoming  obsolete. 
My  reply  is  that  it  is  just  coming  of  age. 
The  easy  part  is  over,  and  the  challenge  of 
special  services  so  vital  to  the  success  and  sat- 
isfaction of  the  individual  reader  is  at  hand. 
As  you  know,  Mr.  Robert  Gunderson  first 
offered  the  Braille  Technical  Press  in  Braille, 
and  now  issues  it  in  recorded  form  on  discs  as 
well.  Professor  Benham  at  Haverford  College 
records  portions  of  technical  texts  on  tape  and 
supplements  these  with  glossaries  in  Braille 
and  embossed  diagrams.  Here,  to  this  librar- 
ian's way  of  thinking,  is  the  real  key  to  the 
problem — the  successful  adaptation  of  Braille 
techniques  to  special  situations  and  its  orderly 
coordination  where  possible  with  recorded 
materials. 

Our  last  question  might  be:  (4)  What  still 
needs  to  be  done  to  meet  the  specialized  needs 
of  Braille  readers? 

I  will  let  the  panel  answer  that  one,  but  I 
offer  certain   ingredients   for  the  answer. 

The  task  is  a  formidable  one  and  can  only 
be  accomplished  through  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  all  elements  concerned.  The  Division 
for  the  Blind  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
cannot  do  it  alone.  No  non-profit  agency, 
regardless  of  how  much  m.oney  is  poured  into 
it,  could  do  the  job  alone.  Government 
agencies  concerned  with  welfare,  with  em- 
ployment or  with  veterans'  matters  have  a 
role  to  play  in  this  cooperation.  When  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
issued  its  annual  report  in  Braille  and  on 
records  it  pointed  the  way  to  the  startling 
possibilities  of  industry's  abilities  for  this  task. 


We  must  guard  constantly  against  the  cor- 
rosive effects  of  jealousies,  and  hurt  feelings. 
Too  often  the  reader  is  the  last  person  to  be 
considered  as  we  shoulder  our  way  toward 
goals   of  aggrandizement. 

Finally,  let's  examine  a  few  facts  and 
statistics  we  do  not  entirely  trust,  and  observe 
certain  definitions  we  probably  cannot  agree 
upon.  The  national  reading  program  con- 
ducted by  the  Division  for  the  Blind  has 
about  55,000  Talking  Book  readers,  and  about 
9,500  Braille  readers.  That  there  is  more 
than  a  10  per  cent  overlap  in  these  figures 
would  be  difficult  to  show.  Over  half  of  the 
space  in  a  regional  library  for  the  blind  is 
occupied  by  Braille  books  read  by  less  than 
one  sixth  of  its  customers.  When  Talking 
Books  are  reduced  in  bulk,  this  contrast  will 
be  accentuated.  On  the  average.  Talking  Book 
readers  borrow  twenty  titles  a  year,  while 
Braille  readers  borrow  nine  titles  a  year — or 
less  than  one  half  as  many  books.  Hence,  all 
Talking  Book  readers  of  the  national  program 
borrow  twelve  times  as  many  books  as  all 
Braille  book  readers.  Do  we  know  what  we 
mean  by  a  Braille  reader?  In  our  program, 
this  is  a  person  who  borrows  at  least  one 
book  a  year.  We  are  not  sure  he  reads  it, 
but  at  least  he  borrows  it.  Furthermore,  an 
unknown  number  of  Braille  readers  borrow 
hand-copy  from  more  than  one  regional 
library  and  are  counted  as  readers  by  each 
library. 

When  all  of  the  regional  librarians  for  the 
blind  convene  in  November  for  three  days 
of  planning  and  deliberation  at  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  problems  of  meeting  special- 
ized reading  needs  will  demand  close  atten- 
tion. 

Many  of  you  now  present  are  Braille  read- 
ers. Others  are  in  organizations  active  in  the 
production,  distribution  or  use  of  Braille.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  at  least  some  of 
the  discussion  which  takes  place  here  be  di- 
rected towards  constructive  thinking  which 
will  enable  me  to  plan  realistically  for  this 
forthcoming  conference  and  for  the  future  of 
our  program. 
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HOW  DO  VOLUNTEER  AGENCIES  MEET  THE  DEMANDS  FOR 
SPECIALIZED  MATERIALS 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Member  of  Board 
Volunteer    Services    for   the   Blind,    Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania 

and 
Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 
'  Wilmington,  Delaware 


Good  morning,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  It 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Board  of  Volunteers  Service 
for  the  Blind  of  Philadelphia.  Probably,  I 
have  been  given  this  assignment  because,  as 
one  who  profited  much  from  volunteer  tran- 
scribing service  in  my  student  days  and  since, 
it  was  thought  I  might  be  able  to  evaluate 
first-hand  the  work  of  these  devoted  people. 

The  President  of  our  Board  is  Mr.  McCoy. 
You  see,  you  are  being  shortchanged  a  little: 
I'm  not  the  real  McCoy. 

What  a  spot  I  am  in!  You  have  heard 
from  Alexander  Scourby.  And  after  him,  any- 
thing would  be  an  anticlimax.  Wasn't  he 
wonderful!  As  many  of  you  must  have  done, 
I  recognized  him  immediately  he  began  speak- 
ing, even  though,  prior  to  today,  I  had  never 
met  him  in  person.  He  is  surely  the  finest 
of  the  fine  readers  we  are  privileged  to  hear 
on  the  Talking  Book.  You  know,  when  I 
choose  books  on  records,  I  often  am  guided, 
not  by  the  title  or  the  author,  but  by  the 
reader,  especially  when  the  name  is  "Scourby." 
It  is  a  little  bit  like  those  gamblers  who 
play,  not  the  horses,  but  the  jockeys.  And  it 
has  usually  worked  out  just  fine  for  me. 

The  work  we  do  at  Volunteers  Service  is 
one  of  those  services  that  some  people  con- 
sider superfluous.  They  so  consider  it,  I 
suppose,  because  they  are  professionals  and 
perhaps  resent  competition  from  the  "out- 
side." Well,  I  am  surely  not  one  of  those 
carping  professionals.  Well  do  I  know,  not 
only  as  a  very  interested  Board  member,  but 
as  one  who  has  come  up  through  the  service, 
so  to  speak.  In  my  graduate-school  days,  if 
I  had  had  to  depend  on  the  professional 
printeries,  I  should  never  have  been  able  to 


pursue  my  studies.  What  I  needed  was  not 
clamored  for  in  sufiicient  quantities  to  inter- 
est the  "mass  production"  agencies.  So,  as  it 
is  likely  that  my  case  was  by  no  means 
unique,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  many  other 
students  would  have  been  at  a  great  loss  were 
it  not  for  the  devoted  assistance  of  the  volun- 
teer transcribers. 

I  say  "transcribers."  That  is  what  it  was, 
and  that  only,  in  my  far-off  day.  Now,  how- 
ever, not  only  hand-transcribing  and  machine- 
transcribing  are  done,  but  also  records  and 
tapes,  and  whatever  is  required.  You  present 
your  need;  they  fill  it.  But,  you  say,  with  all 
the  money  that  is  being  spent  on  Braille, 
records  and  tapes,  why  are  the  "regular"  print- 
ing establishments  not  enough?  What  is  the 
need  of  so  much  volunteer  service?  Well, 
believe  me,  there  is  a  need,  and  there  always 
will  be  a  need  for  important  material  in  one, 
two  or  three  copies  —  materials  that  have  no 
mass  appeal,  that  are  of  value  only  to  the 
few.  These  the  volunteers  provide.  We  are 
all  democrats;  we  believe  in  the  lifting  of  the 
masses.  But  in  order  to  be  a  democrat,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  force  the  same  diet,  gustatory 
or  artistic,  into  all  people.  Democracy,  if  it 
means  anything,  means  freedom  of  choice. 
So,  the  mass  work  is  left  to  the  printeries; 
our  volunteers   do  the  selective  work. 

Often,  of  course,  the  specialized  work  of 
the  volunteers,  transcribing  or  recording  done 
for  a  particular  person,  a  particular  need,  is 
later  useful  to  a  wider  readership  or  listener- 
ship.  I  myself  in  my  college  days  and,  in- 
deed, in  my  teaching  days,  had  some  very 
difficult  Braille  transcribing  done  by  the  good 
ladies  of  the  Volunteers  Service  —  French, 
Old  French,  Old  Spanish,  Latin,  etc. — and,  for 
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a  long  time,  it  did  look  as  though  I  would  be 
the  only  user.  Later,  I  found  out  that  many 
of  the  transcriptions  were  useful  to  other 
students.  Incidentally,  the  most  amazing  part 
of  this  experience  to  me  was  the  fact  that, 
although  I  received  these  difficult  works  per- 
fectly transcribed,  the  transcribers,  in  almost 
every  case,  did  not  understand  one  word  of 
what   they   were   so   devotedly   transcribing. 

But  if  the  doing  of  a  bit  of  Old  French 
or  Medieval  Latin  was  astounding  to  me  in 
those  days,  some  of  the  work  these  transcribers 
do  today  is  even  more  remarkable. 

As  you  can  readily  understand,  in  order  to 
receive  the  maximum  results  in  the  produc- 
tion of  specialized  materials,  it  is  understand- 
ably necessary  for  volunteers  who  get  into  this 
work  to  become  certified  Braille  transcribers. 
And  they  must  turn  their  attentions  to  differ- 
ent fields,  some  in  science,  some  in  mathe- 
matics, some  in  languages,  some  in  business 
or  insurance,  some  in  music  (complete 
orchestrations  are  done  at  times ) . 

And,  as  if  this  were  not  complicated 
enough.  Braille  transcriptions  and  sound  re- 
cordings have  been  made  in  such  esoteric 
fields  as  chemistry,  engineering,  physics,  sta- 
tistical research  data,  electronics,  etc.,  etc. 
Just  recently  I  was  examining  a  chart  prepared 
by  the  volunteers  for  those  engaged  in  elec- 
tronics. It  was  forbidding  to  me,  but  I  know 
it  was  of  extreme  importance  to  blind  people 
in  the  electronics  field. 

But  apart  from  these  recondite  materials, 
there  are  others,  less  frightening,  but  equally 
useful:  copies  of  new  legislation  for  the  blind 


lawyer;  lists  of  employers  and  job  opportuni- 
ties for  rehabilitation  specialists;  insurance 
materials  such  as  cost  analysis  schedules;  etc., 
etc. 

And  as  if  all  this  were  not  sufficiently  varied 
and  sufficiently  difficult,  lately  our  transcribers 
have  been  doing  work  for  a  mortician.  I 
thought  I  had  heard  of  all  the  professions  open 
to  blind  people  until  Mrs.  Beck  told  me  of 
our  thriving  undertaker.  And,  come  to  think 
of  it,  why  would  not  this  be  an  excellent  oc- 
cupation for  a  properly-selected  blind  person? 
Often  the  reason  given  for  not  permitting 
blind  people  to  work  in  certain  areas  is  that 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  lack  of  sight 
might  result  in  damage  to  materials  resulting 
in  heavy  monetary  losses.  Weil,  no  danger 
here.  You  can't  do  much  "costly"  harm  to 
the  mortician's  materials.  I  think  you  voca- 
tional counselors  might  hearken  to  this  achieve- 
ment. Undertaking  might  become  a  lucrative 
outlet  for  blind  professionals  some  day.  And 
when  you  have  placed  your  myriads  in  this 
profession,  remember  that  Mrs.  Beck  deserves 
credit  as  the  trail-blazer.  Anyway,  our  mor- 
tician is  thriving;  and  if  ever  you  need  his 
services,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  put  you  in 
contact  with   him. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  precis  of  the  work 
of  the  Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind.  You 
can  readily  see  that  there  is  no  duplication 
here  of  the  services  of  the  printing  houses. 
The  volunteers,  those  in  Philadelphia,  and 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  fill  a  cry- 
ing need  that  the  printing  houses  cannot 
meet. 
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HOW  DO  LIBRARIANS,  PUBLISHERS,  HOME  TEACHERS,  AND 

VOLUNTEER  AGENCIES  MEET  THE  DEMANDS  FOR 

SPECIALIZED  MATERIAL? 

Chester  G.  Cross,  Manager 
Christian  Record  Benevolent  Association 
r  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


First  of  all  I  believe  we  need  to  find  a 
common  understanding  of  the  word  "de- 
mands." Perhaps  we  can  agree  upon  this 
word's  meaning  as  a  "need"  for  some  particu- 
lar item  or  service.  For  example,  a  school 
may  need  auxiliary  large  print  magazines  or 
books  to  complement  its  large  print  textbooks. 

The  next  point  would  be  for  the  right 
people  to  make  that  need  known  to  the  proper 
people  in  the  organizations  which  can  remedy 
the  situation. 

We  have  discovered  a  reluctance  among 
many  folk  to  take  the  initiative  in  an  effort 
to  bring  their  needs  to  light.  We  have  also 
discovered  a  very  tiny  percentage  of  people 
who  request  various  services,  state  their  rea- 
sons well,  but  who  simply  ride  their  hobby 
horse  to  death.  There  are  not  enough  folks 
who  think  their  way  to  cause  an  organization 
to  spend   its   funds  on  their  ideas. 

The  problem  is  to  get  the  real  needs  out 
into  the  clearing  where  we  can  have  a  look 
at  them  from  various  angles.  We  then  can 
ask  these  questions: 

1.  To  what  extent  does  this  need  exist? 

2.  How  long  has  it  existed? 

3.  Have  others  tried  to  meet  the  need? 

4.  Are  others  working  on  it  now?  If  so, 
can  we  be  of  any  help  to  them? 

5.  Are  there  developments  already  evident, 
or  trends  which  may  soon  effect  a  change  in 
the  situation,  or  even  answer  the  need? 

When  the  answers  to  these  questions  are 
clear  and  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  need 
are  expelled,  we  ask  ourselves: 

1.  Is  this  really  something  for  us  to  tackle? 

2.  What  can  we  do? 

3.  How  will  our  efforts  to  solve  this  puzzle 


affect  our  present  schedule  of  work  and  plans 
for  the  future? 

4.  Will  this  be  a  one-time,  one-shot  deal? 
Or  will  there  be  repeated  runs,  later  editions 
of  the  same? 

5.  How  much  money  is  involved?  How 
will  we  finance  it? 

6.  When  could  we  have  suggestions  ready 
for  consideration  by  the  right  people? 

7.  What  is  the  correct  channel  for  distrib- 
uting this  new  service? 

Our  District  Representatives  who  live  and 
work  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  spend  about  one-fourth  of  their 
time  searching  for  newly  blind  people  and 
those  already  known,  and  visit  them  in  their 
homes.  They  bring  cheer,  friendliness,  com- 
fort, encouragement  to  them.  They  also  are 
our  "antenna  men."  About  four  years  ago 
they  reported  that  many  people  who  do  not 
read  Braille  could  read  large  print  characters. 
About  the  same  time  some  of  the  school 
superintendents  and  principals  were  inquiring 
if  we  had  anything  in  large  print.  No,  we 
had  nothing. 

During  the  next  two  years  we  sent  ques- 
tionnaires to  the  state  directors  of  services  for 
the  blind,  to  the  superintendents  of  state 
schools  for  the  blind,  to  our  own  distria 
representatives,  and  to  a  number  of  individu- 
als, asking  if  they  thought  a  certain  new  type 
of  large  print  magazine  were  needed,  to  what 
ages  it  should  be  beamed,  what  size  print 
should  be  used,  et  cetera.  These  people  sent 
us  immediate  replies,  urging  us  to  make  this 
magazine  available  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr. 
D.  C.  Duffield,  our  treasurer,  also  was  push- 
ing the  program.  In  the  meantime,  I  checked 
with  Mr.  Hulen  C.  Walker,  Executive  Direc- 
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tor  of  AAWB,  Mr.  Harry  L.  Hines,  Director 
of  Services  for  the  Blind  in  Nebraska,  and  a 
large  number  of  state  schools  and  some  pub- 
lic schools  having  integrated  classes  for  legally 
blind  children,  to  discover  the  number  of 
such  students  who  never  read  Braille  but 
who  can  read  large  print.  It  seemed  clear 
that  there  was  a  genuine  need  for  auxiliary 
large  print  material.  But  the  need  for  a  large 
print  magazine  for  youth  following  graduation 
from  the  twelfth  grade  and  for  young  adults 
was  even  more  urgent. 

We  have  an  Advisory  Board  of  profes- 
sional people  who  are  in  positions  where  they 
constantly  must  sift  information  and  make 
decisions.  With  them  we  placed  the  results 
of  the  questionnaires  and  the  many  personal 
contacts.  They  advised  our  publishing  our 
first  of  what  may  become  a  family  of  large 
print  magazines  just  as  soon  as  we  could  pro- 
vide for  it,  also  that  its  content  should  be 
focused  upon  older  high  school  students  and 
young  adults  up  to  the  age  of  about  35.  They 
recommended  that  we  include  articles  on 
teenage  problems,  teenage  health  and  fun, 
habits,  attitudes,  social  guidance,  family  coun- 
sel, travel,  and  other  topics,  much  of  which 
would  have  a  wholesome  Christian  atmosphere 
that  would  give  a  lift  to  life. 

Then  we  made  up  a  pilot  model  and  tried 
to  determine  a  name  for  it,  costs,  rate  of 
circulation  growth,  fitting  it  into  a  produc- 
tion schedule,  who  would  be  reponsible  for 
it,  and   other  necessary  things. 

Our  Board  of  Trustees  approved  the  proj- 
ect. We  started  the  monthly  magazine  with 
the  January,  I960  issue.  It  is  called  Happiness. 
In  this  first  year  we  have  mimeographed  the 
magazine  by  cutting  the  stencil  on  a  large 
character  typewriter.  Beginning  by  January, 
1961  we  shall  multilith  or  print  it  in  thicker 
black  charaaers  on  special  paper — both  of 
which  are  pre-tested  for  best  readership.  The 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness has  kindly  given  us  practical,  down-to- 
earth  advice,  which  will  result  in  a  better 
service  than  we  otherwise  could  have  offered. 

It  was  also  about  four  years  ago  that  Mr. 
Harry  L.  Hines  suggested  that  we  reverse  the 
common  field  of  materials  for  blind  children 
of  sighted  parents  and  publish  some  good 
library   books   for  blind   parents   to  use   with 


their  sighted  children.  Our  organization 
played  with  the  idea  for  some  months,  found 
a  new  ink-print  book  that  seemed  to  match 
the  suggestion,  counseled  with  the  publishers 
and  received  permission  to  insert  Brailled 
pages  in  such  a  way  that  an  unsighted  mother 
could  show  her  preschool  sighted  child  the 
beautiful  pictures  in  the  book  and  at  the  same 
time  could  run  her  fingers  over  the  Braille 
and  tell  the  story  about  the  characters  in  the 
pictures. 

The  Christian  Record  made  up  12  of  these 
books.  For  quite  awhile  they  were  kept  and 
used  in  our  own  local  lending  library.  Finally 
word  was  sent  to  our  District  Representatives, 
explaining  the  make-up  of  the  book  and  how 
it  might  be  used.  Our  two  Field  Directors, 
Mr.  Alten  A.  Bringle  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Wilson, 
took  some  of  these  books  with  them  and 
showed  our  District  Representatives  how  to 
use  them.  Immediately  we  were  deluged  with 
requests  from  eager  parents  located  through- 
out the  United  States  and  some  parts  of 
Canada. 

The  book  is  called  BiBLE  ABC'S.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  question  about  this  book 
being  the  answer  to  a  long  pent-up  desire. 
But  would  this  flurry  of  excitement  continue? 
We  wanted  to  be  fairly  sure  before  we  tied 
up  funds  which  were  not  included  in  the 
budget.  So  we  inquired  of  the  presidents  of 
the  various  conferences  of  home  teachers  if 
they  would  like  to  see  this  new  type  of  book 
and  possibly  display  it  in  their  next  con- 
ventions. We  sought  the  counsel  of  librarians 
of  the  Regional  Libraries  of  Congress.  All 
were  pleased  with  this  new  development  and 
gave   several   good   suggestions. 

We  prepared  300  for  the  first  run.  Al- 
most all  of  them  were  spoken  for  before  they 
were  ready  to  mail  out.  We  produced  400 
for  the  second  run.  They  and  200  more  were 
spoken  for.  These  books  cost  us  $2.54  each. 
(You  will  be  pleased  to  see  our  new  nature 
book  in  our  display  at  this  convention.  It  is 
made  up  in  the  same  style  as  BiBLE  ABC'S. 
We  took  the  first  ones  off  the  production  line 
to  show  them  to  you.) 

We  approached  our  Board  of  Trustees  with 
the  proposition  to  continue  our  regular  well- 
known  Brailled  and  recorded  items  and  to  add 
four  new  specialized  fields  of  service,  namely, 
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large  print,  books  for  blind  parents  of  sighted 
children,  recorded  Bible  material  for  children 
and  youth,  and  recorded  physical  and  social 
counsel  for  middle  and  late  teenagers. 

All  new  developments  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  IVi  years  in  our  organiza- 
tional set-up,  our  objectives,  our  ways  of  pro- 
duction and  editing  and  field  work,  our  new 
services,  and  plans  for  the  future  have  re- 
sulted from 'the  ready  cooperation  of  literally 
hundreds   of   you   folk   in   this   great   conven- 


tion and  others  who  would  like  to  be  here 
with  us.  In  turn,  we  delight  to  cooperate 
with  you  and  your  respective  organizations. 

There  are  at  least  five  things  that  we  want 
the  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Association, 
Inc.  to  be  known  for,  namely:  1.  Coopera- 
tion, 2.  Sincerity,  3.  Quality  of  services,  4. 
Research— at  the  grass  roots,  5.  Personalized 
service  to  the  sightless  and  those  afiFeaed  with 
eye  trouble. 


ANALYSIS  OF  PROBLEMS  IN  OBTAINING  READING  MATERIALS  IN 

BRAILLE  AND  CLEAR  TYPE  PRINT  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN 

ATTENDING  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

DRAWN  FROM  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  A  HOME  TEACHER 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


Mrs.  Charlyn  Collier  Allen,  Home  Teacher 

Missouri  Bureau  for  the  Blind 

Springfield,  Missouri 


I  shall  begin  my  portion  of  this  discussion 
by  taking  two  liberties  with  the  total  subject 
matter,  namely,  by  stating  a  definition,  for 
purposes  of  clarity  in  this  paper,  which  will 
describe  those  whom  I  consider  to  be  blind 
children  in  public  schools;  and  secondly,  to 
stress  one  segment  of  this  group,  about  whom 
little  seems  to  have  been  written  which  I 
could  find,  and  devote  most  of  my  attention  to 
these  specific  children. 

A  blind  child  in  public  school  is  any  child 
whose  visual  acuity  may  be  above  the  legal 
definition  of  blindness,  but  whose  functional 
sight  is  so  low  that  he  is  unable  to  read  and 
write  regular  print  for  himself  to  the  degree 
which  prevents  him  from  covering  the  ma- 
terial normally  required  of  the  other  children 
in   his  school. 

That  segment  of  the  visually  handicapped 
population  now  in  public  schools,  to  which 
I  will  devote  the  major  part  of  my  paper,  is 
the  vast  non-urban  group,  who,  in  the  main, 
are  attending  public  school  as  the  only  blind 
child  in  the  town  or  whole  school   district. 


Whether  a  blind  child  shall  attend  a  resi- 
dential school,  public  school,  participate  in  an 
integrated  plan  or  a  segregated  class  is  not 
the  point  of  this  paper.  Hundreds,  yes  thou- 
sands, of  blind  children  are  already  attending 
public  schools,  and  an  alarmingly  high  per- 
centage of  these  children  are  probably  not 
known   to  any  agency  for  the  blind. 

In     one     midwestern     state,     my     research 
showed  that  in  1958  eight  blind  children  were 
reported  to  be  attending  public  schools  over 
the  entire   state;   whereas,  in   only  twenty-one 
counties  of  that  state  and   excluding  the  two 
largest  towns  of  those  counties,  I  knew  of  at 
least  twelve  blind  children   in  public  schools 
that   year,   and   have   almost   accidentally    dis- 
covered   at    least   two    more    since    that    time. 
These  figures  force  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the   original   number   reported   for   the   entire 
state  was  woefully  low.     To  test  whether  or 
not  this  state  was  far  below  the  national  norm, 
I  checked  and  found  it  to  be  about  average, 
educationally  speaking.     This  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  all  of  you,  and  especially  you  home 
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teachers  working  in  rural  and  semi-rural 
areas,  also  have  numerous  blind  children  at- 
tending public  school  now  whom  you  do  not 
yet  know. 

A  great  deal  of  good  literature  has  been 
written  concerning  the  integration  of  blind 
children  into  the  public  school  of  the  urban 
areas,  where  resource  rooms  can  be  estab- 
lished and  where  classes  of  several  blind  chil- 
dren can  be  assembled  to  be  taught  by  a 
teacher  trained  for  this  specific  purpose. 
Urban  areas,  as  you  can  easily  understand, 
lend  themselves  much  more  feasibly  to  this 
type  of  special  education  than  does  the  iso- 
lated school  district  which  probably  has  one 
or  at  most  only  two  visually  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  its  whole  area;  granted  there  were 
two  children,  they  probably  would  not  be  in 
the  same  school,  and  a  rural  school  district 
can  encompass  quite  a  sizeable  number  of 
square  miles.  The  urban  area,  though  still 
beset  with  mammoth  problems  in  this  field,  is, 
nevertheless,  financially  more  able  to  employ 
a  special  teacher  and  to  obtain  the  necessary 
room  and  equipment  needed  to  adequately  edu- 
cate blind  children  than  in  rural  America. 

Volunteer  service  groups,  including  sorori- 
ties, fraternities,  civic  clubs,  alumni  associa- 
tions, business  and  professional  clubs,  tend  to 
be  much  more  numerous  where  the  density  of 
population  is  high.  The  primary  reason  for 
existence  for  many  of  these  groups  is  to  offer 
a  service.  They  are,  therefore,  usually  glad 
to  give  help  in  obtaining  tangible  equipment 
when  the  need  for  it  is  brought  to  their 
attention.  The  literature  mentions  many  fine 
groups  doing  volunteer  recording  and  tran- 
scribing for  children  in  our  city  schools.  There 
are  splendid  national  volunteer  groups  who 
are  making  a  noble  effort  to  provide  text- 
books and  other  materials  to  all  blind  chil- 
dren in  public  schools. 

Most  states  have  a  department  of  special 
education,  and  in  some  of  our  states  these  de- 
partments are  doing  a  good  job  in  meeting 
the  special  needs  of  blind  children  attending 
public  school.  However,  the  laws  governing 
each  state  vary  to  such  an  extent  that  I  do 
not  know  why  the  remaining  state  depart- 
ments for  special  education  are  not  seemingly 
moving  forward  very  fast  to  lend  financial 
and  educational  help  to  this  group  of  children. 
I  believe  that  when  we  can  prove  the  large- 


ness of  the  number  of  blind  children  attend- 
ing public  schools,  then  we  shall  have  a  seg- 
ment of  the  general  school  population  great 
enough  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  I  said  that 
I  intended  to  talk  primarily  about  rural  blind 
children  who  are  atttending  public  school, 
and  so  I  do.  I  freely  admit  that  I  have  far 
more  questions  than  answers.  I  could  wish 
that  I  were  out  there  with  you  and  someone 
were  up  here  who  knew  all  the  answers; 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  Perhaps  by  asking 
a  few  questions,  by  making  a  few  observa- 
tions, and  by  stating  some  possible  future, 
remedial  actions  which  might  be  taken,  I  can 
stimulate  you  and  us  so  that  we  will  bring 
out  our  best  thinking,  pool  our  knowledge 
and  thus  evolve  some  truly  constructive  ideas 
to  offer  the  publishers,  the  librarians  and  the 
home  teachers. 

I  am  sure  that  you  home  teachers  who  work 
with  the  client  in  his  home  far  out  on  the 
prairies,  or  in  a  hilltop  cabin  at  the  end  of 
an  almost  impossible  road,  as  I  do,  will  under- 
stand in  a  very  special  way  what  I  am  about 
to  say  concerning  "why"  we  so  often  find  the 
rural  blind  child  after  he  has  been  in  public 
schools  for  years.     Actually,  it  takes  less  sight 
to   function  well  in   a   rural   community  than 
it  does  to  live  in  an  urban  setting.     For  those 
children    where   good    light    means    improved 
sight,  the  rural   child  has  the  advantage  be- 
cause a  majority  of  the  chores  and  tasks  which 
he  does  each  day  are  performed   out-of-doors 
where   the  lighting  system   is   certainly  excel- 
lent.    Also  these  tasks,  in  general,  are  bulky 
and  do  not  require  close  visual  attention.    In 
the  main,  rural  children  do  not  attend  movies 
as   often   as   do  city   children.     There   is   cer- 
tainly   nothing    wrong    with    going    to    the 
movies,    but    watching   moving   pictures    with 
seriously  faulty  vision  often  brings  on  severe 
headaches.     These  headaches  may  be  one  of 
the  first  real  signs  of  discomfort  and  disability 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  parents,  and 
thus,  ideally,  to  that  of  a  doctor.     Television 
sets   in    rural   homes   will   hasten   the   finding 
and  diagnosing  of  many  visual  problems  which 
might   otherwise   go   unsuspected    for   a   long 
time. 

Rural  people,  seemingly,  are  more  prone 
to  either  solve,  or  if  this  cannot  be  done,  to 
accept  their  problems  without  seeking  outside 
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help.      Many   of  you   have  heard,   as   I   have, 
the  statement  made  by  public  school  teachers, 
administrators,    community    leaders    and    par- 
ents:  "Well,  Johnnie  can't  see  too  well,    (he 
isn't  blind  though),  he  passes  every  year  in 
school,  and  he's  a  pretty  fair  hand  at  the  saw 
mill."     These  are  honest,  good  people.    They 
just   do    not   know    that   there   is    a   printing 
house    in    Louisville,    nor    a    division    of    the 
Library  of  Congress  set  up  to  serve  persons 
with    sub-normal    sight.      They    also    do    not 
know  that   there   are  home   teachers   for   the 
blind  until  one  comes  in  the  area  after  prob- 
ably having  received  a  referral   from   one   of 
the  welfare  programs  on  an  elderly  blind  per- 
son.    It  is  a  real  break-through  when  a  com- 
munity   discovers    that    "blindness"    does    not 
just  mean  total  absence  of  sight;  but,  rather, 
that    it    includes    that    whole    wide    range    of 
visual    impairments.      It    is    only    then    that 
the  home  teacher  can  find  these  children  who 
have  been   "going   along"   in   public   schools, 
and  try  to  help  their  teachers  so  that  the  chil- 
dren can  really  be  educated,  and  not  just  ful- 
fill   the    law    which    says    they    must    attend 
school.      With    smaller    rural    territories    and 
lighter  caseloads,  home  teachers  could  hasten 
this   community   break-through,  and   have  the 
necessary   time  to   explain  the   services   which 
are  available  to  both  blind  children  and  adults. 
As  commendable  as  this  would  be,  it  is   not 
the   real   solution   to   this   towering   problem. 
As  is  true  of  all  complex  situations,  this  prob- 
lem  of   getting   help    from   the   libraries    and 
publishing    houses    to    the    children,    who    so 
deperately    need    it,    has    no    single    Utopian 
solution. 

What  I  can  do  now  is  to  set  forth  some  of 
the  needs  in  my  area,  feeling  sure  that  they 
are  also  prevalent  in  many  other  sections,  too. 
We  must  try  to  irradicate  illiteracy  among 
blind  children  who  are  attending  public 
schools.  This  will  be  done  only  when  we 
have  enough  textbooks  printed  in  a  form 
which  the  children  can  read  for  themselves 
for  all  of  the  first  eight  grades.  Please,  do 
not  infer  from  the  foregoing  statement  that 
there  are  adequate  high  school  textbooks 
printed  in  Braille  and  clear  type,  because  there 
just  isn't.  I  only  stress  the  first  eight  grades 
because,  if  a  child  can  read,  write  and  spell 
for  himself  through  the  eighth  grade  level,  he 
can  at  least  get  along   in   high  school   with 


recorded  material  or  by  using  a  reader.  Fol- 
lowing this  same  trend  of  thought,  the  student 
who  can  read  and  write  well  for  himself  at 
high  school  graduation,  can  use  readers  and 
recorders  in  college  with  far  more  efficiency 
than  can  the  student  who  has  not  read  any- 
thing for  himself  since  the  early  grades.  To 
illustrate  this  point,  let  me  mention  and  quote 
from  just  one  young  man.  He  is  a  boy  who 
graduated  this  spring  from  college  with  the 
highest  honors  in  his  class.  He  had  been  an 
honor  student  all  through  high  school  also. 
He  said  to  us,  "I  lost  grade  points  and  felt 
so  frustrated  many  times  because  the  student 
readers  who  took  my  dictation  could  not  spell 
the  words,  which  I  understood  and  wished  to 
use,  and  I  couldn't  tell  them  how.  I  did  the 
last  reading  for  myself  in  the  fourth  grade, 
and  my  ability  to  spell  is  only  slightly  above 
that  level  now,"  he  concluded. 

Books  cost  money — Braille  and  clear  type 
text  books  cost  a  great  deal  of  money — where 
are  we  going  to  get  it?  All  of  us  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  textbooks  are  changed  or 
revised  often,  which  raises  the  over-all  cost 
of  keeping  textbooks  up-to-date  in  our 
schools.  Although  this  is  true  for  all  chil- 
dren, for  most  of  them  the  need  is  met. 
Are  we  going  to  continue  to  do  less  than  to 
meet  even  the  minimum  needs  of  our  blind 
children  in  public  schools?  If  more  liberal 
appropriations  are  what  is  needed  by  the 
Printing  House  and  the  libraries  to  improve 
this  situation,  then  I  am  sure  that  I  can  speak 
for  all  home  teachers,  (who  know  many  of 
the  children  personally  who  have  suffered 
from  this  lack  of  textbooks  and  equipment), 
when  I  say  that  we  will  help  you  to  alert  the 
legislatures  and  Congress  to  this  need,  and 
we  will  strive  with  you  for  passage  of  bills 
to  meet  this  need. 

Secondly,  we  need  to  begin  intensive  nation- 
wide case-finding.  I  would  suggest,  as  one 
method  of  beginning  such  a  case-finding  pro- 
gram, that  a  letter  be  sent  to  our  state  de- 
partments of  education  and  special  education, 
to  each  county  superintendent  of  schools  and, 
where  possible,  to  each  school  board  of  every 
school  district,  stating  what  resources  are 
available  now,  where  and  how  we  hope  to 
improve  them,  and  requesting  the  cooperation 
of  everyone  in  locating  the  children  who  need 
these    resources.      Meticulous    care    must    be 
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taken  in  describing  the  group  whom  we  hope 
to  serve  so  that,  not  only  will  the  nearly  blind 
children  be  revealed,  but  also  all  of  the 
Johnnies  of  the  nation,  who  may  be  pretty 
fair  saw-mill  hands,  will  come  to  our  notice. 
This  task,  in  which  the  Library  of  Cong- 
ress, Division  for  the  Blind,  the  publishers 
and  the  home  teachers  have  planned  together 


to  try  to  do  something  about,  will  not  be 
easy  to  accomplish,  nor  will  we  reach  our  goal 
in  a  hurry;  however,  when  our  joint  effort 
begins  to  bear  fruit,  we  can  then  feel  hopeful 
that  the  future  students  who  graduate  cum 
laude  from  the  college  and  universities  need 
not   be  highly   educated   illiterates. 
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GROUP  D 

DO  PRESENT  TRENDS  ENCOURAGE   INDIVIDUAL  INDEPENDENCE 

OF  THE  BLIND 

Rev.  A.  D.  Croft,  President 

Association  of  the  Blind  of  South  Carolina 

Columbia,  South  Carolina 


Programs  of  service  to  and  for  the  blind 
are  not  new  enterprises  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  They  have  existed  in  a  very  frag- 
mentary form  for  several  hundred  years. 
While  the  natural  results  were  almost  nega- 
tive, anything  may  have  been  better  than 
nothing  at  all.  Blind  people  generally  were 
isolated,  placed  in  "asylums  for  the  blind,"  or 
put  out  on  the  streets  to  beg.  It  is  a  matter 
of  record  that,  even  in  those  ancient  days, 
the  blind  beggar  often  made  more  money  than 
his  sighted  working  brother.  It  is  quite  sur- 
prising to  discover  that,  in  almost  every  period 
of  history,  there  were  a  few  blind  people  who 
crashed  the  barrier  and  made  a  place  for 
ihemselves,  some  of  them  even  becoming 
famous.  But  it  was  not  until  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  that  a  sincere  effort, 
on  a  general  level,  was  begun  in  the  field  of 
education  of  the  blind,  and  a  limited  program 
of  employment  instituted.  Schools,  for  the 
most  part,  were  crude,  and,  upon  graduation, 
the  superintendent  bade  the  blind  student 
"good-by,"  and  he  returned  home  to  rock  his 
life  away  without  any  hope  of  employment. 

Then  something  happened.  What  caused 
it  to  happen  is  still  debatable.  Local  and 
state  agencies  took  on  new  life,  or  were  or- 
ganized for  the  first  time.  Schools  began  to 
modernize  their  educational  programs.  The 
Federal  government  began  a  vast  program  of 
aid  and  rehabilitation,  and  blind  people  were 
being  employed  in  large  numbers.  Perhaps, 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  deserves  the  "lion's  share"  of  credit  for 
this  giant  stride  forward  in  services  to  the 
blind.  It  is  certain  that  we  have  made  greater 
progress  in  the  past  40  years  than  was  made 


during  all  the  previous  centuries  of  recorded 
history. 

Permit  me  to  give  you  two  examples: 
1.  I  entered  the  state  school  for  the  blind 
in  the  mid-teens.  New  York  point  was  the 
reading  system  taught  then,  and  most  of  our 
textbooks  were  printed  prior  to  1900.  One 
history  ended  with  the  Charleston  Earthquake 
of  1886;  one  volume  of  geography  was  printed 
in  1912 — we  got  it  in  1923.  By  that  time. 
Braille  was  creeping  up  a  grade  at  a  time, 
and  Braille  textbooks  were  modern.  We  had 
a  rather  good  music  department;  a  department 
of  piano-tuning  was  added  two  years  before 
my  graduation,  and  we  had  what  was  called 
a  "shop  program."  Blind  boys  were  taught 
to  make  brooms,  to  make  mattresses,  to  cane 
chairs,  and  to  weave  mats.  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  only  people  who  were  ever  employed  as 
a  result  of  this  training  were  the  two  gradu- 
ates who  came  back  to  teach  the  rest  of  us. 
The  industrial  program  for  girls  was  even 
less  pretentious.  The  school  itself  was  op- 
erated more  like  an  institution  for  correction 
than  an  institution  for  education.  There 
were  at  least  three  crimes  which  were  classed 
as  capital  punishment;  slipping  out  at  night, 
using  tobacco,  and  writing  notes  to  the  girls. 
Needless  to  say,  these  were  the  crimes  which 
were  most  frequently  committed.  The  pupil 
lived  in  practical  isolation  from  the  world  for 
nine  months  out  of  every  year. 

Today  all  is  changed.  The  school  is  mod- 
ern to  the  last  detail;  its  academic  standards 
are  higher  than  those  of  public  schools;  its 
music  department  is  tops;  its  industrial  pro- 
gram is  training  students  for  employment. 
Students  are  encouraged  in  social  contacts;  an 
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excellent  program  of  recreation  is  sponsored; 
and  pupils  are  kept  in  contact  with  the  world 
around  them.  Everything  is  done  to  aid  the 
blind  child  to  be  a  part  of  the  world  in  which 
he  lives.  The  guiding  genius  of  this  New 
Look  in  education  is  Dr.  W.  L.  Walker,  who 
has  had  the  courage  to  attempt  the  impossible 
— and   he   is   doing   the   impossible. 

2.  Or,  consider  the  history  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  of  which  I  am  the  President 
and  Executive  Director.  It  was  organized  as 
a  local  club  in  1920  and  became  state-wide 
two  years  later.  It  was  established  as  a  sort 
of  social  and  pseudo-religious  affair,  and  it 
begged  (solicited)  money  from  churches, 
clubs,  or  anybody,  to  keep  it  in  operation.  It 
began  operating  a  shop — caning  chairs,  mak- 
ing baskets,  etc.  It  had  five  or  six  employees, 
and  they  were  paid  board  and  $1.00  a  week; 
that  is,  they  were  paid  when  there  was  any 
money  with  which  to  pay  them.  After  about 
four  years,  conditions  improved,  and  the  em- 
ployees got  a  big  raise — they  got  board  and 
$2.00  a  week.  There  were  frequent  periods 
when  the  shop  was  closed  for  one  or  two 
months  at  a  time;  not  so  good,  but  still  better 
than    nothing. 

Today,  our  least  paid  employees  are  fast 
approaching  the  minimum  wage  scale;  many 
are  exceeding  it.  We  have  38  on  the  payroll, 
and  4  training  for  employment.  We  pay  hos- 
pital insurance;  we  protect  our  workers — if 
there  should  be  an  accident,  the  worker  is 
paid  in  full  during  his  absence.  He  is  also 
paid  in  full  when  he  is  absent  due  to  illness. 
We  operate  the  year  round;  employees  are 
paid  time-an-a-half  for  overtime.  Employees 
get  paid  vacations  and  paid  holiday  leave. 
We  also  endeavor  to  help  them  secure  better 
positions,  and  many  have  left  us  for  better 
positions.  We  give  them  a  three-months 
leave  of  absence  when  they  go  on  a  new  job. 
It  is  surprising  how  many  come  back  to  us 
and  say,  "We  were  making  more  money,  but 
we  like  it  better  here."  We  maintain  an 
emergency  aid  fund  which  is  state-wide  in 
scope,  and  personal  counseling  service.  We 
work  hand-in-hand  with  the  Division  for  the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
and  we  do  not  duplicate  services.  We  still 
cane  a  few  chairs,  we  make  brooms,  mops, 
mattresses,  etc.,  and  do  some  subcontract  work. 
We   do   not   solicit   any   funds.      We   draw   a 


small  state  grant-in-aid,  but  our  principal 
source  of  income  is  the  sale  of  our  manu- 
factured products.  We  have  not  reached  our 
goal,  but  we  are  making  progress.  My  great- 
est source  of  personal  pride  is  observing  the 
change  in  attitude  of  the  general  public 
toward  our  employees.  Many  of  them  are 
taking  their  places  in  society;  they  are  active 
in  church  and  social  groups,  and  are  looked 
upon   as   valuable  citizens   of  the  community. 

A  very  sincere  fact,  which  is  indicative  of 
the  progress  of  our  time,  is  the  increasingly 
large  number  of  blind  people  who  are  con- 
tinuing their  education  after  graduation  from 
high  school.  Not  many  years  ago,  it  was 
rather  unusual  to  meet  a  blind  college  gradu- 
ate. There  are  many  instances  on  record 
showing  that  blind  persons  were  not  per- 
mitted to  enroll  in  colleges  and  universities. 
The  sightless  college  student  of  a  generation 
ago  was  something  more  than  a  hero;  more 
than  above-average  intelligence  was  required; 
that  student  also  had  to  possess  a  very  large 
amount  of  personal  courage.  Two  principal 
factors  contributed  to  making  it  possible  for 
the  blind  people  of  our  generation  to  obtain 
higher  education:  1.  The  higher  academic 
level  of  our  schools  for  the  blind;  and,  2.  The 
availability  of  the  necessary  assistance  re- 
quired to  enable  the  blind  student  to  meet 
the  standards  of  college  work.  This  assis- 
tance is  sometimes  in  the  form  of  scholar- 
ship aid,  the  providing  of  a  reader  of  text- 
books, either  in  Braille  or  on  tape,  and  other 
special  aids.  The  natural  result  of  this  higher 
education  is  that  blind  people  are  entering 
professional  fields  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 

Another  important  trend  which  is  indica- 
tive of  the  progress  of  our  day  is  the  willing- 
ness of  agencies  and  institutions  to  employ 
blind  persons  on  a  professional  level.  This 
is  such  a  new  concept  in  work  for  the  blind 
that  it  borders  on  the  revolutionary.  The 
blind  executive,  once  so  rare  as  to  be  almost 
phenomenal,  is  becoming  an  accepted  reality. 
A  few  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  even 
insist  that  blind  professional  workers  be  em- 
ployed on  their  administrative  and  service 
staffs.  This  accomplishes  a  two-fold  purpose: 
1.  It  provides  employment  for  properly  trained 
and  qualified  blind  persons;  and,  2.  It  brings 
into  the  agency  a  group  of  employees  who, 
because  they  themselves  are  blind,  can  better 
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understand  the  problems  and  evaluate  the 
abilities  of  the  blind  clientele  whom  they 
serve.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the 
number  of  these  enlightened  agencies  is  still 
too  small.  Some  departments  of  service  are 
unaware  of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  profes- 
sional employee.  Others  are  fearful  that  they 
might  increase  additional  expenses.  A  third 
group,  hidebound  by  the  traditions  which 
they  themselves  have  created,  are  not  even 
considering  a  change  in  policy.  While  admit- 
ting that  there  are,  perhaps,  some  positions 
which  blind  persons  may  not  be  able  to  fill 
properly,  it  is  my  considered  opinion  that, 
when  a  position  can  be  filled  by  a  blind  per- 
son, properly  trained  and  qualified,  he  will 
prove  to  be  in  every  way  the  equal  or  the 
superior  of  his  sighted  colleague. 

But  whether  or  not  present  trends  tend  to 
encourage  the  individual  independence  of  the 
blind  person  may  depend  to  a  great  extent 
on  one's  point  of  view.  That  option  may  be 
influenced  by  quite  a  number  of  determining 

factors.  . 

For  example,  there  is  the  very  broad  defini- 
tion of  blindness.  To  those  of  us  who  are 
totally,  or  almost  totally  blind,  some  classifi- 
cations of  blindness  border  on  the  ludicrous. 
A  rehabilitation  report  which  I  read  recently 
listed  several  blind  persons  who  had  been 
employed  as  chauffeurs.  I  personally  know 
of  three  people  classed  as  blind  who  hold  car 
driver's  licenses,  and  one  who  holds  a  private 
pilot's  license.  While  such  a  classification 
makes  it  easy  to  place  such  persons  in  em- 
ployment, and  makes  good  statistical  reading, 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  broad  classification  is 
very   questionable. 

Another  group  of  blind  people  has  been, 
and  always  will  be,  completely  independent 
of  any  program  or  agency.  They  go  their 
own  way,  making  their  own  way.  While 
many  of  our  programs  have  a  tendency  to 
discourage  rugged  individualism,  the  rugged 
individual  continues  to  make  his  own  way  in 
the  world.  Because  this  group  does  not  regis- 
ter with  anybody's  department,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  its  size,  but  from  my  personal 
observation,  I  believe  it  is  growing  larger, 
and,  for  my  part,  I  say,  "More  power  to 
them." 

A  third  group  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes    for    purposes    of    identification:    First, 


the  group  which  is  unemployable  because  of 
other  handicaps  or  circumstances;  and,  second, 
the  group  which  is  unemployed  because  it  does 
not  want  to  be  employed.  Honesty  some- 
times is  not  flattering,  but  if  we  are  honest, 
we  admit  that  there  are  many  blind  people 
who  would  rather  be  on  relief  than  on  the 
job,  and  no  amount  of  "motivation"  is  going 
to  change  them. 

There  is  also  a  rather  large  group  which 
wishes  employment  and  will  work  faithfully 
at  a  job  when  placed  on  it,  but  does  not 
wish  to  be  independent.  This  group  has  a 
wide  counterpart  which  is  also  large.  From 
this  group  come  most  of  the  employees  in 
our  so-called  "sheltered  industries" — a  phrase 
we  may  not  like,  but  with  which  we  are  stuck 
for  want  of  a  better  definition.  Most  of 
us  may  not  be  able  to  understand  the  psy- 
chology of  such  a  group,  but  it  is  a  fact  which 
all  of  us  have  encountered  in  our  service  pro- 
grams. 

Now,  we  have  the  remaining  group  of 
blind  people,  the  group  which  wishes  to 
achieve  personal  independence  and  which  is 
doing  its  best  to  attain  it.  This  group  is 
usually  served  by  one  or  more  agencies,  either 
public  or  private.  It  is  a  composite  group 
containing  people  with  many  varying  degrees 
of  intellectual  capabilities,  and  coming  from 
all  levels  of  our  social  system.  Generally, 
motivation  is  not  a  major  problem  here.  Do 
present  trends  encourage  individual  inde- 
pendence? 

It  would  be  nice  if  a  "yes"  or  "no"  answer 
could  be  given,  but  this  is  not  possible,  for 
the  success  or  failure  of  this  group  depends 
to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  agencies  which 
serve  them,  and  here  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  crux  of  the  matter  for  the  ma- 
jority of  our  blind  people — that  is,  the  type 
and  caliber  of  the  agency,  department,  com- 
mission, or  what  have  you,  that  is  serving 
them. 

I  do  not  suppose  anyone  knows  how  many 
such  agencies  exist.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
them — Federal  programs,  state-Federal  pro- 
grams, state  programs,  private  organizations 
doing  state-wide  work,  private  organizations 
doing  city-  or  county-wide  work  agencies 
supported  by  cities  or  counties,  departments 
for  the  blind  in  other  agencies,  privately  en- 
dowed  agencies — big   ones,   little  ones,   good 
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ones,  bad  ones,  progressive  ones,  backward 
ones.     Take  your  pick;  they  are  all  here. 

About  two  years  ago,  my  Executive  Com- 
mittee requested  that  I  make  a  limited  survey 
of  agencies  for  the  blind,  this  survey  being 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  determining  our 
own  status  in  relation  to  the  group  as  a  whole, 
and  also  to  obtain  such  information  as  would 
prove  useful  to  us  in  further  development  of 
our  own  program.  Any  such  survey  is,  of 
course,  very  incomplete.  "We  received  only  a 
limited  number  of  direct  replies,  and  I  can 
blame  no  one  for  that,  because  I,  too,  am  often 
guilty  in  failing  to  respond  to  questionnaires. 
However,  from  the  replies  which  were  received 
from  published  reports,  from  various  state  and 
Federal  publications,  and  from  personal  con- 
tacts, it  was  possible  to  form  a  sketchy  over- 
all picture  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
various  organizations  engaged  in  work  for  the 
blind.  In  this  connection,  some  observations 
and  conclusions  may  prove  to  be  interesting. 

First,  as  is  well  known,  there  is  no  over- 
all standard,  or  set  of  standards,  which  can  be 
applied  to  work  in  this  field.  While  the 
American  Association  of  "Workers  for  the 
Blind  has  adopted  an  excellent  set  of  regula- 
tions governing  its  award  of  its  Seal  of  Good 
Practices,  these  regulations,  are,  of  necessity, 
primarily  concerned  with  the  administrative 
procedure  of  agencies  and  institutions. 

Second,  there  is  no  method  of  policing,  or 
regulating,  the  conduct  of  our  agencies;  and 
we  would  not  want  any  such  power  invested 
in  anyone.  The  establishment  of  any  such 
authority  would  hinder,  rather  than  help,  our 
service  programs,  for  it  would,  of  necessity, 
limit  their  sphere  of  aaivities. 

Third,  Federal  programs,  state-Federal  pro- 
grams, and  state  programs,  established  by  law, 
and  supported  by  taxation,  have  the  most 
clearly  defined  purposes  and  objectives.  Being 
established  by  law,  the  law  definitely  spells 
out  their  activities.  There  are  two  major  de- 
fects in  such  programs:  First,  the  very  law 
which  sets  forth  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  these  agencies,  by  its  very  nature,  limits 
their  field  of  activities.  Second,  this  system 
often  becomes  entangled  with  beaurocratic  red 
tape,  division  of  authority,  or  the  vesting  of 
some  head  with  absolute  authority.  This 
creates  waste  and  reduces  efficiency.  In  one 
case   history,   one   blind   client   was   processed 


through  five  separate  departments,  each  taking 
its  own  time;  and  this  processing  alone  re- 
quired fifteen  months!  If  you  are  in  need  of 
help,  that  is  a  rather  long  time  to  wait  for  it. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that,  in  many  states, 
professional  staff  workers  are  employed  on  a 
caseload  basis — the  more  cases,  the  more 
workers;  the  fewer  cases,  the  fewer  workers. 
If  a  person's  employment  may  be  jeopardized 
by  the  loss  of  clientele,  there  may  be  a  natural 
reluctance  to  close  out  a  client,  even  though 
the  client  could  be  closed  out.  This  condi- 
tion exists  in  some  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  field  is  limited  by  the  number  of  blind 
residents. 

The  private  agency  is  usually  free  to  go  its 
own  way,  to  chart  its  own  course,  and  to  adopt 
its  own  program  of  aaivities.  Since  it  is  not 
restricted  by  legal  regulations,  it  can  render 
types  of  service  for  which  no  legal  provision 
has  been  made,  or  could  be  made.  It  can 
treat  each  person  as  an  individual;  and,  be- 
cause of  the  flexibility  of  its  program,  can 
adjust  its  services  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual. That  sounds  good,  and  it  is  good. 
But  there  are  many  glaring  abuses  of  the 
liberties  which  these  private  agencies  possess. 

First,  there  is  the  very  low  pay  scale  in 
many  shops  operated  by  private  agencies.  I 
have  heard  that  one  shop  pays  only  10  cents 
an  hour.  I  have  verified  that  one  shop  pays 
only  20  cents  per  hour.  How  people  are 
supposed  to  live  on  such  wages  no  one  has 
ever  bothered  to  explain.  In  passing,  it  should 
also  be  stated  that  wages  paid  in  some  state- 
operated  shops  are  little,  if  any,  higher. 

Second,  there  is  the  danger  of  over-staffing. 
One  agency  which  reported  a  clientele  of  20 
had  an  administrative  staff  of  14.  Naturally, 
they  did  not  give  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion paid  the  staff  as  against  the  receipts  of 
the  clientele.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it 
does  show  what  can,  and  sometimes  does, 
happen.  Over-staffing  does  exist  in  some  tax- 
supported  agencies,  of  course,  but  probably 
to  a  lesser  degree,  since,  again,  the  duties  of 
each  staff  member  are  set  forth  in  legal  regu- 
lations. 

Third,  there  is  the  serious  matter  of  ques- 
tionable fund-raising  practices.  Proper  fund- 
raising  is  legitimate,  and  the  majority  of 
our  private  agencies  sponsor  only  dignified 
methods  of  solicitation,     But  there  are  excep- 
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tions— and  they  hurt.  For  example,  there  is 
the  exploitation  of  the  pity  angle.  One 
agency,  in  its  folder,  showed  a  blind  man, 
guide  dog,  and  cane,  with  the  slogan,  "You 
help  feed  this  blind  man  when  you  contribute 
to  our  agency."  For  some  still  unexplained 
reason  they  picked  a  very  fat  blind  man  for 
the  picture.  There  is  also  the  mailing  out 
of  unordered  merchandise.  While  this  is  not 
restricted  to  agencies  for  the  blind,  it  is  par- 
ticularly vicious  here;  again  because  of  the 
"pity"  angle. 

One  might  conclude  from  reading  these 
paragraphs  that  no  blind  person  could  ever 
achieve  any  degere  of  personal  independence. 
But  just  the  reverse  is  true.  Much  is  being 
done  to  aid  our  blind  to  become  self-reliant, 
gainfully  employed,  citizens.  Time  does  not 
permit  a  full  discussion,  but  three  main  ap- 
proaches to  this  problem  will  indicate  the 
trend : 

First,  there  is  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
person  and  the  securing  for  him  of  a  job  with- 
in his  ability.  Once  he  is  on  the  job,  it  is 
his  job.  While  he  may  be  under  supervision 
for  awhile,  the  supervision  is  to  help  him,  and 
not  to  hinder  him.  If  he  proves  capable, 
that  supervision  should,  and  usually  does, 
cease. 

Second,  there  is  the  security  in  jobs 
granted  to  blind  employees  in  positions 
assigned  to  them  which  remain  under  the 
control  of  the  agency.  More  and  more 
agencies  are  saying,  "This  is  your  stand,  your 
dictaphone  operator's  job,  your  switchboard 
job,  your  home  industrial  job;  if  you  do  a 
good  job  at  it,  it  is  yours  as  long  as  you  can 
work,  and  we  will  help  you  keep  it." 

Third,  there  is  the  independent-business 
program  of  many  agencies,  where  a  blind  per- 
son is  set  up  in  a  business  and,  when  he 
proves  his  ability  to  handle  it,  it  is  either 
given  to  him  outright,  or  he  is  permitted  to 
buy  it  over  a  period  of  time,  paying  only 
the  amount  actually  invested  in  it.  He  is 
then  his  own  boss. 


There  are  still  many  doors  which  are  closed 
to  the  blind.  There  are  jobs  which  he  could 
do  which  he  cannot  get.  He  often  finds  him- 
self pushed  aside,  the  victim  of  discrimination, 
the  object  of  misguided  pity,  the  recipient  of 
unwanted  charity — sometimes  receiving  a  pat 
on  the  back,  much  as  you  would  scratch  the 
head  of  a  friendly  dog,  but  for  whom  you 
have  neither  understanding  nor  friendship. 
Perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  these  conditions 
may  always  exist. 

But  those  doors  are  beginning  to  open.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  pushing,  and  once  in  awhile 
some  head-knocking,  but  they  are  beginning 
to  open.  This  is  certainly  true  in  the  field  of 
employment.  While  blind  people  are  still 
often  pushed  aside  by  those  who  do  not  care, 
and  even  hampered  in  their  activities  by  those 
who  claim  to  be  their  friends,  more  blind 
people  are  employed  now  than  in  any  other 
period  of  history.  Blind  people  are  doing 
things  which  even  a  few  years  ago  people 
said  they  could  not  do.  And  this  includes 
not  only  the  standard  types  of  employment 
generally  associated  with  programs  for  the 
blind,  but  it  also  includes  both  professional 
and  vocational  levels  of  employment.  But 
the  process  is  still  slow.  It  will  not  change 
overnight.  The  blind  person  must  remember 
that  even  his  Rome  cannot  be  bulit  in  one 
day. 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  can  be  safely  said 
that  we  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  achiev- 
ing individual  independence  of  the  blind 
employee,  but  we  still  have  a  very  long  way 
to  go.  Perhaps,  a  trend  has  been  established, 
but  more  than  a  trend  is  needed.  I'hose  of 
us  who  are  engaged  in  work  with  and  for  the 
blind,  and  who  know  what  needs  to  be  done, 
and  what  can  be  done,  must  undertake  our 
tasks  with  a  spirit  of  dedication — realizing 
that  the  horizon  cannot  be  reached  without 
effort,  but,  at  the  same  time,  realizing  that 
the  results  more  than  justify  that  effort.  It  is 
a  big  job,  but  with  God's  blessing  and  our 
cooperation,  it  can  be  done. 
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William  O.  McGill,  Executive  Director 
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For  several  weeks  we  have  observed  the  act- 
ing out  of  Congolese  feelings  about  independ- 
ence. For  reasons  which  can  be  fiercely  de- 
fended or  as  fiercely  questioned,  the  Belgians 
found  it  inadvisable  to  completely  leave  the 
Congo  to  the  Congolese.  In  the  midst  of  the 
UN  recess,  a  spokesman  for  nearby  Nyassaland 
was  interviewed  by  a  television  newsman. 
"Nyassaland  is  not  going  to  be  presumptuous 
about  independence,"  he  indicated.  "If  we 
were  to  judge  between  ten  and  twenty  years, 
it  would  probably  be  the  latter  before  we  will 
be   ready." 

I  submit  that  here  we  have  some  of  the 
classic  stages  of  the  dependence-independence 
gambit:  A  stronger  colonial  power  unready  to 
relinquish;  a  weaker  power  wanting  immediate 
release  and  likely  to  fall  before  it  ever  gets  a 
chance  to  stand;  and  another  weak  one  cling- 
ing  to   a   sure  and   known   routine. 

On  our  own  political  stage,  we  see  similar 
implications  of  the  dependency-independency 
dilemma.  It  is  inherent  in  the  welfare  ad- 
vance of  the  past  half  century,  if  we  regard 
the  Fair  Deal  of  the  first  Wilson  administra- 
tion as  a  turning  point.  Somehow,  the  bright 
dream  of  a  community  where  children  did  not 
suffer  unduly  for  the  weakness  of  parents 
seems  to  have  been  dimmed  by  cheating  on 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  by  migrations 
from  sharecropping  farms  and  Puerto  Rico 
to  eke  out  an  urban  existence  long  enough 
to  qualify  for  relief.  The  basic  aids  to  in- 
dependence and  self-respect  seem  to  have  been 
traded  for  a  dole  of  pottage  in  many  cases. 

I  know  there  are  philosophical  justifica- 
tions for  the  program,  and  I  approve  many  of 
them.  All  of  us  who  deal  with  representatives 
of  various  agencies,  public  and  private,  know 
that  there  are  some  threatened  people  in  wel- 
fare services  whose  judgmental  and  punitive 
attitudes  foster  dependency  and  dishonesty  and 


weakness.  Public  money  is  intended  to  be 
the  investment  of  the  total  community  in  the 
inherent  dignity  and  worth  of  every  individu- 
al; it  is  a  boost  on  the  way  to  independence, 
a  bulwark  to  the  individual's  self-respect. 

There  are  times  when  it  appears  that  pro- 
fessional persons  feel  that  every  proposal  for 
increased  benefits  requires  an  immediate  let- 
ter to  our  Congressman.  The  public,  gener- 
ally, is  disturbed  when  it  is  claimed  that 
Blind  Assistance,  for  example,  is  meagre.  We 
have  a  curious  problem  which  grows  out  of 
our  folklore  conception  of  the  helplessness  of 
blind  people.  People  are  disturbed  because 
blindness  is  an  emotional  threat  to  them;  they 
say  to  themselves,  "The  poor  blind  people  — 
how  happy  I  am  that  I  am  not  one  of  them." 
We  are  all  aware  of  how  every  agency  and 
every  Federal  and  state  program  has  struggled 
to  persuade  society  to  accept  independent 
blind  people.  When  society  accepts  one,  all 
the  rest  seem  to  be  judged  by  his  perform- 
ance. This  is  unfair,  but  it  means  that,  when 
we  talk  about  achieving  maximum  independ- 
ence, we  have  to  be  sure  that  we  are  confront- 
ing society  and  its  mythology  frontally,  and 
not  seeking  a  back  door  of  sympathy,  excuses 
and  dependency. 

What  does  this  title,  "Achieving  Maximum 
Independence"  mean.'  I  am  going  to  put  the 
stress  on  those  participants  in  the  helping  re- 
lationship   who    contribute   to   achieving. 

By  way  of  context,  I  assume  that  maximum 
independence  can  be  generally  agreed  as 
maintaining  one's  own  living  situation,  hav- 
ing a  few  dependable  friends,  performing  in 
a  job  situation,  staying  out  of  jail  and  away 
from  the  tin-cup,  and  enjoying  some  of  life's 
pleasures.  Within  varying  limits,  each  of  us 
thinks  of  his  own  independence  and  that  of 
others  in  approximately  this  context. 
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I. 

The  committee  planning  this  meeting  for 
Group  D  suggested  that  there  may  be  agencies 
or  institutions  which  do  not  stress  independ- 
ence. Independence  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
stress;  it  is  the  philosophy  of  an  agency  or 
institution.  Workers  for  the  blind  have  the 
same  purpose  as  public  schools  and  colleges 
and  churches,  and  all  manner  of  community 
organizations — to  encourage  maximum  inde- 
pendence— and  the  corollary  to  that,  which  is 
a  realistic  appreciation  of  our  interdepend- 
ent relations.  Everybody  is  dependent  on 
many  others  for  many  things.  Dependency, 
however,  is  a  specialized  term  in  the  psycho- 
social sciences,  indicating  an  unhealthy  carry- 
over of  the  dependent  relationship  into  situa- 
tions where  one  ought  to  exercise  self-reliance, 
individual   judgment,  and   initiative. 

Some  people  who  are  blind  need  enabling 
persons  in  order  to  reach  this  goal.  Some 
people  who  are  not  blind  need  such  help  also. 
There  are  some  who  may  need  no  specialized 
help — and  more  power  to  them!  Presum- 
ably, an  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
has  been  formed  because  we  feel  the  need  for 
mutual  encouragement  in  the  process  of  be- 
coming better  helpers. 

Maximum  independence  begins  at  the  board 
room  and  in  the  executive  office,  as  the  phil- 
osophy and  practice  of  the  agency  or  insti- 
tution or  association.  It  begins  with  persons 
responsible  for  policy,  who  believe  that  blind 
people  can  achieve  almost  everything  for 
which  their  talents  and  interests  fit  them.  It 
is  more  beneficial  to  a  program  dedicated  to 
maximum  independence  to  work  with  board 
members,  who  are  reasonably  mature  and 
have  personal  achievements  to  their  credit, 
even  though  they  may  be  relatively  naive  in 
regard  to  the  real  problems  which  blind 
people  face. 

An  executive  in  modern  industrial  organi- 
zation delegates  responsibility  and  trusts 
people  to  handle  it  responsibly.  One  major 
function  of  an  executive  is  to  build  a  stafl 
which  can  do  the  job.  If  that  job  is  con- 
ceived as  helping  blind  people  to  achieve 
maximum  independence,  there  is  no  way  to 
do  it  except  by  giving  that  staff  the  oppor- 
tunity for  maximum  independence.  People 
cannot  be  fooled  on  this  score.  A  popular 
newspaper  columnist  cites  Pugh's  law  of  social 


organization,  to  the  effect  that,  only  superiors 
can  be  fooled  by  subordinates;  superiors  can- 
not fool  subordinates.  The  higher  one  stands 
on  the  organizational  chart,  the  fewer  people 
there  are  he  can  fool,  and  the  more  essential 
it  is  for  him  to  know  his  own  integrity.  If 
the  agency  philosophy  is  maximum  independ- 
ence, then  it  must  be  lived  as  well  as  talked; 
it  must  first  be  lived  in  the  board  and  execu- 
tive relation  to  the  rest  of  the  staff.  It  is 
built  by  taking  policy-  and  program-develop- 
ment to  the  staff.  Policy  and  program,  after 
all,  are  made  effective  or  hindered  by  the 
staff,  depending  on  whether  it  represents  their 
considered  judgment  and  recommendation, 
with  an  understanding  or  why  it  is  adopted, 
or  adapted,  or  rejected. 

The  people  who  are  presented  to  the  client 
as  significant  people  should  have  every  chance 
to  recognize  their  own  maximum  independ- 
ence. Let  me  cite  two  horrible  examples, 
which  are  freely  admitted  to  be  caricatures: 
There  may  be  some  sighted  people  who  seek 
gratification  in  helping  "poor  blind  people." 
They  identify  the  blind  as  "so  appreciative," 
"so  capable  really  when  you  know  how  bravely 
they  dwell  in  their  world  of  darkness."  Or 
they  may  lament  that  "the  blind  never  seem 
to  appreciate  all  that  I  do."  These  people 
give  themselves  away;  out  of  their  own  prob- 
lems, they  force  a  dependency  relation  on 
others. 

A  second  group  might  be  some  blind 
workers  who  are  in  the  field,  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  their  commitment  to  inter-personal 
relationships,  but  because  it  seemed  to  be  a 
case  of  mops-and-brooms,  or  counseling.  The 
pay  is  better  in  counseling,  and  the  work  is 
cleaner.  Resenting  blindness,  this  group 
foists  its  bitterness  and  hostility  on  the 
client,  who  represents  the  same  need  they  fear 
they   have   not   escaped. 

These  are  exaggerated  pictures,  but  they 
suggest  the  staff  which  needs  to  be  assured 
of  its  independence.  An  independent  staff 
member  is  not  concerned  for  self-gratification, 
nor  is  he  working  out  his  own  hostilities.  In 
the  first  place,  he  has  appreciation;  and  in  the 
second,  he  can  "act  out"  in  the  staff  relation- 
ship without  fear  of  reproof  or  censure.  He 
does  not  have  to  prove  that  he  was  right  when 
everything  turned  out  wrong;  after  all,  other 
people  bring  some  of  their  own  drives  to  the 
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dynamics  of  the  inter-personal   situation. 

Only  the  client  can  always  be  right;  he  has 
his  defenses  to  protect.  It  is  essential  to  his 
security  that  he  be  right  and  tell  the  worker 
so;  that  is  why  he  is  a  client.  This  is  exactly 
why  you  and  I  are  concerned  about  his  achiev- 
ing maximum  independence. 

There  is  another  danger  which  an  inde- 
pendent staflf  avoids.  This  is  the  tendency 
of  clients  to  "play"  one  staff  person  against 
another  in  contest  situations.  Anyone  might 
be  fooled  into  thinking  he  has  built  a  relation- 
ship where  someone  else  has  failed — ^possibly 
even  his  own  supervisor.  That  is  when 
knowledge  needs  to  be  shared,  so  that  each 
staff  member  recognizes  the  situation  for 
what  it  is.  The  dynamics  of  the  relation  can 
then  be  altered,  and  the  client  relieved  of  the 
need,  as  he  sees  it,  to  "play"  one  against  the 
other. 

The  atmosphere  for  achieving  maximum  in- 
dependence is  created  where  the  agency  is 
committed  to  independence  in  all  of  its 
dealings  with  its  own  personnel.  Everyone 
must  have  responsibilities,  and  room  enough 
in  which  to  exercise  his  initiative. 


II. 


Achieving  maximum  independence  involves 
a  philosophy  in  which  helpers  recognize  their 
own  independence;  then  the  helping  relation- 
ships into  which  they  enter  follow  through 
in  practice  on   that  principle. 

Understanding  is  the  essential  social  work 
contribution  which  helpers  have  to  offer. 
Society,  including  families,  schools,  churches, 
service  organizations  and  business,  all  want 
to  be  helpful.  Help  is  too  often  interpreted 
to  mean  assistance  in  avoiding  mistakes  or 
moving  obstacles;  that  is,  help  too  often  be- 
comes protection.  There  are  a  variety  of 
reasons  for  this,  with  bitterness,  rejection  and 
guilt  feelings  being  predominant.  Protective 
families  are  usually  ready  to  say,  "I  told  you 
so,"  when  faltering  attempts  at  independence 
come  to  grief.  One  of  the  first  freedoms  we 
all  have  to  offer  a  person  who  has  been  pro- 
tected is  the  right  to  make  his  own  mistakes 
in  an  understanding  environment.  Mistakes 
and  miscalculations  are  to  be  accepted  as  part 
of  living.  They  can  be  reviewed  with  under- 
standing   to    develop    an    appreciation    of   the 


social    and    personal    situation    in    which    our 
client  finds  himself. 

Protection  fosters  dependency;  the  protected 
one  tends  toward  self-depreciation.  He  is 
afraid  to  make  a  mistake  because  he  thinks  it 
shows  how  stupid  he  is.  So  he  makes  one 
and,  as  he  has  been  told,  so  now  he  tells  us, 
"I  told  you  I  could  not  do  it."  The  person 
who  has  lost  his  sight  may  be  especially  prone 
to  this  attitude.  It  reinforces  an  idea  of  help- 
lessness he  had  when  he  observed  blind 
people;  now  he  may  use  it  to  creep,  walk 
or  run  toward  dependency.  He  needs  to  be 
helped  to  move  out  and  make  his  errors.  He 
needs  to  understand  why  he  hesitates,  and  we 
must  give  him  whatever  support  is  indicated, 
in  order  that  he  can  develop  insights  into  his 
own    feelings. 

Within  programs,  everyone  is  involved  in 
giving  this  support  and  understanding.  At 
times,  this  is  more  closely  related  to  non- 
professional staff  than  to  professional  staff. 
Secretaries  and  bookkeepers,  shop  supervisors 
and  clerks  can  be  unaware  of  their  own  con- 
tribution to  independence.  Professional  people 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  insights  and 
experience.  Often  we  tend  to  select  non- 
professionals for  a  specific  skill. 

We  had  a  secretary  (who  didn't  last  very 
long)  who  had  the  distant  approach.  A 
woman  came  from  the  shop  for  first  aid. 
From  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  away  she  asked 
coldly,  "Is  there  anything  you  want?"  Mrs.  J. 
is  no  dummy;  she  asked  where  the  other  girl 
was.  On  being  told  the  other  girl  was  out  of 
the  office,  she  decided  to  wait.  The  erstwhile 
secretary  said  no  more,  sat  at  her  desk  and 
went  on  with  what  she  had  been  doing.  She 
did  not  need  to  get  protective  and  fawn  over 
Mrs.  J.,  but  she  could  have  acted  as  though 
she  were  meeting  and  helping  a  human  being 
who  had  a  specific  need  at  a  given  moment, 
and,  Mrs.  J.  would  not  have  decided  to  wait 
for  the  other  girl  who  knows  how  to  be 
courteous  and  thoughtful.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  a  person's  rehabilitation  can  be  vir- 
tually settled  by  the  time  he  has  left  the  re- 
ceptionist's desk.  She  is  the  first  point  of 
personal  contact.  If  she  lacks  understanding 
and  the  talent  for  recognizing  the  fear  which 
every  new  situation  engenders,  rehabilitation 
can  be  an  uphill  struggle.  Many  of  the 
people  with  whom  we  work  have  been  inter- 
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viewed  so  often  that  they  are  ready  to  state, 
like  prisoners  of  war,  their  "name,  rank  and 
serial  number." 

In  addition  to  understanding,  we  have  to 
encourage  the  feeling  of  independence.  This 
experience  can  be  initiated  in  the  way  we 
allow  the  client  to  make  decisions.  It  is  as 
simple  as  being  courteous  enough  to  ask  if 
he  wants  to  talk,  or  when  he  wants  to  talk. 
The  average  person  in  training,  or  in  a  work- 
shop situation,  usually  feels  that  learning  a 
specific  skill  or  learning  on  a  particular  job 
is  more  important  than  the  intangibles  of 
conversation.  He  may  feel  it  more  important 
to  finish  a  page  of  Braille  than  to  talk  about 
how  he  feels  on  the  subject  of  his  attitude 
toward  blindness,  or  his  attitude  toward  his 
family.  The  independence  we  want  can  be 
deterred  by  telling  him  when  he  is  to  see  us. 
Of  course,  everybody  works  under  scheduling 
pressures.  It  may  be  quite  inconvenient  for 
an  executive  or  a  counselor  or  some  other  per- 
son to  wait  ten  minutes  while  a  girl  finishes 
typing  a  page  which  could  be  completed  later 
with  no  harm  done  to  her  work. 

Once  in  awhile,  we  are  likely  to  forget 
that  we  conduct  programs  and  offer  services 
for  people  who  can  benefit  by  them.  The 
agency  is  not  for  us,  but  we  and  the  agency 
are  for  those  who  need  the  service.  We  are 
the  ones  who  are  expected  to  be  mature,  flex- 
ible and  understanding.  This  is  vital  in  the 
training-plan  or  the  job-plan.  This  blind  per- 
son's ambitions  and  personal  understanding 
must  be  taken  into  account.  It  has  to  be  his 
plan.  We  had  an  inquiry  recently  about  the 
progress  "which  the  above-named  person  is 
making  in  your  training  center."  Now  I  sug- 
gest that  this  formula-like  request  simply 
ignores  the  person  and  the  personal  relations 
involved  when  someone  who  has  a  name  and 
spirit  spends  time  in  any  agency  which  has 
people  who  take  pride  in  their  work. 

Maximum  independence  carries  through 
training  and  work  in  the  agency,  and  extends 


to  the  manner  of  leaving.  I  have  a  personal 
horror  of  graduation  services,  speeches,  re- 
unions and  all  the  rest.  If  a  person  came  for 
a  purpose  which  he  has  accomplished  and  has 
a  new  experience  to  go  to,  let  him  go  freely, 
with  no  strings  attached,  and  no  fireworks,  at 
least   none   which  are   agency-ignited. 

In  some  agencies,  including  ours,  there  are 
continuing  programs  in  which  people  partici- 
pate— mostly  recreation  or  informal  education. 
This  is  a  matter  of  personal  choice.  A  per- 
son who  bowls  or  square  dances  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  client,  nor  to  be  treated  as  a  client. 
Taking  part  in  a  continuing  program  in- 
volves the  self-respecting  act  of  paying  your 
way  to  a  considerable  degree.  Some  activities 
may  be  subsidized  by  the  agency;  most  agen- 
cies do  this.  This  sets  on-going  activities  in 
the  context  of  maximum  independence.  If 
everyone  has  the  option  to  participate  or  not, 
if  he  makes  his  own  arrangements  to  get 
there,  and  pays  the  tariff,  then  an  activity, 
which  may  never  mention  independence  or 
goals  or  self-understanding,  follows  through 
on  the  practice  of  maximum  independence. 
In  this  context,  it  is  always  appropriate  and 
desirable  for  some  staff  persons  to  participate 
on  the  same  basis. 

Achieving  maximum  independence  is  not 
a  program  that  can  be  set  down  in  an  orderly 
progression  of  steps.  It  is  the  atmosphere  of 
a  program  as  made  known  in  policy  and  prac- 
tice. The  attitude  of  self-respect  and  respect 
for  other  persons  encompasses  board,  execu- 
tive staff,  including  the  non-professional  staff, 
and  clients.  In  practice,  the  climate  of  maxi- 
mum independence  may  be  traced  in  the 
understanding  which  is  perceived  by  the  client, 
in  the  experience  of  making  decisions  regard- 
ing his  own  activities,  and  his  freedom  to  go 
and    to   make    continuing   relationships. 

The  climate  for  independence  is  an  obli- 
gation we  owe  blind  people,  because  we 
have  chosen  to  be  workers  with  blind  people. 
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THE  PRESCHOOL  BLIND  CHILD  AND  HIS  MOTHER 

Emma  H.  Minturn,  Home  Visitor 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Maryland 


In  the  early  years  of  retrolental  fibroplasia, 
the  impact  of  so  many  premature   babies   on 
mothers  not  prepared  for  this  became  almost 
a  catastrophe.     Mothers  who  had  planned  for, 
and  looked  forward  to,  a  warm,  cuddly  little 
creature    were    presented    with    puny,    pitiful 
little  things,  who  were  taken  from  them  and 
placed  under  oxygen  for  two  or  three  months, 
depriving  these  mothers  and  babies  of  giving 
and   receiving   the   love   and   warmth   so  very 
important    to    the    first    parent-child    contact. 
The  final  crushing  blow  came  when  they  were 
told    these    children    were    blind.      With    the 
heartbreak   and   emotional   distress   of   this,   a 
great  cry  went  up  for  help  for  these  people. 
Agencies,    organizations,    hospitals,    profes- 
sional people — from  all  over  the  country  came 
forward.     Parents  groups  were  formed,  insti- 
tutes for  mothers  with  their  babies  were  held; 
lectures   were  planned   for   them,   by  pediatri- 
cians, ophthalmologists,  psychiatrists  and  edu- 
cators;  literature  dealing  with  their  problems 
was  made  available.     At  first  all  of  this  was 
good.     It  was  good   to  know  that  they  were 
not    alone,    that   others    were   faced    with   the 
same    tragedy.      It    was    comforting    to    know 
someone   cared,    that   someone   was    interested 
and   wanted   to  help. 

At  this  time,  we  knew  little  of  what  went 
on  with  these  babies.  They  were  like,  yet  un- 
like, others  we  had  known.  We  were  feeling 
our  way.  Doctors  were  puzzled  and  advised, 
"When  your  baby  is  ready  he  will  do  that 
which  he  is  supposed  to  do;  let  him  alone." 
So  the  little  "let  alone"  baby,  unmotivated, 
unstimulated,  very  often  became  a  little  vege- 
table. Many  of  the  mothers  who  had  received 
training  from  schools  and  agencies  reacted  in- 


telligently and  were  able  to  carry  on  success- 
fully. Their  babies  grew  and  developed,  but 
there  were  other  mothers  who  lacked  the 
background  to  rightfully  interpret  what  they 
had  learned,  or  who  were  not  emotionally 
geared  to  cope  with  the  situation.  These 
mothers  needed  consistent  "follow-up"  in  their 
homes,  someone  to  supervise  the  application 
and  its  methods  of  what  they  had  been  taught. 
This  service  was  not  often  available.  At  that 
time  there  were  not  many  home  visitors  or 
counselors,  so  we  ran  into  a  little  trouble. 

These  mothers  had  been  told,  "Talk  to 
your  baby."  And  this  they  did  —  every 
waking  hour  the  child  had,  mother's  voice 
went  on  and  on,  talking  at  and  not  to  the 
baby.  And  we  developed  the  child  who  puts 
his  hands  over  his  ears  at  the  sound  of  a 
human  voice,  or  one  who  had  the  faculty  of 
blocking  out  sound  completely.  These  habits 
took  months  of  very  patient  work  to  break. 
A  happy  humming  or  a  soft  whistle,  not  di- 
rected at  the  child,  would  have  let  him  know 
that  mother  was  close,  and  prevented  him 
from  becoming  dependent  on  her  undivided 
attention.  Something  went  wrong  with  the 
"teaching  to  walk"  method.  Our  babies  de- 
veloped a  toeing-out,  waddling  sort  of  gait. 
A  blind  child  can  be  taught  to  toe  forward, 
to  swing  out  from  the  hips  with  chin  up. 

Mothers  were  told  —  "Make  your  child  a 
part  of  the  family,  treat  him  like  the  other 
children."  Instead,  he  often  became  the  hub 
around  which  the  rest  of  the  family  revolved. 
He  became  self-centered  and  demanding, 
usually  getting  what  he  wanted  while,  because 
of  him,  other  children  in  the  family  developed 
problems  which  were  often   ignored. 
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Some    of    these    mothers    became    pseudo- 
psychologists,    rather    than    warm,    responsive, 
"at   ease"    mothers,   who   accepted    their    chil- 
dren  for  what  they  were,  who  enjoyed  them 
and    loved    them.      They   listened,   they    read, 
they    interpreted    literally.      If    page    6    said 
something  should   be  done  in  a  certain  way, 
this   was   done   in    just   this   way.      They   had 
not    learned    that    raising    a   child    cannot    be 
done     mechanically,     that     children     are     not 
trained   on   an   assembly   line,  that  each   little 
child    is    an    individual    with    his    very    own 
■  personality,   and   that   this   personality    should 
be  developed  without  comparison  to  another. 
A  mother  became  panicky  if  Johnnie  did  not 
walk   as   soon   as   Mary,   or   if   his   vocabulary 
was   not  as   great.      She   herself  became   frus- 
trated   and    tense,    she    nagged    Johnnie,    she 
pushed  him  until  he  became  unsure  and  emo- 
tional.    The  saddest  of  these  mixed-up  little 
ones    was    the    child    who    at    one    time    had 
shown    potential    but,    because    of    frustration, 
overstimulation,  mishandling,  or  some  disturb- 
ing element  in  the  home,  had  developed  be- 
havioral  patterns   which   did   not   conform   to 
a    set    standard    and    who    was    dubbed    "re- 
tarded."     Some   of   these   children    reached   a 
point  of  no   return,  others  were  rehabilitated 
after    several    years    —    formative    years    — 
which  were  never  really  retrieved. 

On  the  other  hand,  good  things  were  hap- 
pening, too.  The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  was  working  constantly,  making 
their  findings  available  to  parents  and  work- 
ers. Doctors  became  aware  that  these  chil- 
dren needed  special  handling  and  were  advis- 
ing parents  of  this.  The  public  was  being 
educated  to  treat  these  children  without  overt 
pity.  Parent  tensions  were  relieved,  and  they 
were  proving  to  us  that,  with  the  proper  at- 
titude, with  proper  information,  properly 
handled,  normal,  happy  and  out-going  little 
people  could  be  developed. 

From  these  babies  we  have  learned  much, 
and  much  has  been  accomplished.  Diagnostic 
and  evaluation  centers  have  been  set  up. 
Medical  facilities,  health  clinics,  clinics  for 
all  handicaps  have  been  made  available. 
Boards  of  education  have  standardized  pro- 
grams for  the  four-  and  five-year-old  handi- 
capped. Laws  and  appropriations  have  been 
made  for  their  education.  To  my  knowledge, 
no  standard  program  has  ever  been  set  up  for 


the  pre-preschoolers,  the  little  one-,  two-  and 
three-year-old  ones.  This  is  where  our  work 
should  begin — in  the  homes,  with  the  mother 
doing  the  handling.  The  first  three  years  of 
a  child's  life  are  important  ones,  and  should 
belong  to  the  mother.  It  is  during  this  time 
that  he  gets  the  foundation  for  his  physical 
and  spiritual  training. 

In  order  to  start  this  early  training,  we 
must  have  early  referrals.  We  have  made 
great  strides  in  achieving  this  aim,  but  our 
referrals  are  not  complete.  We  in  Maryland 
thought  we  had  this  pretty  well  controlled. 
Dr.  PuUen,  our  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  sent  us  a  listing  of  all  visually 
handicapped  taken  from  the  last  census.  Five 
counties  listed  children  of  preschool  or  school 
age  under  "no  program."  Checking,  we 
found  some  eligible  for  our  program,  others 
too  badly  damaged. 

One   might   say   the   retrolental   is   a   thing 
of    the    past.      True,   but    there   are    still    the 
others:    the    retino    blastoma,    the    increasing 
anophthalmos,    the    optic    atrophy,    the    con- 
genital cataracts  and  glaucoma,  plus  the  blind 
child  with  other  handicaps.     The  mothers  of 
these   children   are   as   concerned   as  were   the 
mothers    of    the    RLF's.      What    we    learned 
from    our    prematures    can    be    applied    here. 
Foremost  must   come   the  early   referral.      In 
the  case  of  C.P.,  for  instance,  early  diagnosis 
and  therapy  are  necessary  if  a  child  is  to  ob- 
tain his  potential  development.     There  are  a 
lot    of    blind    C.P.'s    coming    along    who    are 
going  to  be  little  lost  souls,  doomed  to  cus- 
todial care  if  something  is  not  done  for  them. 
We  have  had  four  in  our  school  for  several 
years;  all  of  these  had  early  diagnosis.    There 
is   little  evidence   now  that  all,   at  one   time, 
wore  heavy  braces.     One  wears  a  small  night 
brace.      Last   year,   we   accepted   a   child   who 
had    not    had    early    referral;    she    is    still    in 
braces,   but   happy   and   learning   well.      This 
year,  we  are  taking  another  with  badly  dam- 
aged legs.     He  wears  braces  and  walks  with 
tripods.     His   case  was   diagnosed  at  the  age 
of   five.      He  will   require   some   special   han- 
dling, but  his  mind  is  so  alert,  and  his  will 
to  do  is  so  tremendous,  that  we  cannot  turn 
him  down.     Next  year  there  will  be  another. 
All    large    cities    have    these    wonderfully 
equipped    diagnostic    and    evaluation    centers. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  at  all  of  a  child's  status. 
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he  should  be  taken  there.  If  he  does  not 
live  in  the  city,  there  are  county  agencies, 
county  health  departments,  volunteer  groups, 
who  will  see  that  he  does  get  there. 

These  children  are  ours,  you  know.  Be- 
cause of  their  blindness  their  education  must 
come  from  us.  Cannot  we  standardize  a  pro- 
gram for  them,  concentrating  on  early  re- 
ferrals, early  diagnosis  and  therapy,  early 
mental  and  physical  evaluations,  trained  per- 
sonnel for  the  home,  and  then  the  proper 
placement?  Some  states  have  good  pro- 
grams. Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  we  could 
achieve  this,  not  for  a  few,  but  for  all  of 
our   fifty   states?  , 


I  feel  very  strongly  about  these  little 
people.  I  dread  the  error  of  placing  an  edu- 
cable  child,  a  child  with  good  potential,  in  a 
situation  with  grossly  handicapped  children, 
where  there  is  no  challenge,  no  competition, 
and  where  he  will  eventually  give  up  and 
become  lost. 

James  Agee  writes:  "In  every  child  who  is 
born,  under  no  matter  what  circumstances,  of 
no  matter  what  parents,  the  potentiality  of  the 
human  race  is  born  again."  This  we  should 
not  forget,  nor  should  we  forget  our  own 
responsibility  to  human  life,  our  own  responsi- 
bility to  each  one  of  these  children — our 
children. 


ITINERANT  TEACHING  SERVICES 

From  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Private  Agency  for  the  Blind 

Elizabeth  Maloney,  Director 

Educational  and  Social  Services,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


During  the  past  ten  years,  as  the  vast  army 
of  retrolental  fibroplasia  children  have  entered 
schools,  a  new  type  of  education  for  the  blind 
child  has  grown  very  rapidly  and,  at  least  in 
some  areas  where  I  am  personally  familiar 
with  the  program,  with  very  great  success. 
For  want  of  a  better  name,  this  type  of  teach- 
ing has  been  called  "itinerant  teaching."  I 
propose  today  to  discuss:  First,  what  itinerant 
teaching  is;  Secondly,  why  it  has  become  so 
popular;  and  Third,  to  consider  a  little  bit 
how  the  private  agency  for  the  blind  relates 
itself  to  a  program  such  as  an  itinerant  teach- 
ing program.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  try  to 
convince  you  that  this  is,  or  is  not,  the  type  of 
program  that  holds  the  greatest  potential  for 
blind  children,  but  rather  to  help  you  look  at 
the  program  as  it  presently  exists,  and  to 
perhaps  raise  with  you  some  questions  about 
its  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Itinerant  teaching  is,  unfortunately,  not  a 
very  good  name  for  the  kind  of  special  edu- 
cation that  is  provided  in  this  particular  form 
of  integrated  school  program.  The  word 
"itinerant"  derives  from  the  nature  of  the 
teacher's    daily    service.     The    child    is    en- 


rolled in  a  local  public  school  serving  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  resides  geographically.  To 
this  school  the  itinerant  teacher  comes  on  a 
regular  scheduled  basis,  meets  with  the  child 
for  a  lesson  and  with  a  variety  of  school 
personnel  as  needed,  in  order  to  plan  the  best 
educational  services  for  him.  Normally, 
itinerant  teaching  service  starts  at  kinder- 
garten level,  and  is  provided  to  the  child 
through  high  school.  The  number  of  times 
that  the  teacher  visits  the  school  varies,  de- 
pending on  the  needs  of  the  child  and  the 
ability  of  the  school  system  to  meet  these 
needs.  In  the  Long  Island  area,  the  average 
teacher  visit  is  three  times  weekly  during  the 
elementary  school  years,  with  a  tapering  off 
at  high  school  to  perhaps  one  or  two  visits 
weekly,  with  more  time  at  pressure  points,  if 
needed.  The  teacher  does  not  have  a  class- 
room in  any  school.  Her  classroom  is  her  car 
or  an  office  somewhere  from  which  she  can 
work.  She  is  provided  with  a  small  work 
space  in  each  school. 

The  teacher's  focus  with  the  blind  child  is 
primarily  in  the  area  of  teaching  special  skills, 
that   is.   Braille,   typing,   arithmetic,   methods, 
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use  of  special  devices,  maps,  etc.,  and  methods 
through  which  the  child  may  be  included  in 
all  of  the  school  curriculum — music,  art,  physi- 
cal education,  etc.  Her  emphasis  with  each 
child  is  different  and  relates  to  his  needs  and 
to  the  school  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  In 
some  districts,  schools  have  very  complete 
programs,  with  specialists  in  many  areas  who 
can  be  depended  upon  to  see  to  it  that  the 
blind  child  is  enrolled  in  all  of  the  necessary 
areas  of  curriculum.  In  others,  schools  oper- 
ate on  a  minimum  teaching  staff,  and  the  child 
may  spend  most  of  his  time  with  a  single 
teacher,  with  short  periods  of  specialized, 
training  and  these,  perhaps,  in  very  large 
groups. 

The  services  of  the  itinerant  teacher  differ, 
depending  on  the  school,  and  the  needs  that 
they  have  for  interpretation  and  direct  service 
in  relation  to  the  blind  child.  The  itinerant 
teacher,  even  though  she  is  in  her  first  year 
of  work,  therefore,  becomes  somewhat  of  an 
expert  in  the  school,  in  that  she  must  be 
available  to  offer  consultation  to,  not  only 
classroom  teachers  and  administration,  but  the 
program  specialist,  in  relation  to  what  an 
individual  child  can  and  cannot  do,  and  how 
he  may  be  included  in  various  aspects  of 
programs  in  order  to  have  a  full  and  com- 
plete education.  In  addition,  she  may  have  a 
liaison  with  the  home  and  with  the  com- 
munity, in  order  to  bring  to  bear  the  best 
possible  community  services  for  the  individu- 
al child,  and  in  order  to  help  the  family  to 
know  how  to  help  him  to  the  greatest  degree. 
It  is  a  taxing  responsibility  and,  in  its  very  best 
practice,  requires  teachers  of  high  integrity 
and  skill,  as  well  as  great  warmth  and  under- 
standing  of  the   children   they  serve. 

Why  has  itinerant  teaching  grown  so  rapid- 
ly? I  believe  the  answer  must  lie  in  many 
areas,  and  not  in  the  itinerant  program  alone. 
It  lies  first  in  the  fact  that  parents  of  blind 
children  have  had  sound  counseling  services 
during  their  children's  early  years.  They 
know  that  the  young  child  has  the  greatest 
potential  for  normal  development  if  his  care 
and  rearing  are  provided  in  an  atmosphere  of 
consistent  love  and  security  in  his  own  home. 
Parents  of  handicapped  children,  in  almost 
every  area  of  handicap,  have  discovered  their 
own  very  great  strength.  They  have  dis- 
covered   that,    by    demand,    they    can    secure 


much  help  and  many  programs  that  are  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  their  children.  Par- 
ents of  blind  children  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. They  have  sought  ways  of  keeping  their 
children  at  home.  They  have  been  helped  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  blindness  in  the 
child's  infancy  and  preschool  years,  and  they 
are  ready  to  take  on  the  additional  problems 
that  exist  during  the  school  years.  In  addi- 
tion, the  really  sound  preschool  programs 
have  been  concerned  with  the  needs  of  the 
young  child  first,  and  of  the  blindness  second. 

The  blind  child  does  have  certain  needs  in 
relation  to  blindness.  His  greatest  security, 
however,  comes  from  the  ability  to  identify 
with,  and  to  be  accepted  by,  other  children 
in  the  myriad  ways  in  which  he  is  like  them, 
in  his  relations  to  adults,  in  his  expression 
through  play,  in  his  joy,  his  anger,  his  selfish- 
ness and  his  giving.  From  the  understanding 
that  he  is  different  in  some  ways  from  other 
children,  primarily  in  the  way  of  his  per- 
ception, and  from  a  sense  of  having  a  peer 
group  in  this  area  of  difference,  comes  a  sec- 
ond kind  of  security.  He  needs  both.  This 
basic  experience  may  not  all  come  in  the 
preschool  years.  They  should  come  sometime 
not  later  than  the  first  few  years  of  school, 
depending  on  the  readiness  of  the  individual 
child   and  the  availability  of  good  services. 

Thus,  the  first  reason  for  the  development 
of  the  itinerant  teacher  program  stems  from 
the  preschool  service  which  becomes  an  im- 
portant factor  in  formal  educational  place- 
ment. This  service  is  able  to  make  available 
knowledge  of  family-child  relationships,  not 
merely  knowledge  of  what  exists  in  the  home, 
but  considered  opinion  about  what  can  be 
done  to  change  family  patterns,  so  that  the 
best  program  for  the  child  can  be  one  which 
is  acceptable  to  the  family,  and  one  which  it 
can  support.  Knowledge  of  the  home  is  not 
secured  in  a  vacuum,  but  becomes  one  of  the 
variables  which  perhaps  can  change,  depend- 
ing on  the  needs  of  the  family,  their  willing- 
ness to  work  towards  help,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  a  counseling  service. 

The  second  major  cause  for  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  this  type  of  service  is  a  changed 
and  enlarged  concept  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic school  educators  in  relation  to  what  their 
responsibility  is  to  education  of  the  excep- 
tional   child.      Educators    realize   that   the   ex- 
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ceptional  child  is  really  not  so  different  and, 
frequently,  that  such  a  child  provides  a  posi- 
tive  value   in   developing  school   programs. 

Again,   another    reason    is    that   it   is   more 
normal   in   terms   of  the  total  life  experience 
of   the    blind    person.      Hopefully,    the    blind 
person  will  live  in  a  sighted  society,  will  com- 
pete   in    sighted    industry,    will    have    leisure- 
time  pursuits  in  company  with  sighted  friends. 
One  hopes  that  early  exposure  and  integration 
with  sighted  peers  will  have  benefits,  both  for 
the  child  in  his  ability  to  develop  positive  ex- 
periences    and     thinking    concerning     sighted 
people,  and  for  other  children  in  that  it  may 
avoid     the    establishment    of    the    stereotype 
regarding   blindness    which   we   now   have   to 
overcome  with  so  many  in  the  sighted  popu- 
lation.     For   example,   in    two   rural    counties 
of  Long  Island  where  we  have  no  specialized 
nursery    school    for    blind    children,    most    of 
the   children   we   serve   have   gone   to   sighted 
nursery  schools  as  they  were  ready  for  them. 
We  have  not  found  on  the  part  of  a  sighted 
nursery-age    child    any    particular    reaction    to 
blindness.     In  fact,  there  does  not  even  seem 
to  be  a  real  ability  to  understand  what  blind- 
ness is.     For,  one  minute  the  blind  child  will 
be  led  around  the  room  by  a  sighted  friend, 
and   two   minutes   later   the   friend   will   have 
forgotten  that  the  child  does  not  see  and  will 
be  showing  him  pictures  in  a  book.     The  dif- 
ference of  blindness  does  not  really  seem  to 
have  very  much  meaning  at  this   point,  and 
the  acceptance  of  a   child   who   is   reasonably 
able,  in  terms  of  a  childlike  ability,  is  rapid 
and  easy.     This  is  a  healthy  and  a  democratic 
experience  for   both   the   blind   child   and   his 
family   and,   even   more   so,   for   sighted   chil- 
dren,  teachers   and   community   figures. 

A  final  reason  that  I  feel  the  itinerant  pro- 
gram may  have  great  appeal  is  that  it  may 
ofiFer  a  wider  educational  experience  for  the 
individual  child,  depending  on  the  resources 
of  the  school  system  involved.  One  small 
example  might  be  the  "show  and  tell"  period 
in  the  kindergarten,  a  first  experience  at  crea- 
tive use  of  language.  In  a  local  school,  each 
day  brings  great  variation,  depending  on  the 
cultural,  racial,  and  economic  background  of 
the  children  who  participate.  Each  day  brings 
new  knowledge  of,  and  acceptance  of,  the 
many   groups   represented   in   a  kindergarten. 


These  are  real  experiences  for  the  blind  child 
— and  rich  ones. 

How  does  the  private  agency  for  the  blind 
fit  into  the  itinerant  teaching  program?  One 
of  the  criticisms  of  many  agencies  today  is 
that  they  have  become  so  centered  on  direct 
service  that  they  forget  the  function  of  social 
reform  and  social  development  inherent  in 
their  very  existence.  The  private  agency  for 
the  blind,  by  virtue  of  the  special  place  it 
holds  in  today's  community,  has  a  real  serv- 
ice to  offer  in  this  area,  especially  in  develop- 
ing sound  new  programs  of  service.  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  an  agency  for  the 
blind  which  has  served  scores  of  young  blind 
children  has  a  function  to  perform  in  terms 
of  their  future  education.  Rather  than  de- 
fine an  over-all  function,  let  me  outline  for 
you  how  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
became  involved  in  this  program,  some  of  the 
special  areas  of  service  which  could  be  offered 
by  a  private  agency  and,  again,  how  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind  has  applied  itself 
to  these  specific  areas.  These  are  not  the  only 
possible  services.  The  ways  in  which  a  given 
agency  may  function  may  be  similar  or  very, 
very  different,  depending  on  its  staff,  its  over- 
all plan  of  service  and  the  available  services 
in  the  local  school  and  community. 

Actually,  in  our  service  area,  the  Industrial 
Home    for    the    Blind    started    the    itinerant 
teaching  program,  hired  the  first  two  teachers, 
went  into  the  schools  to  bring  about  a  readi- 
ness  to  accept   blind   children,  and   continued 
to  cover  the   full   teaching  staff  for  a  period 
of  two  years.     After  that,  it  has  covered  part 
of  the   teaching   staff  at   various   times.      Our 
first  venture  into  this  program  was  in  order 
to    meet    the   needs    for    a    day   program    for 
blind  children  in  the  area.     We  frankly  had 
no  idea  that  it  would  grow  to  be  a  program 
which,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  serves  nearly 
200  children.     It  was  our  estimate  that  per- 
haps 50  or  60  would  be  a  peak  load.     How- 
ever, the  children  served  are,  not  only  those 
who  have  been  known  to  the  Industrial  Home 
for   the   Blind   from   the  very   beginning   and 
who  have  been  readied  for  school  experiences 
through  our  help,  but  they  have  been  an  army 
of  blind   children   discovered   in  local   schools 
operating  at  possibly  minimal  basis  and  need- 
ing special  service.     These  children  were  the 
partially  sighted  groups  whose  vision  was  such 
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that  they  operated  fairly  freely  in  their  own 
environment  and  did  not  come  to  an  agency 
for  the  blind  for  counseling,  because  the  prob- 
lem was  not  an  obvious  one.  However,  with 
our  entrance  into  the  schools,  the  administra- 
tors became  more  and  more  aware  of  possible 
assistance  to  be  offered  to  these  children  with 
visual  problems,  and  many,  many  referrals 
have  come  to  us  from  the  schools  directly. 

It  has  long  been  an  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  philosophy  that  we  would  not  con- 
tinue in  any  program  any  longer  than  we  were 
needed  and,  secondly,  that  the  basic  business 
of  education  is  a  public  one,  and  not  one  to 
be  carried  by  the  private  agency.  Therefore, 
after  the  initial  pilot  phase  of  this  program 
was  under  way,  it  was  determined  to  ask  the 
local  authorities  to  take  over  the  expenses  of 
the  teaching  service.  This  they  did  willingly, 
but  with  the  request  for  continued  liaison  with 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  As  teach- 
ing salaries  were  taken  over  and  as  teachers 
were  developed  who  have  more  and  more 
skills  in  their  field,  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind's  work  directly  with  teachers  has 
become  more  in  the  area  of  social  consulta- 
tion, and  less  in  the  educational  field. 

The  private  agency  for  the  blind  can  serve 
by  developing  sound  programs  of  direct  social 
and  psychological  services  to  blind  children, 
both  of  preschool  and  school  age.  Such  pro- 
grams must  include  provision  of  consultation, 
where  indicated,  to  community  resources,  in- 
cluding schools.  Blind  children  in  any  kind 
of  educational  program. are  apt  to  have  prob- 
lems with  which  they  need  help.  They  have 
a  severe  handicap  and  live  in  a  highly  com- 
plex civilization  which  puts  the  utmost  de- 
mand on  the  individual.  Therefore,  we  have 
continued  to  offer  and  have  actually  increased 
our  direct  services  to  families  and  children  on 
both  a  casework  and  psychological  basis.  The 
private  agency  for  the  blind  can  serve  by 
meeting  the  unusual  needs  of  the  blind  child 
for   books,   equipment  and    supplies. 

As  you  all  know,  public  schools  do  not 
operate  on  a  single  curriculum  and  certainly 
do  not  operate  with  a  single  uniform  text. 
In  150  schools  on  Long  Island,  there  are  as 
many  different  texts  to  be  used  in  various 
areas  of  program.  Because  of  this,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  develop  a  Library  for  Blind 
Children   and   to   recruit  an   army   of  volun- 


teers to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children.  At 
present,  there  are  about  800  individuals  who 
do  Braining,  copying  into  large  type,  or  re- 
cording on  soundscriber  discs  for  the  children 
in  the  program.  This  is  not  enough  for 
even  our  own  immediate  needs  and,  therefore, 
each  year,  we  run  four  or  five  special  Braille 
classes  to  try  to  bring  more  volunteers  into  the 
picture,  and  we  also  run  special  brush-up 
courses  for  volunteers  in  order  to  increase 
their  skills  so  that  the  more  difficult  work 
of  Braining  may  be  accomplished  as  the  need 
for  it  increases.  We  have  not  begun  to  have 
answers  for  the  need  for  large  print  and  for 
recorded  materials.  In  addition  to  books,  we 
have  sought  out  all  kinds  of  educational  de- 
vices which  we  feel  have  value  to  the  children 
we  serve.  The  teachers  also  are  heavily  in- 
volved in  this  area  of  program,  constantly 
seeking  new  games  and  teaching  devices  which 
will  build  sound  concepts  for  our  blind  chil- 
dren. Devices,  however,  are  not  enough, 
and  we  know  that  more  and  more  real  life 
experiences  are  what  we  need  to  have  in  order 
to  do  the  job  that  we  have  set  out  to  do. 

The  private  agency  for  the  blind  can  serve 
by  offering  help  with  the  planning  and  pro- 
viding of  beneficial  educational  field  trips 
needed  by  blind  children  as  an  adjunct  to 
classroom  work.  This  year,  children  in  the 
program  were  involved  in  about  40  field 
trips.  Some  of  these  were  very  brief  trips, 
some  of  them  rather  extended;  all  of  them 
with  a  certain  amount  of  expense  involved. 
The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  has  been 
able  to  meet  this  additional  cost  and  to  help 
in  planning  and  scheduling  trips  in  some 
areas.  Not  only  is  the  cost  of  the  trip  im- 
portant, but  the  availability  of  other  voluntary 
assistance,  such  as  guides,  drivers,  and,  helpers 
on  these  trips  is  urgent. 

The  private  agency  for  the  blind  can  serve 
by  making  its  professional  understanding 
about  blindness  available  to  teaching  staff. 
There  is  a  body  of  knowledge  of  blindness 
which  cannot  be  assimilated  in  a  day  or  week 
or  school  year,  but  which  grows  with  the 
teacher  as  she  develops  skill  and  experience. 
We  remain  in  close  contact  so  that  we  are 
available  to  add  to  this  body  of  knowledge  as 
the  need  and  the  readiness  for  it  develops.  We 
also  remain  in  close  contact  with  school  sys- 
tems   in    order   to   kind   of   have   a   pulse   in 
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relation  to  this  kind  of  education  and  its 
development  within  the  area.  We  are  not 
willing  to  work  in  a  vacuum  or  to  say,  hav- 
ing stated  this,  that  it  is  now  launched  and 
full-grown,  because  we  feel  that  the  test  of 
the  program  is  still  partially  to  come.  That 
test  will  be  in  the  social  and  vocational  fitness 
of  the  children. 

The  private  agency  for  the  blind  can  serve 
by  developing  sound  programs  of  training  for 
social  adequacy.  As  early  as  age  8,  but  mostly 
around  the  age  of  12,  the  blind  child  is  in- 
volved in  an  extracurricular  activity  where  he 
learns  independent  travel,  self-care,  and  many 
simple  personal  skills  which  are  not  normally 
taught  within  a  school  system.  Proper  han- 
dling of  food,  household  utensils  and  repair 
equipment,  all  become  a  plus  which  must  be 
given  to  the  blind  child  as  he  is  ready  to 
learn  them.  There  is  not  enough  time  in  a 
school  day  to  offer  these  services  within  a 
school  system.  In  addition,  the  blind  child  at 
early  adolescence  again  comes  face  to  face  with 
the  question  of  his  difference  from  other  chil- 
dren, and  he  is  apt  again  to  have  raised  for 
him,  in  a  rather  critical  sense,  some  of  his 
doubts  about  his  adequacy.  It  is  important 
to  recognize  and  understand  the  strong  feelings 
that  arise  in  our  youngsters  when  they  face 
this  kind  of  growing  up  and  are  not  equipped 
to  handle  it.  A  plus-program  can  well  be 
provided  for  a  period  of  time  which  gives 
them  the  necessary  equipment.  It,  too,  may 
not  be  provided  in  a  vacuum.  It  must  be 
done  in  conjunction  with  the  total  school 
experience  and  with  the  family,  so  that  what 
is  taught  in  this  plus-program  is  practiced 
both  in  the  home  and  in  school,  with  free- 
dom and  approval. 

In  addition  to  social  adequacy,  the  private 
agency  for  the  blind  can  serve  by  develop- 
ing programs  of  consultation  to  the  recrea- 
tional and  camping  resources  of  the  com- 
munity. The  full  and  productive  use  of  lei- 
sure and  vacation  time  is  not  easy  for  a  blind 
child.  It  can  be  made  possible  through  inte- 
gration within  the  programs  structured  within 
the  community.  Perhaps,  now,  it  would  help 
if  we  look  at  some  of  the  problems  inherent 
in  a  program  such  as  this,  and  think  through 
how  they  can  be  met.  The  first  major  diffi- 
culty is  staff.  Finding  the  right  kind  of 
teacher    and    holding    her    is    important.       I 


think  most  important  is   recruitment,  because 
if  the  program  develops  as  it  should,  teachers 
find  it  a  most  satisfying  area  of  teaching,  and 
they  do  stay  with   this  program  over  a  long 
period   of  time.      Next   in   importance   to   re- 
cruitment is  the  need  for  continuous  training 
of  teachers.     Even  after  they  have  secured  the 
necessary  state  certification,  the  teacher  needs 
more,  and  more,  and  more  experience  in  order 
to  be  more  able  within  her  field.     She  must 
be  kept  in  touch  with  all  new  developments, 
both  in  general  education  and  in  special  edu- 
cation, and  must   be   encouraged   to   join   and 
work  with  associations  in  the  area  which  may 
benefit   her   in   relation   to   this   development. 
Teachers  work  in  many  schools,  but  are  not 
a  precise  part  of  any  one,  and  they  do  have 
feelings  of  isolation.   In  order  to  help  teachers 
to   a   maximum  performance,   it   is   important 
to   provide   some  kind   of   structured   meeting 
place  where  they  can  get  together  to  compare 
notes,    to    get    mutual    assistance    from    each 
other,  and  to  share  experiences.     This  is  vital. 
If   this   is    not   done,    individual    teachers    are 
apt  to  become  so  enmeshed  in  their  own  pro- 
gram that  they  no  longer  see  the  individual 
child   as    an    ordinary   child,    but   become   his 
specially    appointed    guardian,    tutor    and,    in 
fact,  owner.     This  is  followed  by  competition 
with    parents    and    school    and    can    be    very 
serious.      Teacher-child    relationships   may   be- 
come  problem    areas.      Because   the    itinerant 
teacher    works    on    a    very    direct    one-to-one 
basis  with  each  child,  her  tendency  to  identify 
with  the  child  is  sharply  increased.     She  does 
not  have  a  class  or  a  norm  against  which  to 
measure  the  individual  child,  except  the   rest 
of  her  caseload,  who  may  be  other  individual 
children.     It  is  vitally  important  that  she  have 
a  way  of  reevaluating  the  classroom  situation 
in   which  the  child   operates,  the  home  from 
which    the    child    comes,    the    strengths    and 
weaknesses  of  the  child,  and,  finally,  her  own 
particular  involvement  with  him.     The  teacher 
faces    difficulty    in    knowing    how    the    child 
functions   in   every  area.      It  is   her   responsi- 
bility to  know  this  if  the  child  is  to  have  a 
full,   rounded   educational   experience.      It   be- 
comes the  teacher's  responsibility  to  get  into 
school   at  a  point  when   the  child   is   having 
lunch  to  observe  his  eating  habits,  to  observe 
whether  he  is  with  a  group  or  isolated  from 
them,  whether  he  is  participating  in  a  group, 
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or  whether  he  is  waited  upon  by  a  group. 
It  is  her  responsibility  to  realistically  evalu- 
ate how  well  does  the  child  use  his  hands. 
At  an  early  age,  how  can  he  manage  shoe 
laces,  overshoes,  zippers,  buttons.  If  he  has 
trouble,  she  must  help  him  with  this,  or  find 
a  source  of  help  which  is  sufficient  to  his 
need.  The  teacher  must  be  able  to  recognize 
and  isolate  problem  behavior  within  her  case- 
load, and  she  must  be  ready  to  refer  for  assis- 
tance those  situations  which  require  help.  A 
good  teacher  knows  that  her  function  is  edu- 
cation, not  psychological  treatment,  and  not 
casework.  There  is  in  our  society  a  real  fear 
of  both  of  these  latter.  In  some  ways,  the 
person  who  needs  the  help  of  the  psychologist 
or  the  caseworker  has  something  wrong  with 
them.  It  is  much  easier  to  talk  to  the  teacher. 
However,  the  teacher  has  to  be  a  sufficiently 
professional  person  to  know  how  far  she  can 


go  with  talking  to  family  or  child,  and  then 
must  be  able  to  make  good  referrals  and  to 
stay  with  them.  ' 

Even  as  these  possible  problems  are  listed, 
you  realize  they  are  problems  of  certain  in- 
dividual teachers  in  the  program,  and  not 
problems  of  the  program  itself.  They  are 
amenable  to  help  through  adequate  super- 
vision. ■ 

In  summary,  I  have  tried  to  point  out  and 
to  review  with  you  what  itinerant  teaching  is, 
the  reasons  why  it  has  developed  and  become 
popular  so  rapidly,  and  some  of  the  areas  in 
which  the  private  agency  for  the  blind  can 
assist  in  the  development  of  a  sound  itinerant 
teaching  program.  It  is  vital  to  realize  that, 
if  the  private  agency  plans  to  offer  additional 
services  to  the  blind  children  on  its  caseload, 
these  services  must  be  offered  in  quality,  by 
professionally   skilled   personnel. 


PROBLEMS  OF  PLACEMENT 

William  R.  Young,  Director  of  Rehabilitation 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  Tampa,  Florida 

(Summarized  by  Dr.  Francis  M.  Andrews,  Chairman  of  Group  G 

Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 

Over  lea,  Maryland) 


I  shall  try  to  summarize  Mr.  Young's  talk 
on  "Problems  of  Placement"  of  his  blind 
clients.  It  was  a  most  informative  talk  given 
on  the  panel  of  Group  G  at  the  AAWB 
Convention  in  Miami  on  August  30,  I960. 

Previous  to  Mr.  Young's  discussion  we 
heard  two  excellent  papers,  one  on  the  "Pre- 
school Blind  Child,"  and  the  other  on  the 
"Itinerant  Teacher." 

Mr.  Young  pointed  out  at  the  start  that  the 
best  education  be  given  to  the  student  accord- 
ing to  his  ability.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
the  child  is  educated  in  a  day  set-up  or  resi- 
dential school,  so  long  as  the  individual  is 
important,  and  his  education  based  on  his 
ability. 

Academic  education  is  important  and  should 
be  carried  as  far  as  possible,  but  it  should 
be  realistic.  The  student's  limitations  should 
be   recognized   and   coped   with,   with   proper 


adjustment  on  vocational  training,  for  academic 
education  alone  cannot  fully  prepare  a  blind 
child  for  adult  social  and  vocational  competi- 
tion. 

Parents,  family,  and  teachers  should  work 
together,  so  that  the  blind  child  will  move 
about  with  ease  and  confidence,  will  observe 
the  social  graces,  will  know  how  to  keep  him- 
self properly  groomed,  etc.  All  this  must  be 
done  before  Rehab  is  approached  and,  if  it  is 
not  done,  rehabilitation  is  far  more  difficult. 
The  family  needs  early  counseling,  for  their 
attitude  toward  the  blind  child  is  most  im- 
portant. 

An  understanding  of  industry  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  a  study  of  Latin,  history  or  algebra. 
Industrial  arts  is  general  education  and  is  not 
primarily  concerned  with  developing  hand 
skills.      Its   aims   and   objectives   are: 

1.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  an  active  inter- 
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est  in  industrial  life  and  in  the  methods  and 
problems   of  production   and   exchange. 

2.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  the  apprecia- 
tion of  good  design  and  workmanship,  and 
the  ability  to  select,  care  for,  and  use  indus- 
trial products  wisely. 

3.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  the  habits  of 
self-reliance  and  resourcefulness  in  meeting 
practical  situations. 

4.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  a  readiness  to 
assist  others,  and  to  join  happily  in  group 
undertakings. 

5.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  desirable  atti- 
tudes and  practices  with  respect  to  health  and 
safety. 

6.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  a  feeling  of 
pride  in  his  ability  to  do  useful  things,  and  to 
develop  worthy  leisure-time  interests. 

7.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  the  habit  of  an 
orderly,  complete,  and  efficient  performance 
of  any  task. 

8.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  an  understand- 
ing of  good  planning. 

9.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  a  measure  of 
skill  in  the  use  of  common  tools  and  ma- 
chines, and  an  understanding  of  the  problems 
involved  in  common  types  of  construction 
and   repair. 

Keep  in  mind  that  we  are  working  with 
an  individual.  Therefore,  the  aims  of  voca- 
tional education  or  vocational  training  are: 

1.  To  develop  skills. 

2.  To  develop  understanding  of  producer- 
consumer  relations. 

3.  To  develop  understanding  of  employer- 
employee  relations. 

4.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  vocations 
as  they  relate  to  society. 


5.  To    conserve     natural    and    human     re- 
sources. 

If  your  program  is  one  of  arts  and  crafts, 
the  major  aims  here  should  be: 

1.  To  develop   worthwhile  leisure-time  ac- 
tivities. 

2.  To    provide    opportunities    for    creative- 

ness. 

3.  To  develop  skills. 

4.  To  develop  good  design  and  good  taste. 

5.  To  produce  motivations. 

Mr.  Young  went  on  to  point  out  that  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  each  individual.  One  must  work 
with  the  schools  without  interfering  with  the 
academic  preparation  or  any  other  preparation. 
It  is,  however,  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
have  a  smooth-working  relationship  and 
understanding  with  the  student  during  his 
high  school  years.  This  is  a  relationship 
building  confidence  and  interest,  knowledge 
and  ability  of  the  rehabilitation  agency  in  each 
student. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  non-mysterious, 
but  it  is  designed  in  philosophy  to  assist 
severely  handicapped  people  in  selecting  voca- 
tions in  which  they  are  interested,  and  for 
which  they  have  ability.  It  should  not  be 
narrow  nor  inflexible;  otherwise  it  is  of  little 
value.  By  the  same  token,  the  education  of 
the  youngster  must  be  flexible  in  philosophy 
and  not  hide-bound  or  limited  by  tradition  or 
habit. 

It  sums  up,  then,  to  a  very  cooperative 
working  together,  in  a  practical  climate  of 
mutual  trust  and  high  interest,  and  devotion 
to  accomplishing  the  objective,  with  the  in- 
dividual student's  aim  having  the  top  billing 
and  the  feature  role  throughout  the  whole 
process. 
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The   first   meeting   of   Section    I   was    held 
Tuesday    evening,    August    30,    I960,    from 
8  to  10  P.M.  in  the  Americana  Hotel,  Miami 
Beach,    Florida.      This    meeting   was    a   panel 
discussion  of  problems  in  the  Business  Enter- 
prise  section   of   the   diflFerent   states   and   the 
members  of  the  panel  were  as  follows: 
Dr.  Francis  Cummings,  Delaware 
Mr.  William  Ratchford,  Maryland 
Mr.  Roy  Kumpe,  Arkansas 
Mr.  George  McFaden,  Alabama 
Mr.  Lou  Rives,  "Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  John  Prickett,  Georgia 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Chair- 
man William  Hathaway,  who  then  presented 
Mr.  Gordon  Joyner.     Mr.  Joyner  outlined  the 
problems   for  discussion   in   this   meeting   and 
turned  the  moderation  of  the  panel  over  to 
Leon   Hall.     The  problems   outlined   by   Mr. 
Joyner  were  as  follows: 

Discussion  Topics  for  Group  I 
Meetings 

1.  Why  is  Group  I,  after  nine  years,  so 
small? 

A.  Is  it  lack  of  interest,  travel  funds, 
or  are  there  other  factors? 

2.  Should  we  have  regional  meetings,  and 
if  so,  how  could  they  best  be  financed? 
Perhaps  O.V.R.  might  consider  this 
problem. 

3.  Where  are  we  finding  Business  Enter- 
prises supervisory  personnel? 

A.  Is  there  a  need  for  O.V.R.  to  estab- 
lish and  finance  a  training  facility 
for  prospective   B.E.P.    personnel? 

B.  How  great  is  the  need  for  in-service 
training  of  our  supervisory  per- 
sonnel? 

4.  Has  the  time  come  for  us  to  think  more 
in  terms  of  hot  food  service,  or  should 
we  continue  with  the  standard  type? 

5.  Is  there  a  need  for  new  Federal  legis- 
lation to  broaden  the  definition  of  a 
vending  stand  to  include  hot  food  serv- 
ice? 


6.  Should  the  stand  program  be  subsidized 
and  considered  sheltered  employment,  or 
should  two  separate  stand  programs  be 
developed  —  one  a  self-supporting  enter- 
prise, the  other  a  submarginal  program 
operated  primarily  for  therapeutic  pur- 
poses? 

7.  Since  many  have  described  the  stand 
program  as  "The  Showcase  of  Work  for 
the  Blind",  what  should  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  operators  be? 

8.  How  important  is  the  Business  Enter- 
prises program  to  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation services,  and  to  what  extent  is  it 
recognized? 

A.  Is  it  reserved  for  left-overs  and 
what  we  term  "the  red  headed 
stepchild"? 

9.  Can  a  committee  of  successful  restaurant 
operators  serve  a  useful  function  as  an 
advisory  body  for  B.E.P.? 

10.  How  can  we  best  meet  competition 
from  the  vending  machine  concession- 
aires? 

There  was  good  participation  in  this  meet- 
ing from  the  floor.  The  main  topics  of  dis- 
cussion were  numbers  2,  5,  6  and  10. 

The  question  in  number  2  was  directed  to 
Mr.  Lou  Rives  from  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  was 
his  opinion  there  possibly  should  be  regional 
meetings  of  this  group.  He  also  stated  that 
the  training  courses  sponsored  by  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  conducted  by  Harbridge 
House  might  serve  the  same  purpose  as  re- 
gional meetings  of  Section  I. 

The  question  in  number  5  was  direaed  to 
the  entire  panel  and  two  or  three  of  the  panel 
members  responded  to  the  question.  It  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that,  with  a  few 
amendments  or  changes.  Public  Law  565  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  vending  stand  program. 

The  question  of  subsidized  or  sheltered 
employment  in  the  vending  stand  program 
was  discussed  at  great  length.  The  majority 
of  the  panel  felt  that  employment  in  the 
vending    stand   program    should    not   be   con- 
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sidered  as  sheltered  employment,  but  should 
be  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  Mr.  Roy 
Kumpe  from  Arkansas  took  exception  to  this 
opinion  and  stated  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  program  being  considered  a  sheltered 
operation. 

The  question  of  how  to  meet  competition 
from  vending  machine  concessionaires  was 
discussed  at  some  length,  with  differing  opin- 
ions from  the  panel  and  from  the  floor.  There 
were  differences  of  opinions  as  to  how  vend- 
mg  machines  and  vending  machine  com- 
panies could  be  used  to  subsidize  the  opera- 
tions of  vending  stands.  The  question  be- 
fore the  panel,  of  course,  was  vending  com- 
panies who  are  in  direct  competition  with  the 
vending  stand  program.  It  was  agreed  that 
machines  could  be  used  to  a  good  advantage 
to  supplement  individual  stand  locations.  It 
was  also  felt  that  we  would  have  serious  com- 
petition from  vending  machine  companies  and 
catering  services,  and  these  sources  of  compe- 
tition must  be  studied  continually,  so  that 
the  different  state  programs  can  offset,  in  some 
way,  the  competition  offered  by  these  com- 
panies. 

At  one  point  in  the  program  the  question 
of  the  American  Business  Council  for  the 
Blind  was  injected  into  the  discussion,  but  this 
question  was  ruled  out  of  order  with  time 
being  given  at  a  following  meeting  for  this 
question. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned. 


The  second  meeting  of  this  Group  was  held 
at  2  P.M.,  September  1,  I960. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Chair- 
man William  Hathaway,  who  introduced 
Section  I  Secretary  Leon  Hall,  who  in  turn 
introduced  the  featured  speaker.  This  speaker 
was  Mr.  Clarence  M.  Walker  of  the  Atlanta 
Coca  Cola  staff,  and  his  talk  was  entitled 
"Public  Relations  in  Operations  and  Sales- 
manship". Mr.  Walker  did  an  excellent  job 
in  this  talk  to  our  Section.  There  was  also 
good  attendance  from  members  outside  our 
Section. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  talk  and  after  dis- 
cussion from  the  floor  on  certain  phases  of 
Public  Relations  work,  all  visitors  to  the 
meeting  were  excused  and  the  Section's  busi- 
ness meeting  was   held. 

The  topic  for  discussion  in  this  business 
meeting  was  the  question  of  the_  American 
Business  Council's  proposal.  Mr.  Carl  John- 
son from  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
was  recognized  by  the  Chairman  and  was  al- 
lowed time  to  present  the  thinking  of  Ameri- 
can Business  Council  to  the  membership. 
After  considerable  discussion  on  this  matter,  a 
motion  was  made  and  seconded  to  allow  the 
Chairman  of  Section  I  to  appoint  a  Steering 
Committee  to  study  the  proposals  made  by 
Mr.  Johnson.  There  was  no  opposition  to 
the  motion,  and  it  carried  unanimously. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

Leon  C.  Hall,  Secretary 
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PIANO  TUNING  —  TRADE  OR  PROFESSION? 
Harry  F.  Delany 


Since  1912,  more^  blind  men  have  achieved 
independent  living  with  piano-tuning  than  in 
any  othertTade  or  profession  in  Georgia.  This 
is  a  significant  development,  but  there  has 
been  no  recognition  of  its  importance.  In 
1910  the  study  of  piano-tuning  was  formally 
begun  at  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind. 
It  has  continued  until  the  present  time.  Dur- 
ing those  early  days,  the  bright  students  were 
encouraged  to  study  piano-tuning,  whereas, 
today  students  elea  the  study  of  piano-tuning 
just  as  they  choose  other  high  school  subjects. 
There  is  not  much  encouragement  toward  any 
given  subject.  In  1912  the  study  of  piano- 
tuning  was  considered  a  privilege  to  the  stu- 
dents who  were  willing  to  work  long  hours 
and  extra  hours  to  achieve  their  goal.  Today, 
because  of  accreditation,  the  standard  fifty- 
minute  period  is  given  for  classes,  and  al- 
most no  time  is  required  for  practice.  In 
only  Dr.  Frank  Andrew's  school  is  the  old 
twenty-five-minute  classroom  period  still  in 
vogue.  Because  of  the  small  number  of  stu- 
dents in  each  class,  a  special  dispensation 
could  be  asked  from  the  accreditation  boards 
which  might  help  in  the  residential  schools. 
Although  the  course  of  study  has  improved, 
and  the  subjea  matter  of  the  course  is  more 
in  detail,  it  still  lacks  the  thoroughness  neces- 
sary to  bring  out  piano-tuners  on  the  pro- 
fessional level. 

The  piano-tuning  instructor  at  the  Georgia 
Academy  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Barna  C.  Jones, 
at  the  present  time  is  writing  for  AAIB  his 
plan  of^  three  years  of  piano-tuning  instruc- 
tion, to  fill  out  the  course  more  adequately,  so 
far  as  time  is  concerned.  The  piano-tuning 
shop  equipment  at  the  present  consists  of 
almost  every  type  of  piano  and  action  and 
almost  every  tool  and  gadget  that  the  industry 
has  for  sale;  however,  because  of  the  limited 
hours  put  in,  very  little  knowledge  about  the 


various  types  of  pianos  is  achieved  by  the 
student. 

No  stream  of  work  goes  through  the 
Academy  shop  regularly,  and  only  an  intro- 
duction to  the  tools  is  made.  Perhaps  a 
more  thorough  method  of  completing  a  course 
in  piano-tuning  would  be  to  give  the  students 
who  propose  to  follow  the  trade  a  special 
year  of  intensive  study,  but  this  would  involve 
channeling  enough  custom  work  through  the 
shop  to  permit  the  student  to  become  familiar 
with  the  various  types  of  repairing  and  regu- 
lating and  afford  some  degree  of  speed  in 
tuning.  This  method  has  been  followed  at 
the  Academy  in  years  past,  but  is  now  in 
discard.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  this  discard- 
ing was  a  mistake. 

The  special  tools  and  equipment  developed 
particularly  for  the  blind  have  not  been  too 
well  received  by  the  blind  tuners  in  Georgia, 
but  we  recognize  that  some  of  them  have  a 
great  deal  of  merit.  A  good  many  of  these 
tools  are  nothing  more  than  gadgets,  for  ex- 
ample, the  special  sandpaper  file  which  is 
grooved  to  fit  the  hammer,  so  that  the  begin- 
ner will  not  slope  the  hammer  to  the  right 
or  left,  may  do  very  well  for  an  amateur,  but 
in  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  custom  tuning,  it 
would  be  too  slow  and  cumbersome.  There 
is  enough  variety  in  the  tools  available,  so 
that  a  young  man  is  able  to  select  the  tools 
which  his  teacher  recommends  and  that  he  likes. 
Generaly  speaking,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
will  furnish  these  tools  to  a  client,  so  the 
cost  is  not  material.  Every  man  should  have 
an  adequate  set  of  tools  and  should  know  how 
to  use  them  correctly.  One  of  the  worst  things 
about  our  young  tuners  is  their  lack  of  speed 
in  tuning.  I  have  always  thought  that  dur- 
ing the  training  period  the  student  should 
be  taught  to  change  pins  without  using  his 
left  hand.     This  can  be  done  by  practice  in 
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gauging  the  distance  between  tuning  pins. 
Only  in  tuning  the  strings  of  the  original 
temperament  should  a  blind  man  use  two 
hands. 

To  those   of  you   who   are  advocating   that 
our  visually  handicapped  children  attend  pub- 
lic schools,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  for- 
getting the   importance  of  specialized   manual 
training  and  craft  work  for  the  blind  student, 
as   well    as   the   study   of   Braille   music,   staff 
notation  and  the  study  of  music  itself,  which 
is  best  taught  at  the  residentiar  school.     You 
are  forgetting  when  you  recommend  this  that 
the  blind  child  ranks  as  a  second  class  citizen 
in  the  public  schools,  whereas,  in  the  residen- 
tial school,  he  is  generally  speaking  on  equal 
terms   with  his   fellow   students.      I   really   do 
not  know  the  answer  here  as  to  which  is  the 
better  method   of  training,   the   residential   or 
the  public  school.     I  ask  you,  do  you   really 
know  the  answer?      Aren't  you   just  hoping? 
In    the   last    twenty   years,    there    has    been    a 
tendency  in  our  residential  schools  to  relegate 
piano-tuning   to   those   students    who   are   not 
able    to    do    well    in    their    academic    studies. 
The  young  people  who  are  not  endowed  with 
literary    acumen    are    given    a    smattering    of 
piano-tuning  and  sent  out  from  the  school  to 
make   their   way  in   the  world.      If  they   fail, 
then  they  are  sent  to  a  regional  school  where 
it   is    hoped    they   will   learn   the   trade   more 
thoroughly.     I  do  not  know  how  the  students 
are  faring  from  the  regional  schools.     We  all 
hope  that  these  schools  set  up  in  the  United 
States  may  be  the  answer  to  our  prayers   for 
better    trained    piano-tuners    and    technicians. 
And   if   they   will   make   the   course   of  study 
broad  enough  and  hard  enough,  they  will  do 
more   in    the    way    of   training    better   piano- 
tuners  than  heretofore.     One  thing  is  certain, 
that  ever  important  stream  of  work  through 
the  shop  is  necessary  so  that  the  student  can 
get  thorough  knowledge  of  all  types  of  pianos. 
I  would  like  to  mention  here  the  good  work 
done   at   Roosevelt   University   in   Chicago    in 
the   refresher   courses   given   to   instructors   in 
piano-tuning.      These    summer    courses    have  : 
shown    the    instructors    some    of    their    own    ) 
shortcomings  and  ways  to  improve  their  own 
teaching   methods.      It   will   be   well   if   these 
classes   were   repeated   from   time   to   time   so 
that    our    instructors    would    keep    abreast    of 
our  changing  times.    Also  I  would  like  to  give 


a  pat  on  the  back  to  AAIB  for  its  efforts  to 
standardize  the  courses  in  piano-tuning 
throughout   the   country. 

Because  of  the  intensive  training  given  by 
our  piano  factories  to  their  tuners  and  to  the 
servicemen  in  the  stores  selling  their  products, 
and  because  of  the  number  of  manuals  written 
by  the  various  piano  manufacturers,  the  piano- 
toners  of  today  are  better  tradesmen  than  they 
were  forty  years  ago,  when  all  a  man  had  to 
have  to  tune  a  piano  was  a  tuning  hammer, 
one  rubber  mute,  and  a  spirit  of  bluff.  A 
blind  piano-tuner  today  has  competition  from 
very  able  trades  people  who  are  better  skilled 
in  their  craft  than  he,  and  his  competition  has 
reams  of  written  diagrams  on  pianos  which 
are  difficult  for  the  blind  man  to  read. 

For  the  successful  practice  of  piano-tuning 
I  advocate  that  the  beginner  should  be  a  high 
type  individual,  bright  in  his  academic  studies, 
with  a  high  degree  of  manual  dexterity,  a 
good  ear  for  pitch,  timbre  and  tone.  He 
should  study  his  trade  of  piano-tuning  during 
his  stay  in  high  school  and  then  an  intensive 
year  of  special  study  or  perhaps  a  stay  in  the 
regional  school.  After  that,  if  it  is  at  all  pos- 
sible, college  training  leaning  toward  the 
sciences  will  be  well  worthwhile.  This  is  sug- 
gested  because  of  the  keen   competition. 

A  successful  piano-tuner,  in  order  to  com- 
pete, must  be  well  educated,  well  grounded 
m  his  profession,  must  know  how  to  sell  his 
services  to  the  public,  and  must  have  a  wari^ 
and^  friendly  personality.  It  may  help  too  if 
he  is  an  extravert.  Several  years  ago  a  man 
with  normal  vision  who  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Georgia  decided  to  go  into 
piano-tuning  because  he  thought  he  would 
love  the  work.  This  man  is  now  doing  well 
in  piano-tuning  in  Georgia  on  the  profesisonal 
level. 

In  Georgia,  where  we  have  no  factories, 
there  are  three  distinct  types  of  piano-tuners: 
First,  those  who  do  shop  work  in  the  stores 
and  who  are  rarely  seen  by  the  public;  Second, 
those  who  are  sent  out  by  the  store  on  service 
calls;  Third,  those  engaged  in  custoni  tuning 
for  the  general  public  in  their  own  right  and 
who  depend  on  the  public  for  recommenda- 
tions for  their  next  job.  To  my  way  of  think- 
mg,  the  last  group  represents  the  highest  type 
of  tuner  and  only  the  better  tradesman  and 
the    professional    man    can    succeed    here    in 
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building  clientele.  It  is  well  enough  for  the 
man  who  can  see  to  be  a  competent  trades- 
man, but  for  a  visually  handicapped  man  to 
succeed  to  the  highest  pinnacle,  he  must  offer 
his  services  on  a  professional  level. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  which  may  be 
helpful  to  a  young  tuner: 

1.  Never  cut  prices,  but  never  overcharge. 

2.  Tell    the    truth    even    though   you    don't 
get  the  job. 

3.  Never    condemn    the    customer's    piano, 
even  though  it  is  not  a  Steinway. 

4.  For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  brag  on  your- 
self  or   your   work. 


5.  Don't  hurry  through  your  work.  Charge 
enough  for  your  services  and  take  time  to 
chat  a  little  o.:  a  friendly  basis  if  the  customer 
is  interested.  i       ■         I 

Now  I  said,  don't  brag  on  your  work,  but 
it  is  all  right  to  brag  on  your  grandchildren 
and  your  pupils. 

I  v/ish  to  acknowledge  help  from  two  of 
my  favorite  pupils,  Mr.  Barna  C.  Jones,  in- 
structor at  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind 
in  Macon,  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Jesse  Manley, 
instructor  in  piano-tuning  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind,  in  Lansing,  Michigan. 


WHAT  THE  PIANO  TECHNICIANS  GUILD  WOULD  MEAN 
TO  THE  BLIND  TUNER 

Everett  Proctor,  Miami,  Florida 


There  are  many  ways  that  the  Piano  Tech 
nicians  Guild  could  benefit  the  blind  tuner. 
The  Benefits  are  the"  same  as  those  for  the 
seeing  tuner,  because  most  of  the  work  on  the 
piano  is  by  hearing  and  feeling. 

My  reasons  for  joining  PTG  were:  To  as- 
sociate with  tuners  in  my  area  and  to  talk 
over~the  problems  that  they  might  be  able 
to  help  me  solve  and  in  turn  help  them,  if  I 
can,  to  solve  theirs. 

There  are  over  1200  PTG  members  in  the 
country,  but  only  15  per  cent  of  them  are 
tlind.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  because  they 
cannot  meet  the  qualifications,  or  that  they 
do  not  know  that  there  is  such  a  guild.  To 
explain  what  I  meant  by  not  being  able  to 
meet  the  requirements  is  to  say  that  there 
are  tuners  that  only  do  the  tuning  work. 

For  the  amount  of  dues  you  pay,  for  the 
year,  you  receive  many  benefits  in  return. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  available  ma- 
terial, in  print,  for  the  blind  tuner  that  could 
help  him,  but  only  one  magazine  The  Braille 
Piano  Technician  that  is  written  in  Braille. 
There  is  hope  that,  soon,  more  material  will 
be  available  in  Braille;  and  that  more  blind 
tuners  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ties open  to  them  in  PTG. 


There  is  an  entrance  fee  of  $28.00;  after 
that  it  is  $25.00  a  year. 

You  are  required  to  be  able  to  set  a  tem- 
perament. A  temperament  is  the  system  or 
process  of  slightly  modifying  the  intervals  of 
the  scale  so  as  to  admit  the  modulation  with- 
out the  use  of  an  inconveniently  large  num- 
ber of  distinctions  in  pitch.  You  have  to  be 
able  to  regulate  and  repair  all  three  types  of 
piano  actions.  Regulating  is  really  an  impor- 
tant part  of  piano  work.  In  regulating  a 
piano,  you  should  be  able  to  press  the  keys 
down  y^  of  an  inch,  and  the  hammers  should 
travel  1%  inches  between  the  hammer  rail 
and   the  strings. 

There  are  four  more  steps  that  have  to  be 
considered  in  regulating  a  piano,  but  I  will 
not  bore  you  with  the  details.  There  is  a 
pamphlet  that  can  sum  up  PTG  better  than 
I  can. 

P.T.G.   Membership   Does    Pay   Ofif 

There  Are  Dollars  of  Profit  in 

This   Good   Sense! 

It  may  seem  out  of  order  to  speak  of  the 
money  value  of  membership  in  PTG  or  any 
professional   organization,  since  such  a  mem- 
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bership  is  always  regarded  first  as  a  privilege 
and  a  distinction.  Professional  and  business 
men  strive  for  membership  in  their  several 
organizations  and  are  careful  to  do  nothing 
which  would  cause  them  to  lose  it.  It  is  the 
stamp  of  approval  by  ivhich  the  public  jndges 
their  ability  and  trustworthiness. 
\  However,  in  the  highly  commercialized 
era  of  today,  it  is  also  expected  membership 
will  mean  increased  income.  And,  it  does. 
The  buying  public  has  become  so  aware  of 
the  protection  which  organization  affords  that 
it  looks  with  suspicion  on  all  professional 
persons  who  cannot  claim  such  membership. 
Because  of  this,  non -members  must  invariably 
work  harder  to  obtain  business,  and  they 
usually  also  must  offer  cut  prices  for  their 
service   or  merchandise. 

Piano  Service  Is  No  Exception  to  This  Rule 

For  many  years,  the  lack  of  a  truly  vigor- 
ous and  effective  organization  of  piano  tuners 
and  technicians  kept  the  tuning  profesison  at 
low  ebb,  economically  and  socially.  Before 
the  Piano  Technicians  Guild  and  its  two  par- 
ent organizations  were  formed,  the  dignity  of 
piano  service  and  its  cultural  value  to  the 
community  were  generally  overlooked  by  the 
public,  because  there  was  no  group  with  the 
numerical  or  financial  strength  to  make  its 
importance  known.  True,  there  always  have 
been  tuner  organizations  of  a  sort,  usually 
small  and  limited,  and  because  they  have 
been  divided  and  sometimes  working  against 
each  other,  these  small  organizations  were  too 
weak  to  make  any  lasting  impression  on  the 
public.  As  a  result,  the  tuner  was  "low  man 
on  the  totem  pole"  where  income  and  prestige 
is  concerned.  His  income  was  not  that  of  a 
professional  man.  It  compared  more  often 
with  that  of  a  common  laborer,  and  the  pub- 
lic, consequently,  regarded  him  with  no  great 
esteem. 

The  Piano  Technician's  Guild  is  rapidly 
correcting  this  unfavorable  situation.  Under 
the  Guild  banner,  all  former  tuner  organiza- 
tions of  consequence  have  now  been  brought 
together  to  form  a  force  great  enough  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  piano  service  profes- 
sion effectively.  The  piano  tuner  no  longer 
is  that  "necessary  evil";  he  has  become  a  full 
partner  in  the  great  piano  industry  and  the 
whole   world    of   music.      He    is   gaining   the 


respect  and  cooperation  of  manufacturers, 
dealers  and  teachers  throughout  the  land. 
And,  even  more  important,  he  has  regained 
his  own  self-respect  and  confidence.  He  has 
become  a  part  of  a  truly  great  industry,  and 
is  no  longer  apart  from  it.  He  has  become 
a  professional  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name. 

Now  what  does  this  mean  in  dollars  and 
cents?  Ask  any  PTG  member  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  his  income  has  risen  sharply 
because  of  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
his  fellow  craftsmen  in  the  Guild.  Many  de- 
clare that  their  earnings  have  risen  25  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent,  and  some  even  more,  due 
to  the  educational  and  technical  advantages 
which  they  have  experienced  through  Guild 
membership.  Here  is  a  line  from  just  one 
member's  testimony:  "Before  the  convention, 
I  was  dubious  about  raising  the  tuning  fee 
from  $8.00  to  $10.00.  Since  then  I  have 
been  charging  $10.00  in  town  and  $12.00  out 
of  town  with  no  resistance."  (The  letter, 
dated  July  20,  1959,  is  on  file  at  the  PTG 
home  office.)  If  that  tuner  does  no  more 
than  500  tunings  a  year,  his  yearly  income 
will  have  been  increased  by  at  least  $1000! 
(Note:  Several  PTG  chapters  have  success- 
fully raised  tuning  fees  in  their  localities  to 
a   standard   of   $12.50) 

Why?      How  Can  They  Do  This? 

1.  Membership  establishes  public  confi- 
dence  in  a  person's  ability  and   integrity. 

2.  It  opens  doors  which  might  cjtherwise 
remain  closed. 

3.  It  justifies,  without  question,  a  service 
fee  which  skill  and  long  years  of  training 
deserve. 

4.  Guild  members  have  the  great  weight  of 
piano  industry  endorsement  to  support  them. 

5.  Membership  in  a  powerful  organization 
such  as  PTG  gives  a  boost  to  the  morale;  it 
helps  a  man  believe  in  himself  and  his  own 
worth. 

6.  It  is  the  highest  stamp  of  public  ap- 
proval and  recognition  which  the  piano  tuner 
can   enjoy. 

And  More 

A  PTG  member  has  at  his  constant  com- 
mand the  help  and  advice  of  the  finest  tech- 
nical minds  in  the  piano  industry,  both  in  the 
factory  and  the  service  field.     Consultation  on 
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any  knotty  technical  problem  is  his  for  the 
asking. 

A  membership  card  in  the  Guild  provides 
admittance  to  any  piano  factory,  here  and 
abroad;  it  helps  to  establish  credit  with  supply 
houses  and  even  at  banks;  it  enables  the 
holder  to  participate  in  all  piano  technical 
workshops  at  local  or  national  levels;  it  pro- 
vides the  member  with  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  his  fellow  craftsmen.  A  Guild  mem- 
ber is  inside  looking  out,  not  outside  peeking 
in.  There  is  a  tremendous  dijference  in  the 
view. 

If  you  are  a  non-member  of  the  Piano 
Technician's  Guild,  then  you  are  cordially 
invited    to    investigate    the    advantages    which 


membership  offers  you.  Only  a  few  of  these 
advantags  have  been  cited  here.  You  owe 
careful  consideration  of  this  to  yourself,  your 
dependents,  and  to  the  profession  itself.  The 
unity  of  organization  is  economic  salvation. 
Disunity  is  economic  suicide.  Proof  of  this 
may  be  seen  elsewhere  about  you,  in  busi- 
ness, in  the  professions,  in  industry.  People 
working  together  get  things  done! 

There  are  now  approximately  12,000  trade 
associations  in  the  United  States.  But  only 
one,  the  PlANO  TECHNICIAN'S  GUILD,  speaks 
for  piano  service  men,  and  it  speaks  for 
its  members  with  a  voice  so  loud  and  clear 
that  it  is  heard  throughout  the  land. 

Who  is  speaking  for  you? 


ADJUDICATING  MUSIC  FESTIVALS  IN  SCHOOLS 


Anne  Burrows,   Edmonton,  Alberta 


My  first  experience  as  an  adjudicator  might 
very  well  have  been  my  last;  for  we  narrowly 
missed  death  on  the  highway,  thanks  to  the 
eflforts  of  our  driver  to  make  up  for  an  un- 
pardonably  late  start  for  our  destination. 
Moreover,  an  evening  which  began  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  uneasiness  among  the  ad- 
judicators, ended  with  a  mood  of  open  hos- 
tility. 

Our  destination  was  the  small  Northern 
Alberta  town  of  Redwater,  and  our  party,  of 
which  I  was  an  unofficial  member,  was  led 
by  the  principal  adjudicator,  a  gentleman  with 
the  high  sounding  title  of  "Coordinator  of 
Cultural  Activities  for  the  Province  of 
Alberta."  The  occasion  of  our  visit  was  a 
local  talent  show,  which  included  everything 
from  carefully  memorized  examination  pieces, 
to  cowboy  songs.  The  serious  argument  be- 
gan when  it  came  to  the  end  of  the  evening 
and  the  judges  had  to  award  the  grand  prize 
of  $25.00  to  the  best  performance  in  the 
show.  It  seemed  that  the  choice  was  between 
a  fifteen-year-old  girl  who  sang  "I  Warm  so 
Easy,  so  Dance  Me  Loose",  to  her  own  ac- 
companiment on  the  accordion,  and  a  serious 
youth  playing,  admittedly  slowly  but  with   a 


most  sincere  feeling,  Rachmaninoff's  most  in- 
evitable Prelude,  the  one  in  C  Sharp  Minor. 
Over  our  mutinous  protests,  the  Coordinator 
awarded  the  prize  to  the  singer,  because,  he 
said,  she  looked  so  cute,  and  it  would  please 
the  crowd.  He  may  have  been  right  on  both 
counts;  but  we  all  felt  that  it  was  not  for 
us  to  discourage  either  good  work  or  better 
music  in  this  way.  The  more  particularly 
was  it  important,  in  that,  in  Redwater,  good 
music  lessons  are  as  hard  to  come  by  as  is 
public  recognition  of  anything  worthwhile 
artistically.  For  the  sake  of  the  honor  of 
Alberta  it  must  be  said  that  the  coordinator 
was  relieved  of  his  post  soon  afterwards,  and 
the  present  holder  of  that  office  has  very  dif- 
ferent aims  and  standards. 

I  served  my  apprenticeship  as  an  adjudica- 
tor in  the  four  seasons  beginning  in  1954. 
The  Community  Leagues  of  the  City  of 
Edmonton  organized  a  series  of  talent  festivals 
in  each  district,  with  final  competitions  for 
the  local  winners.  In  an  effort  to  put  mat- 
ters on  a  serious  basis,  the  officials  who  ran 
the  competitions  asked  members  of  the  Ed- 
monton Branch  of  the  Alberta  Registered 
Music   Teachers    Association    to    serve    as    ad- 
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judicators.  As  so  often  happens,  most  of  the 
work  fell  to  members  of  the  executive  of  the 
organization,  and,  as  one  of  these,  I  did  my 
share.  Like  good  disciples,  we  went  out  in 
couples,  wherever  we  might  be  sent.  I 
worked  with  a  number  of  partners,  and  when 
we  went  out  we  generaly  divided  the  work 
so  that  my  friend  did  all  the  writing,  and  I 
the  talking.  Written  and  spoken  adjudica- 
tions were  required,  in  addition  to  marks.  The 
level,  though  a  little  higher  than  that  prevail- 
ing in  Redwater  at  the  time,  was  on  the 
whole  mediocre,  and  I  doubt  if  much  good 
came  of  our  brain-racking  efforts  to  be  helpful 
to  the  candidates.  There  were  exceptional 
moments,  however.  I  remember  with  special 
pleasure  hearing  a  young  girl  playing  a 
Chopin  Nocturne  with  a  lovely  tone  and 
natural  sense  of  style.  Because  she  had  not 
attracted  much  public  attention  up  to  that 
time,  her  parents  were  not  all  in  favor  of  her 
continuing  her  musical  studies.  However,  a 
deserved  success,  such  as  she  had  as  the 
result  of  praise  and  a  high  mark  both  in  the 
local  and  city  competition,  helped  her  to  per- 
suade the  family  that  she  should  have  more 
lessons.  She  went  on  to  obtain  a  good 
diploma  and  to  become  a  successful  teacher 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  she  was  invited  to 
be  the  pianist  for  the  Edmonton  Light  Opera 
Company. 

At  first,  the  talent  festivals  were  quite  well 
run;  but  it  was  not  long  before  a  deterioration 
was  noticeable.  Adjudicators  came  to  receive 
shorter  and  shorter  notice  of  their  assignments, 
and  less  and  less  recognition  of  their  work. 
We  had  to  cope  single-handed  with  irate  and 
disappointed  mammas,  and  often  to  quell  a 
roomful  of  squirming  children,  with  little  or 
no  support  from  the  chairman.  I  decided  that 
my  career  in  this  particular  form  of  social 
services  had  come  to  an  end  on  the  day  that 
I  received  an  anonymous  phone  call  complain- 
ing in  abusive  language  about  my  criticism 
of  a  particular  weak  imitation  of  the  antics 
of  Elvis  Presley.  My  colleagues  soon  followed 
my  example  and  the  Community  Leagues 
turned  in  their  search  for  adjudicators  to  the 
ranks  of  housewives  and  teenagers.  As  far 
as  I  know,  the  talent  festivals  have  died  a 
wistful  death. 

It  was  about  this  time,  in  the  spring  of 
1957,     that     another     opportunity     presented 


itself.  My  friend,  Mr.  G.  K.  Green,  of  the 
Extension  Department  of  the  University  of 
Alberta,  phoned  to  ask  if  I  would  consider 
acting  as  adjudicator  for  a  competitive  festival 
that  was  a  combined  school  and  community 
affair  in  a  rural  district  South  of  Edmonton. 
It  seemed  that  there  was  no  one  else  available 
who  could  do  the  job;  and,  while  I  was  not 
at  all  sure  that  I  could  either,  I  thought  it 
was  something  I  ought  to  try.  We  wrote 
ahead  asking  for  a  capable  secretary  and 
someone  to  meet  my  bus,  and  that  I  should 
expect  to  be  paid  for  my  services.  My  bus 
was  duly  met  by  a  Mr.  Jones,  who  explained 
that  the  organizers  of  the  festival  were  all 
of  Welsh  origin.  At  once  I  knew  that  serious 
business  was  in  hand,  with  so  many  people 
having  actual  or  ancestral  memories  of  Eisted- 
fodau.  Mr.  Jones  also  said  that  the  com- 
mittee was  at  sea  as  regards  some  of  the 
practical  arrangements  and  would  appreciate 
some  help.  I  decided  not  to  confide  my  own 
misgivings  to  Mr.  Jones,  as  it  was  better  to 
have  only  one  of  us  completely  worried.  We 
arrived  at  our  destination  to  find  a  heavy 
programme  arranged  for  me  and,  incidentally, 
a  very  light  one  for  the  speech  arts  adjudica- 
tors, no  less  than  three  wise  men  from  the 
neighboring  town.  Meanwhile,  I  had  to  judge 
classes  in  solo  singing,  solo  piano,  rhythm 
bands,  school  choruses,  specially  selected 
choirs,  a  dance  band,  and  various  other  mis- 
cellaneous combinations  of  voices  and  in- 
struments. No  one  had  prepared  the  slips, 
those  indispensable  pieces  of  paper  with  the 
candidate's  name,  age,  class  number  and 
various  other  statistics  upon  it,  that  is  pre- 
pared for  recording  the  adjudicator's  pearls,  or 
imitation  pearls,  of  wisdom.  I  knew  enough, 
even  in  those  days,  to  realize  that,  without  an 
additional  secretary,  we  could  never  manage 
to  keep  up  to  the  time-table  and  do  proper 
work.  So  I  suggested  that,  for  this  occasion 
at  any  rate,  it  would  be  necessary  to  dispense 
with  written  adjudications,  and  it  was  re- 
luctantly agreed   that  this   should   be  done. 

The  timetable,  especially  in  a  school  festi- 
val, may  not  be  played  fast  and  loose  with. 
A  great  man  from  many  thousands  of  miles 
away  and  with  an  enormous  reputation  may 
hold  up  proceedings  in  a  festival  in  a  big 
city  and  get  away  with  it;  but  country  meal- 
times cannot  be  disturbed  or  school  bus  sched- 
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ules  disrupted  for  anything  less  than  a  major 
disaster.  Working  calmly  and  intelligibly  to 
a  timetable  is  one  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  successful  adjudication.  On  the  oc- 
casion in  question,  I  began  at  9:30  in  the 
morning,  and  finished  at  about  12:30  that 
same  night,  with  only  short  breaks  for  meals. 
At  the  end,  I  made  so  bold  as  to  enquire 
about  paying  the  piper.  To  my  dismay  I 
found  that  the  organizers  had  not  expected 
to  do  that.  Normally  I  should  have  wilted 
probably  at  that,  and  gone  on  my  way;  but  it 
is  remarkable  what  a  working  day  of  that 
length  and  intensity  will  do  to  bolster  perse- 
verance and  blunt  sensibilities,  and  so  I  per- 
sisted, and,  amicably  enough,  we  agreed  upon 
a  honorarium  for  my  services. 

After  I  made  my  report  to  Mr.  Green  in 
the  Department  of  Extension,  I  understood 
that  I  had  been  accepted  as  a  member  of  the 
panel  of  adjudicators.  This  is  a  small  group 
of  professional  people  who  are  specially 
equipped  for  the  work  or  interested  in  it. 
Most  of  us  know  one  another  well,  some  are 
close  friends,  and  we  have,  in  general,  the 
same  aims  and  standards  in  our  work  as 
adjudicators. 

Organizers  of  festivals  may  get  in  touch 
either  with  the  Department  of  Extension  at 
the  University,  or  with  the  Cultural  Activities 
Branch  of  the  Government  of  Alberta,  and 
employees  of  both  those  departments  are 
obliged  to  serve  upon  requests,  and  as  far  as 
their  busy  schedules  will  allow.  When  there 
is  need  for  extra  help,  they  may  call  upon  the 
services  of  free  lance  adjudicators,  such  as 
myself.  All  of  us  charge  fees;  but  some  of 
us  set  a  higher  value  on  our  services  than 
others.  After  my  first  year,  I  began  to  charge 
more,  and  I  have  not  found  that  I  suflFered 
thereby  in   terms  of  number  of  engagements. 

Money  to  pay  for  the  festivals  comes  partly 
from  charges  made  to  competitors,  or  audi- 
ences, or  both,  and  whatever  cannot  be  paid 
for  from  this  source  is  made  up  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Province  upon  request,  and 
provided   it   is   a   reasonable   sum. 

Although  my  first  experience  of  adjudica- 
tion involved  competitive  festivals,  from  the 
time  I  joined  the  panel  onwards  I  have 
mostly  been  sent  out  to  do  non-competitive 
or  demonstration  festivals.  For  these  no 
marks  are  given,  and  no  prizes  either.     Incen- 


ti-e  is  provided  in  that  the  best  entries  in  each 
class  are  invited  to  take  part  in  a  public 
concert.  That  this  is  often  a  powerful  and 
eifective  incentive  may  be  illustrated  by  an 
incident  from  the  last  festival  in  which  I 
worked.  There  I  had  the  good  luck  to  choose 
a  boy  who  sang  with  tremendous  verve  and 
volume  a  song  exactly  suited  to  his  voice  and 
imagination.  He  had  had,  unknown  to  me, 
a  seriously  delinquent  past  history  and  a  neg- 
lectful family,  and  the  opportunity  the  festival 
provided  for  him  to  shine  publicly  meant 
much,  not  only  to  him,  but  to  his  warm- 
hearted teacher  who  told  me  about  it  with  a 
lump  in  the  throat. 

While  the  children's  work  is  not  marked, 
performances  must  be  given  a  classification. 
Usually  the  terms  applied  are:  good,  very 
good,  and  excellent.  The  word  "good"  ac- 
quires in  this  context  an  elasticity  never  in- 
tended in  the  dictionary;  but  I  retain  for  ex- 
cellent its  proper  meaning,  and  employ  it  very 
sparingly  indeed. 

The  adjudicator  must  cooperate  with  many 
people  insofar  as  this  is  possible.  He  must 
go  along  with  arrangements  made  by  the  or- 
ganizers and  keep  to  the  timetable  as  best  he 
can,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  organization 
and  his  own  reputation,  but  also  to  help  his 
fellow  adjudicators,  if  he  has  any,  who  may 
be  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  grade  two's 
choral  speech  before  the  singing  adjudicator 
has  chosen  a  suitable  euphemism  for  grade 
two's  performance  of  "Spotty  and  Dotty"!  I 
really  learned  the  art  of  keeping  up  with  my 
schedule  when  I  first  had  a  three-day  festival 
organized  by  a  most  efficient  and  delightful 
young  music  supervisor.  We  had  to  under- 
take twelve  choruses  to  the  hour  and  ten 
rhythm  bands.  It  was  hard  work,  but  pos- 
sible. On  the  other  hand,  during  the  last 
festival  in  which  I  took  part,  I  was  expected 
to  hear  twelve  solos  in  twenty-five  minutes,  a 
manifest  impossibility,  and  so  I  complained 
in  no  uncertain  terms  to  people  who  could 
not  understand  why  I  was  making  so  much 
fuss,  and  who  will  probably  not  invite  me 
back  again. 

In  demonstration  festivals  especially,  the 
adjudicator  acts  as  advisor  as  well  as  judge, 
and  the  former  function,  is,  if  anything,  the 
most  important.  After  each  class,  I  try  to 
gather    the    children    about    me    and    talk    to 
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them,  and  to  the  audience,  as  it  were,  over 
their  shoulders.  When  I  hear  the  perform- 
ance, I  immediately  dictate  my  formal  com- 
ments to  my  secretary,  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing a  more  informal  verison  of  the  truth  in 
Braille  for  my  own  use  when  I  am  on  my 
feet.  The  notes  are  on  small-sized  sheets  of 
paper  and  are  inconspicuous.  Nothing  is  said 
about  my  being  blind,  and  those  concerned 
seem  quite  unconcerned  about  my  singularity. 
After  the  classes  are  over  comes  the  time  to 
help  the  teachers  and  parents  and  anyone  else 
who  might  be  involved  in  preparing  the  chil- 
dren for  their  work.  We  give  advice  on 
repertory  as  well  as  on  a  suitable  training 
program,  and  sometimes  our  advice  is  sought 
in   regard  to  teaching  methods  also. 

To  several  schools  I  have  been  invited  now 
for  several  years,  and  a  most  encouraging 
progress  is  evident.  I  remember  one  school 
in  particular  where  I  found  two  gems  for  my 
collection  of  unbelievably  bad  music.  The 
first  was  in  a  class  which  is  in  any  case  my 
bete  noir,  since  it  usually  goes  on  intermin- 
ably and  includes  some  of  the  worst-prepared 
of  all  the  music  we  have  to  listen  to,  the  vocal 
duets.  They  are  invariably  out  of  tune,  as 
was  the  example  I  have  in  mind.  Two  high 
school  girls  got  up  and,  with  closed  eyes  — 
(I  could  tell  from  the  sound,  but  I  checked 
with  my  secretary  to  make  sure)  —  and  soft 
palates  in  collision  with  their  tonsils,  if  such 
a  thing  is  possible,  they  sang  "Life's  Dream 
is  O'er."  On  the  same  occasion  I  heard 
"Christ's  Railroad  to  Heaven"  as  a  vocal  solo. 
It  didn't  even  have  the  excuse  of  enthusiasm 
to  justify  its  presence  on  the  program.  Now, 
however,  this  same  school  division  is  produc- 
ing music  that  is  healthy  and  lively  and  ani- 
mating, not  only  to  the  performers,  but  to 
the   audience.     There   is  a   long  way   to  go; 


but  good  standards  are  gradually  being  estab- 
lished, and  good  relations  between  all  con- 
cerned with  the  running  of  the  festival. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  in  this  area  rests 
upon  the  adjudicator,  who  must  often,  in 
addition  to  doing  a  job  as  a  professional 
musician,  actor  or  whatever,  convince  skepti- 
cal school  principals  that  all  the  disruption 
of  academic  routine  that  festivals  involve  is 
worthwhile  to  them,  as  well  as  to  everyone 
else. 

In  conclusion  I  must  say  that  I  love  the 
work,  for  the  variety  and  interest  that  it 
brings.  Any  tendency  there  may  be  towards 
an  incipient  Jehovah  complex  is  firmly  curbed 
at  every  turn.  Everyone  can  take  a  hand  in 
this,  from  the  gentleman  at  the  luncheon  who 
addressed  the  rattlers  of  coffee  cups  and, 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen  and  adjudicators,"  to 
the  chairman  of  my  room  on  one  occasion 
who  advised  a  horde  of  restive  youngsters  that, 
if  they  found  the  adjudicator's  remarks  unin- 
teresting, they  were  not  to  make  a  noise  but 
should  go  to  sleep  instead.  Then  fellow- 
adjudicators  keep  one  guessing.  One  tells  me 
that  I  am  far  too  soft,  another  thinks  me 
severe;  a  third  says  I  am  too  long-winded  and 
hifaluting,  and  a  fourth  I  ought  to  be  able 
to  find  more  things  to  say,  especially  about 
vocal  duets.  The  work  is  extremedy  arduous 
and  demanding;  but  it  is  equally  worth  doing. 
If  I  have  a  regret,  it  is  that,  so  far,  I  have  had 
little  in  the  way  of  piano  classes  to  judge, 
though,  as  a  pianist,  it  is  in  these  classes  that 
I  feel  most  at  home.  However,  I  have  been 
invited  to  adjudicate  a  three-day  festival,  the 
Lake  Centre  Music  Festival,  in  British  Colum- 
bia, where  piano  classes  outnumber  all  others 
by  two  to  one,  and  after  that,  who  knows 
what  the  next  step  may  be? 
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MUSIC  AS  PROGRAMMED  BY  THE 
UTAH  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mrs.  Tessie  Jones,  Home  Teacher 
Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


The  music  program  as  sponsored  by  the 
Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind  is  presented 
as  a  functional  part  of  the  agency  curricula. 
It  is  not  conceived  that  music  is  a  "must" 
for  every  client,  nor  is  it  suggested  that  par- 
ticipants in  the  program  will  achieve  profes- 
sional status.  It  has  been  noted,  however, 
that  a  music  program  may  lend  itself  to  vari- 
ous usages,  both  real  and  artificial.  If  interest 
in  doing  can  be  activated,  the  responsible 
simulus  must  surely  have  a  place  in  a  teach- 
ing program.  Since  we  are  concerned  that 
clients  achieve  a  realistic  adaptation  to  their 
visual  limitation,  we,  as  teachers  and  workers 
for  the  blind,  are  obligated  to  explore  the 
multimde  of  techniques  and  resources  em- 
ployed in  attaining  that  goal. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  Utah  to  have 
had  the  understanding  and  cooperation  of 
the  agency  personnel  in  helping  to  promote  a 
serviceable  music  program.  The  home  teach- 
ers employed  have  been  able  to  offer  instruc- 
tion in  piano,  accordion,  harmony,  ear-train- 
ing, singing,  Braille  music  notation,  and  some 
instrumental  fundamentals.  The  teachers  have 
also  been  able  to  provide  accurate  informa- 
tion and  instruction  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  staff  and  print  music  symbols. 
This  information  is  more  meaningful  through 
the  use  of  a  raised  staff  and  symbols.  There 
are  several  devices  on  the  market,  and  teachers 
will  find  them  of  real  value  in  their  teaching 
of  print  music  to  either  blind  or  sighted 
students.  We  are  aware  that  the  music  pro- 
gram in  Utah  is  in  no  way  all  inclusive;  how- 
ever, it  provides  additional  oppormnities  and 
experiences  for  those  clients  who  are  inter- 
ested and  who  display  some  ability  in  music 
endeavors. 

In  the  fall  of  1947,  a  choral  group  was 
organized  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  area.  The 
organization    was    a   spontaneous   thing    stem- 


ming from  a  desire  to  sing  just  for  the  love 
and  fun  of  singing.  We  were  most  gratified 
and  pleased  to  find  that  we  had  enough  en- 
thusiasts to  make  it  possible  to  perform  some 
four-part  choral  arrangements.  We  found 
that  teaching  the  chorus  parts  by  rote  was  the 
most  acceptable  and  feasible  approach  to  ac- 
quiring a  choral  repertoire.  Many  of  the 
chorus  members  did  not  read  Braille  music, 
and  had  no  special  interest  in  learning  to  do 
so.  Since  the  beginning  of  our  choral  efforts, 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  do  a  maximum 
of  Braille  music  transcribing  because  of  the 
limited  supply  of  current  material  already 
Brailled.  Volunteer  readers  have  assisted  im- 
measurably in  the  transcribing  procedure,  and 
many  readers  have  received  a  rather  exhaust- 
ing music  reading  education. 

In  1953,  a  second  choral  organization  was 
formed  in  the  Ogden  area.  The  two  choruses 
have  performed  independently,  and  have 
combined  their  efforts  in  the  presentation  of 
many  programs  throughout  the  state  of  Utah, 
and  have  made  an  appearance  in  Idaho. 

Through  the  years,  we  have  developed  a 
men's  quartet,  a  girl's  trio,  several  duet  com- 
binations, soloists — both  piano  and  vocal,  and 
one  dance  orchestra.  Although  these  group- 
ings have  not  been  static  or  constant,  they 
have  given  to  the  individuals  involved  a 
measure  of  self-confidence  and  a  sense  of 
valued  achievement. 

Teachers  who  work  with  the  music  program 
in  Utah  employ  it  as  one  more  testing  ground 
for  determining  client's  aptimdes  and  inter- 
ests. If  we  encounter  persons  who  display 
ability  and  have  the  desire  to  use  music  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  our  responsibility  be- 
comes one  of  channeling  the  client's  efforts 
to  agencies  concerned  with  training  and  place- 
ment programs.  , 
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The  matter  of  public  relations  is  vital  to 
the  personnel  of  any  agenq^,  and  we  in  Utah 
have  had  substantial  evidence  that  our  music 
program  has  affiliated  itself  in  that  area. 
Participants  in  the  program  have  given  gen- 
erously of  their  time  and  talents,  and  have 
assisted  in  fund-raising  ventures  unrelated  to 


work  for  the  blind.  Our  program  could  be 
named  a  community  resource,  and  its  worth 
can  be  determined  through  its  functional 
progress.  Should  any  teacher  aaively  engage 
in  a  music  program,  the  rewards  may  be  most 
satisfying  and  the  work  most  detailed  and 
time-consuming. 
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CAMPING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Walter  Boninger,  Direaor,  Highbrook  Lodge 

Group  Worker,  The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Using  Dr.  Buell's  summary,  presented  to 
this  conference  last  year,  as  a  guide,  we  find 
that  somewhat  over  3,000  blind  adults  make 
use  of  about  20  varying  camping  facilities.! 
All  ages,  from  the  young  adult  to  the  golden, 
come  alone  or  with  their  families  for  periods 
that  vary  from  two  days  to  five  weeks.  The 
annual  camping  trip  is  seen  as  a  time  for 
fun,  relaxation,  and  release  from  the  ten- 
sions and  frustrations  of  everyday  life.  Some 
just  relish  the  three  good  meals  a  day,  while 
others  enjoy  being  with  people  who  are  their 
friends  and  with  whom  they  have  a  common 
bond.  Camp  is,  of  course,  all  this.  Seen, 
however,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pro- 
fessional worker,  camp  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  an  agency  serving  the  visually  handi- 
capped. It  is  one  of  a  number  of  services 
designed  to  help  the  individual  learn  how  to 
live  as  a  blind  person. 

As    a    general    rule,    agencies    serving    the 
blind     have     as     their     goal     the     promotion 
of    the    interests    of    the    blind    in    the    com- 
munity.     They      strive      through      education, 
counseling,    employment    and     recreation,    to 
open   to   the   blind   person   every   opportunity 
for   independent  and   useful   living.     To   this 
end,  group  work  services,  among   others,  are 
offered  to  help  a  person  gain  or  retain  con- 
fidence   in    his    social    relationships.      Key    to 
this   process    lies    in    the   attitudes   which    the 
person   has   about   himself   and   his   blindness. 
To  put  it  diflFerendy,  one  of  the  goals  of  re- 
habilitation   is    the    creation    of    a    self-image 
which   will   be   based   on    the   reality   of   the 
individual's  capacities  and  not  on  the  stereo- 
typed  and    often    false   concepts   of   blindness 
which  are  prevalent  in  our  culture.     To  this 
end,   a  purposefully   structured   camping   pro- 
gram can,  I  believe,  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution.    The  unique   aspects   of  the  camp 
setting,     the     activities     participated     in,     the 
people    encountered,   all    held   together   by    a 


trained    staflF,   lend    themselves   particularly   to 
the   social   rehabilitation   of   the   individual. 

Among  the  unique  aspects  of  camp,  the  first 
I  want  to  discuss  is  that  camp  is  an  artificial 
community    created    for    a    specific    purpose.2 
Among  our  purposes  is  the  exemplification  of 
all  the  best  attitudes  and  behaviors  in  relation 
to  living  as  a  blind  person.     Over  the  years 
of  the  camp's  existence,  the  staff  has  developed 
a  set  of  norms  and  expectations — a  camp  way 
of   life — into   which   the   individual   is   drawn 
almost  automatically  and  inevitably  as  he  sets 
foot  on  camp  grounds.     For  example,  we  ex- 
pect  our   campers   to   do   as   much   for   them- 
selves as  can  reasonably  be  expected.     When 
a  new  camper  arrives  he  is  shown,  sometimes 
luggage   in   hand,  the  use  of  the  guide  wire 
and   directed    to   his    cottage.      The    counselor 
may   walk   alongside,   engage   him   in   conver- 
sation,   but    will    not    offer    his    arm.      Thus, 
without   any  awareness,   most   likely,   of  what 
is  happening,  the  camper  begins  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  camp's   norm  of  independent  liv- 
ing.    More  likely  than   not,  during  an  eight- 
day    stay    at    camp    he    will    hear    this    norm 
verbalized  both  by  staff  and  campers,  and  will 
become   aware   of   a    conscious    purpose.      He 
will  be  making  his  own  bed,  keeping  his  cabin 
area  in  order,  and   sharing  in  cabin  clean-up 
responsibilities.      He    will    pass    food    around 
the  dinner  table  and  help  himself  to  what  he 
needs.     Though  individuals  vary  in  their  ca- 
pacities, everyone  knows  that  camp  is  a  place 
where  "we  do  what  we  can  for  ourselves." 

A  second  and  related  norm  is  that  of 
activity  and  participation.  "We  come  to  camp 
to  do  things,  and  there  is  always  something 
to  do."  A  choice  of  three  or  four  activities 
both  morning  and  afternoon,  as  well  as  a  dif- 
ferent evening  program  every  night,  makes 
allowances  for  individual  differences.  Activi- 
ties vary  in  the  demands  that  they  make  upon 
the  camper,  and  campers  vary  in  their  abili- 
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ties  and  interests,  as  well  as  in  the  nature 
and  intensity  of  their  relationships  with 
others.  With  this  in  mind,  staff  consciously 
and  continuously  encourages  participation  at 
whatever  level  is  most  comfortable.  Success 
in  one  area  often  provides  the  incentive  for 
attempts  in  other  areas.  Camp  is  a  safe  and 
protected  setting  in  which  to  try  one's  wings 
in  a  great  many  different  activities. 

A  third  norm,  or  rather  set  of  norms,  like- 
wise related  to  the  previous  two,  lies  in  the 
attitudes  of  staff  towards  the  campers  and 
their  blindness.  Essentially  it  is  an  adult 
attitude,  one  of — pardon  the  cliche — accept- 
ance, which  takes  the  person  for  what  he  is, 
allowing  him  to  function  to  his  fullest  with- 
in the  limitations  of  his  handicap.  It  is  a 
positive  attitude  towards  life.  Society  may 
suggest  that  it  is  better  to  be  dead  than  blind. 
At  camp,  it  is  certainly  fun  to  be  alive.  There 
is  a  good  and  gay  spirit  that  permeates  camp 
life,  a  spirit  which  many  a  blind  person 
thought  had  fled  together  with  his  sight.  Few 
things  are  more  contagious  and  therapeutic 
than  sharing  in  the  laughter  of  a  group  of 
campers,  laughter  even  at  some  of  the  humor- 
ous by-products  of  the  handicap.  Staff  sets 
the  tone  at  camp.  It  is  difficult,  nigh  im- 
possible, not  to  be  affected,  even  if  only  for 
a  little  while. 

Along  with  these  norms,  a  second  unique 
aspect  of  camp  is  that  it  is  an  experience 
away  from  home.  Now,  not  all  homes  are 
bad — not  all  overprotect  or  unnecessarily  iso- 
late the  individual — but  even  good  homes 
need  to  be  gotten  away  from.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  for  the  newly  blinded.  The 
opportunity  to  be  together  with  a  wide  variety 
of  blind  people,  in  a  setting  geared  to  bring- 
ing out  maximum  capacities  of  each  indi- 
vidual, gives  the  newly  blinded  person  a 
genuine  opportunity  for  evaluating  his  own 
mode  of  adjustment.  If  he  does  come  from 
a  home  where  everything  is  done  for  him, 
he  will  see  very  quickly  at  camp  that  there 
are  many  things  that  he  can  do  for  himself. 
If  he  is  the  kind  of  a  person  for  whom  this 
dependence  has  been  a  source  of  frustration 
and  dissatisfaction,  the  camp  experience  may 
provide  the  incentive  necessary  to  move 
ahead.  If  his  family  has  reinforced  his  own 
feelings  of  inadequacy  by  isolating  him  from 
contacts    with    social    groups,    the    camp    ex- 


perience may  show  him  that  there  are  contri- 
butions that  he  can  make  to  such  groups  and 
may  therefore  act  as  a  bridge  to  continued 
group  participation  upon  his  return  home. 
For  those  whose  home  life  is  what  we  would 
call  ideal,  camp  can  become  a  conformation 
of  their  sound  adjustment  in  relation  to 
others. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  who,  because 
of  age,  other  physical  limitations  or  person- 
ality and  family  factors,  do  not  carry  the  camp 
experience  with  them  into  their  daily  lives, 
but  revert  quickly  to  their  accustomed  and 
undemanding  patterns.  For  them,  the  trip  to 
camp  is  a  sort  of  annual  pinching  oneself  to 
confirm  that  one  is  still  alive.  This  pinch 
is  a  tremendously  exhilarating  experience,  re- 
membered with  nostalgia  and  anticipated  with 
intense  pleasure,  but  that  is  all.  As  a  value 
of  camp,  however,  it  should  not  be  mini- 
mized. In  our  culture,  unfortunately,  there 
are  altogether  too  many  people  who  never 
have  such  an  experience. 

A  third  unique  aspect  of  camp  lies  in  the 
nature  of  its  group  experience.^  We  all 
know  that  man  is  a  social  animal,  that  he 
needs  to  associate  with  others  for  his  own 
satisfaction  and  to  meet  his  need  of  a  sense 
of  belonging.  One  yardstick  available  to 
man  for  measuring  his  worth  as  an  individual 
lies  in  the  things  that  he  can  do  for  and  with 
others,  whether  it  is  bringing  home  the  pay 
check  to  support  a  family,  having  fun  at  a 
church  picnic,  speaking  out  on  a  community 
issue  at  a  city  council  meeting,  or  helping  a 
neighbor  hang  a  garage  door.  With  the  onset 
of  a  physical  handicap  such  as  blindness,  these 
activities  frequently  stop  altogether  or  are 
seriously  curtailed.  The  individual  becomes 
overwhelmed  with  feelings  of  worthlessness 
and  lack  of  capacity.  We  know  that  almost 
always  these  feelings  of  social  inadequacy  are 
grossly  exaggerated  and  are  not  in  line  with  a 
person's  total  capacities.  One  of  our  prime 
concerns  therefore  in  helping  such  a  person 
is  to  change  these  attitudes  which  have  been 
paralysing  his  behavior.  However,  as  Alan 
Klein  points  out,  it  is  also  possible  to  induce 
a  change  in  behavior,  to  give  the  person,  so 
to  speak,  a  "new  perspective  on  behavior," 
and  consequently  to  modify  the  negative  at- 
titudes.4 

At    camp,    where    our    contact    is    only    for 
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eight  intense  days,  it  is  this  approach  which 
is  in  operation.  We  have  already  seen  how 
the  person,  often  quite  without  awareness  of 
what  is  happening,  is  drawn  into  some  degree 
of  conformity  to  camp  norms,  into  the  activi- 
ties and  the  interpersonal  relationships  of 
camp  life.  Equally  important  is  the  existence 
of  a  structured  group  program  to  which  this 
person  can  make  a  meaningful  contribution, 
meaningful  because  it  is  in  line  with  his 
abilities,  because  he  can  see  it  as  essential  to 
the  program's  success  and  can  receive  recog- 
nition for  it  from  his  fellow  campers  and 
staff.  Such  a  group  experience  is  at  the  core 
of  camp's  eflFectiveness  as  an  aid  to  social  re- 
habilitation. 

To  see  one  example  of  how  such  a  pro- 
gram operates,  let  us  look  at  Highbrook 
Lodge,  the  summer  camp  of  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind,  upon  whose  experiences 
this  paper  is  based.  During  the  course  of  the 
summer,  five  groups  of  32  campers  come  to 
stay  at  the  Lodge  for  eight  days.''  They  are 
accommodated  in  four  cabins,  sleeping  eight 
people  each,  two  for  men  and  two  for  women. 
In  assigning  campers  to  cabins,  staff  seeks  to 
maintain  an  equal  proportion  between  the 
partially  sighted  and  the  totally  blind  and 
between  the  new  and  experienced  campers. 
Individual  preferences  are  considered,  and  at- 
tempts are  made  to  have  people  of  similar  age 
and  interests  share  the  same  cabin.  Assigned 
to  each  cabin  is  a  counselor,  who  does  not 
sleep  there,  but  is  responsible  to  work  with 
the  cabin  in  all  areas  of  camp  life.  He  intro- 
duces members  to  each  other,  helps  them  to 
learn  about  each  other  and  to  achieve  a  feel- 
ing of  belonging  together. 

The  first  evening  is  an  all-camp  get-ac- 
quainted rally.  Along  with  introductions, 
group  singing,  and  a  review  of  camp  rules, 
part  of  the  program  is  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  all  possible  camp  activities,  both  day 
and  night.  Cabins  are  told  that  they  will 
be  expected  to  sponsor  one  evening  program 
and  contribute  their  share  to  the  success  of 
some  others.  The  following  morning  each 
cabin  has  its  own  meeting,  and  makes  a  ten- 
tative plan  of  what  it  would  like  to  do  and 
what  evening  programs  it  would  like  to  spon- 
sor. Two  representatives  to  Camper  Council 
are  elected  by  each  cabin,  and  this  group  of 
eight,    meeting    together    with    the    staff,    has 


the  responsibility  of  coordinating  the  inter- 
ests and  suggestions  of  each  cabin  into  a  uni- 
fied program  for  the  entire  week.  Thus,  each 
cabin  may  be  asked  to  set  up  and  operate  a 
booth  for  a  carnival  or  to  prepare  a  skit  for 
a  talent  night.  One  cabin  may  sponsor  a 
dance,  another  a  Bingo  game,  a  third  a  quiz 
program,  and  still  another  may  plan  a  Sun- 
day evening  Vesper  Service.  Daytime  activi- 
ties, such  as  swimming,  bowling,  boating, 
crafts,  nature  lore,  etc.,  are  based  on  indi- 
vidual interests  and  cut  across  cabin  lines. 
However,  a  cabin  may,  if  it  wishes,  plan  its 
own  cookout  or  sight-seeing  trip,  or  may  in- 
vite another  cabin  over  for  a  coffee  break. 

The  prime  responsibility  now  rests  with 
each  cabin.  It  becomes  part  of  the  counselor's 
job  to  stimulate  enthusiasm  in  the  group  and 
to  work  closely  with  it  to  assure  the  success 
of  the  program.  The  group  responsible  for 
Bingo,  for  example,  may  feel  that  they  really 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  counselor  is  there 
to  help  them  see  the  possibilities.  Who  will 
be  the  caller.^  Who  will  announce  the  pro- 
gram in  the  dining  room.?  What  shall  the 
refreshments  be  and  who  will  help  serve? 
What  shall  \\c  have  for  prizes?  If  the  group 
decides  to  chip  in  a  small  amount,  a  trip  to 
town  might  be  taken  by  everyone  to  help  buy 
the  prizes.  And  how  shall  they  be  awarded? 
Perhaps  the  cabin  might  want  to  wrap  them 
to  conceal  their  identity,  or  the  group  might 
wart  everyone  to  perform  a  simple  stunt  be- 
fore receiving  a  prize.  The  cabin  must  now 
put  its  heads  together  to  come  up  with  a 
dozen  possible  stunts.  Thus  a  seemingly 
simple  (and  to  staff  often  boring)  activity 
has  come  to  be  alive,  different  and  meaning- 
ful for  the  sponsoring  cabin. 

A  similar  list  of  questions,  of  decisions  to 
be  made,  of  possibilities  to  be  explored,  needs 
to  be  made  for  everyone  of  the  evening  pro- 
grams. Cabins,  of  course,  vary  in  the  extent 
to  which  they  can  carry  out  any  proposed 
plan,  and  this  must  be  faced  by  the  group. 
Goals  must  be  set  so  that  they  are  within 
realistic  reach  of  the  cabin  with  the  time 
available  and  so  that  everyone  can  have  a 
meaningful  share  in  its  accomplishment. 
The  counselor  needs  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
available  leadership  within  the  group,  but  at 
the  same  time  must  guard  against  two  or  three 
people  doing  it  all,  leaving  the   rest  without 
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a  part  in  the  program  and  with  reinforced 
feelings  of  inadequacy.  Genuine  recognition 
from  staff  and  campers  should  be  given  when 
deserved,  and  an  opportunity  for  its  expres- 
sion encouraged.  While  a  failure  may  be 
therapeutic  for  some  groups  who  can  learn 
from  them  and  grow  through  their  mis- 
takes, in  camp,  time  does  not  permit  for  such 
a  process.  The  counselor  must  do  his  share  to 
assure  the  success  of  program  for  the  group 
and  the  individuals  in  it,  and  unnecessary 
frustrations  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Seen  in  this  way,  camp  becomes,  indeed,  an 
integral  part  of  the  rehabilitation  services  of 
an  agency.  Campers  are  given  a  ""new  per- 
spective on  behavior,"  and  can  use  the 
strengths  that  they  have  gained  in  further  re- 
habilitative efforts.  All  staff  can  join  in 
making  referrals  to  camp  from  their  client 
load,  and  can  add  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
client  through  the  records  kept  by  camp  staff 
of  the  camping  experiences  of  everyone.  Be- 
cause camp  is  a  pleasurable  activity,  because 
it  is  known  to  everyone  (as  opposed  to  travel 
training  or  Braille  teaching),  and  because  it 
does  not  have  the  stigma  of  a  helping  service, 
referrals  to  camp  can  often  be  made  more 
readily  than  to  other  services  of  the  agency. 
Camp  thus  becomes  for  the  client  the  intro- 
duction to  the  agency.  With  the  help  of 
camp  staff,  referrals  can  be  made  back  to  the 
agency  and  to  other  community  services.  The 
client's  participation  in  camp  activities,  and 
his  first-hand  acquaintance  with  others  who 
have  used  these  services  and  profited  from 
them,  make  him  far  more  willing  to  try 
them    for    himself. 

Staffing  of  such  a  camping  program  pre- 
sents some  special  problems.  Continuity  be- 
tween camp  and  agency  is  provided  only  by 
the  camp  director  who  is  a  full-time  employee 
of  the  agency.  College  juniors  or  seniors  and 
graduate  students,  particularly  in  social  work 
or  related  fields,  as  well  as  young  school 
teachers,  form  most  of  the  program  staff. 
Few  of  these  have  any  previous  experience 
in   work  with   the   blind   or  with   any   handi- 


cap, and  much  time  in  beginning  with  a  new 
staff  is  used  in  alleviating  anxieties  evolving 
around  the  handicap.  At  best,  it  takes  three 
to  four  weeks  of  a  ten-week  season,  as  well 
as  regular  staff  and  individual  conferences,  for 
everyone  to  be  working  comfortably  and  well 
within  the  framework  of  group  participation 
as  described  above.  How  staff  can  be  helped 
to  move  more  quickly  toward  the  realization 
of  camp  goals  and  the  steps  that  they  need 
to  go  through  to  achieve  this  are  just  two 
problems  which  are  worthy  of  further  dis- 
cussion and  for  which  there  is  no  time  here. 

Summary 

A  camping  program  can  be  an  integral 
part  of  an  agency  serving  the  visually  handi- 
capped. Though  recreation  and  an  escape 
from  the  tensions  of  everyday  life  are  part  of 
the  purpose  of  such  a  program,  it  can  also 
serve  as  an  aid  in  the  social  rehabilitation  of 
the  individual.  Key  in  achieving  this  rehab- 
ilitation are  the  special  norms  of  camp  life, 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  experience  away  from 
home,  and  the  purposefully  structured  group 
interaction  created  through  cabin  programs 
which  enable  every  camper  to  make  a  mean- 
ingful contribution  to  camp  life.  Referrals  to 
camp  made  by  agency  staff  often  lead  to  more 
successful  use  of  other  agency  services.  Es- 
sential in  achieving  these  goals  is  a  mature 
and  interested  staff,  carefully  supervised  and 
guided  throughout  the  summer. 
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CAMPING  FOR  BLIND  PEOPLE 

Carl  Shoemaker,  Coordinator 

Beacon  Lodge-Camp  for  the  Blind 

Lewistown,  Pennsylvania 


In  discussing  ""Camping  for  Blind  People," 
it  might  be  well  for  us  to  first  consider:  What 
is  camping?  Why  differentiate  between 
camping  for  blind  people  and  camping  in 
general? 

As  we  think  of  camping,  we  may  think  of 
a  group  of  Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  an  army, 
or  any  group  pitching  tents  or  living  in 
cabins,  or  perhaps  a  family  on  a  vacation  in 
the  mountains.  Camping  for  blind  people, 
as  I  think  of  it,  is  the  gathering  together 
of  a  number  of  blind  individuals  who  will 
temporarily  live  together  in  cabins,  a  lodge  or 
dormitory.  During  this  time,  they  will  enjoy 
many  indoor  and  outdoor  activities  together, 
as  on  a  vacation;  they  will  revive  old  friend- 
ships and  cultivate  new  ones;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  they  will  develop  additional  skills,  and 
receive  from  the  people  with  whom  they  as- 
sociate lasting  impressions  which  will  con- 
tribute in  some  degree  to  their  acceptance  of 
their  visual  handicap  and  to  their  ability  to 
better  cope  with  problems  in  connection  with 
this  handicap. 

A  camping  program  for  blind  people  need 
not  differ  greatly  from  one  designed  for  the 
sighted.  All  that  is  needed  would  be  a  few 
adaptations.  The  buildings  need  not  be  dif- 
ferent; just  some  slight  adjustments  are  help- 
ful for  freedom  in  moving  about,  such  as  the 
installation  of  guide  wires  or  guide  rails,  a 
mat  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  steps  to  indicate 
stairways,  etc. 

II 

Camping  for  blind  people  does  become 
very  meaningful  and  important  to  the  ma- 
jority who  participate.  We  have  observed 
that,  for  many,  it  is  their  first  experience  away 
from   home  since  blindness   occurred.     Many 


come  to  camp  with  great  hesitation  and  a 
certain  amount  of  fear,  often  against  the  ad- 
vice of  over-protective  loved  ones.  However, 
they  gradually  discover  they  can  get  along 
without  the  over-protection,  and  develop  new 
friendships  among  people  with  problems  simi- 
lar to  theirs  and,  surprisingly,  find  that  many 
of  their  problems  can  be  overcome.  Girl 
meets  boy  and  friendship  develops  and,  oc- 
casionally, romance  flourishes. 

A  blind  camper  learns  to  organize  his  per- 
sonal belongings  and  to  find  them  readily; 
he  learns  to  get  around  within  the  building 
and  later  outdoors — with  assistance  and  then 
independently.  He  develops  better  dining 
habits,  better  grooming;  and  he  participates 
in  numerous  activities  which  surprise  him 
with  his  achievements.  Quite  often,  he  goes 
home  a  different  person,  motivated  and  in- 
spired to  move  out  of  his  solitary  home  en- 
vironment into  the  community  and  its  various 
activities.  He  may  even  call  his  vocational 
and  rehabilitation  counselor  or  local  agency, 
requesting  help  to  secure  a  job.  He  is  now 
filled  with  ambition  and  confident  of  his  abili- 
ties, since  he  has  learned,  by  close  associa- 
tion with  others,  that  many  blind  people  are 
working  and  earning  their  own  way  independ- 
ently. Added  to  this,  he  is  a  few  pounds 
heavier  and  a  little  more  tanned.  Yes,  camp- 
ing for  blind  people  is  worthwhile  and,  in 
the  case  of  many,  a  special  camp  for  the  blind 
is  where  they  should  have  their  first  camping 
experience. 

Ill 

How  The  Program  of  Camping  for  The 
Blind  Developed  in  Pennsylvania 

In  November  of  1947,  a  group  of  inter- 
ested blind  people  met  in  Philadelphia  to 
determine  how  best  to  use  a  few  acres  of  land 
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that  had  been  given  to  the  Federation  of  the 
Blind.  This  land  had  been  donated  with  the 
stipulation  that  it  be  used  for  recreation  pur- 
poses within  the  next  ten  years.  The  gather- 
ing included  men  and  women  in  work  for 
the  blind  in  some  phase,  i.e.  State  Council 
for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Public  Assis- 
tance, Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia  Lighthouse  of  the  Blind,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  the  Blind.  It  was 
determined,  at  this  meeting,  that  Pennsylvania 
needed  a  summer  camp  for  blind  people; 
many  other  states  had  such  camps  and  they 
were  proving  to  be  very  successful.  Commit- 
tees were  appointed  and,  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  two  months  later,  January  31,  1948, 
also  in  Philadelphia,  reports  indicated  that 
the  proposed  land  was  not  suited  for  a  sum- 
mer camp.  However,  it  was  learned  by  Carl 
Shoemaker,  Chairman  of  the  Research  Com- 
mittee, that  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Central 
Pennsylvania,  with  buildings  on  it,  was  avail- 
able for  $12,500.  This  latter  tract  of  land 
seemed  to  be  worthy  of  further  study,  and  a 
committee,  along  with  Thomas  Karen,  a 
Camp  Consultant,  was  appointed  to  look  over 
the  recommended  camp  property. 

At  an  April  meeting,  additional  reports 
were  given  which  indicated  that  the  prop- 
erty in  question  had  been  visited  by  the 
Committee  and  the  Camp  Consultant,  and  it 
was  found  to  be  admirably  suited  for  develop- 
ment as  a  camp  for  the  blind.  The  group 
attending  this  April  meeting  recommended 
that  a  corporation  be  formed  to  raise  funds 
to  purchase  the  property  and  to  operate  a 
camp  for  blind  people  thereon.  Subsequent- 
ly, Beacon  Lodge  -  Camp  for  the  Blind  was 
chartered  on  August  16,  1948  in  the  Mifflin 
County  Court,  and  its  aims  and  objectives 
were  stated  as   follows: 

A.  To  provide  and  promote  recreation,  re- 
habilitation and  personal  adjustment  for  blind 
and  partially  blind  of  Pennsylvania;  to  main- 
tain  camps  and   centers   for  such  purposes. 

B.  To  acquire  by  gift,  lease  or  purchase, 
real  and  personal  property  for  such  purposes. 

C.  To  promote  projects  and  enterprises  to 
defray  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  such  camps 
and  centers. 

During  the  next  year  and  a  half,  fund-rais- 
ing activities  were  carried  out  through  Lions 
Clubs  and  individuals,  until  at  last,  on  March 


1,  1950,  sufficient  funds  were  secured  to  pur- 
chase the  property  with  a  first  mortgage,  and 
plans  were  made  to  conduct  the  first  camp 
season   during  the  summer  of  that  year. 

How  Managed 

The  Charter  provides  that  the  Corporation 
be  managed  by  a  Board  of  Directors;  there 
are  30  members  on  the  Board  as  provided  in 
the  By-laws.  The  Board  meets  semi-annually, 
and  special  meetings  are  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent when  necessary.  The  Executive  Commit- 
tee meets  at  the  call  of  the  President,  and  the 
Coordinator  serves  as  the  Administrator  of  all 
business   between   meetings. 

IV 

Description  of  the  Property 

Beacon  Lodge  -  Camp  for  the  Blind  is 
beautifully  situated  in  the  hills  of  Pennsyl- 
vania along  the  winding  blue  Juniata  River. 
It  comprises  467  acres,  more  than  400  of 
these  acres  being  woodland.  A  reservoir  pro- 
vides ample  water  supply,  and  a  trout  stream 
weaves  through  the  property  into  the  Juniata 
River.  The  main  building  is  a  large  2  8 -room 
stone-and-frame  house,  with  another  two-story 
building  located  nearby.  The  original  pur- 
chase included  a  boat-house,  which  was  con- 
verted into  sleeping  facilities,  and  a  dance 
pavilion,  which  has  since  been  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  main  lodge  is  a  well-constructed 
building  which  had  originally  been  built  as  a 
private  home  and  then  used  as  a  camp.  Since 
the  buildings  were  vacant  for  a  number  of 
years  before  we  purchased  the  property,  many 
improvements  and  repairs  were  necessary.  The 
property  was  finally  prepared  for  the  first 
camp  season,  which  opened  on  July  6,  1950, 
and  a  small  staff  was  secured.  We  were  now 
ready  to  embark  on  a  program  of  camping 
for  the  blind  of  Pennsylvania. 


Our  First  Camp  Season 

As  we  currently  review  our  report  of  the 
first  camp  season  in  1950,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  many  changes  have  occurred.  At  that 
time,  we  had  a  staff  consisting  of  a  Camp  Di- 
rector, Program  Director,  Crafts  Instructor, 
two  housekeepers,  a  cook  and  a  cook's  helper. 
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Our  program  staff  of  two  people  offered  the 
following  activities:  group  singing,  dancing, 
musical  numbers,  readings,  bingo  parties,  etc. 
Eighty-five  people  from  various  sections  of 
Pennsylvania  stayed  at  the  camp  for  HI 
camper  weeks  during  this  initial  six-week  en- 
campment. In  spite  of  being  under-staffed 
and  having  very  little  experience,  our  guests 
cultivated  new  friendships  and  derived  real 
pleasure  from  the  few  activities  offered  in  the 
atmosphere  of  this  new  and  beautiful  camp, 
created  especially  for  the  blind  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Contrasting  this  1950  camp  program  with 
that  of  1959,  as  reflected  in  the  forth-coming 
discussion,  will  in  no  way  detract  from  the 
accomplishments  of  our  first  camp  season. 
It  will  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  convic- 
tions of  those  blind  individuals  who  met  in 
1947  and  1948  to  pioneer  in  our  Pennsyl- 
vania camping  program.  A  poem  written 
by  one  of  our  campers,  Robert  Brown,  truly 
portrays  the  feel  and  love  of  many  of  our 
early  campers  at  Beacon  Lodge.  Here  is 
the  poem: 

SUNSET 

When    the    sun    sets    on    "Vacations    for    the 

Blind" 
And  its  fountains  spray  with  crimson  mingles 

gold. 
Then  the  twilight  lends  its  hue, 
Blending  purple  in   with   blue. 
And  the   robe   of   night   its   mysteries   enfold. 
Like  a  beacon's  beam,  it  can  be  seen  afar  — 
God  grant  that  those  having  sight  may  stand 

in  awe. 
Feel  that  inner,  love-born  light, 
That  their   eyes,   once   holden,   might 
See  the  vision   that   its   founders,  blind   men, 

saw. 
These  were  Roman,  Negro,  Gentile,  Jew  ar.d 

Greek, 
With  a  common  blood,  they  heard  a  common 

call; 
May  their  work  in  unity 
Help  a  troubled  world  to  see. 
Know  the  God  who  is  the  Father  of  us  all. 
There's  a  reser/oir,  a  spring,  a  "wishing  well," 
Dance  Pavilion  and  a  boat  house  by  the  brook 
That  goes  on  its  merry  way. 
With  a  soft,  enchanting  lay. 
Leaving   euphony  in   every   crannied   nook. 


High    above    the    Black    Road    overhangs    a 
ledge  — 

Nature's    hand    put    unique    rock    formations 
there. 

In  a  cavern,  high  and  wide. 

Miles  deep  in  the  mountainside. 

And  the  ledge,  she  fashioned  into  the  "King's 
Chair." 

On    the    Blue    Ridge,    with    its    forest-breath 
perfumed, 

From   the  breakers   in   the  valley,   far   below, 

Faintly   comes   a   muffled   roar, 

Echoed  from  the  Eastern  shore, 

Voices   of  the  Juniata's  peaceful   flow. 

From    the    terrace,    thru    the    spacious    porte- 
cochere 

The    wide   corridors,   the   court,    the   winding 
stairs, 

Tho'   its  many  guests  are  blind. 

Readily  the  way  they  find. 

And    with    willing    hands    they    deftly    make 
repairs. 

While  the  monarch  of  the  day  hides   in  the 
West, 

And  ten  million  distant  suns  come  into  view, 

Like  the  vanishing  of  sight, 

It  unveils  another  light, 

And   they  patiently  await  the  dawn,  anew. 

VI 

Improving  The  Program 

The  program  of  the  first  camp  season  was 
very  limited  as  to  variety  and  quality,  and 
operated  with  insufficient  staff,  and  in  facili- 
ties still  in  need  of  repairs  and  improvements; 
however,  it  was  a  good  beginning.  Each  year, 
thereafter,  the  attendance  increased,  sometimes 
as  much  as  30  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

In  1952  an  Extension  Education  Program 
was  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  which  enabled  the  camp  to  em- 
ploy qualified  instructors  to  serve  as  counsel- 
ors, whose  salaries  were  paid  by  State  funds 
under  the  program  sponsored  by  the  Newton- 
Wayne  School  District.  Of  course,  we  still 
had  to  take  care  of  the  salaries  of  domestic 
help,  the  caretaker,  maintenance  workers,  etc. 
The  school-sponsored  program,  however,  has 
certainly  been  a  great  boon,  and  has  prob- 
ably helped  more  than  anything  else  to  bring 
about  the  fine  program  of  activities  which  we 
now  enjoy  at  Beacon  Lodge.     The  numerous 
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indoor  and  outdoor  activities  which  we  now 
offer  comprise  a  wide  range  of  opportunities 
for  our  campers,  whereby  they  may  engage 
in  activities  of  their  choice.  We  now  have 
14  staff  members  who  are  sponsored  by  the 
Captain  Jack  Joint  School  District  of  Mount 
Union.  This  results  in  a  well-organized 
and  supervised  group  of  activities  under  com- 
petent  leadership. 

In    1953,    we    were    fortunate    in    securing 
Clyde  L.   Downs  as   our  Camp   Director.    He 
had   taught  eighteen  years   in  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  had  directed  Camp 
Wapanacki,    the    Institute's    Camp    for    Blind 
Children,    for    ten    years.      Through    his    ex- 
perience and  able  direction,  camp  services,  as 
well   as   the   over-all   program,   became   much 
more  interesting,  efficient  and  purposeful.     He 
has   been   able   and  willing   to   face  all   prob- 
lems and  arrive  at  solutions,  such  as  personal 
problems    of    campers    and    employees    alike. 
He  has  the  ability  to  prepare  an  effective  pro- 
gram   of    activities,    always    conscious    of    the 
limitations    of    our    camper    group,    and    ar- 
ranging   for    the    necessary    safety    measures. 
He   is   able   to   consider    blind   people   as   in- 
dividuals and   to  treat  them  accordingly,  and 
he  has  been  able  to  impart  his  knowledge  to 
the  entire  staff.     There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
It  is  his  leadership  and  direction  which  have 
been   the  important   factors   in   the  upgrading 
of  our  camping  program.     He  is  our  present 
Camp  Director  and  the  beloved  friend  of  all 
campers    who    have    been    guests    at    Beacon 
Lodge  during  his  many  years  of  service. 

In  addition  to  our  camp  director,  we  now 
have  a  house  director,  nurse,  program  direc- 
tor, music  director,  waterfront  director,  assis- 
tant waterfront  director,  arts  and  crafts  in- 
structor, general  counselors,  cook,  assistant 
cook,  cook's  helper,  relief  cook,  dishwasher, 
four  housekeeper-waitresses,  canteen  manager, 
maintenance  worker,  and  general  relief  work- 
er. Relief  workers  make  it  possible  for  each 
employee  to  have  a  24-hour  leave  each  week. 
The  camp  is  operated  for  10  weeks  each 
summer,  and  with  the  capable  supervision  of 
our  Camp  Director,  and  the  cooperation  of 
these  staff  members,  our  guests  are  housed  in 
clean,  comfortable  living  quarters,  served  de- 
licious, well-balanced  meals,  and  offered  a 
varied  program  of  recreation,  rehabilitation 
and    personal    adjustment.      Our    year-around 


staff  includes  the  coordinator,  bookkeeper, 
caretaker  and  office  secretary  —  all  working 
on  a  part-time  basis. 

Campers  come  to  Beacon  Lodge  by  car, 
train  or  bus.  If  they  come  by  public  con- 
veyance, a  camp  vehicle  is  dispatched  to  meet 
them,  either  in  Mount  Union  or  Lewistown. 
Those  who  come  by  car  are  usually  brought 
by  members  of  their  own  family  or  mem- 
bers of  their  sponsoring  organization.  We 
are  always  pleased  to  welcome  those  who  pro- 
vide transportation  for  our  guests.  It  gives 
us  an  excellent  opportunity  to  acquaint  them 
with  our  fine  camp,  and  we  feel  that  once 
they  have  actually  seen  Beacon  Lodge,  they 
will  be  more  inspired  to  tell  others  of  the 
beneficial  program  which  is  available  for  the 
visually  handicapped. 

VH 

Training  of  Staff 

A  week  before  the  opening  for  campers, 
our  staff  comes  in  for  a  pre-camp  training 
program  which  includes:  1.  Introductions 
and  a  short  history  of  the  camp;  2.  Discus- 
sion of  counselors'  importance  to  the  camp; 
3.  A  session  to  acquaint  the  counselors  with 
the  various  facilities  and  the  over-all  camp 
program;  4.  Training  for  fire  evacuation,  the 
use  of  fire  extinguishers  and  the  use  of  recrea- 
tional equipment;  5.  Orientation  to  camp 
program,  physical  layout  and  general  camp 
safety. 

VIII 

With    improved    facilities    during    the   past 
ten  years  and  an  enlarged  and  better-qualified 
staff,  the  adult  attendance  at  our  camp  during 
1959  was  300.    A  typical  day  at  Beacon  Lodge 
starts  with  campers  arising  at  8:00  A.M. 
8:30  A.M.— Breakfast 
9:00-9:05  A.M.— Announcements 
9:05-9:30    A.M.— Personal    chores    such 
as    bed-making,   etc. 

9:30-10:00  A.M.— Card  and  letter- 
writing 

10:00-12:00  Noon — Morning  activities, 
which  offer  campers  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  one  of  three  scheduled  ac- 
tivities, are  carried  out  simultaneously. 
Each  may  select  the  one  that  appeals  to 
him    the   most.      The   program    is    flexible 
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enough  so  that  if  no  one  shows  an  inter- 
est in  a  specified  activity,  the  program  di- 
rector reassigns  the  counselor  to  where  he 
is    most    needed. 

12:00-1:00  P.M. — Lunch 
1:00-2:00  P.M. — Free  period 
2:00-4:00  P.M. — Afternoon  activity  pe- 
riod. Two  or  three  activities  are  also  sched- 
uled, once  again  giving  the  camper  the 
choice  of  selecting  the  one  that  he  enjoys 
the  most. 

5:30-6:30  P.M. — Dinner 
8 :  00- 1 0 :  00       P.M. — Evening       activities 
scheduled 

10:00-11:30  P.M. — Social  hours 
12:00  Midnight — Lights  Out 
Each  of  the  activity  periods  during  the  day 
is  announced  over  a  public  address  system, 
and  announcements  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
gram are  also  made  in  the  dining  room  fol- 
lowing each  meal.  There  is  also  a  bulletin 
board  listing  all  activities  in  Braille  and  print 
for  the  benefit  of  the  campers  and  staff. 

IX 

Activities 

The  following  activities  were  offered  to  all 
our  campers  who  attended  during  the  1959 
camp  season  and,  in  making  a  study  of  the 
interests  that  the  campers  exhibited,  we  have 
grouped  them  as  being  excellent,  good,  fair 
or  poor. 

Activities  With  Excellent  Attendance 

1.  Bowling 

2.  Musical   programs 

3.  Campfire  programs 

4.  Stump  the  Maestro 

and  Name  That  Tune 

5.  Bus   Ride 

6.  Bingo 

7.  Pizza   party 

8.  Arts  and  crafts 

9.  Orientation  program 

10.  Vesper   Services 

11.  Shopping    trip 

12.  Popping  corn 

13.  Horse  shoes 

14.  Hi-Fi  demonstration 

15.  Farm  tour  with  hayride 

16.  Going  to  the  county  fair 


Activities  With  Good  Attendance 

1.  Motor   boating   with   instruction 

2.  General  swimming  in  the  afternoon 

3.  Musical  games 

4.  Overnight  hike 

5.  Basketball 

6.  Hiking 

7.  Song  sessions 

8.  Toe  tag 

9.  Water  carnival 

10.  Social  dancing 

1 1 .  Spelling  bee 

12.  Cane-travel  lessons 

Activities  With   Fair  Attendance 

1.  Card-writing 

2.  Story  reading 

3.  Hayride 

4.  Indoor  activities 

5.  Artificial   respiration   instruction 

6.  Square-dancing   instruction 

7.  Panel  discussion 

8.  Dance  instruction 

9.  Talent  show  practice 
10.  Rowing   instruction 

Activities  With  Poor  Attendance 

1.  Skating 

2.  Baseball  lingo 

3.  Tug-of-war 

4.  Chess  tournament 

5.  Fishing 

6.  Checker  tournament 

7.  Novelty  races 

This  is  just  one  check,  and  we  feel  that  it 
is  far  from  being  perfect;  however,  the  in- 
formation has  been  taken  into  consideration 
by  our  program  director  as  he  plans  our  cur- 
rent activities,  always  keeping  in  mind  that 
we  want  to  plan  activities  which  will  be  of 
interest  and  of  benefit  to  the  camper.  The 
camper  can,  however,  if  he  wishes,  take  part 
in  none  of  the  planned  activities,  but,  rather, 
finding  a  comfortable  spot,  he  can  relax  and 
talk  with  a  new  friend  or  an  old  acquaintance. 

One  of  the  activities  of  continual  interest 
to  a  select  group,  and  of  particular  value  to 
them,  is  organized  swimming  classes  and  free 
swimming  periods  in  the  5  0x2  5 -foot  concrete 
pool.  This  health-department-approved  pool 
and   filter  house  constitutes  one  of  our  finest 
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facilities.  Many  hours  of  cooling  fun  are  en- 
joyed by  campers  and,  during  a  recent  camp- 
ing season,  120  received  swimming  lessons. 
Qualified  life  guards  and  competent  instruc- 
tors are  in  charge  of  this  activity  at  all  times. 


Our  First  Camp  for  Children 

One  of  the  greatest  strides  forward  in 
Beacon  Lodge  history  occurred  during  the 
1959  camp  season  when,  for  the  first  time,  we 
featured  an  experimental  camp  for  blind  chil- 
dren. Through  the  cooperation  of  Northern 
Liberties  Lions  Club  of  Philadelphia,  and  es- 
pecially one  of  its  members.  Will  N.  Ohl- 
baum,  10  children  were  taken  at  the  camp 
for  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  1959  season. 
The  results  were  so  encouraging  to  Beacon 
Lodge's  administration,  and  so  worthwhile 
with  respect  to  the  children  themelves,  that 
40  others  were  registered  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  August,  making  a  total  of  50  chil- 
dren  at   this   experimental   camp. 

One  of  our  objectives  for  the  children's 
camp  was  a  well-rounded  program,  yet  one 
which  would  be  different  from  that  usually  en- 
countered in  school.  In  order  to  fulfill  this 
objective,  our  program  called  for  the  chil- 
dren's arising  at  7:15  A.M.,  having  a  flag 
raising  ceremony  at  7:45  A.M.,  eating  break- 
fast at  8:00  A.M.,  and  continuing  the  day 
with  activity  periods  which  included  such  op- 
portunities as:  hiking,  exploring  a  cave,  row- 
ing, nature  study  and  various  other  projects, 
swim  periods  with  instruction,  story  sessions, 
song  sessions,  talent  shows,  fishing,  marsh- 
mallow  roasts,  bedtime  stories,  arts  and  crafts 
(such  as  clay  modeling,  leatherwork,  basketry, 
weaving  and  finger-painting),  bowling, 
bridge-and-dam  building  across  creeks,  over- 
night hikes,  tugs-of-war,  tire  rolling,  wading 
and  splashing  parties,  playing  on  the  limited 
amount  of  playground  equipment  built  for 
the  children  by  Beacon  Lodge's  own  mainte- 
nance man.  Max  Hamilton,  and  many  other 
activities  too  numerous  to  mention.  Also, 
time  had  to  be  allowed  in  the  daily  pro- 
gram for  bed-making,  cabin  cleanup  and  tak- 
ing care  of  personal  health  habits — all  part 
of    Beacon    Lodge's    educational    program. 

Extracurricular  and  educational  activities 
during   the   children's    camp   included   a   visit 


to  a  Huntingdon  Bakery,  where  the  young- 
sters were  allowed  to  feel  portions  of  dough 
and  the  machinery,  to  learn  the  process  of 
bread-making.  The  Mount  Union  Airport 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  feel  a  plane  and 
later  to  stand  in  its  backwash  to  get  some 
of  the  feeling  of  the  magnitude  of  flying. 
They  visited  the  Antique  Automobile  Museum 
at  Huntingdon  and  were  permitted  to  touch 
the  collection  of  ancient  autos,  valued  at 
nearly  one  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  A 
trip  to  the  Huntingdon  County  Fair  provided 
an  opportunity  for  the  youngsters  to  "see" 
the  livestock,  poultry  and  farm  machinery 
and,  in  general,  to  experience  the  atmosphere 
of  a  typical  county  fair. 

Evidence  of  the  success  of  this  children's 
camp  came  by  way  of  letters  from  parents 
who  anxiously  look  forward  to  their  children's 
coming  back  to  Beacon  Lodge  year  after  year, 
plus  expressions  of  happiness  from  the  chil- 
dren themselves  by  letter  and  phone  calls. 

The  Children's  Program,  now  an  integral 
part  of  our  camp,  was  held  for  three  weeks, 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  adult  session  in 
I960.  This  encampment  was  made  possible 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Lions  of 
District  14-A,  under  the  leadership  of  Maurice 
S.  Osser,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  District  14-A 
Beacon  Lodge  Committee.  Of  the  90  chil- 
dren registered  for  225  camper  weeks,  55 
children  (for  165  camper  weeks)  were  from 
this  Lions  District.  The  other  children  came 
from  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  were 
sponsored  by  Lions  Clubs  and  other  interested 
organizations.  The  program  was  quite  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  previous  year,  except  for 
the  addition  of  new  equipment  in  the  play- 
ground area.  Six  swings  were  provided  by  the 
Tarentum  Lions  Club.  Through  the  efforts 
of  George  Montanaro,  of  the  South  Phila- 
delphia Lions  Club,  a  T.P.  Bike  ride  was  pre- 
sented to  Beacon  Lodge.  This  is  a  unique 
piece  of  equipment  which  was  invented  by 
Dr.  Frank  E.  Dudley,  an  atomic  scientist. 
The  ride  is  made  up  of  a  center  post  with 
long  radial  rods  holding  six  bikes.  It  is 
ridden  in  a  120  foot  circle  and  enables  blind 
people  to  ride  a  bicycle  unassisted — a  truly 
great  thrill!  Much  to  our  surprise,  this  ride 
proved  to  be  so  popular  with  the  adults,  that 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  schedule  this  aaiv- 
ity  twice  daily,  so  that  everyone  would  have 
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an   opportunity   to  share   in  this   exciting   ex- 
perience. 

XI 

Campers  arrive  and  depart  each  Saturday. 
They  usually  stay  at  Beacon  Lodge  for  one 
week.  Of  the  350  campers  in  1959,  nearly 
half  of  them  stayed  for  two  weeks.  Staff 
members  participate  in  the  clean-up  and 
transportation  on  Saturday.  Consequently, 
there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  programs 
during  that  day.  However,  a  few  activities 
are  scheduled  Saturday  afternoon,  and,  in  the 
evening,  an  orientation  program  is  conducted 
for  everyone.  Each  Sunday,  arrangements  are 
made  to  get  the  campers  to  the  church  of 
their  choice,  and  subsequent  activities  are 
scheduled  for  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening. 
Monday  through  Friday  is  filled  with  a  pro- 
gram of  numerous  activities,  with  an  attempt 
made  to  satisfy  the  needs  and  desires  of  all 
in  attendance.  The  majority  of  our  campers 
enjoy  and  participate  in  many  of  the  activities, 
while  some  take  part  in  very  few.  Some 
campers  like  a  vigorous  program;  some  like 
to  go  at  a  slow  pace;  and  still  others  just 
want  to  relax.  An  opportunity  is  afforded 
everyone   to   do  what   he   enjoys   the   most. 

With  all  of  the  activities  mentioned  pre- 
viously, I  believe  that  the  campers  prefer, 
above  all,  good  food.  Secondly,  they  enjoy 
renewing  old  friendships  and  developing  new 
ones,  by  talking  with  others  and  exchanging 
ideas  as  to  how  each  one  meets  and  over- 
comes the  problems  of  everyday  living  with 
his  handicap.  All  age  groups  are  now  in- 
cluded, and  there  are  no  restrictions  with  re- 
gard to  race,  creed  or  color. 

XII 

The  Canteen  —  Better  Known  as 
The  "Oasis" 

The  Canteen  is  a  very  popular  spot  at 
Beacon  Lodge  for  both  the  children  and  the 
adults.  Here  campers  can  buy  souvenirs  from 
a  wide  selection.  The  mose  popular  one  is 
the  Beacon  Lodge  Bank,  which  many  of  the 
campers  use  to  save  their  coins  for  spending 
money  when  they  return  the  next  year.  The 
souvenirs  are  priced  from  25  cents  to  $1,  and 
most  everyone  likes  to  take  something  home 
as  a  happy  memento.     The  canteen   is   kept 


open  about  8  hours  a  day.  Soft  drinks, 
coffee,  milk  shakes,  candies  of  all  kinds,  nuts 
of  many  varieties,  cookies,  potato  chips, 
pretzels,  cigars,  cigarettes,  ice  cream  and  sun- 
daes can  be  purchased.  As  specials,  the  op- 
erator prepares  potato  salad  or  macaroni  salad 
to  serve  with  sandwiches.  During  evening 
hours,  throughout  the  adult  camp  period,  the 
operator  turns  out  tasty  hamburgers  and  hot 
dogs.  Thirty  persons  can  be  seated  at  the 
counter  and  in  the  booths.  The  canteen  is 
operated  by  a  partially-sighted  person  during 
the  day;  however,  she  is  assisted  during  the 
evening  by  assigned  counselors,  since  this  is 
a  very  busy  time.  The  juke-box  provides 
music,  and  the  camper  can  select  his  prefer- 
ence from  the  long  list  of  recordings,  and 
many  enjoy  dancing.  The  operator  is  paid  a 
minimum  weekly  wage,  plus  a  percentage  of 
all  receipts  exceeding  $180  weekly.  The 
canteen  usually  nets  about  $150  which  is  ap- 
plied toward  the  purchase  of  new  equipment 
for  use  therein. 

XIII 
How  Supported 

No  matter  what  the  program,  its  source  of 
support  and  the  strength  of  that  support  very 
often  determines  its  effectiveness.  At  Beacon 
Lodge,  we  have  several  sources  of  financial 
aid.  Among  these  are:  a.  The  payment  of 
counselors'  salaries  through  the  Extension 
Education  Program  sponsored  by  the  Captain 
Jack  Joint  School  District;  this  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  secure  an  adequate  and  capable  staff 
for  programming;  b.  Gifts  from  interested 
individuals  who  respond  to  letters,  personal 
appeals,  or  who  give  just  because  they  know 
of  the  fine  work  being  done  at  the  camp,  or 
a  visitor  who  comes  to  the  camp  and  recog- 
nizes a  need;  c.  The  sponsorship  of  campers 
by  organizations  or  friends.  (This  involves 
the  payment  of  a  $40  per  week  fee.  This  fee, 
established  by  our  Board  of  Directors  several 
years  ago,  was  determined  as  being  very  near 
the  per  capita  cost  of  operating  expenses.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  this  consideration  does 
not  include  the  payment  of  counselors'  salaries 
nor  capital  expenditures.  Operating  costs  for 
the  1959  camping  season  were  $49-33  per 
camper  week);  d.  The  sale  of  memberships 
also  provide  some  revenue.  (A  payment  of 
$1  per  year  entitles  the  donor  to  a  member- 
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ship  in  the  Beacon  Lodge  Club);  e.  The  Lions 
are  the  main  source  of  support  for  the  spon- 
sorship of  hundreds  of  campers,  for  the  pur- 
chase  and   donation   of   equipment,   and   even 
for  the  construction  of  buildings.   (They  were 
responsible  for  nearly  $20,000  in  sponsorships 
during  the   1959   camp  season.     They  donate 
toward    specific   needs,   and    make   unspecified 
donations  which  are  used  where  needed  most. 
Some   of  the  equipment  they   have  presented 
has  been  a  deepfreeze,  a  walk-in  refrigerator, 
electric     oven,     stainless     steel     kitchen     sink, 
restaurant  mixer,  boats  with  outboard  motors, 
dining-room     furniture,     and     several     rooms 
have  been  sponsored  by  them.     By  this,  they 
provide  a  sum  of  money  which  is  determined 
to  be  necessary  to  equip  the  particular  room 
in   question.     Groups   of   Lions   also   come   to 
the  camp  on  weekends,  prior  to  the  opening 
date,  to   do   cleanup   jobs,   repairs   and   minor 
improvements,    carpentering,    welding,    paint- 
ing,   etc.);     f.    Recognition    should    also    be 
given    to    our    Board    of    Directors,    both    as 
individuals      and      collectively.       (Lewis      H. 
Headings  has  served  as  President  of  the  Board 
since   it   was    first   organized.      He   has    given 
tirelessly   of   his   time  and   efforts   to  promote 
a  bigger  and  better  program  of  camping  for 
blind  people.     The  Board  is  divided  into  sev- 
eral   committees,    each    being    responsible    for 
various   aspects   of   the   program,   such   as   Fi- 
nance   and    Audit,    Future    Development,    Re- 
decorating, Property  Improvement,  etc.   Board 
members  live  throughout  the  state  and  travel 
many   miles    to   attend    meetings.      When   we 
are    confronted    with    serious    problems,    they 
work  together  to  come  up  with  a  satisfactory 
solution.     They   make  personal   contacts   with 
organizations  and   individuals  to  secure  funds 
for  sponsorships  and  improvements  —  many 
also  make  personal  contributions  of  cash  and 
needed  equipment) . 

Major  improvements  by  Lions  Clubs  have 
included:  1.  A  new  roof  in  1951.  2.  A  new 
fire  escape  in  1953.  3.  The  remodeling  of 
a  two-story  building  located  behind  the  lodge, 
to  provide  a  dormitory  and  cook's  quarters  on 
the  second  floor,  and  a  canteen  on  the  first 
floor.  This  was  done  in  1954.  4.  The  swim- 
ming pool  in  1956.  5.  Two  concrete  outdoor 
bowling  alleys,  one  in  1952  and  the  other 
in  1959.  6.  The  boat  house  converted  into 
the  Clearfield   Cottage   in    1957.      7.   Stainless 


steel  spouting  in  1957-58.  8.  In  1959,  the 
Lions  Clubs  of  District  14-C  contributed  to 
a  fund  and  constructed  a  dormitory  to  house 
16  campers.  9-  In  I960,  the  Lions  of  District 
14-C  constructed  an  infirmary,  including 
nurse's  quarters,  dispensary,  waiting  room, 
two  sick  rooms  and  two  dormitory  rooms. 
Also,  in  I960,  the  Lions  of  District  14-B 
constructed  a  one-story  building  (i(>'  x  22'  to 
be  used  as  a  dormitory  for  24  campers. 

In  our  future  planning,  the  Future  De- 
velopment Committee  has  recommended  a 
master-plan,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Board,  to  expand  present  facilities  so  as  to 
accommodate  a  maximum  of  150  persons  per 
week.  In  this  plan  is  also  included  a  recrea- 
tion building,  which  is  particularly  needed 
during  inclement  weather. 

A  Trust  Fund  has  been  created  to  perpetu- 
ate the  Beacon  Lodge  program  to  take  care 
of  capital  improvements  and  all  other  expen- 
ditures, except  operational  costs.  This  is  a 
permanent  fund  administered  by  the  Board. 
Any  contribution  to  Beacon  Lodge-Camp  for 
the  Blind  will  greatly  enhance  the  develop- 
ment of  facilities  desperately  needed  to  com- 
plete  our   program. 

XIV 

Maintenance 

The  year-around  caretaker  who  lives  ad- 
jacent to  the  camp  property  in  his  own  home 
is  assisted  from  early  spring  to  late  fall  by 
a  few  workers  assigned  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  These  workers  are  as- 
signed to  work  out  their  relief  grants  under 
his  supervision  at  Beacon  Lodge.  Also,  a 
maintenance  worker  is  hired  during  the  sum- 
mer to  work  with  this  group.  Cleanup  of 
the  grounds,  caring  for  the  grounds  during 
the  summer,  repair  of  buildings,  furnishings 
and  equipment,  painting,  and  numerous  other 
jobs  are  assigned  to  and  completed  by  this 
group.  As  you  can  well  understand,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  maintenance  work  involved 
where  there  is  so  much  ground  and  so  many 
buildings. 

XV 
Most  Urgent  Need 

Our  immediate  problem  is  our  sewage  sys- 
tem.    We  are  hoping  that,  through  the  Lions 
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Clubs,  we  may  find  a  source  of  financial  help 
to  eliminate  this  problem.  Department  of 
Health  officials  and  consulting  engineers  are 
now  developing  a  plan  to  alleviate  this  sew- 
age problem.  Our  Future  Development 
Committee,  which  has  been  functioning  for 
some  time,  has  outlined  expansion  and  im- 
provement plans  covering  the  next  several 
years.  This  committee,  with  the  Board  of 
Directors,  has  placed  the  construction  of  a 
Health  Department-approved  sewage  system 
at  the  top  of  the  list.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  project  is  not  a  glamorous  one  for  a  Lions 
Club,  or  one  on  which  a  group  might  wish 
to  place  a  plaque,  since  it  does  not  lend  itself 
to  this  category  of  projects.  However,  it  is 
certainly  vital  to  the  health  and  future  of 
Beacon  Lodge.  We  are  confident  that  all 
Lions  Clubs  will  work  shoulder  to  shoulder 
to  help  us  overcome  this   difl!iculty. 

XVI 

Future  Services 

As  the  camp  grows  and  attendance  increases, 
new  problems  develop  and  new  services  need 
to  be  provided.  In  the  future,  we  hope  to 
include  in  our  program  casework  service,  by 
having  a  qualified  staff  member  to  interview 
and  observe  the  camper.  Her  findings  would 
enable  us  to  provide  more  benefits,  and  we 
could  also  refer  her  report  to  the  agency 
serving  the  client,  thereby,  assisting  them  in 
determining  the  services  which  should  be 
offered  to  that  particular  person.  We  also 
hope  to  have  an  occupational  therapist  to 
conduct  a  more  varied  crafts  program,  provid- 
ing special  assistance  to  those  with  problems 
in  this  area. 


XVII 


Conclusion 


In  conclusion,  we  feel  we  have  gone  a  long 
way  in  the  first  ten  years  of  our  operation. 
With  a  more-qualified  and  increased  staff,  we 
are  better  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  camp- 
ers, and  we  now  offer  a  far  better  program 
with  greater  variety.  With  the  help  of  the 
school  board  sponsoring  our  counselors, 
through  the  Extension  Education  Program, 
the  varied  aid  we  receive  from  the  Lions 
Clubs,  as  well  as  the  help  received  from  other 
organizations  and  friends,  we  have  greatly 
expanded  and  improved  our  facilities,  so  that 
we  can  now  offer  camping  opportunities  to 
90  blind  people  weekly,  instead  of  the  24  per 
week   during   the    1950    camp    season. 

Finally,  I  have  talked  a  lot  about  good  fa- 
cilities —  making  them  better,  a  bigger  and 
better  staff,  over-all  improvements  to  our  pro- 
gram, etc.,  but  I  think  probably  what  is  most 
important  to  a  large  number  of  campers  who 
come  to  Beacon  Lodge  is  the  good  fellowship, 
the  delicious  and  plenteous  supply  of  food 
which  they  enjoy,  the  fun  they  experience  as 
they  participate  in  the  various  activities,  and 
the  knowledge  they  acquire.  The  self-confi- 
dence that  they  have  gained  while  at  Beacon 
Lodge  creates  a  new  philosophy  for  them, 
in  that  they  can  more  courageously  accept  the 
challenges  of  everyday  living  —  which  will 
undoubtedly  reflect  a  much  happier,  useful  and 
purposeful  life. 


(We  have  available  for  loan  16mm  color  sound  films  and 
color  slides.  Free  literature,  including  brochures,  will  be 
sent  upon  request.  Wiite  to:  Beacon  Lodge-Camp  for 
the   Blind,    Box   222,   Lewistown,   Pa.) 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES 

BETTER  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  BRING  BETTER  BUSINESS 

Edward  F.  Ragland 
The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


In  its  June  issue,  our  publication  TOBACCO 
News  carried  a  most  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant story.  It  told  how  more  than  2,000 
visually  impaired  people  all  over  the  country 
have  achieved  economic  independence  through 
operation  of  small  retail  establishments. 
Naturally,  it  was  of  very  special  interest  to  us 
in  the  tobacco  industry  to  learn  that  the  larg- 
est part  of  the  $6,800,000  annual  earnings 
of  these  people  came  from  tobacco  products. 

I  think  this  is  wonderful.  It  is  a  great 
testimonial  to  the  devotion  of  this  group  and 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation. It  also  proves  what  a  great  contribu- 
tion the  visually  handicapped  can  make,  given 
the  chance. 

Much  of  this  program  is  made  possible  by 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  which  is  the  present  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph  of  West  Virginia.  This  act,  making 
space  in  Government  buildings  available  to 
blind  merchants  free  of  charge,  was  adopted 
by  Congress  in  1936.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  Senator  James  Wadsworth  of  New  York 
began  advocating  such  a  measure  and  other 
aids  to  the  visually  impaired  as  far  back  as 
1921.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  good  things  accomplished 
in  our  complex  society  do  take  time.  But 
the  spirit  of  progress  usually  wins  out  in  the 
end. 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  a  number  of 
you  here  today  are  retail  merchants.  Now  I 
was  asked  to  talk  with  you  about  how  you 
might  get  your  story  and  your  needs  before 
the  public — how  you  might  build  a  public 
relations  program.  To  do  that  properly,  I 
would  have  to  know  a  lot  more  about  your 
problems,    your    objectives    and    what    people 


know  about  you  now.  I  would  guess  that 
most  people  don't  really  know  what  your 
problems  are,  although  some  may  think  they 
do.  And  it  might  be  even  more  important 
for  the  public  to  understand  the  things  that 
are  not  problems  for  you. 

I  am  sure  the  average  blind  person  gets 
more  sympathy  than  he  wants  or  needs — he 
would  far  rather  have  new  opportunities  to 
show  what  he  can  do.  The  individual  achieve- 
ments of  tobacco  vendors  throughout  the 
country  are  exciting  examples  of  what  you  can 
do — and  perhaps  that  is  just  a  starting  place, 
for  those  individuals  and  for  this  Association. 

I  am  also  sure  that  whatever  you  undertake, 
you  start  with  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
your  fellow  citizens.  And  this  is  something 
you   can   build   into   greater   understanding. 

How  you  might  do  that  requires  far  more 
knowledge  of  your  problems  and  your  objec- 
tives than  I  possess.  But  I  can  tell  you  how 
we  in  the  tobacco  industry  are  trying  to  create 
greater  understanding  of  our  industry,  and 
perhaps  our  story  will  give  you  some  guid- 
ance. 

Tobacco  is  a  product  mose  people  take  for 
granted.  It  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  daily — 
even  hourly — lives  that  I  suspect  few  people 
stop  to  think  what  a  tremendous  force  it  is 
in  modern  living.  This  is  a  story  that  we, 
in  our  public  relations  program,  are  constant- 
ly telling.  Over  65,000,000  American  adults 
buy  tobacco  products  daily,  to  the  tune  of 
$6,800,000,000  last  year.  Tobacco  is  the  fastest 
turnover  item  and  the  strongest  magnet  of  all 
for  drawing  customers  into  a  store,  no  mat- 
ter what  else  a  merchant  may  sell. 

Now  let's  take  this  economic  story  a  bit 
further.  Out  of  those  sales  of  $6,800,000,000, 
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tobacco  taxes — Federal,  state  and  local — 
totaled  $2,700,000,000  last  year.  Over 
17,000,000  people  draw  either  all  or  part  of 
their  livelihood  from  tobacco.  This  extends 
from  the  farm  to  the  manufacturing  indus- 
try, to  wholesaling  and  on  to  the  vast  network 
of  retail  outlets.  You  can  see  what  a  key- 
stone tobacco  is   in   our   national   economy. 

Beyond  that,  tobacco  is  also  a  great  social 
force.  Tobacco  has  been  a  common  denom- 
inator of  friendship,  of  pleasure  and  repose 
since  the  days  of  dainty  snuff  boxes.  It  has 
comforted  the  soldier  on  the  battlefield  and  it 
has   relieved   the  tensions   of  other   millions. 

I  wonder  if  you  know  that  tobacco  is 
America's  oldest  industry.  Our  settlers  had 
no  cash,  so  tobacco  was  their  money.  For  a 
hundred  or  more  years  it  was  legal  tender. 
Tobacco  built  many  of  the  beautiful  old 
manor  houses  of  colonial  days,  many  of  them 
still  standing.  It  built  churches  and  public 
buildings,  and  the  tobacco  economies  of  many 
southern  and  eastern  counties  have  not 
changed  in  over  three  centuries. 

Tobacco  is  America's  first  cash  crop.  It 
was  our  first  important  export.  And  it  was 
tobacco,  more  than  anything  else,  that  brought 
the  American  colonists  their  first  money.  For 
many  years,  until  we  became  an  industrial 
nation,  tobacco  was  the  most  widely  used 
American  product  all  around  the  world. 
Although  many  other  nations  now  grow  it, 
American  tobacco  is  still  prized  over  the 
entire  globe. 

Well,  that  is  an  important  part  of  our  story 
of  tobacco — and  we  are  constantly  telling   it 

I  am  sure  you  can  develop  a  powerful  and 
moving  story  of  the  economic  and  social  con- 
tributions of  your  group. 

Tobacco,  of  course,  has  not  always  had 
smooth  sailing — far  from  it.  From  the  earli- 
est days  tobacco  has  had  enemies — people 
who,  not  liking  it  themselves,  want  to  deny 
it  to  other  people.  King  James  I  was  the 
first  great  enemy  of  tobacco.  He  slapped  on 
a  4000  per  cent  tax,  and  issued  his  famous 
"Counterblaste."  And,  ever  since,  there  have 
been  minorities  who  have  tried  to  destroy 
tobacco.  They  have  blamed  it  for  almost 
every  human  ill,  including  growing  mustaches 
on  women,  sapping  the  mind,  stunting  growth 
and    causing    impotency.      But    people    went 


right  on  smoking  and  chewing,  and  nothing 
ever  seemed  to  happen. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  anti-tobacco 
forces  have  been  much  more  effective.  For 
the  last  six  years,  a  few  medical  statisticians 
have  been  charging  that  there  is  a  link  be- 
tween cigarette  smoking  and  lung  cancer,  as 
well  as  some  other  diseases.  The  first  reports 
made  headlines  all  over  the  world.  The 
zealots   fanned   the  flames   furiously. 

It  was  a  statistical  case  then  and  now.  It 
drew  a  parallel  between  the  increase  in  smok- 
ing and  the  increase  in  the  incidence  of  lung 
cancer.  It  did  not  show  that  there  was  no 
laboratory  or  clinical  proof,  or  that  this  was 
only  one  of  many  things  being  researched  on 
health.  It  took  no  account  of  environmental 
factors  or  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual. 
Nor  did  it  take  into  account  other  suspected 
factors,  such  as  the  increase  in  automobiles, 
or  industrial  growth,  and  the  resulting  air 
pollution. 

Winter  before  last,  a  National  Air  Pollu- 
tion Conference  was  held  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  under  auspices  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Numerous  scientific  papers  were  pre- 
sented linking  respiratory  diseases,  including 
lung  cancer,  with  the  breathing  of  air  pol- 
lutants. 

Scientists  placed  special  emphasis  on  the 
pollutants  thrown  into  the  air  from  auto- 
mobile exhausts.  Yet  no  one  has  rushed  in 
to  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  automobile. 

Congress  has  authorized  a  continuing  study 
of  air  pollution  and  future  conferences  for 
dissemination    of    the    scientists'    findings. 

The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  in 
the  case  of  air  pollution — one  of  the  suspects 
in  respiratory  diseases — a  reasonable,  scientific 
approach  is  being  taken — in  contrast  to  the 
unproven  health  charges  made  against  cigar- 
ettes  by  the  anti-tobacco   forces. 

There  have  been  other  types  of  efforts  to 
pin  the  blame  on  tobacco.  Animal  tests,  for 
example.  There  are  animals  who  smoke 
cigarettes  day  after  day,  in  scientific  tests. 
(The  desert  rats  love  it.  They  reach  out 
with  their  paws  whenever  a  cigarette  is 
offered  to  them.)  To  date,  however,  scien- 
tists have  not  been  able  to  cause  cancer  in 
animals  by  having  them  inhale  cigarette 
smoke. 
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Only  last  summer  the  British  Empire 
Cancer  Campaign  (the  opposite  number  of 
our  American  Cancer  Society)  announced 
"strikingly  negative"  results  in  their  eflforts 
to  induce  lung  cancer  in  rats  by  exposing 
them  to  massive  doses  of  cigarette  smoke. 
This  did  make  the  headlines,  and  we  of  the 
Tobacco  Institute  gave  it  all  of  the  additional 
coverage  we  could.  It  is  such  things  as  this 
that  should  be  passed  along  quickly  to  tobacco 
retailers  so  the  public  will  know  the  facts. 

There  are  more  recent  studies — one  re- 
ported by  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  lung 
cancer  in  South  Africa  and  the  other  by  the 
Osaka  University  Medical  School  in  Japan. 
These  findings  pointed  much  more  directly 
at  air  pollution  than  tobacco.  We  draw  no 
conclusions  whatever  from  this.  There  is  no 
more  proof  that  air  pollution  causes  lung 
cancer  than  there  is  that  cigarette  smoking 
causes  it.  Nobody  knows,  because  nobody 
knows  what  causes  cancer  in  the  first  place. 

I  am  afraid  my  reasoning  is  a  lot  more 
simple  than  that  of  the  scientist.  Wholly 
aside  from  medical  proof,  which  is  entirely 
lacking,  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  so 
many  generations  of  our  ancestors  lived  long 
and  happy  lives  and  enjoyed  their  tobacco 
all  the  while.  What  has  happened  in  350 
years  that  extremists  are  able  to  scare  the 
wits  out  of  some  people  now?  Surely  people 
haven't  changed,  and  tobacco  is  essentially 
the  same.  I  think  the  real  change  is  in  the 
methods  used  by  the  enemies  of  tobacco,  in- 
cluding the  tremendous  force  and  spread  of 
health-scare  news. 

Those  are  some  of  the  factors  we  contend 
with  in  keeping  the  record  straight.  I  might 
add  that  much  of  the  finest  research  being 
done  on  health  problems  today  is  supported 
financially  by  several  segments  of  the  tobacco 
industry,  including  growers,  manufacturers 
and  warehousemen.  This  is  done  through  the 
Tobacco  Industry  Research  Committee.  This 
group  makes  research  grants  to  independent 
scientists.  So  far,  grants  have  been  made  to 
125  scientists  in  66  institutions,  a  total  of 
13,700,000.  Well  over  a  hundred  research 
reports  have  been  published  in  scientific 
journals.  This  research  program  is  managed 
by  an  independent  scientific  advisory  board, 
made    up    of    10    outstanding    doctors,    scien- 


tists and  educators — who  have  no  connection 
with  the  tobacco  industry. 

I  don't  suppose  there  is  a  direct  parallel 
for  you  in  our  efforts  to  keep  the  health 
record  straight.  I  think  these  may  be  in  an- 
other problem  faced  by  the  tobacco  industry 
— including  those  of  you  who  are  tobacco 
vendors.  In  recent  years,  taxation  of  tobacco 
has  become  really  punitive.  I  told  you  a 
while  ago  that  Federal,  state  and  local  tobacco 
taxes  amount  to  over  $2,700,000,000  a  year 
out  of  sales  of  $6,800,000,000.  A  couple  of 
years  ago,  when  the  tax  bite  was  somewhat 
less,  we  worked  up  some  figures.  They 
showed  that  Federal  and  state  taxes  took 
about  $2,300,000,000  each  year  from  cigar- 
ettes alone.  Taxes  took  only  about  $2,000,- 
000,000  total  from  a  combination  of  eight 
other  types  of  products — automobiles,  radio 
and  television  sets,  refrigerators  and  freezers, 
luggage,  sporting  goods,  jewelry,  furs  and 
cosmetics.  But  all  of  these  items  had  total 
sales  of  around  $35,000,000,000,  while  cigar- 
ette sales  were  only  $4,800,000,000.  In 
other  words,  cigarette  taxes  were  $300,000,000 
more  than  the  taxes  for  all  those  other  prod- 
ucts combined.  And  the  sales  on  those  prod- 
ucts  were   714    times   cigarette  sales. 

This  heavy  tax  burden  makes  it  tough  on 
retailers  who  depend  on  the  sale  of  cigar- 
ettes and  other  tobacco  products,  as  we  shall 
see. 

The  Federal  tax  on  cigarettes  is  8  cents  a 
pack,  and  there  is  not  much  you  can  do  di- 
rectly about  that.  With  state  and  municipal 
taxes,  it  is  a  different  story. 

State  cigarette  taxes  in  1958  were  54  times 
what  they  were  in  1930,  and  6Y2  times  what 
they  were  in  1940,  the  Tobacco  Council  re- 
ports. 

We  know  from  experience  that  state  and 
municipal  taxes  can  hurt  retail  business. 
People  in  heavily  taxed  states  will  try  to  buy 
cigarettes  out  of  state.  The  same  can  be  true 
in   cities. 

The  Tobacco  Tax  Council  came  up  with 
some  interesting  figures  on  this.  In  states 
where  cigraette  taxes  are  6  cents  to  8  cents  a 
pack,  per  capita  sales  of  cigarettes  were  far 
less  than  in  the  non-taxing  states — only  92 
packs  per  person,  compared  to  150  packs  in 
the  non-taxing  states. 
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In  states  where  taxes  were  4  cents  to  5 
cents,  the  figure  was  99  packs  per  person  com- 
pared to  126  packs  for  states  where  the  tax 
was  2  cents  or  3  cents. 

You  can  see  that  it  is  the  retailer  who 
suffers  when  high  state  and  local  taxes  are 
added  to  the  huge  Federal  tax.  And  those 
retailers  are  among  the  people  your  group 
is  trying  to  help. 

Other  tobacco  products  are  hard  hit,  too.  A 
number  of  states  tax  other  tobacco  goods  as 
much  as  25  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price. 
That  includes  cigars,  of  course,  which  make 
up  a  substantial  part  of  the  retailers"  business. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  taxes.  We  believe 
in  paying  our  fair  share.  But  we  do  not  be- 
lieve in  taxes  that  discriminate  against  parti- 
cular groups — as  tobacco  taxes  do. 

Well,  what  can  be  done  about  it?  There 
is  an  example  in  the  oil  business.  Recently, 
quite  a  number  of  revenue  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  state  legislatures  to  increase  gasoline 
taxes  at  the  same  time  as  tobacco  products 
taxes. 

But  such  a  howl  was  set  up  against  the 
gasoline  taxes  that  in  12  states  they  were  de- 
feated (only  four  were  successful,  and  those 
by  narrow  margins).  Why?  Because  both 
wholesalers  and  retailers,  in  their  own  states, 
led  the  chorus  of  protest.  The  automobile 
clubs  joined  in.  Thus,  the  combined  weight 
of  the  local  oil  industries  and  the  auto- 
mobile owners  themselves  was  brought  to 
bear. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  cannot  be 
done  with  tobacco,  if  the  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers will  combine  their  efforts  and  take 
their  case  to  the  tobacco  consumer.  If  the 
tobacco  user  is  made  to  see  that  he  is  being 
discriminated  against,  he  will  react.  Inform- 
ing him  is  the  job  of  the  people  on  the 
firing  line.  Retailers  in  other  groups  are 
now  recognizing  that  the  best  public  rela- 
tions job  can  be  done  by  the  man  who  meets 
the  public — in  this  case,  the  tobacco  vendor. 
He  can  set  the  record  straight  on  unfounded 
health  scares  and  he  can  start  the  backfire 
against  inequitable  taxes  which  increase  prices 
and  create  sales  resistance.  Perhaps  we  should 
be   working   more   closely   together   here. 

You  and  we  share  one  major  problem  with 
the  public.  I  refer  to  the  cruel  hoax  that 
arises  again  and  again  to  plague  blind  people 


and  to  disillusion  their  friends  all  over  this 
country.  This  hoax  is  the  recurring  but  com- 
pletely unfounded  rumor  that  a  big  collec- 
tion of  the  little  red  or  other  colored  cello- 
phane tear-tapes  from  cigarette  packages,  or  a 
big  collection  of  cigar  bands,  can  be  ex- 
changed for  a  seeing  eye  dog  for  a  blind  per- 
son. 

For  example,  early  this  month  the  Tobacco 
Institute  received  a  letter  from  a  lady  in 
Skokie,  Illinois.  She  said  her  daughter  was 
collecting  cellophane  cigarette  tabs  to  secure 
a  seeing  eye  dog  for  a  blind  friend.  But 
having  run  into  several  people  who  doubted 
the  truth  of  this  proposition,  she  said  she 
was  writing  to  us  "to  settle  this  matter,  once 
and  for  all." 

Of  course,  we  had  to  tell  her  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  truth  whatsoever  to  the  rumor. 
But,  unfortunately,  we  know  from  experience 
that  this  will  not  "settle  the  matter,  once  and 
for  all."  For  this  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and 
most  persistent  rumors  ever  to  make  the 
rounds. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  State 
Lions  Club  magazine,  Gregor  Ziemer,  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Education  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  wrote: 

"For  almost  a  life-time  now  this  ghost  has 
been  spooking  around  the  country,  making 
life  miserable  for  the  many  agencies  working 
with  and  for  the  blind.  It  has  brought  heart- 
ache to  many  well-meaning  people — and  dis- 
appointment to  many  blind  folks.  The  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  for  two 
decades  tried  to  convince  people  that  there 
is   no   truth  to  this   rumor." 

Dr.  Ziemer  then  quoted  statements  from 
the  three  leading  guide  dog  organizations, 
each  categorically  denying  that  dogs  for  the 
blind  can  be  obtained  through  the  saving  of 
cellophane  strips,  cigar  bands,  match  books 
or  box  tops. 

In  fact,  the  Seeing  Eye  Foundation  at 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  has  to  answer  these 
queries  with  a  form  letter.  It  says  in  part 
that,  "whenever  such  a  rumor  has  come  to 
their  attention,  the  cigarette  companies  have 
taken   diligent   measures   to  dispel   it." 

"How  the  rumor  got  started,"  adds  Dr. 
Ziemer  sadly,  "nobody  knows." 

I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  you  people  in 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
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Blind  can  do  a  distinct  service  by  squashing 
this  rumor,  this  cruel  hoax,  whenever  it  may 
come  to  your  attention  in  any  of  your  com- 
munities. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  you  start  with  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  your  fellow  man, 
and  that  you  can  build  on  this — build  greater 
understanding  and  greater  benefits  for  sight- 
less  people  everywhere. 

Whatever  your  broad  public  relations  prob- 
lems may  be,  remember  that  people  like  to 
do  business  with  people  they  admire. 

Newspapers  take  great  interest  in  cases  of 
handicapped  people  helping  themselves — and 
their  stories  are  almost  always  constructive 
and  sympathetic.     This  is  not  just  good  busi- 


ness for  individual  merchants.  It  helps  others 
understand  the  great  progress  being  made  in 
helping  people  overcome  handicaps. 

It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  for  the 
moral  fibre  of  our  country  if  everyone  knew 
what  our  sightless  people  are  accomplishing. 
You  have  a  remarkable  story  to  tell.  And  I 
wish  you  good  fortune  as  you  undertake  the 
job. 

For  the  Tobacco  Institute  and  the  industry 
behind  it,  I  thank  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  for  what  you  have 
done  in  providing  our  industry  with  so  many 
good  people,  who  play  such  an  important  part 
in  our  merchandising  operation.  And  I 
thank  you   for  inviting  me  here  today. 


THE  PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE 
VENDING  STAND  PROGRAM 

Leon  C.  Hall,  Supervisor 

Business  Enterprises,  Department  of  Education 

Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Atlanta,  Georgia 


I  bring  you  Mr.  Gaines'  deepest  regrets 
that  he  was  unable  to  appear  with  you  for 
this  discussion.  He  had  looked  forward  to 
being  with  you.  I  think  that  you  could  not 
have  selected  a  more  sincere  person,  who  has 
given  more  thought  and  time  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  program,  than  the  person  you  se- 
lected to  deliver  the  talk.  Again,  let  me  say 
that  he  sends  his  deepest  regrets  that  he  was 
unable  to  attend  your  meeting. 

The  situation  that  you  got  yourselves  into 
when  you  agreed  to  allow  me  this  thirty 
minutes  of  your  time  reminds  me  a  little  of  a 
situation  that  happened  in  my  family.  My 
granddaddy  wore  a  big  handle-bar  mustache 
and  was  very  proud  of  it.  One  day  while 
he  was  sleeping,  his  youngest  son  clipped  his 
mustache  off.  His  first  remark,  as  he  awoke 
and  missed  the  mustache  was,  "R.  J.,  damn 
your  time;  now  you  have  played  hell."  I  say 
to  you  that  when  you  allowed  me  this  thirty 
minutes  of  your  time,  you  really  played  hell. 

This  subject  for  discussion,  "The  Past,  Pres- 
ent  and    Future   of   the   Vending    Stand   Pro- 


gram," is  an  awfully  broad  program  and  it 
covers  a  period  of  approximately  25  years. 
The  vending  stand  program  is  a  program  of 
destiny.  The  growth  and  potential  of  this 
program  in  our  nation's  economy  is  one  of 
major    importance. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  deal  with  the 
future  and  neglect  the  past.  I  will  attempt 
to  discuss  these  phases  of  the  program  in 
order.  My  effort  to  tie  in  the  past,  present 
and  future,  reminded  me  of  the  child  psy- 
chologist who  was  speaking  to  the  local  PTA 
on  child  behavior.  A  mother  raised  her  hand 
to  ask  if  he  believed  in  spanking.  His  reply 
was,  "It  depends  on  which  end  you  have  in 
view." 

The  vending  stand  program  had  its  incep- 
tion in  1932  when  President  Roosevelt  asked 
the  then  Secretary-Treasurer  to  allow  blind 
persons  to  operate  newsstands  in  Federal 
buildings  under  his  control.  This  program 
operated  in  this  meager  fashion  for  some  years, 
until  members  of  Congress  were  impressed 
by  the  abilities  of  the  newsstand  operators  and 
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decided  to  expand  the  opportunities  available 
to  them. 

In  1936,  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  was 
passed  appropriating  money  for  fixtures  to 
be  used  by  blind  persons  and  placed  the 
responsibility  of  developing  this  program  with 
the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion. Under  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  there 
was  growth  of  this  program,  due  mainly  to 
the  ability  of  the  operators  to  sell  themselves 
to  the  public  and  to  the  members  of  Congress. 
Under  this  act,  there  was  no  provision  for 
providing  stock  or  working  cash;  there  had  to 
be  help  from  other  sources  to  provide  these 
necessary  items.  The  Lions  Clubs  in  some 
states  helped  to  provide  these  needed  items 
and,  in  some  instances,  non-profit  organiza- 
tions such  as  we  have  in  our  state  were  used 
to  provide  the  services  not  available  from 
the  Federal  funds.  With  this  limited  help 
from  the  Federal  government  the  program 
prospered  and  expanded  and,  as  it  grew,  more 
people  began  to  realize  the  fact  that  blind 
people  could  and  were  willing  to  make  their 
own  way  and  were  asking  only  for  a  chance 
to  prove   themselves. 

Through  this  realization  of  the  ability  of 
the  blind,  plus  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the 
professional  personnel  in  the  work  for  the 
blind,  Public  Law  113  was  enacted  expand- 
ing the  opportunities  given  blind  people. 
This  law  was  an  amendment  to  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act.  This  act  provided  more  money 
for  equipment  and  matching  money  to  all 
states  that  were  willing  to  undertake  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  program  for  visually  handi- 
capped people. 

This  program  came  into  its  own  in  our 
state  and  in  most  of  the  other  states  in  the 
middle  and  late  'forties.  Public  Law  113  al- 
lowed vending  stand  operations  in  Federal 
buildings,  if  and  when  the  people  controlling 
these  buildings  decided  the  operation  was 
necessary.  There  were  no  teeth  in  this  law, 
and  it  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  different 
state  agencies  that  they  were  able  to  con- 
vince so  many  of  the  Federal  agencies  that, 
you  not  only  could  do  a  good  job  in  these 
operations,  but  you  could  do  as  good  a  job  as 
any   person   non-handicapped   or   otherwise. 

Under  Public  Law  113  this  program  again 
expanded  and,  as  it  grew,  other  locations  be- 
came  available   to   you    because   of   the    com- 


mendable job  you  were  doing  in  the  public 
buildings,  both  Federal,  state  and  county. 
Under  this  law,  the  potential  locations  were 
in  Federal,  state  and  county  buildings.  It 
was  a  simple  matter  to  sell  this  program  to 
the  county  and  to  state  politicians.  They  were 
proud  of  a  chance  to  brag  to  their  constituents 
about  the  good  work  "I  am  doing  for  the 
blind  folks  of  our  state."  In  the  meantime, 
most  states  were  able  to  draw  legislation 
allowing  blind  people  to  operate  in  state 
buildings.  Under  this  law  the  programs  ex- 
panded. Why?  1.  Because  of  your  abilities; 
2.  Because  of  legislated  locations  to  you. 

In  1954,  as  most  of  the  states  were  reaching 
the  potential  under  Public  Law  113,  Public 
Law  565  was  enacted.  This  was  a  much 
more  liberal  law,  with  Federal  money  that 
could  be  spent  on  business  enterprise  pro- 
grams, and  also  allowing  for  spending  of 
money  on  inventory.  It  made  no  provision 
for  working  cash  or  supervision.  This  law 
also  put  teeth  into  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act, 
but  at  the  same  time  allowed  the  different 
departments  of  Government  to  write  their  own 
regulations  governing  this  act.  The  result  of 
this  law  was  that  your  states  have  secured  for 
you  some  locations  in  Federal  buildings  that 
had    been    denied    you. 

At  the  same  time  it  helped  the  programs 
m  its  expansions,  it  eliminated  some  phases 
of  some  of  the  state  programs  that  the  busi- 
ness enterprise  people  felt  were  good,  for  in- 
stance, fringe  benefits,  hospitalization,  etc.  It 
also  gave  the  operator  opportunity  to  buy  the 
stand  location  provided  he  agreed  to  stay 
under  supervision  and  would  give  the  state 
first  option  to  buy  the  location  back  once  he 
decided  he  no  longer  wanted  or  needed  it. 
Most  states,  feeling  as  we  do,  did  not  enact 
legislation  allowing  sale  of  the  vending 
stands.  This  law  did  away  with  fringe  bene- 
fits, but  at  the  same  time  allowed  most  states 
to  reduce  the  administrative  fee  in  the  same 
amount  they  were  spending  for  these  bene- 
fits. Some  of  us  in  the  management  of  these 
programs  had  doubts  about  this  law,  but  as 
the  program  has  grown  we  have  seen  that  the 
good   has   outweighed   the  bad. 

The  tremendous  growth  and  development 
of  this  program  under  these  existing  laws  con- 
tinue to  amaze  a  lot  of  people  who  as  yet 
have  not  recognized  the  abilities  of  our  blind 
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population.  This  growth  is  sometimes  un- 
believable to  those  in  the  management  and 
development   of   this   program. 

I  will  quote  just  a  few  of  these  figures  to 
you  even  though  I  know  you  have  heard  them 
many  times.  From  the  meager  beginning  in 
the  'thirties,  and  even  to  the  middle  'forties, 
there  was  little  progress  in  this  program.  For 
one  reason  or  another,  most  states  did  not 
take  advantage  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
until  the  middle  'forties.  From  approximately 
nothing  in  the  'forties,  this  program  has  ex- 
panded to  some  $34,750,000  in  sales  in  1959. 
There  were  1,982  operators  with  $6,578,000 
of  earnings  last  year.  This  is  an  average  op- 
erator earnings'  of  $3,354  per  year.  If  in- 
creases are  average  this  year,  and  they  should 
be  better  than  average,  the  I960  figures  will 
increase  about   10  to   12  per  cent. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  picture,  one  that  you 
can  be  proud  of  having  been  a  part  of.  Yes, 
it  is  a  good  program  and  one  that  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  part  of.  This  is  where  we  are 
today:  almost  without  exception,  you  have  the 
locations  that  have  been  legislated  to  you; 
there  is  very  little  potential  left  in  the  Federal, 
state  and  county  buildings.  I  submit  to  you 
that  you  have  been  the  past  and  you  are  the 
present.  Where  and  how  do  we  go  from  here? 

The  future  of  the  vending  stand  program 
lies  in  change,  in  our  ability  to  recognize 
these  changes,  to  lead  instead  of  follow.  This 
will  determine  our  future.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  the  luxury  of  saying  this  is  the  way  we 
have  always  done  things,  so  this  is  the  way 
we  will  continue  to  do  them.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  maintaining  the  status  quo  in 
the  vending  stand  program,  or  any  other  field 
of  human  endeavor. 

A  blind  man  in  this  day  and  age  is  no 
longer  a  novelty.  The  general  public  is 
neither  astounded  nor  amazed  to  see  a  blind 
person  operating  a  business — often  in  direct 
competition  with  sighted  people  and  in  most 
cases  doing  as  well  as  a  sighted  person  can 
do.  However,  we  must  always  remember 
that  to  be  accepted  we  must  perform;  perform- 
ance means  that  we  have  to  deliver  on  the 
same  level  and  give  results  on  the  same  level. 
When  you  asked  to  be  judged  by  these  stand- 
ards, then  you  also  have  to  give  results  and 
perform  by  these  standards. 


What  is  the  future  of  the  vending  stand 
program?  The  potential  of  this  program  is 
unlimited.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  propor- 
tions of  this  country's  economy  that  this  pro- 
gram, well-managed  and  operated,  can  attain. 
The  challenge  is  yours;  yes,  it  is  a  tremendous 
challenge.  In  the  past  we  have  had  legisla- 
tion to  help  in  the  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram. You  have  nearly  reached  the  potential 
in  these  legislated  locations.  Now  where  is 
the  potential?  It  is  in  private  industry,  office 
buildings   and   private   hospitals. 

These  industrial  people  are  hard  nuts  to 
crack,  so  hard,  in  fact,  that  your  supervisor 
cannot  do  the  job  alone.  He  must  give  a  list 
of  every  present  location  to  this  industrialist 
as  a  reference,  knowing  that  he  will  get  a 
good  recommendation  from  any  or  all  of 
them.  Any  vending  stand  location  that  comes 
from  private  enterprise  comes  not  because  your 
supervisor  tells  him  that  you  can  do  the  job, 
but  because  your  supervisor  can  take  this  in- 
dustrialist to  your  stand  and  show  him  a  good 
operation.  For  this  program  to  continue  to 
grow,  your  supervisor  must  be  in  position  to 
invite  any  and  all  to  visit  your  location  and 
observe  the  operation  first  hand,  without  fear 
of  the  visitor  finding  a  dirty,  unkept  stand 
with  old  and  run-down  inventory,  and  an 
operator  with  the  attitude  that  the  "world 
owes  me  a  living"  and  "I  am  here  just  be- 
cause I  have  to  be"  to  draw  my  check,  and 
that  he  is  doing  the  customer  a  favor  to  sell 
to  him.  This  will  not  get  the  location  your 
supervisor  has   been  after. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  need  for 
your  service  in  this  visitor's  establishment, 
and  there  must  be,  else  he  would  not  have 
visited  you,  and  he  finds  a  well-groomed, 
pleasant  operator,  doing  a  good  job  handling 
his  customers,  a  well-stocked,  clean,  up-to-date 
stand  with  modern  equipment,  and  the  op- 
erator has  the  courtesy  to  say  a  simple  "thank 
you,  come  again"  to  each  and  every  customer, 
then  the  chances  of  this  man's  establishment 
opening  up  to  you  is  approximately  one 
hundred  times  greater  than  they  were  before 
he  visited  your  stand. 

I  submit  that,  as  you  were  the  past  and 
present,  you  are  also  the  future  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  course  of  action  that  you  take 
in  the  months  and  years  to  come,  more  than 
any  other   factor,   determines   whether  or   not 
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the  vending  stand  program  will  expand  and 
provide  more  employment  for  blind  persons 
or  will   become  static  and  gradually  die. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still; 
we  will  either  go  forward  or  we  will  go  back. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  majority  of  the 
locations  that  can  be  obtained  in  various  gov- 
ernmental businesses  have  been  obtained,  and 
the  only  new  ones  to  be  opened  in  the  future 
will  be  those  that  are  placed  in  new  Federal 
buildings.  This  potential  has  been  virtually 
reached  and  the  future  of  this  type  of  stand 
is  practically  non-existent.  "We  must  then 
look  for  new  areas  to  conquer,  places  that  a 
few  years  ago  we  thought  that  you  would  be 
unable  to  operate  because  of  the  type  busi- 
ness and  because  of  the  speed  necessary  to 
handle  it. 

As  you  know,  the  vending  stand  program 
has  been  under  direct  and  intense  pressure  in 
the  past  several  years  from  various  sources, 
one  of  these  being  vending-machine  com- 
panies which  are  expanding  at  an  amazing 
rate  and  at  the  present  time  are  effecting 
mergers  so  that  they  may  operate  more  effi- 
ciently and  at  a  higher  percentage  of  profit. 
Vending  companies  have  more  than  doubled 
their  sales  from  1952  through  1959,  with  the 
average  annual  sales  being  $1,013  per  ma- 
chine. The  vending  machines  now  on  the 
market  are  not  only  beautiful  in  design,  they 
can  vend  practically  anything  that  the  buying 
public  wants.  They  are  getting  efficient  to 
the  point  that  they  are  requiring  very  little 
service,  and  they  are  becoming  more  and 
more  accepted  by  the  general  public  every 
day.  Another  source  of  competition  is  the 
catering  companies  that  provide  daily  lunch 
and  break  service,  by  means  of  trucks  which 
bring  the  service  directly  to  the  consumer. 

What,  then,  do  we  have  to  offer  that  a 
vending  machine  and  other  forms  of  com- 
petition do  not?  In  practicality,  and  in 
truth,  a  vending  machine  can  sell  anything 
that  a  blind  operator  can  sell  and  can  work 
24  hours  a  day  doing  this.  The  only  thing, 
and  the  most  important  thing,  that  we  can 
offer  that  this  competition  cannot  is  the  op- 
erator himself.  Regardless  of  how  beautiful 
these  machines  are  made  and  regardless  of 
how  efficient  they  may  work  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  goods  that  can  be  sold  from  them, 
they  can  never  be  given  personality,  they  can 


never  be  given  courtesy,  and  they  can  never 
develop  the  warm  friendship  that  goes  with 
serving  people  and  doing  it  well.  To  me 
this,  then,  is  the  area  that  we  need  to  work 
on  and  develop,  and  in  all  probability  will 
be  the  answer  to  the  various  forms  of  compe- 
tition that  we  will  have  to  overcome  in  the 
future. 

You  must  conduct  and  operate  your  busi- 
ness in  such  a  manner  that  people  will  prefer 
buying  from  you,  not  because  you  are  blind 
and  not  because  you  are  handicapped,  but  be- 
cause you  can  provide  the  service,  quality 
merchandise,  reasonable  pricing,  and  courtesy 
and  friendliness  in  dealing  with  the  public. 
This,  no  vending  machine  can  do,  and  no 
vending  machine  will  ever  be  able  to  do. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  equipment  being 
furnished  the  vending  stands  by  the  various 
state  and  other  agencies  is  in  most  instances 
the  latest  in  design  and  has  been  so  designed 
that  it  is  very  practical  and  can  be  operated 
by  any  blind  person  having  the  necessary  skills 
to  do  so.  The  merchandise  is  displayed  attrac- 
tively and  is,  in  all  probability,  as  good  as 
any  merchandise  that  is  available  on  the 
market. 

We  must  always  remember  that  anyone, 
any  time,  can  buy  the  same  merchandise  you 
sell  at  any  place  and  in  all  probability  for 
the  same  price.  So  the  only  thing  we  have 
to  offer  above  and  beyond  what  other  people 
have  to  offer  is  the  operator,  and  by  this  we 
do  not  mean  that  all  operators  are  conducting 
a  popularity  contest  or  becoming  so-called 
personality  whizzes.  We  mean  simply  that, 
if  your  stand  is  neat  and  always  clean,  with 
your  merchandise  attractively  displayed,  with 
the  type  merchandise  that  your  customers 
want,  and  at  a  price  that  they  can  afford  to 
pay,  and  is  in  direct  competition  with  prices 
paid  in  the  general  area,  you  then  can  create 
a  feeling  among  your  customers  that  this  is 
the  place  I  want  to  do  business,  not  because 
this  man  is  blind,  but  because  he  simply  gives 
me  the  best  merchandise,  at  the  best  price, 
in  an  attractive  surrounding,  and  at  the  same 
time  treats  me  with  courtesy  and  makes  me 
feel  that  my  business  is  appreciated.  Let  me 
again  repeat,  this  is  something  no  vending 
machine  can   ever  do. 

We  must  look  forward  to  other  sources  for 
vending  stand  locations,  we  must  thoroughly 
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contact  industry  of  every  type  and  sell  them 
on  the  idea  of  locating  vending  stands  in 
their  plants.  These  stands  must  be  sold  on 
the  basis  that  we  can  give  the  best  service  to 
meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  people  and 
management.  We  must  go  to  large  office 
buildings  that  have  many  employees  who 
need  a  provision  for  coffee-breaks  and  light 
lunches.  We  must  also  think  of  the  day  that 
will  come  when  we  will  be  in  hot  food  serv- 
ice, not  in  a  few  isolated  locations,  but  per- 
haps in  many  locations.  This  is  an  answer 
we  do  not  have  as  yet,  but  it  is  something 
we  must  consider  and  move  on  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future. 

When  we  contact  these  people,  and  they 
have  vending  machine  layouts  in  their  plants, 
and  are  receiving  a  good  profit  from  them, 
there  must  be  a  terrific  selling  job  done.  We 
must  prove  to  them*  that  a  well-run  vending 
stand,  not  only  can  replace  the  vending  ma- 
chines, but  do  the  job  better  and  oflfer  a  more 
personal  service,  and  can  give  a  multiplicity 
of  goods  that  the  vending  operation  is  not 
offering.  When  we  make  these  promises  to 
management  and  they  allow  us  to  operate  in 
their  locations,  we  must  then  follow  through 
on  our  promises  and  give  them  the  type  serv- 
ice we  promised.  We  are  no  longer  selling 
blindness  in  the  vending  stand  program,  we 
are  no  longer  selling  handicapped  in  the  vend- 
ing stand  program.  The  only  thing  we  have 
to  sell  is  service  and  the  ability  of  people  to 
perform  a  job  as  well  as  any  one  else  can 
perform  the  same  job  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. This  we  believe  you  can  do;  this  we 
believe  you  have  proved  in  the  past;  this  we 
believe  you  can  continue  to  prove  in  the 
future.  By  saying  this,  we  still  come  back  to 
our  original  statement  that  you  were  the  past, 
you    are   the   present,   and    you    must   be    the 


future.  It  is  up  to  you  to  do  with  it  as  you 
will;  no  one  else  can  do  it. 

Every  vending  stand  that  is  operated  in  an 
efficient  manner,  on  the  same  level  of  efficiency 
as  your  sighted  competition,  is  an  advertise- 
ment for  the  next  vending  stand.  It  has  been 
our  experience  that  the  best  vending  stand  lo- 
cations have  been  secured  through  someone  in 
management  seeing  another  vending  stand 
operator   doing  an   outstanding   job. 

I  think  that  the  best  compliment  that  any 
one  can  give  a  vending  stand  operator  is  to 
say,  "I  did  not  realize  this  man  was  blind." 
This  is  what  you  are  working  for — to  be  ac- 
cepted as  any  other  businessman  and,  through 
your  eflForts,  that  day  will  come  when  no  one 
cares   or  notices   that  you   are   blind. 

In  summary — the  legislated  locations  are 
gone;  you  have  graduated  from  them.  Your 
expansion  in  the  future  is  in  the  hard,  cold 
business  world.  Competition  becomes  more 
keen  every  day.  You  must  meet  this  com- 
petition head  on.  Your  hope  now  is  to  give 
better  and  more  courteous  service  than  your 
competition  has  to  offer. 

I  think  that  one  statement  that  Mr.  E.  B. 
Whitten,  Secretary  of  National  Rehabilitation 
Association,  made  once,  points  up  just  how 
important  a  part  you  have  played,  not  only 
in  this  program,  but  in  the  over-all  program 
of  rehabilitation.  The  statement  is,  and  I 
quote,  "Had  a  very  influential  Congressman 
from  Texas  not  been  familiar  with  a  good 
vending  stand  operation  in  Texas,  the  ex- 
panded appropriation  bill  to  go  along  with 
Public  Law  565  would  not  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives."  This  to  me,  is  a 
very  high  compliment  to  your  ability  and  the 
part  you  have  played  in  the  past.  You  must 
continue  to  play  this  role  to  the  hilt  in  the 
future. 
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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE  I 

Name 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the 
American  Association  of  "Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated. 

ARTICLE  II 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  to 
render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  promotion 
of  all  phases  of  work  for,  and  in  the  interests 
of,  the  blind  and  to  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness throughout  the  whole  of  the  Americas 
and  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

ARTICLE  III 

Membership 

Section  1.  All  persons  in  the  Americas  and 
in  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  or  in 
the  prevention  of  blindness  shall  be  eligible 
to  membership  in  this  Association.     Every  ap- 


plicant for  membership  shall  be  approved  by 
two  members  of  the  Association  in  good 
standing. 

Section  2.  The  membership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  classified  into  the  following 
groups : 

a.  Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city- 
wide,  county  and  local  work  for  the 
blind,  executive  heads  of  workshops  and 
industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  and  ex- 
excutive  heads  of  homes  for  the  blind. 

b.  Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement 
agents  and  field  officers  for  the  blind, 
except  those  engaged  in  business  enter- 
prise or  stand  programs. 

c.  Home  teachers  and  social  workers  other 
than  home  teachers  engaged  in  work 
with  the  blind., 

d.  Lay  and  non-professional  group.  (This 
group  shall  be  composed  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  work  for  the  blind  or  preven- 
tion of  blindness  on  a  non-professional 
level,  and  any  other  persons  interested 
though  not  employed  in  work  for  the 
blind   or  prevention   of  blindness.) 
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e.  Executive  heads  of  any  Commission  or 
Association  doing  statewide  work  for  the 
blind. 

f.  Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for 
the  blind  and  professional  staff  members. 

g.  Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day- 
school  classes  for  the  blind,  and  teachers 
in   residential   and   public-chool   classes. 

h.  Librarians  for  the  blind,  administrative 
heads  of  publishing  houses  for  the  blind 
and  all  others  engaged  or  interested  in 
publishing  for  the  blind  in  any  process. 

i.  Business   enterprise   and   stand   specialists. 

Section  3.  Additional  groups  may  be 
formed  from  time  to  time  by  action  of  the 
Board  of  Directors;  provided  that  a  minimum 
of  fifty  (50)  members  in  good  standing  will 
be  required  of  all  new  groups  so  formed;  and 
provided  further  that  such  action  of  the  Board 
is  approved  by  a  two-thirds  (2/3)  vote  of  the 
membership  present  and  in  good  standing  at 
the  next  business  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  4.  Persons  may  be  elected  to  hon- 
orary membership  in  the  manner  provided  in 
the  By-Laws. 

Section  5.  Any  member  may  be  declared 
to  be  not  in  good  standing  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  Association  present 
and  voting  at  any  meeting,  annual,  or  special, 
or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, for  cause,  of  which  evidence  has  been 
presented,  which  the  Association  or  Board  of 
Directors  deem  to  be  sufficient;  and  such  mem- 
bers may  be  reprimanded,  deprived  of  privi- 
leges of  membership,  suspended,  or  perma- 
nently dismissed,  as  may  be  determined  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  and  voting. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Officers 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Association 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, a  Second  Vice-President,  a  Third  Vice- 
President,  and  a  Treasurer,  all  of  whom  shall 
be  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  in  good  standing.  Vot- 
ing shall  be  by  means  of  a  standing  vote  and 
the  members  shall  remain  standing  until 
counted.  In  the  event  of  a  contest  for  the 
election  of  any  officer,  voting  shall  be  by 
secret  ballot,  in  any  manner  prescribed  by  the 


Board  of  Directors.  The  election  shall  take 
place  not  later  than  four  o'clock  in  the  after-  j 
noon  on  the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the  meet-  I 
ings  in  odd-numbered  years,  and  said  officers 
shall  assume  their  duties  at  the  conclusion  of 
business  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  at 
which  they  are  elected.  A  President  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  succeed   himself. 

Section  2.  The  First  Vice-President  shall 
automatically  succeed  to  the  Presidency  two 
years  after  his  election;  and  shall  exercise  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  the  President  in  the 
event  the  office  of  the  President  becomes 
vacant;  or  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  President  is  found  to  be  in- 
capacitated; provided  further  that  such  action 
of  the  Board  may  be  set  aside  by  a  two-thirds 
( 2/3 )  majority  vote  of  the  membership  pres- 
ent and  in  good  standing  at  the  next  business 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  V 

Board  of  Directors 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Directors  the  authority  to  govern  the  As- 
sociation by  directing  its  policies  and  opera- 
tions in  all  matters  relating  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  has  been  formed. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
appoint  an  Executive  Director  who  shall  serve 
at  the  will  of  the  Board.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  prescribe  his  duties  and  the  con- 
ditions  of   his   employment. 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
composed  of  the  elected  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  immediately  surviving  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  and  one  member  from 
each  of  the  established  groups  who  shall  serve 
for  four  years.  Each  group  shall  elect  its  own 
Director  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  term  of 
its  Director  expires.  The  terms  of  all  Direc- 
tors shall  begin  at  the  conclusion  of  business 
on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  at  which  they 
are  elected. 

Section  4.  All  established  groups  shall  elect 
their  Chairman  and  Secretary  at  each  meeting 
in  odd-numbered  years,  who  shall  serve  until 
their  successors  are  elected  and  qualify  on  the 
last  day  of  the  meeting,  as  is  provided  in 
Article  IV. 
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Section  5.  In  the  event  of  contests  for  elec- 
tions, voting  for  Board  members  and  Group 
officers   shall   be   by   secret   ballot   should   the 


members  of  the  group  so  desire.  A  Board 
member  elected  by  a  group  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible to  succeed  himself. 


BY-LAWS 


Membership 

Section  I.  (a)  Any  eligible  person  living 
in  the  Americas  or  in  the  insular  possessions 
of  the  United  States  may  make  application  for 
membership  in  the  Association  to  the  Execu- 
tive Director.  Every  applicant  for  member- 
ship shall  be  approved  by  two  members  of  the 
Association  in  good  standing.  Annual  dues 
shall  be  paid  before  the  applicant  can  qualify 
as  a  member.  Upon  receipt  of  satisfactory 
information  as  to  his  major  activity,  each 
member  shall  be  enrolled  in  the  group  in 
which  he  is  entitled  to  membership  by  virtue 
of  his  position,  occupation  or  interest.  This 
procedure  when  completed  will  constitute 
membership  in  good  standing.  Any  person 
may  be  elected  an  honorary  member  by  the 
Association  or  Board  of  Directors,  and  have 
all  the  privileges  of  regular  membership  ex- 
cept that  of  voting,  (b)  Any  eligible  agency 
engaged  in  work  for  the  blind  or  related 
fields,  shall,  upon  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  upon  payment  of  a  sum  fixed 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associa- 
tion, hold  a  Sustaining  Membership  in  the 
organization  which  will  entitle  it  to  all  the 
privileges  of  regular  membership  except  that 
of  voting. 

Dues 

Section  2.  (a)  The  annual  membership  dues 
of  ten  dollars  ($10)  or  such  other  amount 
recommended  by  the  Board  and  approved  by 
the  membership  shall  be  due  and  payable  on 
the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year.  Each  mem- 
ber in  good  standing  shall  be  entitled  to  reg- 
ister without  fee  at  conventions  and  to  receive 
without  charge  all  official  publications  of  the 
Association,  (b)  Upon  payment  at  any  time 
of  the  sum  of  $100  cash,  in  full,  or  in  mini- 
mum installments  of  $25  each,  paid  at  no 
longer  than  twelve  month  intervals,  any  per- 
son otherwise  eligible  for  membership  may 
be  enrolled  as  a  Life  Member,  with  all  mem- 
bership   privileges    and    without    further   pay- 


ment of  annual  dues.  In  the  event  of  any 
lapse  in  the  payment  of  installments,  all  in- 
stallments paid  shall  be  applied  as  advance 
payments  of  annual  dues  for  as  many  years  as 
the  payments  made  can  be  so  applied,  begin- 
ning with  the  membership  year  in  which  the 
first  installment  was  received.  No  refund  of 
irstallment  payments  shall  be  made. 

Officers 

Section  3.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
these  By-Laws,  the  duties  of  the  officers  shall 
be  such  as  those  prescribed  in  "Roberts  Rules 
of   Order,   Revised." 

The  Board  of  Directors 

Section  4.  At  each  meeting  in  odd-num- 
bered years,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
nominate  from  the  membership  the  following 
officers:  First  Vice-President,  Second  Vice- 
President,  Third  Vice-President,  and  Treas- 
urer. Other  nominations  may  be  made  from 
the  floor.  The  President  shall  act  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Power  shall 
be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  the 
interim  between  meetings,  to  take  whatever 
action  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment and  direction  of  the  Association.  The 
Directors  may  fill  vacancies  on  the  Board  for 
any  unexpired  term,  by  electing  as  a  Director 
a  member  from  that  group  represented  on  the 
Board  by  the  Director  whose  place  has  be- 
come vacant. 

Committees 

Section  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers  of  the  Association,  and 
shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  delegated  to 
it  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  An  Auditing 
Committee  of  three  members,  none  of  whom 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  on  the 
opening  day  of  each  annual  meeting  to  audit 
the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  to  report  to 
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the  Association  before  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing. All  other  Committees  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  members  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Association  or  by  the  Board 
of  Directors;  such  committees  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed shall  be  empowered  to  sit  with  mem- 
bers of  similar  committees  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  as 
members  of  such  Joint  Committees  represent- 
ing the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  as  may  be  constituted 
through  parallel  approval  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

Elections 

Seaion  6.  On  the  second  day  of  each  meet- 
ing in  odd-numbeed  years  the  members  of 
each  group  there  present  and  entitled  to  do 
so  shall  elect  one  of  their  own  number  to 
represent  the  group  on  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  shall  certify  the  results  of  the  election  to 
the  Executive  Director  in  writing.  Except 
where  elsewhere  provided,  the  method  of  vot- 
ing shall  be  as  provided  in  "Roberts  Rules  of 
Order,  Revised."  The  Executive  Director  shall 
furnish  to  each  group  a  list  of  members  in 
good  standing  entitled  to  vote  therein.  No 
member  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  more 
than  one  group. 

Disbursements 

Section  7.  All  income  of  the  Association 
shall  be  received  and  receipted  for  by  the  Ex- 
excutive  Director.  He  shall,  no  later  than  the 
fifteenth  day  of  each  month,  pay  over  to  the 
Treasurer  all  income  received  by  him  during 


the  previous  month,  taking  the  Treasurer's 
receipt  therefor.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the 
funds  of  the  Association  in  some  convenient 
bank  approved  by  the  President.  All  funds 
shall  be  paid  out  on  voucher  checks  in  the 
form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  counter- 
signed by  the  President  or  the  Vice-President. 
The  fiscal  year  shall  be  from  July  first  through 
June  thirtieth. 

Parliamentary  Authority 

Section  8.  This  Association,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  its  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
shall  be  governed  in  all  its  meetings  by  parlia- 
mentary law  as  contained  in  "Roberts  Rules 
of  Order,  Revised." 

Quorum 

Section  8.  At  any  annual  or  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  150  of  the  members 
present  and  in  good  standing  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  At  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  a  majority  of  the  Directors  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Amendments 

Section  10.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended 
at  any  annual  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  affirma- 
tive vote  of  those  voting;  provided,  however, 
that  the  proposed  amendment  has  been  previ- 
ously approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
or  proposed  in  writing  and  signed  by  twenty- 
five  members  in  good  standing,  and  provided 
also  that  the  same  information  has  been  mailed 
by  the  Executive  Director  to  each  member  at 
least  thirty  days  before  the  vote  is  taken. 
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The  operations  of  all  agencies  for  the  blind 
entail  a  high  degree  of  responsibility  because 
of  the  element  of  public  Trusteeship  and  pro- 
tection of  the  blind  involved  in  services  to 
the  blind.  We  therefore  adopt  the  following 
basic  principles,  and  ask  all  agencies  relying 
upon  public  support  for  their  programs  of 
service  to  the  blind  to  adopt  these  principles. 
Upon  application,  annually,  the  A.A.W.B.  will 
issue  its  SEAL  OF  GOOD  Practice  to  all  those 
agencies  for  the  blind  which  agree  to  accept 
and  to  adhere  to  these  provisions. 

1.  Board.  An  active  and  responsible  govern- 
ing body,  with  legal  authority,  serving 
without  compensation,  holding  regular 
meetings,  and  with  effective  administrative 
control. 

*(a)  No  more  than  one  paid  staff  member 
should  serve  as  member  of  the  gov- 
erning body. 

*  ( b )    Four  meetings  a  year  of  Board  and/ 

or  Executive  Committee  should  be 
considered  a  minimum. 

*  (c)   Vacancies  on  the  Board  of  a  private 

agency  should  be  filled  by  election, 
not  by  appointment,  except  perhaps 
on  a  temporary  basis. 

2.  Purpose.  A  legitimate  purpose  and  with 
no  avoidable  duplication  of  the  work  of 
other  sound   organizations. 

3.  Program.  Reasonable  efficiency  in  pro- 
gram management,  and  reasonable  ade- 
quacy of  resources,  both  material  and  per- 
sonnel. 

*(a)  Service  reports  should  reflect  volume 
of  service  in  each  area  where  service 
is  claimed.    They  should  be  available 


to  the  public  and  should  contain  a 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
or  an  indication  of  where  such  in- 
formation  might   be   obtained. 

4.  Cooperation.  Evidence  of  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  established  agencies 
in  the  same  or  related  fields. 

5.  Ethical   promotion. 

(a)  Ethical  methods  of  publicity,  promo- 
tion, and  solicitation  of  funds. 

(b)  No  portrayal  of  the  blind  as  helpless. 

(c)  No  use  of  any  living  blind  person's 
name  or  picture  without  prior  per- 
mission  of   individual   concerned. 

(d)  No  granting  of  the  right  to  com- 
mercial manufacmrers  or  vendors  to 
couple  their  support  of  programs  for 
the  blind  with  their  sales  promotion. 

(e)  No  representation  of  products  as 
made  by  the  blind  unless  the  agency 
employs  blind  persons  to  an  extent 
constituting  not  less  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  personnel  engaged  in  the 
direct  labor  of  production  of  manu- 
factured blind-made  products.  Tem- 
porary exceptions  may  be  recognized 
in  the  case  of  experimentation  with 
new  products  and/or  processes. 
Direct  labor  production  means  all 
work  required  for  preparation,  proc- 
essing and  packing,  but  not  includ- 
ing supervision,  administration,  in- 
spection and  shipping. 

Definition  of  blindness:  The  term 
"blind  individual"  means  an  indi- 
vidual whose  central  visual  acuity 
does  not  exceed  20/200  in  the  better 
eye  with  correcting  lenses,  or  whose 
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visual  acuity  is  greater  than  20/200 
but  is  accompanied  by  a  limitation 
in  the  fields  of  vision  such  that  the 
widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field 
subtends  an  angle  no  greater  than  20 
degrees. 
*(f)  Publishers  of  Braille  periodicals 
should  check  their  subscription  lists 
at  least  once  a  year  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  their  publications  are 
still  desired. 

6.  Fund-Raising  Practices.  In  fund-raising: 

(a)  No     payment     of     commissions     for 

fund-raising. 

(b)  No  mailing  of  unordered  tickets  or 
merchandise  with  a  request  for  money 
in  return.  Exceptions  may  be  recog- 
nized in  the  case  of  agencies  which 
use  and  have  used  seals  as  a  tradi- 
tional part  of  their  fund-raising  tech- 
niques. 

(c)  No  general   telephone  solicitation   of 

the  public. 

(d)  No  entertainment  by  or  in  the  name 
of  an  agency  for  the  blind  unless  the 
complete  net  income  from  the  sale 
of  tickets  is  paid  to  the  agency  and 
unless  the  entertainment  is  in  all 
other  respects  promoted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  over-all  statement  of  principles. 

(e)  No  solicitation  of  funds  in  areas  in 
which  the  agency  soliciting  renders 
no  substantial  service  to  the  blind  of 
that  area. 

**{i)  No  use  of  cannisters,  coin  boxes, 
collection  boxes  and  such  on  the  pub- 
lic streets  ann  in  public  places;  no 
"postman's  walks"  and  similar  fund- 
raising  schemes. 
***(g)  No  approval  to  agencies  which  ac- 
cept funds  from  other  groups  which 
employ  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
methods  of  solicitation,  which  violate 
the   Code  of   Ethics. 


*(h)  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  funds  raised 
would  seem  sufficient  for  cost  of 
fund-raising,  although  as  much  as  40 
per  cent  might  be  justified  in  some 
cases.  (Cost  of  office  space  may  be 
excluded  when  computing  percentage 
but  bequests  and  income  from  invest- 
ments should  be  excluded  when  com- 
puting total  of  moneys  raised). 

*  ( i )  All  moneys  raised  must  be  spent  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  solic- 
ited. If  a  justifiable  shift  is  to  be 
made,  then  the  donors  should  be 
notified. 

7.  Audit.  Annual  audit  of  books  by  a  State, 
Federal,  or  independent  certified  account- 
ant showing  all  income  and  disbursements 
in  reasonable  detail. 

8.  Budget.  Detailed  annual  budget,  trans- 
lating program  plans  into  financial  terms. 

9  Activities.  Annual  report  of  work  of  the 
agency,  in  reasonable  detail,  including  a 
brief,  informative  statement  of  principal 
sources  of  income  and  types  of  expendi- 
tures, or  an  assurance  in  writing  that  an 
audited  financial  statement  may  be  secured 
from  an  accountant  (whose  name  and  ad- 
dress shall  be  furnished). 

10.  Information.  Agreement  to  furnish  the 
A.A.W.B.  such  information  as  will  serve 
to  establish  the  right  of  the  agency  to  the 
Seal  of  Good  Practice  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
This  to  include  a  financial  statement  certi- 
fied by  the  financial  officer  of  the  agency, 
in  such  reasonable  detail  as  may  be  re- 
quested; information  with  respect  to  the 
budget  of  the  agency;  activities  report  and 
forecast  of  future  programs  and  fund- 
raising  projects.  It  is  agreed  that  all  such 
information  shall  remain  confidential  to 
the  Certifying  Committee  of  the  A.A.W.B. 

11.  Appeal.  In  the  event  of  disapproval  of 
any  application  for  the  SEAL  OF  GOOD 
Practice  any  agency  so  disapproved  shall 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  A.A.W.B.  for  a  review 
and   final    deciison. 


♦Adopted,  1954,  at  Houston,  Texas. 
**Adopted,  1955,  at  Quebec,  Quebec. 
***Adopted,  1956,  at  Los  Angeles,  California 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS 
OF  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

2363  South  Spring  Avenue,  St.  Louis  10,  Missouri 


The  year  1853  marked  the  inception  of  the 
first  professional  society  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  —  The  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
Inc.  For  over  a  century  this  Association  has 
represented  the  teaching  and  administrative 
personnel  serving  the  blind  child  and  has 
helped  develop  the  high  standards  of  service 
to  all  blind  children  which  exists  today. 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to 
improve  material  and  methods  of  teaching 
the  visually  handicapped,  and  to  expand  the 
opportunities  for  the  visually  handicapped  to 
take  a  contributory  place   in   scKiety. 

— AAIB   Constitution    and    By-laws 

Who  are  the  Members? 

Membership  in  this  Association  shall  in- 
clude any  persons  affiliated  with  or  interested 
in  an  organization  engaged  in  the  education, 
guidance,  vocational  rehabilitation  or  occu- 
pational placement  of  the  blind  and  partially 
seeing. — AAIB  Constitution  and  By-laws 

The  membership  of  this  Association  has  ex- 
panded in  the  course  of  time  to  include 
teachers  of  the  blind  in  residential  and  day 
schools,  members  of  boards  of  directors,  house- 
parents,  home  teachers,  agency  directors,  par- 
ents, social  workers  and  other  professional 
and  lay  personnel  working  with  the  blind 
child. 

Professional   Services  Offered 

Literature — The  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  publishes  The  Inter- 
national   Journal    for    the    Education    of    the 


Blind,  a  quarterly  professional  magazine,  the 
Fountainhead,  a  monthly  newsletter,  and  the 
AAIB  Convention  Proceedings,  a  biennial  ac- 
count of  convention  addresses,  papers,  work- 
shop activities  and  reports.  Frequently,  spe- 
cial professional  publications  are  also  produced 
and    distributed. 

Meetings — The  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  holds  a  national  con- 
vention every  two  years.  This  convention 
is  of  the  workshop  type  with  both  general 
meetings  and  smaller  specialized  group  meet- 
ings. Presentations  include  the  latest  techni- 
cal, instructional,  inspirational,  practical,  and 
research  information  in  the  field,  while 
smaller  workshop  groups  have  more  specific 
programs,  discuss  their  particular  problems, 
and  plan  cooperative  action.  In  addition  to 
the  AAIB  conventions,  the  Association  is 
active  in  organizing  national  and  regional 
meetings  annually  in  areas  of  urgent  needs. 

Teacher  Certification — The  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  provides 
national  certfication  for  fully-trained  teachers 
in  our  field. 

Scholarships — The  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  oflFers  recruitment 
scholarships  in  order  to  attract  capable  and 
expert  teachers  to  our  field. 

Standards — The  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  is  active  in  develop- 
ing minimum  and  optimum  standards  of  ex- 
cellence for  programs  in  which  visually  handi- 
capped children  are  being  educated.  Areas 
of  concern  include  personnel,  materials  of  in- 
struction    and     equipment,     curriculum     and 
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course    offerings,    physical    plant,    school    ad- 
ministration  and   organization,  etc. 

Workshops — The  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  has  over  25  work- 
shop interest  areas,  each  with  officers  and 
budget,  which  are  active  both  at  conventions 
and  during  interim  periods  between  conven- 
tions. The  workshops  carry  on  regional  and 
national  professional  meetings,  develop  litera- 
ture, exchange  ideas  and  materials,  and  recom- 
mend  Association   activity. 

Committees — ^The  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  committee  structure 
includes  Policy,  Public  Relations,  Legislative, 
Certification,  Standards,  Scholarships,  Mem- 
bership, Publications,  Program  and  other  com- 
mittees. 


Cooperation — The  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  sponsors  the  Na- 
tional Braille  Authority  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  the  National  Committee  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind  in  cooperation  with  the  Conference  of 
Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
and  works  closely  and  cooperatively  with 
other  governmental,  private,  and  public 
agencies  and  all  schools  concerned  with  the 
education  and  welfare  of  blind  children. 

This  Association  has  for  over  a  century 
been  the  only  organization  whose  interest  has 
been  devoted  solely  to  the  education  of  the 
blind  child  and  the  only  professional  organi- 
zation devoted  to  this  one  cause. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Purpose 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
was  incorporated  as  a  private  agency  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1921,  and  opened  its  offices  in 
New  York  on  February  1,  1923.  It  was 
established  by  action  of  agencies  serving  blind 
persons  and  by  their  friends  to  promote  higher 
standards  of  service  throughout  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  all  blind  and  deaf-blind 
persons.  In  its  work,  the  Foundation  co- 
operates with,  and  makes  its  consultation 
available  to,  local,  state  and  national  govern- 
mental and  voluntary  organizations  working 
with  or  for  blind  individuals  and  represents 
the  interests  of  blind  persons  with  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Government.  Its  objectives 
are  to  help  those  handicapped  by  blindness 
achieve  the  fullest  possible  development  and 
utilization  of  their  capacities  and  the  maxi- 
mum integration  into  the  social,  cultural  and 
economic  life  of  the  community. 


Program  of  Service 

Research 

Studies  in  education  and  rehabilitation  of 
blind  and  deaf-blind  persons;  in  legislation 
and  community-planning  affecting  them;  and 
in  the  development  of  mechanical  appliances 
used  by  people  who  happen  to  be  blind  or 
deaf-blind. 

Consultation  and  Field  Service 

Consultation  is  offered  in  the  areas  of  com- 
munity-planning and  in  vocational,  education- 
al, and  psychological  services.  Upon  invita- 
tion, the  Foundation  will  conduct  surveys  and 
studies  of  agencies  and  of  city-wide  and 
state-wide  programs  of  services  for  blind  per- 
sons. An  up-to-date  national  register  of  deaf- 
blind  persons  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  plan- 
ning of  services  to  this  special  group. 
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Scholarships  and  Fellowships 

A  fellowship  program  designed  to  advance 
professional  preparation  of  persons  needed  to 
staff  the  various  programs  of  services  for  blind 
individuals,  supplemented  by  a  grant  program 
to  encourage  research,  both  basic  and  applied. 
General  scholarships  are  oflFered  each  year  to 
qualified  blind  students  who  have  been  ac- 
cepted   by    institutions    of    higher    learning. 

Professional  Development 

Advancement  of  professional  competencies 
through  institutes,  workshops,  and  seminars 
sponsored  by  the  Foundation,  or  developed 
in  cooperation  with  other  national  agencies 
and  with  selected  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Foundation  Personnel  Exchange  aids 
qualified  personnel  to  secure  appointments  in 
the  field  of  service  to  blind  persons,  and 
schools  and  agencies  to  obtain  professionally 
trained  staff. 

Technical  Operations 

Production  of  talking  book  records  and  ex- 
perimentation in  improvement  of  methods  of 
sound-recording  and  reproducing.  Field  tests 
are  carried  on  to  establish  the  usefulness  of 
new  devices  in  the  electronic  as  well  as  the 
mechanical  field. 

Publications  and  Library  Service 

New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  (General  pro- 
fessional monthly  journal  in  ink-print.  Braille 
and  Talking  Book  editions;  Talking  Book  edi- 
tion includes  announcements  of  new  Talking 
Book   releases. ) 


Touch — and  Go  (Informational  periodical 
for  deaf-blind  persons  published  in  Braille  and 
limited  ink-print  editions.) 

Braille  Book  Review  (Service  periodical  for 
blind  users  and  librarians  published  in  Braille 
and   ink-print.) 

Talking  Book  Topics  (Service  periodical  for 
blind  users  and  librarians  about  recorded 
literature   published    in   ink-print   form.) 

Directory  of  Agencies  Serving  Blind 
Persons    in   the    United    States    and 
Canada   (Biennial.) 

Books  and  pamphlets  of  professional  content 
are  published  regularly,  and  more  than  20,000 
ink-print  books,  pamphlets,  monographs  and 
other  material  are  available  on  loan  to  any- 
one  interested   in   services   for   blind   persons. 

Special  Services  to  Blind  Individuals 
Arrangements   for  "one- fare"  privileges   for 

blind  persons  and  their  guides  on  railway  and 

bus   lines. 

Sale   of  Braille   watches   and   other   special 

appliances,   tools   and   aids    for   the    blind,   at 

cost. 

Public  Education 

A  department  which  is  established  to  use 
every  means  of  communication,  television, 
radio,  and  the  printed  word,  in  articles  and 
news  releases,  to  help  acquaint  the  public  in 
general  in  the  modern  concept  of  blindness, 
and  also  to  advise  anyone  who  is  blind  of 
the  services,  aids  or  benefits  available  to  him. 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

(Chartered  in  1858) 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky 


When  schools  for  the  blind  were  estab- 
lished in  this  country  over  a  century  ago,  one 
of  the  greatest  needs  was  for  an  ample  supply 
of  embossed  books  and  special  apparatus  for 
instructional  purposes.  A  central,  national 
printing  house  to  supply  all  of  the  states  was 
proposed,  and  on  January  23,  1858,  Kentucky 
chartered  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind.  Celebrating  its  Centennial  during 
1958,  the  Printing  House  is  the  oldest  national 
institution  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  the  largest  publishing  house  for  the  blind 
in  the  world. 

Operating  on  a  non-profit  basis,  it  furnishes 
books  and  apparatus  for  the  education  of  the 
more  than  14,760  blind  children  enrolled  in 
public  educational  institutions  for  the  blind 
and  in  regular  public  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  and  its  territories,  through  an 
annual  appropriation  by  Congress  under  the 
Act  of  1879  "To  Promote  the  Education  of 
the  Blind."  The  appropriation  for  tht  1960- 
1961   fiscal  year  amounted  to  $410,000. 


In  addition  to  its  responsibilities  as  the 
official  schoolbook  printery,  the  Printing  House 
acts  in  its  capacity  as  a  national,  private,  non- 
profit organization  by  offering  its  services  to 
individuals  and  other  agencies  wishing  to  pro- 
vide literature  and  materials  for  the  blind, 
including  some  70-odd  Braille  and  Talking 
Book  magazines  issued  on  regular  schedules, 
not  to  mention  hundreds  of  Braille  and  Talk- 
ing Books,  and  other  items.  As  a  special 
project  of  its  own,  since  September,  1928,  it 
has  published  a  Braille  edition  of  The  Reader's 
Digest,  and  a  Talking  Book  edition  since  Sep- 
tember, 1939.  Beginning  in  January,  1959, 
it  has  sponsored  a  Talking  Book  edition  each 
week  of  Newsweek  magazine.  All  of  these 
publications  amount  to  more  than  $2,000,000 
per  year. 

In  addition  to  Braille  and  Talking  Book 
publications,  the  Printing  House  publishes 
textbooks  in  large  print  for  partially  visioned 
children,  Braille  music,  and  recorded  tapes,  as 
well  as  manufacturing  a  wide  variety  of  edu- 
cational aids. 
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BLINDED  VETERANS  ASSOCIATION 

3408  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington   16,  D.  C. 


The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  is  a 
membership  organization  of  veterans  blinded 
as  a  direct  result  of  their  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  It  was  organized 
in  1945  and  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1947.  In  1958, 
the  BVA  was  nationally  chartered  by  an  act 
of  the  U.   S.   Congress. 

The  Association  is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Directors  consisting  of  ten  blinded  veterans 
elected  by  the  membership.  The  Board  has 
the  benefit  of  counsel  from  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, which  is  made  up  of  leaders  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation,  research,  labor,  busi- 
ness,  and   management. 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  is  deeply 
concerned  with  the  problems  imposed  by 
blindness  and  in  the  most  effective  ways  to 
deal  with  them.  Although  its  primary  func- 
tion is  to  assist  blinded  veterans  to  reestablish 
themselves  as  productive  citizens,  the  programs 
and  policies  of  the  Association  are  designed 
to  benefit  all  blind  persons.  This  long-range 
objective  can  be  implemented  effectively  by 
demonstrating  the  patterns  of  success  that  are 
derived   from  total   rehabilitation. 

The  Association  serves  all  blinded  veterans 
through  some  aspect  of  its  program,  regard- 
less of  the  individual's  membership  status. 
However,  the  BVA  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  the  war-blinded  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  War,  since  these  men 
are  still  young  enough  to  adapt  readily  and 
are    potentially    employable. 

The  service  program  of  the  Blinded  Vet- 
erans Association  has  three  major  aspects: 
Field  Service,  National  Service,  and  Public 
Education. 

Field  Service  is  the  heart  of  BVA's  rehabili- 
tation program.  It  is  designed  to  fill  the  gaps 
in  Government  programs  and  to  effectively 
and  efficiently  utilize  existing  community  re- 
sources  on   behalf  of  the  war-blinded. 

BVA  Field  Representatives  enjoy  the  com- 
plete cooperation  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  the  vast  majority  of  other  public 
and  voluntary  agencies  serving  blind  persons. 


Blinded  veterans  receive  the  following  serv- 
ices from  BVA  Field  Representatives:  I 

1.  Encouragement  to  take  special  adjust- 
ment training  at  VA  Hospital,  Hines,  Illinois. 

2.  Encouragement  to  accept  vocational 
counseling   and   training. 

3.  Assistance   in   finding   employment. 

4.  Assistance  in  obtaining  veterans'  bene- 
fits provided   by  law. 

5.  Encouragement  to  participate  in  com- 
munity activities. 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  assists  all 
of  the  war  blinded  through  its  National  Serv- 
ice program.  Among  the  activities  carried  on 
by  the  BVA  in  this  phase  of  its  program  are 
the  following: 

1.  Extension  of  employment  opportunities 
for  the  blind  in  Government  through  changes 
in    Civil    Service    regulations    and   procedures. 

2.  Liaison  with  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war- 
blinded  and  the  blind  in  general. 

3.  Cooperation  with  national  agencies  for 
the  blind  to  raise  standards  of  rehabilitation. 

4.  Consultation  with  the  Congress  to  en- 
sure sound  legislation  for  the  war-blinded  and 
the  blind  in  general. 

5.  Service  to  individual  blinded  veterans 
requiring  action  on  the  national  level,  such 
as  appeals  before  Government  boards,  clarifi- 
cation of  policies  and  procedures,  etc. 

The  BVA's  Public  Education  program  is 
small  in  scope.  Its  primary  current  function 
is  the  preparation  of  the  BVA  Bulletin,  the 
organization's  national  publication  through 
which  it  keeps  the  war-blinded,  workers  for 
the  blind,  and  interested  individuals  informed 
about  veterans'  benefits,  job  opportunities,  ac- 
complishments of  individual  blinded  veterans, 
the  latest  technical  aids,  and  other  develop- 
ments in  the  field. 

Through  special  awards  to  employers  who 
have  given  the  blind  a  chance  to  demonstrate 
their  ability,  as  well  as  awards  to  individual 
blinded  veterans,  the  Association  attempts  to 
focus  attention  on  the  capabilities  of  the 
blind. 
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BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

741  North  Vermont  Avenue 

Los  Angeles  29,  California 

Telephone:  NOrmandy  3-1111 

A.   T.   Hunt,   Executive   Director 


Education — Primary  and  advance  Braille 
reading  and  writing,  typing  (use  of  Braille- 
writer  and  regular  typewriter),  spelling,  and 
a  home  repair  course.  A  home  economics 
program,  which  utilizes  completely  furnished 
"practice  apartments,"  enables  blind  people  to 
learn  special  techniques  in  cooking,  meal 
planning,  marketing  and  other  housekeeping 
functions. 

Home  Instruction — The  same  practical 
skills  that  begin  the  process  of  personal  ad- 
justment are  offered  blind  people  in  their 
homes,  if  necessary,  by  a  staff  of  home  teach- 
ers who  are  themselves  blind. 

Personal  and  Family  Counselin g — 
Trained  workers,  experienced  in  handling 
personal  and  family  problems,  provide  a  con- 
tinuing counseling  service  which  helps  a 
blind  person  to  become  an  effective  member 
of  the  community. 

Orientation — Instructors  teach  the  newly 
blind  the  use  of  the  white  cane.  Use  of  pub- 
lic transportation  and  the  general  factors  of 
mobility  are  also  demonstrated. 

Recreation — A  varied  program  includes 
loomweaving,   knitting,  sewing,   millinery,   oil 


pamtmg,  ceramics,  creative  writing,  conver- 
sational Spanish,  bowling,  amateur  ("ham") 
radio,  and  lessons  in  organ,  piano  and  voice. 
Special  events  such  as  outings,  dancing  and 
trips  are  regularly  scheduled. 

Social  Services — Distribution  of  free  white 
canes,  non-interest  bearing  loans  for  qualified 
business  projects,  budget  advice,  and  annual 
distribution  of  free  Christmas  boxes  to  the 
needy   blind. 

Library — A  large  library  of  Braille,  Talk- 
ing Books  and  tapes  are  circulated  throughout 
Southern  California,  Arizona  and  the  two 
southern  counties  of  Nevada.  Other  services 
include  the  loan  and  free  repair  of  radios  and 
Braillewriters,  a  tape-recording  service,  and 
a  volunteer  reader's  service  for  blind  students. 

Printing    Plant — Publication    and   printing 

of  periodicals  and  books. 

Visual  Aids — Many  partially  sighted  per- 
sons whose  vision  has  deteriorated  beyond  the 
point  of  being  aided  by  conventional  glasses 
are  helped  in  the  selection  of  special  lenses 
or  other  devices. 
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THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE   FOR  THE   BLIND 

National  Offices:    929  Bay  view  Avenue,   Toronto   17,   Ontario 


Employment — Open  to  those  whose  health 
and  abilities  meet  the  necessary  standards  in 
industry,  CNIB  canteens  and  sheltered  shops. 

Farm  Counselling — Program  of  informa- 
tion and  advice  concerning  farm  problems. 

Social  Service — For  the  intimate  problems 
that  accompany  blindness,  professional  social 
workers  are  always  available.  Specially 
trained  sightless  field  secretaries  serve  the 
blind  in  Canada's  ten  provinces. 

Preschool — Special  counselling  and  advice 
concerning  early  training  and  development 
await  the  parents  of  blind  little  ones. 

Recreation — A  year-round  program  in  co- 
operation with  the  Canadian  Council  of  the 
Blind  offers  a  variety  of  activities  for  young 
and  old  alike. 

Residence — Across  Canada,  19  modern 
residence  and  service  centers  provide  a  home- 
like atmosphere. 

Home  Teaching — In  crafts,  touch-type 
reading,  the  typewriter,  and  household  skills. 
It  restores   independence  and   confidence. 

Library — Braille,  Moon,  and  Talking 
Books  provide  reading  in  a  large  variety  of 
subjects.  A  music  library  serves  the  needs 
of  blind  musicians,  and  the  guidance  of  a 
professional  music  consultant  is  always  at 
hand. 

Concessions — Theatre  passes,  travel  reduc- 
tions, streetcar  passes,  bring  these  facilities 
within  reach  of  all. 

Discounts — On  watches  and  numerous 
household   appliances   from   radios   to   toasters 


provide  a  considerable  saving  for  sightless 
purchasers.  Braille  watches  and  equipment 
devised  for  the  blind  reduce  the  strain  of 
sightless  living. 

Salesroom — Provides  raw  materials  from 
which  sightless  craftsmen  produce  "Blind- 
craft"  products. 

The  War-blinded — Special  privileges  as- 
sist sightless  veterans. 

The  White  Cane — Folding  for  purse  or 
pocket  or  straight  for  permanent  use,  it  is  the 
symbol  of  blindness,  and  a  valuable  protec- 
tion. 

Prevention  of  Blindness — An  active  sight 
conservation  program  is  maintained.  More 
than   76,000  have  received  help. 

Eye  Bank  of  Canada — Provides  eyes  to 
surgeons  with  clients  in  need  of  the  sight- 
restoring  corneal   transplant  operation. 

Low-vision  Clinic — Provides  special  lenses 
for  those  whose  sight  is  too  poor  to  benefit 
from  ordinary  glasses. 

Vocational  Counselling — Helps  blind  per- 
sons to  choose  and  prepare  for  the  career 
most  suited  to  their  needs  whether  in  busi- 
ness, industry,  the  professions  or  within  the 
CNIB. 

Home  Study — Through  the  Hadley  School 
for  the  Blind,  CNIB  offers  84  courses  by  mail. 

Seeing-Eye  Dogs — Through  Seeing  Eye 
Inc.,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  CNIB   supplies  dog 

guides. 
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CHRISTIAN  RECORD   BENEVOLENT   ASSOCIATION,   INC. 

3705  South  48th  Street,  Lincoln  6,  Nebraska 
501-503  Toronto  Dominion   Bank  Building,  Victoria,   British  Columbia,   Canada 


The  Christian  Record  Benevolent  As- 
sociation was  founded  in  1899. 

Present  Extent  of  Services — ^Throughout 
all  states  in  U.S.A.  and  all  Provinces  in 
Canada,  and  66  overseas  countries. 

Services   include: 

Monthly  magazines  for  all  ages,  Braille, 
Grade   2. 

Large  print   monthly   magazine. 

Lending  Library  of  non-fiction  titles  in 
Braille  Grades  IV^  and  2,  and  in  New  York 
Point.     Wide  range  of  subjects. 

New  type  of  books  for  blind  parents  of 
sighted  children.  Now  parents  can  read  to 
their  little  children  and  hold  their  attention. 


Talking  Books,  inspirational,  devotional, 
natural  stories.  Available  to  readers  in  the 
U.S.A.  by  writing  to  the  Regional  Libraries 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Available  to 
readers  in  Canada  and  overseas  by  writing  to 
our  Lincoln,  Nebraska  office. 

"Christian    Record    Talking    Magazine," 

issued    quarterly.      Keep-sake    poems,    beauti- 
ful gospel  music,  inspiring  articles. 

Correspondence  Courses,  11  in  Braille  and 
on  records.  They  bring  information,  peace, 
hope.  Three  are  especially  prepared  for  use 
by  children  in  Vacation  Bible  School  and 
summer  camps  sponsored  by  Lions  and  other 
organizations. 

Personal  visits  by  our  50  District  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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Need  NEW  Items  To  Spark  Sales? 


Cleveland  area  consumers  are  liking 
and  buying  these  new  plastic  products 
.  .  .  freshen-up  your  line,  ORDER 
NOW! 


THE  CLEVELAND  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

2275  East  55th  St.  Cleveland  3,  Ohio 

HE.    1-6415 
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COLUMBIA  LIGHTHOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

2021— I4th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington  9,  D,  C. 

The  Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  is  a  non-profit  agency  operating  a  service 
program  for  the  blind  in  the  Washington  area.     It  also  operates  a  workshop. 

SERVICES 


Community  Services — Home  and  hospital 
visits,  orientation  and  teaching  of  basic  skills 
of  daily  living,  for  those  who  cannot  leave 
their  homes. 

Psychological  Services — ^Psychological  and 
aptitude  testing  —  Individual  counselling  — 
Group  counselling  —  Family  counselling. 

Adjustment  Services — ^The  teaching  of 
fundamentals  such  as  Travel,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Communications,  and  other  basic 
techniques  needed  by  blind  persons  to  suc- 
cessfully reorganize  their  way  of  life. 

Evaluation  Services — ^To  explore  with  the 
blind  person  his  vocational  aptitudes,  inter- 
ests and  abilities  through  the  use  of  tools,  ma- 
chinery and   job  sampling. 


Services  for  Deaf-Blind — Specialized  train- 
ing for  deaf-blind  persons. 

Vocational  Training — In  cooperation  with 
the  D.  C.  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, the  Lighthouse  serves  as  a  center  for 
vocational  and  adjustment  training  of  blind 
persons. 

Employment — Blind  persons  are  gainfully 
employed  on  many  different  jobs,  turning  out 
a  variety  of  products. 

Recreational  Program — Using  the  facili- 
ties of  the  community  and  the  Lighthouse. 

Distribution  Agency — For  Talking  Book 
Machines,  White  Canes,  Radios,  Braille  Sup- 
plies. General  Information  about  Blindness 
and  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
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FLORIDA  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  BLIND   (A  State  Agency) 

4l6  S.  Tampania  Ave.,  P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa  1,  Florida 

Harry  E.  Simmons,  Executive  Director 


Year  Established:    1941. 

Established  By:  Laws  of  Florida,  Acts  of 
1941.    Section   409.26. 

Purpose:  Under  broad  authority  of  the 
law,  the  Council  is  responsible  for  a  general 
program  of  prevention  of  blindness,  restora- 
tion of  sight,  social  adjustment,  and  home 
teaching;  distributing  agency  for  Government- 


owned  Talking  Book  machines;  designated 
agency  to  issue  licenses  to  blind  persons  to 
operate  vending  stands;  authorized  agency  to 
administer  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind;  authorized  agency  to  maintain  voca- 
tional and  social  diagnosis  and  adjustment 
training  to  the  newly  blinded  and  to  other 
blind  persons  who  can  benefit  from  this  serv- 
vice  at  the  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the 
Blind,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 
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GUIDING  EYES  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC 

Yorktown  Heights,  New  York 


Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind  is  a  voluntary 
agency  maintaining  a  full  program  to  provide 
carefully  trained  guide  dogs  for  sightless  per- 
sons deserving  greater  independence  and 
mobility.  An  inquiry  requesting  specific  or 
more  complete  information  on  the  services 
available  from  or  on  behalf  of  a  blind  per- 
son  receives  prompt  and   careful   attention. 

The  school  is  a  handsome  colonial  home, 
remodeled  and  enlarged,  set  in  the  country- 
side of  upper  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  The 
blind  students  live  at  the  school  during  the 
four-week  training  period,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  achieve  an  atmosphere  that  is 
homelike  in  every  way. 

The  emphasis  is  on  quality  in  the  training 
program.  Classes  never  exceed  six  students 
in  number.  Full  facilities  allow  for  two 
classes  at  one  time,  and  it  is  the  school's  aim 
to  make  the  instruction  as  individual  and 
personal  as  possible. 

Eligibility:  Any  blind  person  between  the 
ages  of  17-55  may  apply  for  the  training.  A 
brochure  outlining  requirements  and  explain- 


ing the  training  program  is  available,  both  in 
ink   and  in   Braille. 

Tuition:  There  is  a  nominal  tuition  fee  of 
s$150  for  the  training.  Replacement  tuition 
is  $50.  However,  no  deserving  individual  is 
ever  denied  the  training,  as  full  scholarships 
are  available. 

Transportation:  Arrangements  are  made 
to  meet  students  at  the  major  terminals  in 
New  York  City.  If  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  New  York  is  a  prohibiting  factor,  the  stu- 
dent may  receive  assistance  from  the  organi- 
zation's travel  fund. 

Alumni  Service:  Through  its  follow-up 
program,  graduates  are  assured  of  service  and 
assistance  whenever  and  wherever  required. 
A  carefully  planned  and  organized  apprentice 
instructor  program  is  maintained,  thus  assur- 
ing a  growing  number  of  qualified  instructors 
—  the  basis  or  backbone  of  the  guide  dog 
field. 

Donald  Z.  Kauth,  Executive  Director 
Edward  F.  Fouser,  Director  of  Training 
Peter  F.  Campbell,  Student  Relations 


Awarded  the  AA"WB  Seal  of  Good  Practice  —  I960 
New  York  City  Office — 11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York  —  LOngacre  3-6038 
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INDIANA  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLND 


John  Richardson,  President 

810  East  66th  Street 

Indianapolis  20,  Indiana 

Charles  M.  King,  Secretary 

536  West  30th  Street 

Indianapolis  23,  Indiana 

Miss  Louise  Schafifner,  Treasurer 
New  Albany,  Indiana 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 

57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 


Photo  acknow  letlmnent  .    Tix  by  Platnick,  May  17,  1959. 

Members  of  the  IHB  Chorus  entertain  yisitora  at  Bnrwood  durins  dedication  of  IHB'«  new  Garden  of 
Remembrance. 


On  an  afternoon  early  in  May,  friends  of  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  gather  for 
ceremonies  in  the  Garden  of  Remembrance,  a  formally  planted  area  situated  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking Long  Island  Sound  and  adjacent  to  Burrwood,  IHB's  residence  for  aging  blind  and 
deaf-blind  men  and  women  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island.  The  annual  ceremony  is 
planned  to  remember  and  honor  all  friends  of  IHB,  both  living  and  deceased,  whose  kindness 
and  generosity  have  helped  maintain  and  strengthen  its  work  with  blind  and  deaf-blind  persons. 
Beautiful  shrubbery  and  planting  —  much  of  which  is  scented  —  encompass  the  periphery  of 
the  Garden  of  Remembrance.  A  redwood  pavilion  (shown  here  in  background)  is  the  central 
focal  point.  Redwood  benches,  recessed  from  the  bluestone  crackling  walks,  are  a  continuing 
invitation  to  sit  awhile  and  relax  —  and  remember.  The  Garden  of  Remembrance  is  designed 
for  beauty  and  for  everyday  use  by  Burrwood  residents  and  guests.  The  greatest  remembrance, 
however,  will  have  its  source  in  the  pleasure  and  contentment  of  those  who  will  visit  this  lovely 
garden,  to  treasure  there  the  memories  of  good  and  loyal  friends.  Visitors  are  most  welcome 
all  year  'round. 
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Private  welfare  agency  offering  complete 
rehabilitation  services  to  blind  adults  and 
educational  services  to  blind  children  of  the 
four  counties  of  Long  Island.  Progi&m  in- 
cludes residence  for  blind  men  employed  in 
special  workshops;  residence  for  aging,  con- 
valescing, and  vacationing  blind  men  and 
women;  day  centers  in  Brooklyn,  Queens, 
Nassau,  and  Suffolk;  Long  Island  Rehabilita- 
tion Center,  147-11  Archer  Avenue,  Jamaica, 
New  York,  offering  comprehensive  rehabili- 
tation appraisal  and  training  services,  includ- 
ing vocational  diagnosis,  training,  counseling 
and  placement,  special  day  nursery  school, 
placement    in    and    scholarships    for    regular 


nursery  schools,  educational  counseling.  Braille 
transcribing,  including  a  bindery  and  Braille 
center,  and  supervision  and  training  of  itiner- 
ant teachers  for  the  blind;  special  workshops; 
social  casework;  medical  and  vision  rehabili- 
tation services;  speech  and  hearing  center; 
special  services  for  the  deaf-blind;  recreation 
department  including  Clubhouse;  professional 
training  curriculum  for  new  and  prospective 
workers  for  the  blind.  Henry  S.  Conover, 
Pres.;  John  E.  McKeen,  Vice-Pres.;  Milton  T. 
Vander  Veer,  Vice-Pres.;  John  H.  Finn,  Secy.; 
Andrew  R.  Roscoe,  Treas.;  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
Exec.  Dir. 
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MARYLAND  WORKSHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

2901  Strickland  Street,  P.  O.  Box  4413,  Baltimore  23   (Circle  3-4567):  inc.  1908 
William  S.  Ratchford,  Superintendent 


Quasi  public  agency  supported  primarily 
by  public  funds,  also  by  contributions  and 
earnings.  Services  include  training  and  em- 
ployment; management  of  the  vending  stand 
program;  home  teaching  and  other  home  serv- 
ices; optical  aids.  "Workshop  manufactures 
consumer  goods;  participates  in  government 
orders.  Affiliated  with  National  Industries 
for   the   Blind, 

WESTERN  BRANCH,   115   Milton  Place, 


Cumberland;  Service  Center,  three  Western 
Counties.  Includes  training  and  employment. 
Member:  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind;  Baltimore  Council  of  Social 
Agencies;  General  Committee  of  Sheltered 
Workshops;  National  Broom  Manufacturers; 
Allied  Industries  Association;  Baltimore  As- 
sociation of  Commerce;  Cumberland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Maryland  Council  for  the 
Blind. 
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MINNEAPOLIS  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

1936  Lyndale  Avenue  South 

Minneapolis  5,  Minnesota 

Byron  M.  Smith,  Executive  Director 
Frank  R.  Johnson,  Associate  Director 


The  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  is  a 
non-profit  agency.  Manufactures  VICTOR 
PRODUCTS;  Affiliated  with  the  National  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind. 

Provides  counseling  and  casework  services; 


recreation;  maintains  a  residential  home. 
Provides  vocational  training  and  employment. 
Conducts  a  Regional  Rehabilitation  Center. 
Referrals  accepted  from  any  rehabilitation 
agency. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  (THE  LIGHTHOUSE) 

(Founded   1905;  Inc.   1906.) 
Ill  East  59th  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York 

William  M.  Robbins,  President;  Allan  W.  Sherman,  Executive  Director 
Marian  Held,  Director,  Department  of  Direct  Services 


Serves  blind  people  of  any  age  regardless 
of  race  or  creed  in  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Queens, 
Richmond;  managed  by  Board  of  Direaors; 
maintained  by  private  funds. 

Adjustment:  Social  casework,  medical 
social  service,  psycholoical  guidance,  pre- 
school service  for  children  and  parents,  home 
teaching  and  friendly  visiting  (also  to  hos- 
pitals and  institutions),  Low  Vision  Lens 
Service,  Hearing  Screening  Program,  Talking 
Books,  Braille  library,  volunteer  reading 
service. 

Training:  Evaluation;  pre-vocational  and 
vocational  training,  including  instruction  in 
such  skills  and  techniques  as  Braille,  foot 
travel,  handicrafts,  home-making  and  personal 
care,  script  writing,  commercial  subjeas,  in- 
cluding complete  courses  in  transcribing  typ- 
ing; English  for  foreign-born;  newsstand  op- 
eration; and  industrial  training  for  sheltered 
shops  and  outside  placement  (approved  cen- 
ter for  VRS  trainees ) ;  scholarships  for  regular 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  and  also 
for  those  taking  special  courses;  nursery  school 
and  music  school. 

Employment  :  Vocational  counseling 
placement  at  Lighthouse  Industries,  newsstand 
placement  and  supervision,  industrial  and 
commercial    placement,    part-time    handicrafts. 

Recreation:  Recreational  activities  for  all 
ages,  including  dramatics,  clubs,  swimming, 
bowling,  dancing,  sports  and  games,  crafts, 
social  entertainments,  choral  groups,  opera 
and  theatre  ticket  distribution. 

Research:  Through  The  Ophthalmological 
Foundation,  The  Lighthouse  supports  medical 
research  on  causes  of  blindness;  encourages 
professional  and  lay  education. 

Braille  Transcribing  Service:  Publishes 
two  magazines:  The  Searchlight,  free  world- 
wide distribution  to  blind  children;  The 
Lighthouse  Gleams,  for  adults;  maintains  an 
extensive  library  of  Braille  music. 


Vacation  Camps: 

River  Lighthouse  (Hardy  Memorial 
Home),  Cornwall,  New  York  —  for  blind 
adults,  residents  of  Greater  New  York.  Ca- 
pacity 60.     In  operation  for  10  weeks. 

Munger  Memorial  Cottage,  Cornwall, 
New  York  —  for  children  4-7  years.  Capacity 
8.     In  operation  for  8  weeks. 

Camp  Lighthouse,  Waretown,  New  Jersey 
—  for  teenagers  and  young  adults.  Capacity 
40.     In  operation  for  9  weeks. 

Facilities  in  Queens: 

Lighthouse  Queens  Center,  60-05  Wood- 
haven  Boulevard,  Elmhurst,  provides  com- 
plete services  for  blind  residents  of  Queens 
at  its  Manhattan  headquarters.  The  Center 
is  also  used  for  the  Summer  Day  Camp  Pro- 
gram  for   blind   children. 

Residence  for  Women,  60-15  Wetherole 
Street,  Elmhurst  —  capacity  30. 

Residential  Clubhouse  for  Men,  31-65 
46th  Street,  Long  Island  City  — capacity   38. 

Lighthouse  Industries,  36-20  Northern 
Boulevard,  Long  Island  City,  Carl  E.  Olsen, 
Manager  —  Employs  170  blind  men  and 
women;  manufactures  and  sells  brooms,  mops, 
toy  sets,  scarfs,  brushes,  baby  blankets,  pillow 
cases,  detergents  and  a  number  of  other 
articles,  under  the  label  "Lighthouse  Quality 
Products."     Member  of  NIB. 

Public  Interest  Department,  Neil  Reiser, 
Director  —  Obtains  public  support,  and 
through  the  Division  of  Public  Information 
and  Education,  all  media  are  used  to  educate 
the  public  about  the  causes  and  prevention 
of  blindness  and  about  the  abilities  of  blind 
people.  Also  operates  The  Lighthouse  Craft- 
shop  at  111  East  59th  Street,  where  blind- 
made  products  are  sold. 
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OKLAHOMA  STATE  LIBRARY,  SPECIAL  SERVICES  DIVISION 

Ralph  Hudson,  State  Librarian 

169  State  Capitol 

Oklahoma  City  5,  Oklahoma 
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PENNSYLVANIA   ASSOCIATION   FOR   THE    BLIND 

(est.  1910;  inc.  1912) 

1607  North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania 


Robert  H.  Stinson,  President;  Philip  N. 
Harrison,  Secretary;  F.  E.  Weaver,  Treasurer; 
Gertrude  L.  Ulshafer,  Acting  Executive  Sec- 
retary. 

Purported  to  be  the  only  voluntary,  state- 
aided.  State -Wide  organization  for  the  blind 
in  the  country  actually  functioning  upon  the 
state-wide  level. 

( 1 )  Serving  the  general  well-being  of 
Pennsylvanians  already  blind  or  partially 
sighted,  including  gainful  employment;  (2) 
Preventing  unnecessary  blindness  in  intimate 
collaboration  with  medical  and  auxiliary  pro- 
fessions. This  Association  functions  through 
its  corporate  headquarters  at  the  above  Harris- 
burg address  and  31  local  branches.  The 
parent  organization  directly  serves  the  24 
Pennsylvania  counties  in  which  no  branches 
have  been   established. 

Branch  Addresses: 

Armstrong-Indiana    Branch,    115    North    6th 

Street,  Butler 
Beaver     County     Branch,     6l6 — 4th     Street, 

Beaver  Falls 
Bedford  Branch,  209  West  Pitt  Street,  Bedford 
Berks  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  2020 

Hampden   Boulevard,   Reading 
Blair-Centre    Branch,    1912-14 — 8th    Avenue, 

Altoona 
Bucks  County  Branch,  171  South  Main  Street, 

Doylestown 
Butler  County  Branch,  308  West  Cunningham 

Street,  Butler 
Cambria    County    Branch,    301    Vine    Street, 

Johnstown 
Carbon-Monroe     Branch,      44      Susquehanna 

Street,  Jim  Thorpe 
Chester     County     Branch,     71     South     First 

Avenue,  Coatesville 
Delaware  County  Branch,  100-106  West  15  th 

Street,  Chester 
Erie    County    Branch,    230    East    21st    Stret, 

Erie 
Fayette  County  Branch,  51  North  Mt.  Vernon 

Avenue,  Uniontown 


Hazleton  Branch,  571   Alter  Street,  Hazleton 
Juniata   Foundation   Branch,   South  Main  and 

West   Hale   Streets,   Lewistown 
Lackawanna     Branch,     228     Adams     Avenue, 

Scran ton 
Lancaster  County  Branch,  506  West  Walnut 

Street,  Lancaster 
Lawrence  County  Branch,  319  North  Jefferson 

Street,  New  Castle 
Lehigh    County     Branch,     614    North     13th 

Street,    AUentown 
Lower    Susquehanna    Branch,    241     Chestnut 

Street,  Sunbury 
Lycoming     County     Branch,     901     Memorial 

Avenue,    Williamsport 
Mercer    County    Branch,    69    South    Oakland 

Avenue,  Sharon 
Montgomery     County     Association     for     the 

Blind,      702-04      West     Marshall      Street, 

Norristown 
Northampton  County  Branch,  129  East  Broad 

Street,  Bethlehem 
Philadelphia   Association    for    the   Blind,    100 

East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh    Branch,    308    South    Craig    Street, 

Pittsburgh 
Tri-County  Branch,  2336  North  Third  Street, 

Harrisburg 
Venango    County    Branch,    406    West    First 

Street,   Oil   City 
Washington  County  Branch,  254  North  Main 

Street,  Washington 
Westmoreland  County  Branch,  103  Alexander 

Avenue,  Greensburg 
Wilkes-Barre   Branch,   35    East  Union   Street, 

Wilkes-Barre 

The  Association's  Mobile  Eye  Clinic  has  in 
its  short  lifetime  examined  the  eyes  of  ap- 
proximately 1,574  medically  indigent  Penn- 
sylvanians in  those  rural  areas  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  which  local,  professional  eye 
services  are  rarely  available,  if  ever.  This 
Mobile  Clinic  is  operated  in  intimate  coopera- 
tion with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
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PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

(Founded  1829) 

Watertown  72,  Massachusetts 


Serving  Blind  Children  of  New  England 

AND 

Deaf-Blind  Children  from  Many  States 


In  cooperation  with  Boston  University 
School  of  Education,  Perkins  has  two  teacher- 
training  programs:  one  for  teachers  of  blind 
children,  the  other  for  teachers  of  deaf-blind 
children.     Both  courses  are  graduate  level. 

The  teacher-training  department  seeks  the 
cooperation    of    members    of    the   AAWB    in 


recruiting     superior     college     graduates     with 
suitable  personalities  for  these  courses. 

General   scholarship   aid   is   available. 

A    descriptive    brochure    may    be    obtained 
from 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 


William  T.  Heisler,  Head,  Department  of  Teacher  Trainine,  with  three,  trainees. 
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PORTSMOUTH  LIONS  CLUB 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 
E.  E.  Harrell,  Secretary 


The  Portsmouth  Lions  Club  has  two  ac- 
tivities; however,  its  main  activity  deals  with 
sight  conservation.  Jake  Jacobson  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Sight  Conservation  Commit- 
tee since  1937  with  the  exception  of  one 
year  when  he  was  President  of  the  Club. 
During  these  years  the  work  of  this  Commit- 
tee has  grown  and,  at  the  present  time,  the 
Portsmouth  Lions  Club,  with  the  cooperation 
of  ophthalmologists,  optometrists  and  opti- 
cians, serves  approximately  500  cases  a  year. 
In  addition  to  eye  examinations  and  the  sup- 
plying of  glasses,  the  Portsmouth  Lions  Club 
performs,    through    the    ophthalmologists,    ap- 


proximately twenty  operations  a  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Club  expends  approxi- 
mately  $6,000  a  year  for  this  work. 

During  the  year  1958  the  Club  appropriated 
$10,000  to  the  Portsmouth  General  Hos- 
pital, which  is  planning  a  building  program 
of  approximately  $2,000,000,  and  this  money 
will  be  used  to  set  up  and  equip  an  eye 
clinic. 

In  addition  to  the  work  described  above, 
the  Portsmouth  Lions  Club  supplies  white 
canes  and  makes  contributions  to  state 
agencies,  etc.  in  advancement  of  the  work 
for  the  blind. 
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SECOND  SIGHT-GUIDE  DOG  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

(Established  1946/ 

71-11  Austin  Street,  Forest  Hills  75,  New  York 
School  and  Training  Center,  Smithtown,  Long  Island 


SECOND  SIGHT-GUIDE  DOG  FOUN- 
DATION FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC.,  is  a  non- 
profit organization  incorporated  under  the 
Membership  Corporation  Laws  of  New  York 
State  and  serves  the  entire  United  States.  It 
is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  whose 
members  serve  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  re- 
ceive no  compensation.  It  is  supported  en- 
tirely by  public  contributions  and  annual 
memberships,  and  neither  solicits  nor  receives 
Government  aid. 

The  Foundation's  primary  purpose  is  to 
provide  scientifically  trained  guide  dogs  to 
blind  men  and  women.  Its  services  are  given 
to  qualified  applicants,  regardless  of  race  or 
creed,  on  a  nation-wide  basis,  ENTIRELY  FREE 
OF  CHARGE.  This  includes  the  Guide  Dog, 
training  in  its  use  and  care,  and  board  and 
lodging  while  the  student  is  at  our  Training 
Center. 

To  qualify  for  a  Guide  Dog,  applicant  must 
be  totally  blind  or  possess  such  little  light 
perception  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  use  of  the  dog.  He  or  she  must  be 
in  good  physical  and  mental  health  and  in 
need   of  the  dog   for  constructive  purposes. 

The  training  course  requires  a  minimum 
residence    of    four    weeks    at    our    Smithtown 


Training  Center  in  Long  Island.  There  are 
only  6  to  8  students  per  class  under  the 
most  expert  care.  New  classes  are  formed 
every  two  months.  Provision  is  always  made 
for  replacement  of  Guide  Dogs  to  former 
graduates. 

From  the  time  the  applicants  arrive  at  the 
Training  Center  until  they  have  completed 
their  training,  they  are  under  close  super- 
vision of  their  expert  instructor.  He  is  pres- 
ent constantly,  observing  and  advising  the 
students  and  dogs  in  all  situations.  He  creates 
a  perfect  unity  between  master  and  dog. 
Understanding  and  cooperation  is  the  keynote. 

Contact  is  maintained  after  graduation  to 
determine  progress  of  student  and  Guide  Dog. 
Graduates  are  encouraged  to  seek  the  advice 
and  guidance  of  SECOND  SIGHT-GUIDE 
DOG  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC.  whenever  desired. 

To  apply,  write  to:  The  Administrative 
Office,  71-11  Austin  Street,  Forest  Hills  75, 
N.  Y.  Applications  are  forwarded  immedi- 
ately. 

DR.   H.   J.   SACHS,  PRESIDENT 

Awarded  the  AAWB  Seal  of  Good  Practice 
for  1960 
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THE  SEEING  EYE,  INC. 

Alorristown,  New  Jersey 


(Founded  1929) 


In  1961  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.  will  observe 
its  thirty-second  anniversary.  To  date  more 
than  4000  Seeing  Eye  Dogs  have  been  placed 
in  service  with  qualified  blind  men  and 
women  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Graduates  of  The  Seeing  Eye  have  demon- 
strated the  effectiveness  of  the  dog  guide  in 
the  achievement  of  independent  mobility,  and 
they  are  engaged  in  more  than  one  hundred 
different  professions  and  vocations.  Selection 
and  training  of  the  dogs  and  of  the  blind 
people  who  use  them  are  highly  individual- 
ized, and  reflect  the  extensive  experience  of 
The  Seeing  Eye.  The  staff,  consisting  largely 
of  professionals  and  Seeing  Eye-trained  tech- 
nicians, numbers  forty-five,  and  follow-up 
services  to  insure  continuing  success  of  the 
dog-man  teams  are  promptly  rendered  wher- 
ever and  whenever  needed. 

Recognizing  the  growing  concern  across  the 
nation  for  development  of  high-quality  mo- 
bility services.  The  Seeing  Eye  invites  atten- 
tion to  a  publication  of  the  Research  Center 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
titled  The  Demand  for  Dog  Guides  and 
THE  Travel  Adjustment  of  Blind  Per- 
sons. 

Fee  and  Travel  Costs.  Applicants  for  the 
Seeing  Eye  service  are  asked  to  pay  a  small 
share  ($150)  of  the  cost  of  their  dogs  on 
terms  entirely  convenient  to  them.  Round- 
trip  travel  costs  between  any  point  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  and  Morristown  are 
assumed  by  The  Seeing  Eye. 

Literature  and  Films  Available.    Consid- 


erable material  is  available  on  the  subject 
of  Seeing  Eye  dogs,  their  acquisition  and  use. 
All  of  it  is  obtainable  on  request  and  without 
charge;  and  basic  items  may  be  had  in  ink- 
print.  Braille  or  recorded  form,  as  specified. 
In  addition  to  literature  on  qualifications,  fee 
policy,  employment  and  the  like,  there  are  a 
quarterly  publication  known  as  The  Seeing 
Eye  Guide  (in  Braille  or  print)  and  a  set 
of  colorful  posters  for  public  education  about 
dog  guides  and  blind  people.  The  Seeing 
Eye  film  is  a  16mm  sound-and-color  reel 
that  runs  in  fifteen  minutes,  but  it  should 
be  requested  several  months  in  advance  of 
the  desired  date. 

Related  Services.  An  instructive  film 
(Room  for  Recovery)  and  brochure  (If 
Blindness  Occurs),  dealing  with  the  gen- 
eral rehabilitation  of  blind  men  and  women, 
are  available  without  charge.  In  cooperation 
with  leading  public  and  private  agencies,  pro- 
fessional staff  members  are  available,  on  invi- 
tation, as  consultants  or  lecturers  on  mobility. 
From  time  to  time  a  limited  number  of  re- 
search grants  are  made  to  qualified  scientific 
institutions  in  areas  of  rehabilitation,  preven- 
tion of  blindness  and  canine  health.  Recent 
research  publications  of  interest  are:  The 
Role  of  the  Ophthalmologist  in  Re- 
habilitation OF  Blind  Patients  ($1.00) 
and  The  DEMAND  FOR  Dog  Guides  and 
Travel  Adjustment  of  Blind  Persons 
($2.00). 

George  Werntz,  Jr. 
Executive  Vice  President 
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VOLUNTEERS  SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC 

332  South  13th  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania 

A  national  volunteer  organization  which 
produces  material  in  hand-transcribed  and 
pressed  Braille,  sound  recordings  on  disc  and 
magnetic  tape,  and  which  embosses  and  dis- 
tributes  Braille  periodicals. 
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WYOMING  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

Mrs.  Darken  McGraw,  President 

2800  Cribbon  Avenue 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming 


MEMBERSHIP  ROSTER 


Key  to  Classification 

a.  Ebcecutive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city-wide, 
county  and  local  work  for  the  blind,  executive 
heads  of  workshops  and  industrial  homes  for  the 
blind,  and  executive  heads  of  homes  for  the 
blind. 

b.  Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement  agents  and 
field  officers  for  the  blind,  except  business  en- 
terprise specialists. 

c.  Home  teachers  and  social  workers  other  than 
home  teachers  engaged  in  work  with  the  blind. 

d.  Lay  and  non-professional  group.  (This  group 
shall  be  composed  of  persons  employed  in  work 
for  the  blind  or  prevention  of  blindness  on  a 
non-professional  level,  and  any  other  persons 
interested  though  not  employed  in  work  for  the 
blind  or  prevention  of  blindness). 

e.  Executive  heads  of  any  commission  or  associa- 
tion doing  state-wide  work  for  the  blind. 

f.  Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for  the 
blind  and  professional   staff   members. 

g.  Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day  school 
classes  for  the  blind,  and  teachers  in  residential 
and  public  school  classes  for  the  blind. 

h.  Librarians  for  the  blind,  administrative  heads 
of  publishing  houses  for  the  blind,  and  all 
others  engaged  or  interested  in  publishing  for 
the  blind  in   any  process. 

i.   Business  enterprise  specialists  for  the  blind. 


Explanation  of  Symbols 

♦Life  Member. 

t  Installment  Life  Member. 

t  Honorary  Life  Member. 


ADAM.   Heinz    (g) 

Teacher,  Hadley  School  f/t  Blind,  700  Elm  St., 
Winnetka,  111. 

ADAMS,  Charles    (c) 

Dept.    Public    Welfare,    State   of    Illinois    Bldg., 
Springfield,   111. 

ADAMS,  Charles   (a) 

Shop   Foreman,    Wilkes-Barre   Br.,    PAB,   35   E. 
Union    St.,    Wilkes-Barre,    Pa. 

AINSLIE,  Gladys  M.   (c) 
Home  Teacher,   Va.    Com.    f/t   Visually  Handi- 
capped, 253  Regent  St.,  Hampton,  Va. 


tALEVIZOS.   George   (d) 

President-Manager,      Eng.      Lounge-Cafe     Pub. 
Inc.,   571   Washington  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
*ALFORD,  Milton  M.    (b) 

Cojnselor,  Dept.  Public  Welfare,  Div.  f/t  Blind, 
407   High   St.,    Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

ALLEN,  Mrs.  Agnes  S.   (b) 

Educ.    Counselor,    N.    J.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    1100 
Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
*ALLEN,  Mrs.  Alfred  (g) 

Teacher,  Kynlyn  Apts.,  Riverside  Dr.,  Wilming- 
ton, Dela. 
tALLEN,  Mrs.   Charlyn    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  Div.  Public  Wel- 
fare, Springfield,  Mo. 

ALLEN,  C.  R.  K.  (g) 

Superintendent,  Halifax  School  f/t  Blind,  Hali- 
fax, N.  S. 

ALLEN,  Myrtle  L.    (d) 

Treasurer,  Mercer  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  Sharon,  Pa. 

ALLEN,  W.   E.    (g) 

Supt.,    Texas    School    f/t    Blind,    W.    45    St., 
Austin,  Texas. 

ALLENSWORTH,   Carl    (d) 

Vending     Stand    Mg.,     Wash.     Soc.    f/t    Blind, 
3700  30th  PL,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ALLWEIN,  Herman   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   1419  Lakeston  Rd.,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 
ALLWEIN,  Mrs.  LaVerne   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Pittsburgh    Br..    PAB.    308    S. 

Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ALSUP,  Lon  E.   (e) 

Exec.     Dir.,     St.     Com.     f/t    Blind,     1306     San 

Jacinto,   Austin,   Texas. 
ALTICE,  Mildred   (c) 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Wilkesboro, 

N.  C. 
AMAN,  Delbert  K.    (c) 

Counselor-Home    Teacher.    S.    D.    Services    t/t 

Blind,  Pierre,   S.  D. 

AMES,  Mrs.  Martha  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Washington   Co.   Br.,   PAB,  254  N. 
Main   St.,  Washington,   Pa. 

ANDERSON,   Christine   (c) 

Supv.,   Services   f/t  Blind,   St.   Com.   f/t  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

ANDERSON,  Dorothy  K.    (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Office   f/t   Blind,    1   N.    13th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ANDERSON,  Mrs.  Gertrude  (c) 

Field   Repr.,    Social   Service   Div.,   St.    Com.    f/t 
Blind,  P.  O.  Box  559,  Greeneville,  N.  C. 
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ANDERSON,  Herbert  L.   (c) 

Home  Teacher.  Lancaster  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  506  W. 

Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,   Pa. 
ANDERSON,  Jean  W.   ()c 

Supv.    Home    Teachers,    St.    Bd.    of    Educ,    St. 

Office   Bldg.,   Capitol   Ave.,   Hartford,   Conn. 
tANDERSON,   Jesse    (h) 

Mg.  Editor,  "The  Messenger,"  Soc.  for  Aid  o/t 

Sightless,   1164  21st  St.,  Ogden,  Utah. 
ANDERSON,   R.   N.    (e) 

Dir.,    Div.    of    Rehab.,    Va.    St.    Dept.    of    Ed., 

Richmond,   Va. 
tANDERTON,  Mrs.  Winonah  C.    (c) 

Caseworker,   St.   Com.   f/t  Blind,   708   Washing- 
ton St.,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 
ANDREWS,  Dr.  Francis  M.    (g) 

Supt.,  Md.  School  f/t  Blind,  Overlea,  Baltimore, 

Md. 
ANGELIS,   Edward  M.    (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Office    f/t    Blind,    17    S.    Front 

St.,  Harrisburg,   Pa. 
ANGLE,    Philip    E.    (d) 

69  S.  Oakland  Ave.,  Sharon,  Pa. 

ANGUS.  Herbert   (g) 

Fla.  School  f/t  Deaf  and  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1462, 
St.  Augustine,  Fla, 
'ARMSTRONG,  Martha   (d) 

Sr.  Steno.,  Dept.  Public  Welfare,  Div  f/t  Blind, 
407  High  St.,   Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

ARMSTRONG,  Stewart  E.   (g) 

Supt.  &  Prin.,  Ont.  School  f/t  Blind,  Brant- 
ford,  Ont. 

ARNOLD,   Preston    (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  Texas  Com.   f/t 
Blind,   2519    McKinney   Ave.,   Dallas,   Texas. 
*  ASHLEY,  Mrs.   J.  T.    (d) 

210  West  Newberry  St.,   Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

♦ATKINSON,  J.   Robert   (d) 

5427  Barton  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

AUCH,  Arnold   (b) 

Counselor,   Service  t/t   Blind,    109   W. 

8th   St.,   Sioux   Falls,  S.  D. 
AULD,   Ronald  C.    (a) 

Bus.    Mg.,    Chicago   Lighthouse   f/t   Blind,    1850 

W.   Roosevelt  Rd.,   Chicago,  111. 

AUTENREITH,  J.  Harold   (d) 

Member,  Exec.  Com.,  Pittsburgh  Br.,  PAB,  308 
S.   Craig  St.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AVE-LALLEMANT.  Frederick  W.    (a) 

Supv.  of  Industries  &  Sales,  Bd.  of  Educ.  of 
the  Blind,  St.   Office  Bldg.,  Hartford,   Conn. 

BAACH,  Stanley  L.    (d) 

Investment  Bldg.,  1511  K.  Street  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

BACHMAN,  Norma  L.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Lancaster    Co.    Br..    PAB,    506    W. 

Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,   Pa. 

BAILEY,  Mrs.  Ella  May   (a) 

Shop  Instructor,  Lancaster  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  W. 
Walnut  &  Mary  Sts.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

*BAKER,   Col.   E.   A.    (f) 

Mg.  Dir.,  Can.  Nat'l  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  927  Bay- 
view  Ave.,  Toronto,   Ont. 

BALCEREK,  Helen   A.    (c) 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Worker,  Westmoreland 
Co.,  Br.,  PAB,  103  Alexander  Ave.,  Greensburg, 
Pa. 

BALL,  Mrs.  Ralph   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lackawanna  Br.,  PAB,  226 
Adams  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

BALLS,  H.  O.   (d) 

Pres.  &  Owner,  Nashville  Bus.  College,  308 
Y.M.C.A.   Bldg.,   Nashville,   Tenn. 

♦BARKHAUSEN,  Mrs.  Kathryn  C.   (d) 
2844  Dahlia  St.,  Denver,  Colorado. 


BARLOW,  F.   H.    (b) 

Counselor,  Div.  of  Services  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,  29  S.  Pauline  St.,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

BARLOW,   Nancy    (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Office   f/t    Blind,    608    Baldwin 

Bldg.,   10th  &  State  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 
BARNETT,  M.  Robert  (f) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Amer.    Foundation    f/t    Blind      15 

West   16   St.,   N.   Y.,   N.   Y. 
BARNHARDT,   Mrs.   Worth    (d) 

Box  38,  Delco,  N.  C. 
BARNHART,  Robert  H.    (b) 

voc.    Rehab.    Supv.,    Services    f/t    Blind     Dept 

of    Social    Welfare,    St.     Office    Bldg.,    Topeka 

Kan.  * 

BAKR,   Mrs.  Fred    (d) 

Clerk  Steno.,   PAB,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
BARRETT,   S.   Ruth    (h) 

Sec,    Work    f/t    Blind,    Amer.    Bible    Soc.    450 

Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
BARRETT,   Walter    (i) 

Employment  Supv.,  N.  Y.  Assn.   f/t  Blind,   111 

E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
BARTO,  Mrs.  Pauline   (h) 

Libr.,   Fla.   Council   f/t  Blind,   P.    O.   Box   2298 

Uaytona   Beach,   Fla. 
BARTRAM,  William  E.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,   123  State  St. 

New   Orleans,  La. 
BAST,  Irvin  L.   (d) 

Vending    Stand    Operator,    336    12th    St.,   S.    E., 

Washington,   D.C. 
BAUGH,  Mildred   (a) 

Dir.,  Activities  f/t  Blind,   Center  for  Sightless. 

Inc,  330  Third  St.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
BAUMAN,  Mrs.  Mary  K.   (b) 

Psychologist   &   Co-Dir.,    Personnel   Research    & 

Guidance  Center,  1604  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
BAXTER,   E.    Russell    (b) 

Counselor,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Ark.  Voc.  Rehab. 

Service,   109  W.   12th  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
BEARDSLEE,  Virgil   (b) 

Voc  Rehab.,  326  I  Street,  Anchorage,   Alaska. 
BEATTY,  Mrs.  Bertha,   (b) 

N.   C.    Rehab.   Center   f/t  Blind,   Butner,   N.   C. 
BEAUDIN,   Irene    (b) 

Supv.,   Home  Industries   f/t  Blind,   N.   C.   State 

Com.  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
BECK,   Mrs.   Jenny  M.    (h) 

Exec.    Secy.,    Volunteer   Services   f/t   Blind,    832 

S.   13th  St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
BECKETT,   Elme-  F.    (b; 

Dir.,  Services   f/t  Blind,   Goodwill   Industries  of 

Dayton,   Inc.,  201   W.  5th  St.,  Dayton,   Ohio. 
BELL,   Bailey   P.    (c) 

Caseworker,    Ark.     Voc.    Rehab.     Service,    2812 

S.  Tyler,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
BELL,  Dr.  Bernard  T.   (d) 

234   Beach  Drive,   N.   E.,  St.  Petersburg,   Fla. 
BELL,  Dr.  John   (d) 

209  W.  Pitt  St.,   Bedford,   Pa. 
vBELLANDER,  Eric    (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lions  Industries  f/t  Blind,  Inc.,  7810 

S.  Dixie  St.,  West  Palm  Beach,   Fla. 
BELLANDER,  Mrs.   Eric    (c) 

Psychiatric  Social  Worker,  Lions  Industries  f/t 

Blind,     Inc.     7810     S.     Dixie     St.,     West     Palm 

Beach,   F!a. 

BENDING,  Mrs.  Sadie  B.    (f) 

Pres.,  Can.  Council  o/t  Blind,  96  Ridout  St., 
London,   Ont. 

BENHAM,  Dr.  Thomas  (d) 

Pres.,   Philadelphia  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  Haverford, 

Pa. 
BERGER,  Lorraine  N.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Bd.    of    Educ.    o/t    Blind,    St. 

Office   Bldg.,   Hartford,    Conn. 
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BERNAY,  Michael  Icky   (b) 

Voc.  Rehab.  Specialist,  Braille  Inst,  of  Amer., 
741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

BERNSTEIN,  Myron  Lawrence   (b) 

Voc.  Rehab.  Counselor,  Ohio  Dept.  of  Public 
Welfare,   342   Commercial   Bldg.,   Dayton,   Ohio. 

BERRYMAN,  Mrs.  Elizabeth   (c) 

Home  Teacher  &  Social  Worker,  Northampton 
County  Br.,  PAB,  129  E.  Broad  St.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

BETTICA,  Louis  J.  (b) 

Dir.,  Services  for  Deaf-Blind,  Industrial  Home 
f/t  Blind,  57  Wiloughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BEURY,  Frank  G.    (h) 

Pres.,  Best  Selling  Books  f/t  Blind,  Inc.,  Sweet 
Air  &  Blenheim  Rds.,  Phoenix,  Md. 

BIESECKER,  Dorothy  R.    (b) 

Home  Counselor  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

BILLINGSLEA,   Mr.  Willie  Dean    (d) 

Sec,  Metropolitan  Atlanta  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  293 
Sunset  Ave.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

BINDT,  Mrs.  Juliet   (c) 

Home  Teacher-Counselor  f/t  Adult  Blind,  Field 
Rehab.  Services,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  2709  Derby 
St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

BIRD,  Edmund   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  111  E. 
59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BISHOP,   Alexander  Ralph    (b) 

Supv.,  Training  Counselor  &  Placement  Officer, 
Ala.  Inst,  for  Deaf  &  Blind,  P.  O.  Drawer  17, 
Talladega,  Ala. 

BLAIR,   Herman  A.    (d) 

Piano  Tuner,  124  Cypress  St.,  Watertown  72, 
Mass. 

BLEDSOE,  C.  Warren   (f) 

Social  Admin.  Specialist,  Office  of  Voc.  Rehab., 
Dept.  of  Health,  Education,  &  Welfare,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

BLEIMAN,  Oscar   (a) 

Owner,  Blind  Made  Products,  3455  West  Law- 
rence  Ave.,   Chicago,   111. 

BLISS,  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Sr.   (d) 

Volunteer,  Protestant  Guild  f/t  Blind,  Inc., 
Springfield,   Mass. 

BLOODWORTH,  Mrs.  Carolyn  H.  (b) 

Counselor,  Div.  of  Services  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of 
Pub.  Welfare,  202   Crook  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

BOGGS,   Glen  E.    (i) 

Supv.,  Business  Enterprises,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ, 

Div.    of    Voc.    Rehab.,    278    State    Office    Bldg., 

Atlanta,    Ga. 
BOLAND,  John  L.,  Jr.,  Ph.D.   (d) 

1113  N.W.  50th  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
BOLLENBACHER,  Mrs.  Pauline  R.   (h) 

Selections  Officer,  Library  of  Congress,  Div.  f/t 

Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 
BONINGER,  Walter  (a) 

Cleveland    Soc.    f/t    Blind,     1958    E.    93rd    St., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
BOOKER,  Mrs.  Fletcher  C.    (d) 

Reynolds  St.,  Kingston,  Pa. 
BOOTH,   Mrs.   Dorothy   G.    (c) 

Welfare  Worker,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  Box 

367,  Huntington,  Tenn. 
BORCHERT,    Charles  R.    (a) 

Workshop    Mg.,    St.    Paul    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    208 

West  Sixth   St.,   St.   Paul,   Minn. 
PORRINGER,  W.  M.    (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Cambria  County  Br.,  PAB,  728 

Wood  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

BOULTER,  Eric  T.   (f) 

Field  Dir.,  Amer.  Foundation  f /Overseas  Blind, 
22  West  17  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BOUNDS,  Dr.  George  W.,  Jr.   (d) 

Ophthalmologist,  1211  21st  Ave.,  S.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 


BOURGEOIS.  Octave  J.   (b) 

Employment     Counselor     f/t     Blind,     Dept.     of 

Public  Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  13276,  New  Orleans, 

La. 
BOWEN,  E.  A.,  Jr.   (d) 

Pres.,   Ark.   Enterprises   f/t  Blind,   213   W.   2nd 

St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
BOWIE.    Everett   W.    (d) 

Bowie    Drug    Store,    247    S.    Cooper,    Memphis, 

Tenn. 
BOWMAN,   B.   H.    (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Lubbock, 

Texas. 
BOWMAN,  Marjorie  E.   (e) 

Caseworker,    Office   f/t   Blind,    Dept.    of    Public 

Welfare.    521    S.    Office   Bldg.,    Harrisburg,    Pa. 
BOWSER,   Patricia   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Ind.    Agency    f/t    Blind,      536 

West  30th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
BOYER,   Blanche    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Cambria  County  Br.,  PAB,  301 

Vine  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
BOYER,  Chester,  A.,  Jr.   (d) 

3  Spring  Valley  Rd.,  Wilmington,  Dela. 
BOYLE,   Joseph  L.    (d) 

Jim  Thorpe,  Pa. 
BRACKNEY,    Ruth    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Iowa    Com.    f/t    Blind,     State 

House,   Des   Moines,   Iowa. 
BRADLEY,  Eugene  Gerald   (b) 

Casework   Analyst,    2401    Kensington    St.,    Har- 
risburg, Pa. 
BRAKEL,  Mrs.  Valerie   (e) 

Supv.,   Services  f/t  Blind,  Dept.   of  Public  As- 
sistance   o/t    State    of    Washington,    Olympia, 

Wash. 
tBRANDON,  Mi-s.  J.  J.    (e) 

Home    Teacher,    Dept.    of    Public    Welfare,    302 

Cotton  States  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
BRANDON,  Mason   (e) 

Dir.,    Div.    of    Rehab,    f/t    Blind,    Rm.    303    St. 

Office  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
BRANHAM,   Mrs.   Irene    (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Va.    Com.    f/t   Visually   Handi- 
capped,  521   W.   37th   St.,  Norfolk,   Va. 
BRANT,  E.  B.   (d) 

Chairman    o/t    Board,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind, 

5051   9th  Ave..  N.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
BRANT,  Mrs.  Freedrick  R.   (d) 

Secy.,   Bd.   of  Dir.,  Washington   Soc.   f/t  Blind, 

2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
BRATT,   Kenneth  E.    (a) 

Dir.,    Youngstown    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    2246    Glen- 
wood  Ave.,  Youngstown,   Ohio. 
BRAY,   Robert  S.    (h) 

Chief,    Div.    f/t    Blind,    Library    of    Congress, 

Washington,  D.   C. 
BREUEL,  John  W.   (f) 

Dir.,  Div.  of  Technical  Services  &  General  Mg. 

o/t  Talking  Book  Dept.,  Amer.  Fdn.  f/t  Blind, 

15  West  16  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
BRIDGES,  James   (d) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
BRIDGES,  William  V.   (e) 

Dir.,  Div.  f/t  Blind  &  Sight  Conservation,  St. 

Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  4065,  Baton 

Rouge,  La. 
BRIGHT,   Fred    (d) 

Treas.,  Venango  County  Br.,  PAB,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
BRIGHTBILL,   David  F.    (d) 

Secy.,   Gloucester  Lions   Club,    Gloucester   City, 

N.  J. 
BRINGLE,  A.  A.   (f) 

Public   Relations,   Christian   Record  Benevolent 

Assn.,  3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln.  Nebr. 

BRINGLE,  Mrs.  C.  Paul  (c) 

Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn.,  647  N.  3rd 

St.,  Montrose,  Colo. 
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BRONSON,   Elsie    (c) 

Supv.    of    Field    Services,    Div.    of    Services    f/t 
Blind,   St.    Dept.    of   Soc.   Welfare,    State   Office 
Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 
BROOKS,   Alfred  D.    (h) 

Asst.    Chief,    Center    for    Blind,    V.A.    Hospital, 
P.  O.  Box  511,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
BROWN,  Charles  C.   (b) 

Dir.   of  Voc.   Rehab.,   Ore.   St.    Com.   f/t  Blind, 
535  S.E.  12th  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 
BROWN,  David  C.    (b) 

Counselor,    Fla.    Council   f/t   Blind,    918   Tampa 
St.,  Tampa,  Fla. 
BROWN,  E.   G.    (h) 

Chief    Libr.,    Can.    Nat'l.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    929 
Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
BROWN,  Mr.  Herbert  R.   (e) 

Dr.,   Voc.  Rehab.   Services  f/t  Blind,  N.  Y.   St. 
Dept.    of   Soc.   Welfare,    112    State   St.,   Albany, 
N.  Y. 
BROWN,   Samuel    (c) 

Va.    Com.    f/t    Visually    Handicapped,    508    St. 
James  St.,   Richmond,  Va. 
BROWN,   William    (i) 

Stand    Progi-am    Supv.,    Wash.    Soc.    f/t    Blind, 
2324  F  St.,   N.W.,  Washington,  D.   C. 
BROWNING,  Edmund  L.,  Jr.    (d) 

Attorney,    3145    N    Street,    N.W.,    Washington. 
D.   C. 
BRUGGEMAN,  Carl  E.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Westmoreland    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    103 
Alexander  Ave.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 
BRYAN,  Kenneth  W.   (e) 

Deputy    Dir.,    St.    Dept.    of    Public    Assistance, 
P.  O.  Box  1162,  Olympia,  Wash. 
BRYAN,  Samuel  Hugh(b) 

Agric.Specialist,    St.    Dept.    of    Educ,    278    St. 
Office  Bldg.,   Atlanta,   Ga. 
BRYCE,  Marion   (d) 

Secy.    &    Alternate-Trustee,    Erie    County    Br., 
PAB,    Erie,    Pa. 
BUCHERT,    Mrs.   Naomi    L.    (c) 

Christian    Record   Benevolent    Assn.,    Inc.,    3705 
S.  48th  St..  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
BUCKLEY,   John   J.    (a) 

Supv.,   Mass.  Div.,   o/t  Blind,  Mass.,   Workshop 
f/t  Blind,  385  Putnam  Ave.,   Cambridge,  Mass. 
BUELL,  Dr.   Charles    (g) 

Athletic     Dir.     &     Teacher,     Calif.     School     f/t 
Blind,   3001  Derby  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
BUIE,   Lizzie  B.    (d) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 

BUNN,   Kenneth   R.    (e) 

Dir.,  Royal  Blind  Soc.  of  New  South  Wales, 
William  St.,  Sydney,  Australia. 

BURCHER,   Mrs.   Lucille  E.    (c) 

Teacher  of  Activities  of  Daily  Living,  Kan. 
Rehab,  f/t  Blind,  2516  W.  6th  St.,  Topeka, 
Kan. 

BURCHFIELD,  William   (d) 

Dictaphone  Tjrpist,  Federal  Power  Com.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

BURDINSKI,  Chester   (d) 

Owner,  Small  Variety  Store,  1401  Andre  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BURGIN.  Mrs.  Lillie  Mae    (c) 

Instr.,  Metropolitan  Atlanta  Assn.  f/t  Blind, 
293   Sunset  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

BURKE,   Oliver  H.    (b) 

Chief  Instr.,  Ark.  Enterprises  f/t  Blind,  2811 
Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,   Ark. 

BURKHARD,   Mrs.   Rose    (g) 

Asst.  Teacher,  Sunny  Brook  Nursery  School, 
Dela.   Com.   f/t   Blind,    Marshallton,   Dela. 

BURNS,   Walter  E.    (d) 

Trustee,  PAB,  1607  N.  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


BURR,  Mrs.  Helen    (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Dept.  of   Public   Welfare  Bldg., 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
BURROWS,   Anne   (d) 

Music    Teacher,     11043     83rd    Ave.,    Edmonton, 

Alta. 
BURT,    Mrs.    Gertrude    (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
*BUSCH,  Miss  Marie  A.   (c) 

Supv.    Home   Teacher,    Bur.   f/t   Blind,    Div.    of 

Public  Welfare,  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Jefferson  City, 

Mo. 

BUSH,   Mrs.   Daniel  T.    (c) 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 

408  Garson  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
BUTLER,   Betty  Jane   (h) 

Asst.    Braille    Libr.,    Ind.    St.    Library,    140    N. 

Senate  Ave.,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 
BUTLER,  John  R.    (f) 

Amer.    Foundation    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16    St., 

New  York,  N.   Y. 
BUTLER,  Mrs.  Radford  N.    (d) 

810   Clovelly   Rd.,   Winston-Salem,    N.    C. 
BUTOW,   Margaret    (c) 

Consulting    Teacher,    Hadley    School    f/t    Blind, 

700  Elm   St.,   Winnetka,   111. 
BUTTERFIELD,    Thomas    E.,    Jr.    (d) 

Pres.,   Northampton   Co.    Br.,   PAB,    Bethlehem, 

Pa. 

BYRD,  Charles  L.    (b) 

St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  P.  O.  Box  113,  Selma,  Ala. 
CADWALLADER,   Frank    (d) 

Salesman,    Acme    Refrigeration     &    Restaurant 

Eqpt.    Co.,    1641    Washington    St.,    Charleston, 

W.  Va. 

CAMELON,  Mrs.   Gelaine   (f) 

Dir.  Public  Relations,  Second  Sight  Guide  Dog 
Fdn.  f/t  Blind,  Inc.,  71-11  Austin  St.,  Forest 
Hills,   N.  Y. 

CAMP,   Carl    (e) 

Supv.,  Div.  of  Blind  Services,  St.  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,  St.  House  Annex,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

CAMPBELL,  Ernest  E.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Rehab,  f/t  Blind,  Rm.  101-3  St. 

Office  Bldg.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
CAMPBELL,  Mrs.  Martha  B.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Office  f/t  Blind,  1  North  13  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
CAMPBELL,  Olga  Y.   (c) 

Physical  Restoration  Nurse,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind, 

710  Nissen  Bldg.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
CAMPBELL,   Peter  Francis    (f) 

Dir.  Student  Selection.  Guiding  Eyes  f/t  Blind, 

Box  163,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 
CANTERMAN,  Dr.  D.  D.   (d) 

308  W.   Cunningham  St.,  Butler,  Pa. 
CARIOLA,  Michael   (a) 

Dir.,    Lighthouse    f/t    Blind,    131    Elliott    West, 

Seattle,  Wash. 

CARMODY,  John  J.   (i) 

Wash.  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

CAROLAN.  Claire   (c) 

Caseworker,     Cleveland     Soc.     f/t     Blind,     1958 

East  93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
CARROLL,  Howard  C.    (e) 

Dir.,  Ind.  Agency  f/t  Blind,  536  West  30th  St., 

Indianapolis,   Ind. 
CARROLL,  Leo    (f) 

Asst.    Field   Secy.,    Can.   Nat'l.    Inst,    f/t   Blind, 

1732   Seeley  Dr.,  London,   Ont. 
CARROLL,   Rev.  Thomas  J.    (a) 

Dir.,    Catholic    Guild   f/t   Blind,   Archdiocese    of 

Boston,  65  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARTER,  Burnham  (f) 

Nat'l.  Dir.,  Recording  f/t  Blind,  Inc.,  121  E. 
58th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CARUK,  J.  E.   (f)  ^,      „,.    ^ 

Public  Relations,  Can.  Nat  1.  Inst,  f/t  Blind, 
929    Bayview   Ave.,   Toronto,   Out. 

CASE,  Maurice   (b)  ,,      „,•    j 

Dir  of  Recreation,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t  Blind, 
111  East  59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CASEY,  Muriel    (c)  „,     „,•    j    -..n 

Home  Teacher,  Can.   Nat'l.   Inst,  f/t  Blind,   119 

Cambridge  St.,  Ottawa,   Ont. 
CASTRO,  Mrs.  Vivian  J.   (a) 

Dir.,    Bur.    Sight    Conservation    &    Work    with 

the  Blind,   Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
CATES,  Judge,   C.   C,  Jr.    (d) 

Atty.  at  Law,  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Burlington, 

N.  C. 
CATHEY,   Judge   Sam    (d) 

1101    Jackson   Bldg.,   Asheville,   N.    C. 
CATLIN,   William    (d) 

1215  Main  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

CAUFFMAN,  Josef  G.   (g)  .    ,      .,.v      » 

Prin.,  Overbrook  School  f/t  Blind,  64th  & 
Malvern   Ave.,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 

CHABOT,  Mrs.   Beatrice    (c)  „,    r> 

Home  Teacher,  N.  Y.,  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  111  E. 
59th  St.,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

CHALKER,  Miss  Alma   (c) 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Rich- 
mond Co.  Welfare  Dept.,   Rockingham,  N.  L,. 

CHAPMAN,  Kathryn  D.   (b)  „  ,     . 

Counselor  f/t  Blind,  Dist.  Office  of  Voc.  Rehab., 
819  Ninth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHAPPEL,  J.  H.   (b)  „  .    V     r,     * 

Rehab.  Specialist,  Offices  of  Voc.  Rehab.,  Dept. 
of  Health,  Education,  &  Welfare,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

CHARNES,  Edith  F.    (c)  o    o^      * 

Home  Teacher,  Bd.  of  Educ.  o/t  Blind,  bt.  of 
Conn.,  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

CHEALANDER,  Mrs.  Harriet  S.   (f) 

Chief,  Dept.  of  Educ,  Braille  Inst,  of  Amer., 
741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

CHELSKI,  Mike   (a)  „,    „         . 

Shop  Supv.,  Butler  Br.,  PAB,  308  W.  Cunning- 
ham St.,  Butler,  Pa. 

CHERLIN,  Mary  J.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  R.  I.  St.  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  24 
Exchange   PL,   Providence,   R.   I. 

CHERMAK,  Sam    (f) 

Amer.  Found,  f/t  Blind,  15  W.  16  St..  New 
York,   N.   Y. 

CHERRIX,   Mrs.    Bernice    (i) 

Asst.  Vending  Stands  Supv.,  Dela.,  Com.  f/t 
Blind,  305  W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington,  Dela. 

CHILES,  J.  E.   (g)  „„„    ,„     ,,     , 

Prin.,  Ark.  School  f/t  Blind,  2600  W.  Mark- 
ham,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

CHRISTENSEN,  Carl   (h)  ^     „,.    ,    ^        j 

Supv.,  Wayne  Co.  Library  f/t  the  Blind,  Grand 
River  and  Trumble,  Detroit,  Mich. 

CHRISTIAN,  Mrs.  Perry   (d) 
Hallstead,    Pa. 

CHRISTIANSEN,   Edward   W.    (f) 

Dir.,  New  Zealand  Found,  f/t  Blind,  545  Par- 
nell  Rd.,  Auckland,  S.E.  1,  New  Zealand. 

CHRISTMAN.  Mrs.  Henry  R.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Berks  Co.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  2020 
Hampden  Blvd.,   Reading,  Pa. 

CLANCY,   A.  V.    fd) 

Optician-Owner,  Clancy  Optical  Co.,  322  W. 
Church  St.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

CLARK,  E.  M.,  Jr.    (d)  „.„    „,    v- 

Secy,  o/t  Bd.,  Wash.  Co.  Br.,  PAB.  Washing- 
ton, Pa. 

CLARK,  Franklin  S.   (f)  ,    „        „         „    , 

Pres.,  Go-Sees,  166  E.  92nd  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


CLARK,  W.  C.  (a) 

Dir.,  Shreveport  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  1750  Claiborne 
Ave.,  Shreveport,  La. 

CLARKE,  Mary   (c) 

Nat'l.  Dir.  Welfare  Services,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst. 
f/t  Blind,   929   Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,   Ont. 

CLAYTON,  Mrs.   Ruth  M.    (d) 

Secy.,  PAB,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CLEARY.  Helen  P.   (e) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Mass.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  41  Mt. 
Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CLEMONS,   Mrs.  Doris    (d) 

N.   C.   Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,   Butner,  N.  C. 

CLIETT,   William  C.    (b) 

Voc.  Rehab.  Counselor,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

CLUNK       John  J.   (i) 

Bus.    Enterprises     Counselor,     Mass.     Div.     f/t 
Blind,  90  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
♦CLUNK,  Joseph  F.   (a) 

Mg.,  Enterprises  f/t  Blind,  Inc.,  609  Pearl  St., 
Camden,  N.  J. 

COATES,   Col.   T.   P.    (f) 

Com.  on  Blind-Made  Products,  1025  Investment 
Bldg.,  1511  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

COBB,  Betty  (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Adult  Blind  Div.,  Services 
f/t  Blind,  Mich.  St.  Welfare  Dept.,  6683  May- 
berry,  Grand  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

COFFEE,  Jane  (b) 

Occupational  Therapist,  Allen  Co.  League  f/t 
Blind,  Inc.,  1018  Ewing  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

COGLIZER.  Robert   (d) 

Pres.,    Lackawanna    Br.,    PAB,    Connell    Bldg., 
Scranton,  Pa. 
COHEN,  Mrs.  Sol  M.  (h) 

Volunteer  Transcriber,  Member  Nat'l.  Braille 
Club,  4500  Adams  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

COHOE,  Edith    (g) 

Supv.,  Braille  &  Sight-siving  Classes,  Dept.  of 
Ed.,  453  Stimson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
COLE,  Gladys    (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Va.    Com.   f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 405  Washington  St.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
COLE,    J.    W.    (c) 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 
Box  33,   Collegedale,  Tenn. 
COLE,    Virginia     (e) 

Dir.,   Div.   of   Services  f/t  Blind,   Dept.  of  Soc. 
Welfare,   128   State  St.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
COLEMAN,   Virgil  T.    (c) 

Home   Teacher,   Va.   Com.   f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 2740  Avenel  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
COLEMAN,  William  H.   (i) 

Voc.  Counselor,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  P.O. 
Box   4523,  Jacksonville,   Fla. 

COLLIER,  Frank  R.    (d) 

730  Thirteenth  Ave.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

COLLIER,  Mrs.  Hazel   (c) 

Clerk-Guide,  Home  Teaching  Dept.,  Bur.  f/t 
Blind,  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

COLLINS,  Dorothy  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Del.  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  100-106  W. 
15  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

COLLINS,  John  H.   (d) 

Pres.,  Wilkes-Barre  Br.,  PAB,  Second  Nat'l. 
Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,   Pa. 

COLLRIN,  G.  J.   (f) 

Repr.,  Can.  Council  o/t  Blind,  59  Dufferin  Ave., 
St.  Johns,  Newfoundland. 

COMPTON,  Jo  Lee   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Texas  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  1426 
Saulaine,  Apt.  A,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

COMSTOCK,  Miss  Gladys   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Northampton  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  129  E. 
Broad  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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CONLAN,   Paul  G.    (e) 

Supv.,   Div.   of  Services   f/t  Blind,   St.  Dept.   of 

Soc.  Welfare,  Lewis  Cass  Bldg.,  Lansing-,  Mich. 
CONNER,   Robert   (b) 

Placement    Specialist,    Ala.    Inst,    f/t    Deaf    & 

Blind,  Adult  Dept.,  P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega, 

Ala. 
CONNOLLY,  Paul  L.,  CD.   (d) 

1148   S.  Woodward,   Royal   Oak,  Mich. 
CONNOR,  Dr.   Gordon    (e) 

Admin.,    Greater    Pittsburgh    Guild    f/t    Blind, 

111  Blvd.  o/t  Allies,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
CONTI,  A.  T.  J.   (d) 

Board    Member,    Tri-County    Br.,    PAB,    Com- 
merce Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
COOK,  John  J.    (d) 

Secy,  o/t  Bd..  Bedford  Br.,  PAB,  The  Ridenour 

Bldg.,   Bedford.    Pa. 
COOK,  Mrs.  Mabel  R.   (i) 

Washington   Soc.   f/t  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.W., 

Washington,  D.   C. 
COOK,  Miller  F.    (h) 

Libr.,    Perkins    School    f/t    Blind,    Watertown, 

Mass. 
COON,  Nelson    (d) 

Retired,  Marthas  Vineyard,  Mass. 
COOPER,  J.   P.    (b) 

Counselor  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  Div.  of 

Voc.  Rehab.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
COPELAND,  Arthur  E.    (a) 

Dir.,    Burrwood,    Cold    Springs    Harbor,    L.    I., 

N.  Y. 
COPPAGE.   William  T.    (a) 

Asst.  Supt.,  Va.  Workshop  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box 

259,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
CORCORAN,  Richard  P.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Voc.  Rehab.  Services  t/t  Blind, 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
CORDER,  E.  R.    (c) 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 

Inc.,  3705  S.  48  St..  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
CORLESS.  Peter  (f) 

Asst.   Field  Secy.,   Can.   Nat'l.   Inst,   f/t  Blind, 

418  Queenston  St.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
CORMACK,  Mrs.  Rose  M.  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Div.    f/t    Blind.    St.    Dept.    of 

Public  Welfare.  Columbia.  S.  C. 
CORNELL,  R.   R.    (a) 

Blindcraft    Products.    Sales    Dept.,    Can.    Nat'l. 

Inst,  f/t  Blind.  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto.  Ont. 
COSGROVE,  Elizabeth    (c) 

Number  One  Scott  Circle,  Washington,  D.  C. 
COSTELLO,  Anne  M.   (h) 

Supt.,  Clovernook  Home  f/t  Blind,  6990  Hamil- 
ton Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
COSTIN,  Alice  (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    St.    Office 

Bldg.,   Jefferson   City,   Mo. 

COTTER,  Miss  Ferris   (d) 

Accounting  Clerk,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  1669,  Jackson,  Miss. 

COUCH,  Earl  C.    (d) 

1124  Hillsview  Terrace,   Pitsburgh,   Pa. 

COUNTZ,  Mrs.  Agnes   (d) 

Vending    Stand    Operator,    P.    O.    Box    2325, 

Capitol  Station,  Austin,  Texas. 

COURTENEY,  Atty.  James  O.  (d) 
580  W.  Union  St.,  Somerset,  Pa. 

COUSIN,  Mrs.  Fannie   (d) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 

COVERT,  M.  Caroline   (d) 

308  W.   Cunningham  St.,  Butler,  Pa. 

COVINGTON.  Miss  Christine  (b) 

Asst.  in  Charge  of  Special  Services  f/t  Blind, 
Div.  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  614 
New  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Miss. 


COWAN,  Dr.   Alfred    (d) 

1930    Chestnut   St..    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
COWAN,  Miss  Louise   (c) 

Supv.    of    Home    Teaching    for    Ontario,    Can. 

Nat'l.     Inst,     f/t     Blind,     929     Bayview     Ave., 

Toronto,    Ont. 
COWGILL,  Albert  G.   (d) 

Prin.    Emeritus,    Overbrook    School    f/t    Blind, 

64th  &  Malvern  Ave.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
COX,  Charles  E.    (a) 

Gen.     Mgr.,     Ky.     Industries     f/t     Blind,     2005 

Frankfort   Ave.,    Louisville,    Ky. 
COX,   Hezz   M.    (i) 

Bus.  Enterprise  Specialist,   Ala.   Inst,  f/t  Deaf 

&  Blind,  P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega,  Ala. 
COX,  Lois  V.    (g) 

Prin.,  Md.  School  f/t  Blind,  Baltimore,  Md. 
COX,   Sudie   (b) 

Home  Industry  Counselor,  N.   C.  St.   Com.   f/t 

Blind.  P.  O.  Box  331,  Butner,  N.  C. 
COY,  Mrs.  Rose   (d) 

2801  N.  Frederick,  Bur  bank,  Calif. 
COZIER.  J.  Kenneth   (d) 

446   East  131st  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
COZIER,  Mrs.  Kenneth   (d) 

2705  Dryden  Rd.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
COZZENS,  Judy   (f) 

Chief,    Dept.    of    Recreation,    Braille    Inst,    of 

America.    741   N.   Vermont  Ave.,   Los   Angeles, 

Calif. 
CRAIG,  E.  H.   (c) 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 

Gaymont,  Staunton,  Va. 
CRANMER.  T.  V.   (e) 

Dir.,  Div.  of  Services  f/t  Blind.  Bur.  of  Rehab. 

Services,   St.   Office  Bldg.,  Frankfort,  Ky. 
CRAWFORD,  E.  C.   (1) 

Gen.  Mgr.,  Vending  Stand  Dept.,  Fla.  Council 

f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1229.  Tampa,  Fla. 
CRAWFORD,  Frances   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Va.,   Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped,  1520   N.  Lancaster,   Arlington,   Va. 
CRAWFORD,    Maxine    (g) 

Itinerant    Teacher.    Visually   Handicaped,    Voc. 

Bd.,  New  City,  Rockland  Co.,   116  S.  Main  St., 

New   City,  N.  Y. 
CREAGER,  Mrs.  Henrietta  W.   (d) 

Statistician,  PAB,   1607  N.  Second  St.,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

CREECH,  Lila   (c) 

Caseworker,   N.   C.   Com.   f/t  Blind.   P.   O.   Box 

342,  Windsor,  N.  C. 
CRIBB.  William  P..  Jr.    (i) 

Asst.    Supv.    o:i    Bus.    Enterprises,    Div.    Voc. 

Rehab.,   St.  Office  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
CROFT,  Rev.  A.  B.   (e) 

Pres.,    Assn.    o/t   Blind   of   S.    C,    Confederate 

Ave.,  P.   O.   Box  2,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
CROFT,  Dr.  Albert  E.   (f) 

Dir.,     Dept.     of     Soc.     Welfare,     Council     of 

Churches,    Nat'l.    Capital    Area,    1751    N    St., 

N.W.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

CROFT,  Gerel  E.    (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Bedford  Br.,  PAB,  209  W.  Pitt  St., 
Bedford,   Pa. 

CROSS,  C.  G.   (h) 
Mg.,    Christian    Record    Benevolent   Assn.,    Inc., 
3705  S.   48th  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

CROSS,  Jessie  (h) 

Christian    Record    Benevolent    Assn.,    3706    S. 
48th  St..  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

GROSSMAN,  Evelyn  M.    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    R.    I.    St.    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    24 
Exchange  PL.  Providence.  K.  I. 

CRUMP.  Edward,  Jr.    (d) 

Member  of  Exec.   Com.,   Pittsburgh   Br..   PAB. 
308   South   Craig   St.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
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CRUMRINE,  B.  Eugene   (b) 

St.    Rehab.   Supv.,    Office   f/t   Blind,    550    Educ. 

Bldg.,  Harrisburg,   Pa. 
CULBERTSON,  Arnold  (g) 

Instructor  Vending   Stands,   Adult  Blind  Dept., 

P.   O.   Drawer  17,  Talladega,  Ala. 
CULBRETH,  Patsy   (d) 

1410  Shirley  St.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
*CUMMINGS,  Dr.  Francis  J.    (e) 

Exec,   Secy.,  Dela.   Com.   f/t  Blind,   305  W.   8th 

St.,   Wilmington,  Dela. 
CUMMINGS,  Mrs.  Katherine  V.    (e) 

Admin.    Asst.,    Dela.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    305    W. 

8th  St.,   Wilmington,  Dela. 

CUMMINGS,  Serena  M.    (g) 

Supv.,  Blind  &  Partially  Seeing  Children,  Mass. 

Dept.  of  Educ,  200  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
CURTIN,  Neale  B.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Pa.   Working  Home  f/t  Blind,   36th 

&  Lancaster  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
CURTIS,  Mrs.  Corinne  (h) 

Libr.,    Hadley   School   f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St., 

Winnetka,   111. 
CUTLER,   Henry   C.    (d) 

The  Foote  System,   Box  431,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

CUTTING,  Helen   (b) 

Supt.,   Rehab.   Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.   C. 
CYPIHOT,  Father  Jean   (g) 

Superior,   Louis   Braille   Inst.,    1255   Beauregard 

Ave.,  Cite  Jacques-Cartier,  Que. 
CYPIHOT,  Jeanne    (g) 

Teacher,  Louis  Braille  Inst.,  500  Clairmont  St., 

Westmount,    Montreal,    Que. 
DAHLBERG,  Ray  (b) 

Medical  Counselor,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  P.  O. 

Box   4523,   Jacksonville,  Fla. 
DANIEL,  Mrs.  Johnnie  B.   (c) 

Soc.    Analyst,    Supv.    of    Home    Teachers,    La. 

Dept.    of    Public    Welfare,    St.    Welfare    Bldg., 

Baton    Rouge,   La. 

DANNER,   Roy    (i) 

Supv.,  Business  Enterprises,  Voc.  Rehab.  Serv- 
ices f/t  Blind,  1212  N.  Hudson,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

DARNELL,  Mrs.  Louise    (b) 

N.   C.  Rehab.   Center  f/t  Blind,   Butner,  N.   C. 

DAUTERMAN,   William  L.    (b) 

Voc.  Services,  Dept.  of  Physical  Medicine, 
Stanford  Medical  School.  300  Pasteur  Dr., 
Palo  Alto,   Calif. 

DAVID,   Beatrice  Mary   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  P.  O. 
Box    1229,   Tampa,   Fla. 

DAVIDOW,   Mae   E.    (g) 

Teacher,  Overbrook  School  f/t  Blind,  64th  & 
Malvern   Ave.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

DAVIDSON,  Oscar  C.    (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  Texas  Com.  f/t  Blind, 
2509  Transit  Tower,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

DAVIS,   Carl   J.    (g) 

Perkins   School   f/t   Blind,   Watertown,   Mass. 

DAVIS,   Daniel,   M.D.    (d) 

Physician,    301    Blount   Prof.   Bldg.,    Knoxville, 

Tenn. 
DAVIS,  Rev.  Donald  A.    (c) 

Commonwealth     of     Pa.,     400     Spring     Garden, 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 
DAVIS,   F.   E.    (h) 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.,  Amer.  Printing  House 

f/t  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

DAVIS,  Mrs.  Floyd  (d) 

Trustee-Alternate,    Butler    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    308 

W.  Cunningham  St.,  Butler,  Pa. 
DAVIS,  Miss  G.  Mabel   (d) 

228  Vine  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

DAVIS,  John  T.   (c) 

Caseworker,  Office  f/t  Blind,  366  Miners  Bank 
Bldg.,   Wilkes-Barre,   Pa. 


DAVIS,  Lillie   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.   Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.   C. 
DAWSON,  Miss  Christena    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  397 

Water  St.,   Peterborough,  Ont. 
DAWSON,  Robert  E.   (d) 

West  Scranton  High  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
DAY.   Billy  M.    (b) 

Counselor,  Voc.  Rehab.  Services  f/t  Blind,  P.  O. 

Box  49,  Kosciusko,  Miss. 
tDAY,  Dave  Lee   (b) 

Supv.,    Home    Teaching    &    Sight    Conservation, 

Rehab,   f/t   Blind,   303    St.    Office   Bldg.,    Nash- 
ville,  Tenn. 
DAY,  Dr.  R.  F.    (d) 

Dr.  of  Dental  Surgery,  408   E.  Main,  Jackson, 

Tenn. 

DeANGELIS,  William  (a) 

Comptroller,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  100  W.  15th 
St.,   Chester,   Pa. 

DeBLAEY,   Adrian,   J.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Wis.  St.  Dept.  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, Box  311,  Ashland,   Wis. 

DeFABRO,  Frank   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare, 
Office  f/t  Blind,   603   Baldwin   Bldg.,   Erie,   Pa. 

DeLANY,   Harry    (e) 
Decatur,  Ga. 

DeLANY,    Mrs.    Harry    (e) 
Decatur,    Ga. 

DELBRIDGE,   Joseph   Billy    (e) 

State  Mgr.  of  Canteen  Service,  Va.  Assn.  of 
Workers  f/t  Visually  Handicapped,  P.  O.  Box 
5393,  Richmond,  Va. 

De  LEO,   Mrs.   Suzan    (d) 

Concessioner,  95  Grant  Ave.,  Medford,  Mass. 

DELLETT,  Izetta    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  N.  J.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  1100  Ray- 
mond Blvd.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

DELLINGER,  M.  C.   (d) 

900  Grand  View  Blvd.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

DeLONG,  Charles  J.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Adult  Blind  Dept.,  201  McCon- 
nell  St.,  Talladega,  Ala. 

DEMANOP,  Sebastian   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dela.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  305  West 
8th  St.,  Wilmington,  Dela. 

DeMARCO,   Mrs.   Connie,    (c) 

Children's  Counselor,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  3010,  W.  Palm  Beach.  Fla. 

DeMARTINO,   Matthew,    R.    (b) 

Voc.  Counselor,  Board  of  Educ.  o/t  Blind,  St. 
Office  Bldg.,  Rm.   G-4,  Hardford,  Conn. 

DENTON,  Keith  E.   (d) 

Dr.,  Summer  School  f/t  Adult  Blind,  Mont. 
Assn.  f/t  Blind,  Inc.,  P.   O.  Box  22,  Lakeside, 

Mont. 

DERENE,  Leon  D.    (b) 

Field  Repr.  &  Instr.,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t  Blind, 
111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DERGANC,   Mildred    (b) 

Supv.  of  Training  Div..  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t  Blind, 
111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

De  STAHL,  Mrs.  Elsa  (f ) 

Chairman  o/t  Bd.  of  Dir.,  Nat'l.  Com.  f/t 
Blind,  9a  Calle  4-41,  Zone  1,  Guatemala, 
Guatemala,    C.    A. 

DEVNICH,   Len    P.    (c) 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 
3705  S.  48th,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

De  WITT,  Mrs.  Mary  K.   (a) 

6   Lathrop   Ave.,   Binghamton,   N.  Y. 

DEXTER,  John  W.    (a) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Duluth  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,  16 
W.  First  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
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DEXTER,  Mrs.  Muriel  Brayman   (f) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Eyes  Right,  Inc.,  310  W.  End  Ave., 
at  75th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DICKENS,  Mrs.  Kathryn   C.    (c) 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  State  Com.  f/'t  Blind,  Wel- 
fare Dept.,  Thomasville,  N.   C. 

DICKENSON,   Mrs.   Frances    (c) 

Field  Repr.,  N.  J.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  1100  Ray- 
mond,  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

DICKENSON,   Augusta  J.    (d) 

1900   S.   Marshall   Blvd.,   Chicago,    111. 

DICKENSON,  Raymond  M.    (e) 

Supt.,  111.  Visually  Handicapped  Inst.,  1900  S. 
Marshall    Blvd.,   Chicago,    111. 

DIEHL,   William   H.    (b) 

Counselor,  Office  f/t  Blind,  Rm.  366,  Miners 
Nat'l.   Bank   Bldg.,   Wilkes-Barre,   Pa. 

DIGGS,    Virginia    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 

DILLMAN,  F.  D.    (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  P.  O. 
Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

DINSMORE,   Miss   Annette   B.    (f) 

Consultant.  Deaf-Blind  Dept.,  Amer.  Fdn.,  f/t 
Blind,    Inc.,   15   W.   16th   St.,  New  York,   N.   Y. 

DINSMORE,    Raymond  J.    (a) 

Business  Mgr.,  Blind  Industrial  Workers  Assn., 
1072  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DOBBINS,  Thurman    (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  1809  Robb  Rd.,  Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

DODRILL,    Buell   E.    (b) 

Counselor,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  1150  S.W. 
1st  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 

DODSON,  Mrs.  Elizabeth    (d) 

Washington  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,    D.    C. 

DOLAN,  Mr.  Cleo  R.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Cleveland  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1958  E. 
93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

DOLAN,  Mrs.  Cleo   (d) 

28950  Cedar  Rd.,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

DOLAN,   Margaret   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Voc.  Rehab,  f/t  Blind,  3525 
Watson  Rd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DONALDSON,  William  (i) 

Operation  Supv.,  Canteen  &  Cafeteria  Dept., 
Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  1425  Crescent  St., 
Montreal,   Que. 

DORAN,    Stanley    (f) 

Dir.  of  Training,  Pilot  Dogs,  Inc.,  625  West 
Town  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DORF,   Mrs.  Maxine    (h) 

Braille  Instr.,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C. 

DORR,  Miss  Amelia   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 

DOUDS,  Mr.  Dale   (d) 

121   Clinton  St.,  Greenville,  Pa. 

DOYON,  Paul    (d) 

Musician,  5438  Brodeur  Ave..  Notre-Dame  de 
Grace,   Montreal,   Que. 

DRAKE,  H.  F.    (c) 

Field  Secy.,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 
10550  Caloma  St.,  Loma  Linda,  Calif. 

DUDLEY,   Thora  Louise   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lighthouse,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t 
Blind,   111   E.   59th   St.,  New  York,   N.  Y. 

DUFFIELD,   Dean   C.    (h) 

Treas.,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn.,  Inc., 
3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

DUMBLETON,   Philip  J.    (b) 

Soc.  Services  Supv.,  Services  t/t  Blind,  Dept. 
of  Public  Welfare,  2385  North  Lake  Dr.,  Mil- 
waukee,  Wis. 


DUNKLEY,  T.  M.    (i) 
Operations  Supv.,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,   502 
Professional  Bldg.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
DUNLAP,  Jerry  (b) 

Counselor,  Voc.  Rehab.,  Services  f/t  Blind,  1212 

North  Hudson,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
DUNN,  Ambrose   (d) 

Stand  Operator,  St.   Stand  Svc,  Div.  f/t  Blind, 

P.   O.   Stand,   Jackson,   Miss. 
DURGIN,   Edward  F.    (b) 

Agent   of   Industries   f/t   Blind,    Mass.    Div.   o/t 

Blind,   100  Inman  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
DURNALL,  Mrs.  Ruth   (c) 

Field    Worker,    Dela.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    305    W. 

8th   St.,   Wilmington,   Dela. 
DUVALL,  Edward,  Jr.    (i) 

Washington    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    2324    F    St.,    NW., 

Washington,   D.   C. 
DUTKO,  Thelma    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  PAB,  Montgomery  Co.  Br.,  1106 

W.  Main  St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 
DYE,   Arthur  M.,  Jr.    (a) 

Mecklenburg    Co.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    Inc.,     704 

Louise  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
DYER,  William  H.   (i) 

Washington   Soc.  f/t  Blind,   2324  F   St.,   N.  W., 

Washington,    D.    C. 
DZIK,  David  (d) 

20  W.  8th  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
EASON,  Ben   (d) 

Ins.     Salesman,     Amer.     Nat'l     Ins.     Co.,     211 

Georgetown   Rd.,   Raleigh,   N.   C. 
EASON,   Mrs.   Doris   H.    (c) 

Caseworker,     St.     Com.     f/t    Blind,    Wake     Co. 

Welfare   Dept.,    Raleigh,    N.    C. 
EASTIN,   G.   H.    (b) 

Placement   Agent    f/t    Blind,    St.    Office    Bldg., 

Atlanta,   Ga. 
EBER,  Herbert  W.    (d) 

Prof,  of  Psychology,  Ala.  College,  1437  S.  18th 

St.,   Birmingham,   Ala, 
ECKER,  Helen    (d) 

3834    McKinley   St.,   N.  W.,   Washington,   D.    C. 

ECKSTEIN.  Mrs.  Clara   (g) 

Teacher,    Braille,   T.   M.    Pierce   School,   23rd    & 

Cambria   St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
EDMONDSON,   S.  D.    (f) 

Supt.,   Alta.   Div.,    Can.   Natl.    Inst,    f/t   Blind. 

12010  Jasper  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
EDWARDS,    Carlton    F.    (d) 

Budget   Officer,   N.   C.   St.   Com.   f/t  Blind,   303 

W.  Martin  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
EGAN,  John  P.   (c) 

Sr.  Worker,  Mass.  Div.  o/t  Blind,  14  Court  Sq., 

Boston,   Mass. 
EHLERT,  Raymond  F.   (c) 

Dist.  Repr.,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 

R.  R.  3,  Novinger,  Mo. 
EHRLICH,  David  R.   (b) 

Asst.  Supv.,  of  Training,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t  Blind, 

111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
ELIKAN,  Ethel   Claire   (a) 

Caseworker     &     Ist     Vice-Pres.,     Seeing     Hand 

Assn.,   737  Market  St.,  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 
ELLIS,  Dr.  John  W.   (d) 

205   W.   College,   Dyer,   Tenn. 
ELMBERG,  Donald  E.    (f) 

Nat'l.    Service    Dir.,     Blinded    Veterans    Assn., 

3408  Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
ELMER,  Rudolph   (a) 

Mg.     Dir.,     Handcrest,     Inc.,     104     12th     Ave., 

Seattle,  Wash. 
ELMORE,  Sarah  E.    (b) 

Home  Industries  Counselor,  N.  C.  St.  Com.   f/t 

Blind,  P.  O.  Box  7066,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
♦EMANUELE,   George  J.    (e) 

Dir.,   Medical   &  Soc.   Services,  Fla.  Council  f/t 

Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa,  Fla. 
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EMERSON.  Constance  C.    (c) 

Asst.  Caseworker,  N.  H.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  ISSi/o 

N.   Main   St.,   Concord,  N.   H. 
EMMET,   Winthrop  S.    (f) 

Recording    f/t    Blind,    Inc.,    121    E.     58th    St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
ENDERSON,  Carl    (c) 

Worker,     Christian     Record     Benevolent    Assn., 

2024   S.   Ash  St.  —  Apt.   2,  Caldwell,  Idaho. 
ENGLAND,  Thurman  R.   (b) 

St.  Dept.   of   Public  Welfare,   1711   Church   St., 

Nashville,   Tenn. 
ENGLISH,   William  H.    (g) 

Prin.,  Va.  School  f/t  Blind,  Staunton,  Va. 
ENOCH,  Bettye  Lou  (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 

EPPS,  Mrs.  Helen  C.   (e) 

Supv.,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped,  508 

St.  James  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
ERTEL,  Herbert  H.    (d) 

1301   Hepburn   St.,  Williamsport,   Pa. 
ESKELUND,    Ellen    (b) 

Counselor,    St.    of    Me.,    Div.    of    Services    f/t 

Blind,    Voc.    Rehab.,    178    Middle    St.,    Portland, 

Me. 
EVANCIC,  Anthony   (g) 

Teacher,    W.    Pa.    School    for    Blind    Children, 

201   N.  Bellfield  Ave.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

EVANS,   S.   J.    (f) 

Supt.,  Central  Western  Div.,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst. 
f/t  Blind,   1031   Portage  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

EVANS,  Walter  (b) 

Caseworker,  Office  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  Pub.  Wel- 
fare, 3929  Fifth  Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

EVERIST,   Thomas   B.    (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Bucks  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  171  S.  Main 
St.,   Doylestown,   Pa. 

EXLER,  Joseph  C.   (i) 

Prop.,  The  Blind  Shop,  5459  Penn.  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

FACTOR,  Mrs.  Harold  E.    (h) 

Chm.,  Johanna  Bureau  f/t  Blind,  5801  Dor- 
chester  Ave.,   Chicago,  111. 

FAIRBANKS,  Merle  J.   (d) 

Mellon  Nat'l.  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Penn  &  Center 
Avenues,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

FARGASON,  W.  H.    (b) 

Counselor  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  Voc. 
Rehab.,  1430  W.  Peachtree  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

FARRAR,  Norma  E.  (f) 

The   Seeing   Eye,   Inc.,   Morristown,   N.   J. 

FARRELL,  Dr.  Gabriel  (d) 
Rochester,   Mass. 

FEIGHT,  Mrs.  Betty  (c) 

Home  Visitor,  Bedford  Br.,  PAB,  209  W.  Pitt 
St.,   Bedford,   Pa. 

FELDMAN,  Leon  (b) 

Voc.  Rehab.  Consultant,  Office  f/t  Blind,  Dept. 
of  Public  Welfare,  Health  &  Welfare  Bldg., 
Rm.    108,   Harrisburg,   Pa. 

FELTS,  Maurice   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Tenn.  Welfare  Dept.,  29  S. 
Pauline  St.,   Memphis,   Tenn. 

FENTON,  T.  R.    (a) 

Mgr.,  Montreal  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  6980  Sher- 
brooke   St.,    W.,   Montreal    Que. 

FEREBEE,    E.    Emory    (f) 

Deputy  Dir.,  Office  of  Voc.  Rehab.,  Dept.  HEW, 
Washington,  D.   C. 

FERGUSON,  D.   (f) 

Asst.  Field  Sec'y.,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,  f/t  Blind, 
38   Concord  St.,  Dundas,  Ont. 

FERGUSON,  Donald  R.    (f) 

Asst.  Field  Secy.,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,  f/t  Blind, 
1   Couper  St.,  Kingston,  Ont. 


tFERRELL,  William  J.   (b) 

Rehab.   Supv.,   Tenn.   Dept.   of  Public   Welfare, 

303  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
FERRELL,  Mrs.  William  J.   (d) 

Sr.    Steno.,   Tenn.   Dept.    of   Public   Health,    602 

Cordell   Hull   Bldg.,   Nashville,   Tenn. 
FILDERMAN,   Dr.    Irving    (b) 
Optometrist,    63    South    Main    Bldg.,    Memphis, 

Tenn. 
FIORI,  Frank  J.   (d) 

321  Second  St.,  Leechburg,  Pa. 
FISHER,   Mrs.   Max    (d) 

Berks   Co.   Assn.   f/t  Blind,   521    Carsenia   Ave., 

Pennside,   Reading,   Pa. 
FITZMAURICE,    Marie    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  ill  East 

59th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
FLANAGAN.  W.  L.   (b) 

Counselor,  Voc.  Rehab.,  Program  f/t  Blind,  406 

Bankers  Insurance  Bldg..  Macon,  Ga. 
FLETCHER,  Lydia  M.  (c) 

Casework    Supv.,    R.    I.    Bureau    f/t    Blind,    24 

Exchange  PI.,   Providence,   R.   I. 
FLINN,  Frank  H.   (f) 

Supt.,  Maritine  Div.,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,  f/t  Blind, 

172  Almon  St.,  Halifax,  N.S. 
FLOCK,   Charles    (d) 

1400  Meade  St.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
FLORETTA,  Sister  M.  (g) 

Supt.,     Lavelle    School     f/t    Blind,    221     St.     & 

Paulding  Ave.,   New  York,  N.  Y. 
FLOWERS,  Mrs.  Annie  (d) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind.  Butner,  N.  C. 
FLUHARTY,  David  G.  (d) 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company.   1062  Progress  St..  Pitts- 
burgh.   Pa. 
FLYNN,  Edmund  L.    (d) 

209  W.  Pitt  St.,  Bedford,  Pa. 
FOGG,  Joseph  B.   (d) 

133  Morey  PI.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 
FOOTE,  Brainard   (d) 

The  Foote  System,  Bax  568,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 
FOOTE.  Edward  H.   (d) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 
FOOTE.   Richard  W.    (d) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568.  Caldwell,  N.  J. 
*FORD,  A.  C.  M.  D.    (d) 

718  Belvoir  Ave..  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
FORD,  Miss  Evalema  F.   (c) 

Medical   Social   Consultant,   Bur.   f/t  Blind,   La. 

Dept.  of  Public  Welfare.  P.  O.  Box  4065,  Baton 

Rouge.   La. 

FORTNER.  Dr.  William  H.  (d) 

106  College  St..  Box  114.  Trenton,  Tenn. 

FORWARD,  Sophy  Louise   (c) 

Consultant,  Home  Teaching,  St.  Office  f/t 
Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1049,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

FOSTER,  Lawrence  A.   (b) 

Voc.  Counselor,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  P.  O. 
Box  669,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

FOUSER,   Edward  Francis    (f) 

Dir.  of  Training,  Guiding  Eyes  f/t  Blind,  Inc., 
Box    163,   Yorktown   Heights,   N.   Y. 

FOY,   Mrs.  Bolin  M.    (i) 

Operations  Supv.,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  1295,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

FRAMPTON,  J.  V.   (d) 

1607  N.  Second  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

FRANKE,  Mrs.  Howard  W.    (a) 

Exec.  Sec'y.,  Assn.  f/t  Blind  of  Rochester,  Inc., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FRANKS,  Miss  Gladys  C.   (h) 

Librarian  I,  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Dept. 
f/t  Blind.,  17th  &  Spring  Garden  St..  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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FRANZ,  Sidney  L.   (b) 

Voc.    Instr.,    Div.    Services    f/t    Blind,    2516    W. 
Sixth,  Topeka,  Kan. 
FRASER,  D.  R.    (c) 

Christian    Record   Benevolent   Asan.,    Inc.,    3705 
S.   48th  St.,  Lincoln  6,  Nebr. 
FREBURGER,  Milton  T.    (a) 

Asst.     Supt.,    Md.    Workshop    f/t    Blind,    2901 
Strickland   St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 
FREEDMAN,  Saul    (b) 

Psychologist,    N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    111    E. 
59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
FREID,   Dr.   Jacob    (f) 
Exec.    Dir.,    Jewish    Braille    Inst,    of    Amer.,    48 
East   74th   St.,   New   York,   N.   Y. 
FRELLY,    Eunice    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Jewish    Guild    f/t    Blind,    1880 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
FREY,   Clifford  F.    (d) 

PAB,    1607   N.    Second   St.,   Harrisburg,    Pa. 
FRIEDENSOHN,  O.   (e) 

Business  Mg.,  N.  Y.  State  Com.  f/t  Blind,  270 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.   Y. 
FRIEDMAN,  Ruth  V.   (f) 

Supr.,    Info.    &    Referral   Svc,   Amer.    Fdn.    f/t 
Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
FRIES,   Emil   B.    (d) 

Instr.,  Piano  Tuning  &  Repair,  Piano  Hospital 
&    Training    Center,    2606    E.    7th,    Vancouver, 
Wash. 
FRISH,  Edith   (c) 

Supv.     of     Training,     Chicago     Lighthouse     f/t 
Blind,    1850  W.   Roosevelt  Rd.,   Chicago,   111. 
FRYDA,   Paul  A.    (a) 

Gen.    Mg.,   Industries   f/t   Blind,   3320   W.   Vliet 
St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
FULLER,   Earl    (d) 

Shop    Employee,    Fayette   Co.    Br.,    PAB,    51   N. 
Mt.   Vernon  Ave.,  Uniontown,   Pa. 
FURMAN,   Mrs.   Mary   Ethel    (d) 

1350  S.  Shore  Dr.,  Erie,  Pa. 
FYE,  W.   Bruce    (d) 

66  Bedford  PL,  Yardley,  Pa. 
GAFFNEY,   Hugh   G.    (c) 

Medical   Counselor,   Fla.   Council  f/t  Blind,   796 
S.  W.  6th  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 
GAHMAN,  Harold  E.   (d) 

633  S.  Westend  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
GAINES,  W.  B.   (e) 

Supv.,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of  Voc.  Rehab., 
129  St.   Office  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
GALE,   Bertha    (c) 

Asst.,    Nursery    School,    Philadelphia    Assn.    f/t 
100  E.  Price  St.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
GALLAGHER,    Michael    A.    (i) 

Supv.,  Business  Enterprises,  South  Office  Bldg., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
GALLOZZI,   Charles    (h) 

Asst.     Chief,     Library    of     Congress,     Div.     f/t 
Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 
GAMBARO,  Stephen   (b) 

Chief,    Div.,    f/t   Blind,    D.    C.    Rehab..    819    9th 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
GARDY,   Susanne    (c) 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Worker,  Bucks  Co.  Br., 
PAB,  171  S.  Main  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
GARFIELD,  James  B.    (a) 

Pres.,    Los    Angeles    Co.    Club   of    Adult    Blind, 
320   S.   Western   Ave.,   Los   Angeles,   Calif. 
GARNER,   Riley  C.    (d) 

Trustee.   Shelby  Co.  Trustee,   157   Poplar,  Mem- 
phis,  Tenn. 
GARRETT,  Charles  R.   (c) 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  91  Hill- 
crest  Dr.,  Concord,  N.  C. 
tGARRIS,  Myrtle  (d) 

Stand     Operator,     State     Agricultural      Bldg., 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


GATTIS,  Carlos   (b) 

Voc.  Rehab.  Counselor,  Dept.  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, Office  f/t  Blind,  360  Miners  Bank  Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre,   Pa. 

GAWLOR,  J.  R.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,   Columbia,   S.   C. 

GENTRY,  E.  H.  (a) 

Dir.,  Adult  Blind  Dept.,  Ala.  Inst,  for  Deaf  & 
Blind,  P.   O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega,  Ala. 

GERBER,  William    (a) 

Production,  Benfold  Div.,  Philadelphia  Assn. 
f/t  Blind,  229  N.  63rd  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

GERMAN,  Lester  R.    (a) 

Dir.,  Dept.  f/t  Handicapped,  Brooklyn  Bur.  of 
Soc.  Service  &  Children's  Aid  Soc,  285  Scher- 
merhorn  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GHOLSON,  W.  L.  (b) 

Counselor,  Voc.  Rehab.,  4266  Vienna  Dr.,  Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

GIBBONS,  Miss  Ellen  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Wilkes-Barre  Br.,  PAB,  35  E. 
Union   St.,  Wilkes-Barre,   Pa. 

GIBBONS,  Richard  G.   (d) 

The  Foote  System,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

GIBSON,  Mrs.  Amedee   (h) 

Chairman,  Com.  on  Baha'i  Service  f/t  Blind, 
842   N.   Hayworth  Ave.,  Los   Angeles,   Calif. 

GIDEON,  Mrs.  Henry  J.    (a) 

Dir.,  Church  Work  Among  the  Blind,  Episcopal 
Community  Services,  225  S.  Third  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

GILBERT,  Honorable  A.  Francis   (d) 

Pres.,  Lower  Susquehanna  Br.,  PAB,  Middle- 
burg,  Pa. 

GILLIAM,    Mrs.    Shirley   Jean    (d) 

Sr.  Steno.,  Rehab,  f/t  Blind.  202  Crook  Bldg., 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

GILMARTIN,  Thomas   (c) 

Supv.  of  Home  Teaching  &  Training,  N.  Y. 
Assn.  f/t  Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

GILPIN,  Joy   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Brooklyn  Bur.  of  Social  Service, 
285  Schermerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GISSONI,  Fred  L.   (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  Bur.  of  Rehab.,  St. 
Office   Bldg.,   Lexington,   Ky. 

GISSONI,  Mrs.  Fred  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  2428  Eastway  Dr.,  Southland, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

GLANDEN,  Mrs.  Virginia  C.   (i) 

Supv.,  Business  Enterprises,  Dela.  Com.  f/t 
Blind,   305  W.   8th  St.,   Wilmington,  Dela. 

GLENN,  Miles  A.    (b) 

Chief,  Instr.  f/t  Blind,  Veterans  Admin.  Hos- 
pital,  P.   O.  Box  539,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

GLENN,  T.  Allen    (d) 

Peoples  Nat'l.  Bank,  Norristown,  Pa. 

GLICKSON,  Harry   (d) 

Pittsburgh  Br.,  PAB,  308  S.  Craig  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pa. 

GLOVER,  Helen  C.   (d) 

Secy.,    Blair-Centre   Br.,    PAB,    1118    12th   Ave., 
Altoona,   Pa. 

GLOVER,  Ovalee   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Com.  f/t  Blind,  2519  Mc- 
Kinney  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

GNADE,  Margaret   (c) 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Worker,  Pittsburgh 
Br.,  PAB,  308  S.  Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GOETSCH,   Lawrence    (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  Texas  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind, 
101  N.  Cbapai-ral,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

GOLDBERG,  Mrs.  Marcella  0.   (c) 

Dir.,  Welfare  Services,  Pittsburgh  Br.,  PAB, 
308  S.  Craig  St.,  Pitsburgh,  Pa. 
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GOLKA,  Robert  J.    (d)  „       ,  ^ 

Manufacturer,     400     Warren     Ave.,     Brockton, 

Mass. 

GOODRUM,  A.  B.    (c)  „,.,,,         r,  i.   v 

Caseworker,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Voc.  Rehab., 
2811  Fair  Park  Bldg.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

GOODRUM,  Mrs.  Alton  B.    (b)  . 

Instr.,  Ark.  Enterprises  f/t  Blind,  2812  Fair 
Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

GORDON,  Winifred  H.    (d) 

Secy  Office  of  Voc.  Rehab.,  1316  New  Hamp- 
shire'Ave.,  N.  W..  Apt.  34,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GORE,  Mrs.   Eleanor    (b)      ^,.    ^    ^   ^  „     „ 

N.   C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 

GORSON,  Albert  G.    (f)  ,     ^ 

Exec.  Pres.,  Music  f/t  Blind,  Inc.,  Biltmore 
Hotel  Arcade,  Madison  Ave.,  at  43rd  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

GRABER,   Arnold    (c)  ^     ,    o_    t.,-    j     r,     + 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  of  Deaf  &  Blind,  Dept. 
of  Educ,  312  W.  Midwest,  Casper,  Wyo. 

GRAHAM,  Fred  (a) 

Asst.  Supt.,  Ark.  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,  1706 
E.   9th,   Little   Rock,   Ark. 

GRAHAM,   Hilda    (c)  -oat,      mn    w 

Home  Teacher,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  100  W. 
15th  St..  Chester,  Pa. 

GRAHAM,  Samuel  C.   (c)  ,      ,    . 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 
Route  1,  Salmon  Arm,  B.C. 

GRANGER,  John   L.    (a)  .,,„,.,    T^     *. 

Production    Mg.    of    Shops,    Adult    Blind   Dept., 

P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega,  Ala. 
GRANNIS,  Mrs.  Florence   (h) 

Libr.,    Iowa    Com.    f/t    Blind,    4th    &    Keo,    Des 

Moines,   Iowa. 

GRAVES,   Sue  H.    (d)  ,    „       ■.  i 

Medical  Steno.,  Nolin  Co.  General  Hospital, 
Box   682,   Campbellsport,   Wis. 

GRAY,  John  J.    (f)  _ 

Exec.  Dr.,  Pilot  Dogs,  Inc.,  625  W.  Town  St., 
Columbus,   Ohio. 

GREEN,   Britt  L.    (b)  „,.    ^     „^ 

Rehab.  Supv.,  N.  C.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Mansion 
Park  Bldg.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

GREEN,  Marvin    (d)  ^.,    „     j  d 

Bd.    Member,    Independent    Oil    Producer,    Box 

66,  Stephens,  Ark. 
GREEN,   Nolen   L.    (b) 

Counselor,    Rehab,    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box    522, 

McComb,    Miss. 
GREENAWALT,    Edwin    C.    (d) 

7   Penn  Lane,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

GREENE.  J.  H.    (b) 

Counselor,    St.    Dept.    of    Educ,    Div.    of    Voc. 

Rehab.,  Saye  Bldg.,   110  Hancock  Ave.,  Athens, 

Ga. 
GREENE,  Randolph  H.   (b) 

Placement  Counselor,   St.   Com.   f/t  Blind,   3810 

29th  St.,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

GRIERSON,  Ray  (c)  „  ,     .   . 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 
2402    Rio   Grande,    Austin,   Texas. 

GRILLS.   Ian    (f)  ^,      ^,.    ^     ^^^ 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  300 
Colborne  St.,  Brantford,  Ont. 

GROMANN,   Mrs.   Helen    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  N.  J.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  West 
Orange,   N.   J. 

GROMANN,  Terese  A.    (d) 

51  Hawthorne  Ave.,   Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

GUERIN,  Mrs.  Mary  H.    (c) 

Medical  Social  Service,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t  Blind, 
111  East  59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY,   Mrs.   Bobbe   R.    (c)  ,.     ,     t. 

Medical  Counselor,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Bhnd,  P. 
O.   Box  669,   Pensacola,  Fla. 


GUILLEMETTE,  Father  J.  L.   (c) 

Dir.,  Societe  Amicale  des  Aveugles,  4651  St. 
Denis,  Montreal,   Que. 

GUILLOT,  Miss  Una  Helen    (e) 

Home  Teacher,  Bureau  f/t  Blind  &  Sight  Con- 
servation, La.  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  P.  O. 
Box   430,   Lafayette,  La. 

tHAAG,  Elizabeth   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.   of  Social  Adm.,   Crestline. 
Ohio. 
HACKETT,  Lemont    (c) 

Supv.,     Home     Service     Dept.,     Md.     Workshop 
f/t   Blind,   2901    Strickland   St.,    Baltimore,   Md. 
HACKETT,    Mrs.    Lemont    (a) 

Adm.    Asst.,     Md.     Workshop     f/t    Blind,     2901 
Strickland   St.,    Baltimore,   Md. 
HAGAMAN,  Van  Dyke,  M.  D.    (d) 

Physician,    211     Medical    Arts    Bldg.,    Jackson, 
Miss. 
HAGAN,  Mrs.  Peter  F.   (d) 

Bd.  Member,  Philadelphia  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  1901 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
HAGER,  Robert  E.    (b) 

Voc.    Counselor,    Fla.    Council   f/t   Blind,    P.    O. 
Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
HAGLE,  Alfred  D.   (h) 

Head,    Ref.    &    Circulation,    Div.    f/t   Blind,    Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
HAINES,   Alice   (c) 

Community    Services,    Columbia   Lighthouse   f/t 
Blind,   2021    14th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.   C. 
HALE,  Fuller  R.   (a) 

Dir.  Social  Center  for  the  Blind,  604  University 
St.,  Seattle,   Wash. 
HALL,  Lela  Moore   (c) 

Supt.    Hartnett    Co.    Dept.    of    Public    Welfare, 
Lillington,  N.  C. 
HALL,  Leon  C.   (i) 

Supv.,    Business    Enterprises,    Ga.    Cooperative 
Services  f/t  Blind,   134  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 
HALL,  Rev.  Martin  J.    (d) 

272  Merrick  Rd.,  Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
HALYBURTON,   R.   R.    (d) 

Ins.  Salesman,  512  Hamlet  Ave.,  Hamlet,  N.  C. 
HAMILTON,   Paul    (b( 

Rehab.   Counselor,   Office  f/t   Blind,   Room    101, 
St.  Bldg.,  300  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
HAMMOND,   Charles  T.,  Jr.,    (d) 

Registrar,    Bus.    Mgr.,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa,  Fla. 
HANDEL,  Alexander  F.    (f) 

Dir.,   Div.   of  Community   Services,   Amer.   Fdn. 
f/t  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
HANSON,   Howard  H.    (e) 

Dir.,  Services  t/t  Blind,  New  Off.  Bldg.,  Pierre, 
S.  D. 

HARBER,  Tye  (b) 

Counselor,  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  Rehab,  f/t 
Blind,  617  W.  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

HARDEN,  R.  C,  Jr.    (d) 

Chm.,  Sight  Conservation  and  Blind  Committee, 
71   Tallulah  Ave.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

HARDY,  Martha  C.    (b) 

Coordinating  of  Training,  111.  Visually  Handi- 
capped Institute,  1900  S.  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago,  111. 

HARRIS,  James   O.    (b) 

Counselor,  Adult  Blind  Dept.,  P.  O.  Drawer  17, 
Talladega,  Ala. 

HARRIS,  Lois   (b) 

Asst.  Instr.,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Public 
Assistance,   104   12th  Ave.,   Seattle,   Wash. 

HARRIS,  Travis   (e) 

Supv.,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Voc.  Rehab.  Services, 
1212  N.  Hudson,  Oklahoma  City.  Qkla. 
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HARRIS,   Zach.   Jr.    (b) 

Voc.   Rehab.   Counselor,   Fla.   Council  f/t  Blind, 
P.   O.   Box   669,   Pensacola,  Fla. 

HARRISON,  Albert  D.    (b) 

Rehab.     Counselor,    Dept.     of     Public     Welfare, 

P.  O.  Box  4065,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
*HARRISON,  Philip  N.   (e) 

Secy.,    PAB,    1607   N.   2nd   St.,   Harrisburg,    Pa. 
HARRISON,  Mrs.  Philip  N.    (h) 

2308  Chestnut  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
HARSHBARGER,  V.  S.    (e) 

Chief,    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    Div.    of    Welfare,    St. 

Off.    Bldg.,   Jefferson    City,   Mo. 
HARTMAN,   Mrs.    Pearl   C.    (a) 

Solicitation  Dept.  Supv.,  Philadelphia  Assn.  f/t 

Blind,   100   E.   Price  St.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
*HARTON,  Mrs.  Mary  E.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  of  Services  f/t  Blind,  312  i/o 

Shannon   St.,   Jackson,   Tenn. 
HARTSHORN,   Jack    (c) 

Repr.,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn.,  Inc., 

1214   55th   St.,  Des  Moines,   Iowa. 
HASKINS,  Hobert    (d) 

55   Academy  Rd.,  Caldwell,  N.   J. 
HATHAWAY,  Donald  W.    (f) 

Dir.,    Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box    L, 

Winnetka,  111. 
HATHAWAY,  William  Henry   (i) 

Vending    Stand    Supv.,    Dela.    Com.    f/t    Blind, 

305  W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington,  Dela. 
HAYWISER,   Dorothy    (c) 

Caseworker,  Pittsburgh  Br.,  PAB,  308  S.  Craig 

St.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
HEARTFIELD,  Seth,  Jr.   (i) 

Washington  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  3636  16th  St.,  N.W., 

Washington,   D.    C. 
HEAVNER,    David    (h) 

Electronics   Technician,    Amer.    Fdn.    f/t   Blind, 

15  W.   16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
HEBBELN,   H.  J.    (e) 

Supv.,    Div.    of    Services    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box 

1391,   Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
HEEREMANS,  Harold  W.   (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Hazleton   Br.,   PAB,   425   W.   Broad 

St..  Hazleton,   Pa. 
HEEREMANS,   Mrs.   Harold    (c) 

Home    Therapist,    Hazleton    Br.,    PAB,    425    W. 

Broad   St.,   Hazleton,   Pa. 

HEEREN,  Ethel   (c) 

Supv.     of     Training,     Chicago     Lighthouse     f/t 
Blind,   1850  W.   Roosevelt  Rd.,   Chicago,   111. 

*HEIM,  George  W.    (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Mercer  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  69  S.  Oakland 
Ave.,  Sharon,   Pa. 

HEIN,   William  H.    (b) 

Voc.  Counselor,  N.  J.  St.  Com.   f/t  Blind,   1100 
Raymond  Blvd.,   Newark,  N.  J. 

HEINZE,  Mrs.   Robert  H.    (d) 

566   Marietta  Ave.,   Swarthmore,   Pa. 

HEISLER,   William  T.    (f) 

Perkins  School  f/t  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 

*HELD,   Marian    (a) 

Dir.,  Dept.   of  Direct  Services,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t 
Blind,    111   E.   59th  St.,  New   York,   N.  Y. 

HEMPERLY,  Mrs.   E.   R.    (i) 

1407  Worthington,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

HENRY,   Mrs.   Alice  T.    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Chester    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    71    S. 
1st  Ave.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

HENRY,  H.  W.   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    230 
Strabane  Ave.,  Windsor,   Ont. 

HENRY,    Reginald    (e) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Chester    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    71    S.    1st 
Ave.,   Coatesville,   Pa. 


HERMANN,   Harold  L.    (h) 

Dir.  of  Public  Relations,  "The  Upper  Room  " 
1908   Grand  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

HERR,   John    (d) 

136  Oakland  Ave..  Greensburg,  Pa. 

HERZOG.  Henry  W.    (i) 

Bd.  of  Dir.,  Washington  Soc.  for  the  Blind 
2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HESS,   Naomi  Elizabeth    (d) 

Reader  Ariz.  St.  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare, 
Blmd  Services,   Tucson,   Ariz. 

HEWITT,  Elton  T.   (d) 

Sub-contractor  Repr.,  Chicago  Lighthouse  f/t 
Blind,    1850   W.    Roosevelt   Rd..    Chicago    111 

HICKLING,   Joyce    (c) 

Nat'l.  Secy.,  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Eye 
Serv.  Dept.,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  929 
Bayview   Ave..   Toronto,   Ont. 

HILL,   R.  J.    (f) 

^/f  Rr^TVo^ff*™^  ^'^-  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst. 
f/t  Blind,   1,2  Almon  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

HILLARD,   Rev.  A.  R.    (d) 

Pres.,  Erie  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  Box  4,  Venango,  Pa 

HILLEGEIST,   Charles  H.    (i) 

r'7^"xt  w^'^^w^^,?"  ^°'=-  */*  ^li"d,  2837  Calvert 
Kd.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HILYER,  Mrs.   Ivera  S.    (d) 

Secy.     Voc.    Rehab.    Service,    P.O.    Drawer    17 

Talladega,  Ala. 
HINES.  Harry  L.    (e) 

Dir.,     Services     f/t    Blind,     St.     Capitol     Bldg., 

Lincoln,   Nebr. 

HINSHAW,   Doris  Ann    (d) 

Steno  N  C.  Com  f/t  Blind,  710  Nissen  Bldg., 
Wmston-Salem,  N.   C. 

HINTON,    Garnett    (d) 

Clk.  Typist,  Braille  Inst,  of  Amer.,  741  N 
Vermont    Ave.,    Los    Angeles,    Calif. 

HITCHCOCK,    (Mr.)    Carol    (b) 

Chief,  Blind  Med.  Rehab.,  Veterans  Adm.  Cen- 
ter, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

HOFF,   Mrs.   D.   E.    (d) 

Treas.,  Tri-County  Br.,  PAB,  412  N.  2nd  St 
Harrisburg,   Pa. 

HOFFMAN,   Patricia  A.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare  of 
Kans.,  Div.  Services  f/t  Blind,  lOOVo  E.  Iron 
Salina,   Kan. 

HOLCOMB,  W.  E.    (d) 

Finance    Officer,     Miss.     Div.     for    Blind,     1525 

Devine  St.,  Jackson,  Miss. 
HOLDEN,   Chester    (d) 

Vending   Stand   Operator,    Ark.    Enterprises   f/t 

Bhnd,   1224   Schiller,   Little  Rock,  Ark. 
HOLLAND,   Dan    (i) 

^.^^^•'^°^'"'^  °^  ^^^■'  Washington  Soc.  f/t  Blind 
4200  Cathedral  Ave.,  N.W.,   Washington,  D.   C. 
HOLLEMAN,  Terrine  I.   (b) 

Home  Ind.  Counselor,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind  710 
Nisson   Bldg.,   Winston-Salem,   N.   C. 

HOLLINGSWORTH,  Steve  P.   (d) 

Stand  Operator,  Bus.  Opportunities  f/t  Blind 
924  N.  Stafford  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 

HONEMANN,  Kenneth    (i) 

Stand  Program  Supv.,  Washington  Soc.  f/t 
Blind,  2504  Parker  Ave.,  Wheaton  Hills,  Silver 
Spring,   Md. 

HOOKS,  Clyde   (d) 

Stand  Operator,  Washington  Soc.  f/t  Blind 
1715    Fort   Davis    St.,    S.E.,    Washington,   D.    c! 

♦HOOPER,  Marjorie  S.    (h) 

Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor,  Amer.  Print- 
ing House  f/t  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

HOPPENSTEDT,   Arthur  C.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  526 
W.  State  St.,  Rockford,  111. 
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HOPPES.  Frank   (a) 

Asst.    Supt.,    Washington    Training    Center    f/t 
Blind,  104  12th  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

HORCHLER,   Edwin  M.    (d) 

Atty.,  116  S.  Liberty  St.,  Cumberland,  Md. 

HORN,  Ethel  E.    (a) 

Supt.,    Adult    Blind   Home    &    Assn.    f/t    Blind, 
3289   Grove  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

HORTON,  Clarence   (i) 

Vending  Stand  Supv.,   St.  Dept.  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, Lewis  Cass  Bldg.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

HORTON,   Doyle    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Voc.  Rehab.  Services  f/t  Blind, 

Sta.   1,  Box  405,  E.  Central  St.   College,   Okla- 
homa City,   Okla. 
HORTON,   Mrs.   Florence    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Div.    f/t    Blind,    St.    Dept.    of 

Public  Welfare,  160  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
HORTON,  Holland  N.   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Special  Services,  111.  St.  Div. 

of  Voc.  Rehab.,  204  Morris  Bldg.,  Joliet,  111. 
HOUCK,  Mrs.  Harold  W.  (d) 

Pres.,  Juniata  Fdn.  Br.,   PAB,  24  N.  Mam  St., 

Lewistown,  Pa. 
HOUSTON,  Dorothy  A.    (f) 
Registrar,   Can.  Nat'l.   Inst,   f/t  Blind,   929  Bay- 
view  Ave.,  Toronto,   Ont. 
HOWEILLER,  George  L.    (d) 

Judge,   P.   O.   Box   365,   Sandy,   Ore. 
HOWSON,  L.  B.   (d) 

Accountant,  Fla.   Council  f/t  Blind,   P.   O.   Box 

1229,  Tampa,  Fla. 
tHOYT,  Miss  Adelia  M.  (d) 

3050  R  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,   D.C   . 
HUBBELL,  Mrs.  Marjorie  S.    (c) 

Social   Worker,   St.   Louis   lighthouse  f/t  Blind, 

2315  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
HUDSON,  W.  R.    (b) 

Supv.,    Rehab.    Div.    f/t   Blind,    P    O    Box    503, 

Louisville,   Miss 
HUGHES,   Albert    (d) 

Pres,  Fayette  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  51  N.  Mt.  Vernon 

St.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
HUGHES,  Mrs.   Helen    (d) 

Board  Mbr.,  Bedford  Br.,   PAB,  620  S.  Richard 

St.,  Bedford,  Pa. 

HUGO,  Mary   (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Cleveland   Soc.   f/t   Blind,    1958 

E.   93rd  St.,   Cleveland,  Oo. 
HULL,   Vernon   L.    (b) 

Supv.,   Rehab.   Services,   Va.   Com.   f/t   Visually 

Handicapped,    3003    Parkwood   Ave.,    Richmond, 

Va. 
HUME,  Thelma   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Mercer    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    69    S. 

Oakland  Ave.,  Sharon,  Pa. 
HUNT,   Alan   Thornton    (f) 

Gen.   Mgr.,   Braille   Inst,   of   America,   Inc.,   741 

N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
HUNT,   Joseph    (f) 

Asst.  Dir.,  Off.  of  Voc.  Rehab.,  Dept.  of  HEW, 

Washington,   D.   C. 
HUNT,  Richard   (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,   Wis.   St.   Services   f/t   Blind, 

207  N.   Pinkney,  Madison,  Wis. 
HUNT,  Dr.  William  T.    (d) 

1930  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HUNTER,  I.  L.    (f) 

Asst.   Field   Secy.,    Can.   Nat'l.    Inst,   f/t   Blind, 

333   Knox  Crescent,   Ottawa,   Ont. 
HURLEY,   Mrs.   Doris  R.    (d) 

3430  Telford,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
HUTCHINSON,   Miss   Elizabeth  L.    (f) 

Vice    Pres.,    The    Seeing    Eye.,    Inc.,    Box    375, 

Morristown,   N.   J. 
HUTCHINSON,  Ella   (c) 

Caseworker,    Sampson    Co.    Welfare    Dept.,    St. 

Com.  f/t  Blind,  804  College  St.,  Clinton,  N.  C. 


HUTCHISON,  Paul   (d) 

25  S.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
HUTTON,  L.  F.  (b) 

Rural   Placement  Counselor,   Voc.   Rehab.   Div., 

St.  Bd.  of  Educ,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
HYDE,  Arnold   (c) 

Caseworker   Supv.,   St.    Com.   f/t   Blind,    P.   O. 

Box   7066,   Asheville,   N.   C. 
HYDE,  Charles  Lee   (d) 

Committee    Mbr.,    Services    t/t    Blind,    100    W. 

Capitol  Ave.,  Pierre,  S.  D. 
HYLAND,    Matthew    (b) 

Ch.  Rehab.  Instr.,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  P.  O. 

Box  1910,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
lERARDI,  Francis  B.   (h) 

Mg.    Dir.,    Nat'l.    Braille    Press,    Inc.,    88    St. 

Stephen  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
INGALLS,  F.  Abbott   (f) 

Dir.,    Europe-Middle    East   Region,    Amer.    Fdn. 

for  Overseas  Blind,  14  rue  Daru,  Paris,  France. 
INGBRSOLL,  Marshall   B.    (c) 

Repr.,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn.,  RFD 

No.  1,  Wooster  Rd.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 
*INGRAM,  Eleanor  M.   (e) 

Adm.  Asst.,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped, 

3003   Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond,   Va. 
ISLEY.  Edgar  L.   (b) 

Counselor,  Rehab,  f/t  Blind,  321-23  W.  Walnut 

St.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
IVEY,  Travis   (g) 

Instr.,    Adult    Blind   Dept.,    P.    O.    Drawer    17, 

Talladega,  Ala. 
JACKSON,  D.  C,  Jr.   (d) 

Duggan    Optical    Co..    221    Mitchell    St..    S.W.. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
JACKSON,  Jodie  May   (c) 

Home   Teacher,   Fla.   Council   f/t   Blind,   P.   O. 

Box  1229,  Tampa,  Fla. 
JACKSON,  Roy  E.   (i) 

Vending    Stand   Mgr.,    109    W.    12th    St.,    Little 

Rock,  Ark. 

JACOBS,  Don    (d) 

Vending   Stand   Operator.    641   Hazelwood,    De- 
troit, Mich. 
JACOBS,   Miss  Sadie    (c) 

Home    Teacher    (retired),    Div.    f/t    Blind.    St. 

Dept.  of  Welfare,  908  Friscoville.  Arabi,  La. 
*JACOBSON,  Jake   (d) 

Pres.,  Va.  Assn.  of  Workers  f/t  Blind,  414  New 

Kirn  Bldg.,  Portsmouth.  Va. 
tJACOBSON,  Mrs.  Jake   (d) 

302  Lake  Circle  Dr.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
JACQUIN,  Dean   (d) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  431,   Caldwell,  N.  J. 

JAHODA,  Milton  A.    (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Cincinnati  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  1548 
Central  Pkwy.,  Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

JAMES,  William  K.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Office  f/t  Blind.  1912-14  Eighth 
Ave.,   Altoona,   Pa. 

JANVIER,  Miss  Carmelite  (c) 

Dir.,  Div.  of  Special  Services,  New  Orleans 
Public  School  System,  703  Carondelet  St.,  New 
Orleans,   La. 

JARRELL,  A.  P.    (e) 

Dir.,  Voc.  Rehab..  St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  Div.  of 
Voc.  Rehab.,  278  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

JARVIS,  John    (f) 

Secy.-Gen.,  World  Council  f/t  Welfare  o/t 
Blind,  224-228  Great  Portland  St.,  London. 
Eng. 

JEFFREY,  Herbert  D.  (g) 

Supt.,  N.  D.  School  f/t  Blind,  Bathgate,  N.  D. 

JENKINS,  Caroline   (b) 

Counselor,  Tenn.  Dept.  of  Welfare,  Div.  f/t 
Blind,   29   S.   Pauline,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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JENNINGS,  L.  Earl,  Jr.,    (b) 

Rehad.  Counselor,  N.   C.  Com.   f/t  Blind,  P.  O. 

Box  2.305,  Raleigh,  N.   C. 
JERNIGAN,  Kenneth   (a) 

Dir.,    Iowa    Com.    f/t    Blind,    4th    &    Keo,    Des 

Moines,    Iowa. 
JESSEN,   Emily  Augusta   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   N.   Y.    Assn.   f/t   Blind,    111   E. 

59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
*JESSEN,  G.  N.,  O.D.   (d) 

Optometrist,    5    S.    Wabash    Ave.,    Chicago,    111. 
JESSUP.   Mary  Frost    (d) 

2853   Ontario  Rd.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.   C. 
JEWETT,  O.  A.,  O.D.   (d) 

Optometrist,     615    Fifth    Ave.,     Belle    Fourche, 

S.  D. 
JIMINEZ,    Alicia    (g) 

Teacher,   Comite  Nacional   Pro-Ciegos  y   Sordo- 

mudos,    13   Ave.   2-21,   Zona   1,   Guatemala   City, 

Guatemala. 
JOHNS,  William  F.   (f) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Guide   Dogs    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box 

235,  San  Rafael,  Calif. 
JOHNSEN,   Mrs.   Olaf  M.    (d) 

Secy.,   PAB,    1607   N.   2nd  St.,   Harrisburg,   Pa. 
*JOHNSON,   Mrs.  Annie  B.    (c) 

Caseworker,  St.   Com.  f/t  Blind,  401   St.  Labor 

Bldg.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

JOHNSON,   Carl  A.    (i) 

Mgr.,    Concession    Stands,    Cleveland    Soc.     f/t 

Blind,  2275  E.   55th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
JOHNSON,  Mrs.  Clara  T.    (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Office  f/t  Blind,  1400  Spring 

Garden  St.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
JOHNSON,  Mrs.  Eleanor  M.   (e) 

Act.   Admin.,   St.   Bur.   f/t  Blind,   24   Exchange 

PI.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
JOHNSON,  Frank    (a) 

Asst.     Dir.,     Minn,     Soc.     for    the     Blind,     1936 

Lyndale  Ave.,   S.,  Minneapolis,   Minn. 
JOHNSON,  Helen    (b) 

Voc.   Rehab.   Counselor,  Ind.   Agency  f/t  Blind. 

536  W.  30th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
JOHNSON,  J.  Arthur   (a) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Columbia     Lighthouse     f/t    Blind, 

2021  -  14th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
JOHNSON,  Mrs.  Jesse   (d) 

Secy,    of    Board,    Juniata    Fdn.    Br.,    PAB,    119 

Sunset  Rd.,  Lewiston,  Pa. 
JOHNSON,  J.  Milton   (f) 

Dir.,     Social    Welfare    Dept.,     Braille    Inst,     of 

Amer.  Inc.,  741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 

Calif. 
JOHNSON,  Margaret  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Westmoreland    Co.    Br.    PAB, 

35  E.   Otterman  St.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 
JOHNSON,   William   T.    (a) 

Asst.    Dir.,    Catholic    Guild    f/t    Blind,    Diocese 

of    Brooklyn-Long    Island,    191    Joralemon    St., 

Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 
JOHNSTON,  J.  D.   (f) 

Exec.    Officer,   Can.   Nat'l.   Inst,   f/t   Blind,   929 

Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
JOHNSTON,   Mrs.   Lee    (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,    Lighthouse   Soc.   f/t   Blind,   2315-21 

Locust  St.,   St.  Louis,   Mo. 
JOHNSTON,   Ruth  M.  H.    (c) 

Catholic  Center  f/t  Blind,  Inc.,   22  E.  71st  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
JONES,  Howard  T.    (e) 

Off.    Mgr.,    Dela.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    305    W.    8th 

St.,   Wilmington,  Dela. 

JONES.  Irene  E.   ()c 

Home    Teacher,     235     S.     2nd,     E.,     Salt    Lake 
City,  Utah. 

JONES,  Lloyd  T.   (a) 

Owner,  Mission  Blind  Sales,  4  E.  Buena  Vista, 
Highland  Park,  Mich. 


JONES,  L.  Y.   (f) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Nafl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  125 
Durham  St.,  P.  O.  Box  381,  Sudbury,  Ont. 

JONES,  W.  L.   (c) 

Field   Secy.,   Can.   Nat'l.   Inst,   f/t  Blind,   Mari- 
time Div.,  118  Highfield  St.,  Moncton,  N.  B. 
*JORALMON,  John  E.   (i) 

Gen.  Mgr.,  Washington  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  2324  F 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

JOYCE,  James  A.   (b) 

448   S.   Chestnut,   Clarksburg,   W.   Va. 

JOYCE,   William    (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  220  Nis- 
sen  Bldg.,  Winston-Salem,  N.   C. 

JOYNER,  Gordon  L.   (i) 

Supv.,  Va.  Com.  for  the  Visually  Handicapped, 
3003   Parkwood  Ave.,   Richmond,  Va. 

JUMPER,  Sally  A.   (d) 

2929   Connecticut  Ave.,   Washington,   D.   C. 

KARTARVISH,   Rev.  John   G.    (a) 

Asso.  Dir.,  Catholic  Guild  f/t  Blind,  191  Jora- 
lemon St.,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

KAUTH,  Donald  Z.   (f) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Guiding  Eyes  f/t  Blind,  Inc.,  11  W. 
42nd  St.,   New  York,   N.   Y. 

KEAGEY,   Joan    (c) 

Supv.,  Welfare  Services  for  Ontario,  Can.  Nat'l. 
Inst,  f/t  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

KEANE,  George  E.   (a) 

Asst.  to  Exec.  Dir.,  Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind, 

57   Willoughby  St.,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 
KEARNEY,  Mrs.  Elba  Sneed   (c) 

Medical   Worker,   N.   C.    Com.    f/t   Blind,   Ashe- 

ville,  N.   C. 
KEATING,  Frances   (c) 

Supv.,    Special    Services,    Lighthouse    f/t    Blind, 

123  State  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
KECK,   Helen   W.    (d) 

Trustee  and  Secy,  o/t  Board,  Westmoreland  Co. 

Br.,    PAB,    303    E.    Pittsburgh   St.,    Greensburg, 

Pa. 
KEEBLER,   M.    G.    (i) 

Asst.    Gen.    Mgr.,    Washington    Soc.    f/t    Blind. 

2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

KELLER,   George  W.    (b) 

Supv.,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Md.  Dept.  of  Educ, 
Voc.  Rehab.  Service,  2  W.  Redwood  St.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

KELLEY,  William  R.    (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Armstrong-Indiana  Br.,  PAB,  115 
N.  6th  St.,  Indiana,  Pa. 

KELLY,   William  J.    (d) 

Secy,  of  the  Board,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  128 
Treaty  Rd.,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

KENT,  Jane  T.   (d) 

Off.  Mgr.,  Amer.  Ptg.  House  f/t  Blind,  1839 
Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

KERNS,    Allen   F.    (b) 

Med.  Soc.  Counselor,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  3010,  W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

KERSHNER,    C.   M.,   M.D.    (d) 

Med.  and  Ophthalmological  Consultant,  Service 
t/t  Blind,  St.  of  S.  D.,  Brookings,  S.  D. 

KERSTETTER,  Newton    (a) 

Exec.  Dir..  Lower  Susquehanna  Br.,  PAB,  241 
Chestnut  St.,   Sunbury,   Pa. 

KIDDER,  Merle   (e) 

State  Dir.,  Voc.  Rehab.,  University  Sta.,  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D. 

KILPATRICK,  Mrs.  J.  G.    (c) 

Caseworker,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  St.  Com. 
f/t  Blind,  723  E.  Trade  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

KINMAN.    Kathryn    M.    (c) 

Pre-school  Worker  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ, 
School  f/t  Blind,  115  Stewart's  Ferry  Rd., 
Nashville,   Tenn. 
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KINNEY,   Richard    (f) 

Asst.  Dir.,  Hadley  School  f/t  Blind,   P.   O.  Box 

L,  Winnetka,  111. 
KIRK,   Lyle  O.    (a) 

Ind.  Supv.,  Toledo  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1819  Canton, 

Toledo,    Ohio. 
KLINE,   Mrs.   Claudia    (c) 

Prevention    Worker,    Juniata    Foundation    Br., 

PAB,    S.    Main    and    W.    Hale   Sts.,    Lewistown, 

Pa. 
KLITSCH,  Mrs.  Birgetta   (d) 

129   Sunbury  St.,  Minersville,   Pa. 
KLOCKE,  Rev.  John  H.   (h) 

Nat'l.  Dir.,   Xavier  Soc.  f/t  Blind,   154   E.   23rd 

St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
KNECHTEL,   Max.  U.    (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Nat'l.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    211 

Queenston   St.,   St.   Catherines,   Ont. 
KNOWLES,   Paul    (f) 

Field  Repr.,   Leader  Dogs   f/t   Blind,   Inc.,   3800 

Gloria,   Wayne,   Mich. 
KOEBLER,   Richard    (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Div.  of  Voc.  Rehab.,  New  St. 

Bldg.,  Rockford,   111. 
KOESTER,   Thomas  F.,  Jr.    (a) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Assn.     f/t     Blind,     Old     Citadel, 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
KOLB,   Dr.  W.   Payton    (b) 

Consultant   in    Psychiatry,    S.W.   Rehab.    Center 

f/t  Blind,   Little  Rock,   Ark. 
KORB,   Alfred    (h) 

Tech.   Adviser,  Div.  f/t  Blind,   Library  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.   C. 
KORN,  Muriel  G.   (g) 

Teacher,    Braille    Class,    T.    M.    Pierce    School, 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 
KRAMER,   Daniel  J.    (d) 

Exec.    Com.    Mbr.,    Berks    Co.    Assn.    f/t    Blind, 

34  N.   8th   St.,   Reading,   Pa. 
KREBS,    Bernard   M.    (h) 

Libr.,   Guild  f/t  Jewish   Blind,    1880   Broadway, 

New  York,   N.   Y. 
KREBS,   Mrs.  Naomi    (d) 

124   E.    176th    St.,   Bronx,   N.   Y. 
KRESS,   George  R.    (i) 

Specialist,  N.  C.  Bur.  of  Employment  f/t  Blind, 

P.   O.   Box   1655,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
KUMMEROW,  Andrew  H.    (b) 

Supr.    Rehab.,   Div.   for   Adult   Blind,    St.   Dept. 

of  Welfare,  2385  N.  Lake  Dr.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
*KUMPE,  Roy    (e) 

Mng.    Dir.,    Ark.    Enterprises    f/t    Blind,    2811 

Fair   Park  Blvd.,   Little  Rock,   Ark. 
KUNKEL,  Lewis  S.   (d) 

Gen.  Counsel,  PAB,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
KUNKLE,  Mrs.  Naomi   (d) 

Treas.,   Hazleton   Br.,   PAB,   Drifton,   Pa. 
KURTZ,   Howard  C.    (d) 

2005    Bancroft   Parkway,   Wilmington,   Dela. 
LABAW,  Frank  M.,  Jr.    (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Lycoming   Co.,    Br.,    PAB,   901    Me- 
morial Ave.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
LABAW,  Mrs.  Margaret  L.    (c) 

Supv.,     Occupational     Therapy,     Lycoming     Co. 

Br.,   PAB,   Williamsport,    Pa. 
LACKNER,  Rev.  Paul  M.    (a) 

Diocesan    Dir.,    Catholic    Guild    f/t    Blind,    111 
Boulevard  of  the  Allies,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LAFFEY,   Mrs.   Ruth    (g) 

Braille   Inst,    of   Amer.,    741   N.    Vermont   Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

LAMBERT,  Mrs.  George   (d) 

Secy,  of  Bd.,  Chester  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  114  S.  12th 
Ave.,   Coatesville,   Pa. 

LAMMIE,   Amy    (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Can.   Nat'l.   Inst,   f/t  Blind,   96 
Ridout  St.  S.,  London,  Ont. 


LAMPKIN,  Lila   (d) 

Secy.,    Ark.    Enterprises    f/t    Blind,    Inc.,    2811 

Fair   Park  Blvd.,   Little  Rock,   Ark. 
LAND,  Harry  W.    (b) 

Ind.  Placement  Off.,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,  f/t  Blind, 

929    Bayview   Ave.,   Toronto,    Ont. 
LANE,   R.  H.    (b) 

Counselor,     Div.     f/t    Blind,     P.     O.     Box     262, 

Columbus,  Miss. 
tLANGENDERFER,  Miss  Margaret  A.(   c) 

Home   Teacher,    Dept.    of   Public   Welfare,    1812 

Kensington    Rd.,    Toledo,    Ohio. 
LANGFORD,  Robert  P.   (f) 

Field  Dir.,  Hadley  School  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box 

L,  Winnetka,  111. 
LAUER,  Harvey   (c) 

Counseling  Home  Teacher,   111.  Dept.   of  Public 

Welfare,  160  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
LAUPHEIMER,   Ruth  H.    (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Md.    Workshop    f/t    Blind,    The 

Marylander   Apts.,    Baltimore,   Md. 
LAWLEY,   David   Baxter    (d) 

Retired,    58    Suburban    Dr.,    Riverview    Heights, 

Streetsville,   Ont. 
LAWRENCE,   Rose  A.    (f) 

Research   Asst.,    Special   Project,   AAWB   Home 

Teacher    Study,    424    Investment    Bldg.,    Wash- 
ington, D.    C. 

LAWS,  Myrtle  Ann    (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
LAWSON,  W.  K.   (f) 

Field   Secy.,    Can.,    Nat'l.    Inst,    f/t   Blind,    1884 

Haig  Dr.,  Elmvale  Acres  P.  O.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
LAYTON,   Gilbert    (a) 

Secy.,    Montreal    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    6980    Sher- 

brooke  St.,  W.,  Montreal,  Que. 
LEE,  Harry  G.    (d) 

Piano  Technician,  1366  S.  Lauderdale,  Memphis, 

Tenn. 
LeFEVRE,  Robert   (f) 

Secy.,    Committee    on    Purchase   of   Blind   Made 

Products,   1511   K  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.   C. 
LEFFLER,   M.   Eugene    (d) 

483  W.  Main  St.,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
LEHMAN,   Robert    (a) 

Shop  Foreman,   Lower  Susquehanna   Br.,   PAB, 

241   Chestnut  St.,  Sunbury,  Pa. 
LEINDECKER,  Arthur  R.    (b) 

Rehab.     Counselor,     St.     Bur,     f/t     Blind,     3525 

Watson   Road.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
LeMARQUAND,  J.  M.    (f) 

Dir.     of     Services     in     Can.,     Christian     Record 

Benevolent    Assn.,    501    Toronto    Dominion    Bk. 

Bldg.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
LENDE,  Helga   (f) 

Libr.,    Amer.   Fdn.    f/t   Blind,    15    W.    16th    St., 

New  York,  N.   Y. 

LEVENS,   Leo  M.    (h) 

Sound  Engineer,  Research  and  Div.  Lab.,  Amer. 
Fdn.  f/t  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LEVI,   Mrs.   Julian    (h) 

Transcriber   and  Teacher   of  Transcribers,   5622 
Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

*LEVISEUR,  Mrs.  Frederick  J.   (d) 
298   Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

LEVY,  Mrs.   Richard    (d) 

3530  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Apt.   4B,  Chicago,  111. 

LEWIS,  Bert  J.    (g) 

Seabreeze  Private  School,  518  W.  Halifax,  Day- 
tona   Beach,    Fla. 

LEWIS,  John    (b) 

Counselor,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  406  Bankers  Ins. 
Bldg.,  Macon,  Ga. 

LEWIS,  Joseph  Q.    (f) 

Dir.   of  Recreation,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,   f/t  Blind, 
1101  Broadway,  W-.  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
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LIECHTY,  Howard  M.    (h) 

Mng.     Editor,     Matilda     Ziegler     Pub.     Co.     f/t 

Blind,   Monsey,   N.   Y. 
LINDEN,  Ruth  Koch   (d) 

1675   Grand   Concourse,   Bronx,   New   York. 
tLINTON,  Mrs.   Amos    (a) 

Youngstown     Soc.     f/t    Blind,     1730    Glenwood, 

Youngstown,   Ohio. 
LINTON.  Eugenia   (i) 

Supv.,  Ky.  Bus.  Enterprises  f/t  Blind,  Heyburn 

Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
LOEB,   Henry    (d) 

Mayor,   City  of  Memphis,   Rm.   203   Courthouse, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
LONG,   Elinor    (g) 

Supv.,  Blind  and  Partially  Seeing,  Pa.  Dept.  of 

Public  Instr.,  Box  911,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
LONG,  L.  W.    (a) 

Budget   Officer,   Supt.,   Memphis,   St.   Workshop 

f/t   Blind,    346   St.    Paul   Ave.,   Memphis,   Tenn. 
LORANTOS,    Gean    (h) 

Asst.  Mgr.,  Nat'l.  Braille  Press,  88  St.  Stephen 

St.,   Boston,  Mass. 
LORANTOS,  Mrs.  Mary   (d) 

Med.  Secy.,  23  Hillcrest  Rd.,  Medfield,  Mass. 
LOWENFELD,   Dr.   Berthold    (g) 

Supt.,   Calif.   School   f/t  Blind,   3001   Derby  St., 

Berkeley,  Calif. 
LUCAS,  Dr.  A.  H.   (i) 

Mbr.    Bd.    of   Dir.,   Washington    Soe.   f/t   Blind, 

The    Divinity    School,    4205    Spruce    St.,    Phila- 
delphia,   Pa. 
LUCAS,    Waverly    (d) 

Route  2,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 
LUMPKIN,  Jesse   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.   Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
LUMSDEN,  Mrs.  James  (d) 

Council  Mbr.,   R.   I.   Assn.   f/t  Blind,   45   Moore 

St.,   Providence,   R.   I. 
LYMAN,  Lydia  W.   (e) 

Field    Worker,    Protestant    Guild    f/t    Blind,    14 

Beacon   St.,   Boston,   Mass. 
LYNCH,  William  F.    (a) 

Dir.,   Catholic   Guild  f/t  Blind,   67   W.   Division 

St.,  Chicago,  111. 
LYON,  Mrs.  Margaret   (c) 

Supv.,  Home  Ind.,  St.  Dept.  of  Social  Services, 

Montpelier,    Vt. 
LYONS,  Mrs.  Carolyn  (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
LYONS,   Harrison    (d) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
LYSEN,  J.  C.    (g) 

Supt.,    Minn.    Braille    &    Sight    Saving    School, 

P.   O.  Box  430,  Faribault,  Minn. 
MacDONALD,  W.  J.    (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,   St.    Com.   f/t   Blind,    122    N. 

Mesquite  St.,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
MacFARLAND,  Douglas,  Ph.D.    (e) 

Exec.     Secy.,    Va.     Com.     f/t    Visually    Handi- 
capped, 3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 
MacKINNON,  Alexandra  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Can.    Nat'l.     Inst,    f/t    Blind, 

Maritime  Div.,   172  Almon   St.,  Halifax.  N.   S. 
MacNAUGHTON,  J.  A.    (b) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Nat'l.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    406 

16th  Ave.,  N.W.,   Calgary,   Alta. 

MacCOLLUM.  Miss  Averill    (c) 

Teacher,  111.  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  Service 
f/t  Blind,  526  W.  State  St.,  Rockford,   111. 

MADEN,  Mrs.  Lillian  B    (c) 

Case  Supv.,  Dela.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  305  W.  8th 
St.,  Wilmington,  Dela. 

MAFFET,  Hazel  V.   (h) 

Head,  Fund-raising  and  Magazine  Circulation 
Dept.,  Amer.  Prtg.  House  f/t  Blind,  1839 
Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


MAGERS,  George  A.   (b) 

Chief,   Voca.   Rehab,   f/t   Blind,   St.   Dept.   Wel- 
fare, Box   1331,  Reno,  Nev. 
MAGILL,   Arthur  N.    (f) 

Supt.,    Ont.    Div.,    Can.    Nat'l.    Inst,    f/t    Blind, 

929   Bayview   Ave.,   Toronto,   Ont. 
MAHANEY,    George   F.    (d) 

156  S.  Mercert  Ave.,  Sharpsville,  Pa. 
MAHONEY,    Leo  E.    (f) 

Chief,  Services,  Rehab,  f/t  Blind,  VA  Hospital, 

Bay  Pines,  Fla. 
MAILMAN,  Mrs.  Audrey   (c) 

Caseworker,   Cleveland   Soc.    f/t  Blind,    1958   E. 

93rd  St.,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 
MALATESTA,  Joan   Marie   (g) 

Supv.,    Nursery   School,    Philadelphia   Assn.    f/t 

Blind,   100   E.   Price  St.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
MALONEY,    Edward   K.    (d) 

Bd.   Mbr.,   Washington    Soc.    f/t   Blind,    3407    R 

St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
MALONEY,   Elizabeth   Marie    (c) 

Dir.,  Social  Services,  Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind, 

57   Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
MANDERFIELD,  Eldred  J.   (b) 

Area    II    Supv.,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,    Box 

1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
MANN,  Mrs.  F.  J.    (h) 

Chairman,  Johanna  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  c/o  Chicago 

Public  Library,  78  E.  Washington,  Chicago,  111. 
MANN,   James   Wayne    (b) 

Psychological   Counselor,   School   f/t   Blind,    115 

Stewart's   Ferry   Rd.,   Nashville,    "Tenn. 
*MANNING,   Catherine  A.    (d) 

Secy.,    Dela.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    305    W.    8th    St., 

Wilmington,   Dela. 
tMANNING,  Jennie  Louise   (c) 

Special   Caseworker,   St.   Com.   f/t  Blind,   P.   O. 

Box   245,  Bethel,   N.  C. 
MARBLE,  Mrs.  Dorothy   (b) 

Home    Ind.    Service    Officer,    St.    Dept.    Public 

Welfare,   Div.   f/t  Blind,   Jackson,   Miss. 

MARKINS,  G.   O.    (d) 

P.   O.  Box  2140,  Houston,  Texas. 
MARKSON,  Mrs.  Archie  L.    (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Boston    Aid    t/t    Blind,    Social    & 

Educ.    Center,    295    Huntington    Ave.,    Boston, 

Mass. 
MAROWSKI,    Emily    (c) 

Caseworker,  St.  Council  f/t  Blind,  Miners  Bank 

Bldg.,   Wilkes-Barre,   Pa. 
MARSHALL,  Harry  B.  (e) 

Shop   Foreman,   Dela.    Com.    f/t   Blind,   305   W. 

8th   St.,   Wilmington,   Dela. 
MARTIN,  Norman  G.    (d) 

Treas.,    Chester    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    Sadsburyville, 

Pa. 
MASONHEIMER,  Dr.  W.   C.    (d) 

Pres.,  Lehigh  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  1314  Hamilton  St., 

Allentown,    Pa. 
MASTERS,  Richard  A.    (d) 

Clerk    Typist,    PAB,    1607    N.    2nd    St.,    Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 
MASTIN,  James  T.    (i) 

Operations    Supv.,   N.    C.    Bur.    of   Employment 

f/t  Blind,   P.   O.   Box  7066,  Asheville,  N.   C. 
MAXFIELD,  Dr.  Kathryn  E.    (b) 

Dir.,     Psychological     Guidance    Service,    N.    Y. 

Assn.    f/t   Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New   York, 

N.   Y. 
MAYERBERG,  Dr.  Emil  R.    (d) 

Bd.    Mbr.,    Dela.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    307    Medical 

Arts  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  Dela. 
McBRIDE,  Helen  C.   (a) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Central  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  Inc.,  301 

Court  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

McCALLUM,  D.  L   (f) 

Asst.   Field   Secy.,    Can.   Nat'l.    Inst,   f/t   Blind, 
929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,   Ont. 
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McCLAIB,   Edward  J.    (d) 

1421%  Seventh  Ave.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
McCLAIN,  Vera  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Nat'l.    Rehab.    Service,    629    S. 

18th  St..   Birmingham,  Ala. 
McCLUNE,  Ronald   (d) 

223  Greenville  Ave.,  Clarion,  Pa. 
McCOLLAM,  H.  Kenneth    (b) 

Chief,   Adult  Services,   Board  of  Educ,  St.   Off. 

Bldgr.,   Hartford,   Conn. 
McCOLLOM,  Tommy  M.    (b) 

Counselor,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  218  S.  West  St., 

Bainbridge,   Ga. 

McCOLLOM,  M.  August   (b) 

Ind.     Placement    Specialist,     Div.     Services     f/t 

Blind,   St.   Off.   Bldg.,   Topeka,   Kan. 
McCORMACK.  James   (c) 

Home  Teacher,    Services   f/t   Blind,   Dept.    Pub. 

Welfare,    303    Cotton    States    Bldg.,    Nashville, 

Tenn. 

McCOY,  Carl   (b) 

Supv.,   Kan.   Rehab.   Center  f/t   Blind,   2516   W. 
6th,  Topeka,   Kan. 
McCRACKEN,  Violet   (d) 

Braille  Inst,  of  America,  741  N.  Vermont  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
McCRARY,   Bernece   (c) 

Supv.,    Teacher-Counselor    f/t    Blind,    St.    Bept. 
of  Educ,   721   Capitol   Ave.,   Sacramento,   Calif. 
McCRARY,  Mrs.  Madeline   (b) 

Chief,   Rehab.   Services.   St.   Com.   f/t   Blind,    P. 
O.   Box  2305,  Raleigh,  N.   C. 
McCUNE,  Marjorie   (c) 

Caseworker,   St.   Com.   f/t    Blind,    Court   House, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
McDonald,    Margaret   M.    (b) 

Libr.    (retired),  Wolfner  Br.  Library  f/t  Blind, 
3844  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
McDonald,  William  H.    (a) 

Montgomery  Co.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  1106  W.  Main 
St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 
McDONOUGH,  Virginia   (c) 

Supv.,     Consultant,     Community     Services     f/t 
Blind,    N.    Y.    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    270    Broad- 
way,  New   York,    N.   Y. 
McDowell,  jack    (e) 

Dir.     of     Development,     Ark,     Enterprises     f/t 
Blind,   Little   Rock,    Ark. 
McDowell,   Robert  F.    (d) 

1226    Twenty-sixth    Ave.,    Altoona,    Pa. 
McELWEE,  Joseph   (c) 

Caseworker,    St.    Office    f/t    Blind,    360    Miners 
Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
McFADEN,  George  G.  (e) 

Supv.,    Services    f/t    Blind,    Voc    Rehab.    Div., 
St.   Off.   Bldg.,   Rm.   416,   Montgomery,  Ala. 
McGAFFIC,  Beulah   (d) 

Treas.,     Lawrence     Co.     Br.,     PAB,     Highland 
Heights,  New  Castle.  Pa. 
McGILL,   William  O.    (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Chicago  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,   1850 
W.   Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago,   111. 
McGUINNESS,  Rev.  Richard  M.    (a) 

Dir.,    Center   f/t    Blind,    Mt.    Carmel    Guild,    99 
Central  Ave.,   Newark,   N.  J. 
McGUIRE,  Louise   (d) 

1501  W.  186th  St.,  Homewood,  111. 
McGUIRE,  M.  Anne   (e) 

Dir.,  N.  Y.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  270  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

McIVER,  Dr.  H.  T.    (d) 

706  W.  Forest,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
McKAY,  Evelyn   C.    (f) 

Dir.,   McKay   Associates,    112   E.    19th   St.,   New 

York,   N.   Y. 

McLAMORE,    Johan    (c) 

Children's    Counselor,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind, 
P.  0,  Box  4154,  Pensacola.  Fla. 


McLaughlin,  Lioyd  h.  (c) 

Field  Worker,   Div.   f/t  Blind,   90   Tremont   St., 
Boston,  Mass. 
McLELLAND,  S.  W.   (b) 

Asst.    Regional   Repr.,    Off.   of   Voc.    Rehab.,    50 
7th  St.,   Atlanta,   Ga. 

McPHERSON.  Dr.  D.  D.    (d) 

Optometrist,  P.  O.  Box  212,  Paris,  Tenn. 

McRAE,    George    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  322  E.  9th 
St.,    Chester,    Pa. 

MEAD,  Elton  R.    (c) 

Chief  Field  Supv.,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped,  3003   Parkwood  Ave.,   Richmond,  Va. 

MEDLER,   Malcolm    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Ore.    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    645 
S.E.   Ankeny  St.,   Portland,    Ore. 

MEILLEUR,  Mrs.  A.  R.    (d) 

Secy.,     Societe     Amicale     des     Aveugles,     4651 
St.    Denis,    Montreal,    Que. 

MEILLEUR,  Henri  A.    (e) 

Dir.   Adm.,   Societe  Amicale  des  Aveugles,   4651 
St.    Denis,    Montreal,    Que. 

MELDRUM,   John  Alexander    (g) 

Dir.   of  Music,    Okla.   School   f/t   Blind,   Musko- 
gee,  Okla. 
*MENUSKIN,  Annie   (d) 

6051/;   S.  Boynton  Ter.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

MERCER,   Alonzo    (c) 

Supv.    of   Home   Teachers,    111.    Dept.    of   Public 
Welfare,    1330   S.   Lawndale   Ave.   Chicago,   111. 

MERCER,   Mrs.   Frank  A.    (d) 
554  E.  Main,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

MESERVEY,   Mervyn   C.    (b) 

Voc.   Rehab.   Counselor,  Fla.   Council  f/t  Blind, 
1350   N.W.    12th   Ave.,   Room   107,   Miami,   Fla. 

METCALF,  Vernon,   (b) 

Agric    Specialist,    Rehab,    f/t    Blind,    Dept.    of 
Public  Welfare,   Nashville,   Tenn. 

METCALFE,  Rena  Mae   (c) 

Supv.     &     Craft    Instr.,     Ark.     Enterprises     f/t 
Blind,  2812  S.  Tyler,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

METCALFE,  William  J.    (d) 

Piano   Tuner,    Can.    Nat'l.    Institute    f/t    Blind, 
929   Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,   Ont. 

METZGER.  Leon  D.   (d) 

208  Walnut  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

MEYER,  George  F.    (e) 

Exec.    Dir.,    N.    J.    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind.    1100 
Raymond   Blvd.,   Newark,   N.   J. 

MEYER,  Miss  Ida  M.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    7300    S. 
Shore  Dr.,  Chicago,  111. 

MIKE,   Dena  Mae    (c) 

Instr.,    Metropolitan    Atlanta    Assn.    f/t    Blind, 
293  Sunset  Ave.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

MILLER,   Dee    (d) 

R.F.D.  No.  1,  Penn  Run,  Pa. 

MILLER,   Erskine  A.    (d) 

4943  Indianapola  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MILLER.   George    (d) 

Pres.,    Hazleton    Br.,    PAB,    224    W.    Broad   St., 
Hazleton,  Pa. 

*MILLER,  Harry   (d) 

1121  Hamilton  Nat'l.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

MILLER,  Isadore  N.   (c) 

Supv.,  Field  Services,  111.  Visually  Handicapped 
Inst..    1900    S.   Marshall   Blvd.,    Chicago,   111. 

MILLER,   J.   K.    (d) 
Donora,   Pa. 

MILLER,  Lawrence   (b) 

Supv.  Rehab.,  Cleveland  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1958  E. 
93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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MILLON,   John    Robert    (b) 

Voc.  Rehab.  Counselor,  Div.  of  Blind  Services, 
Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  St.  House  Annex, 
Concord,  N.  H. 

MILTON,  Wm.  E.    (f) 

Asst.  Supt.,  W.  Div.,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,  f/t  Blind, 
12010  Jasper  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

MIMS,  J.  Floyd   (g) 

Teacher,  420  E.  Sloan  Ave.,  Talladega,  Ala. 

MINNER,  Dr.  I.  V.    (c) 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 
R.   1,  Wauchula,  Fla. 

MIRON,    Omar  L.    (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Services  t/t  Blind,  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,  1442  Main  St.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

MISERAK,   Edward    (a) 

Dir.  of  Recreation,  Catholic  Guild  f/t  Blind, 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  191  Joralemon  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

MOHLER,  J.   B.    (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Venango  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  406  W. 
First  St.,   Oil  City,  Pa. 

MOHLER,   Mrs.   John   B.    (a) 

Asst.  Dir.,  Venango  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  406  W. 
First  St.,   Oil  City,   Pa. 

MONTANUS,   Rev.   Ralph    (h) 

Pres.,  Gospel  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  Inc.,  120-20  18th 
Ave.,  College  Point,  N.  Y. 

MOORE,  Robert  R.   (b) 

Ind.  Counselor,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  St.  House, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

MOORE,   Walter  G.    (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Bedford  Br.,  PAB,  209  W.  Pitt 
St.,  Bedford,  Pa. 

MORGAN,  Floyd   (b) 

Placement  Specialist,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Dept. 
of  Public  Welfare,  303  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Nash- 
ville,   Tenn. 

MORGAN,   Mrs.   Lydia    (d) 

Sup  v..  Volunteer  Services,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t 
Blind,   2475  Palisade  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MORGRET,  Charles  H.    (d) 

1402  Justine  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MORGRET,  Eugene  D.   (f) 

Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.,  Nat'l.  Industries  f/t  Blind,  22 
W.  17th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MORRIS,  Effie  Lee   (h) 

Children's  Specialist,  N.  Y.  Pub.  Library,  Li- 
brary f/t  Blind,  166  Ave.  o/t  Americas,  New 
York,    N.   Y. 

MORRIS.  Jeannette  A.  (c) 

Social  Caseworker,  Youngstown  Soc.   f/t  Blind, 

2246  Glenwood  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
*MORRIS,  Mrs.  Maynie  Bess   (d) 

Obion,  Tenn. 
MORRISON,  Dean  P.   (e) 

Asst.     Dir.,     New     England     Home     for     Little 

Wanderers,  Waterville,  Me. 
tMORRISON,  Marie   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  B13  E. 

State  St.,  Baton   Rouge,   La. 
MORROW,  Donald  G.    (b) 

Rehab.  Supv.,  St.  Council  f/t  Blind,  603  Ravens- 
wood  Ave.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
MOSHER,   Cyril  McKay    (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,   Fayette   Co.    Br.,    PAB,    51    N.    Mt. 

Vernon  Ave.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

MOXOM,   James   E.    (f) 

Chief,  Dept.  Social  Service.  Braille  Inst,  of 
Amer.,  741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

MUNGOVAN,  John  F.    (a) 

Dir.,  Mass.  Div.  f/t  Blind,  14  Court  Sq.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

*MUNN,  Rev.  Daniel  J.   (d) 

238  Scarborough  Ave.,   Calgary,  Alta. 

*MUNN,  Mrs.  D.  J.   (d) 

238  Scarborough  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alta. 


MUNSTER,  Clayton  G.    (d) 

Sec,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  D.  C.  Dept.  Voc.  Rehab., 
819  9th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MURDOCK,  W.  L.    (f) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst  f/t  Blind,  8  Essa 
Rd.,  Barrie,  Ont. 

MURPHY,  T.  V.    (b) 

Consultant,  Dept.  Public  Welfare,  Div.  f/t 
Blind,   29   S.   Pauline  St.,  Memphis,   Tenn. 

MURRAY.   Mrs.   Frank  D.    (g) 

Kindergarten  Teacher,  Lions  Ind.  &  Sunshine 
Kindergarten  f/t  Blind,  7810  S.  Dixie,  W.  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

MURRAY,  Virginia  (f) 

Dir.,  Delta  Gamma  Fdn.  for  Pre-school  Visual- 
ly Handicapped  of  St.  Louis,  Mo..  5507  Persh- 
ing  Ave.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

MURRAY,  Wm.  H.,  Jr.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  York  Co.  Blind  Center,  227  E. 
Philadelphia  St.,  York,  Pa. 

MYERS,  Isaac  L.   (e) 

Supv.,  Rehab.  &  Training  Center  f/t  Blind. 
104  -  12th  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

NADEAU,  A.  T.,  Jr.,  M.D.   (d) 

Physician,  Grenada  Clinic,  Grenada,  Miss. 

NAGLE,  John   F.    (f) 

Adm.,    Asst.,    Nat'l.    Fed.    o/t    Blind,    1908    Que 
St.,  N.W.,   Washington,   D.   C. 
*NAPIER,   Richard    (b) 

Counselor,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  193. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

NAZARENUS,   Oliver    (c) 

Dist.  Repr.,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn. 
4430   S.   50th  St.,   Lincoln,  Nebr. 

NEAL,  Mrs.  Inez   (d) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 

NEALEY,  A.  E.   (i) 

Counselor,  Bus.  Enterprises,  Adult  Blind  Dept. 
of  Voc.  Rehab.,  466  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

NELESON,  Leonard   (f) 

Exec.  Dir.,  American-Israeli  Lighthouse,  654 
Madison  Ave.,   New  York,  N.  Y. 

NEWELL,   Dr.   Frank    (f) 

Chairman,  Nat'l.  Com..  Section  on  Ophthal- 
mology,  950  E.   59th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

NICOL,  J.  R.   (f) 

Social  Service  Worker,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,  f/t 
Blind,  929   Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,   Ont. 

NIGHTENGALE,  Dr.  L.  E.   (d) 
227  N.  Duke  St.,   Lancaster,  Pa. 

NOLAN,  Carson,  Y.,  Ph.D.    (h) 

Dir.,  Dept.  Educ.  Research,  Amer.  Prtg.  House 
f/t  Blind,   1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,   Ky. 

NOLAN,   Mrs.   Grace    (e) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Catholic  Guild  f/t  Blind,  550  Dodge 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

NOLAN,  Thomas  F.    (d) 

Treas.,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  Glen  Riddle  Rd., 
Elwyn,   Pa. 

NORKUS,  Vincent    (d) 

Brushmaker,  6314  S.  Artesian  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

NORMAN,  Gladys  K.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Council  f/t  Blind,  1206 
Dewey  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NORTON,   E.  Mary    (d) 

7   Lisbon  St.,   Hartford,   Conn. 

NOVAK,  Michael  J.    (d) 

1435   Paulton  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

NOVAK,   Peter    (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  100  W. 
15th  St.,   Chester,   Pa. 

NOWAK,   Edward  J.   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Off.  f/t  Blind.  Dept.  Pub. 
Welfare,  366  Miners  Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 
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NOWATSKI,   Homer  F.    (b)  ,   „  ^   ^,      c;. 

Chief,    Services    f/t   Blind,    Div.    of   Rehab.,    bt. 

Office   Bldg.,   Springfield,    111. 
NUNNALLY,  George  L.    (b)  ^,    ^,        , 

Supvr.  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  W.  Church 

St.,  Swainsboro,  Ga. 

NUTTER,   Paul   W.    (a)  .  .    »  -/^ 

Dir     Employment  Service,  Cincinnati  Assn.  f/t 

Blind,  1548  Central  Pky.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
NUTTING,  Charles  A.   (d) 

The  Foote  System,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 
O'BRIEN,  Judge  Henry  X.    (d)  „     ^     ■      c^ 

Pres.,    Pittsburgh    Br.,    PAB,    308    S.    Craig   St., 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
O'BRIEN,   Kathleen    (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Can.  Nafl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  929 

Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
O'BRIEN,  Mary  E.    (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Columbus   Assn.    f/t   Blind,   221    E. 

Mound   St.,    Columbus,    Ohio. 
O'CONNOR,   Murray  C.    (d) 

Repr.,    Blind   Artists'    Concerts,    Inc.,    101    13th 

St.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

OEN,    Olga    (c) 

Field   Worker,    Dept.   of   Educ.,    217    W.    Lemon 

Ave.,   Apt.    1,   Monrovia,    Calif. 
OESTERLING,  V.  K.   (d) 

1st    Vice-Pres.,    Butler    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    543    N. 

Monroe   St.,   Butler,   Pa. 

O'HARA,  Richard   (c)  „,.,,,,   t,      , 

Field  Repr.,  Catholic  Guild  f/t  Blind,  111  Boule- 
vard of  the  Allies,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

tOLSEN,  Maurice  D.   (g)  „      ■  ^  c* 

Exec.  Secy.,  AAIB,  2363  S.  Spring  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

OLSON,  Mildred   (g) 

Teacher,  Sight  Saving  &  Braille  Class,  Minn. 
Bd.  of  Educ,  4045  Lyndale  Ave.  N.,  Minnea- 
polis, Minn. 

OLSSEN,  Mrs.  Alice   (c)  ,.      .      .  ,  m^ 

Home  Teacher,  Dept.  of  Public  Assistance,  104 
12th  Ave.,   Seattle,  Wash. 

O'NEAL,  Mrs.  J.  L.   (b)  ,.    ^     c. 

Home  Ind.  Service  Officer,  Voc.  Rehab.  Serv- 
ices f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  Bates- 
ville.  Miss. 

O'NEILL,  Paul   (f)  r     <.     f,. 

Dir.    of    Pub.    Relations,    Can.    Nat  1.    Inst,    f/t 

Blind,  929   Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,   Ont. 
ORISTAGLIO,  Ercole  J.   (b) 

Empl.   Counselor,  Philadelphia   Assn.  f/t  Blind, 

100  E.  Price  St.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*ORRELL,   F.   W.    (d) 

5209  Alabama  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

OVERBEAY,  Don  W.    (g)  ^^    ^^.   ^ 

Supt.,  Ohio  St.  School  f/t  Blind.  5220  N.  High 
St.,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

OWENS,  Dr.  Claire  E.    (d) 
Box   175,   Exeter,   Nebr. 

OWENS,  Mrs.   Mae  H.    (b) 

Counselor,  Voc.  Rehab.  Services  f/t  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  93,  Pontotoc,  Miss. 

OWNBY,  Fred  D.,   M.D.    (d) 

1816   Hayes   St.,   Nashville,   Tenn. 

PACE,  Mrs.  Inez  B.   (c) 

Caseworker,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Welfare  Dept., 
Rutherfordton,   N.    C. 

PADDEN,  R.   (f) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  397 
Water  St.,  Peterborough,   Ont. 

PAPAN,  Theresa   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Chester  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  Coates- 
ville.   Pa. 

PARHAM,  J.  Marshall  (b) 

N.  C.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  229  Professional  Bldg., 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


PARKER,  C.  H.,  Jr.   (b) 

Counselor,    Div.    of    Voc.    Rehab.,    35    Abercorn 

St.,   Savannah,   Ga. 
PARKER,  H.  P.    (d) 

415  W.   10th  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
PARSANS,  John  B.    (b) 

Counselor,    629    S.    18th   St.,    Birmingham,    Ala. 
PARSONS,    Raymond    (c) 

Home  Teacher,   14  N.  Walnut  St.,   Dexter,  Mo. 
PATE,  Murray  L.    (i) 

Operations    Supv..    N.    C.    Bur.    of   Employment 

f/t  Blind,   P.  O.   Box  193,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
PATRICK,   George    (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can    Nat'l.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    102 

Pitt  St.,   Cornwall,  Ont. 
PATTERSON,   Donald   G.    (h) 

4707    Connecticut    Ave.,    N.W.,    Apt.    No.    207, 

Washington,  D.   C. 
PATTON,  Mrs.  A.  V.   (d) 

P.  O.  Box  325,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
PEARCE,  Marjorie  R.   (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    P.    O. 

Box   2305,   Raleigh,   N.    C. 
PEELER,  Egbert  N.   (g) 

Supt.,    St.    School   f/t   Blind   a/t  Deaf,   Raleigh, 

N.   C. 
PEIRSON,  William   O.,  Jr.    (c) 

Home   Teacher,   Md.   Workshop   f/t   Blind,    2901 

Strickland  St.,   Baltimore,  Md. 
PENLAND,  James    (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,     St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,     1365 

Penn   Ave.,   Asheville,  N.   C. 
PENNY,  Annie  Ruth   (c) 

Med.    Worker,    St.    Com.    f/t   Blind,    P.    O.    Box 

2658,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
PERNELL,   Mrs.   Agnes    (c) 

Caseworker,   St.   Com.,   f/t   Blind,   406   Rowland 

St.,  Henderson,   N.   C. 
t PERRY,  Donald  W.   (e) 

Exec.    Secy.,   Utah   Com.   f/t   Blind,    309   E.    1st 

S.,   Salt   Lake  City,   Utah. 
PERRY,  Joseph    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Butler    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    308    W. 

Cunningham  St.,  Butler,  Pa. 
*PERRY,   Dr.   Newel    (d) 

Dir.    Emeritus,    Calif.    School   f/t   Blind,    Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

PETERS,   Charles  A.    (d) 

Dir.     Bldgs.,     Mgmt.    Div.,     GSA,    Washington, 
D.    C. 

PETERS,  E.  V.   (d) 

Secv.  of  Board,  Venango  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  109  W. 
2nd  St.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

PETERSON,  Otto  L.   (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Kan.    Dept.    of   Social   Welfare, 
Box  358,  Garden  City,  Kan. 

PETTI  WAY,  James    (d) 

N.   C.   Rehab.   Center   f/t  Blind,   Butner,  N.   C. 

PETTIWAY,  Mrs.  Marie  (d) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 

PETTLER,  Mrs.  M.  F.   (d) 

Secy,  of  Board,  Beaver  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  Darling- 
ton Rd.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

PFEIFFER,  Ruth    (c) 

Field     Worker,     Calif.     Dept.     of     Educ,     1445 
Kearney  Ave.,  Modesto,  Calif. 

PHILLIPS,  Arlene   (c) 

Home  Teacher,    Wilkes-Barre   Br.,   PAB,    35   E. 
Union  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

PHILPOTT,  Emily   (c)  ,.    j     „ 

Home   Teacher,    Can.    Nat'l.    Inst,    f/t   Blind,    8 
Essa  Rd.,  Barrie,   Ont. 

PHILPOTT,  Ernest   ()f  ,      ^,.     ,     ,^^ 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Nat'l.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    169 
Borden  Ave.,  N.,  Kitchener,  Ont. 
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PHIPPS,  Inez   (d) 

Secy.,   N.   C.   Rehab.   Center  f/t   Blind,   Butner, 

N.  C. 
*PICKERING,  Eddie    (d) 

Athens,  Tenn. 
PICKERING,  Mrs.  F.  M.   (d) 

Boaz  St.,  Athens,  Tenn. 
PINCUS,  Aaron,    (b) 

Supv.-Instr.,     Industrial     Home     f/t     Blind,     57 

Willoughby  St.,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
PINCUSPY,   George    (i) 

Supv.,    Stand    Program,    Washington    Soc.    f/t 

Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
PINKSTON,  William  C.    (b) 

Counselor,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  303  Cotton 

States   Bldg.,   Nashville,   Tenn. 
PITTMAN,  George  D.   (i) 

Business    Counselor,    Md.    Workshop    f/t    Blind, 

2901   Strickland  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
PLANT,  Edna  Whiting   (c) 

Residential    Supv.,   Ark.   Enterprises   f/t   Blind, 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
*PLATT,    Philip   S.,   Ph.D.    (d) 

P.  O.  Box  603,  Madison,  Conn. 
POCKLINGTON,   Harold  L.    (f) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Leader   Dogs    f/t    Blind,    Inc.,    1039 

S.  Rochester  Rd.,  Rochester,  Mich. 
POLLACK,  Mrs.  Sidney  E.    (a) 

Adm.  Dir.,  Jewish  Guild  for  Blind,  1880  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 
PORTER,  Mrs.  Ann   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   2568   Beverly   Dr.,   Washington, 

Pa. 
POTTS,  Dr.  J.  Manning   (h) 

Editor,    'The   Upper    Room,"    1908    Grand    Ave., 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
POWELL,   Genevieve    (c) 

Home     Teacher,     St.     Services     f/t     Blind,     800 

Harrison,   Topeka,   Kan. 
PRICE,  Florence  (c) 

Caseworker,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    108    N.    6th 

St.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
PRICE,  Leroy   (a) 

Shop    Foreman,    Northampton    Co.    Br.,    PAB, 

129   E.   Broad   St.,   Bethlehem,    Pa. 
PRICE,  Marvin    (b) 

Placement    Counselor,    Ind.    Agency    f/t    Blind, 

536  W.   30th  St.,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 
PROUTY,   Robert  M.    (d) 

137  Main  St.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
PUGH,  Miss  Nance  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Tri-Co.,  Br.,  PAB,  2336  N.  3rd  St., 

Harrisburg,   Pa. 
PURCHASE,    Eric    G.    (d) 

State  Secy.,   Lions   International,   503   Roosevelt 

Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
PURSE,   Ross    (f) 

Exec,    Off.,    Can.    Nat'l.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    2550 

Broad  St.,   Regina,   Sask. 
QUARLES,  Luke  G.    (d) 

L.   C.   Quarles  Hdw.   Co.,   Gainesboro,   Tenn. 
QUARZO,   Ernest    (d) 

Pres.,     Fayette     Co.     Assn.     Br.,     PAB,     6     So. 

Gallatin  Ave.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
QUAY,  W.  Earl  (a) 

Ind.    &    Homework    Consultant,    PAB,    1607    N. 

2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

QUIMBY,  Neal  F.,  Ph.D.    (g) 

Supt.,  N.  M.  School  f/t  Visually  Handicapped, 
Box  32,  Alamogordo,  N.  M. 

RADCLIFF,  Mrs.  Frances    (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Bur.  of  Rehab.,  Dept.  of 
Educ,  620  Times  Bldg.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

RADCLIFF,  Wilbur  (c) 

Field  Worker,  Adult  Blind,  Field  Services  f/t 
Blind,  Dept.  of  Educ,  217  W.  1st  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 


RAFFAELE,  Frank  D.    (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Lawrence    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    319    N. 

Jefferson   St.,  New   Castle,  Pa. 
RAGLAND,  Edward  F.   (d) 

1017   Barr  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
RAITHEL,  John  B.    (b) 

Ind.    Employment    Agt.,    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    Div. 

of  Welfare,  7124  Leona  St.,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 
RANEY,  R.  L.,  Jr.    (b) 

Med.    Counselor,   Fla.    Council   f/t   Blind,    P.    O. 

Box   1229,  Tampa,  Fla. 
RANGE,  M.  Conrad,  Jr.,    (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Industrial    Home    f/t    Blind, 

Long  Island  Rehab.  Center,  Jamaica,  N.   Y. 
RANKIN,  Mrs.   Sammie  K.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  700  S.   15th 

St.,  Waco,  Texas. 
RANSON,   Rebecca  Nelle    (c) 

Home  Teacher,   N.   C.   St.    Com.    f/t   Blind,    515 

N.  Long  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
RATCHFORD,  William  S.    (a) 

Secy.    &    Supt.,    Md.    Workshop    f/Blind,    2901 

Strickland  St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 
REED,  Lester  B.    (b) 

Counselor,    Md.    Workshop    f/t   Blind,    Mt.    Sav- 
age, Md. 
REEDY,   Corbett   (f) 

Reg.   Repr.,   Off.   Voc.  Rehab.,   Dept.  HEW,   700 

E.   Jefferson   St.,   Charlottesville,   Va. 
REGISTER,   George    (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab,  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
REGISTER,  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Balch   (b) 

N.   C.   Rehab.   Center  f/t  Blind,   Butner,   N.   C. 
REISER,  Neil   (d) 

Dir.,   Dept.  of  Public  Support,  N.  Y.  Assn.   f/t 

Blind,   111   E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
RICE,  B.  P.   (g) 

Band  Dir.  and  Tuning  Instr.,  Tenn.  School  f/t 

Blind,  115  Stewart's  Ferry  Rd.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
RICHARDSON,  Beverly  Curtis   (c) 

Med.    Social    Work    Consultant,    St.    Dept.    Pub. 

Assistance,  Services  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box   1162, 

Olympia,    Wash. 
RICHARDSON,   Douglas   S.    (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator.  723  Sligo  Dalton  Apt., 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 
RICHTERMAN,  Harold    (b) 

Dir.,   Voc.  Services,   Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind, 

57   Willoughby  St.,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
RICKER,  Lillian   (g) 

Founder    and   Dir.,    Penrickton   Nursery   School 

for      Visually     Handicapped      Children,      26530 

Eureka   Rd.,   Taylor,   Mich. 
RICKMAN,  Mrs.  Mildred  M.    (c) 

Home    Teacher,     Springfield    Assn.     f/t     Blind, 

640   E.   Brower,   Springfield,   Mo. 

'RIDGWAY,  Miss  Gladys    (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Dept.   of  Welfare,    Services   f/t 
Blind,  423  Jackson  Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

RIEDEL,  Mrs.  W.  A.   (d) 

Vending     Stand     Operator,     3404     N.     Glenview 
Ave.,   Austin,   Texas. 

RIEGER,  Al    (a) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Evansville    Assn.     f/t    Blind,    500 
Second    Ave.,    Evansville,    Ind. 

RIEMAN,  E.  A.    (b) 

Ind.   Placement  Agt.,   Bur.   f/t  Blind,   318    16th 
St.,   3rd  Floor,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

RILEY,   Betty   (f) 

Field   Worker,    Services    for   Deaf-Blind,    Amer. 
Fdn.  f/t  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

RILEY,  John  G.    (b) 

Counselor,  Voc.  Rehab.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

RILEY,  Mrs.  Lafloye  C.    (d) 

Secy.,    Rehab.   Div.   f/t  Blind,   St.   Dept.    Public 
Welfare,   Meridian,   Miss. 
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RILLEY,   Msgr.  Thomas  J.    (d) 

Catholic  Guild  f/t  Blind,  1819  Arch  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

RING,  Mrs.  Elinor  B.    (g) 

Dir.,  The  Pilot  School  for  Blind  Children,  4300 
Brandywine  St.,  N.W.,   Washington,  D.   C. 

RISTOW,  Gloria   (c) 

Soc.   Service  Counselor,  Services  t/t  Blind,  bt. 

Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  2385  N.  Lake  Dr.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
RIVES,  Louis  H.,  Jr.   (f)  „  ^   ^ 

Chief,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Off.  of  Voc.  Rehab., 

Dept.  of  HEW,  Washington,  D.  C. 
ROBBINS,  H.  Griffith   (d) 

Bd.  of  Dir.,  Philadelphia  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  24  St. 

Denis   Ave.,   Havertown,   Pa. 
ROBERTS,  Velma   (c) 

Teacher,  St.  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  1401  S.W. 

Adams,  Peoria,  111. 
ROBERTSON,  Frank  (d)  ^  .      ,   j 

Exec.   Dir.,   Texas   Lions    League   for    Crippled 

Children,  Box  247,  Kerrville,  Texas. 
*ROBINSON,  Leonard  A.   (b)  „  ^   ,. 

Supv.,  Sec.  f/t  Blind,  Dist.  Off.  of  Voc.  Rehab., 

819  9th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*ROBINSON,  Capt.  M.  C.  (fj  ^.  „  ,  ,  .,, 
Nat'l.  Dir.,  W.  Can.,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,  f/t 
Blind,   1101   Broadway,   W.,  Vancouver,   B.   C. 

ROBITAILLE,   Robert    (g) 

Music  Transcription  Specialist,  Can.  Natl. 
Inst,  f/t  Blind,  1425  Crescent  Ave.,  Montreal, 
Que. 

RODENBERG,  L.  W.   (h)  „    „.   ^.  c. 

Supt.,  Blind  Services,  111.  Braille  &  Sight  Sav- 
ing School,  Jacksonville,   111. 

RODERICK,  Mrs.  Frances  V.    (c) 

Prevention   of   Blindness   Worker,   Blair-Centre 
Br.,  PAB,  1509  -  13th  St.,  Altoona,  Pa. 
*RODERICK,  James  E.    (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Blair-Centre  Br.,  PAB,  1509  13th 
St.,    Altoona,   Pa. 

ROLGIN,  Felix   (d)  .  .        ^,,    „,.     , 

Stand  Operator,  Bus.  Oportunities  f/t  Blind, 
3043  Manning,  Alexandria,  Va. 

ROLLAND,   Ralph    (i)  .         ,,     „,.    ^    c. 

Supv.,  Bus.  Enterprises,  Services  f/t  Blind,  St. 

Off.    Annex,    117    University    Ave.,    St.    Paul, 

Minn. 
ROMANO,  Ralph  Robert  (f) 

Dir.,  Operational  Services  Div.,  Braille  Inst,  of 

Amer.,    741    N.    Vermont    Ave.,    Los    Angeles, 

Calif. 
ROOT,   Kenneth    (d)  „   ^     t,      •  , 

Vice  Pres.,   Erie  Co.   Br.,   PAB,   1320  G.  Daniel 

Baldwin  Bldg.,  Erie,  Pa. 
ROSATI,  Ettore  G.    (e) 

Supv.,   of   Educ.   f/t  Blind,   St.   Dept.   of   Educ, 

Roger    Williams    Bldg.,    Hayes    St.,    Providence, 

R.  I. 
ROSATI,  Mrs.  Eva  M.    (d) 

79  Pleasant  St.,  Cranston,  R.  I. 

ROSENBLUM,  Mrs.  Louis    (d) 

Secy,  of  Bd.,  Mercer  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  229  Buhl 
Blvd.,   Sharon,   Pa. 

ROSENBOM,  Mrs.  Lillian  A.   (c) 

Teacher,  111.,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  Div.  f/t 
Blind,  160  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

ROSS,   James   H.    (d) 

Pres.,  Lancaster  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  936  Helen  Ave., 
Lancaster,   Pa. 

ROSS,  Robert   (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Blair-Centre  Br.,  PAB,  1509 
13th  St.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

ROTH,  Sister  Sue   (c) 

Consultant  t/t  Blind  &  Partially  Seeing, 
Lutheran  Bd.  of  Inner  Missions,  2800  Queen 
Ln.,  Germantown,  Pa. 


*ROUGAGNAC,  Mrs.  Geraldine  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Houston-Harris   Co.  Lighthouse  f/t 

Blind,  3530  W.  Dallas,  Houston,  Texas. 
ROUSE,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  (c) 

Caseworker,    Lenoir    Co.    Welfare   Dept.,    P.    O. 

Box  102,  Kinston,  N.  C. 
ROUTH,  Thomas  A.   (b) 

Voc.   Counselor,   Fla.   Council   f/t  Blind,   P.   O. 

Box  1229,  Tampa,  Fla. 
ROWE,  Charles  H.    (i) 

Enterprise    Specialist,    Ala.    Inst,    for    Deaf    & 

Blind,  P.  O.  Box   1366,  Decatur,  Ala. 
ROWELL,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth   (c) 

Caseworker,  Pittsburgh  Br.,  PAB,  308  S.  Craig 

St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
ROWSER,  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  (d) 

Bookkeeper,     Lighthouse     f/t     Blind,     912     W. 

Broadway,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 
ROYS,  Edvelle  S.   (i) 

Stand  Supv.,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  1350  -  12th 

Ave.,  N.W.,  Miami,  Fla. 
RUBIN,  Mrs.  Barbara  Blatt    (h) 

Volunteer     Braille    Transcriber,     4634     Safford 

St.,  Fresno,  Calif. 
RUCH,  Edward  T.    (a) 

Dir.,  Social  Services,  Catholic  Guild  f/t  Blind. 

191  Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

RUNKLE,  William  D.    (d) 

Pres.,  Butler  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  Mounted  Route  10, 

Butler,   Pa. 
RUSK,  Elizabeth   (c) 

Consultant,  Nat'l.   Home   Teaching,   Can.   Nat'l. 

Inst,  f/t  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
RUSK,  J.  J.  (f) 

Exec.   Officer,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  316 

4th  Ave.,  N.,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
RUSLANDER,  S.  Leo  (d) 

Secy,   of   Bd.,    Pittsburgh   Br.,    PAB,    5301   Fair 

Oaks,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
RUSSELL,  Doris  M.    (b) 

Field  Worker,  Adult  Blind,  St.  of  Calif.  Dept. 

of  Educ,  P.   O.  Box  903,  Apple  Valley.   Calif. 
RUSSELL,  Rudolph  V.   (d) 

Pharmacist,    Russell's    Pharmacy.   2445    Chelsea 

Ave.,   Memphis,   Tenn. 

RYALS,  Charles  E.    (b) 

Counselor,  Yerby  School,  503  Conte  St.,  Mobile, 

Ala. 
SACHS,  Dr.  H.  J.   (f) 

Exec.  Dir.-Vice  Pres.,  Guide  Dog  Pdn.  f/t  Blind, 

71-11  Austin  St.,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 
SADLER,  Arnold   (d) 

5250   Rainier  Ave.,   Seattle,    Wash. 
*SALMON,  Peter  J.    (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,   Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind,  57  Wil- 

loughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
SAMPLE,   Bertha    (g) 

Teacher,    Short    Story    Writing,    Hadley    School 

f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Drawer  L,  Winnetka,  111. 
SANBORN,   Cynthia  E.    (c) 

N.  H.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  155%  N.  Main  St.,  Con- 
cord, N.  H. 
SANDMAN,  Regina   (d) 

N.    Y.   Assn.    f/t   Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New 

York,  N.  Y. 

SATTERTHWAITE,  William  H.,  Jr.  (d) 

Treas.,    Bucks    Co.,    Br.,    PAB,    Lincoln    Ave., 
Doylestown,   Pa. 

SAUNDERS,  Dr.  S.  A.    (b) 

Can.   Nat'l.  Inst,   f/t  Blind,   929   Bayview  Ave., 
Toronto,   Ont. 

SAUSSER,  Mrs.  Doris  P.   (f) 

Field  Repr.,  Amer.  Fdn.  f/t  Blind,  15  W.  16th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SAWYER,  Clarice  Parks   (g) 

Instr.,    Ala.    Inst,    f/t    Deaf    &    Blind,    P.    O. 
Drawer    17,    Talladega,    Ala. 
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SAYERS,   Evelyn    (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind, 
918  Tampa  St.,  Tampa,  Fla. 
SCARBOROUGH,   Mrs.   Dorothy   (c) 

Supv.    of    Home    Industry,    Div.    f/t    Blind.    St. 

Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
*SCHELTES,  Adrian  C.    (b) 

Reg.  Supv.  of  Training  &  Placement  f/t  Blind, 

Div.   of  Voc.   Rehab.,   160  N.   LaSalle  St.,   Chi- 
cago,  111. 
SCHERER,  Helen   (d) 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New 

York,  N.  Y. 
SCHEURICH,  Glenn  (h) 

Head  of  Talking  Book  Dept.,  Amer.  Ptg.  House 

f/t  Blind,   1839   Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
SCHLOSS,  Irvin  P.   (f) 

Legislative     Analyst,     Amer.     Fdn.     f/t    Blind, 

Sheridan   Bldg.,   Washington,   D.   C. 
SCHNEIDER,  Benjamin   (a) 

Mgr.,  Benfold  Div.,  Phila.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  229 

N.  63rd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SCHNEIDER,  Paul   (d) 

Pres.,  Audio-Dynamics  Corp.,  1745  Verbena  St., 

N.W.,   Washington,   D.   C. 
SCHROTH,  John  L.   (d) 

Vending     Stand     Mgr.,     Washington     See.     f/t 

Blind,  733  Sligo  Ave.,  Apt.   104,  Silver  Spring, 

Md. 
SCHUNHOFF,  Hugo  F.   (g) 

Supt.,  Calif  School  f/t  Deaf,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
SCHWALENBERG,  Mrs.  Ruth   (d) 

Subscription    Office    Secy.,    PAB,    1607    N.    2nd 

St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
SCHWARTZ.  David  B.  (f) 

Field  Repr.,  Amer.  Fdn.  f/t  Blind,   15  W.   16th 

St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
SCHWARTZ,  Hy   (d) 

S.  &  S.  Leather  Co.,  Colchester,  Con. 
SCOTT,  Mrs.  C.  Frank  (e) 

Com.    of    Public    Welfare,    204    St.    Off.    Bldg., 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
SCOTT,  Eileen  P.    (c) 

Supv.,   Social  Welfare  Dept.,   Can.  Nat'l.   Inst. 

f/t  Blind,  1101  Broadway,  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
SCOTT,  Mrs.  Hugh  B.    (d) 

Pres.,    Seeing    Hand    Assn.,    Inc.,    737    Market 

St.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
SCOTT.  Hugh  A.   (b) 

Rehab.    Supv.,    Va.    Com.    f/t    Visually    Handi- 
capped,  3003   Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 
SCOTT,  Jack   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  N.  C.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  P.  O. 

Box  2658,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
SCOTT,  John  Eugene   (d) 

Gen.   Mgr.,  Mich.   Blind  Sales,  77  Victor  Ave., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
SCROBE,   Livia    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  100-106  W. 

15th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 
SEE,  Charles  M.   (b) 

Field    Repr.,    Md.    Workshop    f/t    Blind,    P.    O. 

Box  925,  Cumberland,  Md. 
SEE,  Mrs.  Margielea  S.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Md.  Workshop  f/t  Blind,  P.   O. 

Box  925,  Cumberland,  Md. 
SEELEY,  Hoyle  G.   (d) 

Asst.    Treas.,    Bd.    of    Dir.,    Lackawanna    Br., 

PAB,  635  Lindin  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
*SELIS,  Irving  M.   (f) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Associated   Blind,   147   W.   23rd  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
♦SELIS,  Mrs.  Irving   (c) 

Dr.    of    Social    Service,    Associated    Blind,    147 

W.   23rd  St.,  New  York,   N.  Y. 

SEPTINELLI,  Anthony  E.    (e) 

Supv..    Services   f/t   Blind,    St.   Dept.    of   Educ, 
Rm.  250,  712  Capitol  Ave.,  Sacramento,   Calif. 


SESSIONS,  Eddie  J.   (b) 

Counselor,   Div.   f/t   Blind,   St.   Dept.    of   Public 

Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  1669,  Jackson,  Miss. 
*SEVERSON,   Alfred  L.    (f) 

Sunnen    Fdn.,    2816    Bartold    Ave.,    Maplewood, 

Mo. 
SEWARD,  Henry  C.   (b) 

Counselor,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped, 

3003   Parkwood  Ave.,   Richmond,  Va. 
SEWELL.  Russell  C.    (d) 

Secy,    of   Bd.,    Lawrence    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    Maple 

St.,  New  Wilmington,   Pa. 
SEYMOUR,  Charles  E.   (e) 

Supt.,    Conn.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    170    Ridge    Rd., 

Wethersfield,  Conn. 
SHACKELL,  Mrs.  Helen  Smith   (a) 

Exec.   Secy.,   Mecklenburg   Co.   Assn.   f/t   Blind, 

104   Louise   Ave.,   Charlotte,   N.   C. 
SHAFER,  Arthur   (c) 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 

3705  S.  48th,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
SHAFER,  Reba    (c) 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 

3705  S.  48th,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
SHAHEEN.  Ernest  G.   (h) 

Asst.    Editor,    Matilda    Ziegler    Publishing    Co. 

f/t  Blind,  Box  87,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 
SHANAHAN,   Mrs.   Doris    (d) 

Stand    Mgr.,    Washington    Soc.    f/t   Blind,    2324 

F  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.,   D.   C. 
SHANK,  Betsy  M  (c) 

Prevention   Consultant,   PAB,   1607  N.   2nd   St., 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
SHAPIRO,   Irving  I.    (d) 

Owner,  Blind  Workers  Inc.,  5535  N.  Clark  St., 

Chicago,   111. 
SHAW,  George   (d) 

Board  Mbr.,  Trustee-at-Large.  Chester  Co.   Br., 

PAB,  71  S.  1st  Ave.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
SHERMAN,  Allan  W.,  Ph.D.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t  Blind  111  E.   59th 

St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
SHIPLEY,  George  E.    (c) 

Recreation  Supv.,  Philadelphia,  Assn.  f/t  Blind, 

100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SHOEMAKER,  Carl   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Juniata  Fdn.  Br.,  PAB,  3  W.  Hale 

St.,  Lewistown,   Pa. 
SHORE,  Mrs.  Paul  E.    (i) 

Mbr.,  Board  of  Dir.,  Washington  Soc.  f/t  Blind, 

2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SHREMP,  Mi-s.  G.  P.   (d) 

Trustee,  Butler  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  308  W.  Cunning- 
ham St.,  Butler,  Pa. 

SHUMAN,  Charles  S.   (d) 

Treas.,  Lower  Susquehanna  Br.,  PAB,  214  N. 
Front  St.,  Sunbury,   Pa. 

tSHUMWAY,  H.  Smith   (e) 

Dir.,  Div.  of  Deaf  &  Blind.  Dept.  of  Educ, 
Capitol  Bldg.,   Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

SIEGER,   Catherine  A.    (d) 

Secy,  of  Bd..  Lehigh  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  25  S. 
Franklin   St.,   Allentown,   Pa. 

SIEWIERSKI,  Julian   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Off.  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,  1400  Spring  Garden,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

SIGLE,  Betty  (c) 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Rich- 
mond Co.  Welfare  Dept.,  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

SILVERMAN,  Stuart  B.    (d) 

Insurance  Broker,  3703  Calvert  PL,  Kensing- 
ton, Md. 

SILVERSTONE,  Seymour  S.   (d) 

Treas.,  Cambria  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  602  United 
States  Bank  Bldg.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
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SIMMONS,   Harry   E.    (e) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  416  S.  Tam- 
pania  St.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

SIMMONS,  W.  T.   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Nat'l.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    929 

Bay  view   Ave.,   Toronto,   Ont. 
SIMMONS,   William    (d) 

Secv.  o/t  Bd.,  Hazleton  Br..  PAB,  Miners  Bank 

Bldg.,  W.   Hazleton,   Pa. 

SIMMS,  B.  F.    (b) 

Dist.     Supv.,     Voc.     Rehab.,     629     S.     18th     St., 

Birmingham,   Ala. 
SIMPSON,  Mrs.  Edith  C.  S.   (f) 

Music    Consultant,    Can.   Nat'l.    Inst,    ft   Blind, 

929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,   Ont. 

SIMPSON,  William  R.    (b) 

Medical  Counselor,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  P.  O. 

Box    1151,   Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
SIMS,  James  W.   (b) 

Voc.    Counselor,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,    Box 

1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
*SISKIN,  A.   Mose   (d) 

1214  E.  Dallas  Rd.,   Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

*SISKIN,  Garrison   (d) 

Owner,  Siskins,  Steel  &  Supply  Co.,  701  W. 
23rd  St.,   Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

SKINNER,    C.   Herbert    (d) 

Treas.,  Northampton  Co.,  Br.,  PAB,  2344  Butler 
St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

SKRZYPEK,  Alexander  J.    (h) 

Librarian  II,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Hild  Br.  Li- 
brary, Chicago  Public  Library,  4544  Lincoln 
Ave.,   Chicago,   111. 

SLATE,  Royce  (i) 

Bus.  Enterprises,  Ala.  Inst,  for  Deaf  &  Blind, 
Adult  Blind  Dept.,  P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega, 
Ala. 

SLOPAK.  Abraham   (d) 

Dir.,  Leathercraft  Guild  of  America,  Col- 
chester, Conn. 

SLUDOCK,   Regina    (h) 

Libr.,  Library  f/t  Blind,  166  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SMITH,  Aleck   (i) 

Bus.  Counselor,  Md.  Workshop  f/t  Blind,  2901 
Strickland  St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

SMITH,  Benjamin  F.   (g) 

Prin.,  Perkins  School  f/t  Blind,  Watertown. 
Mass. 

SMITH,  Byron  M.   (a) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Minneapolis  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1936 
Lyndale  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SMITH,   Charles  C.    (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Montgomery  Co.  Asns.  f/t  Blind, 
1106   W.   Main  St.,  Norristown,   Pa. 

SMITH,  Douglas  G  (e) 

Area  Supv.,  Fla.   Council  f/t  Blind,  P.   O.   Box 

1229,  Tampa,  Fla. 
SMITH,  Dwight  C,  D.D.   (h) 

Gen.    Secy.,    John    Milton    Soc,    475    Riverside 

Dr.,  Rm.  430,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
SMITH,  Mrs.  Evelyn  B.    (h) 

Div.  Secy.,  Library  of  Congress,  Div.  f/t  Blind, 

Washington,   D.   C. 

SMITH,  Mrs.  Georgia   (c) 

Instr.,    Adult   Training    Center   f/t   Blind,   Fla.. 
Council   f/t   Blind,   61   Rosewood   Ave.,    Ormand 
Beach,   Fla. 
*SMITH,    Hubert   E.    (f) 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.,  Ways  &  Means  f/t  Blind, 
and  Walter  G.  Holmes  Fdn.,  334  Masonic  Bldg., 
Augusta,  Ga. 

SMITH,  Mr.  J.  C.   (f) 

Treas.,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  929  Bayview 
Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

SMITH,  Rev.  Jeff  (a) 

Supt.,  Ark.  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,  1706  E.  9th 
St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


SMITH,   J.   Morrison    (i) 

Mbr.  Board,  Washington  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  2324  F 

St.   N.W.,   Washington,  D.   C. 
SMITH,  John  W.   (b) 

N.   C.   Rehab.   Center  f/t  Blind,   Butner,  N.   C. 
SMITH,   Lee   (d) 

1926   Grant  Ave.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
SMITH,  Lucy  Dent   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Hillsborough    Co.    Assn.    f/t    Blind, 

1106  W.   Piatt  St.,  Tampa,  Fla. 
SMITH,  William  F.    (i) 

Stand    Program    Supv.,    Washington    Soc.     f/t 

Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
SMITHDAS,   Robert  J.    (b) 

Counselor,    Indsutrial   Home  f/t  Blind,   57  Wil- 

loughby  St.,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 
SMOUSE,  Joseph   (d) 

Treas.,     Bedford    Br.,    PAB,    The    First    Nat'l. 

Bank,  Bedford.  Pa. 
SMYTH,  Raymond,  Jr.   (a) 

Social  Service  Field  Repr.,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  PAB, 

100-106  W.  15th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 
SNOW,   Ben    (d) 

Stand    Operator,    City   Hall,    Waterbury,    Conn. 
SNOW,  Phyllis    (d) 

Student,  523  Sport  Hill  Rd.,  Easton,  Conn. 
SORRELS,  Edwin  Lee  (b) 

Voc.  Rehab.  Counselor,  St.  Voc.  Rehab.  Service, 

515   Van   Ness   Ave.,   Rm.    515,    San   Francisco, 

Calif. 
SPANGENBURGH,  Gladys  B.   (a) 

Exec.    Secy.,    Syracuse    Assn.    of    Workers    f/t 

Blind,  425  James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
SPAR,  Harry  J.   (a) 

Asst.   Dir.,   Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind,   57  Wil- 

loughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
SPARKS,   Alfred  W.    (f) 
Supv.    of   Field    Services,    Can.    Nat'l.    Inst,    f/t 

Blind,   929   Bayview  Ave.,   Toronto,   Ont. 
SPEAK,  Nelle  (c) 

Secy.-Guide,  Joplin  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  802  Jack- 
son Ave.,  Joplin,  Mo. 
SPENCE,  Harry  T.,  Jr.    (d) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  431,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 
SPIELER,   Henry   C.    (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    2519 

McKinney   Ave.,   Dallas,   Texas. 
SPITZER,  Louis  W.   (d) 

Printer,  Vandsco  Posters,  615  E.  9th  St.,  Chat- 
tanooga,   Tenn    . 
STANLEY,  W.   (f) 

Field   Secy.,    Can.   Nat'l.   Inst,    f/t   Blind,    1686 

Main  St.,  W.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
STANWORTH,  Dr.  Robert  (d) 

Dentist,  100-2  Crook  Bldg.,  Jackson.  Tenn. 
STARK,  Sidney  (b) 

Counselor,   Industrial  Home  f/t   Blind,   57   Wil- 

loughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

STARLING,  George   (d) 

600  S.  Broad  St.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 

STATON,  George  B.   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  P.  O. 
Box  2305,   Mansion   Park  Bldg.,   Raleigh.  N.   C. 

STATZER,  Billie  Sue  (d) 

Secy.,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1161, 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

STEECE,  Everett  R.    (i) 

Supv.,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Ohio  Com.  f/t  Blind, 
St.  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare.  85  S.  Washington 
Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

STEINWACHS,   Max  W..  Jr.    (d) 

Pres.,  Chester  Co.  Br..  PAB,  1212  Stirling  St.. 
Coatesville,   Pa. 

STELLE,  Roy  M.   (g) 

Supt.,  Colo.  School  f/t  Deaf  &  Blind,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 
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STARRETT,  Andrew  G.    (d) 

Treas.,   Juniata   Fdn.,   PAB,   Milroy,    Pa. 
STEVENS,   Ethel    (g) 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 

netka,   III. 
STEVENS,   Thelma  V.    (b) 

Admin.     Asst.,     Services     f/t    Blind,     Dept.     of 

Health,     Education     &     Welfare,     Washington, 

D.   C. 
STEVENSON,   Kenneth  W.    (d) 

Maintenance      Cordinator,      Frontier      Airlines, 

Stapleton   Field,   Denver,   Colo. 
STEVENTON,  Hester  E.  (d) 

Secy,   of   Board,   Carbon   Monroe  Br.,   PAB,   39 

Race  St.,  Jim  Thorpe,  Pa. 
STEWART,   Frank   M.    (d) 

Maintenance   &   Shipping   Clerk,   St.   Rehab.   & 

Training     Center     f/t     Blind.     104     12th     Ave., 

Seattle,    Wash. 
STINSON,    Robert   H.    (d) 

Board  Mbr.,   Dela.   Co.   Br.,    PAB,    106   W.    15th 

St.,  Chester,  Pa. 
STIPP,   Peter,  Jr.    (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lackawanna  Br.,  PAB,  228  Adams 

Ave.,   Scranton,   Pa. 
STOCKER,  Clifford  A.   (e) 

Admin.,    Ore.    Com.   f/t   Blind,    Ore.    St.    Dept. 

of    Services    f/t    Blind,    535    S.E.    12th    Ave., 

Portland,    Ore. 
STOHLMANN,   William   L.    (b) 

Workshop     Supv.     &     Employment     Specialist, 

Allen    Co.    League   f/t    Blind,    1018    Ewing    St., 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
STONE,   Esther  D.    (c) 

Caseworker,    N.    C.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    Wilson, 

N.  C. 
STONE,  Harlene   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Public  Welfare,  Capitol  An- 
nex  Bldg.,   Phoenix,   Ariz. 
STONE,   Mrs.   Theodore    (h) 

Co-Chaii-man,  Johanna  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  Chicago 

Public  Library,  78  E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago, 

111. 
STOREY,  Robert  L.  (f) 

Supt.,  Newfoundland  Div.,  Can.  NatT.  Inst,  f/t 

Blind,     1-5     Military     Rd.,     St.     John's,     New- 
foundland. 
STORM,   Rev.  W.   H.    (h) 

Exec.     Secy.,     Missions     for     Blind,     Lutheran 

Church,   3482   E.   Blvd.,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

STRAWHECKER,  William    (d) 
1447  Regina  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

STRICKLAND,  Mrs.  Julia  B.   (d) 
1601  St.  Mary  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

STRICKLAND,  W.  J.  (i) 

Business  Enterprise  Supv.,  N.  C.  Com.  f/t 
Blind,  Box  1295,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

STRONG,  Douglas  R.   (i) 

Ont.  Mgr.,  Industrial  Stands  &  Cafeteria  Dept., 
Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave., 
Toronto,   Ont. 

STROUD,  Marshall  D.  (c) 

Caseworker,  Ark.  Voc.  Rehab.  Service,  818 
Cobb,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

STUART,  Harry  W.   (e) 

Gen.  Mgr.,  Calif.  Industries  f/t  Blind,  St.  Educ. 
Bldg.,   721   Capitol   Ave.,   Sacramento,   Calif. 

STYMIEST,  Mrs.  Ruth  A.   (a) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Bucks  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  171  S.  Main 
St.,  Doylestown,   Pa. 

SULLIVAN,  Dr.  Robert  E.    (d) 

340  Doctors  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

SUMMERS,  Eleanor  (c) 

Asst.  Supv.  Field  Worker  f/t  Adult  Blind, 
Calif.  St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  405  Calif.  St.  Bldg., 
217  W.  1st  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


SUSKO,   Paul    (a) 

Shop    Foreman,    Westmoreland    Co.,    Br.,    PAB. 

35  E.  Otterman  St.,  Greensburg.  Pa. 
SUTCLIFFE,  Dorothy  D.    (g) 

Resource     Teacher-Braille,     Hawthorne     School 

District,  235   E.    129th  St.,   Hawthorne,   Calif. 
SUTCLIFFE,  Father  Harry  J.    (d) 

Lecturer,    American    Church    Union,    Inc.,    1155 

E.  32nd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
SWEARINGEN,  Mrs.   Eva    (e) 

Caseworker.  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 

R.  No.  4,  Box   lOOA,  Jefferson,  Texas. 
SWEGER,  Mark   (d) 

Pres.,    Tri-Co.    Br.,    PAB,    Penn    Harris    Hotel, 

Harrisburg,   Pa. 

SWING,  R.  J.   (a) 

Gen.   Mgr.,   Philadelphia   Assn.   f/t   Blind,    Inc., 

100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
SWITZER,  Mary  E.   (f) 

Dir.,  Off.  of  Voc.  Rehab.,  Dept.  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, &  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 
TALLY,  Gladys   (c) 

Caseworker,   N.   C.    Com.   f/t  Blind,   P.    O.    Box 

275,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 
TATUM,  Braxton  (a) 

Gen.  Mgr.  (Workshop),  Adult  Blind  Dept.,  Ala. 

Inst,   f/t  Deaf  and  Blind,   Box  242,   Talladega, 

Ala. 
TAYLOR,  John  N.   (e) 

Asst.  in  charge  of  Field  Operations,  Iowa  Com. 

f/t  Blind,  4th  &  Keo  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
*TAYLOR,   Reginald   (d) 

Bd.  Member,  Texas  Com.   f/t  Blind.  P.  O.   Box 

342,  Columbus,  Tenn. 
tTHEUS,  Mrs.  I.  M.   (g) 

Prin.,  La.   Bd.   of  Educ,   School   for  the  Blind, 

Southern  Branch  P.  O.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
THIESEN,  Frances  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Braille    Inst,    of    America,    741 

N.   Vermont  Ave.,   Los   Angeles,   Calif. 
THOMAS,  Mrs.  Augusta  L.   (a) 

Hillsboro    Co.    Assn.    f/t   Blind.    1106    W.    Piatt 

St.,  Tampa,  Fla. 
THOMAS,  James  M.   (a) 

Exec.   Dir..  Butler  Co.  Br.,   PAB,   308  W.   Cun- 
ningham St.,   Butler,   Pa. 
THOMAS,  Jesse  O.    (d) 

Vice    Pres.,    Metropolitan    Atlanta    Assn.     f/t 

Blind,  212   Griffin  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
THOMPSON,  Fred  (a) 

Shop    Instr.,    Juniata   Fdn.    Br..   PAB,    S.   Main 

&  West  Hale  St.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
THOMPSON.  Gertrude  E.   (c) 

Social  Worker,  Cincinnati  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  1548 

Central   Pky.,   Cincinnati.   Ohio. 
THOMPSON,  Herman    (c) 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn.. 

4010  Hillside,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
THOMPSON,  Kathryn   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Dept.    of    Public    Instr.,    Utah 

Com.  f/t  Blind,   309   E.   1st  S.,  Salt  Like  City, 

Utah. 

THOMPSON,  Lorene  (b) 

Counselor,    Services    f/t    Blind,    St.    Off.    Bldg., 

Topeka,  Kan. 
THOMPSON,  Robert  C.    (e) 

Dir.,   St.   Dept.   of  Educ,  Voc.  Rehab.,   301   W. 

Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
THOMPSON,  Robert  H.,  Pd.D.  (g) 

Supt.,   Mich.   School   f/t  Blind,   715   W.   Willow 

St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
THOMPSON,  Rosa   (d) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
THOMPSON,  R.  Paul   (g) 

Prin.,    Utah    School    f/t    Blind.    846    20th    St., 

Ogden,  Utah. 

THOMPSON,  Walter  (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
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THOMPSON,  Dr.  William  W.  (f) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Blinded  Veterans  Assn.,  3408  Wis- 
consin Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
THOMSON,  Isabel  M.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Nafl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  169 

Borden  Ave.,  N.,  Kitchener,  Ont. 
THORNTON,  Waldron  T.  (a) 

Supv.,    Caning    Dept.,    Philadelphia    Assn.    f/t 

Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
THUMB,  Mrs.  Lee   (c) 

Caseworker,  Voc.  Rehab.,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  109  W. 

12th  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
THUMB,  Lyle  (b) 

Psychologist  -  Counselor,   S.   W.   Rehab.   Center, 

2812  S.  Tyler,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
THVBDT,  Rev.  Ingvald  M.  (h) 

Pastor  &  Supt.,  Ephphatha  Church  Mission,  15 

Sixth  Ave.,  N.B.,  Faribault,  Minn. 
TICKTON,  Daniel  L.  (d) 

Daniel  L.  Tickton,  Ins.  Agency,  1018  Michigan 

Theatre  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
TIMMINS,  Preston  L   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Nat'l.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    466 

Union  St.,  W.,  Kingston,  Ont. 

TIPPS,  A.  B.  (b) 

Supv.,  Field  Operations,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  St. 

Off.  Bldg.,  Austin,  Texas. 
TITUS,  Viola  A.    (c) 

Special  Caseworker,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  937,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
TOLAN,  Mrs.  Margaret  C.   (d) 

Clerk -Steno.    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,    P.    O. 

Box  3010,  W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
TOLLE,  Dora  Isabelle  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Mo.    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    436    S. 

Kensington   St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
TOLTON,  Edna  M.   (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Can.    Nat'l.    Inst,    f/t   Blind,    1 

Grosvenor  Ave.,  S.,  Apt.  F,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

TONN,  Ben  C.   (a) 

Supt.,  Wyoming  Pioneer  Home,  5  Pioneer  Dr., 

Thermopolis,   Wyo. 
TOOHER,  James  M.  (d) 

Methodsman,    Addressograph-Multigraph    Corp., 

1200   Babbitt  Rd.,  Cleveland,   Ohio. 
TRANT,   (Mr.)  Carroll  S.   (d) 

London   Bridge,  Va. 
TRELEASE,  George  T.   (b) 

Voc.   Counselor,   Services  f/t  Blind,   258  Union 

St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
TRENBER,  Herbert  C.   (d) 

(Ret)   Fernleigh,  Tremough,  Penryn,  Cornwall, 

England. 
TRUXAL,  Jacob  R.   (d) 

Pres.,  Lycoming  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  Mounted  Route, 

Basin  Hill  Heights,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

TUNNELL,  Mary  Ruth   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  of  Services  f/t  Blind,  Dept. 
of  Public  Welfare,  322  St.  Capitol  Annex, 
Denver,  Colo. 

TURNER,  Mrs.  Carrie  (c) 

Caseworker,  Cleveland  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1958  E. 
93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

♦TYNAN,  Maurice  I.  (d) 

P.  O.  Box  94,  Tangerine,  Fla. 

TYNAR,  Claude  (e) 

St.  Supv.,  Services  f/t  Blind,  100  W.  7th  Ave., 
Denver,  Colo. 

ULMER,  J.  M.   (d) 

1130  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

ULSHAFBR.  Gertrude  (e) 

Acting  Exec.  Secy.,  PAB,  1607  N.  2nd  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

UMEHARA,  Millie   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  1686 
Main  St.,  W.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


UPSHAW,  McAllister  (c) 

Dir.,   Social   Services,   Cleveland  Soc   f/t  Blind, 

1958   E.   93rd  St.,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 
VALLIANT,  James  A.  (e) 

Adm.  Asst.,  Iowa  Com.  f/t  Blind,  4th  &  Keo, 

Des   Moines,   Iowa. 
VanARSDALE,  L.  B.   (d) 

Treas.,    Beaver   Co.    Br.,   PAB,   Farmers   Nat'l. 

Bank,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
VanBUSKIRK,  A.  C.   (b) 

Voc.    Rehab.    Counselor,    St.    Dept.    of    Public 

Assistance,    104  -  12th   Ave.,    Seattle,   Wash. 
VANCE.  Harrell  T.   (i) 

Dir.,    Geo.    C.    Wallace    Trade    School,    Napier 

Field,   Dothan,   Ala. 
VANCE,  Mrs.  Valerie  J.,  Ph.D.   (c) 

Social    Caseworker,    Mass.   Assn.    f/t   Blind,    41 

Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
VAN  CLEVE,  Grace  W.   (c) 

Braille  Instr.,  Minn.  Soc.  f/t  Blind,   1936  Lyn- 

dale  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
VANDBNBORD,  Frank  E.  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Carbon-Monroe  Br.,  PAB,  37  Broad- 
way, Jim  Thorpe,  Pa. 
VANDERLIN,  Richard  J.  (d) 

Pres.,   Lycoming   Co.   Br.,    PAB,   901   Memorial 

Ave.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
VARDELL,   Erma    (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  3525  Watson 

Rd.,  St.   Louis.  Mo. 
VARGO,  Helen   (b) 

Counselor,    Voc.    Rehab.    Service,    Services    f/t 

Blind,  2516  W.  6th  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 
VARNDELL,  Rolla   (d) 

Treas.,  Fayette  Co.   Br.,   PAB,   93   Lawn   Ave., 

Uniontown,   Pa. 
VARNEY,  Norma  (c) 

Kans.     Board     of     Social     Welfare,     722     Ward 

Pkwy.,   Kansas   City,   Mo. 
VAUGHN,   James    (d) 

Stand   Operator,   Bus.   Opportunities   f/t  Blind, 

8%  E.  Masonic  View,  Alexandria,  Va. 
VAUGHN,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Jr.    (d) 

Stand  Operator,   Bus.   Opportunities   f/t   Blind, 

814   E.   Masonic  View,   Alexandria,   Va. 
VEALE,  Louis  B.  (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Goodwill    Industries,    Inc.,    112    B. 

Columbia,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
VETTBRICK,   Mrs.    Annette    (g) 

Instr.,   Hadley  School  f/t  Blind,  P.   O.  Box  L, 

Winnetka,  111. 
VICTOR,  Mrs.  Ethel  L.  (c) 

Caseworker,    Cincinnati   Assn.    f/t   Blind,    1548 

Central   Pkwy.,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 
VIBCBLI,  Louis  (b) 

Acting  Coordinator,  Training  Course  for  Place- 
ment Counselors  o/t  Blind,  Rehab.  Institute,  S. 

111.  Univ.,  Carbondale,  111. 
VINO,  Mr.  Tony  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Youngstown    Soc.    f/t    Blind, 

2246  Glenwood  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
VILLENBUVE,  Mrs.  Frances    (c) 

Casework    Supv.,    Detroit    League    f/t    Handi- 
capped, 1401  Ash  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
VINSON,  Edna  B.   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
VIRGIN,  Marion  Ernest  (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Minn.  St.  Services  f/t  Blind, 

117  University,   St.  Paul.  Minn. 
VOCES,  Marion  L.  (c) 

Dir.,  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare,  Braille  Institute 

of  Amer.,   741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 

Calif. 
VOLKB,   George  M.    (d) 

111  Ingleside  Ave..  Catonsville.  Md. 

VOORHBBS.  Arthur  L.  (f) 

Voc.   Rehab.   Specialist,   Amer.  Fdn.  f/t  Blind 
15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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VOORHEES,  Mrs.  Arthur  L.   (d) 

755  Sterling  Dr.,  S.  Orange.  N.  J. 
WAGNER,  Georgina   (c) 

Sr.   Caseworker,   Ind.   Home  f/t  Blind,   57   Wil- 
loughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
WAGNER,  Viola  V.    (c) 

Social   Worker,   St.   Off.   f/t   Blind,   300   Liberty 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
*WALKER,  Hulen   C.    (£) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Amer.  Assn.  of  Workers  f/t  Blind, 
424  Investment  Bldg.,  1511  K  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.   C. 
tWALKER,  Mrs.  Hulen  C.   (d) 

424  Investment  Bldg.,  1511  K  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.   C. 
WALKER,  Luther  H.   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
WALKER,  Madeline   (b) 

Dist.   Supr.,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  2331 
Mullanphy,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
WALL,  Mrs.  Inez  D.   (c) 

Field    Repr.    of    Social    Services,    St.    Com.    f/t 
Blind,   229   Professional  Bldg.,   Charlotte,  N.   C. 
WALLACE,  John  M.   (g) 

Pres.,     Fla.     School    f/t    Deaf    a/t    Blind,     St. 
Augustine,  Fla. 
WALLACE,  Richard  D.  (d) 

Accountant,    804    Manor    Rd.,    Apt.,    103,    Alex- 
andria,  Va. 
WALLACE,  Mrs.  Sarah  G.    (c) 

Home   Teacher,   Va.    Com.    f/t   Visually   Handi- 
capped,  804   Manor   Rd.,   Apt.    103.   Alexandria, 
Va. 
WALLS.  Mrs.  Mabel  (a) 

Dir.,   Field   Services,    Armstrong-Indiana   Assn. 
f/t  Blind.  115  N.  6th  St..  Indiana,  Pa. 
WALSH,  Richard  (d) 

Philadelphia  Assn.  f/t  Blind.  100  E.  Price  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
WALTERS,  Eugene  F.  (b) 

Counselor,   Off.   o/t  Blind,   1400   Spring   Garden 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
WALTERS,   George   (a) 

230  E.  21st  St.,  Erie.  Pa. 
WARD,   G.  A.   (i) 

Placement  Supv.,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped,   3003    Parkwood    Ave.,    Richmond,    Va. 
WARD,  G.  Ernest   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lehigh  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  614  N.   13th 
St.,  Allentown,   Pa. 
tWARD,  Mary  Ann    (g) 

Special     Class     Teacher,     Montville     Township 
Schools.  Montville.  N.  J. 
WARD,  Roy   (c) 

Home    Teacher    Supv.,    Va.    Com    f/t    Visually 
Handicapped,    3003    Parkwood   Ave.,    Richmond, 
Va. 
WARD,  Walton  L.    (b) 

Counselor,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of  Public 
Welfare,   Nashville,   Tenn. 

WARRICK,  James  C.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  of  Services  f/t  Blind,  Dept. 
of  Public  Welfare,  302  Cotton  States  Bldg., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

WARTENBERG,  W.  Stanley   (b) 

Employment  Dir.,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  111 
E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WATERHOUSE,  Edward  J.,  Litt.  D.   (g) 

Dir.,  Perkins  School  f/t  Blind,  Watertown, 
Mass. 

WATERS,  William  B.    (b) 

Travel  Instr.,  N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  559,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

WATKINS,  Wallace  D.   (b) 

Dir.  of  Rehab,  and  Personnel,  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries of  Dayton,  Inc.,  201  W.  5th  St.,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 


*WATTS,  L.  L.  (e) 

Treas.,   Va.   Assn.  of  Workers  f/t  Blind,   P.   O. 
Box  5393,  Richmond,  Va. 
WEAVER,  F.  Emmett   (d) 

Trustee,  PAB,  1607  N.  Second  S*.,  Harrisburg. 
Pa. 

WEAVER.  Grady  L.  (c) 

Home    Teacher.     Rehab,     f/t     Blind.     Dept.     of 

Public   Welfare,   321    W.    Walnut   St.,   Johnson 

City.  Tenn. 
WEBB,  J.  W.  (b) 

Counselor,  Voc.  Rehab.  Services  f/t  Blind,   114 

Shields  Bldg.,  Meridian,  Miss. 
WEBB,  Lillian  (c) 

Supv.,  Home  Ind.  &  Home  Teachers,  St.  Com. 

f/t  Blind,  Land  Office  Bldg.,  Austin,  Texas. 
WEBB,  Mrs.   Pat    (c) 

Home  Teacher.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind.  2309  Transit 

Tower,   San   Antonio.   Texas. 
tWEBER.  Charles  O.,  Jr.,  (a) 

Bus.    Mgr.,    Travis    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    2101    S. 

Lamar.  Austin,  Texas. 
tWEBER.  Mrs.  Charles  O..  Sr.  (a) 

Dir.,   Travis   Assn.   f/t   Blind,   2101    S.   Lamar, 

Austin,  Texas. 
WEEKS,  Louise  (c) 

Caseworker,    St.    Com.    f/t   Blind.    101    S.    Ran- 
dolph St.,  Rockingham,  N.  C. 
WEIGEL,  Theodore   (a) 

Shop   Foreman,    Lycoming   Co.,   Br.,   PAB.   901 

Memorial  Ave..  Williamsport,  Pa. 
WEINLICH,  Rev.  Alfred  J.  (a) 

Diocesan  Dir.,  Catholic  Guild  f/t  Blind,  Dio- 
cese   of    Brooklyn,    Inc.,     191    Joralemon    St., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WEIR,  Arthur  V.    (f) 

Gen.  Mgr.,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  929  Bay- 
view  Ave..  Toronto.  Ont. 

WEIR,  Mrs.  Arthur  V.   (d) 

54  Binscarth  Rd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

WELLE,  Aubrey  F.   (a) 

Plant  Supt.,  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,  2321  Locust 
St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

WELLINGHAUS,  Harry  B.  F.  (a) 

Comptroller  and  Asst.  Exec.  Dir..  Industrial 
Home  f/t  Blind,  57  Willoughbly  St.,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. 

WELLS,  Myrtle  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  Soc.  Admin..  Dept.  of 
Welfare,  85  S.  Washington  Ave.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

WELLS,  Robert  W.   (i) 

Dist.  Supv.,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind.  1220  Volusia 
Ave.,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

WENDLING,  Irving  P.  C.    (d) 

The    Foote    System.    Box    431,    Caldwell,    N.    J. 

WERNTZ,  George.  Jr.  (f) 

Exec.  Vice  Pres..  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc..  Morris- 
town,  N.  J. 

WEST.  Morris  (a) 

Exec.  Dir..  Tarrant  Co.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  912 
Broadway,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

WESTOVER,  Grover  W.,  Jr.   (b) 

Counselor,  Tenn.  Rehab,  f/t  Blind,  202  Crook 
Bldg.,  Jackson,   Tenn. 

WHEELEHAN,  Mrs.  Fred  J.   (a) 

Adm.  Asst.,  Md.  Workshop  f/t  Blind,  2901 
Strickland  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WHEELER,  E.  F.  (f) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  96 
Ridout  St.,  S.,  London,  Ont. 

WHIGHAM,  B.  R.  (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  St.  Com.  £/t  Blind,  2519 
McKinney,  Dallas,  Texas. 

WHITE,  Bernice  (c) 

Caseworker,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  802  W.  Colon- 
ial Ave.,  Elizabeth  City.  N.  C. 
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WHITE,  Irvin  K.   (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    St.    Dept.    of    Educ,    215    B. 

4th  St.,   Owensboro,   Ky. 
WHITEHEAD,   Dr.   W.  W.    (g) 

Supt.,   Virginia   State  School,  Hampton,  Va. 
WHITELAW,    Miss   J.    W.    (c) 

Supv.,  Pre-School  Blind  Child  Programme,  Can. 

Nat'l.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toron- 
to,  Ont. 
WHITEN,  Mrs.  Ruby   (d) 

Dietitian,     N.     C.     Rehab.     Center     f/t     Blind, 

Butner,   N.    C. 
WHITNEY,  Earl  D.    (d) 

Secy,  of  Bd.,  Butler  Co.  Br.  FAB,  Butler,  Pa. 
WHITSTOCK,   Robert  H.    (f) 

Adm.  Asst.,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

WHITTEN,  E.  B.   (f) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Natl.   Rehab.   Assn.,    514    Arlington 

Bldg.,  1025  Vermont  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
WICKMAN,  Carl  E.    (e) 

Asst.    Chief,    Div.    of    Welfare,    Bur.    f/t    Blind, 

St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Jefferson  Sity,  Mo. 
WIEDER,  Earl  (d) 

Treas.,    Lehigh   Co.    Br.,    PAB,    1514   Union   St., 

Allentown,   Pa. 
WIEHE,   Mrs.   Edith  Sperry    (c) 

Home     Teacher,     Cincinnati     Assn.     f/t     Blind, 

1548  Central  Pky.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

WILBER,  Dr.  Louise   (g) 

Supervising  Teacher,  Ariz.  St.  School  f/t  Blind 

a/t  Deaf,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
WILCOX,  Everett  E.,  Ed.D.   (f) 

Program     Specialist    in     Educ.     &     Educational 

Aids,    Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
WILEY,  Edward  G.   (d) 

The  Foote  System,  4816  Girard  Rd.,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 
WILLETT,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.    (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Cambria    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    728    Wood 

St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
WILLIAMS,  Mrs.   Betty  G.    (c) 

Dist.  Repr.,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 

3164  Bobolink  Dr.,  Decatur,   Ga. 
WILLIAMS,  Carl  E.   (b) 

Employment     Counselor,     Services     t/t     Blind, 

Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  612,  Green 

Bay,  Wis. 
WILLIAMS.  Mrs.  Edna  L.   (h) 

Libr.    f/t    Blind,    Multnomah    Co.    Library,    216 

N.E.  Knott,   Portland,   Ore. 
WILLIAMS,    Mrs.   Grace    (c) 

Home   Teacher    &    Social    Service,    Joplin    Assn. 

f/t  Blind,  802  Jackson   Ave.,  Joplin,  Mo. 
WILLIAMS,  John  W.   (b) 

Asst.   Mgr.,    Bus.   Enterprises,   Div.  of  Services 

o/t    Blind,    Dept.    of    Public    Welfare,    29    S. 

Pauline   St.,   Memphis,   Tenn. 
WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Mary  S.    (c) 

Children's    Counselor,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind, 

P.   O.  Box   1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
*WILLIAMS,  Raymond  D.    (e) 

Dir.,    Div.    f/t    Blind,    614    New    St.    Off.    Bldg., 

Jackson,    Miss. 
WILLIAMS,  Russell   (f) 

Chief,   Blind   Rehab.,    Physical   Med.    &    Rehab., 

Div.,    Dept.    of    Medicine    &    Surgery,    Veterans 

Adm.,  Central  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
WILLIAMS,  Ruth   (c) 

Home     Teacher,     N.     Y.     Com.     f/t     Blind,     39 

Columbia  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAMS,  Samuel  U.  (d) 

Pres.,  Fayette  Co.  Br.,  PAB,   15  Lawton  Ave., 
Uniontown,   Pa. 

WILLIAMSON,   Lindsey   G.    (b) 

Nat'l.    Dir.    of    Employment,    Can.    Nat'l.    Inst. 
f/t  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


WILSON,  Mrs.  Eleanor  A.  (d) 

Secy.,  Bd.  of  Dir.,  Assn.  f/t  Conquest  of  Blind- 
ness, 745  Central  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
WILSON,  G.  C.   (f) 

Dir.    of    Field    Services    &     Public    Relations, 
Christian     Record    Benevolent    Assn.,     3705     S. 
48th  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
WINTERS.  Kris   (b) 

Employment    Specialist,    Div.    of    Services    f/t 
Blind,  5683  Maybury  Grand,  Detroit,  Mich. 
WISE,   Gerald  E.    (f) 

Chief,  Special  Rehab.,  Veterans  Adm.,  Central 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
WISE,  O.  F.   (e) 

Dir.,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ,   416   State  St.,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
WISE,  Robert  C.  (d) 

Treas.,   Lycoming  Co.   Br.,   PAB,   602   Brandon 
Ave.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
WOLF,  J.  David   (i) 

Div.  Engineer,  John  I.  Thompson   &  Co.,   1118 
22nd  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
WOLFGANG,  Rev.  Ralph  T.   (d) 

Trustee,  PAB,  530  Chestnut  St.,  Columbia,  Pa. 
WOMMACK,   Mrs.   Edison    (g) 

Teacher,   Ky.   School   f/t  Blind,    1867  Frankfort 
Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
WOOD,  E.  J.   (g) 

Supt.,  Tenn.  School  f/t  Blind,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
♦WOOD,  H.  A.    (e) 

Exec.  Secy.,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Mansion 
Park  Bldg.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
WOOD,   Mrs.   H.  A.    (d) 

2619  Grant  Ave.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
WOOD,  W.  S.   (b) 

Specialist  o/t  Blind,   Voc.   Rehab.  Dept.  HEW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
WOODALL,  Warren  S.   (c) 

Social  Worker,   Braille  Inst,  of  Amer.,  741   N. 
Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
WOODRING,  Jesse  (b) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Allen    Co.    League    f/t    Blind,    1018 
Ewing  St.,   Fort  Wayne,   Ind. 
*WOODS,  Dr.  P.  J.   (a) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Metropolitan     Atlanta    Assn.    f/t 
Blind,  203  Sunset  Ave.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
WOOLLY,  J.  M.   (g) 

Supt.,    Ark.    School   f/t   Blind,   2600   W.   Mark- 
ham,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
WORDEN,  Mrs.  Helen  W.  (e) 

Exec.   Secy.,  R.   I.  Assn.   f/t  Blind,   Inc.,  39-49 
Arcade  Bldg.,   Providence,   R.  I. 
WORRALL,  Ralph   (d) 

Vending    Stand    Operator,    Minn.    Services    f/t 
Blind,   117  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
WORTS,  Grace  (f) 

Asst.  to  Mng.  Dir.,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,  f/t  Blind, 
929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

WOTRING,  John    (i) 

Stand    Program    Supv.,    Washington    Soc.    f/t 

Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
WRIGHT,  Mrs.  Caleb  M.   (d) 

Montchanin,   Dela. 
WRIGHT,  Dorothy  E.    (d) 

Bookkeeper,    Md.     Workshop    f/t    Blind,    2901 

Strickland  St.,   Baltimore,  Md. 
WRIGHT,  Harold  (c) 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 

Inc.,  Star  Route,  Houghton  Lake,  Mich. 
WRIGHT,  Henry  J.  (d) 

N.    C.    Assn.   f/t   Blind,   46    West   Ave.,    Wades- 

boro,  N.  C. 
WRIGHT,  Mrs.  Zoe  H.   (h) 

Head     Processing     and     Publications,     Div.     f/t 

Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.   C. 

WRIGLEY,  James    (a) 

Sales  Mgr.,  Pittsburgh  Br.,  PAB,  308  S.  Craig 
St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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YARNALL,  Sara  O.   (d) 

Secy,    of    Bd.    Lower    Susquehanna    Br.,    PAB, 

229  Race  St.,  Sunbury,   Pa. 
*YEAMAN,  Jack  M.   (e) 

Caseworker-Supv.,    Utah    Com.    f/t    Blind,    309 

E.  First  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
YENCHICK,   Emil    (d) 

Pres.,   Carbon-Monroe  Br.,   PAB,   15   Broadway, 

Jim  Thorpe,  Pa. 
YOUNG,  Mrs.  Julia  L.   (b) 

Specialist  in  Professional  and  Clerical  Occupa- 
tions,   St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    1306    San    Jacinto, 

Austin,  Texas. 
YOUNG,  W.  R.    (b) 

Dir.,  Voc,  Rehab.,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  P.  O. 

Box  1229,  Tampa,  Fla. 
YOUNGMAN,  Richard  W.    (b) 

Merchandising     Repr.,      Fla.      Cooperative     f/t 

Blind,  Box  1229,  Tampa,  Fla. 
ZEIGLER,  Harry  F.    (d) 

Pres.,  Lawrence  Co.  Br.,   PAB,  321^   S.   Beaver 

St.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


ZELONIS,   Edward  A.    (i) 

Bus.  Agt.,  Off.  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, Miners  Nat'l.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

ZERR,   Mrs.   Dorothy  S.    (c) 

Case  Worker,  Office  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of  Public 
Welfare,  State  Bldg.,  Broad  &  Spring  Garden, 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

ZICKEL.  Virgil  E.    (h) 

Plant  Supv.,  Amer.  Prtg.  House  f/t  Blind,  1839 
Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

ZIEMER,  Dr.  Gregor   (f) 

Dir.  of  Pub.  Educ,  Amer.  Fdn.  f/t  Blind,  16 
W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ZIMMERMAN,  Lester   (d) 

Pres.,  Juniata  Fdn.  Br.,  PAB,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 

ZIMERMAN,   Marlin   C.    (d) 

Pres.,  Berks  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  627  Penn  St., 
Reading,  Pa. 

ZINCK,  J.  F.   (a) 

Mg.  Dir.,  Blind  Work  Assn.,  18  Court  St., 
Bingham  ton,   N.   Y. 
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ASSOCIATION  HEADQUARTERS 

1511  K  Street  N.W. 
Washington  5,  D.  C 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 
1960-1961 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

H.  A.  Wood,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  President 

Jake  Jacobson,  Portsmouth,  Virginia  First  Vice-President 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Louisville,  Kentucky  Second  Vice-President 

George  E.  Keane,  Brooklyn,  New  York  Third  Vice-President 

Philip  N.  Harrison,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  Treasurer 

Hulen  C.  Walker,  Washington,  D.  C Executive  Director 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Hulen  C.  Walker,  Washington,  D.   C Immediate  Past  President — Term  Expires  1961 

William  E.  Bartram,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  (Group  A) — Term  Expires  1961 

Vernon  L.  Hull,  Richmond,  Virginia   (Group   B) — Term  Expires  1961 

Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Wallace,  Arlington,  Virginia  (Group   C) — Term  Expires  1961 

Mrs.  Augusta  Dickinson,  Chicago,  Illinois  (Group  D) — Term  Expires  1961 

Howard  H.  Hanson,  Pierre,  South  Dakota  (Group  E) — Term  Expires  1963 

Arthur  N.  Magill,  Toronto,  Canada  (Group   F) — Term  Expires  1963 

William  H.  English,  Staunton,  Virginia  (Group  G) — Term  Expires  1963 

Dean  C.  Duffield,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  (Group  H) — Term  Expires  1963 

W.  J.  Strickland,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  (Group    I) — Term  Expires  1963 

GROUP  OFFICERS  — 1960-1961 

Chairman  Group  Secretary 

J.  Arthur  Johnson  A         Mrs.  Geraldine  Rougagnac 

Harold  Richterman  B  George    Staton 

Roy  J.  Ward  C         Mrs.  Annie  B.  Johnson 

Judge  C.  C.  Cates  D         Myrtle    Garris 

Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Ph.D E         Raymond    E.    Williams 

William  W.  Thompson,  Ph.D F  Helga    Lende 

Francis  M.  Andrews,  L.H.D G         William  H.  English 

Charles   Gallozzi   H  Mrs.  Jenny  M.  Beck 

William  H.  Hathaway I  Leon  C.  Hall 


MEMBERS  OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  WORLD  COUNCIL 
FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 

Hulen  C.  Walker  H.  A.  Wood 


ASSOCIATION  COMMITTEES  —  1960-1961 

AAWB  AWARDS  COMMITTEE 
Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  LL.D.,  Chairman 

Past-President  Members 
Joseph  F.  Clunk;  Hulen  C.  Walker 

Board  Members 
William  E.  Bartram;  W.  J.  Strickland 

ETHICS  COMMITTEE 

(Elected  by  the  Membership  of  the  Association) 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  LL.D.,  Chairman;  Arthur  V.  Weir,  Secretary; 
Alan  T.  Hunt;  Harry  E.  Simmons;  Arthur  L.  Voorhees 

AAIB-AAWB  BRAILLE  AUTHORITY 
(Appointed  jointly  by  Presidents  of  AAIB  and  AAWB) 

Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Maxine  Dorf,  Co-Chairman; 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary-Treasurer 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE 
Chester  G.  Cross,  Chairman;  Finis  E.  Davis;  Joseph  B.  Delbridge 

BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 
Arthur  N.  Magill,  Chairman;  Raymond  M.  Dickinson;  Mrs.  Florence  Horton 

CODE  OF  ETHICS   STUDY  COMMITTEE 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Chairman;   Jesse  Anderson;   Francis  J.   Cummings,  Ph.D.;   Alexander   F. 

Handel,  Ph.D.;  William  O.  McGill;  H.  Smith  Shumway;  McAllister  C.  Upshaw; 

Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D. 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

George  E.  Keane,  Chairman;  Jesse  Anderson;  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.;  Alan  T.  Hunt; 

J.  Arthur  Johnson;  Roy  Kumpe;  Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Ph.D.;  Winfield  S.  Rumsey; 

Irvin  P.  Schloss;  Charles  M.  See;  Allan  W.  Sherman,  Ph.D.;   Byron  M.  Smith; 

Raymond  Smythe,  Jr.;  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Litt.D.;  Charles  O.  Weber,  Jr. 

LONG-RANGE  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

Jake  Jacobson,  Chairman;  Marie  A.  Busch;  Philip  N.  Harrison;  Mrs.  Lee  Johnston; 
Bernard  M.  Krebs;  Roy  Kumpe;   Donald   W.  Perry 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 
William  J.  Ferrell,  Chairman;   Billy  Day,  Vice-Chairman 


NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

Reverend  A.  D.  Croft,  Chairman;  Reverend  Daniel  Munn;  Reverend  Harry  J.  Sutcliffe 

PAST-PRESIDENTS'  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Hulen  C.  Walker;  Joseph  F.  Clunk;  Captain  M.  C.  Robinson;  M.B.E.,  LL.D.;  Roy  Kumpe; 
Francis  B.  lerardi;  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.;  J.  Robert  Atkinson;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  LL.D.; 
Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  Croix  de  Guerre,  N.Sc,  LL.D.;  L.  L.  Watts;  George  F. 

Meyer;   Calvin   S.   Glover 

PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 

Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  Chairman;  Stewart  E.  Armstrong;  Cleo  R.  Dolan;  Vera  McClain; 

Raymond  D.  Williams 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Chairman;  W.  B.  Gaines;  M.  Anne  McGuire;  Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.; 

H.  Smith  Shumway 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  STRUCTURE  AND  FISCAL  CONTROL 

Allan  W.  Sherman,  Ph.D.,  Chairman;  M.   Robert  Barnett;   Reverend  Thomas   J.  Carroll; 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.;  Howard  H.  Hanson;  V.  S.  Harshbarger;  Marjorie  S.  Hooper 

(Coordination  with  Ethics  Study  Committee);   Jake  Jacobson    (Coordination  with 

Long-range  Planning  Committee);  A.  N.  Magill   (with  Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E., 

M.C.,  Croix  de  Guerre,  N.Sc,  LL.D.);  Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Geraldine 

Rougagnac;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  LL.D. 


SPECIAL  INTEREST  COMMITTEES 

MUSIC  COMMITTEE 
W.  Stanley  Wartenberg,  Chairman;  Mrs.  C.  S.  Edith  Simpson,  Secretary 

RECREATION  COMMITTEE 

Marian  Held,  Chairman 

SMALL  BUSINESS  MANAGERS 
Douglas  S.  Richardson,  Chairmart 

1961  HOST  COMMITTEE 

Co-chairmen:  Mrs.  Lee  Johnston,  St.  Louis  Lighthouse  Society  for  the  Blind,  and  Maurice  Olsen, 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind;  Virginia  Hackman,  St.  Louis  Council  of  Lady 
Lions;  V.  S.  Harshbarger,  Missouri  Bureau  for  the  Blind;  George  D.  Heltzell,  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind;  George  Lantz;  A.  E.  Michler,  St.  Louis  Council  of  Lions  Clubs;  Margaret  Queen, 
Henry  Wolfner  Memorial  Library  for  the  Blind;  United  Workers  for  the  Blind  of  St.  Louis. 


OFFICIAL  REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  NATIONAL 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND— Maurice  Olsen,  Executive 
Secretary,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS— Mrs.  Winifred  L.  Black,  Assistant  National  Director 
in  Charge  of  Volunteer  Services,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BLINDED  VETERANS  ASSOCIATION— Irvin  P.  Schloss,  Treasurer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CATHOLIC   HOSPITAL   ASSOCIATION    OF   THE   UNITED    STATES   AND    CANADA— 
Wilbur  Christopher,  Director  of  Personnel  Services,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  YOUTH— E.  J.  Water- 
house,  Litt.D.,  Secretary,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 

NATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ASSOCIATION— E.  B.  Whitten,  Executive  Director,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

WORLD  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND— Dr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Chair- 
man, United  States  Delegation,  New  York,  New  York 
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PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT 
OPENING  SESSION 

Chairman — Mrs.  Lee  Johnston,  Executive  Secretary 
Lighthouse  Society  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Proctor  N.   Carter,   Director 
Missouri   Division   of  Welfare,   Jefferson   City,   Missouri 


It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  you 
to  Missouri  for  your  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Con- 
vention. I  bring  you  greetings  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Missouri,  The  Honorable 
John  M.  Dalton,  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
Hilary  Bush,  whose  attendance  at  the  Gover- 
nors' Conference  in  Hawaii  prevented  his 
being  here  tonight. 

As  I  thought  of  this  meeting  this  evening, 
I  was  reminded  that  Mr.  Edward  R.  Murrow 
spoke  in  our  state  a  few  weeks  ago  and,  as 
visiting  speakers  frequently  do,  he  told  us 
some  things  about  our  home  state  that  we  had 
either  forgotten  or  had  never  known.  Back 
in  1921,  he  pointed  out,  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat  put  on  the  first  broadcast  of  a  heavy 
weight  title  fight,  between  Jack  Dempsey  and 
Carpenter.  A  year  later,  St.  Louis  Radio  Sta- 
tion KSD  carried  the  first  midnight  mass  ever 
heard  on  the  air,  from  the  Old  Cathedral  in 
St.  Louis.  A  year  after  that  Warren  Harding 
was  the  first  President  of  the  United  States 
ever  to  broadcast  over  the  radio.  He  spoke 
in  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Murrow  also  reminded  us 
that  a  young  St.  Louis  reporter  named  Henry 
Stanley  went  to  Africa  and  found  a  certain 
Dr.  Livingston.  And,  he  recalled  that  Tom 
Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn — and  the  St.  Louis 
Blues — were  all  born  in  the  state  of  Missouri. 

Apropos  of  our  meeting  tonight,  I  reflected 
on  certain  things  that  Missouri  could  claim 
that  are  directly  related  to  the  interests  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 

In  1850,  for  example,  the  first  school  for 
the  blind  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  was 
organized  in  St.  Louis,  and  for  111  years  it 
has  not  only  served  well  the  blind  children  of 


Missouri,  but  has  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  education  of  blind  children 
throughout  the  nation. 

I  remember  also  that  Dr.  Simon  Pollak,  a 
Board  Member  of  the  new  school  for  the  blind 
in  Missouri,  made  a  trip  to  Europe  in  I860 
and  observed  a  system  of  written  communica- 
tion for  blind  people  devised  by  Louis  Braille. 
This  he  brought  back  to  St.  Louis,  and  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Missouri  School.  This  system 
was  to  become,  after  years  of  bitter  battles, 
the  foundation  of  a  well  nigh  uniform  and 
universal  means  of  enlightenment  among  blind 
people  everywhere. 

We  must  not  forget  on  this  occasion  that, 
on  April  24,  1895,  the  organization  which 
was  destined  to  become  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was  formed  in 
St.  Louis,  so,  in  a  sense,  as  I  greet  you  tonight, 
I   can   say,  "Welcome  home". 

As  I  looked  over  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in 
your  program,  I  was  particularly  struck  by  one 
sentence  in  the  original  statement  of  purpose 
drawn  up  in  1895  here  in  St.  Louis.  We 
might  now  —  65  years  later  —  change  the 
wording  slightly,  but  the  vision  and  meaning 
behind  these  words  still  represent  the  essence 
of  our  purpose  and  the  heart  of  our  dream 
as  workers  for  the  blind. 

The  sentence  to  which  I  refer  reads: 

"The  blind,  like  all  other  classes,  know  and 
feel  that  the  highest  happiness  lies  in  an  active 
and  useful  life:  therefore,  the  greatest  charity 
which  can  be  extended  them  will  be  oppor- 
tunity for  self-help,  rendering  them  independ- 
ent and  self-sustaining." 
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I  wonder  what  the  gentlemen  who  wrote 
those  lines  sixty-five  years  ago  would  think  if 
they  could  be  here  with  us  tonight  and  could 
see  the  things  that  have  happened,  and  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  great  principle  they  enunciated 
here  at  the  very   birth   of  this   organization. 

I  am  thinking  of  such  things  as  the  de- 
velopment of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  blind  people;  the  techniques  and 
skills  that  have  been  achieved  in  the  areas 
of  personal  adjustment,  travel,  vocational 
training  and  placement;  the  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities that  now  exist;  the  increasing  avail- 
ability of  counseling  and  guidance  services; 
the  advances  in  medical,  psychiatric,  and  psy- 
chological services;  the  rapid  growth  of  serv- 
ices to  blind  children  and  their  parents;  the 
advances  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

All  of  these  things,  and  many  others,  those 
leaders  of  sixty-five  years  ago  would  view  with 
amazement,   and   I   can   imagine   them   saying 


something  like  this:  "You  have  tools  to  work 
with  today  far  beyond  anything  we  could  im- 
agine in  our  time.  Do  you  also  have  the  men, 
and  the  women,  with  the  ability,  the  imagi- 
nation, the  skills,  and  the  dedication,  to  use 
these  tools  wisely  and  effectively  to  serve  the 
blind  people  of  your  day  and  time?" 

As  I  look  out  upon  this  group  tonight,  and 
as  I  study  your  program,  I  think  my  answer 
would  have  to  be,  "Yes — Yes,  we  have  the 
people,  and  they  are  here  now,  precisely  be- 
cause they  are  aware  of  the  continuing  need  to 
learn,  to  develop  skills  and  abilities,  to  grow 
with  the  times — Yes,  the  job  ivill  he  done  and 
done  well. 

I  wish  for  you  a  most  successful  confer- 
ence— and,  I  hope  you  take  time  out  to  have 
a  little  fun.  Again,  I  welcome  you  to  the 
Show-Me  State.  I  want  you  to  enjoy  every 
minute  that  you  are  here. 

Thank  you. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Mrs.  Edward  G.  Brungard,  Director  of   Parks, 
Recreation  and  Forestry,   St.  Louis,  Missouri 


It  is  my  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
be  here  to  extend  to  this  Thirty-Fifth  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  a  warm  and  hearty 
welcome  to  St.  Louis. 

Our  beloved  Mayor  Raymond  R.  Tucker, 
who  has  undergone  surgery  and  is  now  con- 
valescing at  home,  has  instructed  me  as  his 
representative  here  tonight  to  assure  each  one 
of  you  that  we  stand  ready  to  help  in  every 
way  to  make  your  visit  in  St.  Louis  an  enjoy- 
able one. 

It  is  regrettable  that  you  as  a  group  have 
not  been  in  St.  Louis  for  GG  years.  As  your 
organization  has  grown  from  75  members  in 
1905,  to  1,400  members  in  1961,  so  we  in 
St.  Louis  have  grown  and  prospered  in  those 
years. 

A  varied  number  of  cultural  attractions  are 
always  available  to  the  St.  Louis  visitor. 
Among  these  are  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Gardens,  with  its  large  collection  of  plant  life, 
second  only  to  the  Kew  Gardens  in  London, 


with  its  exciting  new  Climatron  displaying 
tropical  plants  from  all  over  the  world  and 
its   wonderful   collection   of   orchids. 

I  understand  a  model  of  the  Riverfront  De- 
velopment, commemorating  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition,  will  be  displayed  for  you 
to  see.  At  the  Bi-centennial  Celebration  of 
the  Founding  of  St.  Louis  in  1964,  we  are 
hoping  the  dramatic  stainless  steel  arch,  which 
at  its  highest  point  will  rise  above  our  tallest 
buildings,  will  symbolize  the  Gateway  to  the 
West  —  which   St.  Louis  was  and  is. 

In  this  riverfront  area  you  may  visit  one  of 
the  oldest  churches  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
The  Old  Cathedral,  along  with  the  Old  Court- 
house, the  scene  of  the  famous  Dred  Scott 
Decision. 

We  are  proud  to  have  in  St.  Louis  two  top 
institutions  of  higher  learning  —  Washington 
University  and  St.  Louis  University. 

For  a  delightful  evening  under  the  stars,  I 
urge  you  to  attend  this  week's  production  of 
the     Municipal     Opera,     Forest     Park.       The 
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Muny  Opera  is  a  proud  civic  asset  —  a  unique 
theatre  —  alone  in  its  greatness.  It  is  the 
only  outdoor  theatre  in  the  world  that  is  air- 
conditioned. 

This  week's  musical  is  "Kiss  Me  Kate". 
Cole  Porter's  music  and  lyrics  run  throughout 
the  hilariously  romantic  plot  that  chiefly  con- 
cerns the  efforts  of  Frank  Graham  to  re-woo 
his  ex-wife,  while  both  are  playing  the  leading 
role  in  Shakespeare's  "Taming  of  the  Shrew." 


His  songs  include  "So  in  Love,"  "Wunderbar", 
and  many  others. 

If  time  allows,  I  suggest  visiting  the  St. 
Louis  Zoo  in  Forest  Park;  Gaslight  Square  at 
Boyle  and  Olive,  near  Mid-town  St.  Louis  is 
a  unique  assortment  of  entertainment  spots, 
European  coffee  houses,  "beat"  cocktail 
lounges,  antique  shops,  and  the  art  galleries 
and  unusual  restaurants  at  the  city's  Art 
Museum  in  Forest  Park. 


RESPONSE  TO  SPEECH  OF  WELCOME 
and  KEYNOTE  ADDRESS 

Mary  E.  Switzer,  President 

National  Rehabilitation  Association 

Director,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Harshbarger; 
that  was  one  of  the  nicest  introductions  I 
have  ever  had. 

Madam  Chairman,  and  friends  and  associ- 
ates in  the  AAWB: 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  tonight  with 
you,  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  many 
old  friends  and  perhaps  make  some  new  ones. 
You  will  note  that  I  am  listed  on  the  pro- 
gram as  giving  a  response;  and  what  sort  of 
response  would  you  expect  me  to  give  to  the 
two  charming  welcomes  that  we  have  just 
received  on  behalf  of  the  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri and  the  Mayor  of  St.  Louis?  But  I 
would  make  one  response,  and  say  that  I 
would  dearly  love  to  go  to  "Kiss  Me  Kate" 
and  hope  1  can! 

This  meeting,  here,  and  this  Association,  is 
uniquely  symbolic  of  the  progress  and  present 
state  of  the  work  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
disabled  everywhere.  And  I  think  in  work 
for  the  blind  particularly,  and  especially  as  it 
is  exemplified  by  the  many  leaders  in  this 
work  who  are  blind,  the  circle  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  present,  and  on  into  the  future, 
is  global  today  as  never  before.     In  the  work 


and  in  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
through  the  centuries  by  the  efforts  of  blind 
leaders  and  people  who  were  dedicated  to 
make  the  blind  part  of  society,  instead  of 
separated  from  it,  there  has  been  a  unique 
link  from  century  to  century,  from  country  to 
country,  and  from  town  to  town.  I  was  never 
more  struck  with  the  common  interest  and 
spirit  that  pervades  this  Association  and  all  its 
members,  and  the  reflections  of  its  work 
throughout  the  world,  than  on  last  Friday,  in 
my  office,  where  I  was  visited  by  a  blind  col- 
league from  Damascus  in  Syria,  accompanied 
by  his  sister,  and  a  young  man  who  is  studying 
here  in  America  so  that  he  may  go  back  to 
his  country  to  help  in  its  development.  This 
gentleman  had  come  to  find  out  from  us  what 
new  things  there  were  to  learn  in  the  training 
of  the  blind  for  a  full  life;  he  had  with  him — 
as  so  many  of  us  carry  from  place  to  place — 
an  album  of  photographs  and  examples  of 
handiwork  that  were  done  in  what  I  would 
judge  to  be  a  most  modern  facility  in  the  city 
of  Damascus  in  Syria.  Here  blind  children 
are  taught  their  own  language,  and  taught 
music,  and  educated  as  fully  as  possible.    They 
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are  a  beacon  to  the  rest  of  their  city  and  coun- 
try, because  this  is  the  only  school  in  Syria 
where  English  is  taught  in  the  elementary 
grades. 

And  then,  as  we  looked  at  the  pictures  of 
the  work,  spoke  of  the  problems  of  expanding 
the  program,  and  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
the  adult  part — the  workshop,  the  develop- 
ment of  training  programs  to  rehabilitate  the 
adult  blind  into  the  community  of  Syria — 
I  was  struck  with  two  things:  With  the  uni- 
versality of  the  problem  in  time  and  place,  and 
with  the  most  encouraging  evidence  that  every- 
one does  not  have  to  make  the  same  mistake. 
Here,  in  a  country,  which  by  many  of  our 
standards  would  be  considered  underdeveloped, 
is  a  program  that  any  of  us  would  be  glad  to 
see  duplicated  in  our  agency.  Somehow  or 
another,  through  the  exchange  of  educational 
experiences  and  opportunities,  through  visits, 
through  missionary  help,  through  many,  many 
ways,  the  best  of  the  modern  philosophy  and 
techniques  in  the  education  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  is  going  on  in  Damascus  in  Syria, 
though  in  that  part  of  the  world  there  is  still 
so  much  superstition  and  rejection  of  dis- 
ability. For  example,  the  mobility  of  the  blind 
is  taken  for  granted.  I  am  reminded  of  some 
of  the  things  I  saw  in  the  Republics  to  the 
south  of  us:  A  colleague  was  going  on  to 
South  America,  and  I  told  him  I  hoped  he 
would  be  able  to  ride  buses  alone,  because, 
when  I  was  in  Mexico  they  were  not  allowed 
to  do  that. 

This  little  visit  symbolized  to  me  the 
breadth  and  extent  of  our  interest  and  of  the 
work  we  do  together;  it  symbolized,  too,  the 
extent  to  which  we  in  this  country  have  the 
responsibility  for  fulfilling  our  own  destiny 
with  the  many  wonderful  resources  and  op- 
portunities that  we  have,  and  of  following 
around  the  world  the  challenges  and  oppor- 
tunities that  open  up  to  us  to  put  into  effect 
the  President's  dream  of  world  peace.  Our 
President  has  not  had  time,  yet,  to  really  get 
interested  in  the  details  of  rehabilitation.  But 
every  once  in  a  while  he  says  something  that 
is  really  a  clarion  call  and  an  ideal  for  us  to 
strive  for.  When  he  was  talking  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Council,  almost  as  soon  as  he  took 
office,  he  gave  us  a  text  for  this  convention 
and  for  any  convention  of  work  with  disabled 
people.     "If  we  summon  to  the  real  tasks  we 


face,  our  resources  of  mind  and  will  and  ma- 
terial strength,  if  we  never  lose  sight  of  our 
common  goals,  then  we  will  have  carried  for- 
ward, in  our  time,  the  old  task  of  our  com- 
munity, to  preserve  and  extend  the  values 
of  a  civilization  which  has  lighted  man's  way 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years."  We  in 
rehabilitation  have  the  tools  and  the  strengths 
and  the  vision,  I  think,  to  continue  this  dream 
and  to  make  it  fulfill  itself  in  all  parts  of  our 
country  and  the  world. 

Now,  why  do  I  say  this?  The  last  time  I 
met  with  the  AAWB  was  a  number  of  years 
ago  at  your  Los  Angeles  meeting,  and  most 
of  the  discussion  at  that  time  was  agonizing 
over  what  we  did  not  have,  wondering  how 
we  would  ever  have  a  base  on  which  we  could 
build  a  really  comprehensive  program  of  re- 
habilitation nationally.  Since  that  time  many, 
many  things  have  happened,  and  many  great 
dreams  have  come  true,  and  many  more 
dreams  have  started.  The  vocational  rehabili- 
tation legislation  of  1954  laid  such  a  firm 
foundation  for  our  program  that  we  now  have 
the  basic  columns  of  strength  on  which  to 
build,  if  we  have  the  vision  and  the  wisdom 
and  the  talent  to  continue  our  work. 

Sunday  evening  is  not  a  time  for  figures 
or  statistics,  but  perhaps  only  for  exhortation. 
It  is  comforting,  I  think,  to  test  our  progress 
and  to  see  where  we  are,  by  a  little  measure- 
ment of  the  length  of  the  road  over  which 
we  have  come;  while  we  know  that  dollars  are 
not  everything,  we  know  that  dollars  are  the 
means  by  which  we  can  remove  the  road- 
blocks to  the  goal  we  seek.  And  it  is  a 
comforting  and  encouraging  thing  to  be  able 
to  come  to  a  group  of  workers  in  this  field, 
from  public  and  private  agencies,  and  say  that, 
in  six  years,  we  have  more  than  tripled  our 
investment  of  Federal  dollars  in  the  public 
program  of  rehabilitation;  that  we  have  initi- 
ated and  carried  forward  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram in  research  and  training,  and  have, 
through  the  Facilities  Construction  Act — the 
Hill-Burton  program — made  it  possible  for  a 
great  many  facilities,  including  those  serving 
the  blind,  to  come  into  being  where  there  was 
nothing  before. 

We  did  put  back  to  work,  last  year,  almost 
90,000  men  and  women,  of  whom  many 
thousands  were  blind.  This  is  a  far  cry  from 
the   need,   but   this   is   a   good   step   ahead   of 
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where  we  were  in  1954  when  there  were  only 
55,000  in  that  column.  And,  of  even  more 
significance  than  the  figures  are  the  kinds  of 
people  that  are  at  last  coming  to  have  their 
place  in  the  sun  and  their  opportunity  to 
receive  the  training  and  rehabilitation  that 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  work.  There  is 
a  greater  percentage  of  older  people — over  45 
— a  higher  percentage  of  blind  and  deaf-blind 
and  deaf;  groups  that  we  never  served  be- 
fore— the  mentally  ill  and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. Advances  have  been  made  possible 
through  the  knowledge  and  procedures  that 
have  been  developed  throughout  vast  networks 
of  research  and  demonstration  projects  which 
have  resulted  in  new  challenges  and  new  ex- 
amples of  how  better  things  can  be  done  for 
many  kinds  of  people.  Here  in  this  room  are 
many  individuals  who  took  chances  with  us 
in  those  early  days  and  who  were  willing  to 
commit  the  resources  of  their  community  ef- 
forts to  a  joint  effort  with  us  to  chart  new 
paths  and  new  sources,  to  go  to  their  usual 
sources  of  financial  support  and  reach  out  for 
more  to  serve  different  people  to  do  different 
things.  Agencies  concerned  primarily  with 
children  went  into  the  adult  field — and  every- 
one in  rehabilitation  knows  that  the  tech- 
niques of  dealing  with  children  are  relatively 
simple  compared  to  those  that  have  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  rehabilitation  of  adults.  In  this 
area  we  have  had  example  after  example  of 
what  joint  effort  can  do;  we  have  tried  to 
conserve  knowledge  that  was  gathered  for  us 
and  we  have  tried  to  extend,  through  the  in- 
ducement into  the  field  of  scholars  everywhere, 
new    research   and    to   dream    new    dreams. 

Just  to  give  a  few  examples  of  some  of  the 
exciting  things  that  are  going  on  that  would 
be  of  special  interest  to  you  in  the  field  of 
work  of  the  blind:  You  know,  of  course,  of 
the  cooperative  efforts  that  we  have  had 
through  the  public  program  and  the  AAWB 
in  many  areas.  I  think  this  year,  and  at  this 
convention,  you  will  be  most  interested  and 
excited  to  hear  and  to  discuss  the  report  of 
the  Home  Teaching  Study.  "We  have  been 
particularly  gratified  and  encouraged  by  this 
collaborative  eflfort;  we  have  been  fortunate 
in  the  person  who  directed  it,  Miss  Cosgrove, 
whose  experience  in  related  fields  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  many  problems  of  this  com- 
plicated   area.      I   think   we   would   all    agree 


that  home  teaching,  its  possibilities  and  its 
potentialities,  v/ill  receive  a  great  lift,  in  fact 
it  already  has,  by  the  study  itself,  and  by  the 
discussions  which  will  follow  from  it,  and  by 
the  further  collaborative  effort  that  we  hope 
will  grow  out  of  your  analysis  and  your  de- 
sires concerning  it.  It  is  a  tribute,  I  think, 
to  many  of  you  who  are  here  that  you  were 
able  to  give  so  freely,  and  so  willingly  of  your 
experiences,  your  hopes,  the  mistakes,  weak- 
nesses and  strengths  of  this  very  characteris- 
tically American  effort  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
instruction  across-the-board  to  blind  people 
in  their  homes. 

We  have  another  project  which  is  just  be- 
ginning and  which  we  are  excited  about,  too 
— in  another  field.  The  digging  out  and  con- 
servation of  the  great  thinking  about  blind- 
ness, its  influence  on  society  and  culture,  and 
the  preparation  of  an  anthology  and  a  bibli- 
ography, which  will  bring  up-to-date  the  very 
wonderful  ones  that  have  been  done  at  Perkins 
and  by  the  American  Foundation  and  other 
groups.  We  would  like  to  capitalize  on  the 
Washington  resources  which  sometimes  get 
lost  and  hidden  because  we  do  not  go  after 
them.  And  again,  your  Association  is  col- 
laborating in  this  effort,  and  I  hope  that,  with 
a  skilled  librarian  to  guide  it,  we  will  come 
to  this  convention  a  year  or  two  from  now 
with  another  dramatic  and  exciting  example 
of  how  we  work  together  for  the  common 
cause. 

In  university  centers  throughout  the  coun- 
try— at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology up  in  Boston  and  at  other  places — we 
have  an  amazing  variety  of  scientists  and 
workers  delving  into  the  secrets  of  physics  and 
electronics,  trying  to  solve  these  problems  that 
have  baffled  people  for  so  many  years.  We 
have  great  hopes  now,  in  this  age  of  nuclear 
physics  and  in  the  wedding  of  biology  and 
physics,  medicine  and  biology  and  engineer- 
ing, of  opening,  with  the  keys  provided  by 
these  talented  people,  the  secrets  and  the  com- 
pensating mechanisms  that  can  help  to  offset 
the  effect  of  loss  of  sight. 

There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  this  can 
be  done — the  perfecting  of  the  cane,  the  ap- 
plication of  our  whole  field  of  automation  and 
electronics  to  the  translating  of  the  printed 
word  and  the  spoken  word  into  Braille.  You 
will    be    hearing    more    of    this    from    many,^ 
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people,  but  this  commitment  of  the  best  brains 
at  a  big  institution  like  MIT  seems  to  me  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  we  have  come  of  age, 
that  we  have  given  our  problems  to  the  great 
minds  of  our  time,  and  that,  given  the  sup- 
port they  need,  they  will  solve  some  of  the 
questions  we  must  answer  in  our  lifetime. 

Of  the  500-odd  projects  that  we  have  under 
way,  there  are  more  than  50  that  are  related 
in  one  way  or  another  to  the  field  of  blind- 
ness and  are  addressed  to  methods  of  com- 
pensating for  it  and  assisting  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  blind  people.  Some  of  these  are  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  placement.  This,  I 
think,  is  a  unique  contribution  at  a  time  when 
farming  is  becoming  more  mechanized,  small 
people  are  being  driven  out  of  the  very 
healthy  and  homey  way  of  life,  and  when 
agricultural  experiments  carried  on  through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  many  groups  are 
showing  how  jobs  in  farming  are  still  eco- 
nomically and  socially  secure,  and  can  be 
widely  available  to  blind  people.  This  is  a 
contribution  over  and  above  the  job  itself, 
because  it  is  reversing  a  trend  and  is  keeping 
alive  an  ideal  which  is  very  essential  in  this 
fast-moving  conversion  of  rural  America  into 
a  mechanized  rural  America. 

This  has  a  secondary  effect  also,  on  em- 
ployment generally:  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant preoccupations  that  we  have  is  the  ever- 
pressing  need  for  enlarging  the  opportunities 
for  all  of  our  disabled  people,  but  especially 
the  blind,  to  take  advantage  of  the  professional 
growth  that  the  spread  of  education  has  made 
possible  in  our  country.  It  is  gratifying  that, 
more  and  more,  we  are  getting  the  public 
agencies  to  enlarge  their  sights  on  the  support 
of  professional  education  and  instruction  for 
disabled  people,  including  blind  people,  and 
to  provide  the  tools  that  are  necessary  for 
young  blind  people  to  go  to  college  and  suc- 
cessfully compete  in  a  highly  competitive  situ- 
ation. And,  by  the  way,  it  has  been  interest- 
ing to  watch  joint  projects  developing  here, 
too!  In  our  state,  for  example,  the  rehabilita- 
tion agency  combined  with  the  Veterans  hos- 
pital and  put  on  a  program  helping  to  record 
parts  of  texts  that  could  not  be  generally  sup- 
plied. But  out  of  this  can  come  a  whole  new 
area  of  help  for  young  college  students,  be- 
cause, if  we  are  going  to  open  the  doors  of 
our  institutions  to  them  we  must  provide  them 


with  the  means  by  which  they  can  fulfill  the 
need  of  the  educational  challenge.  It  is  not 
enough  just  to  provide  professional  education, 
or  even  a  professional  opportunity,  as  I  see 
it;  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  insure 
the  steady  advancement  that  has  been  char- 
acteristic of  professional  life  in  America.  I 
would  like  to  think,  for  example,  that  all 
students  of  the  law  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity that  has  come,  made  by  himself,  to  one 
of  our  most  popular  lawyers  in  Virginia,  who 
is  also  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
Law  School,  Mr.  Munford  Boyd.  He  is  run- 
ning on  one  of  the  tickets  on  which  we  are 
going  to  vote  next  Tuesday,  for  Attorney 
General  of  the  State.  And  he — it  was  said 
in  the  morning  paper — is  probably  the  best 
vote-getter  on  either  of  the  tickets;  not  be- 
cause he  is  blind,  of  course,  but  because  he 
has  such  a  large  network  of  satisfied  students 
and  clients.  Now  here  is  a  very  good  example 
of  a  professional  opportunity  realized  by  the 
individual,  and  taken  advantage  of  by  the  com- 
munity, as  proper  and  appropriate,  at  a  time 
in  which  we  need  political  leadership  of  the 
highest  order. 

This  problem  of  employment  is  another 
pressing  one,  and  the  talents  of  all  of  us  need 
to  be  directed  toward  it.  I  think  that  the 
effort  and  the  specialized  know-how  that 
workers  in  the  field  of  the  blind  have  brought 
to  breaking  down  one  barrier  after  another 
can  have  an  even  more  far-reaching  effect  in 
this  day  and  time  in  the  depressed  areas.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  over- 
weening problems  crying  for  solution,  and  one 
to  which  we  need  to  direct  more  and  more  of 
our  efforts,  in  research  and  demonstration, 
and    in    collaborative   work. 

And  now,  I  would  just  like  to  say,  in 
closing,  a  few  words  about  some  of  the  chal- 
lenges ahead,  some  of  the  areas  where  we  need 
study,  some  of  the  areas  where  we  need  train- 
ing. Even  though  we  are  spending  almost 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  in 
training  of  one  kind  or  another  related  to  the 
challenges  of  work  for  the  blind,  there  are 
still  tremendous  gaps  and  tremendous  needs. 
One  wonders  sometimes  what  the  problems 
are  and  how  they  can  be  solved,  of  recruiting 
dedicated  young  people  to  come  into  the  field 
of  work  with  the  disabled.  How  can  we 
keep   our  forces  well  filled  with   people  who 
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see  the  dramatic  advantages  of  working  with 
people  through  this  method?  Well,  perhaps, 
in  the  two  courses  at  Boston  University  and 
Western  Michigan,  we  will  learn,  not  only 
how  to  find  people  who  can  break  new  ground 
here  but,  from  this  effort,  how  we  can  re- 
cruit young  people  to  go  into  many  other 
areas  of  work.  When  you  see  the  results  of 
the  Russian-language  Project  at  Georgetown 
University  you  will  see  not  only  a  very  thrill- 
ing experience  for  young  people — young  blind 
people — to  learn  Russian  in  a  new  way,  but  it 
will  open  up  a  vista  to  many  of  you  who  are 
interested  in  languages  as  to  how  a  language 
can  be  mastered  in  only  one  or  two  years.  I 
think  this  experiment  that  we  are  sponsoring 
together  at  Georgetown  University  will,  not 
only  open  up  new  areas  of  work  (in  a  very 
much  needed  field  in  our  country)  to  blind 
students  who  have  a  language  aptitude,  but 
it  is  opening  the  eyes  of  the  instructors  and 
the  linguistic  experts  at  the  University  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  teaching,  verbally,  without 
the  usual  machinery  that  goes  with  seeing. 
Most  of  our  interesting  and  exciting  projects 
have  this  kind  of  side  effect,  as  the  medical 
education  grants  to  the  schools  of  medicine 
have  evolved  again  in  connection  with  the 
teaching  of  ophthalmology,  the  challenge  to 
expand  the  whole  range  of  knowledge,  not 
only  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  but  of  blind- 
ness   itself 

In  our  network  of  optical-aid  clinics  over 
the  country  we  are  learning,  not  only  the 
value  of  those  particular  procedures  to  assist 
the  visually  handicapped,  but  also  the  influence 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  clinic  can  have 
on  the  training  of  young  ophthalmologists, 
and  what  we  can  do  to  spread  this  training 
ever  more  widely.  I  am  always  struck,  too, 
with  the  problems  of  multiple  disability,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  challenges  I  would  like  to 
leave  with  you  tonight. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  experiences  together 
— many  of  you  and  I — in  developing  better 
ways  of  handling  the  problems  of  the  deaf- 
blind;  we  have  many  thrilling  examples  of 
people  who  have  overcome  this  dual  handi- 
cap. There  are  other  dual  handicaps  that  are 
equally  important  and  cry  equally  for  solution. 
We  have  had  much  success  with  the  ap- 
proaches we  have  made  to  the  rehabilitation 
of    the    young    mentally    retarded,    generally 


speaking,  through  our  projects  and  through 
the  emphasis  of  the  state  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies, on  this  question.  Perhaps  because  it  is 
a  problem  particularly  close  to  the  hearts  of 
many  of  the  people  in  our  administration, 
we  are  especially  interested  in  doing  more 
and  more  about  it.  We  have  had  some  ex- 
amples recently  that  make  us  feel  that  we 
should  try  immediately  to  isolate  some  of  the 
young  mentally  retarded  blind  children  and 
try  to  start  them  on  the  road  to  education 
and  rehabilitation.  This  is  going  to  take  a 
great  deal  of  very  dedicated  work  by  many 
people.  If  we  make  a  big  pitch  to  put  extra- 
ordinary effort  into  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  retarded  who  are  also  blind,  we  could 
confuse  the  public  and  cause  them  to  mix  up 
the  two  disabilities;  but  I  think  we  have  been 
around  long  enough  to  safeguard  our  public 
understanding  against  that  mistake. 

I  truly  do  not  know  the  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem— who  should  do  it.'  Should  it  be  done 
by  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  regular  edu- 
cational system  of  teaching  blind  children? 
Should  it  be  done  by  separate  agencies?  Should 
the  responsibility  be  taken  by  those  groups 
who  work  primarily  with  the  retarded?  These 
are  unanswered  questions  which  I  hope  you 
will  think  about  and  ponder,  and  come  up 
with  some  trial  solutions  that  we  can  work 
on  together,  so  that  we  can  make  a  start  on 
this  problem  that  has  been  baffling  us  all. 
One  or  two  schools  have  been  brave  and  cour- 
ageous and  helped  to  break  ground;  we  need 
more.  We  need  more  work  in  all  these 
fields.  And,  we  need  your  understanding  sup- 
port for  our  work  here  at  home  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  agencies,  for  no  rehabili- 
tation program  is  stronger  than  the  public 
agency  which  is  responsible  for  it.  The  vol- 
untary groups  that  have  assisted  in  supplying 
service  to  the  blind  throughout  the  century 
will  need  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the 
evolving  network  of  services  that  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  bureaus  represented  in  our  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
And,  not  only  will  we  be  supplying  them  at 
home,  we  are  now  called  upon  to  supply  them 
all  over  the  world.  In  our  responsibilities 
this  year  we  have  $1,000,000  to  spend  in  9 
countries,  and  we  have  projects  of  research 
and  demonstration  in  work  for  the  blind  in 
India  and  Israel,  in  Pakistan  and  Yugoslavia, 
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in  Poland  and  Brazil.  So,  we  are  really  in 
the  work  together,  and  we  have  a  wealth  of 
strength  to  mobilize  and  a  wealth  of  courage 
to  call  on.  And  this  Association  represents, 
so  uniquely,  all  the  elements  that  any  com- 
munity needs  to  solve  the  problems  of  dis- 
ability, the  public  sector,  the  voluntary  sector, 
the  religious  sector,  dealing  with  children, 
dealing  with  adults,  providing  work  oppor- 
tunities, doing  research,  working  together  in 
all  manner  of  ways.  This  is  the  kind  of  a 
group  that  must  expand  its  influence,  through 
becoming  more  and  more  a  social-action  force 
in  the  community,  in  the  country,  and  in  the 
world.  And  I  know  it  will  succeed,  because 
as  a  member,  I  hope  to  vote  favorably  on  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  I  know 
that  your  President  and  officers  are  eager  for 
an  opportunity  to  spread  the  influence  of  this 


Association  ever  more  widely.  As  President 
of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association  this 
year,  I  welcome  this  evidence  of  the  maturing 
influence  of  this  group,  and  it  makes  me  feel 
very  happy  to  be  with  you  here  tonight,  to 
see  so  many  old  and  dedicated  friends,  and  to 
feel  the  security  that  a  public  official  gets  from 
such  a  gathering  as  this. 

"To  dare  is  half  the  doing  of  the  dream. 
Whose   dreaming   lights   the   crannies   of 

the  world.  .  . 
Life   lives   for   joy   in   striving:    face    the 
foe  and  then 

Victorious  or  vanquished,  we  have  won." 
So    said    our    dear    Richard    Kinney,    so    elo- 
quently, and  so  say  I — we  must  win;  we  must 
give  hope;  we  must  work  together  to  achieve 
this  dream. 


PRESIDENTAL  ADDRESS 

H.  A.  Wood,   President 

Executive   Secretary,   North   Carolina   Commission    for   the   Blind 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Thank  you,  Mrs.  Johnston,  for  that  gracious 
introduction.  And  to  you,  my  friends,  as  the 
milk  cow  said  to  the  old  Vermont  farmer  on 
a  cold  morning,  "Thank  you  for  that  warm 
hand".  On  behalf  of  all  of  us,  I  express  deep 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  people  on 
the  platform  who  have  honored  us  by  their 
presence   tonight. 

The  first  time  I  read  the  foreword  in  the 
official  program  for  this  Thirty-Fifth  Conven- 
tion, I  suddenly  realized  that,  when  this  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  in  1895,  the  west,  right 
here  in  St.  Louis,  was  really  young:  Wild  Bill 
Hickok  was  only  39  years  old;  Jesse  James 
was  29;  and  Billy  the  Kid  was  really  a  kid! 
Things  have  changed  since  then.  From  rugged 
individualism  we  have  now  developed  a  new 
concept  of  the  American  Way  of  Life  that 
might  be  described  as  "condemning  a   risque 


movie,  attending  it  to  see  if  it's  as  shocking 
as  advertised,  and  then  complaining  because 
the  risque  parts  have  been  cut  out." 

You  may  have  difficulty  in  following  my 
brief  remarks  tonight,  because  I  am  going  to 
be  serious — deadly  serious.  We  have  work  to 
do  during  this  convention.  You  are  going 
to  have  to  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
history.  You  have  honored  me  by  permitting 
me  to  serve  as  your  President  longer  than 
I  should  have  done.  On  the  three  previous 
occasions  when  you  sat  through  my  so-called 
"Presidential  Addresses,"  I  have  given  you  a 
report  of  what  has  happened  between  each 
convention;  but  tonight,  I  want  to  talk  about 
tomorrow. 

During  the  past  years,  almost  four  of  them, 
as  your  President  I  have  come  to  know  the 
membership     of     this     Association     well.      In 
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Philadelphia  in  1958,  I  stated  that  an  analysis 
of  the  PROCEEDINGS  of  AAWB  showed  that 
the  members  could  blow  hot  and  cold;  that 
they  could  be  misguided  and  perhaps  foolish 
at  times;  but  they  could  also  be  brave,  com- 
passionate, and  capable  of  great  sacrifice — and 
that  when  the  chips  were  down  and  the  issues 
of  right  and  wrong  were  clear,  You  could  be 
magnificently  right  Well,  the  chips  are  down 
now. 

In  Detroit  in  1959,  I  was  gently  chided  by 
one  of  my  closest  and  dearest  friends,  a  man 
who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  in  work  for  blind  people,  because  he 
felt  that  my  remarks  were,  in  his  words, 
"almost  maudlin".  He  objected  to  the  allegory 
I  used  in  urging  that  we  "turn  on  the  lights 
of  Mobility,  of  Communication,  of  Employ- 
ment, of  Attitudes,  of  Sensory  Adaptation." 
But  he  had  no  quarrel  with  my  plea  for 
Tolerance  when  I  said  that  "most  of  the 
critical  things  which  become  the  starting 
points  of  our  destiny,  were  little  things — 
little  things  you  and  I  could  do.  That  our 
strength  would  never  lie  in  numbers  or  ma- 
terial resources;  but  it  would  reside  only  in 
our  will,  our  faith,  our  intelligence,  our  moral 
forces  and  our  TOLERANCES.  These  things  I 
believe!" 

At  Bal  Harbour,  Miami  Beach,  last  year, 
I  joined  Father  Tom  Carroll  in  his  admoni- 
tions that,  if  we,  who  say  that  "blindness  is 
our  business,"  expect  to  establish  a  sound  pub- 
lic understanding  of  blindness,  we  must  de- 
velop an  understanding  among  ourselves  of 
what  we  really  think  about  blindness.  And 
he  was  not  talking  about  exploiters  or  hypo- 
crites or  vested  interests.  He  was  talking 
about  "Us  weak  human  beings — not  always 
sure  of  just  where  we  stand — sometimes  feel- 
ing one  thing  while  knowing  another."  And 
I  joined  hands  with  Bob  Barnett  in  flinging  a 
few  "Booms  and  Boomerangs"  when  he 
pointed  out  that  "for  years,  many  of  us  have 
felt  that  there  was  something  inconsistent  in 
our  arguments  concerning  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic acceptability  of  blind  persons — their 
normalcy,  if  you  please — while  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  argued  for  and  have  secured 
preferential  benefits  or  services  on  the  basis 
that  blindness  somehow  automatically  makes 
a  person   sub-normal." 

My  purpose  in  giving  you  this  background 


was  to  get  you  a  little  shook  up,  so  that  you 
will  listen  when  I  take  my  text  for  tonight. 
Here  it  is:  "The  Price  of  Progress  is  the 
Risk  of  Change".  In  the  words  of  a  once 
popular  song,  "Sumpin's  Gotta  Give"!  And  I 
am  referring  to  the  Report  mailed  to  you  by 
the  Committee  on  Structure  and  Fiscal  Con- 
trol. By  unanimous  vote  at  last  year's  con- 
vention, you  gave  me  a  mandate  to  set  up 
a  Committee  on  Structure  and  Fiscal  Control. 
This  Committee  was  charged  with  five  well- 
defined  responsibilities: 

1.  To  review  the  structure  of  the  organiza- 
tion as  indicated  in  its  Constitution  and  By- 
laws and  to  recommend  necessary  changes  in 
its  structure  which  will  result  in  better  ac- 
complishment of  the  goals  and  functions  of 
the  organization. 

2.  To  review  the  composition  of,  and  the 
powers  of,  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  position  of  a  full-time  Executive  Secretary, 
which  will  result  in  a  more  effective  and  effi- 
cient balance  between  administrative  control 
and  policy-making  functions,  and  to  make 
necessary  recommendations  thereto. 

3.  To  establish  close  liaison  between  this 
Committee  and  an  already  existing  Committee, 
which  is  charged  with  reviewing  and  making 
recommendations  with  regard  to  the  report 
of  the  Long-range  Planning  Committee. 

4.  To  consider  the  above  in  relation  to  a 
fiscal  program  which  will  insure  adequate  fi- 
nancial support;  and  to  establish  appropriate 
budgetary  planning  and  control  to  produce 
maximum  utilization   of  financial   support. 

5.  That  this  Committee  be  instructed  to  re- 
port to  the  members  of  the  AAWB  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  for  action  at  its 
next  Annual   Meeting. 

I  carried  out  your  instructions.  The  Com- 
mittee was  established.  Its  members  were  all 
recognized  leaders  in  this  organization.  They 
worked  intelligently,  diligently  and  tirelessly 
— and  often  at  great  personal  sacrifice. 

Dr.  Allan  Sherman,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, has  mailed  to  you  a  summary  of  the 
work  done.  He  described  how  the  Committee 
made  every  effort  to  evaluate  the  various  view- 
points  expressed   by   the   membership   of   the 
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Association;  the  formation  of  various  sub- 
committees to  do  specialized  studies  in  several 
areas;  and  the  coordination  of  the  work  of 
these  sub-committees  at  the  meeting  of  the 
full  Committee  in  "Washington  on  May  8th 
and  9th.  Then,  on  May  26th,  the  full  Com- 
mittee met  with  your  Board  of  Directors  and 
Past  Presidents.  This  was  a  memorable  day. 
I  always  try  to  practice  what  I  preach.  A 
moment  ago,  I  read  my  text:  "THE  PRICE  OF 
Progress  is  the  Risk  of  Change".  We 
started  with  a  breakfast  meeting.  We  re- 
grouped and  worked  until  noon.  Then  we 
had  lunch  and  continued  working  as  we  ate. 
Have  you  ever  tried  to  chair  a  meeting  where 
Jake  Jacobson's  bass  voice,  Peter  Salmon's 
Irish  tenor,  Vernon  Hull's  uncertain  baritone, 
and  Marjorie  Hooper's  lyric  soprano  competed 
with  the  masticatory  crunching  of  Yankee 
god-awful  hard  rolls,  accompanied  by  Bob 
Barnett's  offbeat  "Boom-boom"?  One  price 
I  paid  for  this  progress  was  the  invasion  of 
my  frail  body  by  a  massive  virus  which  has 
left  me  with  certain  biological  modifications 
unsalutary  to  notice!  But  we  kept  right  on 
working  until  7:30  in  the  evening.  We  re- 
viewed the  work  of  the  Committee;  we  read 
and  reread  every  word  of  the  proposed  revised 
Constitution  and  By-laws;  we  revised  some  sec- 
tions and  rewrote  others;  and,  finally,  we 
were  in  agreement.  Each  paragraph,  section, 
and  article  was  adopted  on  separate  motions. 
All  were  carried  by  unanimous  vote  except 
one:  Mr.  Jacobson  asked  for  and  received 
permission  to  have  his  vote  recorded  as 
"against"  just  once.  He  arose  to  a  point  of 
personal  privilege  and  explained  this  vote. 
He  stated  that  he  really  was  not  opposed  to 
the  matter  under  deliberation,  but  he  felt  that 
if  the  record  showed  he  had  voted  affirma- 
tively 100  per  cent,  certain  members  of  the 
Association  would  be  convinced  that  he  was 
either  asleep,  unconscious,  or  not  even  at  the 
meeting!  And  so,  you  will  have  the  responsi- 
bility on  Tuesday  afternoon,  July  11th,  to  take 
action  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Structure  and  Fiscal  Control. 

During  the  recent  session  of  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly,  I  got  into  a  bull 
session  one  night  with  several  elderly  members 
of  the  Legislature.  One  of  these  gentlemen 
was  a  retired  school  principal  .  .  .  and  after 
listening  to  what  he  had  to  say  I  thought  he 


had  not  retired  soon  enough.  In  substance, 
he  argued  that  we  were  a  people  completely 
disillusioned;  that  our  literature  was  somber 
and  violent;  that  our  political  life  was  torn 
by  factionalism;  that  our  philosophy  was  prag- 
matic and  materialistic;  that  our  religion  was 
diffuse  and  loosely  humanitarian;  and  that  our 
total  thinking  was  cynical  and  often  sardonic. 
Then  he  pointed  a  long,  bony  finger  at  me 
...  a  finger  that  reminded  me  at  the  moment 
of  a  certain  unsavory  character  in  MACBETH 
.  .  .  and  said,  "Brother  Wood,  I  saw  in  the 
paper  where  you  are  to  deliver  the  commence- 
ment address  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Let  me  tell  you  something."  Then  he  said  in 
so  many  words  that  any  man  who  was  to 
make  a  commencement  address  was  doomed 
to  defeat  before  he  got  his  Sunday  suit  pressed : 
that  any  reference  he  made  to  manhood  was 
naive;  that  a  sentimental  tale  might  beguile  a 
few,  but  anything  smacking  of  an  allegory  was 
an  insult  to  the  young  graduates!  that  any 
mention  of  a  rendevous  with  destiny  and  the 
full  man's  role  would  be  as  ludicrous  as 
reading  LITTLE  WOMEN  at  a  beatnik  con- 
clave; that  words  like  "hero,  genius,  love, 
loyalty,  honor  and  courage"  are  as  dead  as 
King  Tut's  pallbearers;  that  these  words  have 
been  embalmed  with  safe  expendiencies,  and 
quarantined  by  thousands,  of  all  ages,  who 
dread  more  than  the  plague  being  different 
from  their  neighbors;  that  professional  "crowd 
pleasers"  had  badly  abused  such  stock  words 
and  sentiments;  that  love  and  loyalty  had  been 
sent  out  to  work  the  streets  by  moral  idiots 
and  two-bit  verse  panhandlers,  and  in  order 
to  be  chic  (or  "sheek",  if  you  prefer),  we 
had  deleted  these  words  from  our  minds;  that 
honor  and  courage  were  from  old  time  melo- 
drama, and  that  we  had  junked  them  with 
obsolete   stage  props! 

Well,  I  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  I  told 
him  so.  I  told  him  that  his  approach  to  these 
very  real  factors  in  our  lives  was  just  as 
screwy  as  damming  up  all  the  water  in  North 
Carolina  just  because  he  had  bought  a  bad 
dipper  and  a  leaky  cup!  And  because  I  knew 
he  was  a  militant  dry  and  teetotaler,  I  added, 
"You  remind  me  of  a  research  expert  who 
drank  whiskey  with  water,  and  got  drunk. 
He  drank  brandy  with  water,  and  got  drunk. 
Same  thing  with  rum  and  water.  So  he  con- 
cluded   THAT    WATER    WAS    INTOXICATING!" 
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The  next  day  he  voted  against  a  bill  I  was 
interested  in! 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  you,  as  mem- 
bers of  this  Association,  are  tired,  cynical,  neu- 
rotic, and  disenchanted.  I  believe  that  when 
you  have  heard  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Structure  and  Fiscal  Control  you  will  real- 
ize that  the  Committee  has  presented  a  plan 
which  will:  (a)  Provide  a  more  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  Membership  and  your 
Officers  .  .  .  sometimes  that  has  been  woefully 
lacking  in  past  years;  (b)  That  the  creation 
of  a  strong  Executive  Committee  will  give 
this  Association  some  leadership,  and  respon- 
sible supervision  and  control  of  paid  staff  .  .  . 
this  we  have  not  had;  (c)  That  the  changes 
in  Sections  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
Association  to  "grow  up"  and  to  function  on 
an  efficient  level  ...  to  get  out  of  the  "horse 
and  buggy"  days  of  a  half  century  ago;  (d) 
That  full  faith  and  credit  has  been  given  to 
the  past,  while  looking  to  the  future. 

In  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  the  members,  we  made  a  tragic  mistake  in 
Quebec  when  we  gave  the  Long-range  Plan- 
ning Committee  an  unholy  burial  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  We  are  allowed  only  so 
many  mistakes  without  paying  the  price  of 
complete  oblivion.  You  remember  the  old 
classic  story  in  American  folklore,  about  the 
Quaker  farmer  riding  home  in  his  buggy  with 
his  bride.  They  had  just  been  married.  His 
mule  stumbled,  and  the  Quaker  said,  "That's 
once."  A  few  minutes  later,  the  old  mule 
stumbled  again.  The  farmer  said,  "That's 
twice."  A  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  the 
mule  stumbled  for  the  third  time.  The 
Quaker  pulled  the  mule  to  a  stop,  unhitched 
him,  led  him  out  of  the  shaves,  and  shot  him. 
The  bride  was  horrified  and  began  to  berate 
her  new  husband.     He  listened  in  silence  for 


a  few  moments,  and  then  pointed  the  gun  at 
her  and  said,  "That's  once"! 

Now,  you  ponder  over  these  things.  Let's 
bury  the  Old  Constitution  and  By-laws  Tues- 
day. Vote  so  that,  after  Father  Tom  Carroll 
has  completed  the  final  rites,  those  present 
will  not  question  whether  they  have  attended 
the  right  funeral.. 

You  have  been  patient;  you  have  heard 
me  out.  This  is  my  last  speech.  With  a 
heart  full  of  affection,  may  I  share  with  you 
this  valedictory:  In  a  world  filled  with  so 
much  bitterness,  stumbling  from  blunder  to 
blunder,  hollow  with  graves  and  filled  with 
hate,  we  need  a  broader  vision  of  the  needs 
of  ail  mankind,  and  a  deeper  compassion  to 
fill  those  needs.  We  need  a  planting  of  the 
seeds  of  concern  for  all  humanity  in  our 
hearts — for  a  tapping  of  the  wells  of  gener- 
osity. We  need  to  live  together  as  people 
who  have  been  forgiven  a  great  debt;  we  need 
to  be  gentle,  walking  softly  with  one  another. 
We  need  understanding,  lest  we  add  to  the 
world's  sorrow  or  cause  to  flow  one  needless 
tear.  We  need  to  stand  for  what  is  right, 
not  because  it  may  yield  dividends  later,  but 
because  it  is  right  NOW.  We  need  to  be  as 
anxious  that  the  rights  of  others  shall  be 
recognized  as  we  are  that  our  own  shall  be 
established.  We  need  to  be  as  eager  to  for- 
give others  as  we  are  to  seek  forgiveness. 
We  need  to  break  down  all  barriers  of  creed 
and  race  so  that  we  see  all  men  as  our  brothers. 
We  need  to  be  ministers  of  mercy  and  am- 
bassadors of  kindness  .  .  .  for  "kindness  is  the 
music  of  goodwill  toward  men;  and  on  this 
harp  the  smallest  fingers  in  the  world,  even 
yours  and  mine,  can  play  Heaven's  sweetest 
tunes  on  earth." 

Goodnight,  and  may  the  Good  Lord  take 
a  liking  to  you! 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT 
MONDAY  MORNING  GENERAL  SESSION 

Chairman — Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  Superintendent 
Illinois  Visually  Handicapped   Institute,   Chicago,   Illinois 


BERLIN  AND  DISARMAMENT— THE  NEED  FOR  PUBLIC  KNOWLEDGE 

The  Honorable  Stuart  Symington 
United   States   Senator   from   Missouri 


The  preservation  of  freedom  will  require 
further  heavy  sacrifices,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  every  American  to  study  the  world 
situation  as  it  is  today,  so  he  may  come  to  a 
conclusion  as  to  what  must  be  done,  and  why. 

All  of  us  know  the  paramount  aim,  ivorld 
peace  with  justice  under  law;  and  all  of  us 
want  to  achieve  that  aim. 

It  is  not  a  question  therefore  of  whether 
we  do,  but  how  we  do.  And  it  is  important 
for  the  people  to  demand  of  their  Govern- 
ment that  they  be  given  all  truth  which  would 
not  help  a  possible  enemy,  so  they  in  turn 
can  be  in  the  best  possible  position  to  reach 
decisions. 

Today,  from  a  tactical  standpoint,  we  are 
convinced  we  cannot  turn  over  to  the  Com- 
munists the  some  two-and-a-half  million  free 
people  of  "West  Berlin.  That  would  mean 
abandoning  this  island  of  freedom  in  a  sea 
of  Communism  which  has  stood  for  over  fif- 
teen years  as  a  rallying  point  and  symbol  of 
liberty. 

This  is  clear,  and  it  is  established  beyond 
question  that  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
and  its  Western  allies  in  Germany  and  in 
Berlin  do  not  depend,  in  any  respect,  upon 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Those 
rights  derived  from  the  defeat  of  the  Third 
Reich  and  the  subsequent  assumption  of 
supreme  authority  in  Germany;  and  our  obli- 
gations arise  from  the  trusteeship  we  have 
undertaken  to  exercise  for  the  people  of  Ber- 
lin until  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  that 
protection. 


By  the  Berlin  Declaration  of  June  5,  1945, 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France 
and  Russia  assumed  supreme  authority  with 
respect  to  Germany;  and  a  later  agreement 
set  up  the  four  occupation  zones  in  which 
that  power  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  country  allotted  that 
zone. 

Greater  Berlin,  however,  was  to  be  treated 
as  a  separate  area,  and  administered  jointly 
by  an  Inter-Allied  Governing  Authority,  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  four  powers. 
Since  Berlin  lay  deep  within  the  Soviet  zone, 
there  arose  the  question  of  access  from  the 
Western  zones  of  occupation  to  Berlin  through 
Soviet-occupied   territory. 

On  June  14,  1945,  President  Truman  wrote 
a  letter  to  Marshal  Stalin  concerning,  among 
other  things,  the  matter  of  "free  access  by 
air,  road,  and  rail  from  Frankfurt  and  Bremen 
to  Berlin  for  United  States  forces."  By  his 
letter  of  June  18,  1945,  Stalin  expressed  agree- 
ment. 

Ten  days  later,  the  representatives  of  the 
Soviet,  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  agreed  on  general  arrangements  for 
use  by  the  Western  Powers  of  specific  roads, 
rail  lines,  and  air  lines,  all  for  access  to 
Berlin.  These  arrangements  were  further  de- 
fined through  actions  of  the  Allied  control  ma- 
chinery in  Germany. 

Following  the  Berlin  blockade,  and  the  air- 
lift which  defeated  it,  in  May,  1949,  an  agree- 
ment   was    reached    at    New    York    between 
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Russia  and  the  United  States  which  removed 
all  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Soviets  on  com- 
munications, transportation,  and  trade  between 
Berlin  and  the  Western  zones  of  Germany; 
and  also  between  the  Eastern  zone  and  the 
Western  zones. 

This  agreement  was  subsequently  reaffirmed 
by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  which 
convened   at  Paris   the   following  month. 

The  right  of  the  three  Western  Powers  to 
free  access  to  Berlin  is  an  essential  corollary 
of  the  right  of  occupation  there.  These  rights 
do  not  stem  from  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
exist  independently  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Therefore,  the  Soviets  are  without  authority 
to  repeal  those  rights  by  unilateral  denuncia- 
tion of  agreements,  or  by  purported  transfer 
of   control   over   them   to   any   third   party. 

The  Soviet  Union  cannot  negate  these 
rights  by  declaring  them  subject  to  the 
sovereignty  it  may  claim  to  have  bestowed 
upon  its  puppet  regime  in  East  Germany, 
because,  again,  the  rights  remain  in  being 
irrespective   of   any   act   of   the   Soviets. 

Whatever  relationship  the  East  German 
regime  may  have  as  against  the  Soviets,  it 
cannot  acquire  a  power  in  the  Soviet  zone 
which  the  Soviets  are  powerless  to  give. 

Even  though  this .  is  dear,  we  must  now 
recognize,  first,  that  the  theory  of  how  we 
are  going  to  maintain  our  position  is  vitally 
important;  and  secondly,  this  theory  may 
be  becoming  quite  practical,  now  that  Mr. 
Krushchev  has  just  issued  his  fourth  "time 
ultimatum"  with  respect  to  West  Berlin  in 
less  than  three  years.  He  may  withdraw  this 
ultimatum   —  and   he   may   not. 

West  Berlin  is  a  tactical  problem,  how- 
ever. The  great  strategic  issue  before  man- 
kind is  the  problem  of  how  to  maintain  a 
true  world  peace  under  law.  We  know  this 
can  only  come  through  some  form  of  "Arms 
Control  —  Disarmament"  agreement,  an 
agreement  which,  if  consummated,  would 
make  it  possible  to  turn  over  the  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  now  being  spent  on  arma- 
ment to  the  spiritual  and  material  betterment 
of  mankind. 

It  is  a  subject  which  should  transcend  all 
other  subjects,  in  our  Congress,  and  in  the 
parliaments  of  all  countries. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  a 
Congressional  hearing  is  that,  in   the  day-to- 


day development  of  the  facts,  the  truth  is 
brought  to  the  people.  During  this  ses- 
sesion  we  have  had  many  constructive  hear- 
ings, on  many  different  subjects,  and  some 
of  them  have  received  wide  publicity.  But 
for  some  reason,  totally  unclear  to  me,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  not  held 
a  single  public  hearing  on  what  is,  without 
question,  the  most  important  problem  fac- 
ing the  world  today — how  to  attain  peace 
through  understanding  and  agreement.  And 
this  is  a  carryover  characteristic  of  a  rela- 
tive lack  of  interest  on  this  subject  in  the 
previous  session. 

Only  last  week  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Congress  to  establish  a  Disarmament 
Agency.  But  there  was  no  debate,  actually 
ro  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  Bill  was 
thrown  in  the  hopper  with  no  advance  notice, 
along  with  various  relatively  less  important 
items  —  probably  because  there  had  been 
no  hearings.  If  there  is  no  interest,  or  but 
the  interest  of  one  point  of  view,  without 
real  discussion,  how  can  the  people  learn 
the   truth   about  this   all-important  subject? 

Many  people  have  asked  me  how  they  can 
interpret  practically  President  Kennedy's  ad- 
monition to  worry  more  about  what  a  citi- 
zen can  do  for  his  country  than  what  the  coun- 
try can  do  for  him.  My  belief  is  that  we 
first  must  accept  the  necessity  for  paying  for 
whatever  programs  are  necessary  to  preserve 
our   ration   and   our  way   of   life. 

But  I  also  believe  that  ail  of  us  must  do 
our  best,  with  the  aid  of  our  Government,  to 
obtam  as  much  information  as  possible  on 
such  critically  important  issues  as  world  peace. 
In  that  way,  as  we  face  the  challenge  of 
advancing  Communism  in  this  nuclear-space 
age,  we  will  be  able  to  have  conviction  on  a 
national  program.  We  can  become  a  united 
people,  with  a  united  policy. 

It  is  a  special  privilege  to  talk  to  this  great 
organization  here  today.  What  I  refer  to 
requires  industry  and  courage  —  and  you,  in 
your  superb  work,  consistently  view  the  ef- 
forts of  both,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
odds. 

The  truth  does  not  have  to  be  seen  with 
the  eyes.  It  can  be  seen  with  the  mind  and 
heart. 

And  if  we  do  see  it,  the  Truth  can  keep  us 
free. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SERVICE  AGENCY  IN  PROMOTING 
DESIRABLE  CITIZENSHIP 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Assistant   Secretary 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  talk  with  you 
about  "The  Role  of  the  Service  Agency  in 
Promoting  Desirable  Citizenship."  The  foster- 
ing of  good  citizenship — in  the  world  and  in 
the  nation — has  been  central  to  much  of  our 
effort  in  Washington  during  these  past  busy 
months.  We  have  sought  to  shape  programs 
designed  to  help  the  citizen  and  his  govern- 
ment better  perform  their  mutual  responsibili- 
ties. 

This  morning  I  want  to  tell  you  something 
of  the  Administration's  proposals  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nation's  human  resources. 
Important  elements  of  this  program,  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  are  now  law.  I  also  will 
report  on  some  of  the  recent  developments 
in  programs  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  are 
of  interest  to  all  workers  for  the  blind. 
Finally,  I  want  to  suggest  some  new  direc- 
tions of  Federal  concern  for  handicapped  per- 
sons that  we  should   consider  in   the   months 


Legislative  Developments 

The  President  has  placed  before  Congress 
and  the  nation  a  comprehensive  program  to 
help  the  American  people  move  toward  higher 
levels  of  health,  education,  and  welfare. 

In  the  health  area,  this  program  includes 
the  strengthening  of  community  health  serv- 
ices, supporting  medical  and  dental  education, 
and  expanding  health  research  facilities.  Fed- 
eral grants  to  help  build  non-profit  nursing 
homes  would  be  doubled.  Grants  would  be 
made  available  to  states  for  support  of  com- 
munity programs  to  improve  health  services, 
both  in  nursing  homes  and  in  the  homes  of 
the  patients  themselves.  Research  in  hospital 
organization  and  administration  would  be 
expanded  in  order  to  develop  more  effective 
ways   of  providing  services   within   hospitals. 


The  program  of  Federal  aid  to  medical  and 
dental  education  would  provide  for  Federal 
grants  to  help  build  new  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  osteopathy,  and  public  health;  grants 
to  aid  in  the  expansion  of  existing  schools; 
and  Federal  scholarships  for  qualified  students 
who  wish  to  study  medicine  or  dentistry,  but 
do  not  have  the  financial  resources  for  this 
kind  of  education. 

In  the  area  of  child  health,  the  President 
has  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  This  Institute  would  conduct  and 
support  an  intensive  research  program  on 
childhood  diseases.  Increased  appropriations 
for  existing  programs  for  maternal  and  child 
health,  crippled  children,  and  child  welfare 
also  have  been  recommended  by  the  President. 

The  Congress  has  just  completed  action  on 
the  President's  recommendation  for  legislation 
that  would  extend  and  increase  Federal  aid  to 
state  and  interstate  water-pollution  control 
agencies,  increase  Federal  assistance  to  munici- 
palities for  construction  of  waste-treatment 
facilities,  strengthen  Federal  enforcement  pro- 
cedures to  abate  serious  water-pollution  situ- 
ations, and  intensify  research  on  the  effects 
of  pollution  and  on  efficient  methods  of  con- 
trol to  protect  our  water  and  air  resources. 

The  Administration-sponsored  health  insur- 
ance for  the  aged  plan  is  another  important 
means  by  which  we  are  seeking  to  improve 
both  the  health  and  security  of  our  people. 
This  proposal  would  provide  insurance  bene- 
fits to  all  persons  65  and  over  who  are  re- 
ceiving, or  who  have  applied  for  and  are 
eligible  to  receive,  Social  Security  or  Railroad 
Retirement  benefits.  The  services  which  would 
be  covered  under  this  new  insurance  program 
would  include: 

1.  All  costs  of  up  to  90  days  of  in-patient 
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hospital  service  in  a  single  spell  of  illness 
over  and  above  $10  per  day  for  the  first  9 
days,  and  full  costs  for  the  remaining  81 
days,  with  a  minimum  deductible  of  $20  for 
a  short  stay. 

2.  All  costs  of  up  to  180  days  of  skilled 
nursing-home  care  immediately  after  discharge 
from  a  hospital. 

3.  All  costs  of  hospital  out-patient  diag- 
nostic services  in  excess  of  $20  for  each  diag- 
nostic study. 

4.  All  costs  of  up  to  240  home  health-care 
visits  in  a  calendar  year,  including  visiting 
nursing  services,  occupational  and  physical 
therapy,  part-time  homemaking  services,  and 
related  health  services. 

The  program  would  provide  150  units  of 
in-patient  hospital  care  and  skilled  nursing- 
home  services  during  any  one  period  of  ill- 
ness. A  unit  is  one  day  of  in-patient  hospital 
care  or  two  days  of  skilled  nursing-home 
care.  Thus,  if  a  person  stayed  in  a  hospital 
for  90  days  before  transferring  to  a  nursing 
home,  he  would  have  used  90  units.  The  60 
remaining  units  would  make  him  eligible  for 
120  days  of  skilled  nursing-home  care  after 
he  left  the  hospital. 

Some  14  million  older  persons  would  be 
covered  under  the  program  at  its  inception. 
The  costs  would  be  financed  by  an  increase 
in  the  Social  Security  tax  contribution  of 
V4  of  1  per  cent  each  on  employers  and 
employees,  and  %  of  1  per  cent  on  the  self- 
employed,  plus  an  increase  in  the  maximum 
earnings  subject  to  the  tax  from  $4,800  a 
year  to  $5,000.  These  increases  would  amply 
cover  the  cost  of  all  the  benefits  to  be  pro- 
vided and  would  keep  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem self-supporting. 

With  regard  to  education,  the  Administra- 
tion  has   recommended: 

Grants  to  States  to  help  get  more  schools 
built  and  to  raise  teacher  salaries  or  to  em- 
ploy more  teachers. 

Extending  the  college-housing  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Establishment  of  a  new  long-term,  low- 
interest  rate  loan  program  for  college  aca- 
demic facilities. 

A  program  of  state-administered  scholar- 
ships to  supplement  the  existing  programs  of 


financial  assistance  to  college  and  university 
students. 

Extension  and  expansion  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

Extension  of  vocational  training  and  re- 
training, with  program  changes  that  will 
bring  vocational  education  closer  into  line 
with  the  technological  changes  that  are  tak- 
ing place  throughout  the  economy. 

In  addition  to  the  program  for  health  in- 
surance for  the  aged  under  social  security,  we 
have  proposed — and  Congress  has  already  en- 
acted— a  number  of  other  changes  that  will 
improve  our  social  insurance  and  public  assis- 
tance programs.  The  improvements  adopted 
at   this   session   include: 

1.  Increasing  the  minimum  Social  Security 
benefit  from  $33  to  $40  per  month. 

2.  Reducing  the  optional  retirement  age 
for  men  from  65  to  62  at  which  time  they 
may   elect   to   obtain   reduced   benefits. 

3.  Liberalizing  the  insured-status  eligibility 
requirements  in  ways  that  help  older  persons. 

4.  Raising  widow's  benefits  from  75  to 
821/2  per  cent  of  their  husband's  retirement 
benefits. 

5.  Liberalizing  the  retirement  test  by  in- 
creasing from  $300  to  $500  the  amount  of 
earnings,  in  excess  of  the  first  $1200,  on 
which  only  $1  in  benefits  is  withheld  for 
each   $2   of  additional   earnings. 

6.  Temporarily  increasing  the  Federal 
matching  share  on  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Dis- 
abled and  Aged,  effective  October  1  for  the 
nine  months  ending  June  30,  1962.  The 
Federal  share  is  increased  by  changing  the 
formula  to  4/5  of  the  first  $31  a  month  and 
increasing  the  maximum  amount  subject  to 
Federal  participation  from  $65  to  %66.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  will  result  in  $15,000,000 
of  additional  Federal  funds  for  the  nine-month 
period. 

7.  Temporarily  broadening  the  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children  program  to  include  children 
of  parents  who  are  unemployed. 

8.  Temporarily  providing  Federal  payments 
to  the  states  for  foster  care  of  certain  de- 
pendent children. 

9.  Increasing  the  Federal  share  for  medical 
care  for  Old-age  Assistance  recipients. 
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These  nine  new  measures  which  are  already 
law  have  one  essential  element  in  common: 
They  are  means  by  which  your  Government 
can  help  individuals  be  more  efficient,  effec- 
tive, and  productive  citizens.  They  will  add 
significantly  to  the  programs  of  service  and 
research  already  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Some  of  the  recent  developments  under  these 
programs  will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
members  of  this  Association. 

Research  Undertaken   by  NINDB  Grants 

In  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness supported  vision  research  to  the  extent 
of  about  $6,000,000.  Nearly  $5,000,000  of 
the  total  was  for  research  grants  for  267 
vision  research  projects  at  leading  research 
centers  in  the  nation.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $1,000,000,  and  37  more  grants, 
than  were  awarded  in  I960.  The  intramural 
vision  research  program  within  the  ophthal- 
mology branch  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness  now 
comprise  some  40  active  projects  with  a  sup- 
port level  above  $1,000,000. 

Progress  has  been  made  against  the  two 
leading  causes  of  blindness  in  the  United 
States,  cataract  and  glaucoma.  A  baffling 
cause  of  blindness,  uveitis,  also  has  been  par- 
tially conquered.  Refinements  in  cataract 
surgery  have  been  made,  including  evaluation 
of  alphachymotrypsin,  the  compound  which 
simplifies  surgery  in  certain  cases. 

Research  in  glaucoma  has  produced  more 
effective  drugs  for  treatment  to  halt  progres- 
sive blindness.  Also  methods  of  earlier  diag- 
nosis are  locating  patients  before  irreparable 
loss  of  field  of  vision  begins.  Mass  screening 
methods  are  providing  early  diagnosis  for 
whole  communities.  Research  with  both  the 
tonometer  for  spot  checking  and  the  tono- 
graph  for  testing  over  a  five-minute  interval 
helps  to  locate  the  doubtful  cases  before  ob- 
vious blinding  has  begun. 

To  some  extent,  "susceptibility"  to  eye  dis- 
orders can  be  predicted  and  blindness  possibly 
prevented.  For  example,  research  studies  in- 
dicate that  an  individual  with  either  glaucoma 
or  diabetes  is  more  likely  at  some  time  to 
develop  the  other  ailment,  or  have  it  though 


undetected.  Moreover,  a  family  study  showed 
that  relatives  of  persons  who  have  glaucoma 
or  diabetes  are  more  likely  to  have  either 
disorder  or  both. 

Awareness  of  the  chance  that  diabetes  might 
produce  later  eye  involvement,  such  as  dia- 
betic retinopathy  or  glaucoma,  may  give  a 
person  with  this  metabolic  problem  an  op- 
portunity, through  proper  medical  attention, 
to  diminish  the  effects  of  possible  later  eye 
disorders.  In  turn,  persons  suflFering  from 
glaucoma  and  their  relatives  are  well-advised 
to  have  regular  physical  checkups. 

I  am  told  that  diabetic  retinopathy,  unfor- 
tunately on  the  upgrade,  is  an  area  under  care- 
ful research  scrutiny  in  the  hope  of  under- 
standing more  about  this  peculiar  disease  proc- 
ess and  then  attacking  it.  I  am  sure  you  are 
glad  to  know  that  many  of  the  country's  lead- 
ing ophthalmologists  are  taking  part  in  active 
eflforts  to  extend  investigations  in  diabetic 
retinopathy  and  reverse  its  often  severely  dam- 
agirg  effect  on  vision. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  a 
progressive  refinement  of  techniques  for  cor- 
neal transplants.  Until  recently,  only  fresh 
tissue  could  be  used  for  this  procedure,  which 
consequently  was  limited  to  highly  developed 
centers  with  an  eye  bank.  Recently,  a  drying 
technique  has  been  developed  that  makes  it 
possible  for  the  cornea  to  be  preserved  for 
considerable  periods  of  time,  thus  permitting 
shipping  and  storage  in  distant  places.  To 
date,  however,  the  use  of  tissue  preserved  by 
this  new  method  is  limited  to  partial-thickness 
grafting. 

While  trachoma  is  a  leading  cause  of  blind- 
ness in  countries  with  limitations  of  sanita- 
tion, and  not  a  major  problem  in  the  United 
States,  certain  American  areas  do  have  en- 
demic trachoma.  Trachoma  now  can  be  diag- 
nosed reliably  by  means  of  a  tissue-cell  exami- 
nation developed  by  an  Institute  grantee. 

In  one  of  the  eye  ailments  resisting  previ- 
ous modes  of  treatment,  uveitis,  control  of  a 
considerable  proportion  of  cases  of  one  type 
has  been  achieved  through  the  use  of  pyri- 
methamine and  sulfonamides.  A  new  method 
of  healing  retinal  detachment  focuses  an  in- 
tense light  on  the  retinal  surface,  and  may 
seal  the  retina  in  place  and  prevent  further 
detachment. 
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The  problem  of  the  definition  of  blindness 
has  long  been  of  concern  to  agencies  serving 
the  blind.  At  their  request  the  National 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Blindness  recently  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Alson  Braley  chairman  of  a 
workshop  on  "Definition  of  Blindness."  It 
is  hoped  that  from  this  workshop  will  come  a 
working  definition  which  will  satisfy  everyone 
concerned. 

Services  by  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation 

The  Oflfice  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  in 
very  recent  years,  has  had  available  increased 
resources  in  money  and  authority  for  services 
to  blind  people.  Miss  Switzer  has  already  re- 
ported to  you  on  some  of  these  projects,  and 
others  will  be  considered  at  later  sessions  at 
this  Convention.  Approximately  50  research 
and  demonstration  projects  concerned  with 
blindness  have  been  supported  by  grants  to 
identify  problem  areas  and  produce  solutions 
to  problems  resulting  from  loss  of  eyesight. 

Support  has  been  given  to  optical  aids 
clinics  for  the  low  visioned.  Very  consider- 
able success  has  been  achieved  in  making  ef- 
fective use  of  residual  sight  and  in  overcom- 
ing  the   neglect  of  persons   with   low   vision. 

We  hope  that  in  the  future  the  number 
of  such  research  and  demonstration  projects 
for  the  blind  can  be  increased.  Improved 
understanding  of  the  rehabilitation  needs  of 
blind  people  has  been  the  objective  of  other 
projects  supported  by  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

In  addition  to  the  research  area,  another 
great  advance  which  has  been  made  is  in  the 
field  of  training.  In  work  for  the  blind,  as 
in  all  other  areas  of  rehabilitation,  the  short- 
age of  trained  personnel  offers  a  very  serious 
problem.  To  help  meet  this  problem,  various 
courses  have  been  organized  through  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  grants.  One  of 
these  is  a  course  for  placement  counselors  at 
Southern  Illinois  University;  another  is  a 
training  course  for  supervisors  of  vending 
stand  operators  arranged  through  Harbridge 
House;  and  another  is  a  course  for  the  train- 
ing of  mobility  instructors  at  Boston  College. 
These  are  examples  of  the  kind  of  practical 
backing  which  we  want  to  bring  to  the  aid 


of   vocational    counseling,   to   ensure   a   better 
future  for  blind  people. 

Areas  of  Unmet  Needs 

There  are  numerous  remaining  areas  of  un- 
met needs.  The  Office  of  Education  had  re- 
cently focused  attention  on  some  of  the  needs 
and  problems  in  the  education  of  blind  and 
partially  seeing  children.  Authorities  in  the 
field  of  education  of  the  blind  attended  a  re- 
cent conference  sponsored  by  the  Office  of 
Education  to  aid  in  the  identification  and 
assignment  of  priority  to  problems  they  face 
in  which  additional  research  would  be  most 
helpful.  Attention  was  directed  to  the  dearth 
of  research  which  has  practical  implications  in 
the  education  of  visually  handicapped  children, 
the  problem  of  communication  between  teach- 
ers and  researchers,  the  need  for  researchers 
to  be  involved  with  the  practical  day-to-day 
problems,  and  the  need  for  more  effective, 
understandable  interpretation,  and  demonstra- 
tion  of   research   findings. 

Special  education  provisions  in  this  country, 
for  blind  children,  have  been  established  for 
more  than  100  years.  Yet  most  of  the  in- 
structional methods  and  procedures  used  with 
these  children  have  not  been  subjected  to  re- 
search study  and  experimentation.  Many  con- 
flicting instructional  procedures  can  be  ob- 
served throughout  the  country  at  the  present 
time,  even  in  the  teaching  of  the  basic  skills 
of  reading  and  writing.  The  small  numbers 
of  children  in  the  past,  and  the  almost  total 
lack  of  personnel  skilled  both  in  the  education 
of  these  children  and  in  research,  have  been 
contributitig  factors. 

During  recent  years,  not  only  has  the  num- 
ber of  blind  children  increased,  but  a  far 
greater  percentage  of  these  than  ever  before 
have  been  blind  since  birth.  The  special 
educational  needs  of  children  who  have  never 
seen  must  be  identified,  and  appropriate  edu- 
cational techniques  developed.  Relatively 
more  blind  children  than  ever  before  have 
handicaps  in  addition  to  blindness.  A  signi- 
ficant number  of  the  delicate,  prematurely- 
born  infants  blinded  by  retrolental  fibroplasia 
are  probably  among  those  whose  additional 
handicaps  may  include  such  serious  conditions 
as  mental  retardation,  neurological  impair- 
ment, or  emotional  disturbance.  A  system- 
atic   research    program    would    be    helpful    to 
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aid  in  the  appraisal  of  the  special  needs  of 
blind  children  with  other  handicaps  and  in 
the  establishment  and  appraisal  of  experi- 
mental programs  to  meet  these  needs.  Exist- 
ing educational  facilities  often  find  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  adequately  provide  for  these 
children. 

Another  aspect  of  work  in  this  field  about 
which  new  knowledge  is  needed  stems  from 
the  implications  of  the  realization  that  maxi- 
mum use  of  vision,  even  by  persons  with  very 
little  sight,  does  not  cause  eye  damage.  As- 
sociated with  this  matter  is  the  increased  use 
of  powerful  optical  reading  aids  by  persons 
with  low  vision.  Educational  classification 
and  placement  practices  are  being  reevaluated 
in  terms  of  these  recent  developments.  Chil- 
dren with  very  limited  vision,  formerly  classi- 
fied as  blind  and  taught  to  read  by  means  of 
Braille,  are  being  encouraged  to  develop  their 
remaining  vision  to  the  maximum  and  to  learn 
to  read  and  write  print  whenever  possible. 
The  educational  classification  of  blindness  is 
being  reserved  to  describe  children  with  very 
little  or  no  remaining  vision,  who  must  rely 
primarily  on  Braille  as  a  mode  of  reading. 
Much  fact-gathering  and  research  are  needed 
on  this  problem  and  its  many  implications. 

In  addition  to  the  ever-present  need  for 
more  knowledge,  we  must  recognize  other 
gaps  in  programs  for  the  blind: 

1.  Adequate  services  for  pre-school  blind 
children  and  their  parents  are  not  generally 
available,  particularly  in  rural  areas.  The 
needs  and  capacities  of  the  young  blind  child 
should  be  evaluated  by  the  finest  diagnostic 
procedures.  His  parents  need  early  counseling 
service  of  a  highly  professional   nature. 

2.  There  is  a  national  shortage  of  profes- 
sionally prepared  personnel  to  render  needed 
services  to  school-age  blind  children. 

3.  Although  the  largest  proportion  of  blind 
persons  are  in  the  older  age  groups,  services 
for  them  are  seriously  deficient  in  nearly 
every  respect.  Aged  blind  persons  are  not  now 
being  provided  with  the  training  and  other 
services  that  will  enable  them  to  achieve  or 
to  continue  maximum  independence  in  daily 
living. 

The  Road  Ahead 

Recognition  of  these  unmet  needs  poses  the 
question    of   the   future   Federal    role   in   pro- 


grams for  blind,  and  for  other  handicapped 
persons. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  completing  its  consideration  of 
bills  now  pending  in  Congress  that  would 
authorize  additional  appropriations  for  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  In 
order  to  provide  for  more  flexible  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  in  securing  books  and  other  in- 
structional materials,  we  are  considering 
recommending  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
earmarked  fund  to  be  used  to  permit  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  and  state  education  de- 
partments to  meet  special  situations  and  to 
seek  the  most  economical  source  of  supply. 
This  special  earmarked  fund  would  not  exceed 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  any  one  year.  We 
also  are  considering  provisions  which  would 
authorize  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  to  establish 
advisory  committees  on  publications,  tangible 
apparatus,  research,  and  other  purposes. 

In  addition,  the  Department  has  under  con- 
sideration proposals  for  Federal  support  for 
the  training  of  leadership  personnel  and  teach- 
ers for  other  handicapped  groups  along  the 
lines  of  P.L.  85-926,  which  provided  for 
Federal  grants  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  and  leadership  personnel  in  the  field 
of  the  education  of  mentally  retarded  children. 
Similar  authority  in  other  fields  could  help 
in  removing  a  major  obstacle  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  other  handicapped  groups. 

Although  measures  such  as  these  will  help 
to  meet  particular  needs,  we  must  also  con- 
sider broader  proposals  for  breaking  some  of 
the  major  bottlenecks  in  personnel,  services, 
and  facilities.  Our  longer-term  objectives 
should   include: 

1.  Enlarging  our  conception  of  rehabilita- 
tion potential,  so  that  all  handicapped  per- 
sons can  be  accorded  their  rightful  share  of 
resources  and  attention. 

2.  Placing  greater  emphasis  on  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  handicapped  persons  and  mak- 
ing available  the  teachers,  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment  that  are   neeeded   to   meet   these   needs. 

3.  Continuing  reevaluation  of  our  public 
assistance  and  social  security  programs  in  the 
light  of  the  special  needs  of  handicapped  per- 
sons. 
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In  the  coming  months,  many  proposals  will 
be  under  study  aflfecting  the  health,  education, 
and  welfare  of  the  American  people.  We  will 
be  developing  legislative  proposals  for  future 
Congressional  consideration.  We  hope  we  will 


have  your  support  and  your  understanding  as 
we  move  forward  vigorously  and  construc- 
tively to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  American 
people  more  effectively. 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  AS  A  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  CITIZEN 

Herbert  F.  Geisler,  Attorney-at-Law 

Former  Member,  Chicago  City  Council,  and  Secretary  of 

Business  Opportunities  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


As  a  staunch  Republican,  I  wish  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  tenets  of  a  staunch  Democrat, 
President  Kennedy,  in  his  challenge  to  the 
American  people:  "Ask  not  what  the  coun- 
try can  do  for  you,  but  what  you  can  do  for 
the  country". 

It  seems  to  me  that  work  for  the  visually 
handicapped  finds  itself  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  frontier.  Called  for  is  a  reappraisal  of 
our  position,  a  readjustment  of  our  sights, 
and  a  shift  of  emphasis  of  effort  in  our  formal 
programs. 

Too  much  gratitude  and  praise  cannot  be 
bestowed  on  the  pioneers  who  struggled  so 
valiantly  to  gain  recognition  from  our  society 
and  government  of  the  potentialities  inherent 
in  our  men  and  women  hindered  by  a  defect 
of  sight.  Our  illustrious  and  beloved  van- 
guard of  Helen  Kellers,  and  others  too  num- 
erous to  list,  has  performed  a  priceless  service 
from  which  we  benefit  now  and  from  which 
we  will  continue  to  reap  the  benefits  in  the 
indefinite  future. 

These  forerunners  of  ours,  by  their  living 
examples,  compelled  general  acceptance  of 
the  truth  that  a  citizen  whose  handicap  hap- 
pened to  be  eye  trouble,  with  suitable  instruc- 
tion and  supervision,  could  become  useful,  pro- 
ductive members  of  the  community.  It  was 
the  influence  of  these  pioneers  and  those  who 
followed  in  their  footsteps  that  induced  legis- 
latures and  Congress,  as  well  as  various  private 
sources,  to  make  available  the  funds  necessary 
to  carry  out  a  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
blind  on  the  broad  scale  we  witness  today. 


Doubtless  the  flow  of  funds  has  been  main- 
tained and  accelerated  by  the  accumulated  show 
cases  of  success  in  diverse  activities  for  the 
blind,  and  no  doubt  also  by  the  acquisition 
of  techniques  and  know-how  on  the  part  of 
the  workers  for  the  blind  as  their  ranks 
swelled   with   the   additions   to   the   programs. 

Who  can  say  how  much  of  the  success  in 
obtaining  adequate  financial  support  can  be 
attributed  to  the  single-mindedness  and  class- 
consciousness  of  the  blind  and  their  well 
wishers.-'  It  is  perhaps  inevitable,  even  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  insure  success  of  so  impor- 
tant a  movement,  that  those  who  are  party 
to  it  take  an  inward  attitude,  without  proper 
regard  to  their  efforts  in  the  total  society 
complexity. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  sufficient 
justification  for  a  program  of  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  to  show  a  finished  product  in  the 
form  of  a  man  or  woman  filling  a  job  with 
superb  efficiency  entailing  compensation  and 
providing  economic  self-sufficiency.  It  seems 
to  me  now,  however,  our  programs  have 
reached  a  degree  of  maturity  where  the  self- 
supporting,  rehabilitated  blind  must  assume 
a  more  positive  role  in  shouldering  the  civic 
responsibilities  that  our  citizens  are  called  upon 
to  exercise  in  an  ever-increasing  precarious  free 
world.  It  is  no  longer  enough  that  I  earn 
my  own  living  —  that  living  must  be  inte- 
grated in  the  life  about  me. 

On  a  limited  scale,  some  of  our  people  are 
demonstrating  a  willingness  and  ability  to 
shoulder    responsibility    for    others.      I    have 
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reference  to  the  program  of  stand  operators. 
In  Illinois,  Business  Opportunities  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  with  which  I  have  had  the  satis- 
faction of  being  associated  for  the  past  twenty- 
four  years,  has  found  new  places  made  pos- 
sible by  the  contributions  of  stand  owners. 
They  have  made  a  percentage  of  their  earn- 
ings available  for  new  location  establishments, 
so  that  others  of  their  fellow  visually  handi- 
capped can  enjoy  the  opportunity  provided 
under  the  system.  Doubtless,  other  instances 
of  the  blind  helping  the  blind  can  be  pointed 
out. 

What  is  envisioned,  however,  is  a  much 
broader  assumption  of  civic  responsibility  — 
one  that  takes  the  individual  into  the  general 
stream  of  life  of  his  fellow  Americans  and 
separates  his  interest  from  the  minority  group 
with  which  he  is  identified  because  of  blind- 
ness. 

Involved  is  the  greater  participation  in  or- 
ganized activity  of  the  general  public  on  all 
levels.  Fields  for  invasion  by  the  blind  in- 
clude civic  clubs,  professional  and  trade  asso- 
ciations, political  organizations,  and  innumer- 
able other  groupings  in  which  Americans  gen- 
erally gather  in  discharging  their  responsibili- 
ties as  citizens   of  a   free  democracy.     In   the 


past,  perhaps  of  necessity,  the  blind  as  a 
minority  class  have  sought  special  treatment, 
special  legislation,  exemption  from  service  in 
time  of  war,  preferential  consideration  in  taxa- 
tion and  other  types  of  exceptions.  These  may 
be  proper  objectives  in  many  cases.  But  what 
latent  talents,  what  untouched  reservoirs  of  re- 
sources has  this  approach  stifled  in  particular 
individuals!  In  a  world  in  which  freedom  is 
on  trial,  in  an  America  which  faces  its  most 
perilous  period  in  its  history,  no  segment  of 
the  population  should  expect  release  from 
service  and  escape  from  duties. 

The  isolated  cases  where  blind  men  and 
women  have  served  their  community  prove  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  the  blind  have  something 
to  offer  their  fellow  men.  Let  us  strive  to 
bring  out  that  aspect  of  living.  Let  us  lay 
heavier  stress  on  this  point  of  rehabilitation,  so 
that  more  of  us  can  find  acceptance  in  the  day- 
to-day  doings  of  American  citizens  on  the 
move. 

What  I  have  tried  to  say  here  this  morning 
has  no  doubt  been  better  said  before,  but  it 
is  a  theme  which  bears  repetition,  especially 
by  the  blind  ourselves,  and  especially  in  these 
trying  times. 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  AS  A  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  CITIZEN 
A  Woman's  Point  of  View 

Louise  D.  Cowan,  National  Director 
Welfare  Services  and  Home  Teaching,  Canadian  National  Institute   for  the   Blind 

Toronto,  Catiada 


"Every  person  who  owes  his  life  to  civilized 
society  and  who  has  enjoyed  from  his  child- 
hood its  very  costly  protections  and  advantages 
should  appear  at  reasonable  intervals  before 
a  properly  qualified  jury  to  justify  his  exis- 
tence, which  should  be  summarily  and  pain- 
lessly terminated  if  he  fails  to  justify  it,  and 
it  develops  that  he  is  a  positive  nuisance  and 
more  trouble  than  he  is  worth.  Nothing  less 
will  really  make  people  responsible  citizens." 

Since  I  have  not  the  art  to  relate  an  appro- 
priate anecdote,  I  give  this  quotation  from  an 


address  of  George  Bernard  Shaw.  As  citizens, 
it  will  arouse  your  sense  of  justice,  and  as 
social  welfare  workers,  the  cursory  treatment 
of  the  offender  will  arouse  your  indignation. 
Shaw  does  not  tell  us  what  would  be  the  jury's 
basis  for  judgment,  nor  does  he  set  down  a 
standard  of  citizenship.  He  has,  however, 
with  amusing  exaggeration,  made  it  clear  that 
the  majority  of  people  as  citizens  have  obliga- 
tions beyond  the  duties  prescribed  by  law. 
The  people  who  acknowledge  this  ""plus"  di- 
mension of  citizenship  are  the  people  who  are 
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known  as  "good  citizens";  or,  to  explain  it  in 
another  way,  the  "plus"  factor  is  concern  for 
other  people.  A  good  citizen  is  one  who  has 
an  active  concern  for  his  fellows  —  the  family, 
the  neighbours,  the  people  at  the  office;  then, 
a  concern  for  people  he  does  not  know  — 
tradesmen,  labourers,  and  for  depressed  and 
oppressed  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Now,  as  I  understand  my  assignment,  I  am 
asked  to  tell  you  in  a  somewhat  personal  way 
how  a  blind  person,  and  more  particularly  a 
blind  woman,  fulfills  her  obligations  as  a  good 
citizen.  The  fact  that  this  assignment  has 
place  on  an  AAWB  programme  perhaps  im- 
plies that  the  blind  woman  encounters  some 
obstacles  in  her  attempt  to  be  a  good  citizen. 
I  agree  that  she  does.  True,  it  is  no  more 
difficult  for  me  than  for  other  average  Can- 
adian women  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try; in  fact,  because  I  cannot  see,  I  may  be 
less  apt  to  be  involved  in  petty  larceny.  The 
problems  of  which  I  am  aware,  and  the  prob- 
lems to  which  I  refer  in  this  paper,  are  in 
the  area  of  the  "plus"  factor  of  citizenship — 
concern  for  other  people. 

I  am  not  going  to  labour  the  following 
problems.  In  mentioning  them,  I  know,  as 
you  know,  that  there  are  exceptional  blind 
people  for  whom  these  problems  are  not 
problems.  I  am  satisfied,  nevertheless,  that 
the  average  blind  woman  has  a  more  restricted 
education,  more  curtailed  mobility,  and  less 
money  than  she  would  have  were  she  not 
blind. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  restriction  in  the  field 
of  education.  I  shall  select  the  visual  arts: 
I,  as  a  blind  woman,  can  have  no  direct  knowl- 
edge, but  only  hearsay  information,  about 
painting  and  the  many  arts  that  are  perceived 
only  by  the  eye.  True,  I  can  echo  the  ideas 
other  people  express,  but  I  can  give  nothing 
to  my  friends  or  to  the  larger  community  that 
is  original  or  creative.  Here,  then,  is  at  least 
one  phase  of  education  in  which  I  cannot  fully 
participate. 

Never  in  all  history  has  mobility  been  so 
rapid  and  so  general.  Yet,  in  spite  of  canes, 
dogs  and  friends,  blind  women  are  generally 
unable  to  perform  quietly  and  deftly  the  help 
that  bespeaks  goodwill  and  natural  courtesy. 
In  the  confines  of  her  own  home  or  a  familiar 
building,  she  may  move  with  grace  and  sure- 
ness,   but   to   undertake   social    responsibilities 


in  an  unfamiliar  place  is  only  hazardous.  She 
is  a  more  helpful  guest,  for  instance,  if  she 
does  not  try  to  help  clear  the  table  after 
dinner,  lest  she  topple  a  goblet  of  water  or  a 
jug  of  cream. 

The  restriction  of  financial  means  seems  a 
vulgar  consideration.  Yet,  it  is  fair  to  recog- 
nize that  employment  opportunities  are  limited 
and  that,  although  some  blind  women  are 
employed  in  professional  work,  the  majority 
are  educationally  underplaced  and  are  in  re- 
ceipt of  small  earnings  or  Government  allow- 
ances. If  we  are  realistic,  we  admit  that 
money  and  the  things  money  can  buy  are  im- 
portant in  our  society. 

We  acknowledge  then,  in  a  general  way, 
that  blindness  does  inhibit  us.  We  cannot 
drive  cars,  play  tennis,  dash  out  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood groceteria.  These  are  obvious  and 
significant  limitations  —  limitations  that  the 
general  public  deplores,  too,  when  it  thinks 
of  blind  people.  The  things  we  cannot  do, 
however,  we  must  not  waste  energy  lament- 
ing and  regretting.  When  we  indulge  our 
lacks,  we  become  introverted,  self-concerned, 
unhappy,  unproductive  —  poor  citizens! 

You  may  not  think  that  these  negatives, 
limitations  of  education,  mobility  and  money, 
have  much  to  do  with  being  a  good  citizen. 
No,  I  suppose  that  is  so.  But,  I  mention 
them  because  many  people  do  think  education, 
mobility  and  money  to  be  part  and  parcel  of 
the  tool  kit  of  a  good  citizen.  Whether  it 
is  so  or  not,  the  blind  person  must  use  a 
different  set  of  tools. 

Now,  since  in  a  sense  we  have  dismissed 
the  negatives,  let  us  think  how  the  blind 
woman,  in  spite  of  her  blindness,  can  make 
a  positive  contribution  to  society. 

I  am  glad  that  we  are  emphasizing  the 
blind  person's  responsibility  to  his  commun- 
ity. It  is  quite  time  that  many  of  us  who 
have  benefited  so  greatly  from  the  privileges 
and  opportunities  made  so  liberally  available 
to  us  should  return  or  pass  along  something 
of  worth  and  of  use.  Happiness  is  in  giving. 
Blind  people,  like  all  people,  must  find  how 
and  what  they  can   give. 

What  can  we  blind  women  give.-'  I  shall 
mention  a  few  of  the  opportunities  blind 
women  may  and  should  exploit.  You  will 
think  of  others  to  be  added  to  the  catalogue. 

I  have  been  asked  to  present  the  woman's 
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point  of  view.  If,  therefore,  sometimes  my 
comments  seem  unnecessarily  limited,  it  is 
only  that  I  hope  to  make  the  blind  woman's 
responsibility  as  a  citizen  the  more  emphatic. 

I  think  first  of  good  physical  health:  Only 
indifference  and  indolence  prevent  a  blind 
women  from  observing  the  recognized  rules 
of  good  health.  Calorie  sheets  and  food 
guides,  exercise  charts,  conscious  relaxation 
and  appropriate  sleep  are  readily  available  at 
every  stage  and  age  of  our  living.  It  is  for 
statisticians  to  estimate  the  doUars-and-cents 
value  of  hale  and  vigorous  citizens.  But, 
quite  apart  from  the  monetary  worth,  we  know 
well  the  extra  productivity  of  those  who  de- 
velop their  physical  potential.  I  think  we 
would  be  amazed  to  know  the  degree  to  which 
good  health  affects  our  personal  and  business 
relationships.  Good  health  is  one  of  the 
nation's  greatest  assets.  Not  long  ago  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  while  visiting  Canada, 
stimulated  a  movement  towards  better  physical 
fitness  whic  his  continuing  to  gather  momen- 
tum. Blind  women  can  and  should  be  a 
part  of  this  effort.  We,  who  are  constantly 
crying  to  be  treated  as  equals  and  normal 
people,  here  have  a  normal  and  reasonable 
opportunity  and  obligation  as  citizens. 

I  think  next  of  the  disciplined  mind:  The 
mind,  like  the  field  (if  the  physiologist  will 
allow  or  excuse  the  analogy)  must  be  nour- 
ished, cultivated  and  sown,  to  be  useful  and 
fruitful.  Our  North  American  push-button 
and  package-to-plate  society  is  threatening  to 
rob  the  mind  of  many  challenges.  We  shall 
not  forego  the  labour-saving  devices  and  the 
new  modes  of  communication,  but  let  us  also 
keep  the  mind  fruitful.  Educators  can  tell 
us  of  many  ways  of  developing  the  disciplined 
mind,  and  blind  women,  along  with  all  people, 
should  have  a  sense  of  obligation  in  this  re- 
gard. Besides  special  courses  and  wide  read- 
ing, we  should,  as  good  citizens,  give  practical 
demonstration  of  our  ability  to  discriminate. 
The  majority  of  us  know  how  inartistic, 
wasteful  and  third-rate  is  the  programming 
and  advertising  that  flood  radio  and  television 
sound  tracks,  infecting  the  whole  population. 
It  seems  to  me  that  blind  women  should  de- 
mand better  broadcast  output.  Instead  of 
being  passive  or  grumbling  receptacles,  we 
should  be  questioning,  thinking  human  beings. 
We   owe   society   new   ideas   and   sound   judg- 


ment. In  this,  blind  women  can  make  a  con- 
tribution that  might  be  the  means  of  recover- 
ing and  rebuilding  democracy!  Surely,  the 
good  citizen  could  make  no  greater  contribu- 
tion to  her  country. 

And  now,  when  you  are  beginning  to  feel 
that  it  has  been  a  long  morning  session,  the 
seats  hard,  and  the  words  too  many,  I  shall 
make  my  final  point  in  the  series  that  I  have 
begun  and  which  you  can  extend.  So  far,  I 
have  suggested  that  the  blind  woman  has  an 
obligation  to  equip  herself  both  physically  and 
mentally  to  the  maximum.  Her  third  obliga- 
tion is  to  increase  and  develop  her  sense  or 
attitude   of  "otherness." 

I  think  now  of  the  attitude  of  "otherness": 
Blind  people,  particularly  blind  women,  must 
accept  much  physical  assistance,  and  some- 
times we  become  oppressed  by  dependence. 
To  counteract  this  circumstance,  we  must  exert 
an  active,  positive  concern  for  other  people, 
for  other  situations,  for  other  interests.  This 
is  what  I  mean  by  "otherness." 

"Otherness"  is  the  quality  of  personality 
that  really  makes  us  human.  We  blind 
women  might  examine  ourselves  carefully  to 
learn  what  things  and  what  concerns  are  really 
important  to  us.  We  can  stop  wasting  our 
energy  regretting  that  we  cannot  volunteer  to 
drive  for  the  Red  Cross;  instead,  we  can  vol- 
unteer to  give  our  blood. 

If  we  are  really  concerned  about  needs  and 
opportunities  beyond  ourselves,  let  us  experi- 
ence the  glorious  recreation  of  devising  ways 
of  showing  friendship.  We  can  provide  the 
patient  understanding  ear,  we  can  write  the 
letter,  make  the  telephone  call,  send  the  small 
remembrance. 

Let  us  think  about  the  working  and  living 
conditions  of  less  privileged  people  in  our 
own  community,  in  our  country,  and  in  other 
countries.  If  we  are  intelligently  informed, 
we  can  support  constructive  action  to  relieve 
and  improve  conditions. 

Let  us  interest  ourselves  in  literature  or 
music  or  science  or  politics.  These  less  per- 
sonal interests  have  community  worth,  too. 

Traditionally,  blind  people  have  been  re- 
ceivers. The  quality  of  "otherness"  can  give 
that  balance  and  breadth  which  is  necessary 
to  the  whole  and  integrated  personality.  No 
quality  of  citizenship  can  be  more  gratifying 
or  constructive. 
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In  brief,  then,  I  think  I  have  said  that 
blind  women  do  well  when  they  acknowledge 
their  legitimate  limitations,  so  that,  in  under- 
standing what  the  limitations  are,  they  may 
the  better  develop  and  direct  their  remaining 
abilities   toward   socially   responsible   ends. 

In  this  paper  I  have  not  been  able  to  pre- 
sent personal  achievement  in  the  area  of  the 
"plus  factor  of  good  citizenship."  I  am  one 
of  the  people  to  whom  I  am  speaking.  I 
recognize  that  blind  women  today  do  have  a 
challenge  and  do  have  opportunities.  I  be- 
lieve we  want  to  fulfill  our  obligation  of  good 
citizenship. 


At  the  risk  of  suggesting  bad  theology,  1 
shall  finish  with  one  bit  of  personal  phil- 
osophy. I  hold  myself  to  be  a  part  of  a  rea- 
soned and  loving  creation.  Whatever  of  that 
love  and  reason  is  in  me  is  to  be  rescued  from 
false  and  destructive  elements,  and  dedicated 
to  God  for  the  good  of  all  things.  Any  handi- 
cap, including  blindness,  will  hinder,  but  can- 
not obstruct,  the  genuine  effort  of  the  person 
who  is  capable  of  love  and  reason.  To  make 
this  statement  something  better  than  a  plati- 
tude or  pious  utterance  is  my  personal  assign- 
ment. 
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There  were  a  number  of  reasons  for  under- 
taking this  Study.  The  functions  of  home 
teachers  varied  from  one  agency  to  another. 
Agencies  assigned  polyglot  functions  to  their 
teachers.  Many  home  teachers  did  not  know 
what  they  were  expected  by  their  agencies  to 
do.  Standards  for  service  were  lacking.  Many 
home  teachers  felt  like  "nobody's  child":  no 
professional  or  occupational  group  claimed 
them;  they  felt  left  out  of  their  own  organiza- 
tion's planning  and  considerations;  office  space 
and  facilities  as  well  as  transportation  were 
often  on  a  "catch-as-catch-can"  basis.  Home 
teachers  believed  promotional  and  reassign- 
ment opportunities  were  too  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Home  teachers  believed  their  salaries 
compared  unfavorably  with  others  in  the 
agency  and  the  community  doing  comparable 
work.  The  educational  level  was  raised,  per- 
haps through  certification  requirements,  but 
emoluments  were  not  increased  commensur- 
ately.  The  small  number  of  home  teachers, 
nation-wide,  plus  lack  of  general  recognition 
of  special  skills,  made  identification  as  a  special 
group  having  special  skills  impossible. 

But  Lou  Rives  and  others  who  had  watched 
the  work  of  home  teachers  believed  they  were 
performing     a     valuable     function,     however 


ill-defined,  that  was  not  being  performed  by 
any  other  group.  When  he  called  an  ad  hoc 
committee  to  advise  OVR  by  assessing  train- 
ing needs  for  those  who  serve  blind  people, 
training  for  home  teachers  was  among  the 
committee's  recommendations.  Since  training 
could  not  be  undertaken  without  knowing 
the  function  or  functions  to  be  performed, 
ultimately,  by  the  trainees,  a  study  was  pro- 
posed through  which  desirable  functions  could 
be  defined,  essential  qualifications  derived,  and 
proposals  for  content  of  training  program  and 
facilities  made.  OVR  decided  to  undertake 
this  study  on  a  contract  basis  with  AAWB. 

The  next  step  was  to  select  a  director  for  the 
Study.  The  office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion and  this  Association  wanted  to  have  the 
Study  directed  by  a  person  who  had  no  pre- 
conceived ideas  about  what  home  teachers 
were  doing  or  what  they  should  do.  They 
wanted  a  person  whose  background  of  educa- 
tion and  experience  and  whose  personality 
would  enable  her  to  secure  facts  on  which  to 
base  sound  recommendations  for  training  of 
home  teachers. 

We  hope  that  many  of  you  have  read  this 
report  and  that  many  more  will  do  so.  The 
Office   of   Vocational    Rehabilitation    gives    its 
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full  support  to  the  report.  It  will,  through 
its  established  and  varied  programs  in  rehabili- 
tation, augment  such  support  in  every  possible 
way.  Mary  Switzer  has  said:  "It  is  with  real 
pride  that  I  commend  this  report  of  an  im- 
portant study  to  all  those  responsible  for  plan- 
ning and  directing  State  programs  for  blind 
people.  It  can  be  a  vital  instrument  in  their 
hands  for  the  improvement  of  administration. 
I  also  believe  it  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
voluntary  agencies  for  the  blind." 

But  the  endorsement  of  this  Association  and 
of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and 
the  use  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation facilities,  are  not  enough  to  make  the 
results  of  the  Study  effective.  You  are  the 
ones  who  will  bring  this  about.  The  goals 
can  be  achieved :  ( 1 )  By  agreement  and  com- 
promise among  home  teachers;  (2)  By  co- 
operation and  flexibility  on  the  part  of  a  num- 
ber of  high-standard  educational  institutions 
equipped  to  give  support  to  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  this  report;  (3)  By  community  agen- 
cies not  limited  to  serving  the  blind  and  other 
helping  services  working  closely  with  the 
home  teacher  to  see  that  quality  service  is 
given  promptly  to  those  who  need  it;  and  ( 4 ) 
By  deliberate  but  vigorous  support  by  govern- 
ing bodies,  administrators  and  their  boards. 

As  the  first  step  in  facilitating  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  goals,  the  OVR  is  prepared  to 
work  towards  the  establishment  of  a  pilot 
training-program  in  at  least  one  university  by 
February,  1962,  and  to  provide  trainee  grants 
for  a  limited  number  of  candidates.  The  de- 
tails of  these  plans  have  not  yet  been  worked 
out,  but  we  are  firm  in  our  desire  to  make 
the  training  proposals  of  this  report  a  reality 
and  lose  no  time  in  doing  so. 

And  now  we  have  the  Director  of  the  Study 
and  three  of  the  home  teachers  who  served 
as  Special  Advisers  for  the  Study. 

First,  let  me  introduce  Mrs.  Sarah  Gissen- 
danner  Wallace,  who  is  now  a  home  teacher 
for  the  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped  and  has  continuously  waged  war 
on  loose-thinking  and  lack  of  standards  in 
home  teaching.  In  spite  of  her  youth  she  has 
accomplished  much.  In  1955,  she,  with  a 
committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  conducted  a  question- 
naire study  of  home  teaching  and  home- 
teachers.      She  skillfully  pointed  up  the  need 


for  further  study.  She  is  a  past  Treasurer  of 
the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers. 
She  recently  participated  in  the  pilot  study 
which  the  National  American  Red  Cross  is 
making  to  extend  the  use,  by  home  teachers, 
of  carefully  selected  and  trained  volunteers. 
With  all  her  other  activities,  Mrs.  Wallace 
has  been  completing  her  work  for  a  Master's 
degree    at    George    Washington    University. 

Next,  let  me  introduce  Miss  Sophy  Forward 
who  is  now  the  Consultant  on  Home  Teaching 
in  the  Office  of  the  Blind,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare.  This  important 
appointment  came  to  her  following  fruitful 
experience  as  a  home  teacher  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Family  and  Child  Service  Agency, 
and  later  as  a  supervisor  of  home  teachers  in 
Pennsylvania.  She  has  just  completed  a  two- 
year  chairmanship  of  the  Eastern  Conference 
of  Home  Teachers.  Throughout  her  career 
she  has  been  known  by  many  of  you  for  her 
sound  judgment,  her  insistence  on  working 
towards  clarity  in  thinking  about  home  teach- 
ing and  towards  raising  standards.  Her  eiTorts 
have  been  characterized  by  her  equanimity,  her 
forthrightness,  and  good   humor. 

Next  we  have  Miss  Marie  Morrison  who  is 
a  Caseworker  for  the  Blind  in  Louisiana's  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare.  A  graduate  of 
the  School  of  Social  Work  at  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, she  has  been  an  articulate  and  broad- 
gauged  spokesman  for  high  standards  in  social 
casework.  She  has  also  been  an  able  spokes- 
man for  the  coordination  of  all  community 
services  to  blind  persons.  Her  quiet  and 
well-thought-out  contributions  to  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Special  Advisers  went  a  long  way 
in  helping  the  group  crystallize  its  thinking 
on  a  number  of  issues.  She  knows  whereof 
she  speaks.  She  also  knows  how  to  com- 
promise without  surrendering  essential  prin- 
ciples. 

And  now  we  have  Miss  Elizabeth  Cos- 
grove,  who  directed  the  Study  and  wrote  the 
report.  During  most  of  the  last  ten  years, 
Miss  Cosgrove,  at  the  United  States  Civil 
Services  Commission,  was  engaged  in  person- 
nel management  surveys  in  the  operating  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government.  Dur- 
ing that  period  she  was  also  responsible  for 
training  and  supervising  others  in  the  con- 
duct of  such  surveys.  In  1946  and  1947,  on 
leave   of  absence   from   our   Government,   she 
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was  loaned  to  the  United  Nations  where  she 
served  as  Chief  of  the  Social  Science  Place- 
ment Section  and  participated  in  laying  the 
ground  work  for  the  personnel  management 
program  of  the  Secretariat.  Miss  Cosgrove 
went,  initially,  to  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  recruit  and  examine  social 
workers  and  other  social  scientists  for  the 
Federal    service.      Her    appointment    to    that 


activity  followed  many  years  of  administration, 
teaching,  and  research  in  private  and  public 
social  welfare  organizations.  During  those 
years  she  also  served  as  a  volunteer  and  re- 
cruited and  supervised  volunteers.  I  am  glad 
to  present  to  you,  Elizabeth  Cosgrove,  the 
author    of    HOME    TEACHERS    OF    THE    ADULT 

Blind. 


PRESENTATION  OF  AND  REVIEW  OF  HOME  TEACHER  STUDY 

Elizabeth  Cosgrove 

Director  of  Study  and  Author  of 

"Home  Teachers  of  the  Adult  Blind" 


Before  reviewing  for  you  some  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  report  of  the  study  of  HOME 
Teachers  of  the  Adult  Blind  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  I  shall  always  think  of  the  ex- 
perience of  making  this  Study  with  enjoy- 
ment. This  may  seem  an  odd  word  to  use  in 
reference  to  a  serious  and  difficult  study  such 
as  this  was. 

Most  of  you  know,  or  can  imagine,  what 
made  the  study  difficult.  The  most  important 
difficulty  was  my  awareness  that  this  was  a 
long-awaited  study  and  that  those  who  might 
be  most  affected  by  it  were  expecting  us  to 
bring  about  the  millennium. 

The  difficulties,  however,  were  compensated 
for  by  the  cooperation  encountered  every- 
where. Home  teachers,  and  their  supervisors, 
administrators,  and  colleagues  welcomed  our 
interviews.  The  staffs  of  the  Office  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  expedited 
our  work  in  every  possible  way. 

On  the  inside  covers  of  the  report  are  the 
names  of  the  22  Special  Advisers  to  this 
Study.  All  of  them  were  selected  for  their 
competence  in  their  respective  fields  and  for 
their  interest  in  high  standards  of  service. 
Each  of  our  two  meetings  of  three  days  bore 
out  the  wisdom  of  another  basis  for  their  selec- 
tion— that  was  their  ability  to  participate  con- 
structively in  discussions.  I  can  say  with  no 
reservation  that  I  have  never  worked  with  any 
group    each    one    of    whom    disciplined    his 


thinking  and  his  feelings  in  such  a  way  that 
he  was  able  to  give  to  the  whole  group — and 
therefore  to  the  study — the  benefits  of  his  own 
experience  without  insisting  that  "his  way" 
was  the  "only  way"  in  which  our  objectives 
could  be  accomplished.  A  consensus  was 
reached   on   practically  every   issue   discussed. 

Underlying  all  these  sources  was  the  funda- 
mental source  of  enjoyment — the  hope  and 
confidence  expressed  by  interested  persons 
everywhere  that  this  study  would  be  so  thor- 
ough-going that  it  would  result  in  early  ac- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  services  to  more 
blind  persons  through  the  better  use  of  home 
teachers. 

And  now  for  the  report  itself.  The  first 
four  of  the  ten  chapters  are  devoted,  in  ortho- 
dox fashion,  to  rationale,  underlying  concepts, 
coverage  and  methodology  of  the  Study. 

The  other  six  chapters  cover  "Who  are  the 
Home  Teachers?"  "What  Are  Home  Teachers 
Doing?"  "Administrative  Settings  in  Which 
Home  Teachers  Work",  "Home  Teachers  Use 
of  Professional  and  Other  Community  Re- 
sources", "Deductions  based  on  Findings",  and 
"Recommendations".  Five  appendices  are 
published  with  the  report.  I  hope  you  have 
read  or  will  read  not  only  the  entire  report 
but  also  the  appendices,  but  most  particularly 
the  last  one.  Appendix  E,  which  is  titled 
"Special  Contributions  by  Groups,  other  than 
Home  Teachers,  Serving  People  in  their 
Homes". 
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Because  of  time  limitations  I  am  going  to 
review  for  you  only  the  "Deductions"  and 
"Recommendations"  of  the  report.  But  first 
let  me  recall  for  you  our  method  of  study. 
Remember  there  was  no  central  source  of  in- 
formation about  home  teachers.  We  esti- 
mated that  there  were  approximately  300 
practicing  under  a  variety  of  titles.  A  review 
of  conference  proceedings  and  writings  by  and 
about  home  teachers,  and  early  interviews  with 
many  who  are  seeking  to  improve  services 
on  many  fronts,  revealed  many  dissatisfactions. 
Dissatisfaction  is  like  a  fever.  It  is  sympto- 
matic of  an  underlying  disorder  the  cause  of 
which  has  to  be  located  before  it  can  be 
remedied.  A  review  of  studies  of  home  teach- 
ing, which  were  based  on  questionnaires, 
gave  some  interesting  data,  but  the  question- 
naire replies  were  preponderantly  blank  on 
the  items  that  might  reveal  facts  on  which 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  were  based. 
And  so,  with  such  a  small  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  home  teaching,  we  decided  to  ex- 
amine our  subject  through  the  direct  and 
practical  method  of  talking  with  individual 
home  teachers  in  such  a  way  that  they  would 
be  free  to  describe  either  the  euphoric  state 
or  to  supply  information  on  which  a  ther- 
mometer, a  stethoscope,  a  palpating  hand,  a 
pathology  laboratory — and  a  great  deal  of 
wisdom — were  needed  to  determine  the  cause 
of  the  fever. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  interviews  was  to 
get  each  home  teacher's  account  of  what  he 
or  she  was  doing.  The  goal  of  interviewing 
50  home  teachers  working  in  a  variety  of  set- 
tings was  accomplished.  Forty-six  were  in 
public  agencies  and  four  in  private  agencies. 
They  were  from  20  states  from  California  to 
Connecticut.  They  were  selected  partly  on 
the  basis  of  their  availability  for  interviews 
either  in  their  offices,  their  homes,  or  at  con- 
ferences. All  interviews  were  private,  and 
home  teachers  were  assured  that  information 
supplied  by  them  would  be  kept  confidential. 
And  it  has  been  so  kept. 

Administrators,  home  teacher  supervisors, 
and  colleagues  of  the  50  home  teachers  were 
also  interviewed  to  the  extent  that  time  and 
circumstances  permitted.  Documents  pertain- 
ing to  an  agency's  administration  and  the 
home   teacher's   functioning   were   reviewed. 

Having  assembled  essential  information,  the 


next  step  was  to  sit  back  and  see  how  its 
various  parts  fitted  into  each  other.  In  other 
words,  what  conclusions  were  we  going  to 
reach  and  what  action  were  we  going  to 
recommend? 

All  through  the  fact-finding  period  we  were 
grateful  that  we  had  started  this  Study  with 
no  preconceived  ideas  about  home  teachers, 
or  what  they  do.  We  were  able  to  turn  an 
attentive  but  unimpressed  ear  to  suggestions 
from  some  able  people  such  as  "Of  course 
you're  going  to  recommend  that  all  home 
teachers  should  be  qualified  social  case  work- 
ers", "I  hope  you're  not  going  to  recommend 
that  home  teachers  have  to  be  social  workers", 
"A  person  must  be  blind  if  he's  going  to 
teach  the  blind",  "Don't  you  think  it's  better 
to  let  the  home  teaching  function  die  out?" 
and  "You  don't  want  to  be  responsible  for 
throwing  a  couple  of  hundred  blind  home 
teachers  out  of  work,  do  you?". 

Having  sat  back  and  having  gained  per- 
spective on  what  we  had  seen  and  heard,  we 
drafted  tentative  deductions  and  conclusions. 
At  this  point  our  Special  Advisers  met  with 
us  in  Richmond  for  three  days  discussing  the 
draft. 

The  deductions  and  recommendations  as 
they  appear  in  the  report  (Chapters  IX  and 
X )  reflect  the  consensus  of  the  group  on  the 
most  important  issues. 

Deductions    Based    on    Findings 

The  Deductions  and  Recommendations  were 
made  with  due  recognition  of  those  courageous 
and  able  administrators  and  their  staffs  who 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  improve  their  serv- 
ices and  also  of  the  difficulties  and  delays  that 
frequently  surround  drastic  or  even  mild  de- 
partures from  established  practices.  Here  were 
some  of  our  deductions: 

1.  Home  teachers  are  here  to  stay — as  long 
as   they  stay  expert   in   teaching. 

2.  The  function  of  home  teaching  is  identi- 
fiable, and  the  skills  required  to  perform  it 
can  be  taught 

3.  Training  of  home  teachers  needs  to  be 
directed  toward  equipping  them  to  do  expertly 
that  part  of  their  present  function  which 
is  concerned  with: 

a.   Supplying    blind    persons    with    assistive 

services; 
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b.  Helping    blind    persons    with    the    man- 
agement  of   their   personal   lives;    and. 

c.  Teaching  the  adult  blind. 

4.  With  the  exception  of  those  agencies  for 
the  blind  that  are  trying  thoughtfully  to  serve 
clients  according  to  needs  and  resources, 
agencies  are  conducting  their  programs  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  their  home  teachers 
with  a   diffusion   of  activities. 

5.  Not  generally  recognized  are  the  impor- 
tance of  having,  and  following,  well-defined 
intake  policies  and  practices,  and  the  need 
of  staff  properly  equipped  to  carry  them  out. 

6.  Agencies  frequently  assign  clients  who 
need  social  case  work  and  other  servcies  to 
home  teachers,  without  a  determination  hav- 
ing been  made  as  to  what  specialized  services, 
if  any,  the   clients   really   need   and   want. 

7.  Because  of  lack  of  intake  and  assignment 
policies  and  practices,  or  because  of  defective 
ones,  many  home  teachers  are  forced  to  make 
determinations  that  they  are  not  qualified, 
through  training  and  experience,  to  make. 

8.  Provision  of  the  distinctive  services  that 
trained  home  teachers  can  render  is  essential 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  many  adult  blind 
persons   at  home. 

9.  It  is  unlikely  that  more  than  a  few  rare 
individuals  could  be  properly  selected  and  pre- 
pared to  perform  well  all  of  the  functions  that 
most  home  teachers  are  now  trying  to  per- 
form. 

10.  Vast  areas  of  many  communities  have 
no  facilities  for  systematic  instruction  in  foot 
travel  and  home  teachers  are  giving  foot  travel 
instruction  whether  or  not  they  are  skilled  in 
so   doing. 

11.  In  many  communities  where  a  variety 
of  health,  welfare,  and  educational  resources 
are  provided  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
people,  agencies  for  the  blind,  including  some 
of  their  home  teachers,  show  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  specific  nature  of  those  resources 
and   of  how  and   when   to  use  them. 

12.  Extensive  and  judicious  use  of  volunteers 
by  home  teachers  is  being  hampered  in  some 
communities  by  (a)  failure,  on  the  part  of 
agencies  for  the  blind  to  provide  volunteers 
recruited   on  a  selective  basis  and   to  provide 


them  with  supervision  and  essential  special- 
ized training,  and  (b)  the  apparent  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  many  home  teachers  to  admit 
volunteers  into  their  relationships  with  their 
clients. 

13.  Personnel  managemtnt  practices  in  some 
agencies  do  not  reflect  a  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  agencies  that  home  teachers  are 
performing   a   specific   and   valuable   function. 

14.  Recruiting  for  home  teachers  needs  to  be 
directed  toward  individuals,  blind  or  sighted, 
who  can  meet  predetermined  qualification 
standards  and  who  would  choose  home  teach- 
ing rather  than  accept  positions  as  home 
teachers  because  these  may  be  the  only  posi- 
tions   available. 

15.  Supervisors  of  home  teachers  need  to 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to 
(a)  help  staff  develop  its  capacities  for  serv- 
ice, (b)  facilitate  use  of  agency  and  com- 
munity resources  by  staff,  and  (c)  supply  ad- 
ministrative competence  whereby,  among  other 
goals,  assignments  and  closures  are  controlled 
so   that  more   clients   can   be  served   better. 

16.  Planned  expert  direction  is  needed  to 
tie  in  the  skills  of  the  home  teacher  with  the 
skills  of  others  working  in  the  field  of  re- 
habilitation of  the  adult  blind,  especially  re- 
habilitation counselors,  so  that  home  teachers 
are  enabled  to  serve  as  strong  members  of  re- 
habilitation  teams. 

17.  The  fact  that  agencies  for  the  blind  can- 
not, alone,  meet  all  of  the  special  needs  of 
blind  persons  is  not  generally  recognized. 

18.  Concentrated  efforts  need  to  be  initi- 
ated or  stepped  up  by  agencies  for  the  blind 
to  inform  other  agencies  about  the  special 
needs  of  blind  persons  and  to  encourage  those 
agencies  to  gear  their  services  to  helping  meet 
such  special  needs. 

19.  There  are  few  evidences  of  community- 
wide  efforts  either  to  (a)  effectively  coordi- 
nate services  to  blind  persons  on  an  individu- 
al case  basis,  (b)  work  toward  a  common 
understanding  on  the  part  of  specialized  and 
non-specialized  agencies  of  each  other's  func- 
tions, or  (c)  develop  services  to  meet  known 
gaps  in  service. 

The  Recommendations  (Chapter  X)  were 
aimed  at  changing  the   situations  pointed   up 
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in  the  Deductions  as  in  need  of  change.    They 

fell  under  the  categories  of: 
Program    Planning 
Intake  Policies 
Personnel   Management 
Functions  of  the  Home  Teacher 
Knowledge  and  Skills  Essential  for  Home 

Teaching 
Development  of  Training  Facilities 
Supervision  of  Home  Teachers 
Recognition  and  Use  of  Others'  Skills 
Volunteers 
Mobility  Instruction 
Tutorial  Services 

Program  Planning 

The  recommendations  dealing  with  program 
planning  are  directed  to  governing  bodies  and 
administrators  so  that  they  will  continuously 
evaluate  the  adequacy  of  their  total  service, 
define  policies  and  standards  of  home  teaching 
services,  make  them  a  matter  of  record,  and 
provide  strong  support  to  them  based  on  in- 
formed conviction  as  to  their  value.  Deter- 
mination of  unmet  needs  was  among  the  basic 
considerations  in  making  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

Intake  Policies 

These  recommendations  relate  to  intake  poli- 
cies and  practices  through  which  determination 
is  made,  before  assignment,  that  home  teach- 
ing service  is  actually  what  each  client  needs 
and  wants.  If  this  determination  is  made  by 
a  team,  it  is  recommended  that  at  least  one 
member  of  the  team  be  a  social  case  worker 
who  has  completed  professional  training  in  a 
school  of  social  work  and  who  has  the  ex- 
perience and  personal  qualifications  essential 
to  making  responsible  decisions.  If  the  de- 
termination is  made  by  one  person,  it  is 
recommended  that  this  person  be  a  qualified 
social   case   worker. 

Personnel  Management 

There  are  ten  recommendations  here  pro- 
viding for  salaries  and  qualifications  derived 
from  well-defined  duties,  staff  development, 
employee  participation,  communication,  stand- 
ards of  performance  developed  in  participa- 
tion with  home  teachers,  periodic  evaluation 
of  performance,  adequate  office  space  and  serv- 
ice   cominensurate    with    work    demands,  ,  and 


maintenance    of    current    and    accurate   person- 
nel  records. 

Functions  of  the  Home  Teacher 

This  recommendation  proposes  17  distinct 
but  related  functions.  It  is  not  to  be  viewed 
as  a  position  description  for  any  or  all  agen- 
cies, because  a  position  description  needs  to  be 
written  within  the  framework  of  a  particular 
agei:cy.  It  is  generally  devoted  to  what  a 
person  does,  rather  than  how  he  does  it.  This 
recommendation  includes  a  good  bit  of  "how". 
It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  home 
teacher  will  receive  clients  who  have  been 
selected  for  assignment  through  the  intake 
process  recommended  earlier.  You  will  want 
to  read  the  entire  recommendation  to  under- 
stand its  significant  emphases.  For  brevity's 
sake  the  essence  of  this  recommendation  might 
be   distilled   as   follows: 

The  home  teacher: 

Makes  use  of  information  about  client's 
interests,  social,  emotional,  economic  and 
health  situation,  his  past  and  present  com- 
petence in  dealing  with  life  situations,  and 
continuously  attempts  to  see  each  client  as 
a   "whole  person'"  in  his  total  situation. 

As  new  information  is  secured  and  posi- 
tive relationship  is  established  with  client, 
works  out  with  client  and  his  family  a 
tentative  course  of  action. 

Identifies  needs  for  services  that  home 
teacher  is  not  equipped  to  give,  and  calls 
on  others  to  provide  such  services. 

Estimates  client's  readiness  to  profit  by 
what  the  home  teacher  can  teach,  and  takes 
suitable  steps  to  get  him  ready  for  the 
learning  process. 

Plans  a  schedule  of  teaching  and  period- 
ically  evaluates   plans    and    progress. 

Provides  assistive  services  in  the  man- 
agement of  personal  affairs,  supplying  means 
of  communication  through  teaching  Braille, 
typing,  and  continuation  of  manual  writ- 
ing; encouraging  socialization  with  sighted 
as  well  as  blind  persons;  teaching  home 
riiacagement  and  other  activities  suited  to 
client's  interests;  and  discussing  or  provid- 
ing opportunities  for  training  and  employ- 
ment. 
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Seeks  solutions  to  particular  problems  by 
using  all   community   resources  available. 
Arranges   for  coordination   of   services. 

Interprets  special  needs  of  blind  persons 
to  the  public. 

Determines,  periodically,  when  client  has 
received  the  maximum  benefits  from  home 
teaching  skills,  and  recommends  closing  of 
case. 

Keeps  current  case  records  for  help  in 
planning,  diagnosis,  and  treatment,  and  in 
agency  administration   and   research. 

These  functions  appear  in  more  detail  in 
the  report,  and  I  hope  you  will  examine  them 
closely.  The  main  emphasis  in  this  version, 
as  well  as  in  the  fuller  one  in  the  report,  is 
that  ( 1 )  the  home  teacher's  functions  need  be 
confined  to  those  areas  of  service  in  which 
she  has  competence  to  operate,  and  that  (2) 
the  skills  of  others  be  called  on  effectively 
whenever  needed.  In  other  words,  the  home 
teacher  can  learn  to  know  her  client,  teach 
her  client  what  she  knows  how  to  teach  and 
what  the  client  wants  to  learn,  and  she  can  call 
on  other  skilled  services,  such  as  public  health 
nursing,  social  case  work,  psychology  and 
many  others.  What  I  mean  by  calling  on 
the  skills  of  others  "effectively"  is  not  merely 
referring  a  client  to  someone  else,  but  pre- 
paring the  client  and  the  special  service 
agency  for  the  new  service  and  following 
through  on  the  action.  The  services  of  care- 
fully selected  and  trained  volunteers  help  not 
only  the  client,  but  also  the  home  teacher  by 
freeing  her  to  use  her  specialized  skills  for 
more  clients  (Chapter  VIII  of  the  report  deals 
more  fully  with  the  use  of  community  re- 
sources) . 

In  determining  the  functions  as  outlined, 
we  had  three  objectives  in  mind.  Those  ob- 
jectives were  to  raise  the  skill  of  the  home 
teacher  to  the  level  of  dignity  it  deserves,  to 
make  her  functions  as  a  teacher  clear,  and  to 
give  her  clients  the  benefits  of  ail  services  in 
the  community. 

Knowledges  and  Skills  Essential  for  Home 
Teaching  and  the  Development  of  Train- 
ing Facilities 

Because  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  in 
curriculum  building,  it  is,  at  this  point,  pre- 


mature to  give  many  details  on  these  subjects. 
The  report  recommends  a  certain  listing  of 
knowledge  and  skills  as  a  guide  for  those  who 
will  build  a  curriculum  and  determine  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  essential  knowledge  and 
skills.  Those  recommended  include  many  of 
the  basics  needed  to  perform  in  other  speciali- 
ties, such  as  rehabilitation  counseling  and 
social  case  work,  as  well  as  the  important 
fundamental  ingredient  of  skill  in  teaching 
adults  on  individual  and  group  bases. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion is  already  making  plans  to  secure  advice 
from  organizations  and  individuals  that  will 
lead  towards  selecting  one  university  in  which 
to  establish  a  pilot  training-program  for  home 
teachers.  While  the  curriculum  will  be  de- 
veloped by  that  university,  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  have  the  training  recommendations 
of  this  study  incorporated  in  its  content. 

When  the  curriculum  is  being  constructed, 
strong  emphasis  will  be  urged  toward  the  pro- 
vision of  supervised  field  work  for  students, 
and  for  instruction  in  the  use  of  community 
resources. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
will  also  plan  to  extend  its  training  grant  pro- 
gram to  include  grants  for  training  of  home 
teachers,  some  of  whom  may  already  be  prac- 
ticing in  agencies.  Outlines  will  be  developed 
for  in-service  training  programs  for  the  op- 
tional use  of  agencies,  pending  the  time  that 
a  sufficient  supply  of  fully-trained  home 
teachers    is   available. 

Lest  anyone  think  the  question  was  ignored 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  home  teacher  should 
be  sighted  or  blind,  let  me  refer  you  to  pages 
55  and  56,  Chapter  VII,  of  the  report.  After 
a  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  report  states: 
"In  the  light  of  current  knowledge,  the  only 
concept  that  seems  tenable,  from  an  adminis- 
trative standpoint,  is  that  the  administrator 
have  the  opportunity  and  freedom  to  select 
home  teachers  who  are  actually  qualified  to 
teach  and  to  help  their  clients  live  with  blind- 
ness. If  such  home  teachers  are  also  visually 
handicapped  he  should  not  be  expected  to 
grant  them  special  privileges  that  require  un- 
reasonable changes  in  schedules  or  operations. 
The  administrator  should  be  entitled  to  apply 
the  same  standards  of  selection  and  perform- 
ance to  both  the  sighted  and  the  blind  when 
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these  standards  have  been  derived  from  actual 
duties  to  be  performed". 

Supervision  of  Home  Teachers 

This  subject  somes  in  for  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  Chapter  IX  of  the  report.  The  12- 
part  recommendation  deals  vi'ith  methods  of 
selection  and  operation,  and  is  aimed  at  cor- 
recting some  of  the  supervisory  practices  ob- 
served. 

Mobility  Instruction 

Although  this  subject  is  dealt  with  in  a 
number  of  places  in  the  report,  only  one 
recommendation  about  it  is  made  in  the  re- 
port: "It  is  recommended  that  agencies  for  the 
blind  that  are  not  doing  so  make  an  all-out 
effort  to  provide  their  clients  with  systema- 
tized foot-travel  instruction  by  trained,  sighted 
instructors,  even  if  doing  so  requires  giving  up 
some  of  the  agencies'   other   functions." 

Tutorial  Services 

Because  more  agencies  might  find  it  pos- 
sible to  serve  more  clients  if  they  developed 
local  tutorial  services  in  teaching  such  sub- 
jects as  typing.  Braille,  or  sewing,  it  was 
recommended  that  use  of  such  services  be 
explored,  that  standards  be  established,  and 
that  agencies  examine  the  possibility  of 
charging  fees  for  such  services  whenever  the 
client  is  able  to  pay  for  them.  In  only  one 
state  did  we  see  the  beginning  of  this  prac- 
tice. Other  fields  have  been  using  the  prac- 
tice successfully  for  years. 

This,  then,  has  been  a  quick  resume  of  the 


recommendations  of  tht  report.     I  recommend 
them  to  you.     I  stand  by  them.     I  hope  you 

can  and  will. 

#      *      #      # 

Following  Miss  Cosgrove's  summary,  one  of 
the  questions  asked  from  the  floor  pertained 
to  the  effect  of  the  findings  of  this  report  on 
the  certification  standards  being  followed  by 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind's  Board  of  Home  Teacher  Certification. 
Miss  Cosgrove  called  attention  to  Appendix 
A  of  the  report  "Certification  of  Home  Teach- 
ers". She  pointed  out  that,  although  none  of 
the  recommendations  were  specifically  related 
to  certification  standards,  many  of  the  findings 
pointed  to  a  belief  that  there  was  need  for 
considering  a  new  base  for  standards,  and 
that  the  Board  had  indicated  a  desire  to  dis- 
cuss needed  changes. 

Mr.  Raymond  Dickinson  reviewed  the  fact 
that,  at  the  I960  AAWB  Convention,  he  had 
reported  that  the  Board  was  not  recommend- 
ing changes  in  standards  until  the  completion 
of  Miss  Cosgrove's  Study.  The  Board  sees  the 
need  for  change  and  is  looking  forward  to 
pooling  its  efforts  with  those  of  the  author 
of  the  Study  with  the  goal  of  making  changes 
that  would  be  sound.  He  added  that  he  con- 
siders the  Study  a  milestone  in  the  progress 
of  home  teaching  and  that,  even  though  he 
does  not  agree  with  all  of  its  recommenda- 
tions, he  urged  those  present  to  examine  care- 
fully the  great  amount  of  information  it 
contains  and  let  it  serve  as  a  guide  to  im- 
provement. 
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THE  EDUCATORS'  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  TRAINING  CITIZENS 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Litt.D.,  Director 
Perkins    School    for    the    Blind,    Watertown,    Massachusetts 


The  Educators'  responsibility  has  certainly 
come  a  long  way  since  the  days  of  the  three 
Rs  and  the  little  red  schoolhouse.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  United  States  where, 
far  more  than  in  other  lands,  childhood  and 
adolescence  are  both  considered  to  be  integral 
parts  of  life  and  not  merely  preparation  for 
adulthood,  and  where  our  educational  pro- 
grams are  planned  accordingly. 

"Being  a  citizen"  has  come  an  even  longer 
way  since  the  days  when  it  could  be  fairly 
well  encompassed  by  the  phrase  "good  fences 
make  good  neighbors." 

The  survival  of  our  American  way  of  life 
and  of  civilization  as  we  know  it,  possibly  the 
survival  of  the  human  race,  depend  upon  our 
effectiveness  as  citizens.  This  is  a  fact  we  can 
ignore  only  at  grave  peril.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  we  are  already  engaged  in  a  fight  to 
the  finish  for  human  liberties. 

Educators  do  not,  or  should  not,  carry  the 
sole  burden  of  responsibility  for  training  citi- 
zens. The  family  and  the  churches  have  their 
responsibilities  also,  as  well  as  authors  of 
children's  books,  makers  of  moving  pictures 
and  producers  of  television  programs. 

Practicing  citizenship  is  basically  a  two- 
way  process,  for  it  involves  relationships  with 
others.  It  requires  that  we  understand  others 
and  that  they  understand  us.  There  is  much 
talk  nowadays  about  understanding  between 
nations,  and  we  react  with  indignation  when 


we  think  America  is  misunderstood  abroad. 
Unfortunately,  we  still  do  not  understand  our 
next-door  neighbors  as  well  as  we  should,  so 
how  can  we  expect  to  understand  strangers? 
Democracy  is  so  much  more  than  a  vote  for 
every  adult  and  equal  justice  under  the  law; 
it  cannot  function  without  an  understanding 
of  mankind  and  of  what  makes  men  and 
women  behave  as  we  do,  and  misbehave  as 
we  do,  and  its  practice  begins,  but  does  not 
end,  with  the  people  right  around  us. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  been  alert  enough 
to  notice  that  I  started  talking  about  dem- 
ocracy, as  though  being  a  good  citizen  and 
being  a  good  democrat  were  the  same  thing. 
Here  in  St.  Louis,  in  the  center  of  the  USA, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  AAWB  it  is 
easy  for  us,  and  very  pleasant,  too,  to  think 
that  way,  but  we  are,  in  fact,  citizens  of  a 
world  which  is  by  no  means  convinced  that 
any  form  of  democracy  is  desirable.  There 
are  more  people  against  democracy  than  are 
for  it,  and  among  its  supporters  there  are 
many  who  have  no  faith  in  the  particular 
forms  we   have   created   over   here. 

This  points  up  the  fact  that  the  educator 
has  a  responsibility  to  widen  his  pupils' 
horizons  beyond  the  limits  of  his  daily  rounds. 
This  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  than  appears 
on  the  surface,  even  if  our  goal  is  no  more 
than  to  produce  a  lively  awareness  of  the 
existence  of  other  forms  of  government,  with- 
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out  going  so  far  as  to  understand  either  them 
or  the  people  who  support  them.  The  here 
and  the  now  are  so  strongly  in  evidence  with 
us  that  it  requires  conscious,  sustained  effort 
to  see  beyond  them,  and  there  are  few  who 
are  willing  to  take  the  trouble. 

Understanding,  indeed,  is  almost  impossible 
in  our  present  state  of  human  development. 
Even  those  of  us  with  similar  backgrounds 
and  almost  identical  aims  become  involved  in 
avoidable  controversies  of  all  sorts.  It  could 
be  that  we  do  not  want  to  understand  others, 
for   fear  of  being  understood  too  well. 

Some  people  openly  declare  "there  is  noth- 
ing like  a  good  fight,"  or  "it  is  human  nature." 
If  it  is,  indeed,  human  nature  to  prefer  dis- 
agreement to  understanding,  the  citizens  of  the 
world  may  soon  find  themselves  without  any 
city,  however  mean,  to  occupy. 

As  an  educator,  I  am  committed  to  the 
principle  that  human  nature  is  capable  of 
unlimited  growth.  The  last  half  century  (and 
I  can  remember  that  far  back  myself)  has 
shown  amazing  advances  in  human  under- 
standing, not  only  of  destructive  forces,  but 
of  many  positive  elements  in  human  nature 
itself.  Given  time,  we  will  learn  to  under- 
stand, not  only  what  citizenship  demands  of 
us,  but  how  to  act  accordingly.  Perhaps  we 
may  not  be  given  the  needed  time,  but  we 
are  hoping  we  will  be  or  we  would  not 
have  bothered  to  come  here  today. 

I  have  devoted  much  time  to  setting  the 
stage  for  presenting  a  few  thoughts.  I  think 
this  is  wise.  It  is  my  experience  that  most 
of  our  failures  seem  due  to  lack  of  perspec- 
tive. This  perhaps  is  particularly  true  in 
dealing  with  handicapped  persons,  when  the 
handicap  can  assume  unduly  large  proportions 
and  distort  our  view. 

Let  us  consider  the  blind  persons  as  a  citi- 
zen, mingling  and  working  with  his  fellows. 

It  is  as  an  educator  that  I  have  been  in- 
vited to  speak  this  morning,  primarily  an 
educator  of  children  and  youth  who  are  blind. 
This  is  not  a  convention  of  the  NEA  nor 
even  of  the  CEC,  but  of  the  AAW  for  the 
Blind.  Is  there,  then,  something  unusual, 
something  special,  about  the  blind  citizen 
which  distinguishes  him  from  one  who  sees? 

It  is  my  belief,  though  this  may  not  be 
the  fashionable  or  popular  answer,  that  there 
are  differences. 


In  general,  blind  persons  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  social  situations.  At  home  or 
among  old  friends,  this  may  not  apply.  I  say 
"old  friends"  purposely,  because  it  usually 
takes  time  for  friendship  to  reach  the  stage 
where  blindness  is  put  into  its  proper  place. 
It  would  be  pleasant,  but  false,  to  assume  that 
this  "proper  place"  is  out  of  the  window.  I 
am  sure  most  blind  persons  are  pleased  when 
someone  tells  them  "I  never  think  of  you  as 
blind."  If  by  this  the  speaker  means,  "I 
don't  associate  you  with  popular  ideas  of  blind 
people  —  helpless,  sad,  dependent,"  then,  in- 
deed, the  blind  person  has  reason  for  satis- 
faction; but  to  ignore  a  person's  blindness 
entirely  is  probably  impossible,  and,  if  it  were 
attempted,  it  would  make  any  kind  of  mean- 
ingful relationship  with  him  impossible. 

We;  classify  each  other  in  many  ways  — ■ 
tall  or  short,  blonde  or  brunette,  young  or 
old,  moody  or  consistent,  tolerant  or  intoler- 
ant, extrovert  or  introvert,  or  by  nationality, 
race  or  religion.  Under  some  circumstances, 
we  can  truly  ignore  some  of  these  distinctions, 
but  we  cannot  ignore  any  one  of  them  all 
of  the  time.  Blindness  has  effects  on  a  per- 
son's way  of  life  and  on  his  personality,  far 
greater  than  some  of  these  other  things.  Not 
by  ignoring  it,  but  by  recognizing  what  it  is 
and  what  it  does  can  it  be  kept  in  place. 
Unless  this  is  done,  a  sound  personal  relation- 
ship (which  is  the  basic  element  in  citizen- 
ship)   is   impossible. 

A  handicapped  person  soon  discovers  that 
it  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet  someone  who  can 
take  the  first  steps  toward  acquiring  this  under- 
standing. More  often  he  meets  with  a  pro- 
tective concern,  an  unwarranted  expression  of 
admiration,  a  hidden  or  even  an  open  anxiety, 
perhaps  a  discriminatory  act.  Time  is  short 
and  most  acquaintanceships  are  fleeting,  and 
little,  if  anything,  has  been  accomplished  to 
place  the  factor  of  blindness  where  it  belongs. 
Good   citizenship   has   not   been   practiced. 

It  is  usually  the  blind  person  who  has  to 
take  the  first  steps  toward  an  effective  rela- 
tionship with  others.  As  a  child,  his  own 
understanding  is  inadequate  for  such  a  task, 
and  this  brings  us  to  the  core  of  the  matter, 
namely,  how  can  the  educator  help. 

In  early  years,  the  help  may  have  to  be 
offered  indirectly  through  his  parents.  None 
is  more  aware  of  the  problems  I  have  been 
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mentioning  than  the  mother  or  father  of  a 
handicapped  child.  It  is  the  exceptional  par- 
ent who  can  acquire,  unaided,  a  realistic  grasp 
of  the  social  effects  of  blindness.  The  blind 
child  needs  a  special  diet  of  parental  care, 
extra  large  doses  of  support,  usually  a  re- 
stricted amount  of  coddling.  While  the  child's 
special  needs  for  acquiring  independence  are 
generally  recognized,  the  demands  that  these 
place  upon  him  are  not  usually  appreciated. 
The  greatest  asset  the  blind  citizen  of  the 
future  can  have  is  wise  parents.  Likewise  he 
needs  wise  teachers.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach 
him  the  usual  courses  in  social  studies,  not 
enough  even  to  teach  him  good  sportsmanship 
both  in  and  out  of  athletics.  These  are  only 
steps  to  an  infinitely  more  difficult  lesson. 

if  the  world  is  to  recognize  him  as  a  per- 
son, he  has  to  play  his  part  in  handling  his 
handicap,  not  only  to  minimize  the  nuisance  it 
causes  in  his  daily  life,  but  as  a  distraction 
and  source  of  confusion  and  misunderstanding 
in  his  dealing  with  others. 

In  comparing  education  in  the  United  States 
with  education  in  other  lands,  and  particularly 
in  Russia,  let  us  remember  that  we  lead  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  developing  sound  personal 
relationships  between  pupils.     This  is  an  im- 


portant matter  for  all  children,  but  particu- 
larly for  the  handicapped. 

In  particular,  many  American  schools  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  guidance  counseling 
both  inside  and  outside  the  classroom.  Where 
this  is  done  with  blind  pupils,  a  realistic  self- 
awareness  can  be  developed  which  can  lead 
to  productive  relationships  between  the  blind 
person  and  his  fellows.  Without  this  self- 
appraisal,  good  relationships,  while  not  im- 
possible, are  likely  to  be  few  in  number  and 
difficult  in  attainment.  Indeed,  in  many  cases 
the  struggle  leaves  scars. 

American  schools  have  produced  at  least  a 
fair  percentage  of  good  scholars.  Whether  in 
this  century  the  percentage  is  high  enough  for 
our  survival,  only  history  can  tell.  Likewise, 
our  schools  have  produced  some  good  citizens. 
Possibly  the  quality  even  of  the  best  is  not 
good  enough.  Perhaps  a  top  score  in  citizen- 
ship has  never  been  attained  by  anyone.  Vast 
sums  of  money  are  being  spent  to  improve 
instruction  in  mathematics,  science,  and  the 
modern  languages.  That  similar  sums  are  not 
being  spent  on  training  good  citizens  is  prob- 
ably the  result  of  our  failure  accurately  to 
define  the  problem.  This  failure  may  well 
prove  to  be  the  Achilles  Heel  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. 


RESUMING  THROUGH  REHABILITATION  THE  ROLE  OF  A 
DESIRABLE  CITIZEN 

E.  B.  Whitten,  Executive  Director 
National  Rehabilitation   Association,   Washington,   D.   C. 


You  have  asked  me  to  speak  on  the  subject 
"Resuming  through  Rehabilitation  the  Role 
of  a  Desirable  Citizen".  If  we  are  to  com- 
municate satisfactorily,  you  must  know  what 
I  mean  when  I  speak  of  rehabilitation  and 
what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  good  citizen- 
ship. It  is  not  simple  to  define  either  rehabili- 
tation or  desirable  citizenship,  much  less  to 
outline  a  process  through  which  impaired  in- 
dividuals may  proceed  through  dependency  to 
full  citizenship.     We  do  not  expect  to  do  jus- 


tice to  this  assignment  but  we  do  hope  to  make 
some  contribution. 

First,  what  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
disability,  handicap,  and  rehabilitation?  It 
may  be  unfortunate  that  we  have  used  the 
words  "disabled"  and  "handicapped",  but  it  is 
necessary  in  our  present  state  of  understanding. 
For  use  in  this  discussion,  it  seems  to  be  im- 
portant that  we  understand  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  when  we  use  these  words,  and  also 
what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  rehabilita- 
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tion.  It  seems  to  me  that  Kenneth  Hamilton 
has  given  us  as  clear  a  concept  of  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words  as  we  are  likely  to  define. 

A  disability  is  a  condition  of  impairment, 
physical  or  mental,  that  can  usually  be  de- 
scribed by  a  physician.  A  handicap  is  the  ac- 
cumulative result  of  the  obstacles  which  dis- 
ability interposes  between  an  individual  and 
his  maximum  functional  level.  Disability  is 
not  necessarily,  therefore,  synonymous  with 
handicap.  Many  people  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  understanding  this.  State  re- 
habilitation agencies  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  attempting  to  see  that  members  of  their 
staffs  develop  this  concept.  Professional  people 
confuse  the  public  when  they  either  deliber- 
ately or  inadvertently  use  the  term  synony- 
mously. The  confusion  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  a  person  who  has  a  permanet  im- 
pairment is  adjudged  to  be  handicapped  and 
given  cash  benefits  under  certain  conditions, 
without  regard  to  whether  the  individual  is 
actually  able  to  work.  We  see  this  principal 
operating  in  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
workmen's  compensation  agencies.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  paper,  we  shall  assume  that  we 
are  concerned  with  persons  possessing  physical 
or  mental  impairments  which  have  resulted  in 
a  handicapping  condition. 

If  the  above  is  what  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  disability  and  handicap,  what  do  we 
mean  when  we  speak  of  rehabilitation?  We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  rehabilitation  these 
days.  It  appears  that  everyone  is  concerned 
that  something  or  somebody  be  rehabilitated. 
Most  everyone  who  talks  about  rehabilitation 
may  know  what  he  means  when  he  uses  the 
term,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  few  others 
understand  what  he  means.  The  physician  has 
his  definition,  the  counselor  has  his.  Some 
definitions  are  based  upon  the  concept  of  re- 
habilitation embodied  in  a  law,  others  are  so 
broad  as  to  include  practically  everything  that 
anyone  does  to  help  an  individual.  We  real- 
ize that  there  are  many  ways  to  define  re- 
habilitation. According  to  one  viewpoint,  it 
may  be  defined  as  a  process,  a  series  of  serv- 
ices, or  as  a  method  by  which  physical,  mental, 
and  vocational  powers  of  the  individual  are 
improved  to  a  point  where  he  can  compete 
on  the  best  possible  basis  with  the  so-called 
non-handicapped  person.  It  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  the  art  of  converting  non-productive 


disabled  persons  into  contributing  members  of 
society.  To  some,  it  is  a  part  of  the  total 
process  of  human  adjustment  of  a  disabled 
person.  To  others,  it  may  be  considered  the 
restoration  of  creative  abilty  and  the  will  to 
create. 

If  we  go  to  Webster's  Collegiate  Dic- 
tionary, we  find  it  defined  as  "restore  to  a 
form  of  capacity — to  make  one's  livelihood 
again."  Hamilton  defines  it  as  the  realization 
by  the  disabled  and  handicapped  individuals 
of  the  life  most  useful  socially  and  satisfying 
personally.  To  Henry  Kessler  it  is  a  process 
in  which  the  remaining  physical  and  mental 
capacity  of  the  handicapped  are  utilized  and 
developed  to  their  highest  efficiency.  The 
definition  of  Hamilton  and  Kessler  seem  to 
me  to  be  essentially  the  same.  The  diflference 
is  that  one  is  stated  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
individual  to  be  rehabilitated,  the  other  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  individual  who  partici- 
pates in  rehabilitating  the  handicapped  person. 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  simlar  defini- 
tions, and  may  very  well  serve  as  a  basis  for 
our  consideration  here. 

If  this,  then,  is  what  we  mean  by  rehabili- 
tation, what  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
desirable  citizenship?  It  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  be  precise  about  this.  All  of  us 
might  have  our  own  concepts  of  good  citizen- 
ship, but  it  is  difficult  to  state  these  concepts. 
It  may  be  agreed  that  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  desirable  citizen  is  that  he  makes 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  common 
good.  But  what  is  the  common  good?  Is  it 
to  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  amount  of 
property  the  individual  has  been  able  to  ac- 
cumulate and  how  he  uses  it?  Or  the  amount 
of  power  he  has  been  able  to  gain  and  how 
he  uses  this  power?  Or  is  it  to  be  found  in 
the  size  of  his  gifts  to  what  are  generally  con- 
sidered laudable  undertakings?  Or  in  the 
number  of  civic  clubs  to  which  he  belongs 
and  the  offices  he  has  earned  in  them?  These 
all  may  be  measures,  but  we  recognize  them 
as  being  inadequate.  In  our  moments  of 
greater  insight,  we  realize  that  the  cheerful 
dispositon,  the  smile  from  way  down  deep, 
the  encouraging  word,  the  unselfish  friendship, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  spiritual  qualities  of  a 
person,  may  in  the  long  run  make  the  greater 
impact  upon   those  with  whom  he  associates. 

Requisite  to  good  citizenship  are,  of  course, 
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an  understanding  and  acceptance  of  one's  self, 
with  all  one's  strength  and  limitations,  and 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  a  physical 
environment  which  surrounds  one,  and  accep- 
tance of  responsibility  to  make  a  contribution 
to  the  general  good.  Scholars  have  found 
many  more  precise  ways  to  convey  these  ideas. 

A  well-thought-out  rehabilitation  program 
will  attempt  to  help  the  individual  achieve  the 
understandings  and  acceptancies  we  have  re- 
ferred to  above.  Counseling  techniques  are 
developed  to  help  the  individual  gain  greater 
insight  with  respect  to  himself  and  relation- 
ships to  others  and  the  world.  Programs 
of  activity  are  developed  to  enable  the  indi- 
vidual to  develop  the  characteristics  we  have 
referred  to.  Since  we  do  not  have  time  to 
discuss  all  of  the  elements  that  go  into  good 
citizenship,  we  have  decided  to  emphasize 
ore,  that  is,  work.  What  part  does  work  play 
in  the  development  of  the  desirable  citizen? 

Most  of  us  take  work  so  much  for  granted 
that  we  may  not  appreciate  just  how  impor- 
tant it  is  in  the  American  way  of  life.  It  is 
the  method  through  which  most  of  us  secure 
the  necessities  and  satisfactions  of  life.  In 
addition,  it  is  the  means  through  which  we 
establish  for  ourselves  an  important  place  in 
the  life  of  our  community.  Nowhere  in  the 
history  of  mankind  has  work  been  considered 
more  important  than  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  One  of  the  first  questions  we  ask 
about  an  individual  when  we  meet  him  is 
"what  he  does  for  a  living."  We  have  a  ten- 
dency to  look  down  upon  individuals  who  are 
not  engaged  in  constructive  work.  Even  the 
rich  man  who  does  not  have  to  work  for  a 
living  and  does  not  work  is  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  many  people.  A  man  is  proud 
of  his  wife,  his  home,  his  children  and  his 
job.  In  the  lives  of  many  people,  the  job  may 
come  first  of  all. 

When  we  realize  what  it  means  to  be  able 
to  work  in  this  country,  it  makes  us  better 
understand  how  it  may  feel  not  to  be  able  to 
work.  The  man  who  is  not  able  to  work 
probably  will  be  denied  many  of  the  pleasures 
of  life,  although  it  is  not  likely  that  society 
will  allow  him  to  starve  to  death.  A  person 
who  is  not  able  to  work  is  likely  to  develop 
a  feeling  of  inferiority,  a  feeling  of  not  being 
able  to  bear  his  own  part  of  the  burden  of 
society,  a  feeling  that  people  look  down  upon 


him  and  do  not  respect  him.  And  he  is  likely 
to  be  right  about  this. 

Despite  the  importance  American  society  at- 
taches to  work,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
this  country  who  are  able  to  work,  who  want 
work,  and  for  whom  appropriate  work  is  avail- 
able, but  who  cannot  secure  work.  Promi- 
nently among  such  people,  in  fact  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  such  people,  are  individuals  whom 
we  call  handicapped,  handicapped  as  a  result 
of  physical  impairment,  emotional  impairment, 
old  age,  or  a  combination  of  these  conditions. 
If  it  were  not  true  that  there  are  such  persons 
being  denied  work,  there  would  be  little  point 
in  much  of  our  rehabilitation  activity.  Why 
is  it,  then,  that  the  all  important  right  to 
work  and  earn  is  being  denied  to  this  segment 
of  our  population,  among  which  is  found 
many  blind  individuals  in  whom  this  audience 
is  primarily  interested? 

Many  people  explain  this  situation  by  the 
theory  of  individual  differences.  The  average 
person  seem  to  think  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  individuals.  He  takes  himself  for  a 
standard  and  attempts  to  measure  everyone 
else  by  his  own  standards.  He  imagines  that 
many  other  people  are  greatly  different  from 
himself.  He  could  not  prove  this,  but  he  does 
not  need  any  proof.  It  is  axiomatic  to  him. 
Anyone  can  tell  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
among  individuals,  he  says,  by  just  looking 
about  him.  He  tends  to  feel  that  an  indivi- 
dual who  is  different  from  him,  particularly  if 
the  difference  is  obvious,  is  not  able  to  do 
the  kind  of  things  that  he,  without  such  blem- 
ish, is  able  to  do.  Hence,  if  I,  a  man 
without  noticeable  physical  impairment,  am 
able  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work,  I  will  as- 
sume that  Mr.  X,  with  an  obvious  physical 
impairment,  is  not  able  to  do  the  same  kind 
of  work. 

Actually  human  beings  are  far  more  remark- 
able for  their  similarities  than  for  their  differ- 
ences. Kessler  says  that,  of  each  1,000  people 
of  the  same  age,  998  present  close  similarity 
of  physical  and  mental  traits.  The  other  two 
will  vary  so  widely  that  they  hardly  appear 
to  belong  to  the  human  race.  With  respect  to 
the  998,  the  differences  between  them  are 
relatively  small.  For  instance,  their  ratio  of 
activity,  varying  from  the  most  efficient  to  the 
least  efficient,  is  not  often  greater  than  2  to  1. 
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This  has  been  revealed  in  many  experiments. 
Whether  individuals  are  inserting  bolts,  sort- 
ing cards,  or  engage  in  athletic  events,  such  as 
high  jumping  or  broad  jumping,  relatively 
speaking,  the  diflference  between  the  most 
efficient  and  the  least  efficient  is  not  more 
than  2  to  1. 

Scientific  data  is  really  not  required  to  show 
that  this  is  true.  The  contribution  of  women 
and  of  the  physically  handicapped  to  the  war 
effort  provided  sufficient  proof  to  convince 
most  people.  It  is  interesting  to  remember 
that  there  was  a  time  when  experts  on  physical 
fitness  stated  catagorically  that  women  were 
physically  inferior  and  could  not  be  expected 
to  carry  on  a  task  that  required  endurance 
and  stamina  formerly  associated  with  men  only. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  small  quantita- 
tive differences  in  human  beings  may  some- 
times result  in  marked  qualitative  differences. 
We  can  illustrate  this  from  the  physical 
world.  If  a  grain  of  salt  is  added  to  an  al- 
ready saturated  solution,  crystalization  results. 
One  tiny  grain  of  salt  results  in  considerable 
change  in  the  solution.  Likewise,  mercury, 
which  in  its  natural  state  is  a  solid,  will  vola- 
tilize at  certain  temperatures.  One  degree  dif- 
ference in  temperature  makes  a  difference  in 
being  a  solid  and  a  liquid.  Likewise,  air  at 
certain  temperatures  and  pressures  is  trans- 
formed from  a  gas  to  a  liquid.  In  the  same 
way,  when  a  critical  point  in  a  human  being 
is  exceeded,  the  individual  passes  from  a  nor- 
mal, or  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  a  healthy 
state,  into  an  abnormal  or  disease  state.  Those 
who  try  to  explain  epilepsy  to  us  have  illus- 
trated what  happens  to  individuals  very  clear- 
ly. An  emotional  flood  overflows  the  dam  of 
resistance,  causing  a  seizure.  We  have  seen 
the  same  factor  operate  in  other  disabilities. 
For  instance,  the  ability  to  feed  oneself  may 
mean  the  difference  between  utter  dependence 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  self-care.  The 
ability  to  raise  oneself  eight  inches  at  a  time 
may  mean  the  difference  between  whether  or 
not  a  person  is  employable  or  unemployable. 
Whether  or  not  a  blind  individual  has  learned 
to  travel  successfully  the  streets  of  his  com- 
munity may  make  the  difference  between  de- 
pendency and  independence.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  very  little  change  in  the  physical 
or  mental  condition  of  an  in-dividual,  or  very 


little   change   in   his   ability   to  perform,   may 
make  him  enjoyable. 

All  this  is  being  said  for  the  purposes  of 
pointing  out  as  emphatically  as  we  can  that 
people  in  general  have  come  to  know  that  in- 
dividuals do  not  have  to  be  identical  in  order 
to  perform  satisfactorily.  The  individual  dif- 
ferences are  far  less  than  individual  similari- 
ties; just  because  an  individual  appears  to  be 
different  from  ourselves  does  not  mean  that 
he  is  not  capable  of  performing  satisfac- 
torily in  a  wide  range  of  situations.  We  must 
realize  that  efforts  that  are  usually  made  to 
evaluate  physical  fitness  are  generally  compli- 
cated by  social  judgments.  The  term  "nor- 
mal" is  not  a  statistical  concept,  but  a  personal 
judgment  in  which  we  use  ourselves  as  stand- 
ard and  others  deviate.  For  instance,  the 
term  "cripple,"  itself,  is  a  term  of  derision, 
handed  down  for  centuries,  a  mark  of  identi- 
fication, deviation  and  aversion.  It  has  also 
been  a  mark  of  social  status. 

What  we  have  said  is  not  new,  of  course, 
to  people  in  this  audience.  As  a  matter  of 
emphasis,  we  hope  it  will  be  useful.  It  has 
been  frequently  said,  sometimes  with  justifi- 
cation, that  rehabilitation  people  know  less 
about  the  technical  aspects  of  work  than  any 
other  part  of  the  rehabilitation  process;  that 
we  have  become  experts  in  counseling  and 
diagnosis,  have  achieved  remarkable  results  in 
treatment  and  surgery,  have  become  very  sen- 
sitive to  matters  of  personal  adjustment,  but 
that  we  do  not  know  the  world  of  work.  The 
industrial  plant  is  a  sight-seeing  attraction  for 
many  of  us.  The  dictionary  of  occupational 
titles  might  as  well  be  written  in  a  foreign 
language.  As  the  administrator  of  a  state  re- 
habilitation agency,  I  found  that  the  aspect  of 
rehabilitation  which  was  least  interesting  to 
most  of  the  counselors  was  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  industry  and  learning  the  physi- 
cal demands  of  jobs.  In  all  too  many  places, 
rehabilitation  people  have  been  more  than 
glad  to  abrogate  responsibility  for  the  place- 
ment of  the  handicapped  and  turn  to  the  em- 
ployment service  for  this  important  aspect  of 
rehabilitation.  The  employment  service  should 
be,  of  course,  a  strong  ally  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion effort,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  expected 
to  assume  effectively  the  entire  role  of  place- 
ment of  handicapped  individuals. 
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My  deep  conviction  that  work  successfully 
done,  particularly  when  associated  with  earn- 
ings, is  one  of  the  greatest  motivating  forces 
in  rehabilitation,  is  one  of  the  factors  that 
makes  me  see  that  the  workshop  is  one  of  the 
great  rehabilitation  tools  of  the  future.  We 
firmly  believe  that  a  very  high  proportion  of 
the  severely  disabled  individuals  now  consid- 
ered unemployable  may  be  made  employable 
to  some  degree  as  a  result  of  rehabilitation 
services,   and   we  likewise   firmly   believe   that 


many  of  them,  prior  to  successful  employment 
in  competitive  industry,  must  have  a  workshop 
experience  in  which  to  develop  the  assets 
which  are  needed   in  employment. 

In  conclusion  my  challenge  to  this  audience 
is  to  rethink  the  importance  of  work  in  the 
life  of  a  handicapped  individual,  and  to  evalu- 
ate our  own  rehabilitation  services  in  terms 
of  whether  enough  emphasis  is  put  upon  this 
important  element  in  the  development  of  good 
citizenship. 


THE  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  PERSON  IN  HIS  COMMUNITY 

Elizabeth  L.  Hutchinson,  Vice  President 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 


It  was  only  130  years  ago  that  an  effort 
was  made  in  this  country  to  improve  the  status 
of  blind  persons.  Then  the  first  organizations 
established  were  schools  for  children  called 
"asylums."  These  were  followed  by  special 
workshops  where  some  type  of  handwork  was 
provided  for  "the  blind."  Seldom  was  a  blind 
person  seen  in  public  other  than  a  blind 
beggar,  and  his  plight  was  generally  a  pitiful 
sight  to  behold!  Those  who  saw  him  were 
overwhelmed  with  pity  and,  dropping  their 
"conscience  coin"  in  his  cup,  shuddered  and 
moved  on.  With  this  background,  no  wonder 
that  myths  grew  about  the  inferiority  of  blind 
persons  and  their  inability  to  become  active 
citizens    in   their   communities. 

The  attitudes  existing  then  are  understand- 
able because  social  work  of  that  time  was  in 
the  form  of  financial  grants  or  institutional 
care,  with  little  consideration  for  the  growth 
of  the  individual,  but  the  fact  that  some  of 
these  same  myths  exist  today  is  shocking!  As 
recently  as  I960,  the  findings  of  a  research 
study  made  by  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  disclosed  that  "there  is  a  pronounced 
tendency  to  regard  blind  persons  as  a  separate 
class  and  that  blindness  is  not  viewed  in  its 
proper  perspective."  It  is  high  time  that  we 
examine  ourselves  and  the  entire  situation  to 
find    out    why    blind    persons    are    too    often 


thought  of  as  being  different  and  not  given 
their  rightful  place  in  society.  To  be  sure, 
much  progress  has  been  made  within  the  last 
twenty  years  and  many  blind  persons  have 
become  some  of  the  most  influential  persons 
in  their  communities.  Their  success  may  be 
due  to  various  reasons — family  background, 
training  and  personality  of  the  individual,  or 
even  the  community  in  which  they  live.  This 
latter  circumstance  is  described  so  graphically 
in  a  recent  article  by  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Cutsforth, 
"Are  We  Truly  Part  of  the  Community?"* 
The  important  thing  is  that  their  integration 
into  society  is  very  often  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

Working  in  a  national  organization  has 
given  me  the  opportunity  of  meeting  many 
blind  persons  from  various  sections  of  the 
country,  rural  as  well  as  urban,  and  too  often 
do  I  hear  some  one  say,  "I  am  not  accepted 
as  an  equal  with  others  in  school,  church  and 
community  activities."  Why  should  this  be 
so  to  the  extent  it  is,  after  all  the  publicity 
and  organized  work  being  done  for  blind 
people?  Is  society  to  blame?  Are  we  as 
workers  at  fault,  we  whose  goal  is  to  im- 
prove the  status  of  blind  persons?  Have  blind 
persons    themselves    failed    in    one    respect    or 
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another?  Looking  at  the  problem  realistically 
and  objectively,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  three 
have  fallen  short  in  their  responsibilities,  and 
perhaps  society  is  the  least  of  all  to  blame 
but  often  criticized  the  most.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the  attitude  and 
understanding  of  the  public  toward  blind 
persons,  but  where  have  they  received  their 
impressions  but  from  articles,  radio  and  T.V. 
programs,  many  of  which  have  been  charged 
with  emotion  and  purposely  presented  in  that 
fashion  because  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  the 
public  likes  to  read  and   hear! 

In  a  Monograph*  mentioned  earlier,  one 
of  the  team  of  researchers,  Irving  Lukoff,  says: 
"The  attitudes  that  sighted  people  have  toward 
blind  people  are  of  more  than  academic  in- 
terest. In  profound  ways,  they  influence  the 
blind  person  in  his  attempt  to  cope  with  the 
environment.  There  are  two  levels  at  which 
these  attitudes  are  important.  First,  there  is 
the  level  of  the  community  where  programs 
of  service  are  established  for  handicapped 
persons,  and  where  legislation,  employment 
opportunities  and  education  take  place.  The 
conceptions  people  have  about  blindness  will 
influence  the  kinds  of  services  that  are  pro- 
vided and  the  action  the  community  will  take. 
The  community  patterns  of  segregation  of 
blind  persons,  placing  them  in  sheltered  work- 
shops, or  into  home  handicrafts,  or  a  few 
marginal  occupations,  are  examples  of  com- 
munity patterns  which  open  or  close  different 
opportunities  to  blind  persons."  Could  it  be 
that  we  are  the  ones  without  realizing  it  who 
have  shaped  public  opinion  so  that  it  is  what 
it  is  today? 

Blind  persons  have  frequently  been  ex- 
ploited down  through  the  years  and  often  used 
by  organizations  for  fund-raising  purposes  be- 
cause their  handicap  arouses  the  sympathy  of 
the  giver.  They  have  been  praised  and  told 
they  are  wonderful  if  only  mediocre  so  that, 
not  being  dealt  with  honestly,  they  often  do 
not  have  an  honest  image  of  themselves.  Is 
this  fair? 

Employers  have  been  asked  to  consider 
blind   persons   seeking   employment   on   equal 


*SociAi.  Casework  and  Blindness — Monograph  based  on 
findings  of  the  research  study,  "The  Demand  for  Dog 
Guides  and  The  Travel  Adjustment   to  Blind  Persons." 


footing  with  sighted  persons,  while  in  the 
very  same  community  special  privileges  of 
one  sort  and  another  are  being  sought  for 
those  very  same  blind  people.  How  can  this 
help  but  confuse  the  employer  and,  in  turn, 
the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member? 
Such  inconsistencies  must  create  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  as  to  the  ability  of  blind 
persons  to  function  as  useful  citizens  and  they 
remain  in  the  thinking  of  others  as  a  group 
apart  —  The  Blind.  Common  inconsistencies 
are  found  in  the  terminology  in  some  of  our 
literature,  and  even  in  the  names  of  organiza- 
tions or  divisions  within  the  framework  of 
an  organization.  Therefore,  let  us  not  blame 
the  public  for  its  attitude,  but  look  analytical- 
ly at  ourselves  and  find  ways  to  correct  wrong 
impressions  given  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present. 

Now  that  we  have  looked  at  ourselves  in 
relation  to  the  public,  let  us  try  to  find  out  if 
perhaps  we  have  been  negligent  in  our  ap- 
proach to  the  very  persons  for  whom  our 
programs  are  formed  and  have  even  prevented 
them  from  community  participation.  Before 
a  salesman  sells  his  wares  he  must  have  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  and  belief  in  his  product. 
This  is  even  more  important  for  those  work- 
ing with  human  beings,  and  particularly  with 
handicapped  persons.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the 
first  thing  we  should  do  is  to  find  out  what 
we  do  believe  in  relation  to  blindness  and  its 
effect  upon  people.  At  The  Seeing  Eye  we 
have  developed  a  statement  of  philosophy, 
part  of  which  is  quoted  here:  With  respect  to 
blindness  and  Human  Beings  — 

The  Seeing  Eye  Believes 

1.  ...  that  the  basic  qualities  and  needs 
of  human  beings  are  present  to  the  same  de- 
gree in  human  beings  who  are  blind  as  in 
those  who  see.  The  respect  one  holds  for 
these  qualities  and  these  needs  as  they  exist 
in  his  fellowmen  ....  in  fact,  the  respect 
held  for  human  personality  itself  ....  should 
not  vary  in  degree  between  sighted  and  blind 
persons. 

2.  ...  that  individuals  differ  from  one 
another  in  many  ways,  but  irrespective  of  these 
differences,  certain  basic  needs  are  common  to 
all.     One  of  these  is  the  need  for  social  accep- 
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tance.     No  man  blind  or  sighted  is  an  island 
unto  himself. 

If  then,  we  have  strong  belief  in  the  fact 
that  a  blind  person  is  a  human  being,  who 
happens  to  be  blind,  we  can  approach  him  as 
such  and  do  our  utmost  to  bring  out  all  of 
his  potentialities.  But  have  we?  Could  it  be 
that,  in  our  effort  to  create  programs  to  help 
them  live  a  rounded  life,  we  have  accom- 
plished the  opposite?  For  example,  instead  of 
using  community  resources  for  recreational 
purposes,  often  special  programs  are  set  up 
within  agencies  which  are  all  inclusive  and 
which  create  an  impression  of  segregation.  No 
doubt,  but  that  these  programs  are  enjoyed  by 
many  and  needed  for  those  who  have  no  other 
opportunities,  but  there  are  many  who  would 
be  capable  of  community  participation,  little 
theatre  groups,  etc.,  if  given  a  chance.  One 
blind  person  taking  part  in  community  activi- 
ties can  do  more  to  change  the  attitude  of  the 
public  than  all  the  special  programs  could  in 
a  year. 

In  our  effort  to  do  all  that  we  can  for  blind 
persons,  are  we  overlooking  the  fact  that  we 
may  be  taking  away  the  initiative  of  the  in- 
dividual by  making  it  impossible  for  him  to 
seek  employment  himself?  Do  we  sometimes 
lose  sight  of  our  ultimate  goal — the  integra- 
tion of  the  blind  individual  into  community 
living? 

And,  finally,  what  part  have  blind  persons 
themselves  had  in  shaping  public  attitudes 
toward  them?  In  conversation  with  many 
blind  persons,  some  of  whom  have  been  active 
participants  in  the  life  of  the  community,  it 
is  apparent  that  those  who  are  successful  are 
the  ones  who  are  willing  to  accept  their  share 
of  responsibility.  It  is  always  easier  to  blame 
the  other  fellow  than  to  be  critical  of  ones 
own  inadequacies  and,  perhaps,  for  too  long 
and  too  often,  have  blind  persons  been  prone 
to  blame  the  public  for  their  lack  of  under- 
standing, rather  than  to  ask  themselves  what 
they  can  do  to  improve  the  situation.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  blind  persons  them- 
selves can  change  existing  viewpoints  more 
forcefully  than  any  public  relations  office  can 
ever  hope  to  do,  by  first  realizing  that  they 
must  accept  their  share  of  responsibility  as 
citizens  and  be  willing  to  accept  obligations,  as 
all  persons  must  do. 


It  will  not  always  be  easy  for  a  blind  person 
to  become  active  in  community  interests,  and 
the  initial  effort  may  be  rebuffed,  but  this 
should  not  stop  the  individual  from  continu- 
ing to  offer  his  services.  He  may  have  to  go 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  way  to  overcome 
whatever  prejudice  may  exist,  but,  with  per- 
sistence and  understanding  of  the  other  per- 
son's point  of  view,  he  should  eventually  find 
that  his  blindness  is  seen  in  perspective  and 
he  is  one  of  the  crowd.  It  is  important  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  limi- 
tations, but  intelligence  can  realize  that  there 
is  much  that  can  be  done  to  improve  them. 
Probably  the  area  in  which  there  is  greatest 
need  is  that  of  social  competency,  which  can 
be  divided   into  four  components: 

1.  Mobility 

2.  Grooming 

3.  Table  etiquette 

4.  Communication   through   conversation 

Travel  today  is  becoming  increasingly  com- 
plex for  everyone  and,  because  of  it,  blind 
and  sighted  persons  have  to  exercise  greater 
care  in  negotiating  traffic  problems  —  pedes- 
trian or  otherwise.  It  is,  therefore,  fortunate 
that  the  situation  is  not  what  it  was  130  years 
ago  and  that  now  there  are  two  forms  of  travel 
techniques  taught  —  how  to  use  the  dog  guide 
or  the  cane  —  to  those  blind  persons  who 
want  to  learn. 

One  of  the  amazing  findings  in  the  research 
study  on  travel  was  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  blind  persons  make  no  effort  to  improve 
their  travel  performance,  even  though  in  their 
lack  of  mobility  they  feel  their  loss  of  inde- 
pendence. Motivation  to  move  about  inde- 
pendently is  lacking,  and  yet  the  ability  to 
move  about  with  at  least  a  reasonable  degree 
of  facility  may  be  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure  of  the  individual  in  employ- 
ment and  community  participation.  It  is  the 
individual's  choice  to  decide  the  method  he 
prefers  —  dog  guide,  cane,  or  some  other 
means  —  but  it  is  our  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide the  stimulation.  The  person  who  is  able 
to  move  about  with  a  minimum  of  assistance 
from  others  cannot  help  but  be  a  moving  ex- 
ample in  more  ways  than  one  of  the  independ- 
ence   blind    people    can    have,    because    being 
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seen  in  his  community  is  the  means  of  help- 
ing change  the  attitude  of  sighted  people 
towards  him. 

The  need  for  being  well-groomed,  unless 
one  is  a  beatnik  and  striving  to  be  bizarre, 
seems  almost  too  obvious  to  mention,  but  my 
experience  has  been  that  all  too  often  relatives 
and  friends  neglect  or  do  not  know  how  to 
tell  the  blind  relative  or  associate  how  to  im- 
prove his  appearance.  Many  sighted  persons 
are  ill  kempt,  but  the  difference  is  that  they 
are  blamed  for  carelessness,  whereas  blindness 
is  blamed  if  the  untidy  person  cannot  see. 
Placing  emphasis  on  the  handicap  is  the  very 
thing  which  will  prevent  acceptance  of  a 
blind  individual  on  an  equal  basis  with  others 
in  his  community,  since  it  creates  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  and  pity  toward  him.  First  impres- 
sions are  often  lasting  ones  and,  therefore, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  the  first 
impression  good.  A  well-groomed  person  with 
i^ood  posture  and  manners  generally  has  re- 
spect for  himself  and  inspires  others  to  have 
respect  for  him. 

If  a  person  is  desirous  of  participatng  in 
community  activities,  it  is  inevitable  that  he 
will  probably  attend  luncheons  and  dinners. 
In  most  instances,  those  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciates will  never  have  known  a  blind  person 
and  will  have  no  idea  what  to  expect.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  blind  person  who  will  have  to 
take  the  initiative  and  show  through  demon- 
stration that  he  is  capable  of  performing  with 
little  help.  If  it  is  needed,  he  should  be  will- 
ing to  ask  for  it,  because  the  sighted  person 
will  be  probably  ill  at  ease  and  not  know  what 
to  do.  It  is  always  possible  to  learn  the  basic 
rules  of  good  table  etiquette  within  the  geo- 
graphical area  of  ones'  environment,  and  fool- 
ish to  think  that  a  mistake  will  never  be  made, 
because  everyone  makes  them.  Being  able  to 
do  as  much  as  one  can  for  oneself  well  at  the 
table  is  one  more  step  in  giving  the  blind  per- 
son a  feeling  of  being  a  whole  person  and  of 
making  him  more  secure  within  his  own  right. 

The  ability  to  communicate  through  con- 
versation with  others  is  important  to  all,  per- 
haps more  so  with  one  who  doesn't  see.  It 
may  be  helpful  for  the  individual  to  develop 
broad  interests  and  the  ability  to  discuss  those 
interests,  or  at  least  be  an  intelligent  listener, 
if  he  expeas  to  be  a  part  of  his  community. 


A  well-rounded  person  is  always  in  demand  as 
a  companion  and,  if  he  conducts  himself  with 
dignity,  accepts  his  share  of  obligations  toward 
others,  and  makes  his  contribution  in  his 
family  and  in  his  community,  he  will  be  re- 
spected and  sought  after,  whether  he  be  sighted 
or  blintl. 

The  beginnng  of  living  is  in  the  "home" 
which  is  not  unlike  a  small  community,  and 
if  the  blind  person  begins  here  to  realize  his 
obligation  to  himself,  and  his  family,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  expand  his  activities  to  that  of  the 
community.  Community  living  has  never 
been  more  highly  developed  than  it  is  today 
—  community  developments  where  people 
live;  community  projects,  e.g.,  fund-raising 
campaigns;  Chamber  of  Commerce  activities 
in  which  citizens  of  the  community  participate; 
church  and  school  organizations,  to  mention  a 
few.  There  is  not  any  one  of  these  activities, 
as  well  as  others,  in  which  a  blind  person  can- 
not function  and  contribute  efficiently.  I  know 
blind  persons  who  have  served  on  boards  of 
social  agencies,  actively  participated  in  com- 
munity fund-raising  drives,  taken  active  part  in 
church  activities  and  often  become  political 
leaders.  Their  successes  were  not  without 
effort  and  probably  many  disappointments,  but 
they  knew  what  they  wanted  and  put  forth 
effort  to  achieve  it.  While  blindness  is  a 
major  handicap,  it  need  not  be  a  crippling 
factor  to  prcA'ent  an  individual  from  com- 
munity participation,  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed. Acceptance  cannot  be  gained,  however, 
by  sitting  still  or  spending  all  of  one's  time 
with  other  blind  persons,  or  in  programs  es- 
pecially designed  for  them. 

Reviewing  the  content  of  this  paper,  it  ap- 
pears that  we  as  workers  continue  to  have  a 
great  responsibility  in  helping  our  clients,  stu- 
dents, whatever  technical  name  you  wish  to 
use,  to  become  active  community  workers  by: 

1.  Better  interpretation   to  the  public. 

2.  Helping  blind  persons  to  be  more  aware 
of  their  responsibility  to  society. 

3.  Providing  the  stimulus  to  make  them 
aware  of  the  need  for  social  competency,  and 
helping  them  to  attain  it. 

4.  Last,  but  not  least  by  any  means, 
strengthening  of  our  own  belief  in  their  capa- 
bilities and  potentialities. 
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Fern  Lowry,  one  of  the  team  of  research 
workers  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  writes:  "Reality-demands  and  social- 
compulsion  are  among  the  strongest  forces 
motivating  human  behaviour.  One  ingredient 
of  social  compulsion  is  that  of  social  expecta- 
tion, i.e.,  'What  is  expected  of  the  individual 
by  others.'  If  the  level  of  expectation  by 
others  is  lowered,  its  power  as  a  motivating 
force  is  correspondingly  weakened.  The  blind 
person  has  the  right  to  a  strong  and  honest 
expectation  from  those  in  his  relationship  en- 
vironment —  honest,  not  only  in  terms  of  his 


handicap,  but  also  in  terms  of  broader  social 

standing." 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  our  field 
within  the  last  130  years,  and  particularly  in 
the  last  20,  but  there  is  much  more  to  be 
done,  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  these  fast- 
changing  times.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  lag  be- 
hind other  forms  of  social  work  and  keep 
standards  high,  but  being  ever  mindful  of  our 
goal  —  the  integration  of  blind  persons  into 
a  society  which  can  use  their  talents  if  they 
know  the  way. 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT 
THURSDAY  MORNING  GENERAL  SESSION 

Chairman — Roy  Kumpe,  Managing  Director 
Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


DOES  RECEIVING  BLIND  PERSONS'  ALLOWANCES 

(Financial  Assistance  in  the  Form  of  Grants) 
MAKE  GOOD  CITIZENS? 

Wilmer  M.  Froistad,   Field  Representative 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


It  is  doubtful  whether  the  theme  assigned  to 
me  for  a  lead-off  in  this  general  forum-type 
session  will  raise  much  dissent.  ""Does  Re- 
ceiving Blind  Persons  Allowance  (financial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  grants)  Make  Good 
Citizens?"  We  who  are  gathered  here  are 
probably  all  agreed  that  the  payment  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  persons  in  need  should  be  a 
part  of  the  regular  policy  of  government,  as  a 
means  of  preserving  the  full  dignity  of  all 
citizens.  Therefore,  of  course,  it  does,  or  at 
least  public  assistance  should,  make  good  citi- 
zens. The  subject  as  stated  does  not  provide 
a  satisfactory  theme  for  discussion,  since  we 
are  in  agreement  on  this.  However,  I  sus- 
pect that  the  Program  Committee  intended  to 
annoy  or  stimulate  us  to  a  discussion  of  public 
assistance  by  the  implications  of  the  questions, 
that  is,  the  inference  that  there  is  something 
unworthy  about  those  who  must  ask  for  pub- 
lic aid  in  order  to  provide  for  the  necessities 
of  life.  While  the  question  as  stated  may  not 
provide  a  good  springboard  for  a  forum  dis- 
cussion, there  are  a  number  of  aspects  of  pub- 
lic assistance  which  do  call  for  examination 
and   discussion   by  a  group   such   as   this. 

One  of  the  major  contradictions  of  our 
American  society  is  that,  while  we  are  all  resi- 
dents of  the  greatest  industrial  country  in  the 
world,  a  country  which  also  has  unusually 
great   agricultural   resources,   millions   of   citi- 


zens live  on  a  subsistence  standard  of  living. 
We  still  have  thousands  of  citizens  who  are 
ill-housed,  ill-fed  and  ill-clothed.  The  prob- 
lem for  the  past  several  decades  in  the  United 
States  has  not  been  one  of  production,  but  of 
under-consumption.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  the  Brain  Trust,  as  his  advisors 
were  called  back  in  the  early  'thirties,  saw  this 
contradiction.  They  recognized,  among  other 
things,  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  any  in- 
dividual to  lack  food,  clothing,  shelter  and 
other  basic  necessities.  Indeed,  they  saw  that 
It  was  highly  undesirable  for  people  to  go 
without  these  essentials  when  we  had  such  an 
abundant  capacity  to  produce,  because  this  con- 
tributed to  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
paralysis  then  existing. 

There  was,  however,  a  strong  tradition  in 
the  United  States  that  everyone  should  work 
for  what  he  got.  It  was  believed  that,  if 
every  man,  woman  and  child  who  was  not 
absolutely  flat  on  his  back  would  just  take  a 
job  and  save  a  little  bit  of  what  he  earned, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  any  welfare  serv- 
ices. For  the  first  time,  the  Great  Depression 
made  millions  of  Americans  aware  of  what 
poverty  is  like.  Many  saw  that  there  were  a 
lot  of  reasons  why  people  who  wanted  to  be 
self-sufficient  could  not  earn  what  they  needed. 
They  learned  that  savings  could  be  wiped  out, 
that    older    workers    cannot    compete    against 
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younger  ones,  and  that  handicapped  workers 
may  have  little  chance  at  all  of  getting  a  job. 
A  few  clearly  saw,  and  a  lot  of  others  went 
along  with  them  on  the  idea,  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  provision  in  a  modern  industrial 
society  for  taking  care  of  those  people  who 
were  unable  to  earn  what  they  need  for  the 
maintenance  of  life. 

It  was  a  bold  decision,  however,  when  the 
New  Dealers  decided  to  challenge  the  old  tra- 
dition of  rugged  individualism  and  propose 
making  it  national  policy  to  provide  for  those 
who  were  in  dire  need  of  the  minimum  essen- 
tials for  life.  What  those  planners  saw,  even 
if  the  rugged  individualists  did  not — and  still 
do  not  to  a  great  extent — is  that  humane  socie- 
ties have  always  functioned  as  a  family.  In 
the  tribal  days,  the  whole  community  or  tribe 
took  care  of  those  who  could  not  provide 
their  own  food  and  other  necessities  and  later, 
with  the  growth  of  cosmopolitan  cities  and  the 
decrease  in  the  importance  of  the  tribe,  the 
family  continued  the  responsibility  of  caring 
for  the  less  fortunate.  What  persons  of  vision 
and  a  sense  of  community  responsibility  saw 
in  the  early  'thirties  was  that,  in  our  modern 
industrial  society  with  its  highly  mobile  popu- 
lation, the  provisions  of  the  old  patriarchal 
system  were  no  longer  operative.  We,  there- 
fore, had  to  create  substitutes  for  the  family. 
The  substitute  that  was  emerging  was  the 
county  and  city  welfare  department.  Admit- 
tedly, these  lacked  the  warm  concern,  the  sense 
of  responsibility  and  understanding  of  a  family, 
but  they  might  be  invested  with  some  of  these 
qualities  if  professional  staffs  were  developed 
and  if  the  right  kind  of  philosophy  guided 
their  operations. 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  a  double- 
barrelled  approach  to  those  problems  that  most 
frequently  interfered  with  the  ability  of 
people  to  provide  for  their  own  needs.  For 
those  adults  who  were  still  able  to  work  there 
was  to  be  social  insurance,  and  for  those  who 
were  too  old  to  work,  or  who  were  blind,  and 
for  children  who  had  no  parent  able  to  sup- 
port them,  there  was  to  be  public  assistance. 
The  preamble  to  the  Social  Security  Act  states 
the  purposes  of  the  bill  very  briefly:  "To  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare  by  establishing 
a  system  of  Federal  old-age  benefits,  and  by 
enabling  the  several  States  to  make  more  ade- 
quate provision  for  aged  persons,  blind  per- 


sons, dependent  and  crippled  children,"  and 
so  on.  Each  of  the  Assistance  Titles  of  the 
Act  begins,  ""For  the  purpose  of  enabling  each 
State  to  furnish  financial  assistance^  as  far  as 
practicable  under  the  conditions  in  such  State," 
and  then  goes  on  to  spell  out  provisions  that 
together  constituted  a  framework  for  state- 
local  welfare  programs.  These  provisions 
aimed  at  assuring  uniformity  in  the  awarding 
of  financial  aid,  giving  persons  the  right  of 
appeal,  assuring  good  administrative  proced- 
ures and  respecting  the  confidentiality  of  the 
information  obtained  about  individuals.  The 
Federal  act  left  great  latitude  in  administra- 
tion to  the  states.  The  intent  was  to  build  on 
the  existing  county  and  city  welfare  depart- 
ments and  to  make  certain  that  there  would 
be  enough  money  so  that  no  one  need  go 
hungry.  Up  until  that  time,  the  level  of  re- 
lief in  the  counties  of  any  state  might  vary 
tremendously,  there  were  generally  no  person- 
nel standards,  no  case  records,  or  many  other 
elements  of  good  administration  essential  to 
fair  treatment  of  all  citizens. 

The  states  were  ready  in  most  cases  to  act 
even  before  the  Federal  funds  were  available 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  whole 
country  in  the  years  when  the  Social  Security 
Act  was  being  formulated  appeared  to  be  ready 
to  move  forward  out  of  the  Dark  Ages  of 
strictly  local  welfare  responsibility,  when  a 
few  dollars  were  doled  out  intermittently, 
often  on  the  basis  of  the  whims  or  prejudices 
of  a  Commissioner  of  Poor  Relief,  or  a  poli- 
tical appointee.  The  public  was  also  ready  to 
drop  the  old  derogatory  terms,  such  as  "paup- 
ers," "indigent  poor,"  and  "reliefers".  The 
Social  Security  Act  adopted  the  term  "financial 
assistance"  instead  of  relief,  and  designated  the 
various  forms  of  aid  as  Old-Age  Assistance 
Grants,  Aid  to  the  Blind  Grants  and  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children's  Grants.  There  were  to 
be  no  more  food  vouchers,  no  more  old  clothes, 
no  more  month-by-month  doles,  or  trips  to  a 
welfare  office  to  stand  in  line  for  a  relief 
voucher  which  was  arbitrarily  fixed  at  $5,  $10 
or  $15  —  just  barely  enough  for  food;  the 
county  agents  sitting  behind  a  desk,  and  cal- 
culatingly sizing  up  the  poor  who  had  the 
temerity  to  ask  for  relief,  were  to  be  replaced 
by  trained  welfare  workers. 

The  approach  of  public  assistance  was  to 
be   that  people  were  citizens  and  should   be 
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granted  a  fixed  amount  in  cash  which  they 
could  count  on,  because  it  would  come  to  them 
through  the  mail  as  a  check.  Furthermore, 
there  was  to  be  no  question  of  favoritism 
entering  into  the  administration  of  the  wel- 
fare grants.  The  amounts  of  the  payments 
were  to  be  based  on  budgets,  which  made 
allowance  for  food,  clothing,  housing,  fuel 
utilities  and  other  items  such  as  transportation 
and  incidentals.  One  of  the  1939  amend- 
ments made  this  clear,  and  later  amendments 
provided  for  funds  for  medical  care,  on  a 
budget  basis,  and  liberalized  the  matching 
principle,  so  that  small,  supplementary  grants 
could  be  averaged  by  the  states  with  very 
large  grants  needed  to  provide  nursing  and 
medical  care.  With  these  new  provisions,  it 
has  been  possible  in  recent  years  for  some 
states  to  adopt  open-ended  family  budgets, 
which  may  run  as  high  as  $200  a  month  or 
more  per  individual  in  cases  of  special  needs. 
There  is  also  a  practice  in  the  states  with  the 
most  advanced  administration  to  budget  real- 
istically and  to  make  allowances  related  to  the 
cost  of  things  needed  to  live  with  decency  and 
health. 

A  study  completed  in  February,  I960,  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  showed, 
however,  that,  while  26  states  allowed  the  full 
amount  shown  on  the  individualized  budgets 
which  were  based  on  the  cost  of  living  in 
those  states,  24  others  use  individual  budgets 
to  determine  how  much  people  should  have 
and  then  reduced  that  amount  by  10,  20  or 
30  per  cent.  In  other  words,  in  nearly  half 
the  states,  the  local  workers  figured  out  what 
is  the  minimum  on  which  people  can  live 
with  decency  and  health  and  then  were  re- 
quired to  reduce  the  amount.  In  all  prob- 
ability, the  state  agencies  had  no  choice,  be- 
cause the  legislators  had  not  provided  suffi- 
cient funds  to  meet  the  full  budget  needs  of 
public  assistance  recipients. 

The  state  laws  that  were  passed  in  1935 
and  succeeding  years  accepted  the  new  phil- 
osophy that  public  assistance  should  be  admin- 
istered in  ways  that  would  preserve  the  dig- 
nity of  the  aged,  blind  and  other  recipients — 
or  at  least  gave  lip  service  in  the  wording  of 
legislation  to  that  philosophy.  I  have  selected 
the  Pennsylvania  Assistance  Law  to  illustrate 
the  approach  of  the  state  lawmakers.  Act 
399  of  1937  as  amended  through   1959,  Sec- 


tion  I,   reads   as   follows: 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  legisla- 
tive intent  that  the  purpose  of  this  act 
is  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  all  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth, 
by  providing  public  assistance  to  all  its 
needy  and  distressed;  that  assistance  shall 
be  administered  promptly  and  humanely 
with  due  regard  for  the  preservation  of 
family  life,  and  without  discrimination 
on  account  of  race,  religion  or  political 
affiliation;  and  that  assistance  shall  be 
administered  in  such  a  way  and  manner 
as  to  encourage  self-respect,  self-depend- 
ency and  the  desire  to  be  a  good  citizen 
and  useful  to  society." 

That  is  an  enlightened  statement  of  the  pur- 
pose of  public  assistance.  Many  of  the  states 
have  equally  fine  statements.  But  such  high- 
minded  sentiments  do  not  automatically  result 
in  good  administration.  It  takes  an  equally 
high  administrative  philosophy,  supported  by 
adequate  appropriations,  and  implementation 
of  good  intention,  through  modern  personnel 
standards  and  competent  administration,  ex- 
pressed by  workers  who  know  the  purpose  of 
assistance  and  know  how  to  help  those  who 
need  help. 

I  was  a  County  Welfare  Administrator  in 
the  State  of  Washington  from  1936  to  1941, 
and,  therefore,  played  an  active  part  in  the 
early  implementation  of  the  Social  Security- 
Public  Assistance  program  in  that  State.  In 
the  early  years  in  that  state,  and  in  some  of 
the  other  states,  we  were  moving  toward  a 
humane  approach  that  went  beyond  the  phil- 
osophy and  practices  that  prevailed  when  poor 
relief  had  been  strictly  a  local  responsibility. 
The  reason  we  were  moving  forward  was  be- 
cause the  job  of  administering  public  assis- 
tance was  seen  as  one  requiring  an  informed 
philosophy,  a  specialized  body  of  knowledge, 
and  specific  skills.  In  other  words,  some  of 
those  responsible  for  planning  in  the  'thirties 
saw  that  the  effective  and  creative  develop- 
ment of  public  assistance  programs  called  for 
administrators,  supervisors,  and  local  social 
workers  with  professional  training.  There- 
fore, workers  were  encouraged  to  get  training 
and  were  helped  in  various  ways  to  do  this. 
Many  of  us  did  choose  to  secure  training  at 
that  time. 
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Workers  in  the  early  days  of  the  Federal- 
state-local  development  of  the  public  assistance 
programs  were  encouraged  in  many  states  to 
see  assistance  as  involving  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  investigation  of  applications  and  the 
conscientious  interpretation  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  state  welfare  agencies.  The 
term  "client"  was  adopted  in  referring  to  as- 
sistance applicants  and  recipients,  because  it 
implied  the  existence  of  a  professional  rela- 
tionship in  determining  need  and  helping 
those  found  to  be  eligible  for  public  aid.  In 
the  professional  relationship,  whether  it  be 
medicine,  teaching,  law,  or  social  work,  it  is 
basic  that  there  must  be  respect  for  the  in- 
dividual being  served.  In  public  welfare, 
when  viewed  in  professional  terms,  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  "needs"  of  the  client  must  be 
seen  in  rounded-out  perspective.  He  is  seen 
as  desiring  to  live  a  full  life,  and  is  entitled  to 
do  so  because  he  is  a  citizen  of  a  democracy. 
When  this  is  the  approach,  the  worker  cannot 
just  be  guided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  the  cost  of  items  in  the  budget;  and  cer- 
tainly there  cannot  be  an  obsessive  concern 
with  catching  chislers.  When  there  is  a  pro- 
fessional approach  to  public  assistance,  the 
local  social  worker  and  the  county  administra- 
tor are  persons  able  to  help  the  client  to  get 
the  medical  care,  the  psychological  services, 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  the  legal 
aid,  the  housing,  the  recreation,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.! 
—  as  said  the  King  of  Siam  —  that  will 
make  him  an  average,  well-adjusted  citizen. 

But  what  is  the  real  situation  today?  In 
the  past  several  years  as  a  representative  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  go  into  communities  in 
Florida,  New  Hampshire,  Michigan  and  Ohio, 
where  we  were  invited  to  make  studies.  As 
one  approach  to  understanding  the  needs  and 
the  existing  level  of  local  services,  we  have 
read  public  welfare  case  records  and  talked 
with  local  and  state  welfare  people  responsible 
for  administering  Aid  to  the  Blind  grants. 
I  have  been  shocked  and  disappointed  by  what 
I  have  learned.  During  the  past  20  years, 
there  has  been  no  progress  in  many  states  in 
improving  public  assistance.  It  would  appear 
that  a  great  many  people  in  local  and  state 
administrative  positions,  as  well  as  among  the 
general  public,  do  not  understand  and  do  not 
believe  in  public  assistance.   When  the  rugged 


individualists  in  some  states  and  cities  re- 
covered from,  or  forgot,  the  lesson  of  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  'thirties,  they  began 
to  complain  about  the  cost  of  welfare,  and  to 
claim  the  roles  were  full  of  unworthy  and 
lazy  people.  In  places,  there  were  newspaper 
campaigns  that  can  only  be  described  as 
"witch  hunts".  These  made  every  person  re- 
ceiving public  assistance  appear  to  be  un- 
worthy, even  criminal. 

Many  of  the  well-trained  welfare  workers 
left  the  service  of  state  and  local  agencies  dur- 
ing the  'forties,  discouraged  by  attacks  that 
were  directed  against  them,  as  well  as  the 
clients.  Economy  drives  reduced  the  salaries 
of  welfare  workers  to  a  level  that  made  it 
impossible  to  recruit  trained  people.  Work- 
loads were  increased,  and  the  functions  of  the 
so-called  "social  workers"  were  stream-lined 
and  routinized  so  that  they  were  transformed 
into  clerical  workers.  In  some  places,  special 
investigators  were  hired  to  track  down  any 
persons  who  were  cheating  and  who  should 
not  be  getting  relief.  As  a  result  of  these  at- 
tacks and  changes  in  administration,  the  whole 
program  of  welfare  services  was  brutalized  in 
many   states. 

I  do  not  have  time  to  discuss  in  any  detail 
how  these  changes  of  the  'forties  and  'fifties 
have  affected  the  welfare  of  blind  clients,  but 
I  shall  try  to  give  a  few  facts  that  are  sugges- 
tive of  what  has  happened.  In  a  study  made 
in  a  large  metropolitan  area  within  the  past 
two  years,  we  found  that  the  local  public 
welfare  workers  who  were  serving  blind 
clients,  along  with  other  public  assistance  re- 
cipients, had  caseloads  of  over  250  cases.  They 
did  well  to  see  the  blind  people  they  were 
supposed  to  serve  once  a  year.  When  they 
did  make  visits,  their  principal  responsibility 
was  to  check  carefully  as  to  whether  the  client 
had  had  any  other  income.  It  did  not  matter 
under  what  miserable  conditions  they  were  liv- 
ing, nor  what  the  physical  condition  of  the 
clients  might  be,  the  worker  had  to  ask: 
"Have  you  had  any  other  income  besides  your 
assistance  grant  during  the  yast  year?"  Each 
client  was  also  warned  that  there  were  severe 
penalties  for  withholding  any  information 
which  might  affect  his  eligibility. 

In  reading  records  in  this  state,  it  was  often 
clear  that  some  clients  needed  medical  care, 
that   others   were   lonely,  that  the   housing   of 
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some  was  substandard,  and  even  that  there 
was  Aid  to  the  Blind  recipients  who  did  not 
have  enough  clothing  or  fuel.  Although  the 
records  were  often  sketchy  and  poorly  written, 
it  was  nevertheless  apparent  that  the  clients 
knew  nothing  about  voluntary  services  that 
might  be  available,  such  as  visiting  nursing 
services,  travel-training,  Talking  Books,  and 
many  other  services  that  would  have  added 
to  their  comfort  and  their  enjoyment  of  life. 
One  wondered  as  one  read  such  records 
whether  the  welfare  workers  were  aware  of 
how  much  might  be  done  to  give  their  clients 
some  of  the  dignity  and  security  which  should 
be  the  right  of  every  citizen  in  a  great  coun- 
try like  ours. 

It  would  appear  to  be  largely  a  matter  of 
chance  if  the  social  workers  in  the  state  I  am 
speaking  of  have  some  of  the  attributes  of 
professional  people.  They  had  had  no  special 
training  before  they  joined  the  staff  of  the 
local  unit  of  the  state  agency  and  were  given 
no  on-the-job  training.  But  even  if  they  do 
have  some  professional  qualities  when  they 
join  the  staff,  they  cannot  be  concerned  with 
helping  their  clients  if  they  are  to  complete 
all  the  investigations  and  attend  to  all  the 
clerical  details  on  their  list  of  duties.  They 
cannot,  for  example,  be  concerned  as  to 
whether  a  client  is  isolated  and  might  benefit 
from  social  contacts  or  from  participation  in 
a  recreation  program.  They  cannot  take  time 
to  do  something  about  the  housing  situation 
of  a  blind  person  living  in  a  dirty  or  inade- 
quate home  or  a  room.  These  untrained  local 
welfare  workers  cannot  be  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  a  client  has  potentials  for  being  par- 
tially or  totally  self-sufficient  if  he  is  given 
good  casework,  medical,  psychological  or  voca- 
tional counseling  services. 

If  the  social  workers  in  that  state  were  to 
be  concerned  with  rehabilitative  or  other 
social  services,  they  would  not  get  the  details 
of  their  job  completed  on  schedule  and  the 
supervisors  would  be  demanding  more  pro- 
duction. The  supervisors  and  administrators, 
too,  are  under  great  pressure.  They  are,  in 
many  cases,  less  concerned  about  the  humane 
aspects  of  public  assistance  administration  than 
the  workers,  because  they  are  further  removed 
from  the  clients.  They  are  also  generally  un- 
trained. The  trained  people  left  years  ago, 
recognizing  the  futility  of  trying  to  use  their 


professional  skills  under  a  punitive,  economy- 
minded  administration.  The  supervisors  and 
administrators  now  on  the  job  have  generally 
worked  their  way  up  from  lower  positions 
where  they  demonstrated  their  ability  to  take 
care  of  details  on  schedule. 

The  state  I  am  speaking  of  does  not  stand 
alone  in  the  level  of  its  welfare  services. 
From  what  I  have  seen  and  read,  and  from 
my  past  experiencse,  I  do  not  believe  that 
what  I  am  giving  you  is  an  exaggerated  pic- 
ture of  the  level  of  public  assistance  in  a 
large  number  of  states.  However,  to  keep  the 
picture  in  balance,  I  must  also  state  that  there 
are  Federal,  state  and  local  officials  who  are 
striving  to  raise  the  standards  for  public  assis- 
tance, and  who  are  concerned  about  the  non- 
creative  character  of  the  services  being  pro- 
vided. There  are  welfare  leaders  who  are 
working  untiringly  to  interpret  to  legislators 
and  to  the  general  public  what  must  be  done. 
Here  and  there,  such  efforts  are  paying  off. 
The  worst  waves  of  persecution  and  vilifica- 
tion of  welfare  clients  is,  let  us  hope,  over. 
There  will  be  incidents  like  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Newburgh,  New  York,  but  there 
are  enlightened  newspapers  and  professional 
groups  that  will  speak  out  against  petty  poli- 
ticians who  try  to  make  political  capital  out 
of  attacks  on  those  who  must  depend  on  pub- 
lic assistance  grants  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  subject,  "Does 
Receiving  Blind  Persons  Allowances  Make 
Good  Citizens?"  is  not  a  debatable  topic.  Of 
course,  public  assistance  does  preserve  the 
well-being  and  dignity  of  many  blind  persons, 
as  it  was  intended  to.  But  there  are  a  great 
many  aspects  of  this  subject  which  lend  them- 
selves very  well  to  discussion.  The  adminis- 
tration of  public  assistance  should  be  a  sub- 
ject of  continuous  discussion  by  groups  such 
as  this.  Before  presenting  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  need  to  be  debated,  however,  let 
me  state  a  few  of  my  own  conclusions  as  a 
social    welfare    administrator.      I    believe — 

First:  The  framework  of  Federal  laws  relat- 
ing to  public  assistance  is  sound  and  flexible 
enough  to  permit  the  development  of  modern 
welfare  programs  in  all  states. 

Second:  The  quality  of  service  available  to 
blind  persons  from  state  to  state  differs  very 
little  from  that  provided  persons  under  other 
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forms  of  assistance.  The  money  payments 
average  about  $8.00  per  month  higher  for  Aid 
to  Blind,  but  the  services  are  all  equally  bad 
or  equally  good,  depending  on  the  standards 
of  welfare  in  a  particular  state. 

Third:  The  improvement  of  services  in 
public  assistance  is  intimately  related  to  the 
training,  salary  and  working  conditions  of 
those  who  serve  persons  receiving  public  as- 
sistance. The  truth  of  this  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  progress  that  has  occurred  in  improv- 
ing public  education  in  the  past  fifty  years. 
The  evolution  of  the  one-room  rural  school, 
with  a  teacher  having  perhaps  a  high  school 
or  two  years  of  normal  school  education,  into 
the  modern,  consolidated  grade  school,  with 
specialized  teachers,  is  directly  related  to  the 
improvement  in  the  training,  compensation, 
and  teaching  conditions  of  those  persons  who 
provided  education  services,  namely  the  teach- 
ers, principals,  program  specialists,  and  super- 
intendents. 

Very  much  the  same  steps  must  be  taken  to 
improve  public  welfare  that  were  successful  in 
creating  a  modern  education  system  in  all  the 
states.  Both  are  services  to  citizens,  and  both 
should  be  viewed  in  the  same  light,  that  is, 
not  as  unnecessary  and  burdensome  expenses, 
but  as  right  and  proper  services  which  are 
essential  to  building  and  preserving  our 
democracy. 

Fourth:  Blind  persons  receiving  Aid  to 
Blind  payments  totalled  107,742  in  Septem- 
ber, I960.  If  we  add  to  that  number  the 
thousands  who  were  receiving  Old  Age  As- 
sistance, those  who,  because  of  multiple  dis- 


abilities, were  receiving  Aid  to  the  Perma- 
nently and  Totally  Disabled,  and  the  few  who 
were  included  in  Aid  to  Dependent  Children's 
grants,  the  total  number  of  blind  persons  re- 
ceiving public  assistance  is  probably  well  over 
140,000.  This  is  more  than  one-third  of  the 
estimated  blind  population.  The  well-being 
of  the  great  majority  of  these  blind  persons 
could  be  substantially  improved  by  the  pro- 
fessional administration  of  public  assistance, 
that  is,  by  a  modern  approach  to  welfare 
services. 

Fifth:  The  public  in  each  state  must  know 
the  real  situation.  People  must  be  aroused 
to  the  need  for  improving  the  public  welfare 
services.  Very  little  will  happen  until  they 
understand  how  bad  and  how  unjust  the  situ- 
ation  is  in  their  state. 

With  that  much  by  way  of  background, 
here  are  a  few  questions  that  it  seems  to  me 
we  might  examine  this  morning: 

1.  What  is  the  quality  of  public  assistance 
services  in  your  state? 

2.  If  they  are  poor,  what  are  the  principal 
reasons   for  this? 

3.  What  can  citizens  groups  and  profes- 
sional people  do  to  bring  about  improve- 
ments? 

The  welfare  of  one  out  of  three  blind  per- 
sons now  receiving  assistance  is,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  determined  by  Public  Assistance 
Administration.  And  there  are  thousands  of 
others  receiving  Old  Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance payments  that  are  lower  than  Assis- 
tance  payment  levels. 


HOW  SHOULD  I  EDUCATE  MY  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILD? 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Bryan,  Consultant,  Blind  and  Partially  Seeing 
Illinois  Department  of  Public   Instruction,   Springfield,   Illinois 


One  of  the  first  and  primary  concerns  of 
parents  of  a  visually  handicapped  child  is 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  educational  op- 
portunity available  to  enable  the  child  to  ful- 
fill his  real  potential. 


Most  parents  have  had  little  or  no  experi- 
ence with  visually  handicapped  people  be- 
fore learning  that  their  own  child  has  a  visual 
problem.  Often,  they  are  not  aware  of  the 
legal  definition  of  blindness  and  the  varying 
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degrees  of  vision  that  it  encompasses.  They 
may  know  equally  little  about  educational 
provisions  and  the  fact  that  the  legal  defini- 
tion of  blindness  is  of  no  help  in  determining 
educational  placement.  Usually  they  are 
aware  of  residential  schools  for  the  blind. 
Since,  however,  the  normal  pattern  in  this 
country  is  to  send  children  to  the  public  day 
school  closest  to  home,  the  visual  problem 
poses  a  real  threat  to  parting  with  the  child. 
They  know,  or  instinctively  feel,  that,  as  a 
rule,  even  a  poor  home  is  better  than  no 
home.  Probably  they  know  the  stress  that 
has  been  put  upon  the  importance  of  the  for- 
mative years,  and  a  child's  need  to  experience 
a  sense  of  belonging  to  the  family  group  that 
adds  to  his  feeling  of  security. 

Were  I  the  parent  of  a  visually  handi- 
capped child,  I  would  hope  to  be  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  profesisonally  trained  per- 
son who  could  give  me  some  early  guidance, 
so  that  I  could  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
ways  that  I  could  help  my  child  grow  and  de- 
velop as  normally  as  possible.  I  would  want 
to  find  out  whether  my  child  had  sufficient 
vision  to  grow  up  as  a  seeing  person,  albeit  a 
partially  seeing  one,  or  whether  he  would  need 
the  tools  and  techniques  of  the  blind.  I  would 
want  to  gain  all  of  the  information  possible 
about  educational  opportunities  for  him,  so 
that  I,  with  the  help  of  special  educators, 
could  begin  planning  early  for  the  kind  of 
program  that  would  best  meet  his  needs. 

If  my  child  were  partially  seeing,  I  would 
be  determined  that  he  be  allowed  to  grow  up 
as  a  seeing  person.  I  would  feel  that  there 
was  no  real  reason  that  a  public  day  school 
could  not  provide  the  specialized  help  he 
would  need.  If,  therefore,  no  special  service 
were  available  near  my  home  and  I  could 
not  move  to  where  it  was  offered,  I  would 
work  toward  the  establishment  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  feel  that  in  attending  a  day  school, 
with  the  special  help  needed  to  compensate 
for  his  visual  problem,  he  would  be  associat- 
ing with  his  seeing  peers,  making  daily  and 
hourly  adjustments  to  his  visual  loss,  and  ac- 
quiring the  give  and  take  of  regular  school 
life.  At  the  same  time,  he  would  have  his 
rightful  place  in  his  home  and  community. 
I  would  know  that  he  would  have  to  be  real- 
istic about  his  limitations  and  learn  to  make 


the  most  of  his  abilities.  I  would  feel,  there- 
fore, that,  in  this  setting,  he  would  not  be  ac- 
quiring a  false  concept  of  his  ability,  as  he 
might  if  his  associations  were  mainly  with 
children  who  saw  less  or  not  at  all. 

If  my  child  were  educationally  blind  I 
would  know  that  a  choice  would  have  to  be 
made  between  residential  and  day  school 
placement.  I  would  recognize  that  day  and 
residential  schools  offered  equally  adequate 
academic  training  and  that  the  school  place- 
ment decision  would  need  to  be  based  upon 
a  number  of  factors. 

I  would  need  to  remind  myself  that  some 
children  can  make  better  progress  in  one  than 
in  the  other  setting  and  that,  working  with 
me,  the  educators  would  try  to  determine  what 
plan  would  best  meet  this  child's  needs.  I 
would  have  to  be  as  objective  as  possible, 
since  my  natural  instinct  would  make  me 
resist  letting  my  little  child  live  away  from 
home.  I  would  need  to  know  that  what 
would  be  best  for  him  would  have  to  come 
first,  not  my  emotional  desires  or  what  was 
administratively   expedient   for   the  school. 

Of  course,  I  would  be  happier  if  he  could 
attend  a  day  school,  thus  maintaining  his 
rightful  place  in  home,  school,  and  commun- 
ity. In  it,  he  would  be  making  day-by-day  ad- 
justments to  living  in  this  seeing  world  as  he 
associated  with  his  seeing  peers  and  gained  his 
education  along  with   them. 

As  with  my  normally  seeing  children,  I 
would  want  and  need  to  provide  him  with  the 
extras,  such  as  music,  dancing,  certain  sports 
activities,  etc.,  beyond  what  is  offered  all 
children  in  a  day  school.  Quite  possibly,  he 
would  have  greater  need  of  these  than  his 
sighted  brothers  and  sisters.  I  would  know 
that  if  he  attended  a  residential  school  these 
extras  would  be  provided  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
pensation for  not  living  at  home. 

If  he  attended  a  residential  school  I  would 
take  great  care  to  help  him  realize  that  he  was 
still  wanted  at  home,  but  that  he  was  in  such 
a  school  for  his  own  good.  I  would  bend 
every  effort  to  maintain  his  feeling  of  family 
solidarity,  his  interest  in  us  and  ours  in  him. 
I  would  know  that,  if  I  failed  in  this,  he 
would  be  lost  to  us  and  that  he  would  become 
a   less   adequate   and   effective   human   being. 

In  reviewing  reasons  for  sending  him  away 
to  school,  I  would  have  to  consider  more  than 
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the  availability  of  a  day  school  program.  I 
would  need  to  think  about  his  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  those  of  us,  his  family.  I 
would  know  that  in  the  residential  school  he 
would  go  beyond  what  I  had  taught  him  in 
gaining  ability  to  take  care  of  his  personal 
needs  and  to  think  for  himself  in  meeting 
them.  I  would  realize  that  the  school  should 
provide  the  guidance  in  this  that  I  would  try 
to  give  if  he  remained  at  home. 

I  would  know  that  the  residential  school 
would  arrange  for  him  to  attend  the  church 
of  our  choice  and  plan  for  his  patricipation 
with  the  children  of  his  age  level  there.  I 
would  realize,  however,  that  in  my  letters  to 
him,  and  when  he  was  at  home,  I  would  need 


to  be  sure  to  help  him  learn  the  things  about 
our  religion  that  I  feel  are  important. 

No  matter  what  school  he  attended,  I  would 
want  to  keep  close  contact  with  his  teachers 
and  the  administrator,  so  that  I  could  rein- 
force what  was  being  taught,  and  work  with 
them  to  help  my  child  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities   available   to   him. 

I  would  try  to  remember  that  my  child's 
native  endowment,  plus  what  I  had  been  able 
to  do  and  could  continue  doing,  combined 
with  the  best  efforts  of  the  school  personnel, 
would  determine  his  degree  of  success  or  fail- 
ure. I  would  know  that,  only  when  the  school 
and  family  worked  together  for  the  good  of 
the  child,  could  he  have  his  chance  for  the 
kind  of  education  that  was  his  due. 


SHOULD  THERE  BE  MORE  REHABILITATION  CENTERS 
TO  SERVE  THE  BLIND? 

Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  Chief,  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 


There  are,  of  course,  several  different  types 
of  centers  which  are  needed  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  blind  people.  This  morning  I  would 
like  to  talk  about  five  types  of  these  centers 
and  to  make  some  tentative  assessments  as  to 
the  needs  for  additional  centers  in  these  vari- 
ous areas. 

First,  I  should  like  to  talk  about  the  adjust- 
ment or  rehabilitation  center  for  the  blind. 
By  this,  I  mean  a  center  which  is  organized 
and  directed  primarily  to  assist  newly  blinded 
persons  or  persons  who  have  been  blind  for 
a  long  time  to  intelligently  meet  and  cope 
with  the  problems  of  blindness.  Perhaps  this 
process  may  be  briefly  summarized  in  the 
following  six  steps: 

1.  The  first  is  some  means  of  mobility, 
some  ways  of  getting  about.  This  involves 
the  ability  to  travel  alone  in  a  controlled  en- 
vironment and  some  plan  for  handling  travel 
in  an  uncontrolled  environment. 


2.  Communication 
must  be  of  two  types: 


skills.     These     skills 
(a)   a  means  whereby 


the  blind  person  can  make  notations  or  rec- 
ords for  his  own  use.  This  will  usually  in- 
volve Braille  or,  where  the  blind  person  can- 
not or  will  not  learn  Braille,  the  use  of  re- 
cording equipment;  (b)  The  other  aspect  of 
communication  is  some  way  of  communicating 
with  persons  who  are  not  blind.  This  would 
involve  the  learning  or  preservation  of  hand- 
writing  skill   or   the   teaching   of   typing. 

3.  The  matter  of  personal  grooming.     It 

is  essential  that  each  blind  person  be  taught 
the  importance  of  personal  grooming.  He 
must  be  given  an  organized  system  or  plan 
whereby  he  can  assure  himself  that  articles  of 
clothing  match,  that  hair  is  combed  properly, 
or  that  lipstick  is  on  straight.  In  personal 
grooming,  a  sense  of  proportion  is  also  im- 
portant. The  clothing  selected  must  be  ap- 
propriate, that  is,  the  same  sort  of  clothing 
that  sighted  people  in  similar  circumstances 
and  occupations  would  wear. 

4.  Table  etiquette.     In  so  far  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  sighted  community  is  concerned. 
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there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  important  than 
table  etiquette.  Thus,  it  is  essential  that  each 
blind  person  learn  a  plan  for  handling  the 
business  of  eating  in  an  efficient,  neat,  and 
comfortable  manner  which  will  not  be  offen- 
sive to  persons  around  him.  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  personal  grooming,  table  etiquette 
should  be  appropriate  to  the  individual's 
normal  environment. 

5.  A  knowledge  of  w^hen  help  is  needed. 

It  is  essential  that  each  blind  person  learn  that 
there  are  certain  functions  and  activities  in 
connection  with  which  sighted  assistance  is 
well-nigh  essential.  He  must  learn  to  accept 
this  fact,  to  have  a  plan  for  securing  sighted 
assistance,  and  equally  as  important,  for  get- 
ting rid  of  sighted  assistance  when  it  has 
served  its  purpose. 

6.  Public  Relations.  To  the  extent  pos- 
sible, every  blind  person  should  recognize  his 
responsibility  and  should  acquire  as  much  skill 
as  he  can  in  communicating  to  other  people 
what  they  may  reasonably  expect  of  blind 
people  and  what  blind  people  can  reasonably 
expect  of  the  community. 

Perhaps,  1  have  taken  too  much  time  in  dis- 
cussing what  I  think  adjustment  to  blindness 
is,  but  I  thought  it  important  that  you  know 
what  1  mean  when  I  say  adjustment  centers. 
Unless  an  adjustment  center  does  these  things 
I  have  mentioned,  and  does  them  well,  it  is 
not  fulfilling  its  proper  function. 

Now  then,  how  many  centers  do  we  need 
which  will  perform  these  functions?  We  now 
have  approximately  a  score  of  these  centers. 
Is  that  enough,  or  do  we  need  more?  I  think 
this  depends  largely  on  two  factors. 

First,  the  extent  to  which  schools  for  the 
blind  and  public  schools  serving  blind  chil- 
dren will  make  it  their  business  to  assure 
that  this  adjustment  process  is  accomplished 
before  graduation  from  high  school.  In  the 
past,  the  job  done  by  these  schools  has  left 
much  to  be  desired;  however,  there  is  an 
obvious  increased  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  schools  of  the  importance  of  adjustment 
to  blindness,  and  I  think  a  determined  effort 
is  now  under  way  to  meet  this  problem  head- 
on.  Therefore,  if  the  schools  do  the  superior 
job  of  which  they  are  capable,  the  need  for 
additional  centers   will   decrease. 


The  other  main  factor  entering  into  the 
picture  is  the  home  teaching  program.  If  the 
number  of  skilled  home  teachers  increases, 
many  people  who  must  now  be  served  in 
centers  can,  perhaps,  be  served  in  their  homes, 
again  reducing  the  need  for  increasing  the 
number  of  centers.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  all  of  the  major  adjustment  cen- 
ters for  the  blind,  held  in  Washington  last 
year  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  our  Office 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  it 
was  recommended  that  the  establishment  of 
additional  centers  be  deferred  for  at  least  three 
years  pending  further  study.  One  of  the 
major  reasons  for  this  recommendation  was 
the  great  difficulty  in  securing  qualified  staflf 
for  the  centers  already  in  existence.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  matter  of  staffing  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  most  vexing  problem.  We 
shall  do  everything  possible  to  assist  in  the 
training  of  rehabilitation  center  personnel,  but 
it  will  take  time. 

Another  point  which  I  think  we  should 
consider  is  not  necessarily  increasing  the 
number  of  centers,  but  perhaps  of  relocating 
some  of  these  centers  so  as  to  make  them 
accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
concept  of  regional  centers  has  much  in  its 
favor;  but,  as  you  know,  it  is  difficult  to 
change  patterns  that  have  developed  and  to 
ask  some  of  the  pioneers  to  give  up  or  to 
move  some  of  the  centers  they  have  estab- 
lished. There  is,  also,  the  matter  of  state 
pride  which  must  be  considered.  Some  states 
do  not  wish  to  send  their  clients  to  facilities 
in  another  state,  since  they  feel  that  it  is  an 
admission  of  weakness.  So,  while  we  shall 
strive  to  reach  the  ideal  of  a  score  or  more 
of  balanced  regional  centers,  we  will  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  what  is  most  im- 
portant in  the  long  run  is  that  every  blind 
person  in  the  country  who  can  benefit  from 
a  rehabilitation  center  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  one.  I  would  rather  see  a 
little  duplication  than  a  lack  of  service.  Thus, 
I  would  hazard  a  guess  that  in  the  next  ten 
years  we  will  probably  see  a  few  more  re- 
habilitation centers  for  the  blind  and  that, 
after  that  time,  they  may  reduce  in  number 
and   increase   in   size. 

The  second  type  of  center  about  which  I 
think  we  should  talk  is  the  dog  guide  center. 
In   this    area   there   seems   to   be   a   consensus 
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among  the  truly  informed  experts  that,  at 
present,  we  have  enough,  or  perhaps  too  many, 
dog  guide  centers.  Here  the  need  is  for  in- 
tensive effort  to  raise  the  quality  of  training 
in  each  center  to  that  which  has  been  set  by 
the  Seeing  Eye  school  and  other  pioneers  in 
this  field. 

The  third  type  of  center  in  which  we  are 
interested  is  the  vocational  training  center. 
In  this  area,  there  is  a  real  need  for  research 
and  experimentation.  We  must  find  the  best 
way  for  blind  persons  to  be  trained  along 
with  sighted  trainees  in  trade  and  vocational 
schools.  While  real  progress  has  been  made 
over  the  years  in  developing  this  type  of 
training,  it  has  been  spotty  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, training  opportunities  developed  with 
great  effort  have  been  used  for  only  a  short 
while.  We  hope  to  find  a  better  technique 
for  assuring  that  every  blind  person  in  the 
country  can  get  the  vocational  training  that 
he  needs  in  the  best  possible  competitive  en- 
vironment. 

The  fourth  type  of  center  I  want  to  talk 
about  is  the  research  center.  Sunday  night, 
Miss  Switzer  told  you  about  the  exciting  de- 
velopments  at   the   Massachusetts    Institute   of 


Technology  where  topflight  scientists  in  the 
fields  of  engineering,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
biology,  are  working  together  to  find  better 
ways  through  which  these  sciences  may  sup- 
plement the  individual's  own  ability  in  over- 
coming blindness.  We  think  that  we  need 
several  more  of  this  type  of  research  center 
and,  also,  similar  centers  which  could  make 
the  same  sort  of  approach  in  the  fields  of 
psychology,  teaching,  and  optics,  to  mention 
a  few. 

Finally,  there  is  another  type  of  center,  of 
which  we  shall  never  have  enough.  This  is 
the  idea  center.  It  consists  of  one  person — 
each  of  you  here.  Through  your  ideas,  based 
on  your  observations  of  need  and  your  experi- 
ence in  working  with  blind  persons,  you  see 
the  things  that  need  to  be  done,  you  recognize 
problems,  and  you  find  solutions.  We  want 
each  of  you  to  bring  these  ideas  to  our  atten- 
tion, so  that  they  may  be  explored,  refined, 
and  put  into  practice.  If  each  of  you  takes 
the  responsibility  for  acting  as  an  idea  center, 
the  promise  of  tomorrow  will  be  bright. 

Now  I  will  be  happy  to  attempt  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have. 
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The  Thirty-fifth  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
was  convened  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  at  the 
Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel,  beginning  at  8:00 
p.m.,  Sunday,  July  9,   1961. 

The  Opening  Session,  chaired  by  Mrs.  Lee 
Johnston,  Executive  Director  of  the  Light- 
house Society  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  and 
Co-chairman  of  the  Convention  Host  Com- 
mittee, consisted  of  Speeches  of  Welcome 
from  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the  City  of 
St.  Louis,  the  Response  and  Keynote  Speech 
by  Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  President's  Ad- 
dress by  H.  A.  Wood,  Executive  Director, 
North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Raleigh.      (For  papers,  see  pages   1-11.) 

The  First  General  Session  opened  at  9:00 
a.m.,  Monday,  July  10,  with  Mr.  Raymond 
M.  Dickinson,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
Visually  Handicapped  Institute,  Chicago, 
serving  as  Chairman.  (For  papers,  see  pages 
12-23.) 

The  afternoon  and  evening  of  Monday, 
July  10,  and  morning  of  Tuesday,  July  11, 
were  taken  up  with  group  and  committee 
meetings.  (For  papers  of  individual  groups 
and  committees,  see  pages  102-185.)  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  four  years 
were  elected  by  Groups  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  while 
all  groups  elected  Chairmen  and  Secretaries 
for  two  years.  See  page  348,  for  members 
elected.) 

The  First  Business  Session  of  the  mem- 
bership was  called  to  order  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, July  11,  at  2:00  p.m.,  by  President  H. 
A.  Wood.  The  first  order  of  business  was 
the  presentation  of  the  Report  of  the  Study 
on  Home  Teaching,  which  had  been  made 
by  the  AAWB  staff  over  a  period  of  eighteen 
months,  under  contract  with  the  OVR.  The 
Report  was  presented  in  the  form  of  a  panel 
discussion,  chaired  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hunt,  As- 
sistant  Director   of   the   Office   of  Vocational 


Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
principal  speaker  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Cos- 
grove,  staff  member  of  the  AAWB,  and 
author  of  the  study  HOME  TEACHERS  OF  THE 
Adult  Blind.  Other  panel  participants 
were:  Miss  Marie  Morrison,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana;  Miss  Sophy  Forward,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania;  and  Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Wallace, 
Alexandria,  Virginia — all  of  them  home  teach- 
ers in  their  respective  states.  (For  papers 
and  discussion,  see  pages  24-31.) 

Following  conclusion  of  the  Home  Teach- 
ing Study,  President  Wood  then  took  the 
chair  for  the  purpose  of  consideration  by  the 
membership  of  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Association's  Constitution  and  By-laws.  The 
proposed  amendments  were  presented  as  a 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Structure  and 
Fiscal  Control  (see  pages  73-75) ,  with  the  dis- 
cussion led  by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Allan  W. 
Sherman.  In  making  the  presentation.  Dr. 
Sherman  stated  that  the  proposed  amendments 
had  been  properly  mailed  to  the  membership 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  meeting,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  existing  Constitution.  The 
explanation  of  the  amendments,  and  questions 
and  amendments  from  the  floor  consumed 
some  two  and  a  half  hours  before  a  final  vote 
was  taken  at  approximately  5:45  p.m.  The 
membership,  after  due  consideration  and 
ample  time  for  discussion,  adopted  the  pro- 
posed new  Constitution  and  By-laws  with  the 
following  three  amendments: 

1.  Article  VIII  of  the  Constitution:  Mr. 
Alfred  L.  Severson  moved,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ernest  G.  Shaheen,  that  Article  VIII,  of  the 
Constitution,   be  changed  to  read   as   follows: 

Section  2.  By-laws  shall  be  adopted  and 
amended  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bership present  and  voting  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association,  provided  that 
the  proposed  amendments  be  submitted  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  in  the 
By-kws. 
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2.  Article  V  of  the  By-laws:  Mrs.  Sarah 
G.  Wallace  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jake 
Jacobson,  that  the  Home  Teachers  Certifica- 
tion Committee  be  included  in  the  list  of 
regular   committees   of   the   Association. 

3.  Article  VI — Nominations  and  Elections, 
Section  2,  of  the  By-laws:  Mrs.  Juliet  Bindt 
moved,  seconded  by  the  Reverend  A.  D. 
Croft,  that  the  words  "unless  a  secret  written 
ballot  procedure  is  voted  by  a  2/3  majority 
of  the  membership  present  and  voting"  be 
stricken,  and  that  the  following  be  added  as 
a  new  sentence: 

Whenever  there  is  more  than  one  candi- 
date for  election,  the  election  shall  auto- 
matically be  made  by  a  secret  ballot. 

(For  copies  of  the  Constitution  and  By-laws, 
as  adopted,  see  pages  186-193.) 

A  Special  General  Session  on  "The  Role  of 
the  Deaf- blind  Citizen  in  a  Democracy"  was 
held  Tuesday  evening,  July  11,  chaired  by 
Miss  Annette  B.  Dinsmore,  Program  Specialist, 
Services  to  the  Deaf-Blind,  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 

The  Third  General  Session  convened  on 
Wednesday  morning,  July  12,  and  was  chaired 
by  First  Vice-President  Jake  Jacobson,  Ports- 
mouth, Virginia.  (For  papers,  see  pages  32- 
52.) 

The  AAIB-AAWB  Braille  Authority  held 
an  open  meeting  at  8:00  p.m.,  Wednesday, 
July  12.  This  meeting  was  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  interested  members  of  the 
Association  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  infor- 
mation concerning  the  various  Braille  codes 
and  the  work  of  the  Authority. 

The  Fourth  General  Session  opened  on  the 
morning  of  July  13  with  Mr.  Roy  Kumpe, 
Managing  Director,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for 
the  Blind.  Little  Rock,  presiding.  (For  papers, 
see  pages  43-52.)  At  11:15,  President 
Wood  took  the  Chair  to  preside  over  the 
Second  Business  Session  of  the  Convention, 
for  the  purpose  of  election  of  officers  for  the 
next  biennium.  The  Report  of  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee  presented  a  slate  of  officers 
consisting  of: 

Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  President-elect 

Mr.  Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  Secretary 

Mr.   George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Treasurer 


Mrs.  Geraldine  Rougagnac,  Member  at 
Large,  Board  of  Directors    (for  3  years) 

Mr.  Winfield  S.  Rumsey,  Member  at  Large, 
Board  of  Directors  (for  3  years) 

Dr.  Norman  M.  Yoder,  Member  at  Large, 
Board  of  Directors    (for   3   years) 

It  was  noted  that  First  Vice-President  Jake 
Jacobson  would  automatically  succeed  to  the 
presidency  under  the  new  Constitution. 

After  hearing  the  presentation  of  names 
by  the  Nominating  Committee,  President 
Wood  called  for  nominations  from  the  floor, 
in  response  to  which  only  two  names  were 
presented :  Mr.  Philip  N.  Harrison  for  the  office 
of  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Florence  Horton  for  Mem- 
ber at  Large  on  the  Board  of  Directors.  When 
the  results  of  the  secret  ballot  were  tallied, 
the  entire  slate  of  candidates  as  presented 
by  the  Nominating  Committee  was  elected. 
The  session  adjourned  at   12:00  noon. 

The  Third  Business  Sesison  convened  at 
2:00  p.m.,  Thursday,  July  13,  for  the  put- 
pose  of  receiving  reports  from  various  as- 
sociations and  agencies,  and  from  official 
Standing  Committees  of  the  Association.  (For 
reports,  see  pages  53-81.) 

The  Final  Business  Session  convened  at 
9:00  a.m.,  July  14.  The  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  presented  by  the  Execu- 
tive Director,  was  duly  adopted,  following 
which  Mr.  V.  S.  Harshbarger  was  elected  to 
a  hve-year  term  on  the  Ethics  Committee. 
Other  reports  included  that  of  the  Auditing 
Committee,  Legislative  Committee,  Long-range 
Planning  Commitee,  and  the  Braille  Auth- 
ority. (For  reports,  see  pages  53-75.)  A 
representative  of  the  Colorado  State  Services 
for  the  Blind  presented  an  invitation  to  the 
Association  to  consider  meeting  in  Denver, 
Colorado.  No  action  was  taken  other  than 
to  accept  the  invitation  for  future  considera- 
tion. 

The  35  th  Convention  of  the  AAWB  ad- 
journed at  12:45  p.m.,  July  14,  with  plans  to 
convene  the  36th  Convention  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  at  the  Pick-Carter  Hotel,  July  8,  1962. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

Hulen  C.  Walker, 
Executive  Director 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Hulen  C.  Walker,  Executive  Director 


Your  Board  of  Directors  has  tried  diligently 
to  carry  out  administration  of  your  Associa- 
tion affairs  since  the  last  convention.  We  met 
in  regular  meeting  at  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  on 
November  14,  I960,  to  transact  routine  busi- 
ness and  hear  reports  from  the  Legislative 
Committee  and  from  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  selection  of  special  committees  to 
function  in  the  interim  between  your  I960 
and   1961   annual  conventions. 

Your  Board  gave  special  consideration  to 
the  problems  concerning  satisfactory  facilities 
for  1961,  and  instructed  the  President  and  Ex- 
ecutive Director  to  gather  additional  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  housing  of  the 
1961  convention.  It  was  determined  in  Janu- 
ary, and  unanimously  approved  by  the  Board, 
that  St.  Louis  would  be  the  most  practical 
place  for  holding  your  '61  meeting.  We 
therefore  accepted  the  gracious  invitation  of 
the  St.  Louis  Host  Committee,  representing  all 
phases  of  organized  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
State  of  Missouri.  We  hope  you  have  been 
pleased  with  the  facilities  provided  for  your 
meetings  here  in  St.  Louis. 

It  is  the  duty  of  your  Board  of  Directors 
to  select  one  of  your  members  to  be  placed  in 
nomination  for  a  five-year  term  on  the  Ethics 
Committee.  Your  President  received  sugges- 
tions from  the  Ethics  Committee,  as  has  been 
customary,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  V.  S.  Harsh- 
barger  is  hereby  presented  to  the  Association 
for  nomination  to  a  position  on  the  Ethics 
Committee  for  five  years. 

Your  Board  was  called  into  special  session 
in  New  York  City  in  May  to  review  the  draft 
of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Structure 


and  Fiscal  Control.  Many  hours  were  spent 
in  reviewing  the  proposed  amendments  to 
your  Constitution  and  By-laws  as  suggested  by 
this  Committee.  In  addition  to  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  Board,  several  of  your  Past-Presi- 
dents were  present  at  this  meeting.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  work  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
consideration  by  the  Board  and  Past-Presidents 
of  the  proposed  constitutional  changes,  the 
National  Office  mimeographed,  assembled,  and 
mailed  to  the  membership  on  June  9th  the 
proposed  new  Constitution  and  By-laws.  This 
was  in  accordance  with  the  existing  constitu- 
tional provisions  for  notification  of  proposed 
amendments.  You  adopted  the  new  Constitu- 
tion and  By-laws  on  July  10th,  which  was 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  mailing. 

The  Association  has  moved  forward  in  the 
last  year  in  many  ways.  The  National  Office, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  has  conducted  a  study 
on  home  teaching.  The  report  has  been 
printed  and  distributed  and  was  discussed  at 
length  at  your  General  Session  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  July  11th.  The  next  phase  of  this 
program,  pertaining  to  arranging  for  and  es- 
tablishing training  programs  for  home  teach- 
ers,  will   begin  within  a   few  months. 

An  additional  project  has  been  initiated  by 
your  National  Office,  again  made  possible 
through  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  This  project  is  designed  to 
prepare  an  anthology  of  work  for  the  blind. 
We  believe  that  by  late  1963  or  early  1964, 
you  will  be  well  pleased  with  the  results  of 
this  project. 
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Your  Board  of  Directors,  in  considering  the 
future  sites  of  conventions,  approved  the  dates 
of  July  8-13  for  your  1962  Convention,  to 
be  held  at  the  Pick-Carter  Hotel  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Special  rates  have  been  obtained  from 
this  hotel  for  the  convention  at  $8.00  for  a 
single  and  $14.00  for  a  double  room.  In 
considering  the  1963  Convention,  your  Board 
directed  your  Executive  Director  to  secure 
adequate  facilities  and  make  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements for  the  convention  during  the 
month  of  July,  starting  not  earlier  than  July 
8th, 

The  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  has  agreed  to  meet  in  New  York  City 


in  1964,  and  it  is  the  consensus  of  your  Board 
that  a  consecutive  meeting  of  the  AAWB  and 
the  World  Council  is  an  opportunity  that 
comes  only  once  in  a  generation,  and  it  is 
the  plan  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
meeting  in  New  York  City  in  1964,  ending 
on  the  day  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

The  President  and  the  Board  wishes  to 
thank  the  many  committees  which  have  func- 
tioned during  the  year  in  carrying  out  special 
phases   of  the  Association's   over-all   program. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Hulen  C.  Walker,  Executive  Director 


REPORT  OF  THE  AAIB-AAWB  BRAILLE  AUTHORITY 

Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman 

Librarian,  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind 

New  York,  New  York 


In  carrying  forward  its  responsibility  in  de- 
veloping a  realistic  program  of  principles  and 
procedures  which  would  effectively  attack  the 
many  problems  inherent  in  designing  and  im- 
plementing efficient  literary  and  technical 
Braille  codes,  the  Braille  Authority  has  sought 
and,  in  most  part,  received  the  warmest  coop- 
eration and  assistance  from  agency  directors 
and  professional  workers.  The  report  which 
is  presented  herein  sets  forth  the  achieve- 
ments, the  progress  and  the  frustrations  in 
the  Braille  Authority's  activities  during  the 
past  twelve  months  of  operation. 

Developments  in  the  Literary  Code 

With  the  passage  of  time,  the  changes  and 
improvements  in  the  use  of  contractions  and 
rules  in  the  literary  code  have  proven  wholly 
effective  in  terms  of  enhancing  the  clarity  of 
presentation  of  Braille  and  increasing  reading 
facility.  The  simplification  of  rules,  the  elimi- 
nation of  constant  variations  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  word-pictures,  and  the  limitation  of 
the  over-use  of  italics  have  benefitted  both  the 
transcriber  and  the  Braille  reader. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  changes  in  the 


code  evoked  many  questions  from  the  field  for 
further  interpretation  and  clarification.  As  a 
result,    an    ADDENDUM    to    ENGLISH    BRAILLE, 

American  Edition  —  1959  was  prepared 
and  released  for  distribution  in  October,  I960. 
Through  this  official  publication,  the  Author- 
ity has  endeavored  to  give  a  continuing  serv- 
ice to  Braille  publishers  and  transcribers  by 
offering  additional  interpretations,  clarifica- 
tions, and  corrections. 

Because  of  the  complexity  and  unusual  us- 
ages in  ink-print  publications,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  continue  to  issue  further  informa- 
tion and  new  interpretations  of  problems  as 
they  occur.  To  assure  the  widest  circulation 
of  this  information,  the  Authority  is  planning 
to  publish  a  question-and-answer  box  in  the 
National  Braille  Club  Bulletin  which  is  issued 
three  times  a  year.  Questions  which  are 
received  from  individuals  will  also  be 
answered   through   direct  correspondence. 

In  response  to  the  request  from  engineers 
engaged  in  experiments  with  devices  designed 
to  reproduce  Braille  automatically,  the  Author- 
ity has  marked  out  in  the  official  Braille  code- 
book    those    passages    and    rules   which    apply 
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specifically  to  Grade  1  Braille.  A  copy  of 
this  material  has  been  placed  with  John 
Dupress  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  a  duplicate  copy  has  been  placed 
in  the  files  of  the  Authority. 

Advisory  Committees 

With  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  AAIB 
and  the  AAWB,  the  Braille  Authority  has  been 
enabled  to  activate  advisory  committees  to 
assist  it  in  the  development  and  interpretation 
of  technical  Braille  codes.  Two  committees 
have  already  been  fully  staffed  and  have  begun 
to  function.  The  invitation  to  serve  on  com- 
mittees met  with  enthusiastic  response  from 
both  individuals  and  agencies,  which  fact  may 
be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  need  for  and 
value  of  the  studies  are  widely  recognized. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Braille  Music 
Notation 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Braille  Music  Notation  was 
held  in  April,  1961,  with  the  following  per- 
sons in  attendance:  George  G.  Bennette,  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind;  Leonard  J. 
Chard,  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind;  Ed- 
ward W.  Jenkins,  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind;  Mrs.  Nelle  H.  Edwards,  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind;  and  Dr.  L.  W. 
Rodenberg,  Illinois  Braille  and  Sight-Saving 
School.  A  Canadian  representative  has  also 
been  invited  to  serve.  At  the  meeting  the 
entire  Braille  Authority  was  present  to  assist 
the  advisory  committee  in  drawing  up  a 
modus  operandi,  which  included  committee 
organizations,  operational  procedures,  assigned 
responsibilities,  and  research  needs.  The  fol- 
lowing recommendations  of  the  committee 
have  been  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Braille 
Authority  and  will  be  implemented  as  quickly 
as   possible. 

No.  1.  An  announcement  of  the  official 
reference  works  on  Braille  music,  including 
a  description  of  each,  is  to  be  offered  for 
publication  in  magazines  which  reach  users 
of  Braille  music  notation.  Braille  and  ink- 
print  copies  of  the  following  have  already 
been  published  or  will  be  available  by  No- 
vember, 1961,  from  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind:  BRAILLE  MUSIC 
CHART:  NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  I960; 
PRIMER  OF  BRAILLE  MUSIC:  NEW  EDI- 


TION, REVISED  1960;  LESSONS  IN 
BRAILLE  MUSIC   by  H.  V.   Spanner. 

No.  2.  To  assure  adequate  standards  of 
proficiency,  it  would  be  extremely  helpful  if 
certificates  for  Braille  music  transcribers  could 
be  issued  under  the  official  sponsorship  of  the 
Divisio-:!  for  the  Blind  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  or  by  the  AAIB  and  AAWB.  The 
Music  Advisory  Committee  indicated  its  will- 
ingness to  aid  in  the  selection  of  examina- 
tion material  of  10  or  12  selections  for  either 
a  "B"  Intermediate  Certificate  or  an  "A"  Ad- 
vanced Certificate. 

No.  3.  A  request  is  to  be  made  to  the 
Braille  Book  Review  and  other  magazines  to 
publish  current  listings  of  new  music  selec- 
tions in  Braille  which  are  available  from 
lending   libraries. 

No.  4.  The  Braille  Authority  is  asked  to 
reaffirm  its  support  of  the  NEW  INTERNA- 
TIONAL Braille  Code  and  to  indicate  its 
desire  to  extend  full  cooperation  to  the 
WCWB. 

During  the  period  between  annual  meet- 
ings, the  Music  Advisory  Committee  will  aid 
the  Authority  in  clarifying  and  interpreting 
the  music  code  as  it  is  put  into  general  use. 
Further  areas  for  research  will  also  be  studied 
and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Authority. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Mathematical  and 
Scientific  Notations 

A  great  forward  stride  has  been  taken  in 
reaching  an  approach  to  a  new  Braille  mathe- 
matics and  scientific  code  which  will  ade- 
quately fill  the  need  in  the  United  States, 
and  which  may  provide  the  basis  for  inter- 
national adoption.  The  Mathematics  Advisory 
Committee,  which  is  composed  of  instructors, 
mathematicians,  and  scientists,  and  which  in- 
cludes the  advocates  of  conflicting  points  of 
view,  undertook  the  study  of  all  existing 
Braille  mathematics  codes  before  reaching 
final  conclusions.  Three  meetings,  each  cov- 
ering three  days  of  concentrated  work,  were 
required  to  cope  with  all  viewpoints  and 
source  material.  On  the  final  day  of  the  third 
session  agreement  was  reached.  THE  Nemeth 
Code,  with  basic  modifications,  appeared  to  be 
most  adequate  for  the  development  of  a  code, 
with  the  greatest  clarity  and  efficiency,  which 
would    cover    the    broadest    span    of    mathe- 
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matical  and  scientific  symbols.  The  modifica- 
tions which  have  been  envisoned  appear  to 
have  removed  most  of  the  conflicting  and  con- 
fusing Braille  combinations.  The  Advisory 
Committee  will  begin  the  devolopment  of  a 
revised  code  at  its  next  meetings,  which  are 
scheduled    in   August. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Mathematical 
and  Scientific  Notations  now  consists  of  the 
following  members:  Dr.  Robert  E.  Bruce, 
Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind;' 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Clark,  Chairman  of  the  Mathe- 
matics Committee  of  the  National  Braille 
Club,  Inc.;  Mr.  Paul  C.  Mitchell,  Assistant 
Principal,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind;  Dr.  Abraham  Nemeth,  In- 
structor of  Mathematics  at  Detroit  University; 
Dr.  Lawrence  Wos,  Argonne  Laboratories  of 
Chicago;  and  Kenneth  R.  Ingham  of  MIT. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Textbook 
Techniques  and  Format 

The  Braille  Authority  has  encountered  some 
difficulty  in  its  attempt  to  enlist  the  services 
of  qualified  persons  to  act  on  this  committee. 
Acceptances  have  been  received  from  the  fol- 
lowing persons:  Emerson  Fouike,  Ph.D., 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind' 
Loraine  P.  Murin,  Board  of  Education,  West- 
port,  Connecticut;  and  Mrs.  Theodore  J. 
Stone,  Johanna  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Because  of  the  vital  need  for  standardiza- 
tion and  information  in  the  field  of  textbook 
techniques,  the  Authority  is  pushing  toward 
Its  attempt  to  organize  this  important  service 
committee,  and  has  extended  invitations  to 
other  highly  qualified  persons. 

Research 

At  the  invitation  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  a  conference  was  convened 
on  April   13,  I960,  at  the  Foundation,  of  the 
Presidents  and  Executive  heads  of  the  AAWB 
and  AAIB,  of  representatives  of  the  AFB,  and 
of  the  members  of  the  Braille  Authority.     The 
purpose   of   this   conference   was   as   follows: 
"In  order  to  aid  the  Authority  with  the 
problems  of  properly  drawing  plans   for 
and   structuring  needed   research  projects 
(in    the   field    of   Braille   notation),    the 
American     Foundation     for     the     Blind 


(upon  request)  would  see  if  it  could 
find  money  for  a  planning  grant,  such 
grant  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting a  meeting  of  competent  and  rep- 
resentative people  to  assist  the  Authority 
in  programming  the  research  needs." 

On  October  28,  I960,  the  proposal  was 
accepted  by  AAWB  President  H.  A.  Wood, 
on  behalf  of  the  AAIB  and  AAWB,  at  a 
meeting  at  the  Foundation  at  which  Mr. 
Wood,  Mr.  Krebs  (representing  the  Braille 
Authority),  and  members  of  the  AFB  staff 
were  present. 

A  conference  on  research  needs  in  the  field 
of  Braille  notation  and  touch  reading  was 
scheduled  to  convene  at  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  on  September  13-15, 
1961.  This  conference  was  planned  and 
structured  by  the  Foundation.  The  Braille 
Authority  was  requested  to  be  present  and 
to  submit  a  paper  on   research. 

Financial  Report 

As  of  October  25,  I960,  the  Braille  Author- 
ity received  a  grant  of  One  Thousand 
($1,000)  Dollars  each,  from  the  AAIB  and 
the  AAWB,  to  defray  the  living  and  traveling 
expenses  of  advisory  committee  members 
(without  agency  sponsorship)  for  attendance 
at  meetings  and  to  purchase  reference  material 
to  aid  in  committee  work.  To  this  fund  of 
$2,000  was  added  the  sum  of  $680.74  re- 
maining from  the  grant  to  the  Joint  Uniform 
Braille  Committee  for  its  conference  with  the 
British  Uniform  Type  Committee  in   1956. 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
have  graciously  underwritten  the  expenses  of 
staff  members  on  advisory  committees.  From 
this  fund,  $1,031.46  remains  after  defraying 
the  expenses  for  nine  days  of  Mathematics  and 
three  days  of  Music  Committee  meetings,  and 
for  reference  material.  The  sum  remaining 
appears  hardly  adequate  for  the  full  operation 
of  existing  and  yet-to-be  established  commit- 
tees for  the  coming  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
both  the  AAIB  and  the  AAWB  will  see  fit 
to  continue  their  financial  support  of  the 
AAIB-AAWB  Braille  Authority  at  the  rate  of 
$1,000  a  year  each,      (In  this  connection,  it 
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should  be  noted  that  the  three  members  of 
the  Authority  itself  receive  no  funds  from  the 
two  Associations  for  their  work,  but  are  fi- 
nanced for  their  out-of-pocket  travel  and  liv- 
ing expenses  at  meetings  of  the  Authority  by 
their  respective  agencies.) 

In  conclusion,  the  Chairman  wishes  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  Authority  and  of  the  advisory  committees 


for  their  invaluable  support  and  their  sincere 
dedication  in  furthering  the  program  of  the 
AAIB-AAWB  Braille  Authority. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Maxine  B.  Dorf,  Co-Chairman 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary-Treasurer 


REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

C.  G.  Cross,   Chairman 

Manager,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Association 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 


STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1961 


Cash  in  Bank  July  1,  I960  $  4,484.29 

Receipts 

Memberships 

Annual    $10,490.15 

Life  and  Installment  Life  1,450.00 

Sustaining  11,635.00 

$23,575.15 

Proceedings     125.00 

Interest   200.30 

Convention   Registration    172.00 

Home  Teacher  Study  36,228.74 

Contributions    35.00 

Home  Teacher  Certificates  11.00 

Convention  Meal  Functions  164.00 

Convention  Exhibit  Booths  490.00 

Miscellaneous    139.86 

61,141.05 
$65,625.34 
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Disbursements 

Rent    $   1,512.50 

Telephone  1,359.09 

Salaries 24,622.49* 

U.  S.  Treasury  (Tax  &  FICA)   5,860.16 

D.  C.  Treasury   (Tax,  D.C.,  residents)    276.53 

(Personal  Property) 

Retirement    830.04 

Postage,  Express,  Freight  556.88 

Office  Supplies  705.91 

Office  Equipment,  furniture  242.90 

Office  Equipment  Rental  331.50 

AAWB  Awards  304.64 

Dues,  National  Organizations  402.00 

Publications     {Outlook)     2,732.70 

Convention  Exhibit  Booths  195.50 

Proceedings  - 2,993.11 

Travel  12,330.211 

Insurance    768.17 

AAIB-AAWB  Braille  Authority  750.00 

Home  Teacher  Study  Consultants  400.00 

Miscellaneous    133.85 

Auditor  50.00 

Presidential  Expense  600.00 

57,958.18 

Cash  in  Bank  June  30,  1961   $   7,667.16 


♦Includes   salaries  paid   to  personnel  making  the   OVR   Home-teaching   study, 
jlncludes  travel   of  personnel   of  OVR   Home-teaching   study. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION,  JUNE  30,  1961 
Assets 

Accounts    Receivable    $   3,229-59 

Rent   $      200.00 

Communications  100.00 

Supplies 125.00 

Salaries   2,596.66 

Social   Security   77.90 

Travel  ...., 130.03 

CASH  IN  BANK  7,667.16 

Petty  Cash   37.73 

Bonds   7,700.00 

Office  Equipment,  Books,  Furniture  and  Supplies  3,000.00 

(Estimated  value) 

I  Shotwell  Medal  (Purchase  value)   75.00 

$21,709.48 
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Liabilities 

Accounts  Payable $   3,510.59 

Rent    $  268.13 

Telephone 170.13 

Insurance    (Workmen's  Compensation)    42.20 

Monumental  Printing  Co 1,963-96 

Office  Supplies   137.71 

Executive  Director  Expense   (June)    462.27 

Presidential  Expense 150.00 

Convention  Badges  and  Scrolls  186.16 

Travel  130.03 

Net  Worth $18,198.89 


The  Auditing  Committee  has  examined  the  financial  records  of  your  Association  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Treasurer,  Philip  N.  Harrison,  and,  in  lieu  of  a  statement  from  the  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  have  on  record  a  certificate  from  the  bank  testifying  to  the  fact  that  the  cash  and 
securities  do  exist  as  represented  in  the  Treasurer's  report.  The  Committee  made  spot  checks 
of  transactions,  and  believes  that  the  accompanying  financial  statement  presents  fairly  the  actual 
position  of  the  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  D.  Cross,  Chairman 
Finis  E.  Davis 
Joe  B.  Delbridge 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

A.  N.  Magill,  Chairman 

Superintendent,  Ontario  Division 

Canadian   National    Institute    for   the    Blind,    Toronto,    Ontario 


The  report  of  the  Board  of  Certification  of  within  the  next  few  months,  to  visualize  plans 

Home  Teachers  this  year  is  largely  a  summary  for  training,  salaries  and  otherwise  improving 

of  applications  received  and  certificates  issued,  the    status    of    home    teachers    in    the   United 

or  to  be  issued.  States  and  Canada,  and  the  Board  of  Certifica- 

The  reason  for  confining  this  report  to  these  tion    will    play    an    important    part    in    these 

items  is  that  the  report  of  the  Study  of  Home  plans.      We   trust,   therefore,   that   our   report 

Teaching,    sponsored    by    the    Office    of    Voca-  to   the    1962   Convention   will   contain   signifi- 

tional  Rehabilitation  and  the  AAWB,  has  just  cant    elements    of    proposed    or    accomplished 

been  issued  and  has  already  been  discussed  by  progress. 

a  panel  at  this  Convention.     It  is  assumed  that  . 

1  -11    1  ^-  ^1  The  following  certificates  have  been  granted : 

there   will   be   a   cooperative   arrangement   be-  *  siamcu. 

tween  the  new  Board  of  Certification  of  Home  Mr.  Charles  F.  Hammond 

Teachers  and  those  responsible  for  the  Study  3310  Woodland,  Kansas  City,  Mississippi 
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Mrs.   Lola  Roberts 

218  South  Kenmore,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mrs.  Margielea  See 

508  Foster  Avenue,  Cumberland,  Maryland 

Mrs.   Edna  H.   Seifert 

5266   South   2500  West,   Roy,  Utah 

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Diggs 

3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond,  Virginia 


One  Specialist  Home  Teacher  Certificate 
was  not  awarded,  pending  clearance  of  some 
details. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  N.  Magill,  Chairman 
Raymond   M.   Dickinson,  Secretary 
Mrs.  Florence  Horton 


REPORT  OF  THE  ETHICS  COMMITTEE 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  LL.D.,  Chairman 

Executive  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


The  Ethics  Committtee  held  three  meetings 
during  the  year.  Because  of  the  creation  of 
the  AAWB  Ethics  Study  Committee,  our  work 
has  been  on  a  stand-by  basis.  We  are  in  full 
accord  with  the  Report  of  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee presented  at  the  I960  Convention  by 
Miss  Marjorie  Hooper,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  We  have  welcomed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  the  members  of  the  Ethics 
Study  Committee,  and  are  hopeful  that  some 
suggestions  will  be  made  looking  toward  an 
increased  usefulness  of  the  Ethics  Committee 
or  any  other  Committee  of  the  AAWB  which 
concerns  itself  with  principles  and  standards 
of  agencies  serving  blind  persons,  including 
both  voluntary  and  public  agencies.  Such 
principles  and  standards,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  reasonable  and,  in  the  beginning,  minimal, 
and  gradually  develop  over  a  period  of  years. 
Also  they  must  be  desired  by  the  members  of 
AAWB,  and  the  autonomous  public  and  vol- 
untary agencies  for  the  blind. 

At  this  writing  we  have  not  seen  the  final 
draft  of  the  Report  of  the  Study  Committee, 
but  we  have  confidence  in  the  ability  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Committee,  and  we  have  had 
the  privilege  of  sitting  in  on  their  meetings, 
so  we  are  optimistic  as  to  the  Report  of  this 
Committee. 

Our  Ethics  Committee  has  been  beset  with 
problems  this  year  because  of  illness,  pressure 
of  business,  and  change  of  position  of  three 


members.  We  have  been  able  to  function  by 
the  use  of  the  round-robin  method  of  review- 
ing applications  for  the  Seal  of  Good  Prac- 
tice. Also  the  Chairman  completes  his  term 
of  service  at  this  time.  We  have  requested 
the  three  members  who  have  indicated  in- 
ability to  serve  to  let  us  know  should  there 
be  any  change  in  their  situations.  If  not, 
Mr.  Arthur  Voorhees  would  be  the  only  mem- 
ber to  continue,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
elect  four  other  members  to  fill  the  vacancies. 
This  matter  will  have  been  resolved  by  the 
time  this  Report  is  presented  to  the  1961 
Convention  in  St.  Louis. 

The  following  is  the  brief  statistical  report 
on  applications  for  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice 
and  renewals  as  follows: 

1th  Year  Renewals     (4) 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
Braille  Institute  of  America 
Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 

6th  Year  Renewals     (7) 
PAB  Blair  Centre 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind 
Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 
The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Harrisburg 
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League    for    the 


3th  Year  Renewals     (4) 
Allen    County     (Indiana) 

Blind 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
John  Milton  Society 

4th  Year  Renewals     (5) 

Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind 
Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind 
Second   Sight — Guide   Dog   Foundation   for 

the  Blind 
Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind 

3rd  Year  Renewals     (5) 

Blinded  Veterans  Association 

Christian  Record  Benevolent  Association 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 

PAB  Hazelton  Branch 

North  Carolina  Commission   for  the  Blind 

2nd  Year  Renewal     (1) 
Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind 


1st  Year  Renewals     (3) 

Houston  Harris  County  (Texas)   Lighthouse 
Library  of  Congress,  Division  for  the  Blind 
Volunteer  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia 
making   a   total   of   29,   with   one   application 
pending. 

The  Chairman  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  he 
has  had  over  these  past  five  years  of  working 
with  members  of  the  Ethics  Committee.  He 
believes  that  though  this  represents  merely  a 
beginning  on  the  road  to  adequacy,  yet  nothing 
good  has  ever  been  accomplished  until  some 
positive  action  has  been  taken.  This  we  have 
done.  The  road  ahead  is  a  bit  clearer,  and 
the  time  is  right  for  some  additional  forward 
steps. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  LL.D.,  Chairman 
A.  V.  Weir,  Secretary 
Alan  T.  Hunt 
Harry  E.  Simmons 
Arthur  L.  Voorhees 


REPORT  OF  ETHICS  STUDY  COMMITTEE 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Chairman 

Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


At  the  Miami  Convention  last  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  recount  of  applications  and 
approval  of  awards  of  the  Seal  of  Good  Prac- 
tice, the  Ethics  Committee  report  outlined 
some  of  the  practical  problems  involved  in 
administering  the  Code  of  Ethics  as  now 
written,  and  pointed  out  the  primary  need  to 
make  the  award  of  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice 
more  meaningful  to  agencies  for  the  blind. 

In  delineating  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  present  Code  of  Ethics,  the  report  recog- 
nized the  value  of  the  Code  in  providing 
definite  standards  for  fund-raising  for  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  and  for  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  work  for  the  blind  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. At  the  same  time,  the  report  stressed 
the  fact  that  the  present  Code  was  drawn  in 


such  general  terms,  as  a  statement  of  goals, 
that  it  has  failed  to  set  up,  either  specific 
criterion  on  which  to  base  evaluation  of  the 
work  of  individual  agencies,  or  procedures 
to  follow  in  making  such  evaluations.  Further, 
the  report  pointed  out  the  difficulties  faced  by 
members  of  the  Ethics  Committee,  as  indi- 
viduals, having  to  sit  in  judgment  of  their 
peers  in  work  for  the  blind  without  benefit  of 
unbiased  investigation  of  the  work  of  the 
agencies  they  were  asked  to  judge.  More 
specifically,  the  report  did  not  point  out  the 
unpleasant  truth  that  the  award  of  the  Seal 
of  Good  Practice,  as  now  based  almost  solely 
on  approval  of  proper  fund-raising  practices, 
misleads  the  general  public  to  believe  that 
approval  has  also  been  given  of  the  standards 
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of  services  to  blind  persons  as  reported  by 
the  agencies  receiving  the  Seal  of  Good  Prac- 
tice. 

Finally,  the  report  recommended  to  the 
Association  of  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  study  the  Code  of  Ethics,  to  v^'ork  in  con- 
junction with  the  Ethics  Committee  itself, 
which  recommendation  was  approved  by  the 
Convention.  Unfortunately,  through  a  mis- 
understanding, the  appointment  of  the  Ethics 
Study  Committee  was  not  accomplished  until 
late  February  of  this  year,  and  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  assemble  the  membership  of  both 
the  Study  Committee  and  Ethics  Committee 
until  late  April,  because  of  travel  difficulties 
of  those  from  the  Far  West  as  well  as  previous 
commitments  of  many  of  the  members.  This 
group,  therefore,  has  been  able  to  have  only 
two  meetings,  the  first  a  full  day  in  Chicago 
on  April  19th,  and  the  second  on  Sunday  last 
here  in  St.  Louis.  This  means,  that  no  de- 
tailed, searching  studies  have  been  possible  that 
might  at  this  time  permit  your  Committee  to 
bring  definite  recommendations  to  the  mem- 
bership for  consideration  and  disposition. 
However,  so  that  you  may  know  the  nature  of 
the  discussions  to  date,  I  should  like  to  outline 
the  current  considerations  of  your  Committee, 
as  follows: 

1.  Functions  of  the  Code  of  Ethics: 

The  Code  of  Ethics  reflects  the  purpose  of 
the  AAWB,  which  sets  the  goal  of  maximum 
effectiveness  for  every  blind  person  through 
the  provision  of  sound  and  effective  services 
to  blind  people,  and  the  protection  of  the 
public  which  supports  these  services. 

The  adoption  of  the  Code  of  Ethics,  now 
in  its  eighth  year  of  operation,  has  effected 
changes  and  improvements  in  many  agencies 
for  the  blind,  particularly  in  their  fund-rais- 
ing and  publicity  programs,  which  are  spelled 
out  in  some  detail  in  the  Code.  However,  the 
conviction  has  grown  that  there  are  opportuni- 
ties for  improvement  in  areas  other  than  fund- 
raising  and  publicity,  including  staff  qualifi- 
cations and  practice,  agency  philosophy  of  pro- 
gram and  services,  and  inter-agency  coopera- 
tion. 

2.  Areas   in   which   the   Ethics   Study   Com- 
mittee Is  Concerned: 

The  evaluation  of  the  problems  involved  in 


administering  the  Code  of  Ethics,  covering 
program,  services,  professional  capability,  and 
inter-agency  and  inter-disciplinary  services, 
leads  the  Committee  to  recognize  the  diversity 
of  services  of  work  for  the  blind  and  the 
multiplicity  of  professional  disciplines  which 
they  include.  The  Committee  further  recog- 
nizes that  several  of  these  professional  services 
participate  in  more  than  one  discipline,  and 
a  large  number  of  them  are  subject  to  certi- 
fication by  professional  bodies  already  in 
existerce,  such  as  academic  teaching,  social 
casework,  guidance  counseling,  medical  serv- 
ices, and  so  on. 

3.  Criteria  of  Evaluation: 

In  order  that  the  awarding  of  the  Seal  of 
Good  Practice  may  become  more  meaningful 
to  agencies,  to  the  various  disciplines,  and 
to  the  public,  there  are  several  steps  which 
may   be   encouraged : 

a.  Development  of  minimum  standards, 
from  a  review  of  program,  description,  prac- 
tices and  analysis   of  selected  agencies. 

b.  The  AAWB  and  the  Ethics  Committee 
should  look  to  and  utilize  the  accrediting 
bodies  which  now  exist  or  which  may  develop. 

c.  Any  program  of  service  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  purpose  it  is  de- 
signed to  fulfill,  i.e.,  a  workshop  may  be 
production-oriented  or  therapeutically-oriented, 
each  representing  differences  in  supervision, 
accounting   and   functioning. 

d.  Evaluation  and  accreditation  are  goals, 
and  the  agencies  are  to  be  met  where  they  are 
in  terms  of  their  own  statement  of  aims,  phil- 
osophy and  practice. 

e.  The  Code  of  Ethics  should  not  be  a 
static  document.  It  should  be  the  function  of 
the  Ethics  Committee  to  review  the  pertinent 
findings  of  responsible  groups  relative  to  the 
development  of  principles  and  practices,  and 
to  recommend  indicated  amendments  to  the 
Code  of  Ethics. 

4.  Some    Possible    Accrediting    Methods: 

Assuming  that  some  form  of  accreditation 
is  desirable,  there  could  be: 

a.  An  annual  review  by  a  staffed  agency 
created  for  the  purpose  of  policing  the  field, 
and  financed  by  membership  dues  and  fees. 
(This   is  the   method   now   employed  by   the 
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American  Hospital  Association);  or, 

b.  A  periodic  review  by  personnel  loaned 
by  other  agencies  in  the  field,  following  care- 
ful preparation  and  planning,  the  expenses  to 
be  financed  by  the  agency  being  reviewed. 
(This  is  the  method  now  used  by  the  Con- 
ferences on  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
usually  decennially,  unless  evidence  is  sub- 
mitted to  question  accreditation ) ;  or, 

c.  A  thorough  investigation  on  application, 
billed  to  the  applying  agency,  with  review  or 
renewal  by  staff  paid  out  of  membership  fees. 
(The  Child  Welfare  League  is  representative 
of  many  social  and  welfare  councils  using  this 
procedure.) 

5.  Other  Considerations: 

a.  An  amendment  to  the  Code  of  Ethics  in 
terms  of  BOARD  is  indicated  so  that  public 
agencies  for  the  blind  may  recognize  the  rele- 
vance of  the  Code  to  their  operation. 

b.  The  Committee  feels  that  state  agencies 
should  be  strongly  encouraged  to  apply  for  the 
Seal  of  Good  Practice,  and  that  the  award  of 
the  Seal  of  Good  Practice  to  state  agencies 
might  serve  as  a  stimulus  and  encouragement 
to  voluntary  agencies  in  their  states  to  apply. 

c.  "Avoidable  duplication"  represents  a  goal 
to  be  honored,  but  diflScult  to  administer. 
This  goal  might  better  be  placed  with  some 
revision  in  a  section  dealing  with  cooperation 
with  other  agencies  in  the  community  and  in 
the  field  of  work  with  blind  people. 

d.  Can  the  AAWB,  as  a  social  action  group, 
successfully  administer  a  Code  for  a  profes- 
sional group? 

e.  An  effective  Code  of  Ethics  offers  sanc- 
tions and  benefits.  Adherence  to  such  a  code 
must  represent  something  positive  which  is 
built  into  the  Code  by  the  responsible  nature 
of  the  programs  and  services  of  the  agencies 
adopting  the  Code.  Visible  benefits  might  in- 
clude : 


Publicity  value  to  agencies  which  may  be 
reflected  in  financial  response. 

OVR  grants  and  DVR  purchase  of  services 
might  be  conditioned  on  approval  under  the 
Code. 

NIB  contracts  might  also  be  so  conditioned. 

Recognition  by  various  governmental  bodies 
might  be  enhanced  in  terms  of  professional 
status. 

Prestige  aspects  in  public  awarding  of  the 
Seal  of  Good  Practice. 

The  above  are  just  some  of  the  problems 
which  must  be  considered  in  reevaluating  our 
present  Code  of  Ethics  and  determining  what 
changes,  if  any,  can  successfully  be  incorpor- 
ated into  it.  Additionally,  as  will  be  clearly 
apparent  in  examining  the  above  considera- 
tions, to  be  properly  effective,  sufficient  funds 
must  be  available  to  the  Ethics  Committee  to 
pay  for  the  investigative  and  other  procedures 
which  would  seem  to  be  necessary  on  the  part 
of  the  Ethics  Committee  itself. 

The  Ethics  Study  Committee  does  not  feel 
that  it  has  more  than  scratched  the  surface  of 
the  problems  to  be  considered,  and  respectfully 
requests  that  the  Association  approve  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  work  at  this  time,  either 
through  the  reappointment  of  the  present 
committee,  or  the  appointment  of  another 
committee  in  its  place  with  the  same  charge 
given  a  year  ago. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Marjorie  S.   Hooper,  Chairman 
Jesse  Anderson 
Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D. 
Alexander  Handel,  Ph.D. 
William  O.  McGill 
H.  Smith  Shumway 
McAllister  C.  Upshaw 
Norman  Yoder,  Ph.D. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

George  E.  Keane,  Chairman 

Assistant  to  Executive  Director 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Your  Committee  has  had  a  number  of  very 
important  matters  before  it  during  the  past 
year  since  the  last  convention,  and  its  work 
has  been  made  more  significant  by  the  joint 
cooperative  efforts  of  your  Committee  and 
those  of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  as  well  as  many  State  associations,  par- 
ticularly, the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Greater  New  York 
Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  whose 
Chairman,  Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  has  appeared 
for  us  twice  before  Congress  during  the  year. 
We  are  particularly  grateful  to  the  President 
and  to  the  officers  of  the  AAWB,  and  the 
Executive  Director,  Mr.  Walker,  who  has  giv- 
en his  services  during  the  year,  to  Mr.  John 
Nagle  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
to  Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse  of  the  AAIB, 
and  to  Mr.  Irvin  Schloss  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  who  have  contribu- 
ted greatly  to  the  development  of  your  Com- 
mitte's  work.  Each  member  of  the  Committee, 
at  some  personal  inconvenience  and  expense, 
has  joined  us  at  several  meetings. 

Your  Committee  has  continued  to  pursue 
the  mandate  of  the  last  several  conventions, 
concerned  with  legislation  designed  to  im- 
prove the  welfare  of  blind  persons  and  to 
assist  those  serving  the  blind.  We  will  con- 
fine our  report  to  those  measures  which  have 
had  special  attention  from  your  Committee 
and  those  cooperating  during  the  year.  It  is 
heartening  to  be  able  to  say  this  year,  as  we 
have  done  before,  that  on  most  matters  there 
is  a  high  degree  of  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  all  associations  concerned  with  work 
for  the  blind.  While  we  do  not  always  agree, 
either  on  the  methods  proposed  or  the  timing 
of  such  proposals,  on  broad  philosophical  and 


policy   lines    there    is    an    amazing    degree    of 
cooperative  unity. 

Those  matters  of  significance  acted  upon 
are: 

1.  H.R.  3959,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dent,  and 
H.R.  5772,  introduced  by  Mr.  Baring. 

(The  so-called  "Minimum  Wage  Bills.") 

Because  these  bills  prejudiced  the  continu- 
ing growth  of  the  workshop  programs  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  by  establishing 
minimum  wages  which  were  unrealistic  for 
the  present  situation,  your  Chairman  asked 
Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon  of  the  IHB  to  represent 
this  Committee  to  oppose  this  measure,  at  the 
same  time,  however,  suggesting  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  concerned  with 
sheltered  workshops,  so  that  it  might  propose 
a  formula  which  would  accomplish  the  same 
purpose  without  jeopardizing  existing  work- 
shop programs.  The  formula  which  we  are 
agreeing  to  (and  which  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  which  was  responsible  for 
the  Dent  Bill,  is  also  in  favor  of  at  this  point) 
is  one  which  will  use  the  statutory  minimum 
wage  as  a  base,  with  broad  powers  on  the  part 
of  the  Sheltered  Workshop  Committee  on 
Wages  and  Hours  to  issue  certification  for 
lesser  rates  on  an  individual  basis  to  all  work- 
shops. It  is  unlikely  that  the  Dent  bill,  and 
the  several  sister  bills  which  are  identical  to  it, 
will  pass  this  year.  The  Senate  considered  a 
similar  series  of  requests  on  measures,  but  none 
was  written.  However,  Senate  Report  145  re- 
views the  problem  and  proposes  reconsideration 
of  the  matter  in  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, if  an  adequate  formula  has  not  been 
established  by  the  Committee  on  Sheltered 
Workshops  of  the  Department  of  Labor  during 
this  current  year.  The  above  position  is  one 
which  varies  only  slightly  from  that  approved 
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by  the  convention  in  the  I960  session,  and  it 
appears,  as  we  write  this  report,  that  a  satis- 
factory formula  may  be  found  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  so  that  no  legislation  will  be  pro- 
posed in  1962.  You  will  recall  that  Dr. 
Salmon  is  Chairman  of  the  Sheltered  Work- 
shop Committee  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  his  proposal  presented  at  the  New  Orleans 
convention  of  the  Workshop  Committee  of 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  was  accepted. 

2.  Postal  Rate  Increase. 

Again,  at  the  request  of  your  Chairman,  Dr. 
Salmon  appeared  for  our  Committee  and 
others  before  Mr.  Murray's  Committee  on 
Postal  Affairs.  We  urged  Congress  to  con- 
sider a  special  provision  for  agencies  for  the 
blind.  We  were  well  received  by  Congress, 
and  were  assured  by  Mr.  Murray's  Committee 
that  every  consideration  would  be  given  to 
work  for  the  blind  before  the  postal  rates 
were  fixed.  We  are  not  too  sanguine  that,  if 
there  is  an  increase  from  4c  to  5c  on  first- 
class  mail,  we  will  have  any  relief;  but  we 
will  certainly  be  relieved  of  the  increase  in 
all  other  mail  rates.  Your  Committee  will 
continue  to  be  vigilant  on  the  matter  of  the 
increase  of  postal  rates  in  the  coming  year. 

3.  The  So-called  "Kennedy  Bills". 

These  bills  have  not  been  called  up  for 
hearings  this  year.  If  they  should  be,  we  will 
oppose  these  measures,  as  we  have  done  in  the 
past,  unless  the  Convention  directs  a  different 
approach. 

4.  S.  394,  introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  H.R.  4339,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Matthews. 

(Amendments  to  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
law  —  Vending  Stand  Act) 
We  have  reported  on  this  measure  in  the 
bulletin  mailed  to  you  earlier  from  the  Wash- 
ington office,  which  was  prepared  as  a  result 
of  problems  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
present  law,  to  create  a  Presidential  Committee 
to  review  problems  arising  out  of  the  law, 
to  secure  income  from  vending  machines  to 
the  blind  operators,  and  other  minor  changes. 
This  bill  will  be  delayed  in  Congress,  and 
may  not  see  action  until  the  second  half  of 
the  session  in  1962,  primarily  because  of  the 
mass  of  very  important  and  controversial  leg- 


islation now  before  Congress.  We  are  very 
hopeful,  however,  that  this  bill  will  pass,  as 
there  seems  to  be  no  opposition  to  it.  All 
work  for  the  blind  is  solidly  behind  it  through 
the  various  associations. 

5.  H.R.  5019,  introduced  by  Mr.  King. 

(Amendments    to    the    Internal    Revenue 
Code,   creating   an   additional   income   tax 
exemption    for   a    taxpayer   with   a    blind 
dependent) 
We  are  still  seeking  Senate  sponsorship  for 
this  bill,  and  are  expecting  either  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Javits,  or  Mr.  McCarthy  to  intro- 
duce it  for  us;  possibly  all  three  will  sponsor 
it.     It  is  almost  certain  to  be  carried  over  to 
the   1962  session  of  this  Congress,  unless  an 
intensive  effort  is  made  to  change  the  present 
income   tax   structure  during  this   half  of  the 
session,  which  seems  unlikely.     We  shall  con- 
tinue to  support  this  measure  with  all  other 
associations   in   work   for   the   blind. 

6.  S.  1755,  introduced  by  Mr.  McCarthy, 
and  H.R.  6412,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Keogh. 

(Creation  of  a  new  exemption  from  excise 
taxes  for  incorporated,  established  agen- 
cies for  the  blind) 
You  will  recall  that  we  have  discussed  this 
in  the  past  and  had  indicated  we  would  try 
to  secure  sponsorship  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, which  has  since  been  done.  These  bills 
make  a  new  category  of  exemption  for  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  qualified  for  tax  exemp- 
tion under  Section  501  (c)  (3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  and  might  mean  a  very 
substantial  saving  to  all  agencies  for  the  blind 
in  the  country  over  the  years.  We  will,  of 
course,  with  your  approval,  continue  to  sup- 
port it,  since  it  becomes  more  and  more  im- 
portant to  save  funds  wherever  possible  for 
expenditure  for  direct  services;  and  saving  this 
tax  payment  is  the  equivalent  of  raising  sub- 
stantial funds. 

7.  S.  906,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke,  and 
H.R.  5016,  introduced  by  Mr.  King. 

(Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act, 
Tide  X) 
You  will  recall  that  the  National  Federa- 
tion   of    the    Blind    sponsored    the    King    bill 
amending  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
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during  the  past  several  sessions  of  Congress. 
We  discussed  it  at  length  and  were  in  favor 
fof  most  of  it,  feeling  that  some  segments  did 
not  have  much  of  a  chance  of  passage,  par- 
ticularly those  related  to  the  increase  in  the 
Federal  quota  appropriation  to  the  States.  In 
1961,  having  succeeded  in  the  I960  Congress 
in  passing  one  segment  of  the  bill,  increasing 
iihe  exemption  of  earned  income  from  $50  to 
$85  monthly  before  establishing  the  budget 
of  the  recipient  of  blind  assistance,  Mr.  Hartke 
and  Mr.  King,  on  urging  by  the  Federation, 
changed  their  approach  to  these  amendments, 
and,  instead  of  having  one  omnibus  bill,  as 
the  King  bill  had  been,  presented  five  separate 
bi'ls  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  amend- 
ing Title  X  in  segments  rather  than  compre- 
thensively.  This  was  done  in  the  hope  that, 
f  one  bill  were  unpopular,  another  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  passing.  As  you  know,  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1961  has  been  passed 
(by  the  House  and  Senate,  and  the  joint  con- 
ferees have  agreed  on  the  changes.  None  of 
'the  Hartke-King  bills  is  included.  However, 
that  portion  we  thought  least  likely  to  pass — 
the  increase  of  the  Federal  quota  appropria- 
i,tion  to  the  States — did  have  consideration,  and 
'had  partial  success,  the  Senate-House  confer- 
rence  committee  having  agreed  to  increase  the 
Federal  base  participation  amount  from  the 
present  $30  to  $31,  and  to  raise  the  Federal 
matching  ceiling  from  the  present  $65  to  $66. 
This  change  will  go  into  effect  October  1, 
1961,  and  is  scheduled  to  remain  in  effect 
through  June  30,  1962.  There  is  a  require- 
ment that  any  additional  Federal  money  shall 
be  passed  on  to  blind  aid  recipients.  While 
this  may  seem  very  negligible,  it  will  affect 
the  entire  series  of  categories  of  grants  in  aid 
and  public  assistance,  and  it  will  increase  the 
amount  of  money  available  to  blind  persons 
by  a  small  amount  each  month. 

8.  H.R.  3523,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fogarty. 
(1961  Rehabilitation  Act) 
You  will  recall  that  this  bill,  widely  called 
the  Self-Care  Rehabilitation  Act  last  year,  has 
general  support  by  our  Committee  and  by 
work  for  the  blind.  The  I960  convention 
approved  your  Committee's  plan  to  pursue  the 
support  of  such  legislation;  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  new  Fogarty  bill  is  long  and 
complex,  and  does  need  very  intensive  study, 


your  Committee  approves  its  purpose  and  poli- 
cies wholeheartedly,  and  would  ask  the  con- 
vention again  to  add  its  voice  to  those  who 
will  urge  its  passage.  We  in  work  for  the 
blind  have  been  rendering  self-care  services 
for  many  years  through  a  variety  of  services, 
and  it  would  be  most  gratifying  to  have  some 
of  these  services  receive  partial  support,  at 
least,  through  Federal  funds. 

9.  S.  361,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morton,  and 
H.R.  39,  introduced  by  Mr.  Burke. 

(The  American  Printing  House  Bill) 
Your  Committee  has  joined  with  the 
AAWB,  the  AAIB,  the  NFB,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  in  supporting  these  bills 
which,  as  you  will  remember,  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriation  from  $400,000 
to  $1  million,  and  allow  the  expenditure  of 
some  of  these  funds  for  administrative  and 
committee  action  and  research.  The  increase 
would  raise  the  per  capita  allowance  per  blind 
child  from  the  present  approximately  $25  to 
approximately  $40.  There  has  been  some 
slight  confusion  by  the  presentation  of  the 
Fogarty  bill,  H.R.  5872,  which  changes  radi- 
cally the  approach  to  the  financing  of  the 
Printing  House  operation  by  creating  a  new 
body  to  govern  the  expenditure  of  moneys  and 
by  diverting  some  of  the  funds  to  expenditure 
through  other  agencies  of  the  States.  When 
the  Fogarty  bill  was  presented,  it  became  clear 
that  the  Sub-committee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  under  Mrs.  Green's 
Chairmanship,  would  take  no  action  on  either 
bill.  Your  Chairman,  joined  by  Dr.  Water- 
house  for  the  AAIB,  Mr.  Davis  for  the  Print- 
ing House,  Mr.  Nagle  for  the  Federation,  and 
our  Executive  Director,  Mr.  Walker,  met  with 
the  Counsel  and  Clerk  of  Mrs.  Green's  Com- 
mittee, and  tried  to  urge  some  resolution  of  the 
problem  and  were  told,  with  some  irritation, 
that  if  we,  in  work  with  the  blind,  could  not 
agree  on  what  was  needed,  they  could  not  see 
how  we  could  expect  Congress  or  the  Sub- 
committee to  resolve  the  problem  for  us.  We 
later  met  with  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fogarty, 
and  urged  Mr.  Fogarty  to  abandon  his  bill 
in  favor  of  the  Burke  Bill  so  that  some  action 
could  be  taken  this  year.  He  made  it  very 
clear  that  his  primary  purpose  was  to  help 
prepare  the  best  program  for  blind  children 
that  was  possible,  and  agreed  that  he  and  Mr. 
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Burke  would  resolve  this  problem  at  an  early 
meeting.  Unfortunately,  a  death  in  Mr. 
Burke's  family  delayed  their  getting  together 
and,  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Schloss  of  the  AFB 
prepared  a  compromise  bill,  which  is  essen- 
tially the  Burke  bill  with  one  minor  addition 
creating  a  regulatory  provision.  In  order  to 
secure  passage  of  any  legislation,  your  Chair- 
man urged  Mr.  Davis  to  accept  this  compro- 
mise bill,  which  he  finally  did  with  some 
reluctance  since  he  had  no  clarification  of 
what  the  regulations  might  be.  Mr.  Nagle, 
Dr.  Waterhouse,  and  your  Chairman  agreed 
that  the  regulations  could  be  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  new  bill.  It  was  abundantly  clear,  from 
all  of  the  meetings,  that  everyone  in  work  for 
the  blind  particularly  concerned  with  blind 
children  was  fully  aware  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  education  of  blind  children, 
through  the  lack  of  books,  materials,  and 
equipment,  and  that  some  effort  must  be  made 
to  create  new  sources  or  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  Printing  House  in  securing  such 
books,  materials,  and  equipment.  The  only 
difference  of  opinion  that  your  Chairman 
could  see  was  in  the  timing  of  this  matter. 
At  its  final  meeting  on  Monday  evening,  July 
10th,  your  Committee,  joined  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Printing  House  and  AAIB,  agreed 
to  urge  immediate  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure, and  wires  were  sent  by  all  of  us  to  the 
Chairmen  of  the  two  Committees  of  Congress 
concerned.  It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr. 
Schloss  has  been  working  hard  during  this 
past  week  to  get  action  now  on  the  compro- 
mise measure,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  it 
may  be  introduced  and  passed  during  this 
session.  As  it  is,  the  Printing  House  is  still 
working  on  its  statutory  appropriation  of 
$400,000,  which  is  woefully  inadequate,  and, 
unless  action  is  taken  immediately,  it  is  prob- 
able that  we  will  have  no  hope  for  securing 
additional  funds  until  the  next  session  of  this 
Congress  in  January.  We  want  an  urgent 
request  for  action  by  Mr.  Fogarty,  Mrs.  Green 
and  her  Sub-committee,  and  by  Mr.  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  and  the  parent  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  In  accepting  this  report, 
may  we  ask  the  Convention  to  direct  an  offi- 
cial wire  to  Senator  Hill  and  Mr.  Fogarty 
supporting  this  measure. 


10.  S.  1101,  introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Javits,  and  H.R, 
4297,  introduced  by  Mr.  Anfuso. 

(Amendments  to  OASI  Act) 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  completed  work  on  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1961  and,  as  reported  above,  the 
amendments  to  the  OASI  and  Disability  In- 
surance Act  were  passed,  some  of  which  will 
affect  blind  persons.  Our  own  proposals  for 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  quarters  of 
coverage  required  for  disability  and  a  defini- 
tion of  blindness  have  not  been  included. 
Your  Committee  has  taken  no  direct  action  on 
this  matter.  At  its  meeting  on  Monday  eve- 
ning your  Committee  again  discussed  this 
measure,  and  because  there  are  still  some 
reservations  about  the  inclusion  of  the  defini- 
tion of  blindness,  no  action  has  been  planned. 
However,  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Executive  Committees  of  the  AAIB  and 
the  AAWB,  it  was  felt  that  a  statement  of 
policy  should  be  made  indicating  the  desire 
of  the  two  Associations  to  protect  the  continu- 
ance of  the  use  of  the  accepted  definition  of 
20/200  in  the  better  eye  with  correction  for 
all  services  available  to  blind  persons,  and  to 
oppose  any  change  in  this  definition  unless, 
and  until,  comprehensive  research  has  been 
completed  on  functional  visual  acuity.  Your 
Chairman  believes  that,  although  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  has  not  met  again,  it  would 
support  this  position,  and  include  this  here  for 
acceptance  by  the  Convention. 

May  I  again  express  sincere  thanks  to  all 
of  those  who  have  cooperated  in  the  work  of 
this  Committee,  and  particularly  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  itself. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  E.  Keane,  Chairman 

Jesse  Anderson 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D. 

Alan  T.  Hunt 

J.  Arthur  Johnson 

Roy  Kumpe 

Douglas  C.   MacFarland,  Ph.D. 

Winfield  S.  Rumsey 

Irvin  P.  Schloss 
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Charles  M.  See 

Allan  W.  Sherman,  Ph.D. 

Byron  M.  Smith 


Raymond  Smythe,  Jr. 
Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Litt.D. 
Charles  O.  Weber,  Jr. 


REPORT  OF  LONG-RANGE  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

Jake  Jacobson,  Chairman 

President,  Virginia  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 


By  resolution  adopted  by  the  convention  in 
Detroit  in  1959,  the  Long-range  Planning 
Committee  was  reactivated.  Correspondence 
was  held  between  your  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  A  meeting  was  held 
in  Miami  Beach,  and  the  report  of  the  Long- 
range  Planning  Committee  filed  in  Quebec 
was  discussed.  Your  Chairman  then  assigned 
sections  of  this  report  to  different  members 
of  the  Committee  for  their  study,  requesting 
that   reports   be  iiled   with   your   Chairman. 

During  1960-1961,  such  reports  were  filed, 
and  Donald  Perry  drew  up  a  resume  of  the 
findings  of  the  Committee.  Your  Chairman 
called  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  on 
July  9,  1961,  and  a  review  of  the  report  was 
made,  in  conjunction  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  on  Structure  and  Fiscal  Con- 
trol. Your  committee  decided  that  the  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  the  Constitution 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Structure  and  Fiscal 
Control  coincided  with  its  thinking,  and, 
therefore,  agreed  not  to  make  a  separate  re- 
port, but  to  recommend  the  adoption   of  the 


report  of  the  Committee  on  Structure  and 
Fiscal  Control.  On  Tuesday,  July  11,  1961, 
your  Chairman  made  this  announcement  at 
the  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  adoption 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Structure 
and  Fiscal  Control.  Further,  your  Committee 
felt  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  finish,  as 
its  work  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Structure  and  Fiscal  Control,  and, 
therefore,  voted  to  request  that  it  be  dis- 
charged. On  Friday,  July  14,  1961,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  report  of  the  Chairman,  the 
report  was  adopted,  and,  by  vote  of  the 
members  assembled,  the  Committee  was  dis- 
charged. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jake  Jacobson,  Chairman 
Marie  A.  Busch 
Mrs.  Lee  Johnston 
Phillip  N.  Harrison 
Donald  W.  Perry 
Roy  Kumpe 
Bernard  M.  Krebs 


REPORT  OF  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

Reverend  A.  D.  Croft,  Chairman 

President,  Association  of  the  Blind  of  South  Carolina 

Columbia,  South  Carolina 


Each  day  our  attention  is  directed  to  some 
incident  of  success,  and  one  is  often  led  to  be- 
lieve that  for  one's  life  to  make  a  contribution 
to  the  world  about  him,  he  must  achieve  some 


outstanding  place  in  some  rank  of  our  social 
or  business  system.  Yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  most  of  our  heroes  and  heroines  go  un- 
sung and  unnoticed  to  their  graves.     It  is  too 
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often  a  truism  that  those  who  serve  best  are 
unrewarded  and  unknown.  This  is  perhaps 
a  symbol  of  greatness  in  its  noblest  form.  For 
those  who  seek  to  serve  are  not  seeking  for 
laurels.  Their  greatest  reward  is  to  know  that 
they  have  helped  others;  and  in  so  doing,  they 
have  made  a  greater  contribution  to  the  bet- 
terment of  mankind  than  many  whose  names 
are  household  words  in  our  land. 

Each  year,  as  we  gather  together  in  Con- 
vention, we  find  empty  chairs.  Some  have 
received  the  summons  to  depart  from  among 
us  into  the  presence  of  the  God  who  gave 
them  life,  and  a  purpose  by  which  to  live. 
They  have  given  themselves  in  service,  and 
that   service   has   blessed   others. 

Often,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  "Why  do 
people  go  into  programs  of  service  to  and  for 
the  blind?"  Certainly,  the  remuneration,  in 
terms  of  dollars,  is  small.  Many  volunteer 
their  services  without  pay;  others,  serving  on 
the  professional  level,  could  earn  far  more  in 
other  comparable  fields  of  endeavor.  There 
seems  to  be  but  one  answer:  Those  who  have 
chosen  to  give  themselves  in  service  are 
prompted  by  a  higher  motive  than  the  accu- 
mulation of  dollars,  or  the  seductive  whispers 
of  praise — they  seek  to  serve  others,  and 
thereby  to  obtain  a  greater  satisfaction  than 
one  can  secure  from  the  material  achievements 
lauded  by  the  world.  In  this  quiet  hour,  we 
pause  to  remember,  and  to  give  thanks,  that 
there  are  those  who  are  willing  to  spend 
themselves  that  others  may  have  a  brighter 
and  better  way  of  life.  Whatever  their 
achievements,  whatever  their  successes,  we 
may  never  know,  but  we  do  know  that  their 
lives  have  blessed  countless  thousands,  and 
the  world  is  a  better  place  because  they  lived 
among  us.  It  is  not  a  far-fetched  idea  to  be 
sure  that  they  have  heard  the  words  of  praise 
from  the  Master  of  us  all,  who  has  said  to 
them,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me". 

The  list  of  names  as  presented  to  the 
Necrology  Committee  follows: 

Christopher  Atkinson,  Honorary  Member, 
Board  of  Directors,  Association  of  the 
Blind  of  South  Carolina,  Winnsboro, 
south  Carolina 


Miss  S.  Ruth  Barrett,  Secretary,  Work  for 
the  Blind,  American  Bible  Society,  New 
York,  New  York 

J.  H.  Chappel,  Rehabilitation  Specialist, 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington,  D.  C. 

Harold  B.  Gehman,  Member,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

Hyman  H.  Hartman,  Instructor  in  Medical 
Terminology,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  Chicago,  Illinois 

C.  C.  Kleber,  Executive  Director,  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New 
York 

Reverend  John  H.  Klocke,  National  Direc- 
tor, Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  New  York 

Dr.  E.  R.  Mayerberg,  Former  Member, 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Dr.  Newell  Perry,  Director  Emeritus,  Cali- 
fornia School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley, 
California 

Mrs.  Zella  Pessetto,  Home  Teacher,  Utah 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah 

Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  Superintendent,  New 
Mexico  School  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped, Alamogordo,  New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Leo  Raywid,  Home  for  the  Aged, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Michael  H.  Shortley,  Former  Director,  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Aleck  Smith,  Former  Superintendent,  Mary- 
land Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Harry  L.  Thames,  Superintendent  of  Work- 
shop, Association  of  the  Blind  of  South 
Carolina,  Columbia,   South  Carolina 

W.  S.  Wood,  Specialist  on  the  Blind,  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 


Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Chairman 

Manager,  Enterprises  for  the  Blind 

Camden,  New  Jersey 


The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  in  convention  assembled,  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  do  hereby  extend  thanks  to  all 
who  had  any  part  in  making  the  1961  Con- 
vention a  thoroughly  interesting  and  success- 
ful one.  Specifically  we  would  like  to  men- 
tion: 

1.  The  Sheraton-Jefiferson  Hotel  Staff,  for 
their  efficient  and  courteous  service  to  us,  their 
guests. 

2.  The  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Convention 
Host  Committee,  Mrs.  Lee  Johnston,  St.  Louis 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  and  Mr.  Maurice 
Olsen,  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  and  all  other  members  of  the  Host 
Committee,  for  the  gracious  hospitality  and 
many  other  courtesies  extended  to  us. 

3.  Mr.  Dean  C.  Duffield,  for  his  splendid 
assistance  to  speakers  in  their  use  of  the 
microphone. 

4.  And,  finally,  to  all  participants  in  the 
program,  and  to  everyone  who,  in  any  way, 
contributed  to  the  success  of  this,  the  1961 
Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 

The  AAWB  deeply  appreciates  the  interest 
and  support  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation and,  in  particular,  we  wish  to 
thank  Miss  Mary  Switzer  and  Mr.  Louis  Rives, 
Jr.,  for  their  personal  interest,  and  for  their 
dynamic  contribution  in  strengthening  services 
to  blind  persons,  both  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally. 

In  view  of  the  revitalization  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  every  staff  mem- 
ber, and  every  volunteer  in  public  and  private 
agencies  for  the  blind,  be  encouraged  to  be- 
come  an   active   member   of   the   Association. 


Whereas,  the  Home  Teacher  has  demon- 
strated particular  skill  in  providing  services 
to  blind  people  in  their  homes;  and 

Whereas,  this  particular  skill  could  make 
a  valuable  contribution  in  any  program  of 
independent  living;  and 

Whereas,  the  recently  completed  Study  of 
the  Home  Teachers  position  by  this  Associa- 
tion emphasizes  the  importance  of  high  quali- 
fications, adequate  compensation  and  proper 
administrative  setting; 

Now  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the 
Association  encourage  the  use  of  Home  Teach- 
ers in  any  program  of  independent  living  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
aforementioned  Study. 

Be  it  RESOLVED,  that  the  President  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  question  of  publication 
of  materials  by  the  Association,  including  the 
establishment  of  a  house  organ,  a  review  of 
the  editing  and  distribution  of  the  PRO- 
CEEDINGS, and  such  other  materials  as  are  of 
interest  and  value  to  the  membership. 

We,  the  members  of  the  AAWB,  here  as- 
sembled at  this  35th  Annual  Convention,  wish 
to  go  on  record  as  condemning  the  practice 
of  blind  persons  begging,  and  urge  that  all 
jurisdictions  pass  adequate  laws  prohibiting 
this  method  of  securing  a  livelihood  which 
automatically  gives  the  public  false  ideas  of 
the  abilities  of  blind  people  and,  thereby, 
impedes  all  blind  persons  in  their  efforts  to 
assume  their  rightful  place  in  society. 

We,  the  members  of  the  AAWB,  here  as- 
sembled at  this  35  th  Annual  Convention,  wish 
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to  go  on  record  as  urging  that  adequate  public 
assistance  be  available  to  all  those  needy  per- 
sons unable  to  work,  and  adequate  programs  of 
rehabilitation  be  available  for  all  persons  cap- 
able of  employment. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Chairman 

W.  B.  Gaines 

M.  Anne  McGuire 

Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr. 

H.   Smith  Shumway 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  STRUCTURE  AND  FISCAL  CONTROL 

Allan  W.  Sherman,   Ph.D.,   Chairman 

Executive  Director,   New   York  Association   for   the   Blind 

New  York,  New  York 


It  is  now  some  57  years  since  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was 
formed  in  St.  Louis  in  1895.  Many  new  ap- 
proaches to  work  for  the  blind  have  so  consid- 
erably altered  methods  in  the  field  in  that 
time  that  the  needs  and  purposes  of  AAWB 
have  greatly  changed.  This  has  been  recog- 
nized again  and  again  by  directors,  presidents 
and  others  who  have  directed  the  organiza- 
tion. One  committee  after  another  has  studied 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  organiza- 
tion. However,  the  growth  in  these  more 
than  five  decades  has  involved  so  many 
changes  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  agree 
on  a  vital  and  meaningful  change  in  direction. 

Now  in  the  1960's,  it  seems  that  we  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  direction  of  work 
for  the  blind  —  and  agency  structure  has 
been  well  stabilized.  The  time  perhaps  has 
lome  when  the  desired  goals  of  those  who 
have  been  concerned  with  this  organization 
can  be  put  into  new  form. 

Is  A  National  Organization  Necessary? 

In  its  discussions,  the  Committee  considered 
whether  such  an  organization  was  necessary 
or  desirable.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  some  national  organization  was 
not  only  desirable  but  essential,  in  order  to 
provide  higher  standards  for  effective  work 
on  behalf  of  blind  people  in  this  country. 

The  real  questions  then  become:  What  kind 
of    organization,    who    shall    be    eligible    for 


membership,  and   how  shall   the  organization 
be  structured? 

What     Should     Be     the     Relationship     of 
AAWB  and  AAIB? 

Many  changes  have  come  about  in  recent 
years  which  have  tended  to  draw  closer  to- 
gether the  agencies  working  with  adult  blind 
persons  and  those  concerned  primarily  with 
the  education  of  children.  Therefore,  it  seems 
desirable  that  careful  consideration  be  given 
in  the  months  immediately  ahead  to  exploring 
the  possibility  of  drawing  closer  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  and  amalgamating  their  functions,  in 
order  that  more  effective  coordination,  better 
sharing  of  information,  and  continuity  of 
service  can  be  made  possible  which  would 
create  a  greater  impact  on  the  general  public 
who  should  be  interested  and  concerned. 

Changes  in  AAWB  Essential 

It  should  be  remembered  that  AAWB,  like 
the  agencies  serving  the  blind  over  the  past 
half  century,  has  undergone  a  considerable 
amount  of  transition  and  that  more  is  indi- 
cated. The  format  and  the  services  of  AAWB, 
considered  adequate  a  half  century  ago,  can 
no  longer  be  justified  in  the  light  of  today's 
moving  advances  in  the  field  of  work  for 
blind  people.  In  the  last  few  years,  there  has 
been   much  dissatisfaction   with  AAWB,  and 
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change  seems  essential  if  the  organization  is 
to  survive  and  be  strong  and  representative 
of  the  field  and  of  blind  persons. 

The  work  and  report  of  the  Long-range 
Planning  Committee  reflected  the  essentiality 
of  change.  In  the  last  two  years,  particularly, 
many  problems  have  become  more  acute.  The 
need  for  thorough  study  and  revision  was 
brought  into  clear  focus  at  the  Convention  in 
Miami,  when  the  President  of  AAWB  was 
mandated  by  the  Convention  to  set  up  a  Com- 
mittee on  Structure  and  Fiscal  Control.  The 
motion  under  which  the  Committee  was  set 
up  is  as  follows: 

1.  To  review  the  structure  of  the  organiza- 
tion as  indicated  in  its  Constitution  and 
By-laws  and  to  recommend  necessary 
changes  in  its  structure  which  will  re- 
sult in  better  accomplishment  of  the 
goals  and  functions  of  the  organization. 

2.  To  review  the  composition  of,  and  the 
powers  of,  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
the  Executive  Committee,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  position  of  a  full-time 
Executive  Secretary,  which  will  result  in 
a  more  effective  and  efficient  balance 
between  administrative  control  and 
policy-making  functions,  and  to  make 
necessary    recommendations    thereto. 

3.  To  establish  close  liaison  between  this 
Committee  and  an  already  existing  Com- 
mittee, which  is  charged  with  reviewing 
and  making  recommendations  with  re- 
gard to  the  report  of  the  Long-range 
Planning  Committee. 

4.  To  consider  the  above  in  relation  to  a 
fiscal  program  which  will  insure  ade- 
quate financial  support;  and  to  establish 
appropriate  budgetary  planning  and  con- 
trol to  produce  maximum  utilization  of 
financial  support. 

5.  That  this  Committee  be  instructed  to  re- 
port to  the  members  of  the  AAWB  its 
findings  and  recommendations  for  action 
at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

In  considering  these  matters,  the  Committee 
has  attempted  to  take  into  account  the  various 
expressed  viewpoints  of  the  membership  of 
the  Association  and  has  made  every  endeavor 
to  try  to  consider  these  viewpoints  in  relation 
to  the  charge  given  to  them.  The  Committee 
report  is  presented   in   the  form   of  Amende 


ments  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  ot 
AAWB,  which,  hopefully,  will  lead  to  the 
development  of  a  more  useful,  vital  and 
comprehensive  association  of  workers  for  the 
blind. 

The  Work  of  the  Committee 

Following  the  formation  of  the  Committee 
by  President  Wood,  the  Committee  on  Struc- 
ture and  Fiscal  Control  was  divided  into  sub- 
committees and,  thereafter,  worked  by  corres- 
pondence for  a  time.  A  meeting  of  the 
Chairman  and  the  heads  of  the  sub-commit- 
tees was  then  held  in  New  York  on  April 
12th,  at  which  time  general  principles  were 
determined  and  a  plan  of  specific  action  was 
developed. 

The  full  Committee  met  in  Washington  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  May  8  -  9,  reviewed  the 
plan  in  general  and  the  proposed  revision  of 
the  Constitution  and  By-laws  in  particular. 
Following  this  meeting,  the  material  was 
completely  rewritten  and  sent  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  to  all  of  the  Past  Presidents 
of  the  Association. 

On  Friday,  May  26th,  President  Wood  called 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  meet 
with  the  full  Committee  and  the  Past  Presi- 
dents in  New  York.  This  large  group  re- 
viewed the  proposed  revised  Constitution  and 
By-laws,  line  for  line,  discussed  in  detail  and 
at  length  the  various  important  basic  con- 
cepts embodied  in  the  new  document,  and 
revised  some  sections  and  added  material  and 
ideas  from  the  existing  document  which  ex- 
perience seemed  to  have  indicated  were  sound 
and   consistent   with   the   new   plan. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee 

We  are  herewith  submitting,  in  accordance 
with  principles  embodied  in  ROBERT'S  RULES 
OF  Order:  Revised,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  present  By-laws,  a  revised  draft  of  the 
Constitution  and  By-laws  for  consideration  of 
the  full  membership.  Copies  were  sent  to  all 
members  of  record  as  of  June  9,  1961  —  30 
days  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  July  9  to  14, 
1961.  Copies  have  been  available  to  all  new 
members  previous  to  this  Annual  Meeting. 
Braille  copies  of  the  new  Constitution  and 
By-laws  also  have  been  available  at  the  meet- 
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ing  in  St.  Louis  for  those  who  requested  them. 

The  formal  report  of  the  Committee  is  now 
being  presented  at  this  General  Session  of  the 
membership  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  July  11. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  is  being  con- 
cluded by  the  following  motion  which  will 
bring  the  matter  before  the  membership  for 
consideration,  discussion,  adoption  or  rejec- 
tion: 

Moved:  That  the  new  Amended  Constitu- 
tion and  By-laws  of  the  Association  be 
adopted  by  the  membership  in  the  form 
and  with  the  wording  of  the  draft  sent  to 
the  membership  on  June  9,  1961;  and  that 
the  new  Constitution  and  By-Laws  shall  be- 
come effective  following  this  meeting. 

In  concluding  its  report,  the  Committee 
suggests  that  the  President  of  the  Association 
discharge  the  present  Committee  and  that  an- 
other committee  be  appointed  to  study  the 
advisability  of  a  plan  of  regional  organization, 
based  on  state  or  regional  chapters.  The 
Committee  further  recommends  that  study  be 


begun  concerning  ways  of  developing  a  closer 
working  relationship  with  AAIB. 

Respectfully   Submitted, 

Allan  W.  Sherman,  Ph.D., 
Chairman 

M.  Robert  Barnett 

Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D. 

Howard  H.   Hanson 

V.  S.  Harshbarger 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper   (Coordina- 
tion with  Ethics   Study- 
Committee  ) 

Jake  Jacobson  ( Coordination 
with  Longe-range  Planning 
Committee) 

A.  N.  Magill   (with  Col.  E.  A. 
Baker) 

Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Geraldine  Rougagnac 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  LL.D. 
Note:     The   new   Constitution    and   By-laws, 
as  adopted,  are  printed  on  pages  186-193. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS 

OF  THE  BLIND 

Maurice  Olsen,  Executive   Secretary 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 


The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  add 
to  the  voice  of  welcome  to  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  during 
your  return  to  Missouri,  the  state  in  which 
you  were  founded.  We  extend  this  welcome 
as  part  of  the  Host  Committee,  since  our 
national  headquarters  are  located  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  Lois  V.  Cox,  President  of  the 
AAIB,  is  sorry  that  she  could  not  give  this 
report  personally,  but  since  she  was  unable  to 
attend  this  convention,  she  asked  me  to  report 
for  her. 

I  appreciate  this  chance  to  address  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
for  the  second  consecutive  year,  just  as  Hulen 
C.  Walker,  your  Executive  Director,  has  re- 
ported to  the  last  two  AAIB  conventions 
concerning  the  activities  of  the  AAWB.  I 
hope  that  this  pleasant  exchange  will  continue 
in  future  years,  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
AAWB  report  at  our  next  convention,  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  June 
28 -July  2,  1962. 

For  those  of  you  who  did  not  attend  the 
I960  AAWB  Convention,  and  who  did  not 
hear  our  report  last  year,  I  wish  to  again 
summarize  our  organization  and  its  major 
areas  of  service. 

The  AAIB  is  proud  to  have  a  record  of 
over  a  century  of  service  to  visually  handi- 
capped children  of  our  nation.  The  year  1853 
marked  the  inception  of  this  first  professional 
association  for  the  education   of  the  blind   in 


the  United  States.  In  1892,  Canada  was  host 
to  our  Convention  and  Canadians  have  been 
active  in  the  AAIB  organization  for  prac- 
tically its  entire  history.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  a  Canadian  on  our  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. In  1952  we  had  a  major  change  in  our 
Constitution,  allowing  for  individual  member- 
ships for  the  first  time  and  organizing  our 
membership  at  conventions  and  during  interim 
years  into  various  workshops  representing 
areas  of  specialized  interests.  In  the  summer 
of  1959,  the  AAIB  was  able  to  arrange  for 
a  full-time  executive  secretary  and  a  national 
headquarters  office  in  St.  Louis,  due  in  most 
part  to  a  generous  operating  grant  by  the 
American   Foundation   for  the  Blind. 

The  AAIB  has  as  its  object,  "to  improve 
material  and  methods  of  teaching  the  visually 
handicapped,  and  to  expand  the  opportunities 
for  the  visually  handicapped  to  take  a  con- 
tributory place  in  society."  "Membership  in 
this  Association  shall  include  any  persons  affi- 
liated with  or  interested  in  an  organization 
engaged  in  the  education,  guidance,  vocational 
rehabilitation  or  occupational  placement  of 
the  blind  and  partially  seeing."  The  AAIB 
has  over  1675  members  for  the  1961  calendar 
year.  These  members  include  teachers  of  the 
blind  in  residential  and  public  day  schools, 
administrators,  houseparents,  home  teachers, 
agency  directors,  parents  of  blind  children, 
social  workers  and  other  professional  and  lay 
personnel  working  with  blind  children. 

The  professional  services  offered  with  mem- 
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bership  in  the  AAIB  include:  a  subscription 
to  the  International  Journal  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  a  quarterly  professional 
magazine,  published  in  both  print  and  Braille; 
a  subscription  to  the  Fountainhead,  a  monthly 
newsletter  which  is  offered  to  members  on  re- 
quest; a  free  copy  of  the  AAIB  Convention 
Proceedings  in  convention  years;  special  pub- 
lications which  are  produced  and  distributed 
by  the  Association  through  its  Executive  Sec- 
retary's offices  or  through  the  new  AAIB  Pub- 
lications Committee;  the  right  and  privilege 
to  attend  the  AAIB  biennial  Conventions  and 
participate  in  the  workshop  of  a  member's 
choice,  both  at  Conventions  and  during  in- 
terim meetings  and  institutes,  through  news- 
letters, and  through  other  activities;  a  certi- 
fication service,  which  has  recently  revised  its 
requirements  for  certification  of  teachers  of 
visually  handicapped  children  and  is  presently 
working  on  certification  of  houseparents,  and 
which  has  plans  to  investigate  certification  of 
administrators  of  educational  programs  and 
possibly  work  toward  accreditation  of  teacher 
preparation  centers;  a  scholarship  service, 
which  is  active  in  recruiting  capable  and  ex- 
pert teachers  to  our  field  of  specialty;  and  a 
study  of  standards  for  our  field,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a  two-volume  report  of  the  Standards 
Committee  to  date,  with  additional  work  being 
arranged  to  develop  evaluative  criteria  in  the 
form  of  a  check  list  to  be  used  by  programs 
educating  visually  handicapped  children.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  services  and  activities  of 
our  Association,  since  we  have  over  26  work- 
shop interest  areas,  each  with  officers  and 
budgets,  which  are  active  both  at  conventions 
and  during  interim  periods  between  conven- 
tions, and  we  have  a  committee  structure 
which  is  constantly  operating  to  further  im- 
plement  the   objectives   of   the   Association. 

A  brief  review  of  AAIB  activities  during 
the  past  year  would  include  the  following 
items : 

1.  The  AAIB  has  continued  to  work  to 
improve  its  POLICY  STATEMENT,  with  the 
Policy  Committee  having  reported  to  our 
Board  so  that  the  1962  AAIB  Convention  will 
probably  vote  on  the  adoption  of  a  new  policy 
statement. 

2.  The  AAIB  Standards  Committee  is  pres- 
ently writing  a  project  proposal  for  the  con- 


tinuation of  the  study  of  standards  by  a 
salaried  staff  supported  by  government,  foun- 
dation, business,  or  private  resources,  since 
the  study  of  standards  needs  the  serious  con- 
sideration by  a  study  staff  that  should  be  ade- 
quately financed  and  free  from  other  responsi- 
bilities. The  volunteer  work  of  this  com- 
mittee has  proved  to  be  of  significant  impor- 
tance and  value,  but  the  entire  task  is  over- 
whelming in  its  demand  for  time  and  atten- 
tion, so  that  it  has  grown  beyond  the  scope 
of  volunteer,  part-time  responsibility. 

3.  The  AAIB  Executive  Committee,  or  the 
five  officers  of  the  Association,  has  started  to 
meet  periodically  to  give  serious  thought  to 
long-range  planning  for  the  Association. 
Since  annual  Board  meetings  have  been  ex- 
hausting and  busy  in  their  consideration  of 
immediate  problems  of  organization,  it  was 
felt  that  the  Executive  Committee  might  be 
able  to  be  more  creative  in  its  influence  of 
leadership  responsibilities  by  arranging  for 
meetings  which  are  exclusively  designed  for 
long-range  planning  and  for  developing  new 
ideas  for  services. 

4.  The  AAIB  has  revised  and  upgraded  its 
teacher  certification  service  and  will  continue 
to  study  needs  for  further  revision.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  the  Certification  Committee 
is  also  studying  houseparent  certification,  ad- 
ministrator certification,  and  teacher-prepara- 
tion-center accreditation. 

5.  The  AAIB  has  been  especially  interested 
in  stimulating  and  supporting  activities  in  the 
areas  of  teaching  travel,  orientation,  and  mo- 
bility; in  research;  in  educating  multiply 
handicapped  blind  children;  in  low-vision  aids; 
Braille  competency;  and  in-service  programs 
for  professional  personnel.  The  AAIB  has 
added  a  workshop  concerning  travel  and  a 
workshop  of  parents  to  our  list  of  special 
interest  groups  within  our  organization,  and 
the  parent  workshop  has  already  arranged  and 
carried  on  a  successful  meeting  of  parents  in 
St.  Louis  and  is  making  plans  for  the  Parents 
Workshop  program  at  the  1962  AAIB  Con- 
vention in  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

6.  The  AAIB  has  added  the  headings  of 
Adult  Education  Workshop  and  Transcribers 
Workshop  to  our  membership  materials. 
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7.  The  various  AAIB  workshops  have  been 
active  in  holding  meetings,  developing  news- 
letters, planning  ambitious  projects,  etc.  The 
Physical  Education,  Houseparents,  Mathe- 
matics, Industrial  Arts,  and  Business  Education 
Workshops  have  newsletters  at  the  present 
time,  with  the  Arts  and  Crafts  and  Multiply 
Handicapped  Workshops  planning  newsletters 
for  next  year.  The  Parent  Workshop  met 
recently  in  St.  Louis,  the  Houseparent  Work- 
shops in  Ohio,  the  Travel  Workshop  in 
Maryland,  the  Industrial  Arts  Workshop  in 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Music  Workshop  is  always 
active  with  festivals,  regional  meetings,  etc. 
The  Mathematics  Workshop,  Travel  Work- 
shop, Intermediate  Grade  Workshop,  and 
others,  are  already  planning  meetings  for  next 
year.  The  Multiply  Handicapped  Workshop 
is  planning  a  sizeable  project  for  training 
institutes  and  regional  workshops  for  per- 
sonnel concerned  with  multiply  handicapped 
blind  children.  The  Guidance  Workshop  is 
planning  several  activities,  one  of  them  being 
a  planning  conference  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  coming  national  conference  on  mental 
measurements  for  the  blind.  The  Science 
Workshop  was  successful  in  a  science  essay 
contest  for  visually  handicapped  students  last 
year,  giving  prizes  for  first,  second,  and  third 
place  essays  in  three  grade-level  categories. 
The  Library  Science  Workshop  and  the  Pri- 
mary Grade  I  Workshop  Library  Committee 
have  been  compiling  lists  of  suggested  library 
books  to  be  Brailled  and  recorded.  The  Home 
Economics,  Library  Science  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation Workshops  are  working  for  university- 
oriented  institutes  to  be  held  in  their  special 
interest  areas  in  coming  years. 

8.  The  AAIB  has  helped  in  encouraging 
the  continuation  of  the  OVR-AFB  Industrial 
Arts  training  project  at  the  Oswego  College 
of  Education  in  New  York.  This  special 
training  workshop  in  advanced  methods  of 
providing  industrial  arts  instruction  to  blind 
students  is  a  graduate  course  for  credit  which 
was   first  offered   last  year,   has   been   repeated 


this  summer,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  can  be 
continued  as  long  as  there  is  a  need  for  this 
specialized  training  program. 

9.  The  AAIB  has  been  concerned  with 
Federal  legislation,  particularly  as  it  applies  to 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Federal  Scholarships,  and  research  grants. 

One  of  the  recent  trends  in  AAIB  activities 
has  been  an  even  closer  cooperation  with  the 
AAWB.  Besides  the  exchange  of  reports  at 
both  the  AAIB  and  AAWB  Conventions,  the 
two  Associations  hold  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  joint  Executive  Committees.  There  have 
been  important  meetings  of  the  joint  AAIB- 
AAWB  Legislative  Committees.  The  AAIB 
and  the  AAWB  encourage  their  members  to 
join  both  Associations,  and  the  AAIB  has  a 
definite  blank  for  AAWB-membership  indi- 
cation on  our  membership  materials.  This 
additional  reminder  and  service  of  paying 
AAWB  dues  through  the  AAIB  office  in  St. 
Louis  has  brought  several  new  AAWB  mem- 
berships from  AAIB  members.  The  AAIB 
was  active  on  the  Host  Committee  for  the 
present  AAWB  Convention  and  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Co-chairman  position  on  this 
AAWB  Host  Committee  through  its  Executive 
Secretary.  The  AAIB  and  AAWB  are  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Braille  Authority  and  presently 
share  the  responsibility  of  the  financial  sup- 
port for  this  group.  The  AAIB  joins  the 
AAWB  and  AFB  in  representing  the  United 
States  in  International  activities  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and 
the  International  Council  for  the  Education  ol 
Blind  Youth.  The  AAIB  Executive  Secretary 
and  the  AAWB  Executive  Director  are  in 
close  communication  constantly  and  cooperate 
and  support  each  other  in  many  ways.  We 
are  truly  sister  organizations. 

I  appreciate  this  chance  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  our  Association,  its  recent  accomp- 
lishments and  ambitions.  We  congratulate 
you  on  this  excellent  1961  Convention  and 
hope  that  it  will  result  in  the  most  successful 
Convention   in   the  history   of  the   AAWB. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director 
New  York,  New  York 


As  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
continues    to    expand    its    efforts    to    meet    ex- 
pressed needs  of  this  field  which  are  appropri- 
ate to  its  role  as  a  national  voluntary  organi- 
zation, the  problem  of  reporting  its  numerous 
activities    in    detail    becomes    ever   greater.      I 
believe  that  it  is  generally  known  by  most  of 
the    members    of    this    Association    that    the 
Foundation    does    continue    all    of    the    tradi- 
tional aspects  of  its  research  and  consultation 
programs,    its    maintenance    of    a   professional 
library,  and  the  publication  of  certain  periodi- 
cals, monographs,  directories,  and  books— all 
of   which   have   shown   considerable   increased 
activity  in  the  past  year.     You  may  be  inter- 
ested   especially    in    one    comment   about    our 
Talking    Book    Department   —    our    appraisal 
of    the    prospects    for    increased    numbers    of 
books  to  be  made  available  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  materials  by  other  organizations 
in    recorded    form    is    such   that   our   Trustees 
have    authorized    the    installation    of    a    com- 
pletely   new    plant    which    will    provide    the 
Foundation    before   the   end    of   this    calendar 
year    with    the    most    modern    and    efficient 
record-making    equipment    it    is    possible    to 
procure. 

All  of  you  also  are  generally  aware  that  we 
continue  to  offer  in  the  interest  of  professional 
development  a  number  of  scholarships  and 
fellowships,  and  that  the  staff  of  the  Division 
of  Program  Development  is  continuing  to 
offer  what  we  hope  is  expert  assistance  in  the 
development  of  principles  and  standards  of 
the  several  specialties  into  which  our  pro- 
grams are  divided  —  meaning  education,  re- 
habilitation. Braille  notation  and  other  educa- 
tional aids,  facilities  for  multiply  disabled 
blind  children,  etc.  Also  in  this  Division  is 
placed  currently  the  responsibility  for  assisting 
the  American  Braille  Authority  and  all  others 
concerned  with  a  review  in  the  near  future 
of  the  extent  of  unmet  needs  in  the  field  of 
Braille  materials  where  research  should  be 
undertaken  and  progress  achieved  through  an 
acceleration  of  all  of  our  resources. 


Rather  than  detail  the  total  Foundation 
efforts  in  this  annual  report,  that  is,  other 
than  the  few  remarks  made  above,  I  would 
like  this  year  to  concentrate  this  report  on 
the  activities  of  two  of  our  service  divisions. 
They  are  the  recently  created  Division  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics  and  the  now  fully  staffed 
but  somewhat  young  Division  of  Community 
Services. 

Our    research    effort    in    both    technological 
and    social    research    on    blindness    has    about 
doubled  in  the  past  year.     Briefly,  the  major 
activities  were  as  follows:   The  Division  pro- 
vided   consultation    to    15    on-going    research 
projects   throughout   the   country  and   to   over 
1000   individuals  seeking  advice,   information, 
and    reactions   to   research   plans   and   research 
designs.      The    staff    participated    in    meetings 
with     governmental     agencies     on     clarifying 
various  definitions  of  blindness  and  on  the  ob- 
taining  of   better,   more   reliable   national   sta- 
tistics  on   blindness    (among   them   the   Office 
of    Programs    Analysis,    HEW;    the    National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness;  National   Society   for   the   Prevention   of 
Blindness;  and  the  U.S.  National  Health  Sur- 
vey).     Standard   notation   systems   and   defini- 
tions are  badly  needed  so  that  research  priori- 
ties in  the  field  can  be  more  intelligently  set. 
The  staff  also  participated  in  the  allocation 
of   responsibility    for   undertaking    needed    re- 
search   with    all    appropriate    Federal    govern- 
mental   agencies    and    with    most    important 
non-governmental       organizations,      such      as 
American    Association    of    Instructors    of    the 
Blind,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,    Bell    Laboratories,    Polaroid    Com- 
pany   and    AT&T     (17     meetings    in    all). 
These  meetings  represent  almost  complete  non- 
medical research  coverage  in  our  field  in  this 
country.     In  addition,  two  staff  members  have 
visited   research   facilities   in   England,   France, 
Netherlands,  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  mak- 
ing   our    coverage    of    research    in    our    field 
throughout    the    world    at    least    90    per    cent 
complete. 
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Three  major  research  projects  and  two 
minor  projects  were  undertaken:  (a)  An 
international  survey  of  technological  research 
preliminary  to  calling  an  international  congress 
on  research  in  1962;  (b)  A  study  of  the 
leisure-time  activities  of  about  1200  blind 
people  in  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Minnesota  and 
Oregon;  (c)  The  preparation  and  pretesting 
of  a  questionnaire  and  a  manual  of  instruc- 
tions for  the  U.S.  National  Health  Survey  for 
a  special  study  of  blindness  in  the  United 
States;  (d)  A  staff  study  on  the  white  cane, 
involving  670  persons;  (e)  A  study  of  the 
uses  of  registers  of  blind  persons  by  state 
commissions  for  the  blind. 

In  addition,  the  AFB  stimulated,  in  part  or 
in  whole,  during  the  year  7  new  research 
projects,  involving  expenditures  of  over 
$400,000  at  institutions  such  as  MIT  and  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  AFB  gave  match- 
ing grants  totaling  $12,500  to  4  research 
projects,  including  ones  at  the  Univeristy  of 
Illinois  and  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  Eleven  other  possible  projects  in- 
volving well  over  $500,000  are  in  the  pre- 
liminary planning  stages  as  a  result  of  stimu- 
lation efforts  during  the  year,  and  will  be 
acted  on  next  year. 

The  staff  has  also  assisted  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  evaluating  14  research  proposals 
submitted  to  various  governmental  agencies 
for   funding. 

A  bibliography  of  2045  citations  relevant 
to  technological  research  was  compiled  (in- 
cluding items  in  categories  such  as  perception 
and  motor  skills,  aural  sensation,  information 
theory,  general  human  engineering,  reading 
machines,  etc.)  from  current  literature.  This 
bibliography  is  supplemented  by  about  1125 
citations  from  the  Tufts  University  Human 
Engineering  Bibliography,  to  which  service  we 
subscribe.  We  are  attempting  to  keep  the 
bibliography  current  for  use  by  research  per- 
sonnel on  our  staff  and  on  projects  on  which 
we  serve  as  consultants. 

The  Division  of  Community  Services  com- 
pleted the  staffing  of  its  assigned  program  dur- 
ing this  year.  The  availability  of  staff  made 
it  possible  to  extend  consultation  to  all  re- 
gions of  the  United  States  and  its  territories. 
The  Bureau  of  Field  Service  was  established 
in   the  late  fall   of   1957   for  the  purpose  of 


providing  direct  and  continuing  field  consul- 
tation to  state  and  local  institutions  and 
agencies  throughout  the  United  States  on  all 
phases  of  service  to  blind  persons.  The  staff- 
ing and  development  of  the  Bureau's  program 
has  been  carried  out  on  a  careful  and  gradual 
basis.  Midway  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  full 
staffing  was  achieved  and  the  Bureau  has  a 
professional  complement  of  six  regional  rep- 
resentatives and  a  director,  all  trained  and  ex- 
perienced in  community  planning  and  in 
social   administration. 

During  the  past  ytar,  the  Bureau's  staff 
provided  direct  consultation  to  593  agencies 
in  243  communities  located  in  30  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico,  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  the  previous  year.  Of 
particular  note  is  the  fact  that  field  service  was 
extended  to  the  State  of  Alaska  for  the  first 
time.  These  efforts  have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  never-ending  task  of  strengthen- 
ing services  for  blind  individuals  and  their 
families  throughout  the  nation. 

The  Bureau's  staff  also  made  important 
contributions  to  the  Foundation's  goals, 
through  active  participation  in  numerous  com- 
munity and  agency  surveys  and  in  local  and 
regional   workshops   and   institutes. 

The  Bureau  of  Community  Surveys  has  car- 
ried out  one  state-wide  and  one  county-wide 
study.  In  addition,  4  comprehensive  surveys 
of  individual  agencies  were  completed.  Fol- 
low up  of  surveys  by  regional  representatives 
has  resulted  in  substantive  improvement  in 
services  in  the  communities  involved. 

The  Division  has  continued  to  carry  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Foundation's  Radio  Dis- 
tribution Program.  This  program  has  been 
revised  in  order  to  simplify  and  improve  its 
administration.  Further,  the  new  plan  of  ad- 
ministration is  being  utilized  by  a  national 
jewelry  chain  to  initiate  a  socially  valid  pro- 
gram for  the  free  distribution  of  Braille 
watches.  Both  the  radio-  and  watch-distribu- 
tion programs  have  been  reorganized  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  insure  the  fact  that  they  will 
contribute  to  the  independence  and  self-respect 
of  recipients. 

The  most  important  expansion  in  our  ef- 
forts to  serve  community  agencies  occurred 
in  the  development  during  the  past  year  of 
our  National  Personnel  Referral  Service. 
This    Service    has    been    established    to    assist 
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local  agencies  and  schools  in  recruiting  quali- 
lied  professional  personnel.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  Service  resulted  not  only  from 
the  recognition  that  there  was  an  acute  na- 
tional shortage  of  the  kind  of  personnel 
needed  to  staff  services,  but  also  on  the  basis 
of  detailed  data,  secured  through  a  national 
survey  of  personnel  carried  out  in  our  behalf 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor.  An 
aggressive  national  advertising  campaign  has 
resulted  in  more  than  400  qualified  profes- 
sional persons  registering  with  our  Service. 
Agencies  and  schools  throughout  the  country 
are  beginning  to  utilize  this  available  resource. 
The  Information  and  Referral  Service  con- 
tinues to  be  a  most  active  and  essential  part 
of  the  total  scope  of  AFB  services.  During 
the  past  year,  this  Service  handled  3,750  in- 
quiries. It  might  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
about  27  per  cent  of  this  total  represented 
telephone  and  interview  activity.  Inquiries 
about    reading    materials    (the    Talking    Book 


program,  educational  and  religious  material, 
tapes,  etc.)  accounted  for  27  per  cent  of  the 
total;  and  about  43  per  cent  of  the  inquiries 
were  from  blind  individuals  themselves  or 
their    relatives. 

During  the  past  year,  we  published  the 
twelfth  edition  of  the  DIRECTORY  OF  AGEN- 
CIES Serving  Blind  Persons  in  the  U.  S. 
AND  Canada.  This  is  a  unique  publication 
that  lists  and  classifies  a  total  of  851  govern- 
mental and  voluntary  agencies  that  have  a  re- 
sponsibility for  serving  blind  persons  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Any  additional  information  about  the  ac- 
tivities of  these  two  Divisions  or  about  any 
other  aspect  of  the  Foundation's  activities 
will  be  happily  supplied  to  any  of  you  upon 
request.  May  I  say  again  that  we  appreciate 
the  continued  goodwill  which  exists  between 
our  respective  organizations,  and  that  we  look 
forward  to  many  more  years  of  constructive 
cooperation  on  behalf  of  blind  persons. 


REPORT  OF  WORLD  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 


In  the  absence  of  Col.  E.  A.  Baker  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  President  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Mr. 
M.  Robert  Barnett  was  asked  to  give  a  brief 
summary  of  recent  significant  activities  of  that 
body.  Mr.  Barnett,  who  is  Executive  Director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind,  is  the  titular  chairman  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  World  Council.  In 
his  extemporaneous  remarks,  he  called  atten- 
tion again  to  the  fact  that  the  World  Coun- 
cil's Quinquennial  Assembly  will  be  in  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time  when  it 
meets  in  New  York  City  in  1964.  He  par- 
ticularly made  reference  to  the  fact  that  many 


members  of  AAWB,  and  especially  the  staffs 
of  the  New  York  area  agencies,  will  have 
many  opportunities  to  be  of  assistance  in  host- 
ing the  Assembly,  so  that  visitors  from  the 
approximately  40  member  countries  of  the 
World  Council  will  enjoy  a  successful  world 
meeting  in  our  country. 

He  also  reported  about  what  has  been 
called  a  constructive  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence at  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala,  which 
was  held  in  March  of  this  year  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  World  Council  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
detailed  reports  of  which  are  available  from 
the   latter   organization. 
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ALFRED  ALLEN  MEMORIAL  MEMBERSHIP  BRAKFAST 


On  Tuesday  morning,  July  11,  at  7:30 
a.m.,  the  Annual  Membership  Breakfast  was 
held  in  the  Boulevard  Room,  with  Mr. 
William  J.  Ferrell,  Rehabilitation  Supervisor, 
Tennessee  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Nashville,  and  Chairman  of  the  Membership 
Committee,  serving  as  Toastmaster.  The  ad- 
dress  was   presented    by   Dr.   W.    R.   Watzke, 


Ophthalmologist,    University    of    Iowa,    Iowa 
City,   Iowa. 

The  recipient  of  the  1961  Alfred  Allen 
Award,  and  honored  guest,  was  Miss  Helen 
Ecker,  Executive  Director  (volunteer  posi- 
tion ) ,  District  of  Columbia  Association  of 
Workers   for  the   Blind,  Washington,  D.   C. 


American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  Inc. 


Presents  to 
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In  Appreciation  of  Outstanding  Service  to  Blind   Persons 

Presented  This  llth  Day  of  July,  196! 
In  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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ADDRESS  TO  MEMBERSHIP  BREAKFAST 

W.  R.  Watzke,  M.D. 
Ophthalmologist,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 


The  key  to  research  in  any  disease  is  money 
and  people.  In  order  to  have  people,  one 
must  attempt  to  guide  these  people  into  re- 
search. This  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
teachers  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  com- 
ing along  now  and  attempting  to  go  into 
these  interesting  phases.  Whatever  advances 
have  been  made  in  research  in  recent  years 
have  been  made  with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds. 
These  Federal  funds  have  been  used  most  care- 
fully by  investigators.  The  most  important 
single  advance  in  ophthalmology  in  the  last 
five  years  has  been  the  culture  and  artificial 
growth  of  trachoma  virus. 

Trachoma  is  a  disease  that  does  not  affect 
many  people  in  the  United  States  any  more, 
but  throughout  the  world  it  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant diseases  known  to  mankind.  Trachoma 
affects  many,  many  people.  Nearly  half  of 
the  populations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Asia 
Minor  have  trachoma.  The  culture  of  the 
trachoma  virus  occurred  spontaneously  in  two 
places,  in  Communist  China  and  in  England 
through  North  Africa. 

This  virus  has  now  been  widely  dissemi- 
nated among  the  research  men  working  in  the 
field,  and  in  Japan  a  considerable  amount  of 
work  has  been  done  with  this  virus.  Most 
of  this  work  has  been  supported  by  universi- 
ties and  by  local  individuals.  However,  some 
of  the  work  has  been  supported  by  the  Navy 
in  working  in  Formosa,  and  other  work  has 
been  supported  by  the  National  Council  to 
Combat  Blindness. 

Research  and  investigation  has  been  carried 
out  in  recent  years,  also,  on  the  blinding  dis- 
eases associated  with  familial  disorders  or  so- 
called  inborn  errors  of  metabolism. 

At  the  present  time,  the  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  Disease  and  Blindness  sup- 
ports research  totaling  $26,897,637.  Of  this, 
62  per  cent  is  spent  in  the  neurological  field 
and  25  per  cent  is  spent  in  the  sensory  or 
perceptive  disorders. 


I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  indicate 
in  which  direction  most  of  the  money  is  being 
spent.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  funds  are 
being  spent  at  the  present  time  for  disorders 
of  childhood.  These  include  what  are  called 
paranatal  studies.  Thees  studies  include  all 
kinds  of  disorders  which  occur  in  the  brain 
and  to  the  eyes.  These  types  of  studies  are 
most  important  and  probably  will  produce 
some  of  the  best  research  in  the  near  future. 
To  quote  from  President  Kennedy's  "State  of 
the  Nation  Address,"  delivered  in  February, 
regarding  the  improvement  of  the  health  of 
our  children  and  youth,  "One-fifth  of  our  chil- 
dren under  5  have  not  been  immunized  against 
polio.  Since  1950  our  country  has  slipped 
from  6th  to  10th  among  the  advanced  nations 
of  the  world  in  the  saving  of  infant's  lives. 
Each  year  some  400,000  babies  are  born  with 
congenital  malformations,  and  an  untold  num- 
ber of  others  begin  life  mentally  retarded, 
afflicted  by  cerebral  palsy  or  suffering  from 
other  serious  conditions  which  require  prompt 
and  effective  care  and  additional  research." 
He,  therefore,  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  which  would  include  a 
center  for  research  In  child  health. 

In  the  neurological  sciences  the  cerebral 
palsy  study  was  instituted  several  years  ago 
and  has  been  supported  over  this  period.  This 
has  taken  25  per  cent  of  the  funds  for  this 
past  year  1961.  There  are  fifteen  grants  in 
the  cerebral  palsy  and  paranatal  studies.  This 
amounts  to  $5,250,000.  Such  workers  are 
studying  all  of  the  defects  that  occur  in  the 
nervous  system,  the  eyes,  and  ears  that  are 
due  to  birth  trauma. 

During  the  past  three  years,  a  special  study 
of  glaucoma  has  been  set  up.  This  includes 
six  centers  in  the  United  States  and  $143,351 
is  being  spent  on  this  study.  However,  this 
represents  only  1.5  per  cent  or  less  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  available. 
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At  the  present  time,  under  all  research, 
there  is  approximately  $1,000,000  being  spent 
in  glaucoma  research.  This  research  includes 
laboratory  research  and  clinical  research.  Since 
glaucoma  is  primarily  a  human  disease,  and 
one  of  our  most  blinding  diseases,  considerably 
more  research  should  be  carried  out  in  this 
area. 

Another  one  of  our  important  blinding  dis- 
eases is  diabetes.  Diabetes  and  its  associated 
ocular  defects  account  for  a  great  many  cases 
of  blindness  every  years.  Important  break- 
throughs are  occurring  now  in  the  reasons  for 
diabetics  becoming  blind  and,  as  these  things 
are  being  found  out,  perhaps  methods  of  pre- 
venting  such   blindness   will   be   available. 

A  little  more  than  $1,500,000  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Disease  and 
Blindness  Budget  is  being  spent  in  the  re- 
search on  diseases  of  the  retina,  and  much  of 
this  is  on  diabetes.  As  this  research  con- 
tinues, much  more  information  will  be  gained 
and,  possibly,  some  methods  of  prevention 
can   be  made   available. 

All  kinds  of  research  require  two  things — 
people  and  money.  The  money,  as  you  see,  is 
available  from  many  sources.  One  of  the 
areas  where  we  may  be  short  in  ophthalmology 
is  people — people  with  imagination.  The 
break-throughs  and  important  contributions 
that  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  re- 
search have  been  made  by  young  people. 
These  young  men  have,  because  of  their  im- 
agination been  allowed  to  do  this  kind  of 
research.  Also  it  is  required  to  have  team- 
work, people  working  together  in  order  to 
make  progress  in  research. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  pamphlet 
Exploring  the  Brain  of  Man,  published 
by  the  National  Committee  for  Research  in 
Neurological  Disorders:  "Research  gains  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  in  neurological  and  sen- 
sory disorders  have  been  extraordinary.  In 
fact,  more  neurological  research  has  been 
undertaken  throughout  the  country  during  this 
period  than  in  the  previous  century.  Even 
more  significant  has  been  the  tremendous  ad- 
vances in  training.  In  1952,  there  were  15 
training  programs  in  clinical  neurology  in  79 
medical  schools  in  the  country.  At  that  time 
there  were  only  90  residents  in  training  and 
approximately    250    qualified    neurologists    in 


the  United  States.  Six  states  did  not  have  a 
single  certified  neurologist.  Eight  years  later, 
when  medical  schools  had  increased  to  85, 
NINDB  alone  had  60  training  programs  with 
285  trainees  in  clinical  neurology.  There 
were  more  than  800  board  certified  neurolo- 
gists with  qualified  neurologists  in  every  state, 
and  hundreds  of  well-qualified  scientists  in 
closely  related  fields  in  medical  centers 
throughout  the  nation. 

Research  is  a  slow  process,  and  answers  to 
many  of  the  unsolved  problems  will  take  time. 
The  bright  light  on  the  horizon,  however,  is 
the  vast  amount  of  research  that  is  under  way. 
There  are  hundreds  of  trained  investigators  in 
medical  centers  throughout  the  country  and 
voluntary  agencies  which  are  dedicated  to 
solving  the  mysteries  of  ailments  which 
brought  heartaches  and  headaches  to  suffering 
man  for  many  centuries. 

In  ophthalmology,  a  similar  story  can  be 
told  of  the  young  men  who  are  doing  the 
research  and  have  received  much  of  their  train- 
ing through  programs  that  were  aimed  at  de- 
veloping  research   people. 

This  year,  there  are  31  training  grants 
in  ophthalmology,  compared  to  60  in  neurolo- 
gy. These  training  grants  are  strategically 
located  around  the  United  States  to  give  every 
young  man  an  opportunity  to  learn  ophthal- 
mology and  to  learn  research  while  studying 
ophthalmology.  Many  of  these  programs 
have  developed  some  of  our  best  men,  who  are 
making  important  contributions  at  the  present 
time. 

I  would  like  to  quote  now  from  President 
Kennedy's  last  paragraph:  "The  next  ten  years 
will  require  a  vast  expansion  of  this  nation's 
present  total  effort  in  medical  research  if 
knowledge  is  to  keep  pace  with  human  prog- 
ress." He  recommended  the  expansion  of  the 
present  program  and  also  the  development  of 
aid  to  some  of  the  handicapped  universities 
and  research  institutions  and  an  increase  in 
the   funds  for  medical   research. 

Not  only  should  medical  research  be 
strengthened,  but  research  on  rehabilitation 
should  be  undertaken  to  discover  the  best 
methods  of  trying  to  develop  people  to  do  a 
better  job  of  taking  care  of  themselves  and 
earning  a  livelihood. 
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The  future  of  research  in  ophthalmology  is 
dependent  entirely  upon  how  well  we  train 
our  young  men.     I  cannot  help  but  think  that 


these  young  men  hold  the  key  to  the  future 
in  research  in  the  prevention  of  disease  and 
the  banishment  of  the  present  disabilities. 


INTERNATIONAL  LUNCHEON 


The  International  Luncheon  was  held  at 
12:30  p.m.,  July  12,  in  the  Ivory  Room. 
Mr.  Hulen  C.  Walker,  Executive  Director 
of  the  AAWB,  presided.  The  speaker  for 
the    occasion    was    Mr.    Alvin    David,   of    the 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington,  D.  C,  who  discussed  vari- 
ous facets  of  the  Social  Security  Laws  and 
regulations. 


OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS,  AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE; 
PRINCIPLES  AND  CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Alvin  M.  David,  Assistant  Director 

Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

Social  Security  Administration 

Department   of   Health,   Education,   and   Welfare 

Washington,  D.  C. 


It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today. 
I  am  particularly  happy  to  participate  in  a 
program  that  centers  around  the  theme  you 
have  chosen  for  this  convention — "the  obliga- 
tions of  the  citizen  in  a  democracy."  Your 
emphasis  on  helping  those  who  have  visual 
handicaps  to  play  their  part  as  citizens  in  spite 
of  these  handicaps  is  truly  inspiring. 

Of  course  the  fact  that  blind  people  them- 
selves are  more  concerned  with  what  contribu- 
tion they  can  make  to  the  community  than 
what  they  can  get  others  to  do  for  them  does 
not  relieve  the  community  of  the  responsibility 
to  provide  special  help  to  visually  handicapped 
people  who  need  it.  The  special  provisions 
for  assistance  to  the  blind  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  are  a  recognition  of  this  responsibility. 

The  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance part  of  the  Social  Security  Law,  though, 
protects  the  blind,  not  as  blind  people,  but 
as  working  people.     It  is  a  program  that  pays 


benefits  to  the  blind,  not  on  the  basis  of  need, 
but  on  the  basis  of  past  work  in  employment 
or  self-employment  covered  by  our  national 
social  security  insurance  system. 

The  Growth  and  Status  of  the  Old-Age, 
Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  Program 

Today,  twenty-six  years  after  the  enactment 
of  the  original  Social  Security  Act,  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program  is 
firmly  established  as  the  basic  method  in  the 
United  States  for  assuring  income  to  indi- 
viduals and  families  who  suffer  a  loss  of  earn- 
ings when  the  worker  who  has  provided  the 
family's  support  retires,  becomes  disabled,  or 
dies.  The  program  affects  almost  every  Ameri- 
can family.  In  fact,  this  part  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Law  has  become  so  much  a  part  of  our 
everyday  life  that  most  people  think  of  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  when 
they  hear  the  term  "social  security". 
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From  the  beginning,  Congress  planned  the 
program  so  that  its  protection  would  be  effec- 
tive within  a  reasonably  short  time,  without 
waiting  for  people  to  work  under  the  program 
for  an  entire  working  lifetime  of  40  years  or 
more.  This  planning  has  results.  At  the 
beginning  of  I960,  80,000,000  people  had 
worked  long  enough  to  be  insured  for  benefits 
under  the  program.  As  a  result,  85  per  cent 
of  the  people  now  becoming  65  will  be  eli- 
gible for  monthly  insurance  benefits  when  they 
retire  and  90  per  cent  of  the  mothers  and 
children  in  the  nation  can  count  on  monthly 
survivors  insurance  benefits  if  the  family  bread- 
winner dies.  The  survivorship  protection  alone 
has  a  face  value  of  about  $550,000,000,000! 
In  addition,  more  than  one-half  of  the  people 
who  are  insured  have  worked  long  enough  to 
meet  the  more  exacting  work  requirements  for 
monthly  disability  insurance  benefits  and  could 
get  those  benefits  if  they  should  become  se- 
verely disabled. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  program 
is  now  paying  benefits  that  total  a  billion  dol- 
lars each  month  to  15,500,000  beneficiaries, 
and  that  many  of  the  people  who  get  these  pay- 
ments— old  people,  disabled  people,  widows, 
and  orphans  —  might  otherwise  be  without 
means  of  support,  it  becomes  very  clear  that 
the  program  exerts  a  considerable  stabilizing 
influence  on  the  economy  of  our  Nation.  The 
fact  that  over  15,000,000  people  have  an  as- 
sured income  in  bad  times  as  well  as  good  is 
important  to  people  who  have  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  sale,  as  well  as  to  people  who  need  the 
goods  and  services. 

Significance  of  Program  Principles 

To  a  large  extent,  the  success  of  the  program 
is  the  result  of  wide  acceptance  of  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  is  based.  Foremost  among 
these  is  the  idea  that,  to  the  extent  possible, 
a  person's  security  and  that  of  his  family  should 
grow  out  of  his  own  work.  The  right  to  bene- 
fits and  how  much  these  benefits  will  be  de- 
pend on  the  worker's  contribution  to  produc- 
tion. The  benefit  amounts  that  people  get  vary 
with  their  earnings  and  thus  reflect  the  level 
of  living  they  have  been  able  to  achieve  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  As  a  result  the 
program  is  well  suited  to  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States.  In  a  country  as 
diversified  as  ours,  it  is  essential  that  the  basic 


social  insurance  system  take  into  account  dif- 
ferences   in   standards   and    levels   of   living. 

A  second  basic  characteristic  of  the  program 
is  that  it  does  not  discourage  people  from 
building  additional  protection  on  their  own 
initiative  and  by  their  own  thrift;  rather  it 
serves  as  a  base  on  which  additional  protection 
can  be  soundly  built,  through  savings,  private 
insurance,  or  other  means.  This  places  the 
program  squarely  in  line  with  our  traditions 
of  self-help  and  self-reliance. 

The  fact  that  the  program  is  compulsory  is 
also  a  principle  and  one  that  is  basic  to  its 
success.  Most  people  will  need  the  protection 
of  the  program,  and  most  will  want  it;  yet  if 
it  were  not  compulsory  many  would  not  have 
it  when  they  needed  it.  Generally,  the  very 
people  who  would  most  need  the  protection 
would  be  the  least  likely  to  elect  it  and  many 
of  them  would  have  to  be  taken  care  of  in 
some  other  way 

Important,  too,  is  the  fact  that  a  person's 
rights  under  the  program  —  the  conditions  of 
his  eligibility  and  the  way  in  which  the  amount 
of  his  benefit  will  be  determined  —  are  spelled 
out  in  great  detail  in  the  statute  itself,  with  as 
little  discretion  as  possible  left  to  the  adminis- 
tering agency.  People  generally  know  in  ad- 
vance whether  they  will  be  eligible  for  benefits 
and  about  how  much  those  benefits  will  be. 
The  worker  and  his  family  know  they  will 
have  an  income  they  can  count  on  when  earn- 
ings stop. 

Building  upon  these  sound  principles,  the 
program  has  also  demonstrated  a  very  signifi- 
cant additional  strength  —  that  it  is  responsive 
to  changes  in  the  economy.  Benefit  increases 
have  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  from  time 
to  time  in  recognition  of  increases  in  earnings 
and  prices.  No  liberalization,  of  course,  has 
ever  been  adopted  by  the  Congress  without 
adequate  provision  for  the  continued  financial 
soundness  of  the  program. 

Financing  the  Program 

This  brings  us  to  another  important  aspect 
of  the  program  —  the  fact  that  it  is  soundly 
financed  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  Under  the 
plan  for  financing  the  program,  employees, 
their  employers,  and  self-employed  people  pay 
social  security  taxes  which  go  into  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and   Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
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and  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund.  When  earnings  have  stopped  because 
the  worker  has  retired,  become  disabled,  or 
died,  benefit  payments  are  made  from  the  trust 
funds  to  replace  part  of  the  earnings  lost  to 
the  insured  worker  or  his  dependents.  The 
assets  of  the  trust  funds  are  used  only  for 
these  benefit  payments  and  for  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  the  program.  Funds  not  currently 
needed  are  invested  in  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  Government.  These 
Government  obligations  are  assets  of  the  funds 
and  they  are  liabilities  of  the  United  States 
Government,  which  must  pay  interest  on  the 
money  borrowed  and  must  repay  the  principal 
when  securities  are  redeemed  or  mature,  just 
as  it  would  if  the  securities  had  been  purchased 
by  private  investors. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  program  with 
interest  income  which  helps  pay  for  benefits 
and  administrative  costs,  making  possible  lower 
contribution  rates  than  would  otherwise  be 
needed,  the  trust  funds  serve  as  contingency  re- 
serves for  use  in  temporary  situations  when 
current  income  is  less  than  current  outgo. 
There  is  nothing  indicative  of  financial  weak- 
ness in  the  fact  that  assets  of  the  Old-age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  have  been 
used  in  such  situations  several  times  in  recent 
years  and  are  expected  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose  again  in  1961  and  1962.  The  financ- 
ing of  the  program  was  not  designed  to  bal- 
ance income  and  outgo  in  every  year,  but  to 
insure  that  the  system  will  have  sufficient  in- 
come from  contributions  under  the  tax 
schedule  in  the  law  and  from  interest  earned 
on  investments  to  meet  all  the  costs  of  the 
program  over  the  long-range   future. 

The  1958  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se- 
curity Financing,  which  included  outstanding 
representatives  of  employers,  employees,  the 
self-employed  and  the  general  public,  stated 
as  its  major  finding:  "The  method  of  financing 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program  is  sound,  and,  based  on  the  best 
estimates  available,  the  contribution  schedule 
now  in  the  law  makes  adequate  provision  for 
meeting  both  short-range  and  long-range  costs." 

The  1961  Amendments 

The  Social  Security  amendments  that  have 
just  been  enacted  into  law  will  make  further 


improvements  in  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  —  improvements 
that  are  consistent  with  the  basic  principles  that 
I  have  been  discussing. 

In  his  economic  message  to  the  Congress, 
the  President  recommended  several  changes 
to  improve  the  program  by  making  it  more 
flexible  and  effective.  The  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1961,  which  the  President 
signed  into  law  on  June  30,  1961,  substan- 
tially meet  the  needs  that  prompted  the 
President's  recommendations. 

Under  these  amendments,  a  worker  will  be 
insured  for  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
benefits  if  he  has  one  quarter  of  covered  work 
for  every  year  after  1950,  rather  than  one 
quarter  of  covered  work  for  every  three  cal- 
endar quarters,  as  was  previously  required. 
This  change  will  enable  many  people  to  quali- 
fy for  benefits  who,  because  they  were  already 
on  in  years  when  the  work  they  did  was  cov- 
ered by  the  program,  did  not  work  regularly 
enough  to  meet  the  previous  requirements  for 
insured  status.  It  makes  the  insured  status 
requirements  for  these  older  people  compar- 
able to  those  that  younger  workers  must  meet 
to  be  fully  insured  —  ten  years  of  work  out 
of  a  working  lifetime  of  40  years  or  so,  or 
roughly,  one-quarter  of  the  possible  time. 

The  amendments  also  make  benefits  avail- 
able to  men  beginning  at  age  62,  with  the 
benefits  reduced  to  take  account  of  the  longer 
period  over  which  they  will  be  paid.  This 
change  will  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the 
problems  faced  by  men  who  lose  their  jobs  a 
few  years  before  they  reach  age  65  and  are 
unable  to  find  new  employment  because  of 
their  age. 

Another  important  improvement  included 
in  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1961  is 
an  increase  in  aged  widows'  benefits  from  75 
per  cent  to  821^  per  cent  of  the  worker's  re- 
tirement benefit.  This  change  was  badly 
needed.  When  a  benefit  is  intended  to  sup- 
port one  person,  three-fourths  of  that  bene- 
fit is  not  enough  to  support  one.  And  surveys 
of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
beneficiaries  have  shown  that  women  getting 
widow's  benefits  have  less  income  than  other 
beneficiary  groups.  Not  only  do  widows  get 
less  in  benefits  than  do  other  aged  people,  but 
they  are  less  able  to  supplement  them  to  any 
significant  degree. 
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Also  included  in  the  amendments  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  benefit  payable  to  a 
worker  retiring  at  or  after  age  65,  to  a  dis- 
abled worker,  and  to  a  sole  survivor  of  an  in- 
sured worker  from  $33  to  $40,  with  corre- 
sponding increases  in  the  benefits  paid  to  de- 
pendent and  survivor  beneficiaries  at  lower 
benefit  levels.  This  increase,  too,  was  badly 
needed.  The  people  who  are  getting  these  low 
benefits  are  the  least  likely  to  have  any  other 
retirement  income.  Though  some  rely  on  pub- 
lic assistance,  many  do  not  qualify  for  it  or  are 
unwilling  to  ask  for  it.  The  increase  in  the 
minimum  benefit  will  be  of  real  help  to  these 
people. 

The  amendments  also  make  a  change  in  the 
retirement  test — the  provision  in  the  law  that 
limits  the  amount  that  may  be  paid  in  benefits 
to  people  who  have  substantial  earnings  from 
work.  Under  this  change  those  who  are  un- 
der age  72  and  who  earn  more  than  $1200  in 
a  year  will  have  $1  in  benefits  withheld  for 
each  $2  of  earnings  between  $1200  and  $1700 
and  for  each  $1  of  earnings  above  $1700. 
Prior  to  this  change  such  beneficiaries  had  $1 
in  benefits  withheld  for  each  $1  of  earnings 
above  $1500.  The  change  will  give  benefi- 
ciaries more  incentive  to  supplement  their 
benefits  with  as  much  work  as  they  can  and 
want  to  do. 

Included,  too,  is  an  extension  of  the  period 
during  which  a  person  may  file  an  application 
to  establish  a  period  of  disability  beginning 
with  the  actual  onset  of  the  disability.  (When 
a  disabled  person  establishes  a  period  of  dis- 
ability, the  period  during  which  he  is  disabled 
is  prevented  from  causing  him  to  lose  his  in- 
sured status  under  the  program  or  from  reduc- 
ing his  benefit  amount.)  The  new  deadline 
will  be  June  30,  1962. 

The  amendments  also  make  some  relatively 
minor  changes  in  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
gram relating  to  the  coverage  of  ministers  and 
State  and  local  government  employees,  which 
I  will  not  describe  individually. 

The  amendments  include,  of  course,  pro- 
visions for  meeting  the  full  cost  of  these 
changes  in  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program.  Under  these  provisions 
the  Social  Security  tax  rate  will  be  increased 
Ys  oi  1  per  cent  each  for  employees  and  em- 
ployers and  approximately  %6  of  1   per  cent 


for  the  self-employed,  beginning  in  1962.  In 
addition,  the  contribution  schedule  in  the  law 
is  revised  so  that  the  maximum  Social  Security 
tax  rate  will  be  reached  in  1968,  rather  than 
in   1969  as  was  previously  provided. 

Two  of  the  provisions  included  in  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1961  do  not  relate  to 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program.  Under  one  of  these  provisions,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
authorized  to  provide  temporary  assistance  to 
United  States  nationals  without  available  re- 
sources who  return  here  as  refugees  of  war 
or  because  of  other  emergencies.  The  other 
amendment  increases  Federal  participation  in 
public  assistance  payments  for  old-age  assist- 
ance, aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled. 

Health  Insurance 

While  there  was  widespread  agreement  on 
the  changes  included  in  H.R.  6027,  another 
proposal  made  by  the  President  relating  to 
the  Social  Security  program  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  controversy.  In  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  health  and  hospital  care,  the 
President  included  among  his  recommenda- 
tions a  proposal  for  financing  through  the  So- 
cial Security  program  health  insurance  benefits 
for  people  over  age  65.  This,  as  you  all 
probably  know,  is  one  of  the  widely  discussed 
proposals  made  by  the  new  Administration. 

The  problem  of  financing  adequate  health 
care  for  the  aged  is  a  concern  of  all  our  citi- 
zens. Providers  of  medical  services,  insur- 
ance companies.  Blue  Cross,  and  government  at 
all  levels  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  study 
to  determining  the  best  way  of  meeting  the 
problem. 

It  is  important  that  the  background  of  the 
President's  proposal  and  the  proposal  itself  be 
clearly  understood.  Older  people  have  medi- 
cal-care costs  twice  those  of  younger  persons, 
but  their  annual  incomes  are  only  half  of 
people  under  age  65.  The  number  of  days 
the  aged  spend  in  general  hospitals  is,  on  the 
average,  between  two  and  three  times  as  great 
as  for  younger  people.  The  1957  National 
Survey  of  OASI  beneficiaries  showed  that  half 
the  aged  beneficiary  couples,  with  either  mem- 
ber going  to  the  hospital,  had  total  medical 
costs  of  over  $700  in  that  year;  many  had  bills 
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of  a  $1,000  or  more.  Only  57  per  cent  of 
the  couples  and  38  per  cent  of  the  unmarried 
beneficiaries  who  were  hospitalized  could  pay 
their  medical  bills  out  of  their  own  income,  as- 
sets, and  insurance.  Many  got  help  from  rela- 
tives, who  often  sacrificed  considerably  to 
help,  or  turned  to  public  assistance  or  private 
charities.  Many  had  to  rely  on  the  generosity 
of  physicians  and  institutions  in  reducing 
charges  or  providing  care  at  no  cost  at  all.  In 
a  survey  conducted  by  the  Health  Information 
Foundation,  aged  people,  both  working  and 
retired,  were  asked  how  they  could  meet  a 
medical  bill  of  $500  if  it  arose.  Three  out 
of  ten  couples,  four  out  of  ten  unmarried  men, 
and  six  out  of  ten  unmarried  women  said  that 
they  could  not  meet  such  a  bill  from  their 
available  resources,  and  would  have  to  mort- 
gage property,  borrow,  or  get  help  from 
children  or  private  aid. 

The  Administration  proposal  for  financing 
health  insurance  benefits  for  the  aged  would 
follow  the  social  insurance  approach  in  en- 
abling workers  to  build  protection  during  their 
productive  years  against  the  costs  of  health 
care  that  arise  in  their  later  years.  The  pro- 
posed program  would  make  this  health  insur- 
ance protection  available  to  the  great  majority 
of  our  senior  citizens — those  age  65  and  over 
who  are  entitled  to  Social  Security  or  Railroad 
Retirement  benefits. 

Subject  to  limitations  specified  in  the  Ad- 
ministration bills,  the  following  health  serv- 
ices would  be  paid  for: 

First,  In-patient  hospital  services,  including 
supplies  and  services  of  the  kind  customarily 
furnished  by  the  hospital. 

Second,  Follow-up  skilled  nursing  home 
services  after  transfer  of  a  patient  from  a 
hospital. 

Third,  home  health  services  furnished  by  or 
through  a  public  or  non-profit  agency  under  a 
plan  prescribed  by  a  physician. 

Fourth,  Out-patient  diagnostic  services  of  the 
kind  customarily  furnished  by  or  through  the 
hospital  to  its  out-patients  for  diagnostic  study. 

In  short,  payment  would  be  made  for  the 
cost  of  hospital  care  and  economical  substitutes 
for  hospital  care. 

The  proposal  focuses  on  hospital  services 
because  the  hospital  is  the  center  of  medical 


care,  most  major  illnesses  require  hospitaliza- 
tion, and  hospital  care  is  so  expensive  that  it 
generally  imposes  a  heavy  financial  burden. 

The  proposed  Health  Insurance  program 
would  operate  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
Blue  Cross  —  that  is,  it  would  provide,  not 
ser'.ices,  but  a  means  by  which  services  could 
be  paid  for.  Every  person  would  chose  his 
own  doctor  and  hospital,  as  he  does  now,  and 
with  the  same  freedom  of  choice.  Providers 
of  services  who  wish  to  participate  in  the  plan 
would  enter  into  agreements  under  which 
they  would  be  paid  for  the  reasonable  cost  of 
the  services  they  furnish  under  the  program. 
Practices  already  established  by  the  hospitals 
in  their  relationships  with  Blue  Cross,  the 
States,  and  other  Federal  programs  would  be 
followed. 

The  medical  assistance  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Congress  last  year,  which  is  designed 
to  help  meet  the  problem  of  financing  the  costs 
of  health  care  for  the  aged  through  Federal- 
State  programs  of  public  assistance,  would  not 
be  abandoned.  In  fact,  if  health  insurance 
benefits  were  added  to  the  social  insurance  sys- 
tem, the  States  would  be  better  able  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  a  meaningful  and  effective 
health  care  program  for  the  few  aged  persons 
who  would  still  need  help  in  meeting  their 
health  care  costs.  Like  old-age  assistance,  it 
would  supplement  the  basic  social  insurance 
program  by  providing  benefits  for  the  few 
aged  who  are  unable  to  qualify  under  social 
insurance  or  who  have  special  needs. 

Conclusion 

In  concluding,  let  me  emphasize  that  the 
success  of  the  Old-age  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance  program  as  an  instrument  for  pre- 
venting poverty  and  dependency  in  this  country 
results  to  a  large  extent  from  the  fact  that  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  based  are  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  the  American  way  of  life. 
The  history  of  the  first  twenty-six  years  of  the 
program  indicates  that  the  sound  principles  on 
which  it  is  based  will  be  retained  and  that  the 
program  will  be  revised  over  the  years  to  keep 
abreast  of  our  changing  society.  No  pro- 
gram geared  so  closely  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  as  is  the  Social  Security  system  can 
stand  still.  On  the  basis  of  what  Congress 
has  done  in  the  past  to  meet  changing  needs, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
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continue  periodically  to  review  and  improve 
the  program,  so  that  Old-age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  will  continue  in  its  role 
of  helping  to  eliminate  poverty  resulting  from 
loss  of  income  from  work. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 


be  with  you.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  meet  people  who  are  working  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  fellow  men.  I  think  you  who 
work  to  improve  the  welfare  of  the  blind  are 
to  be  especially  congratulated  for  the  work 
you  are  doing. 
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AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 


The  Annual  Shotwell  Memorial  Banquet 
was  held  in  the  Gold  Room  on  the  evening 
of  July  13,  at  7:00  p.m.  Mr.  Joseph  Hunt, 
Assistant  Chief,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  Toastmaster. 
The  honored  guests,  recipients  of  the  Shotwell 
Award,  were  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D., 
Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Commission  for 


the  Blind,  Wilmington,  and  Mr.  Lon  E. 
Aisup,  Executive  Director,  Texas  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Austin.  The  presen- 
tations were  made  to  Dr.  Cummings  by  Miss 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper  and  Mr.  Vernon  Hull, 
and  to  Mr.  Alsup  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Tipps  and 
Mr.  Asher  Thompson,  with  responses  by  both 
recipients.     (See  pages  91-101.) 


PRESENTATION  OF  AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 
SCROLL  TO  FRANCIS  J.  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D. 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Second  Vice-President  of  AAWB 

Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cummings, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  presentation  tonight  of  the  Ambrose  M. 
Shotwell  Memorial  Award  to  Dr.  Francis  J. 
Cummings  is  an  honor,  not  only  richly  de- 
served by  him,  but  long  overdue.  Francis 
Cummings  has  been  a  mainstay  of  the  AAWB 
for  many,  many  years,  having  served  us,  not 
only  as  President  from  1947-49,  but,  through 
the  years,  either  as  chairman  or  member  of 
practically  every  committee  of  the  Association, 
time  after  time,  always  bringing  to  these 
assignments  the  wisdom  and  forthrightness  for 
which  we  all  respect  him — and  expect  of  him. 

But  serving  the  AAWB  has  not  been 
Francis  Cummings'  only  contribution.  Blinded 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  attended  Overbrook, 
from  which  he  graduated  with  distinction,  fol- 
lowing which  he  entered  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Here  he  achieved  an  outstanding 
record  of  scholarship,  won  election  to  an 
honorary  scholastic  fraternity,  and  in  his  junior 
year  was  sent  to  France  where  he  studied 
Romanic  languages  at  the  Sorbonne  and   the 


University  of  Nancy,  at  the  latter  of  which  he 
won  a  medal  for  unusual  merit.  Upon  gradu- 
ation from  the  University  of  Delaware  he  was 
subsequently  awarded  a  Harrison  Fellowship 
in  Roman  Languages  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  went  on  to  complete 
work  for  his  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees. 
In  1927,  he  became  the  first  blind  teacher 
at  the  Univeristy  of  Pennsylvania,  with  an  ap- 
pointment as  assistant  instructor  in  French. 
Apparently  that  was  not  enough  to  keep  him 
busy,  so  he  also  taught  foreign  languages  at 
Overbrook  on  the  side.  In  April,  1958,  he 
was  elected  to  membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
of  the  University  of  Delaware. 

In  addition  to  his  great  abilities  as  a  scholar, 
linguist  and  teacher,  Francis  also  has  other 
gifts  to  offer.  In  1935,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  as  a  member  of  the  Delaware 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  becoming  its  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  in  November,  1942,  which 
position  he  still  holds  today.  From  this  point 
on,  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  work  for  the  blind 
have  been  legion,  and  the  honors,  both  nation- 
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al  and  international,  wliich  have  accrued  to 
him  because  of  these  efforts  have  been  dis- 
tinguished and  numerous.  From  1947-49  he 
was  President  of  the  AAWB,  before  and  after 
holding  positions  as  chairman  or  member  of 
the  important  Legislative  and  Resolutions  Com- 
mittees numerous  times,  and  in  1953  elected 
as  the  first  Chairman  of  the  AAWB  Ethics 
Committee.  Since  1952  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  since  1954  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
In  1927,  he  became  a  Trustee  of  the  Volun- 
teers Service  for  the  Blind  of  Philadelphia;  in 
1958  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  the  Delaware  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society;  and 
from  1957-1960  he  was  on  the  Board  of  the 
Opportunity  Center.  In  1955  he  was  the  re- 
cipient of  special  citations,  both  state  and 
national,  by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped, 
for  outstanding  efforts  in  promoting  equal  op- 
portunity in  employment  of  the  physically 
handicapped;  while  from  1958-1960  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  State  Directors 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  representing  the 
National  Council  of  State  Agencies  for  the 
Blind,  and  only  just  this  last  April  he  re- 
ceived the  Achievement  Award  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Educational  Week  for  the  Blind. 
Currently,  he  is  President  of  the  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  Lions  Club. 

Internationally,  Francis  Cummings'  achieve- 
ments have  been  momentous,  too.  In  1948, 
he  was  selected  by  the  State  Department  to 
be  one  of  ten  professional  representatives  of 
the  United  States  at  the  First  Inter-American 
Congress  in  Mexico  City  of  the  International 
Society  for  the  Welfare  of  Cripples,  receiving 
a  similar  appointment  to  the  meeting  in 
Stockholm  in  1951.  In  1956,  he  was  elected 
as  Associate  Member  of  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  in  I960  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil's Committee  on  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
Only  this  last  March  he  was  one  of  the  two 
United  States  delegates  to  the  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  Guate- 
mala City. 

All  of  these  honors  have  been  richly  de- 
served and  reflect  the  ability  and  energy 
Francis  Cummings  has  always  put  into  his 
work  with  and  for  the  blind. 


But,  I  should  like  to  take  a  little  time  to 
illustrate  our  honored  guest's  influence  on  a 
personal  level.  My  own  introduction  to 
Francis  was  more  in  the  nature  of  an  en- 
counter, than  friendship,  peacefulness  and 
light.  This  was  back  in  the  early  '30's,  when 
he  was  a  teacher  at  Overbrook,  and  I  quite 
new  in  Louisville.  I  had  been  sent  on  my 
first  round  of  visits  to  schools  for  the  blind, 
in  the  interest  of  interpreting  the  work  of  the 
Printing  House  to  the  teaching  personnel  and 
enlisting  their  help  and  knowledge  in  advising 
our  Publications  Committee  concerning  books 
to  be  published  for  the  schools.  I  was  very 
young  and  very  self-important  in  my  mission 
as  emissary — and  inside  rigid  with  fright.  I 
arrived  in  Philadelphia,  after  what  was  then 
a  long  day's  journey  by  train  from  North 
Carolina,  only  to  find  what  seems  now  to  be 
the  inevitable  taxi  strike  in  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love.  I  therefore  made  my  way, 
with  some  difficulty,  by  streetcar  out  to  Over- 
brook.  Upon  arrival,  Mr.  Cowgill,  then  Prin- 
cipal, informed  me  that  he  had  a  minor  school 
crisis  to  deal  with,  and  forthwith  turned  me 
over  to  the  mercies  of  the  late  Dr.  Neal  F. 
Quimby  and  Francis  Cummings,  and  thereupon 
left  the  room.  Unaware  of  the  fate  that 
awaited  me,  I  produced  my  halting  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  Printing  House,  and  then  sat 
back  to  receive  praise  and  adulation  for  the 
institution — and,  possibly,  some  good  ideas. 

At  this  point,  Francis  opened  up  with  a 
mellifluously  erudite  indictment  and  condem- 
nation of  the  Printing  House,  the  way  books 
were  made  available  to  the  blind,  and — most 
important — what  books  were  produced!  I  sat 
back,  first  in  awe,  then  in  rage  and  frustra- 
tion, and  even  worse,  completely  speechless! 
By  the  time  I  was  able  to  rise  to  the  oc- 
casion with  a  stuttering  and  spitting  rebuttal, 
Mr.  Cowgill  came  rushing  back  into  the  room 
and  whisked  me  off  back  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, a  drive,  also,  that  I  shall  never  forget 
for  its  speed  and  near-collisions.  I  left  Phila- 
delphia that  afternoon  deflated  and  depressed, 
and  only  just  barely  happy  to  be  alive. 

Fortunately,  it  took  some  twenty-odd  hours 
to  get  back  to  Louisville  by  train,  and  by  the 
time  I  had  passed  Pittsburgh  my  ego  had 
bounced  back  to  its  normal  level,  and  I  could 
try  to  understand  what  Francis  had  meant  in 
his  diatribe.     After  all,  he  wasn't  mad  at  me. 
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or  at  the  Printing  House.  He  was  enraged  at 
the  general  stupidity  and  lack  of  creative 
understanding  of  needs  that  must  be  met  now, 
not  sometime  in  the  future,  in  the  way  of  ade- 
quate books  and  materials  for  the  education 
of  the  blind.  His  problem  was  to  teach  chil- 
dren the  joys  of  knowledge  and  of  an  educa- 
tion. But  how  could  he,  if  he  did  not  have 
the  proper  tools  to  work  with?  I  cannot  say 
that  even  today  the  Printing  House  is  able 
to  meet  all  of  these  needs,  but  I  can  say  to 
you,  Francis,  that  the  goal  you  set  for  me  so 
long  ago  is  one  that  I  have  never  forgotten, 
and  I  hope  I  never  will,  so  long  as  I  am 
Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor  of  the  Printing 
House. 

Following  that  first  encounter,  understand- 
ably I  did  not  actively  seek  Francis's  company 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  really  did  not  run  back 
into  his  orbit  until  we  were  both  elected  in 
1953  as  members  of  the  AAWB  Ethics  Com- 
mittee. Of  course,  I  knew  him,  and  I  re- 
spected him,  but  I  was  still  pretty  much  in 
awe  of  him.  But  on  that  day  in  Washington, 
we,  and  three  others,  were  elected  to  a  position 
unlike  any  ever  conceived  of  before  in  our 
Association.  We  met  that  noon,  after  the  elec- 
tion, and  began  efforts  to  organize  and  draw 
up  procedures.  Immediately,  by  common  con- 
sent, Francis  Cummings  was  made  Chairman, 
and  in  this  position  for  his  five-year  term  on 


the  Committee,  in  my  estimation,  he  did  one 
of  the  finest  jobs  in  his  career.  No  only  did 
he  insist  that  we  keep  the  purpose  of  the 
Code  of  Ethics  as  a  guiding  point,  but  he 
tempered  its  administration  with  justice  and 
understanding.  It  was  he  who  made  it  clear 
that  it  was  not  the  prerogative  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  wreak  personal  wrath  on  individual 
agencies,  but,  rather  it  was  its  responsibility 
to  act  as  a  court  of  interpretation  of  the  Code 
as  adopted,  and  to  work  impersonally,  but 
vigorously,  towards  the  day  when  the  Associa- 
tion itself,  as  well  as  all  work  for  the  blind, 
was  ready  for  a  real  evaluation  of  itself  in 
terms  of  everyday  service  for  every  blind 
person,  based  on  the  needs  of  that  person  as 
an  individual.  Again,  I  cannot  say  that  all 
of  the  agencies  for  the  blind,  or  individual 
members  who  make  up  our  Association,  have 
reached  a  state  of  adulthood  which  accepts  in 
full  these  principles  for  themselves,  but  I 
believe,  as  Francis  made  clear  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  that  this  should  be  the  goal 
for  the  award  of  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice. 
May  Heaven  speed  the  day! 

And  now,  Francis,  as  a  proud  friend  of 
yours  and  Kitty,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  it  is  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  award  to  you,  with  my 
affection  and  admiration,  the  Ambrose  M. 
Shotwell  Memorial  Award  Scroll. 


PRESENTATION  OF  AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 
MEDAL  TO  FRANCIS  J.  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D. 

Vernon  L.  Hull,  Supervisor,  Rehabilitation   Services 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 

Richmond,  Virginia 


As  recently  as  1939,  the  year  in  which  the 
first  blind  person,  myself,  was  graduated  from 
what  is  now  the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, large  areas  in  this  country  had  few  serv- 
ices for  blind  adults.  Although  blinded  in  the 
middle  of  my  freshman  year,  I  was  a  slow 
reader  of  Braille,  which  I  had  learned  by  my- 
self from  a  borrowed  library  book,  and  I 
knew   only   one   other   blind   person. 

When  I  consulted  the  state  agency  for  the 
blind  shortly  after  my  graduation — it  was  our 


first  contact — I  learned  that  a  blind  person 
could  not  then  be  certified  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  and  I  was  ad- 
vised to  consider  a  vending  stand.  Even  these 
were  hard  to  come  by  unless  I  had  my  own 
money  to  invest.  One  advisor  suggested  I 
spend  the  next  ten  years  learning  so  much 
about  some  specific  field  that  my  services 
would  then  be  in  demand.  He  did  not  ex- 
plain how  I  was  to  support  myself  in  the 
meantime. 
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To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  first  job 
I  applied  for  was  that  of  being  head  of  the 
state  agency  for  the  blind.  The  first  job  I 
got,  four  years  later,  was  working  in  a  defense 
plant  at  a  starting  rate  of  fifty  cents  an  hour. 
If  starting  at  the  top  had  presented  problems, 
starting  at  the  bottom  proved  easier.  I  simply 
called  on  the  man  next  door,  who  happened 
to  be  personnel  manager  of  a  local  plant,  and 
said  I  didn't  know  if  there  was  a  job  in  his 
plant  I  could  do,  but,  if  there  was,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  chance  at  it.  That  was  on 
Thursday  evening,  and  on  Monday  I  went  to 
work. 

Six  months  later,  however,  the  Government 
decided  it  had  enough  bomb  fuses  to  last  a 
good  thirty  years,  and  I  was  again  unemployed. 
A  piano  manufacturer  did  offer  me  a  job  ship- 
ping pianos,  but  about  this  time  my  father's 
work  took  him  to  Delaware,  and  I  decided  to 
go  along.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1944, 
just  two  years  after  Francis  Cummings  became 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Delaware  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  and  turned  what  has  pre- 
viously been  known  as  "the  blind  shop"  into 
an  agency  offering  substantial  rehabilitation 
services  to  blind  persons. 

Not  knowing  about  Francis  Cummings  and 
the  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  how- 
ever, I  applied  for  work  at  the  local  state  em- 
ployment office,  and  a  couple  of  weeks  later  a 
representative  of  the  Delaware  Commission 
for  the  Blind  called  on  me.  He  wanted  me  to 
come  up  to  Wilmington  so  Dr.  Cummings 
could  see  what  kind  of  an  animal  I  was,  and, 
although  my  father  was  pretty  skeptical  about 
the  whole  business,  I  went. 

As  a  rehabilitation  trainee  in  Wilmington, 
I  learned  all  I  have  since  forgotten  about  can- 
ing chairs.  I  also  got  some  very  good  train- 
ing in  machineshop  practice  in   night  school. 


More  important,  I  met  some  very  fine  blind 
people  with  whom  I  was  glad  to  identify,  and 
I  think,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  ready  to  ac- 
cept my  blindness. 

Dr.  Cummings  told  me  about  the  1943 
amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  which  so  greatly  expanded  services  to 
blind  people,  and  he  said  he  thought  I  might 
make  a  rehabilitation  counselor.  In  the  mean- 
time he  made  me  Delaware's  first  vending 
stand  operator.  I  had  been  in  Delaware  less 
than  six  months  when  I  went  to  work.  Two 
years  later,  my  home  state  got  its  rehabilita- 
tion program  for  the  blind  under  way.  Dr. 
Cummings  said  the  right  things  to  the  right 
people  and  I  returned  to  Pennsylvania  as  a 
rehabilitation  counselor.  Ever  since  then,  I've 
felt  that  it  was  a  poor  client  who  wasn't  worth 
two  rehabilitation  closures.  Dr.  Cummings 
taught  me  something  else — that,  even  more 
important  than  being  able  to  recognize  an  em- 
ployable blind  person  when  you  see  one,  is 
the  ability  to  recognize  what  a  person  can  be- 
come if  only  he  is  given  the  help  he  needs. 

Fourteen  years  have  passed  since  I  left  Dela- 
ware. In  1947  rehabilitation  for  the  blind 
was  still  a  small  boy,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  men  like  Francis  Cummings  it  has  now 
come  of  age.  If  there  was  a  time  when  a 
blind  person  wondered  whether  he  would  ever 
get  a  job — I  was  one — now  he  wonders  what 
is  wrong  with  an  agency  that  doesn't  find  him 
a  job  the  first  month  he  is  out  of  school. 
Things  have  changed. 

Francis  Cummings,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  I  am  proud  to  present 
to  you  the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Memorial 
Award  Medal  for  outstanding  service  in  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind. 
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ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 
FOR  OUTSTANDING  SERVICE  TO  THE  BLIND 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Secretary 
Delaware  Commission   for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


Mr.  Chairman,  Head-table  Guests,  Friends  and 
Colleagues : 

That  your  Awards  Committee  should  have 
selected  me  as  a  recipient  of  the  treasured 
Shotwell  Award  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  grati- 
fying. I  am  more  accustomed  to  serving 
among  those  who  cull  the  qualifications  of 
prospective  winners,  than  to  be  among  the 
winners.  But  I  should  be  less  than  frank 
were  I  to  deny  the  extreme  pleasure,  the  great 
joy,  that  I  feel  at  this  evidence  of  the  esteem 
of  my  colleagues.  The  kind  things  that 
Marjorie  and  Vernon  had  to  say  about  me  are, 
of  course,  the  sort  of  things  that  good  friends 
always  want  to  say  about  each  other.  Use  the 
condiment  freely.  This  caution  I  give  you 
in  no  way  lessens  my  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
to  both  of  them  for  the  kind  words  they  have 
spoken  of  me,  and  the  service  they  have  done 
for  me  here  this  evening. 

It  is  customary — isn't  it? — when  one  is 
honored  as  I  have  been  here  this  evening,  for 
the  honoree  to  launch  into  a  profound  allocu- 
tion on  the  State  of  the  Union,  or  at  least  of 
work  for  the  blind  within  the  Union.  Well, 
I  shall  not  carry  this  custom  too  far;  you  have 
other  things  on  your  mind  than  listening  to 
long  speeches.  But  I  will  touch  on  two 
phenomena  of  modern  life  that  are  having  a 
distinct  impact  on  one  facet  of  our  work,  the 
vocational.  These  two  phenomena  are  re- 
search and  automation. 

Automation,  is  to  be  sure,  a  sign  of  prog- 
ress. The  invention  of  the  automobile  threw 
carriage-makers  out  of  work  but,  in  the  long 
run,  created  employment  for  many  more 
workers  than  it  displaced.  This  bit  of  history 
gives  us  a  basis  for  hope  that  the  blind  work- 
ers who  are  today  being  ousted  from,  or  kept 
from,  gainful  employment  in  many  of  the  oc- 
cupations we  used  to  consider  "naturals"  will 
eventually  find  other  employment  as  good, 
perhaps  even  better.  In  the  meantime,  though, 
we  have  our  problems,  and  we  must  strive  to 


solve  them  if  the  blind  are  not  to  be  reherded 
into  "blind  shops".  And  don't  think  this 
isn't  the  trend,  not  only  for  the  blind,  alas!, 
but  for  all  categories  of  handicapped.  Of 
course,  I'm  not  speaking  of  the  severely  handi- 
capped who  traditionally  have  been  employed, 
and  rightly  so,  in  special  shops.  No,  the 
capable  are  in  danger  of  being  "sheltered",  too. 

So  what  do  we  do  to  solve  this  grave  prob- 
lem? We  turn  to  research,  and  through  re- 
search we  strive  to  find  better  ways  of  using 
the  residual  capacities  of  people  stricken  with 
blindness.  And  this  is  a  very  wise  thing  to 
do.  We  must  evaluate  the  problem,  assay 
various  solutions  therefor  and,  hopefully,  find 
the  right  answers. 

There  is  danger  in  research,  of  course,  dan- 
ger that  too  many  people  will  spend  too  much 
time  and  too  much  money — and  too  little 
talent — doing  too  many  things  that  pass  for  re- 
search. And  so,  much  that  might  have  been 
used  profitably  will  be  dissipated.  But  this 
is — or  could  be — a  very  long  story.  The 
adumbration  that  I  have  given  you  will  suffice 
for  now. 

In  sum,  let  us  fight  automation  with  re- 
search, not  with  blind  shops.  Let  us  have  our 
research  done  by  a  few  competent  researchers, 
not  by  the  multi-degreed  unemployed. 

I  could  not  leave  off  here  tonight  without 
a  word  of  grateful  rememberance  for  those, 
or  some  of  those,  who  are  more  responsible 
than  I  myself  for  what  brings  me  here.. 

First,  I  would  like  to  pay  deserved  tribute 
to  my  very  patient  and  long-suffering  spouse. 
She  has  been  in  work  for  the  adult  blind  much 
longer  than  I  have,  and  she  it  is,  along  with 
three  now  gone  whom  I  shall  mention  below, 
who  hovered  over  my  apprenticeship  as  a 
worker  with  the  adult  blind.  And  she  it  is 
who  has  been  hovering  over  just  about  every- 
thing I  do  ever  since,  beneficially,  gently, 
beautifully. 

You  honored  two  others  at  this  convention, 
Alfred  Allen  and  John  McAulay. 
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When  John  McAulay  came  to  Wilmington 
in  1943  to  work  with  me  on  placement  of 
the  blind,  I  had  faith  and  hope  that  some- 
thing could  be  done.  Industry  was  booming. 
The  greedy  were  leaving  good  jobs  to  get  the 
war  profits.  If  only  I  could  find  someone  who 
could  do  my  placement  for  me!  But  we  were 
small  and  without  much  money.  (We're  still 
poor  today,  of  course,  but  nobody  seems  to 
believe  it.)  As  a  temporary  expendient,  Mac 
would  show  me  or  somebody  here  enough  to 
get  things  going.  Mac,  indomitable  Mac, 
with  his  quiet,  slow-moving  way,  went  directly 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  got  many  of  our 
people  placed  while  he  was  showing  us  what 
to  do,  and  enabled  us  to  carry  on,  with  oc- 
casional consultation  by  long  distance,  to  the 
point  where  the  bulk  of  Delaware's  employ- 
able blind  were  really  employed.  None  of 
us  believed  it  could  be.     Mac  proved  it  could. 

And  Alfred  Allen.  When  he  proposed  that 
I  get  mixed  up  with  the  national  doings  in 
work  for  the  blind,  mixed  up  in  quite  a  big 
way,  I  flatly  refused.  But  he  persisted  and 
eventually  won.  And  so,  with  the  goodwill  of 
Alfred  and  those  working  with  Alfred,  I  be- 
came   your    President,    and    every    since    have 


taken  considerable  interest  in  work  for  the 
blind  in  an  ever-widening  area — and  always, 
so  long  as  he  was  with  us,  with  the  strong 
support  of  my  friend,  Alfred  Allen. 

The  third  and  the  one  person  to  whom  I 
owe  the  most — apart  from  members  of  my 
family,  especially  two  sisters — has  just  re- 
cently gore  to  his  reward.  It  should  be  a 
good  one.  He  it  was  who  gathered  me  in 
after  I  lost  my  sight  and  guided  me  through 
ever-widening  channels  into  the  open  waters 
of  self-reliance,  self-confidence  and  self-sus- 
tenance. To  Ed  Mauldin,  graduate  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  consummate 
musician,  paragon  of  personality,  genius  of 
generosity,  firmest  of  friends,  my  most  grate- 
ful tribute. 

Of  course  there  are  others.  I  have  been 
blessed  with  fine  friendships.  But  let  the 
tribute  to  these  serve  for  all.  Perhaps  a  few 
lines  from  Belloc  would  be  fitting  as  my 
valedictory : 

From  first  beginning 

Out  to  the  undiscovered  ends. 

There's  nothing  worth  the  toil  of  winning 

Save  laughter  and  the  love  of  friends. 
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PRESENTATION  OF   SHOTWELL   MEMORIAL   AWARD   MEDAL 

TO  LON  E.  ALSUP 

Aubrey  B.  Tipps,  Supervisor  of  Field  Operations 
Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas 


We  are  present  at  this  banquet  to  pay 
tribute  to  two  great  men.  To  participate  in 
this  program  is  to  me  an  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege. 

Mr.  Lon  E.  Alsup  began  his  colorful  career 
in  the  music  store  business  in  the  East  Texas 
town  of  Carthage.  Because  of  his  outstanding 
personality  and  sales  ability,  coupled  with  his 
knowledge  of  music  and  piano-tuning,  he  en- 
joyed a  rapidly  growing  and  prosperous  busi- 
ness from  the  start.  It  was  during  this  time 
that  he  met  and  married  the  charming  lady 
who  is  with  him  tonight,  Mrs.  Zela  Alsup. 
Those  of  us  who  know  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alsup  know  that  she  has  been  a  continuous 
source  of  inspiration  to  him  throughout  the 
years. 

As  a  successful  businessman,  his  popularity 
and  influence  had  increased  by  1930  to  the 
extent  that  he  was  easily  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  six  terms.  Dur- 
ing the  time  Mr.  Alsup  was  in  the  Legislature, 
he  developed  for  himself  a  favorable  reputa- 
tion as  a  public  servant  and  became  known 
statewide  as  the  "watchdog  of  the  state  treas- 
ury." In  addition  to  serving  the  state  as  a 
whole,  Mr.  Alsup  always  found  time  to  sup- 
port and  introduce  legislation  which  would 
further  benefit  blind  persons.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  legislation  which  created  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  as  well  as 
the  Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare. 

Although  Mr.  Alsup  was  not  actively  en- 
gaged in  work  with  the  blind  during  his  leg- 
islative career,  he  quickly  became  known  state- 
wide to  be  a  true  friend  of  the  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  the  Texas  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 


In  1942,  when  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  Board  was  looking  around  for  an  Execu- 
tive Secretary-Director,  they  naturally  thought 
of  Mr.  Alsup,  and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  job.  At  the  time  he  assumed  leader- 
ship of  the  State  Commisison  for  the  Blind, 
the  agency  was  quite  small,  having  only  a  few 
employees.  Over  the  years,  Mr.  Alsup  has 
fought  tirelessly  to  expand  existing  services 
and  to  develop  new  ones.  In  addition  to  ex- 
panding the  services  as  provided  under  the  Re- 
habilitation Program,  Business  Enterprises 
Program,  Child  Sight  Conservation  Program, 
and  Talking  Book  Service,  Mr.  Alsup  has  pio- 
neered in  the  field  of  optical  aids  for  the 
blind,  services  to  parents  of  preschool  blind 
children,  and  in  the  home  industries  program 
for   the   home-bound   blind. 

Mr.  Alsup's  interest  has  not  been  restricted 
to  the  development  of  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  in  Texas  during  the  past  nineteen 
years.  He  has  maintained  an  active  member- 
ship, and  has  held  oflSces  or  worked  on  com- 
mittees, in  such  organizations  as  National 
Rehabilitation  Association,  Texas  Rehabilita- 
tion Association,  Council  of  State  Agencies  for 
the  Blind,  Sheltered  Workshop  Association  of 
Texas,  and  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Alsup,  your  enthusiasm  and  interest  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  seems  to  grow 
and  expand  as  the  years  go  by,  your  pioneer- 
ing spirit  and  dedication  to  serving  the  blind 
has  won  for  you  much  admiration  and  love, 
and  we  know  that  your  dynamic  leadership 
will  continue  to  be  an  inspiration  throughout 
the  country  for  many  years  to  come.  For  these 
reasons  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  presents  you  with  the  Shotwell 
Memorial  Award  Medal. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  SCROLL 

TO  LON  E.  ALSUP 

Asher  Thompson,  Chairman 
Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas 


It  is  a  privilege  to  present  an  honor  to 
one  of  our  outstanding  citizens.  For  many 
years,  he  has  been  lighting  the  path  for  some 
20,000  visually  handicapped  adults  and  chil- 
dren in  the  State  of  Texas. 

From  Aubrey  Tipps  you  have  already  heard 
of  his  many  accomplishments.  In  addition, 
he  received  the  National  Rehabilitation  Asso- 
ciation Citation  of  Merit  in  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  and  meritorious  service  to  the 
handicapped.  He  also  received  the  Award  of 
Merit  from  the  Texas  Counseling  Service  for 
the  Blind,  is  named  in  WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE 
South  and  Southwest,  and  is  now  serving 
his  second  term  as  President  of  the  Texas  Re- 
habilitation Association. 

About  eight  years  ago,  toward  the  end  of 
the  terror  of  blindness  in  premature  babies 
(Retrolental  Fibroplasia),  some  5,000  children 
in  our  nation  were  blinded  by  the  life-giving 
oxygen-method  of  saving  the  lives  of  pre- 
mature babies.  Several  of  these  were  children 
of  Texas  parents.  A  sandy  haired  gentleman 
from  Austin,  Texas,  Lon  Alsup,  Executive  Di- 
rector for  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  ap- 
peared giving  advice  and  comfort  that  cannot 
be  measured  by  awards  or  medals.  Many 
thankful  prayers  have  been  given  for  such  a 
man.     His  life  and  actions  have  expressed  the 


power  of  faith  as  a  practical  endowment.  He 
has  known  faith's  secret  and  pure  energy.  In 
his  long  battle  for  the  blind,  faith  has  been 
his  chief  weapon. 

The  Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind,  en- 
joying its  30th  Anniversary  this  year,  is  rated 
among  the  top  agencies  of  the  nation  pro- 
viding rehabilitation  services  to  the  blind. 
Through  Lon  Alsup's  unselfish  and  untiring 
efforts,  the  services  of  the  agency  range  from 
the  cradle  throughout  the  individual's  em- 
ployment career. 

With  the  many  accomplishments  of  Lon 
Alsup,  I  believe  it  appropriate  to  quote  from 
that  great  lady,  Helen  Keller,  "While  they 
were  saying  among  themselves,  it  cannot  be 
done,  it  was  done." 

In  my  years  as  member  and  Chairman  of 
the  Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind,  I  have 
had  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  know  Lon 
Alsup.  Never  have  I  known  a  man  so  com- 
pletely dedicated  to  his  work.  This  is  one  of 
the  treasured  memories  we  shall  carry  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Lon  Alsup,  on  behalf  of  the  Association, 
this  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  Scroll  is  pre- 
sented to  you  with  our  heartfelt  thanks  for 
all  you  have  done. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

Lon  E.  Alsup,  Executive  Secretary-Director 
Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas 


It  is  with  sincere  appreciation  that  I  ac- 
knowledge the  outstanding  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  Tipps,  of  my  staff,  and  Mr.  Asher 
J.  Thompson,  Chairman  of  the  Texas  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind.     I  shall  always  try  to 


merit  the  confidence  as  expressed  by  these  two 
gentlemen  relative  to  the  Medal  and  Scroll 
which  were  presented  to  me  by  them  and 
sponsored  by  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 
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During  my  tenure  of  office,  I  have  always 
done  all  I  could  to  render  the  best  service 
possible  to  the  blind  not  only  in  Texas,  but 
also  in  the  United  States.  I  have  diligently 
worked  to  give  blind  people  an  opportunity 
to  work  and  earn  a  decent  living.  As  Mr. 
Tipps  and  Mr.  Thompson  have  said  in  their 
speeches,  I  have  labored  diligently  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  blind  of  Texas,  as  well  as  other 
states.  I  have  made  every  effort  to  render 
the  best  service  possible  to  all  blind  people. 

My  Chairman  expressed  his  opinion  of  the 
outstanding  work  which  I  have  attempted  to 
do  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  him.  He  was 
very  gracious  in  letting  members  of  AAWB 
know  the  content  of  the  Scroll  which  was 
tendered  to  me.  I  shall  always  be  grateful  for 
this  Scroll  and  it  will  be  a  symbol  of  service 
to  the  blind  of  the  nation. 


What  was  said  about  me  by  both  Mr. 
Thompson  and  Mr.  Tipps  was  true  and  cor- 
rect. Mr.  Tipps  cited  the  accomplishments 
which  I  had  made  during  my  tenure  of  office 
for  which  I  am  very  grateful.  He  was  unsel- 
fish in  his  praise  of  my  activities  as  director 
of  this  work,  and  I  shall  always  try  to  merit 
such  outstanding  confidence. 

Mr.  Thompson  expressed  in  no  uncertain 
terms  the  service  which  I  had  rendered  during 
the  time  he  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind.  Again,  may  I  say  that 
I  shall  always  try  to  merit  the  confidence 
which  has  been  placed  in  me  by  both  Mr. 
Thompson,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Tipps,  Supervisor  of 
Field  Operations,  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

I  accept  the  medal  as  an  outstanding  trophy 
of  AAWB  and  it  will  be  worn  on  every  oc- 
casion possible  by  me. 


GROUP  MEETINGS  AND 
SPECIAL  INTEREST  COMMITTEES'  PAPERS 
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WHAT'S  NEW  AT  NIB? 

R.   C.   Goodpasture,  General  Manager 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York,   New  York 


It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  and  honor  to  appear 
here  today  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
talk  about  National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 
Perhaps  it  was  presumptuous  of  me  to  so 
promptly  accept  the  invitation  extended  by 
Mr.  J.  Arthur  Johnson  several  months  ago. 
At  that  time  I  had  no  more  than  three  months' 
experience  as  the  General  Manager  of  NIB 
and,  therefore,  I  certainly  did  not  qualify  as 
an  experienced  person  in  the  field.  However, 
I  am  anxious  to  meet  with  various  professional 
groups  active  in  work  for  the  blind,  and  cer- 
tainly the  AAWB  is  a  leading  organization  in 
this   important   effort. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  is  a  joint 
meeting  of  Groups  A,  E  and  F,  and  I  wish 
to  express  special  thanks  to  the  respective 
Chairmen  of  those  groups,  Messrs.  Johnson, 
MacFarland    and   Thompson. 

To  appear  with  such  a  distinguished  panel 
as  we  have  here  today  is  a  particular  honor 
because  these  three  men  certainly  represent 
eminent  and  successful  agencies  working  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  to  improve  "The 
Role  of  the  Handicapped  Citizen  in  a  De- 
mocracy". 

May  I  comment  here  on  this  impotrant 
theme  for  the  35th  Convention  of  the  AAWB. 
We,  at  NIB,  are   planning   our  programs   for 


the  future  on  a  definition  of  that  role  which 
might  read  as  follows: 

To  assume  as  nearly  the  same  position 
(vocationally  and  socially)   as  he  would 
have  if  he  were  sighted. 

Within  the  general  framework  of  this 
definition,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
"What's  New  at  NIB?"  But,  first,  it  seems 
logical  to  pose  the  question   "What  is  NIB?" 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  was  cre- 
ated in  1938  as  a  direct  result  of  the  passage 
of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act.  This  Federal  leg- 
islation established  procedures  whereby  the 
United  States  Government  would  purchase 
products  manufactured  in  legitimate  agencies 
for  the  blind  throughout  the  country.  The 
initial  mission  of  NIB  was  to  handle  the 
mechanics  of  implementing  this  new  Act.  An 
important  part  of  this  assignment  dealt  with 
the  equitable  allocation  of  Government  busi- 
ness among  the  existing  shops  in  the  United 
States. 

Since  that  time,  the  scope  of  our  program 
has  broadened  immensely.  One  measure  of 
this  growth  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
blind  persons  employed  in  the  shops  to  the 
present  figure  of  4,000.  Last  year  approxi- 
mately  55,200,000   in   wages   were  earned   by 
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the  blind  persons  working  in  shops  selling 
products  to  the  Government.  The  total  sales 
approximated  $27,000,000  of  which  1/3  was 
purchased  by  the  Government  under  th: 
Wagner-O'Day  Act  and  the  remaining  2/3 
was  purchased  by  various  retail,  wholesale, 
commercial   and   industrial   customers. 

Through  the  years  our  shops  have  come 
to  look  to  NIB  for  certain  services  beyond 
those  required  by  their  business  with  Uncle 
Sam.  Our  staff  today  includes  departments 
for  engineering,  public  relations,  purchasing, 
as  well  as  sales  and  general  office  administra- 
tion. It  is  becoming  obvious  that  through  a 
central  organization,  such  as  NIB,  the  shops 
can  obtain  the  services  of  a  small  group  of 
professional  advisors  which  none  could  afford 
to  support  individually,  due  to  the  expense 
involved  as  well  as  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
always  a  continued  demand  for  such  services 
in   any   single   shop. 

In  considering  "What's  New  at  NIB?"  per- 
haps nothing  is  more  appropriate  to  review 
than  a  statement  of  OBJECTIVES  AND  PHIL- 
OSOPHY which  was  adopted  by  our  Board  of 
Directors  at  a  meeting  in  New  Orleans  last 
month.  We  are  in  the  process  of  redefining 
our  misison  in  life  and  reexamining  our  goals. 
One  of  my  first  assignments  as  General  Man- 
ager was  to  develop  a  long-term  program  for 
NIB.  This  necessitated  a  clear  statement  of 
the  objectives  of  this  corporation,  including 
certain  philosophical  concepts  which  will 
guide  our  course  in  seeking  to  accomplish 
these  objectives.  I  would  like  to  read  to  you 
our  statement  of  Objectives  and  Phil- 
osophy and  comment  on  each  of  the  para- 
graphs contained  therein: — ■ 

Paragraph   1 . 

"The  goal  of  NIB  is  to  see  that  every  blind 
person  in  the  United  States  who  wishes  to  have, 
and  is  capable  of,  some  form  of  industrial 
employment  has  an  opportunity  to  obtain  such 
employment." 

This  single  sentence  indicates  in  broadest 
terms  that  our  concern  is  with  every  blind 
person  in  the  United  States,  not  only  those 
currently  employed  in  NIB  shops,  not  only 
those  currently  in  any  shop,  not  only  those 
in  areas  where  shops  might  logically  be  de- 
veloped, but  literally  all  blind  persons  who 


wish  to  have  and  are  capable  of  industrial 
employment.  Obviously,  total  attainment 
of  this  ultimate  goal  is  impossible,  but, 
r  oaetheless,  we  have  indicated  a  great  broad- 
ening of  our  services   and   interest. 

Paragraph  2. 

"The  industrial  shop  is  one  of  several  tools 
of  rehabilitation,  and  it  is  essential  that  it 
be  held  in  proper  perspective  to  the  over-all 
program  of  rehabilitation.  Although  NIB  con- 
centrates on  the  industrial  operation,  it  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  many  other  equally  im- 
portant means  of  assisting  in  rehabilitation." 

In  this  paragraph  we  have  tried  to  indicate 
our  recognition  that  the  industrial  shop  is 
not  the  total  answer.  We  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  many  other  tools  of  rehabili- 
tation and  will  try  to  maintain  a  proper 
perspective  of  where  the  industrial  shop 
tits  into  the  broader  picture. 

Paragraph   3- 

"While  NIB  has  no  direct  control  over  in- 
dividual shop  operations,  it  strongly  advocates 
the  movement  of  blind  employees  into  sighted 
industry  or  other  competitive  employment 
wherever  possible.  However,  a  number  of 
factors  must  be  considered  in  determining  the 
ultimate  employment  capability  of  each  blind 
person,  and  in  many  cases  the  industrial  ex- 
perience as  a  rehabilitation  tool  will  be  limited 
to  work  in  a  shop  for  the  blind.  Hence,  NIB 
shops  will,  for  some,  become  points  of  ter- 
minal employment." 

This  is,  of  course,  a  controversial  matter. 
Acknowledging  that  we  exercise  no  direct 
control  over  our  shops,  we  will  feel  a  re- 
sponsibility to  state  our  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  movement  of  blind  persons  into 
sighted  industry.  In  our  judgment,  the 
sheltered  shop  should  only  be  used  in  situ- 
ations where  the  blind  individual  cannot  be 
employed  in  competitive  industry.  There 
are  a  number  of  factors  to  be  considered  in 
making  this  determination,  but  wherever 
possible  the  ultimate  attainment  of  working 
side  by  side  with  sighted  indivduals  should 
be  the  privilege  of  the  blind.  Realistically 
speaking,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  for 
many  this  is  an  unattainable  goal.  Of 
course,   the   more   successful    the   placement 
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program  in  competitive  industry,  the  more 
we  complicate  our  job  in  the  sheltered 
shop.  This  in  itself  increases  the  need  of 
the  sheltered  shop  because  many  of  the  per- 
sons there  employed  would  be  totally  in- 
capable of  facing  the  rigors  of  employment 
in  the  competitive  world. 

Paragraph  4. 

"On  the  question  of  combining  rehabilita- 
tion programs  for  the  blind  with  those  for 
other  handicapped  groups,  NIB  believes  in 
maintaining  the  individual  identity  of  shops 
for  the  blind.  However,  NIB  does  recognize 
the  great  benefits  of  other  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, and  will  continue  to  cooperate  with 
them  fully.  In  so  far  as  possible,  without 
taking  employment  from  blind  persons,  in- 
dividuals with  other  handicaps  should  be 
employed  in  NIB  shops." 

A  key  word  here  is  "maintaining"  because 
this  implies  the  prior  existence  of  a  shop 
for  the  blind.  When  such  is  the  case,  we 
feel  that  the  integration  of  the  existing  shop 
with  some  other  sheltered  shop  would  un- 
necessarily deny  the  blind  persons  certain 
outlets  for  their  products  as  well  as  a  variety 
of  services  which  are  currently  available  to 
them  through  NIB.  The  Wagner-O'Day 
Act  clearly  states  that  a  non-profit-making 
agency  for  the  blind  must  have  not  less 
than  75  per  cent  direct  labor  hours  pro- 
vided by  the  blind.  Until  such  time  as  we 
come  closer  to  100  per  cent  of  success  in 
providing  employment  for  the  blind,  we 
feel  it  unfair  to  dilute  the  services  for  blind 
persons  through  mergers  with  other  groups. 
However,  we  are  vitally  interested  in  vari- 
ous other  rehabilitation  efforts,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  cooperate  with  them  in  every 
way  possible. 

Paragraph  5. 

"NIB  believes  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  'standard  workshop'  for  the  blind,  and  no 
single  prototype  which  all  shops  should  try 
to  emulate.  Each  has  problems  which  are  not 
necessarily  encountered  elsewhere.  The  in- 
dividual methods  of  reaching  common  ob- 
jectives are  dependent  upon  such  diverse 
factors  as  climate,  economic  conditions,  social 


attitudes,  local  ethnic  and  religious  back- 
grounds, neighboring  industry,  form  of  agency 
organization,  and  attitude  toward  blind  popu- 
lation in  the  region.  Accordingly,  NIB  will 
be  available  to  assist  each  shop  in  determin- 
ing and  solving  its  own  problems  and  will 
not  try  arbitrarily  to  define  an  ideal  shop  or 
propose  that  each  should  aspire  to  a  standard 
model." 

During  the  past  several  months  I  have  spent 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  the  field 
visiting  shops  in  our  program.  I  have  been 
especially  impressed  by  the  great  variety  of 
problems  experienced  by  our  many  shops, 
and  this  suggests  that  it  is  impractical  to 
set  common  goals  for  all.  We  recognize 
the  individuality  of  each  and  the  many 
variables  which  effect  their  day-to-day  op- 
eration. This  is  not  to  say  that  certain  ele- 
ments of  shop  operation  cannot  be  stand- 
ardized, but  simply  that  the  integrated 
whole  must  reflect  local  problems  and  local 
environments.  Certain  aspect  of  accounting, 
product  development,  purchasing  and  other 
activities  should  benefit  materially  from 
standardization   and    coordination    of   effort. 

Paragraph  6. 

"The  success  of  this  program  requires  sub- 
ordination of  personalities  and  a  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  NIB  to  cooperate  with  all 
individuals  in  the  field.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  NIB  staff  to  find  a  way  to  work 
with  various  diverse  elements  and  philoso- 
phies  evident  within   the  family  of  shops." 

We  feel  that  the  primary  responsibility  for 
making  this  program  work  rests  on  NIB. 
It  is  our  obligation  to  bring  together  all 
philosophies  and  approaches  to  the  task  at 
hand  and  maximize  their  ability  to  work 
together.  Obviously,  this  will  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  compromise  and 
negotiation. 


There  are  a 
at  NIB.  From 
we  have  added 
ing  a  Director 
of  Engineering, 
zation  has  been 
we  now  have  a 
We   have   also 


number  of  other  "new"  things 
an  organizational  point  of  view 
several  staff  positions,  includ- 
of  Purchasing  and  a  Director 
The  structure  of  our  organi- 
strengthened  and  clarified,  and 
published  organizational  chart, 
expanded   our   office   facilities, 
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and  by  the  end  of  the  year  this  space  will  be 
increased  by  approximately  60  per  cent.  Phy- 
sical improvements  include  a  new  and  larger 
telephone  switchboard  and  certain  specialized 
pieces  of  office  equipment. 

From  an  operating  point  of  view,  we  have 
improved  means  of  communications,  both  with 
our  shops  and  with  other  agencies  with  whom 
we  have  contact  in  the  normal  course  of  busi- 
ness. The  latter  would  include  such  groups 
as  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
National  Rehabilitation  Association,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Sheltered  Workshops 
and  Homebound  Programs.  We  have  worked 
very  closely  with  the  President's  Committee 
on  Purchases  of  Blind-Made  Products,  and 
two   months   ago  arranged   for  a  tour  of   one 


of  our  shops  by  this  important  group.  I 
have  also  made  a  point  of  meeting  with  vari- 
ous professional  and  trade  associations  promi- 
nent in  the  fields  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  our  feeling  that  we  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  activities  of  such  groups,  and 
we  vvill  do  so  more  and  more  in  the  future. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  more  detailed  re- 
view of  current  activities  within  our  organi- 
2ation.  However,  I  invite  you  to  visit  with 
us  whenever  possible  and  to  feel  free  to  com- 
municate with  us  by  letter  should  you  have 
any  questions  regarding  "What's  New  at 
NIB?" 

Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  invit- 
ing me  to  participate  in  this  convention  and 
giving  me  a  chance  to  describe  current  plans 
of  our  organization. 


PLACING  BLIND  PERSONS  IN  PROFESSIONAL  OCCUPATIONS 
SOME  NEW  KNOW-HOW 

Norman   M.   Yoder,    Ph.D.,   Commissioner 

Office   of   the    Blind,    Pennsylvania    Department    of    Public    Welfare 

Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania 


Over  the  years,  qualified  blind  persons 
have  sought  their  rightful  opportunity  to  suc- 
ceed in  professional  areas  of  employment,  and 
during  this  period  some  have  achieved  success 
while  many  have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  Those 
who  achieved  the  degree  of  success  frequently 
did  it  in  spite  of,  or  despite  any,  assistance 
given  them  by  a  public  or  private  agency; 
while  those  who  fell  by  the  wayside  may  well 
have  succeeded  had  there  been  a  sound  body 
of  knowledge  which  might  have  indicated  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  possible  to  succeed. 

With  the  advent  of  a  strong  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Program,  the  areas  of  industrial 
placement,  rural  rehabilitation,  business  en- 
terprises, piano-tuning  and  others,  have  had 
real  investigation,  support  and  training.  How- 
ever, in  the  field  of  placement  involving  pro- 
fessional occupations,  the  placement  effort  has 
been  desultory,  the  fund  of  knowledge  meag^r, 
and  the  techniques  of  placement  undeveloped. 


Because  of  these  lacks,  there  has  existed 
a  general  philosophy  that,  if  an  applicant  met 
certain  rather  hazy  criteria,  he  ought  to  go  to 
college  and,  in  some  instances,  to  graduate 
school.  These  decisions  were  not  always  made 
by  the  applicant  or  client,  but  were  more  fre- 
quently made  by  the  rehabilitation  counselor 
and  his  supervisor,  who,  because  they  realized 
the  client  had  something  above  average  in- 
telligence and  might  have  some  ability  to  think 
for  himself,  felt  that  it  seemed  more  logical 
to  isolate  him  in  a  college  or  university  set- 
ting for  a  period  of  years,  where  he  could 
be  forgotten,  after  which,  when  he  was  prop- 
erly presented  with  a  diploma,  he  might  find 
himself  a  candidate  for  vocational  training 
leading  to  employment  in  industry,  a  tran- 
scriber-typist position,  or  a  vending  stand. 
This  is  not  to  say  this  employment  is  any- 
thing but  honorable,  but  rather  it  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  lack  of  program  planning,  ex- 
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perience  and  know-how  that  has  existed  in  our 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  in  the  matter 
of  professional  occupations. 

This  approach  has  become  the  concern  of 
many  state  administrators  who  find  that,  be- 
cause of  increasing  costs  in  college  training, 
they  are  making  heavy  investments  in  these 
programs  and  that  there  comes  a  time  when 
it  is  necessary  to  obtain  practical  results.  A 
rough  estimate  would  be  that,  in  the  given 
caseload  of  any  vocational  rehabilitation  agency 
for  the  blind,  from  6  to  12  per  cent  of  the 
active  cases  are  in  some  status  of  collegiate 
training.  Recognizing  the  cost  of  tuition, 
books  and  supplies,  reader  service,  mainte- 
rance,  travel  and  other  incidentals,  this  per- 
centage of  the  caseload  receives  a  sizeable 
chunk  of  the  agency  budget,  exclusive  of  any 
adjustment  training,  physical  restoration,  test- 
ing and  diagnosis  which  may  have  preceded 
enrollment   at   the   college   level. 

As  a  result  of  this  self-examination,  state 
administrators  and  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  ask  the  question,  "What  can  be 
done  about  it?"  In  our  humble  opinion  much 
can  be  done  about  it  but  it  must  take  the 
courage  to  plan,  the  staffing  to  do  the  job  and 
a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  situation,  namely 
that  blind  and  visually  handicapped  persons 
can  successfully  compete  in  professional  areas 
of  employment,  including  the  obtaining  of 
proper  boarding,  licensure  and/or  certification. 
It  also  requires  that  the  blind  person  himself 
have  some  realistic  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems to  be  faced,  the  entrance  levels  obtain- 
able in  the  profession,  and  the  responsibilities 
incumbent  upon  him  as  a  candidate  for  pro- 
fessional  training. 

Guide  Lines  for  Success 

What  are  the  guide  lines  which  can  lead 
to  a  successful  program  of  placement  in  pro- 
fessional occupations?  Obviously,  the  pro- 
gram must  be  built  on  substantial  principles 
which  will  undergird  future  developments, 
and,  unless  these  principles  are  clearly  defined 
and  fully  supported  by  the  state  agency,  there 
would  seem  to  be  little  opportunity  for  success. 

1.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  state  rehabili- 
tation agency's  full  responsibility  to  clearly  es- 
tablish  its  policies   and   procedures   governing 


professional  training  for  blind  persons.    These 
should  include  as  a  minimum: 

A.  An  adequate  academic  record. 

B.  An  evaluation  of  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties and/or  other  work  experience. 

C.  Clear  statements  as  to  the  amount  of 
financial  support  and  length  of  financial  sup- 
port. 

D.  It  must  establish  standards  of  personal 
adjustment  and  management  which  the  indi- 
vidual must  meet  as  a  minimum  before  pro- 
fessional  training  will   be  considered. 

E.  It  must  plan  its  staffing  in  order  that 
a  responsible  staff  member,  properly  trained, 
can  handle  as  a  full-time  responsibility  the 
professional  trainee  load  or,  in  the  smaller 
agencies,  have  this  as  his  major  function  and 
responsibility. 

These  are  just  a  few  principles  which  be- 
come mandatory  upon  the  state  agency,  if  it 
is  to  execute  its  full  mandated  charge  to  pro- 
vide total  and  competent  services  in  all  cate- 
gories of  employment. 

2.  The  individual  applicant  must  have  avail- 
able knowledge  on  a  realistic  basis  of  the 
problems  facing  him  in  any  given  professional 
area  of  employment.  He  must  be  willing  to 
function  in  the  most  competent  manner  pos- 
sible. He  must  have  ability  to  travel,  to  com- 
municate both  verbally  and  in  written  form. 
He  need  not  be  a  straight  A  or  B  student, 
but  he  should  have  without  question  the  mo- 
tivation to  pursue  a  professional  training 
course  to  completion. 

If  we  can  agree  that  the  preceding  state- 
ments are  a  reasonable  foundation  on  which 
to  build  a  program  of  professional  placement, 
then  let  us  see  what  happened  at  Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 

What  Happened  at  Reading, 
Pennsylvania 

In  January,  I960,  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  granted  a  small  sum  of  money 
to  the  Office  of  the  Blind,  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  develop  a  planning  committee  re- 
lated to  problems  and  techniques  in  the  place- 
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nier.t  of  blind  persons  in  professional  occupa- 
tions. After  some  three  days  of  exchanging 
ideas,  thoughts,  etc.,  the  planning  committee 
drew  up  a  report  and  recommended  that  this 
was  an  area  in  which  OVR  needed  to  take 
leadership  in  developing  additional  knowledge 
and   skills. 

In  our  mind,  too  frequently  proper  tribute 
is  not  paid  to  the  Federal  office.  With  the 
interest  of  services  for  the  blind  under  the 
direction  of  Lou  Rives,  we  were  asked  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  of  research,  and  this  was  done. 
It  contained  three  basic  objectives; 

1.  To  secure  the  names  of  as  many  blind 
people  as  possible  who  were  successfully  em- 
ployed in  professional  occupations,  the  meas- 
ure of  success  being  the  income  and  status 
of  the  blind  person  compared  to  a  sighted 
person  practicing  in  the  profession  the  same 
number  of  years;  as  a  part  of  securing  these 
names,  to  personally  interview  as  many  as  pos- 
sible on  tape  and  from  this  material  to  formu- 
late phase  two. 

2.  The  second  phase  of  the  research  was  to 
begin  an  examination  of  the  problems  facing 
blind  persons  in  fifteen  professional  areas  of 
employment  and  to  learn  something  of  the 
techniques  of  how  they  got  into  the  profes- 
sion, how  they  were  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves, their  general  acceptance,  how  they 
solved  problems  and,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  to  learn  all  we  could  about  the  blind 
person  and  his  relationship  to  his  sighted  col- 
leagues. As  a  part  of  this,  we  agreed  to  pro- 
duce a  teachable  body  of  knowledge  for  state 
agency  personnel  with  a  view  toward  making 
these  persons  more  competent  in  dealing  with 
professional    placement   problems. 

3.  The  third  phase  of  the  project  now  rests 
in  the  laps  of  the  gods  and  in  the  hands  of 
OVR,  for  this  is  to  produce  in  final  form  a 
resource  volume  of  some  twenty  to  twenty-two 
chapters,  covering  fifteen  professional  areas  of 
employment,  together  with  other  valuable  data 
which  can  be  used  by  state  agencies,  private 
agencies,  public  and  private  schools  and  li- 
braries across  the  country.  This  volume  is 
hopefully  to  be  produced  in  ink-print.  Braille 
and  recorded  form.  More  than  ten  chapters 
of  the  volume,  together  with  a  vast  fund  of 
additional  resource  materials,  has  been  pre- 
pared   in   rough   and    has   be.en    distributed    to 


the    Reading    Workshop    participants    and    to 
a  few  other  individuals. 

At  the  Reading  course  we  endeavored  to 
cover  the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  rehabilitation  agency's  responsibility 
in  providing  placement  service  in  professional 
occupations. 

2.  The  applicant's  responsibility  in  prop- 
erly preparing  himself  to  accept  training  and 
placement  in  a  professional   occupation. 

3.  Something  of  the  structure  of  the  normal 
personality. 

4.  Reading  efficiency. 

5.  How  to  take  the  hard-to-take  courses. 

6.  Ten  areas  of  professional  employment 
including: 

A.  Law. 

B.  Mathematics. 

C.  Science. 

D.  Health    and    related    fields. 

E.  Public     school     and     private     school 

teaching. 

F.  Collegiate    teaching. 

G.  Journalism   and   verbal   arts. 
H.  Business  managerial. 

I.    Sales,  other  than  retail. 

7.  Public    Speaking. 

8.  How  to  write  an  application  and  how  to 
write  a  profile. 

9.  Public  relations. 

10.  How  to  do  the  job  of  placement. 

The  preceding  is  merely  a  brief  outline  of 
what  we  attempted  to  do  in  the  two  full  weeks 
of  class  sessions.  We  leave  it  to  those  who 
participated  as  to  whether  they  learned  and 
are  now  in  a  position  to  do  a  better  job  of 
serving   blind   persons. 

What  Does  the  Future  Hold? 

With  the  investment  in  money  which  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  al- 
ready made,  and  the  investment  that  we  have 
made  in  staff  time  as  well  as  the  research  sub- 
contracting facility,  the  Personnel  Research 
Center  of  Philadelphia,  it  may  be  asked ;  Wh;r 
does   the   future   hold?      Briefly,   I   would   like 
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to   suggest   the   following   for   your   considera- 
tion; 

1.  The  production  and  publication  of  a 
meaningful  and  useful  resource  book  covering 
an  area  of  employment  which  in  its  present 
stage  of  development  is  comparable  to  indus- 
trial placement  twenty  years  ago.  However, 
this  volume  will  not  be  based  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  an  armchair  researcher,  but  rather  will 
come  from  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those 
blind  persons  who  have  experienced  the  rough 
road  of  employment  in  the  professions. 

2.  Having  produced  one  course,  at  least  in 
skeletal  form,  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  it 
should  point  the  way  for  an  improved  course 
in  subject  matter,  technique  and  staffing,  in 
order  to  better  enable  state  and  private  agencies 
to  do  the  job  expected  of  them  in  profes- 
sional placement. 

3.  As  a  result  of  the  research  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Reading  course,  it  has  al- 
ready opened  greater  opportunities  for  the 
blind  in  professional  employment,  and  we 
need  only  cite  the  experience  of  one  state  to 
justify  this  statement. 

4.  We  believe  that  this  research  is  appli- 
cable to  other  areas  of  employment  for  the 
blind  and  that  it  well  may  fully  substantiate, 
or  for  that  matter  even  change,  some  of  the 
concepts  of  placement  which  have  existed  for 
over  twenty  years  in  the  industrial,  clerical  and 
rural    occupations. 

In  summary,  placing  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  persons  in  professional  occupa- 
tions, we  believe,  has  come  into  its  own  as  a 


result  of  this  research;  that  because  of  it  we 
are  developing  and  can  develop  better  and 
improved  techniques  in  placement.  Moreover, 
because  of  it  we  have  established  a  bridgehead 
to  open  more  opportunities  in  not  only  the 
existing  professions,  but  in  others  which  have 
not  yet  been  tapped.  Assuredly,  we  speak  with 
a  feeling  of  real  prejudice  regarding  the  proj- 
ect and  its  results  because  this  has  been  the 
completion  of  a  life-long  dream  in  rehabili- 
tation. 

Finally,  if  the  total  efforts  sincerely  mean 
anything  to  the  field  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, and  the  services  to  blind  persons,  then 
again  it  is  necessary  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
leadership,  understanding  and  support  we  re- 
ceived from  Lou  Rives  and  Services  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion. We  must  of  necessity  recognize  the 
over  500  blind  persons  who  so  readily  volun- 
teered their  services  for  interview  and  who 
found  that  no  holds  were  barred  in  exploring 
all  of  the  avenues  and  ramifications  of  their 
problems,  their  setbacks  and  their  successes. 
Lastly,  we  would  be  remiss  not  to  recognize 
the  outstanding  effort  of  the  staff  of  the 
Personnel  Research  Center  in  fulfilling  its 
obligation  under  the  terms  of  the  subcontract 
and  to  my  own  staff  for  the  time  and  effort 
it  put  forth  in  helping  to  finalize  the  project 
thus  far.  Each  of  us  believe  we  have  been 
privileged  in  a  small  way  to  contribute  to 
greater  employment  opportunities  for  the 
blind,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  pre- 
senting the  professional  field  of  work  for  the 
blind  with  a  volume  that  can  be  used  in  the 
furtherance   of  this   objective. 


AFB'S  NEW  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

John  R.  Butler,  Director 

National  Personnel  Referral  Service 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


The  National  Personnel  Referral  Service 
was  established  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  A 
grant  from  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation   enabled    the    American    Foundation    to 


strengthen  and  expand  an  informal  service  that 
had  been  maintained  over  the  years. 

The  National  Personnel  Referral  Service  is 
designed  to  serve  professional  and  administra- 
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tive  personnel  who  are  seeking  opportunities 
in  the  field  of  blindness  as  well  as  to  assist 
administrators  in  their  search  for  qualified 
candidates  to  fill  staff  vacancies. 

The  goal  of  National  Personnel  Referral 
Service  is  to  become  one  of  the  effective  agents 
you  enlist  in  your  efforts  to  improve  the  stand- 
ards of  services  to  the  nation's  blind  children 
and  adults. 

Recruitment  and  referral  is  the  primary 
function  of  the  Service.  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  activity  the  Service  has  a  role  in  the 
following : 

1.  Encouraging  and  assisting  organizations 
to  develop  professional  job  descriptions,  as 
well  as  good  personnel   practices. 

2.  Facilitating  job  mobility  of  personnel  in 
the  field  of  blindness — upward  mobility  for 
those  ready  to  assume  more  responsibile  posi- 
tions, and  geographic  mobility  for  those  who 
find  it  necessary  to  move  to  another  region  of 
the  country. 

3.  Encouraging  personnel  now  employed  in 
the  field  of  blindness  to  acquire  the  additional 
education  or  training  that  will  further  qualify 
them  for  professional  and  administrative  posi- 
tions. 

4.  Serving  as  a  national  source  for  infor- 
mation about  the  job  market,  job  candidates, 
professional  qualifications,  salaries,  and  per- 
sonnel practices  for  this  field. 

Systems  and  forms  for  the  registration  of 
personnel,  for  listing  job  openings,  and  for 
communication  between  the  Service  and  the 
registrants,  as  well  as  between  the  Service  and 
employers,  have  been  worked  out.  An  inten- 
sive advertising  campaign,  aimed  at  attracting 
well-qualified  personnel  to  this  field,  has  been 
going  on  for  a  year.  Ads  are  being  submit- 
ted on  a  regular,  year-around  basis  to  seven 
professional   journals. 

As  of  June  30th,  358  persons  have  active 
registrations  with  the  Service.  A  total  of  110 
jobs  have  been  listed,  61  of  these  positions 
were  still  open  as  of  June  30th.  Thirteen 
known  placements  were  made  during  the  year, 
two  were  on  the  executive  level  and  five  were 
on  the  supervisory  level,  and  the  others  were 
on  the  practitioner  level  in  social  work,  teach- 


ing, vocational  rehabilitation,  and  home  teach- 
ing. The  total  activity  of  the  Service  increases 
markedly  each  quarter,  especially  the  past  one 
that  included  April,  May  and  June. 

An  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Service  has 
been  appointed.  The  Committee  is  made  up 
of  personnel  with  outstanding  backgrounds  in 
social  welfare  administration,  special  education, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  social  work,  and  per- 
sonnel administration.  Miss  Elizabeth  Cos- 
grove,  who,  as  you  know,  recently  completed 
the  Home  Teacher  Study  for  the  AAWB,  is 
the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

Important  recommendations  were  made  at 
the  first  Advisory  Committee  meeting.  It 
recommended  that  the  Service  collect  refer- 
ences on  the  registrants  so  that  complete  per- 
sonnel files  can  be  developed  and  sent  out  to 
prospective  employers.  The  Foundation  re- 
acted favorably  to  this  recommendation,  and 
a  clerical  position,  one  that  will  be  needed 
to  carry  out  the  extra  work  in  collecting  ref- 
erences, has  been  added  to  the  National  Per- 
sonnel Referral  Service. 

Another  recommendation  the  Advisory 
Committee  made  has  been  adopted.  Now,  all 
personnel  registering  with  the  Service  must 
have  the  professional  qualifications  that  are 
required  by  the  authoritative  professional  as- 
sociation in  his  field,  for  example,  a  social 
worker  must  have  a  master's  degree  in  social 
work,  a  teacher  must  have  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  an  accredited  college  or  university  and 
have  a  valid  teacher's  certificate.  This  recom- 
mendation by  the  Committee  can  be  a  factor 
in  circumventing  the  development  of  narrow 
sub-professional  specialties  within  the  field  of 
blindness. 

The  Foundation  has  also  contracted  with  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor,  for  a  salary  survey  on  20 
job  titles  in  the  field  of  blindness.  The  data 
that  will  be  forthcoming  will  provide  valu- 
able guidance  to  administrators  who  are  plan- 
ning salary  reviews.  Salary,  of  course,  is  the 
key   in    the   recruitment   of   personnel. 

Encouraging  best  describes  the  developmert 
of  National  Personnel  Referral  Service  to  date. 
I  hope  that  next  year  I  can  use  an  even  better 
adjective  describing  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  NPRS. 
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A  PROGRAM  IN  DEVELOPING  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  COMPETITIVE  OCCUPATIONS 

Louis   Vieceli,   Coordinator 

Placement  Counselor  Training   Program 

Southern   Illinois   University,   Carbondale,   Illinois 


Pertinence  to  an  adequate  treatment  of  this 
subject  seems  to  rest  on  an  understanding  of 
the  background  and  history  of  our  program 
"Developing  Employment  Opportunities  for 
Blind  Persons  in  Competitive  Occupations." 
In  June,  1958,  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation assembled  an  ai  hoc  committee 
to  define  needs  for  training  personnel  en- 
gaged in  work  with  the  blind,  and  to  deter- 
mine areas  which  should  receive  preferential 
consideration  for  training  courses.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  and  encouraged  OVR  to 
give  first  consideration  to  professional  train- 
ing to  counselors  responsible  for  the  place- 
ment of  blind  persons  in  competitive  occu- 
pations 

Subsequently,  SIU  was  asked  and  did  sub- 
mit a  proposal  to  OVR  setting  up  our  six- 
weeks'  short  course.  The  first  session  was  of- 
fered in  April,  1959-  Much  assistance  for 
planning  the  program  came  from  state  agen- 
cies personnel  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  AFB, 
OVR,  and  other  leaders  in  the  field.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  was,  and  is,  to  pro- 
vide skill  and  attitudinal  training  for  pro- 
fessional personnel  who  are  preparing  to  coun- 
sel with  employers  and/or  blind  individuals 
relative    to   jobs   in    competitive   occupations. 

The  immediate  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
course   are: 

1.  To  Instill  in  the  counselor  a  more  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  world  of  work. 

2.  To  provide  counselors  with  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  and  skills  to  build  and  main- 
tain an  employment  program  in  which  blind 
persons  may  be  placed  at  the  level  of  their 
competence. 

3.  To  provide  counselors  with  necessary 
skills  to  develop  a  method  of  selecting  and 
demonstrating  jobs  that  may  be  performed 
with  little  or  no  sight. 


4.  To  help  counselors  acquire  a  method  of 
identifying  and  selling  the  abilities  of  blind 
persons. 

5.  To  provide  counselors  with  skills  essen- 
tial to  analyze  jobs. 

6.  To  expand  and  develop  new  job  areas 
in   which   blind   persons   may   be   placed. 

7.  To  aid  the  counselor  in  establishing  a 
pattern  of  training  for  the  blind  worker. 

Consistent  with  the  belief  of  constantly  up- 
grading our  efforts,  in  August,  I960,  the  Uni- 
versity assembled  an  evaluation  committee  to 
take  a  candid  look  at  our  program  in  order 
to  help  us  improve  the  course.  This  com- 
mittee included  Doug  MacFarland,  Norman 
Yoder,  V.  S.  Harshbarger,  Homer  Nowatski, 
Art  Voorhees,  Bill  Wood,  and  former  trainees 
from  each  course.  From  this  evaluation  came 
many  suggestions  and  ideas  that  were  im- 
plemented, and  we  feel  such  ideas  helped 
strengthen  our  program.  Then,  in  May  of 
this  year,  the  University  culminated  the  over- 
all aim  by  holding  the  first  Supervisors' 
Orientation  Course.  Eighteen  supervisors  at- 
tended. It  was  felt  imperative  that  state 
agency  staffs,  who  have  supervisory  responsi- 
bilities in  the  day-to-day  performance  of 
counselors,  be  made  aware  of  the  scope  of  the 
program  and  how  some  of  the  problems  re- 
lated to  placement  are  approached.  From 
this  orientation  we  hoped  to  effect  supervision 
that  was  and  is  consistent  with  our  teaching 
efforts,  and  also  permit  more  effective  feed- 
back to  us  after  the  counselors  return  home. 
The  Rehabilitation  Institute  has  been  most 
encouraged  by  the  response  and  help  given 
by  the  supervisors. 

To  date,  we  have  had  eight  courses  with  94 
counselors  in  attendance,  representing  40 
states,  Puerto  Rico  and  Mexico,  from  general 
rehabilitation  agencies,  agencies  for  the  blind. 
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and  private  agencies  having  responsibility  for 
working  with  the  blind  and  visually  handi- 
capped. These  trainees  have  represented  pro- 
fessionals with  limited  work  experience  in 
agencies  to  those  counselors  with  fifteen  or 
more  years  of  work.  Apparently  most  have 
felt  that  the  experience  has  not  only  been 
enriching,  but  that  it  has  paid  off  in  their  day- 
to-day  activities.  All  of  our  OVR  regions  have 
now  been  represented.  Region  V  and  VII 
have  had  full  representation  from  among  the 
states  attending  our  course. 

Taking  a  look  at  the  national  picture  of 
agencies  serving  the  blind,  we  can  see  at  least 
two  kinds  of  programs.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  agencies  which  feel  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  one,  two  or  more  individuals 
who  are  responsible  for  placement  on  referrals 
from  rehabilitation  counselors,  while  othei 
agencies  feel  that  the  rehabilitation  counselor 
in  his  own  district  office  is  better  equipped  to 
handle  placement  as  he  would  any  other  part 
of  the  rehabilitation  process.  No  evaluation 
of  either  system  is  intended,  for  it  is  believed 
that  the  idea  discussed  herein  can  be  effectively 
used  by  both  types  of  counselors  or  rehabili- 
tation workers. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  past  about  selec- 
tive placement,  about  knowing  the  client  and 
going  out  to  get  a  specific  job  for  a  specific 
client — the  old  cliche,  "Fit  man  to  job  or  job 
to  man."  A  great  deal  has  been  done  and 
many  clients  placed  in  this  manner.  However, 
there  are  some  who  believe  (and  with  whom 
I  agree)  that  a  great  deal  more  can  be  ac- 
complished with  the  broader  concept  of  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  employment  re- 
sources in  which  blind  persons  may  be  placed. 
Perhaps  employment  resources  are  best  de- 
veloped by  first  creating  an  atmosphere  or 
relationship  with  employers  from  which  they 
become  receptive  to  the  idea  that  a  blind  per- 
son, when  properly  placed,  can  produce  com- 
petitively in  the  world  of  work.  If  this  is  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  counselor,  it  must  be 
a  systematic  and  planned  part  of  his  work 
schedule  and  must  be  done  as  a  regular  part 
of  his  work  activities.  The  counselor  cannot 
wait  until  he  has  a  client  ready  for  placement, 
then  start  looking  for  a  suitable  job  for  him. 
With  the  concept  of  already  having  an  em- 
ployment program  when  the  client  is  ready  for 
employment,  the  counselor  knows  where  jobs 


suitable  for  him  can  be  found.  In  addition, 
this  kir.d  of  program  will  improve  quality  of 
placement,  expand  types  of  jobs  available,  and 
will  tend  to  reduce  lag  between  job  readiness 
and   placement. 

This  approach  becomes  a  selling  job  or  a 
job  of  changing  attitudes  toward  blindness — 
not  high  pressure  selling  but  a  high  caliber 
professional  selling.  The  counselor  must  be 
understanding,  permissive,  and  accepting  of 
the  employers  fears  and  misunderstandings  of 
what  blind  persons  can  do,  and  then  try  to 
help  the  employer  know  and  change  some  of 
the  attitudes.  If  the  counselor  gives  the  em- 
ployer an  opportunity  to  put  these  fears  "on 
the  table",  there  is  a  better  chance  he  will  be 
able  to  answer  unaggresively  the  questions  or 
fears.  The  counselor  must  accept  such  reserva- 
tions on  the  part  of  employers  with  under- 
standing and  appreciation.  In  so  doing,  he 
begins  to  create  the  climate  preparatory  to 
developing  that  plant,  since  this  kind  of  ex- 
emplary behavior  assures  that  employer  of 
strength,  steadiness  and  the  interpersonal  skills 
of  blind  people.  In  addition,  the  counselor, 
of  course,  should  convey  that  he  has  the  ability 
to  select  both  the  job  and  the  client  to  fill 
a  suitable  job.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is 
understood  that  the  counselor  must  have  suit- 
able tools  to  know  his  clients,  must  be  able  to 
select  jobs  that  can  be  performed  without  sight 
through  his  knowledge  of  job  analysis  (with 
respect  to  blindness),  and  he  must  be  able 
to  explain  new  skills  and  substitute  methods 
a  blind  person  can  use  in  his  job  perform- 
ance. Further,  the  counselor  must  know  his 
community  resources  and  must  know  what 
jobs  are  in  this  area.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  occupational  information  can  be  obtained 
from  employers,  from  employees,  from  job 
analysis  and  from  observation  of  jobs  being 
performed.  With  our  limited  amount  of  oc- 
cupational information  written  for  blind  per- 
sons, much  can  be  gained  by  observing  jobs 
being  performed,  and  analyzing  whether  the 
job  requires  sight. 

Under  the  concept  of  developing  a  broad 
employment  program,  it  is  necessary  that  in- 
itial contacts  be  made  with  top  management 
levels  so  that  favorable  company  policy  can 
be  established  relative  to  the  hiring  of  the 
blind  or  visually  handicapped.  At  this  stage, 
all  the  counselor  is  interested  in  is  creating  a 
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favorable  attitude  with  top  management  so 
that,  if  a  job  can  be  found  in  his  organization 
that  can  be  performed  without  sight,  he  would 
listen  to  the  counselor's  proposition.  The  coun- 
selor must  continue  to  use  the  art  of  sales- 
manship all  the  way  down  to  the  production 
line  with  each  individual  he  comes  in  con- 
tact with  as  he  goes  through  the  plant. 

Basically,  there  are  five  steps  in  develop- 
ing and  maintaining  an  employment  program: 
Pre-approach,  approach,  demonstration,  place- 
ment, and   follow-up. 

In  the  pre-approach  the  counselor  must 
have  information  regarding  the  types  of  indus- 
tries located  in  his  community.  The  follow- 
ing is  what  some  of  us  feel  is  the  minimum 
information  the  counselor  should  have  before 
preparing  or  arranging  a  plant  contact: 

1.  Name,  title,  responsibility  of  top  man- 
agement. 

2.  Number   and   types   of  employees. 

3.  Types   of  products  or  services. 

4.  Seasonal  trends,  if  any. 

Keep  in  mind  that  this  is  minimum  infor- 
mation needed,  and  any  additional  material 
about  the  plant  or  management  will  help 
further  in  planning  your  approach.  Much  of 
this  information  can  be  obtained  from  com- 
munity agencies  with  which  we  work,  such  as 
the  State  Employment  Service,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  labor  unions,  agricultural  agents, 
clients,  other  individuals  and  other  resources. 

In  the  approach  phase,  the  objective  is  to 
effect  the  adoption  of  a  policy  which  is  favor- 
able to  the  employment  of  a  blind  person. 
Interviews  with  top  management  must  be 
completed  and  a  favorable  policy  should  be 
forthcoming  before  initiating  contact  with 
other  management  or  production  people.  Here 
the  counselor  must  emphasize  and  point  out 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  selective  place- 
ment of  blind  workers,  such  as  regular  attend- 
ance, attention  to  duties,  beneficial  effect  on 
the  morale  of  the  plant  personnel,  safety  rec- 
ords, production,  and  high  quality  of  work. 
The  counselor  must  be  ready  and  anticipate 
questions  management  may  have  against  hir- 
ing a  blind  person — even  help  them  clarify — 
so  he  is  better  ready  to  answer  ail  questions 
management  might  have.  He  must  then  se- 
cure the  approval  and  cooperation  of  manage- 


ment and  arrange  for  a  plant  tour  to  look  at 
jobs  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  and  demon- 
strating feasible  jobs  that  do  not  require  sight. 
The  plant  analysis  properly  conducted  can 
demonstrate : 

1.  Many  jobs  do  not  require  sight. 

2.  Blind  persons  readily  can  be  absorbed 
in  the  plant  personnel. 

3.  Blindness  does  not  effect  one's  speed  of 
learning. 

4.  A  competent  blind  person  sets  a  good 
example    for   other   workers. 

5.  Blind  workers  exercise  a  high  degree  of 
care  on  the  job. 

6.  Efficiency  in  production  need  not  be 
hampered  by  loss  of  sight,  particularly  if 
properly  placed. 

7.  Show  that  the  blind  person  can  compen- 
sate for  loss  of  sight  through  use  of  other 
channels. 

During  this  analysis,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
counselor  develop  goodwill  and  cooperation  of 
all  plant  personnel,  including  the  foreman, 
supervisor  and  potential  coworkers.  The 
totally  blind  counselor  has  an  opportunity  to 
now  show  that  the  blind  can  move  with 
safety  through  the  plant,  and  also  that  a  blind 
worker  is  able  to  follow  instructions  from  the 
foreman  and  fit  into  the  plant.  The  sighted 
counselor  can  do  the  same,  only  here  he  must 
be  able  to  tell  the  foreman  how  a  blind  per- 
son will  do  these  things.  In  arranging  for 
placement  after  the  job  has  been  selected  that 
can  be  performed  without  sight,  the  counselor 
should  be  sure  the  job  is  compatible  with  the 
known  and  potential  skills  of  the  client. 

After  the  agreement  is  reached  on  hiring  a 
blind  person,  the  counselor  is  expected  to 
make  complete  arrangements  as  to  the  exact 
day  and  hour  the  client  will  be  brought  to 
the  plant.  He  should  accompany  the  client 
to  the  job  and  assist  the  foreman,  if  needed, 
in  the  instruction  process.  The  counselor  may 
be  wise  to  remain  with  the  client  until  he  is 
certain  the  client  is  learning  and  adjusting  ap- 
propriately to  new  conditions  of  the  job.  If 
the  client  or  employer  indicates  his  perform- 
ance is  not  suitable,  an  immediate  analysis  of 
the  factors  involved  should  be  made.  If  then 
another  competent  blind  worker  is  not  avail- 
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able  to  meet  job  demands,  the  counselor 
should  complete  arrangements  for  future 
placement. 

The  final  step  in  the  placement  process  is 
follow-up.  It  may  involve  the  client  or  the 
employer.  Follow-up  should  provide  answers 
to: 

Is   the   client   satisfied? 
Is   the   employer  satisfied? 
Are   job   modifications   needed? 
Is   client  adjusting   to  work,   employer   and 
supervisors,  and   many  other  work  problems? 

Follow-up  also  serves  additional  purposes: 

Indicates  counselor's  continuing  interest  in 
client. 

Indicates  counselor's  interest  in  employer's 
welfare. 

Expands  counselor's  fund  of  occupational 
information. 

May  lay  ground  work  for  future  placements. 

Helps  to  evaluate  effectiveness  of  service. 

Provides  leads   to  improve  counseling. 

Suggest   needs    for   training   programs. 

Now,  how  do  we  approve  these  concepts  or 
objectives?  Basically,  the  program  can  be 
divided  into  three  two-week  units.  The  first 
two  weeks  are  spent  on  the  University  campus 
in  Carbondale,  utilizing  class  situations  cover- 
ing principles  of  behavior,  salesmanship,  man- 
agement, job  analysis,  and  fundamentals  of  in- 


dustrial organization  and  operation.  During 
this  period,  each  afternoon  is  spent  in  the 
\ccational  shops  in  which  the  trainees  learn 
to  operate  a  number  of  machines.  The  shop 
experiences  at  the  Vocational  Technical  In- 
stitute at  Southern  Acres  includes  work  in 
machine  shop,  wood  shop,  and  auto  shop. 
The  trainees  also  visit  the  laundry,  cafeteria 
and  physical  plant.  In  the  physical  plant  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  in  the  sheet 
metal  shop,  plumbing  shop,  upholstery  shop 
and  cabinet  shops.  The  counselors  learn  to 
effectively  use  the  four-point  safety  pattern. 
Such  a  blending  of  theoretical  and  practical 
aspects  of  competitive  employment  is  a  requi- 
site foundation  for  critically  appraising  the 
types  of  skills  blind  persons  can  successfully 
utilize. 

The  next  two  weeks  are  spent  in  the  St. 
Louis  metropolitan  area,  observing  the  demands 
of,  and  describing  all  types  of  competitive 
jobs.  Through  this  method,  the  trainees  en- 
hance their  ability  to  analyze  whether  a  given 
occupation  is  feasible  for  a  particular  blind 
person.  The  trainees  study  a  variety  of  jobs 
to  determine  which  jobs  can  be  performed 
without  sight 

During  the  last  two  weeks,  the  trainees  re- 
turn to  Carbondale  for  additional  course  work 
and  practical  experiences.  At  this  time  the 
didactic  emphasis  is  on  relations  with  labor 
and  developing  employer  relations,  and  also  on 
community  and  agency  resources  leading  to 
employment  programs. 


MOBILITY  ON  THE  MOVE 

Fred  Silver,  Technical  Director 

Peripatology  Program,  Boston  College 

Administrative  Assistant  on  Leave,   St.   Paul's   Rehabilitation   Center 

Newton,  Massachusetts 


It  is  a  profound  pleasure  to  be  asked  to 
tell  you  about  what  I  like  to  think  of  as 
"Mobility  on  the  Move." 

I  take,  at  this  moment,  the  liberty  to  make 
sure  that  I  get  across  the  idea  that  mobility  is 
on    the   move.      Some   few   years    ago,    I    had 


the  honor  of  being  the  only  mobility  instruc- 
tor on  the  staff  of  St.  Paul's  Rehabilitation 
Center,  the  only  mobility  instructor  in  and 
around  St.  Paul's  and  the  only  mobility  in- 
structor in  New  England.  A  fellow  staff  mem- 
ber, through  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  referred  to 
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me  as  "Mr.  Mobility."  Now,  taking  this  slip 
in  deepest  humility  I  say  to  you  that,  in  four 
months,  I  have  been  to  Norfolk,  Virginia; 
Portsmith,  Virginia;  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia;  Washington,  D.  C; 
Richmond,  Virginia;  Chicago,  Illinois;  and 
now  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  From  here  I  go 
to  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  then  to  Boston, 
where,  it  seems,  I  stop  once  in  awhile.  As- 
suming that  I  can  take  such  liberties  as  the 
title  Mr.  Mobility,  I  say  that  mobility  is  on 
the  move.  As  a  close  sequel  to  this,  I  think 
of  my  one-time  membership  in  a  fencing  club 
where,  after  one  year,  I  became  the  Number 
One  Epee  Fencer.  The  only  drawback  was 
that  fact  that  I  was  the  only  epee  fencer  in 
the  club.  If  you  put  this  story  together  with 
the  previous  one,  there  must  be  a  moral  there 
somewhere. 

Turning  now  to  business  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  let  us  examine  some  words:  orienta- 
tion, mobility  and  peripatology.  According  to 
Webster,  "orientation"  means  position  with 
relation  to  points  of  the  compass;  "mobility" 
means  the  ability  to  make  easy  movement; 
"peripatology",  a  coined  word,  means  the 
science  and  art  of  developing  the  remaining 
senses  in  blind  persons  in  order  to  achieve 
optimum  orientation  and  mobility. 

The  very  definitions  of  the  words  tend  to 
indicate  movement.  The  words  in  the  chron- 
ological sequence  indicate  the  incorporation  of 
each  as  we  move  from  the  first  to  the  last. 
Also  it  should  be  noted  the  order  in  which 
these  words  came  into  being — "orientation", 
"mobility,"    "peripatology." 

Until  World  War  II,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  systematic  body  of  knowledge 
which  existed  and  which,  when  skillfully  im- 
parted to  a  blind  person,  would  result  in  a 
safe,  graceful,  mobile,   human   being. 

In  1953  there  was  a  meeting  in  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  which  was  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  establish  some  standards  for 
orientation  or  mobility  instructors.  At  that 
time,  no  one  seemed  ready  for  such  a  step. 
People  appeared  reluctant  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  saying  that  a  person  was  or  was 
not  qualified,  or  there  was  a  lack  of  the 
proper  leadership  in  getting  people  to  do  so. 
It  does  not  matter  where  the  blame  should 
rest,  but  the  important  fact  is  that  six  years 
passed   before    the    next   concerted    effort   was 


made  in  this  area.  This  time,  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  con- 
junction with  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  assembled  a  group  of  people  whose 
purpose  was  to  determine  what  should  go  into 
a  course  for  training  instructors  who  would 
teach  blind  people  orientation,  mobility  or 
peripatology.  This  group,  of  which  I  was 
part,  not  only  had  a  productive  week  in  which 
they  were  successful  in  their  purpose,  but 
they  also  accomplished  something  which  was 
possibly  more  important  than  the  prime  rea- 
son for  the  meeting.  This  accomplishment 
was  the  warm,  friendly,  unity  between  those, 
and  I  say  this  proudly,  experts  in  this  un- 
usual business  of  orientation,  mobility  or  peri- 
patology. There  was  a  meeting  of  many 
philosophies  and  thinking,  throughout  which 
existed  the  common  interest  of  the  blind 
client.  Nowhere  else  in  this  country  has  there 
been  such  an  accomplishment  as  was  achieved 
during  that  week.  Since  that  meeting  was 
made  up  of  mobility  instructors,  I  would  say 
that  the  results  of  the  meeting  really  repre- 
sented  mobility  on  the  move. 

Another  result  of  that  meeting  is  the  exist- 
ing Peripatology  Program  at  Boston  College 
in  Newton,  Massachusetts.  This  program  has 
made,  and  is  continuing  to  make,  efforts  to 
put  into  practice  the  things  which  the  New 
York  conference  suggested.  This  is  mobility 
on  the  move. 

For  the  first  time,  training  of  instructors 
took  on  a  systematized  look.  Plans  were  made 
to  give  these  prospective  instructors  something 
more  than  the  pure  skills  which  they  would 
teach.  They  work  under  the  blindfold  to 
learn  that  a  simple  skill,  which  is  easily 
learned  with  sight,  is  not  necessarily  easy  to 
learn  without  sight.  They  work  under  the 
blindfold  to  discover  ways  of  getting  ideas  and 
thoughts  across  to  their  prospective  clients. 
These  things  are  not  new,  but  when  I  speak 
from  my  own  point  of  view,  the  pointing  out 
of  why  the  blindfold  is  worn  as  the  skill  is 
learned  is  new.  A  course  in  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  human  senses  gives  mobility  a 
new  look  as  human  engineering  becomes  part 
of  the  peripatologist's   background. 

In  order  to  balance  and  round  out  the 
prospective  instructors  in  compliance  with  the 
Guide   from   the  New  York   Conference,   we 
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have  tried  to  give  those  things  which  will 
bring  home  the  awareness  that  they  will  be 
working  with  people,  with  human  beings,  and 
that  they  themselves  are  human  beings.  This 
approach  means  that  mobility  is  on  the  move. 

The  peripatology  program  is  located  in  the 
university  setting  which  is  mobility  on  the 
move.  Now,  certain  basic  requirements  have 
to  be  met  which  was  not  generally  true  just 
a  little  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  This  is 
movement.  This  also  means  that  all  who 
undergo  this  particular  course  will  have,  to 
some  degree,  met  and  satisfied  even  more  re- 
quirements. 

This  course  means  that  those  who  success- 
fully undergo  it  will  have  some  recognized 
proof  that  they  are  qualified.  They  will  have 
a  degree  from  an  accredited  university,  Boston 
College.  A  new  course  of  this  type  is  about 
to  begin  at  Western  Michigan  Reserve.  This 
is  mobility  on  the  move. 

There  are  provisions  made  which  provide 
the  opportunity  to  understand  one's  self,  which 
is  the  key  to  understanding  others.  Peripa- 
tology provides  also  for  a  broad  background 
in  what  blindness  is,  what  blindness  can  do, 
what  can  be  done  about  it  and  some  of  the 
obstacles  which  sometimes  stand  in  the  path 
of  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

There  are  opportunities  to  see  and  learn 
first  hand  of  many  approaches  and  philoso- 
phies in  the  field  of  work  with  blindness  and 
blind  people.  Students  of  this  course  visit 
as  many  installations  and  agencies  as  possible 
— the  Seeing  Eye,  the  V.A.  Center  at  Mines 
V.A.  Hospital,  the  Massachusetts  Eye  &  Ear 
Infirmary,  and  others.  There  is  the  idea  of 
visiting  and  learning  of  other  types  of  rehab- 
ilitation, in  order  that  a  clearer  picture  of  re- 
habilitation of  blind  people  may  be  perceived. 
This  seems  to  me  to  indicate  some  movement. 

When  I  think  about  mobility  as  a  whole,  I 
am  reminded  of  part  of  a  report  of  home 
teachers  of  the  adult  blind  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  in  March  of  this  year.  In 
Chapter   Six,   there   is   a   section   on   mobility 


instruction  in  which  the  home  teachers  say, 
"The  fact  is  that,  since  most  of  the  clients  of 
most  home  teachers  do  not  have  access  to  in- 
structors who  have  had  systematic  training  to 
instruct  in  foot-travel,  the  home  teacher  finds 
herself  in  the  position  of  choosing  between 
helping  the  client  as  well  as  she  can  to  'get 
up  and  live'  or  letting  him  sit  until  the  com- 
munity or  his  agency  provides  trained  in- 
structors." This  fact  was  referred  to  by  the 
special  advisers  to  this  study  as  a  "national 
disgrace".  While  this  is  not  strictly  mobility, 
it  is  closely  allied  and  tends  to  give  more 
impetus  to  the  move  that  mobility  is  making 
in  this  country.  Agencies  for  the  blind  are 
more  or  less  aligning  themselves,  as  have  the 
home  teachers,  by  making  provisions  to  have  a 
trained  mobility  instructor  on  the  staff,  and 
this  gives  more  force  to  movement  of  mobility. 

Let  me  summarize  what  peripatology  is  en- 
deavoring to  do:  peripatology  proposes,  in 
addition  to  teaching  skills  to  its  students,  to 
expose  them  (the  students)  to  knowledge, 
which  provides  the  opportunity  to  go  that 
"step  beyond" — to  go  that  step  beyond,  which 
comes  about  through  self-understanding,  and 
which  will  pave  the  way  towards  the  under- 
standing of  those  people  with  whom  they 
will  work. 

If  we  are  successful,  then  mobility  is  on 
the  move.  It  is  on  the  move  because  we  are 
training  instructors  who  will  know  that  it 
is  not  really  mobility  that  they  will  teach,  but 
rather  it  will  be  people  whom  they  will  teach. 

If  we  are  successful,  we  will  graduate  in- 
structors who  will  be  technically  skillful  and 
who  can  impart  this  technical  skill  to  their 
clients  in  a  human  give-and-take  type  of  re- 
lationship; to  turn  out  instructors  who  have 
empathy  without  the  pitying  sympathy.  Only 
when  this  happens,  is  mobility  on  the  move. 

As  I  listened  to  Mr.  Wood  on  last  evening, 
I  felt  good,  because  here  was  someone  else 
who  spoke  of  love.  Only  when  love  permeates 
all  of  our  mobility  programs  does  "mobility" 
really  mean  "move". 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  LANGUAGE-TEACHING  PROJECT 

GEORGETOWN 

Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  Chief,  Services  to  the  Blind 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Washington,  D.  C. 


One  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation projects  which  has  generated  quite  a 
lot  of  interest  is  a  course  supported  by  a 
grant  to  Georgetown  University,  which  we 
call  the  Russian  Language  Course.  This  is  an 
experiment  in  teaching  blind  students  a 
foreign  language  (Russian)  aurally,  to  meet 
the  demands  for  translators. 

The  project  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
we  Americans  are  so  seldom  bilingual  with 
any  effectiveness,  and  rarely  indeed  is  anyone 
in  this  country  multilingual. 

In  a  time  when  international  understand- 
ing is  so  necessary,  this  has  created  necessity 
of  a  kind  which  is  the  characteristic  oppor- 
tunity of  rehabilitation.  The  need  became  ap- 
parent to  Georgetown  University  and  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  almost  simul- 
taneously. The  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  our  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  with  the  Coun- 
cil's wholehearted  support.  With  unusual 
rapidity  a  grant  was  arranged.  It  was  literally 
a  Fall  Harvest  of  an  idea  planted  in  the  Spring. 

In  order  to  activate  this  course,  virtually  all 
the  administrative  elements  of  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  were  brought  into 
play.  Of  very  special  interest  and  importance 
is  the  fact  that  13  states  are  represented: 
Colorado,  Florida,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts,  Montana,  Oklahoma,  Penn- 
sylvania, Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
Some  of  these  states  got  students  ready  to 
come  to  the  course  in  five  days. 

Another  resource  of  very  obvious  impor- 
tance was  Georgetown  University,  which  vali- 
antly dealt  with  seemingly  insurmountable 
problems,  and  here  the  special  genius  of  Dr. 
Leon  Dostert  has  pervaded  all  the  action 
taken.  Dr.  Dostert  is  a  linguist  of  very  great 
distinction,   but   his   exceptional   merit   for   us 


has  been  the  natural  disposition  to  treat  blind 
people  as  people,  rather  than  as  strange  or 
different   beings. 

One  basic  question  was  how  candidates 
should  be  given  a  standard  psychological  ap- 
titude test  when  no  such  test  has  ever  been 
adapted  for  blind  students.  It  was  necessary 
to  devise  and  validate  one,  and  in  this  process 
Dr.  Dostert  brought  into  action  a  very  bril- 
liant young  colleague.  Dr.  R.  C.  Gardner. 
Between  May  and  September  of  I960,  Dr. 
Gardner  not  only  adapted  and  validated  a 
special  psychological  test,  but  administered 
the  test  to  more  than  50  students.  A  gruel- 
ing, time-consuming  process,  the  test  required 
three  hours  to  take.  The  final  phase  of  it 
was  typical  of  our  times.  Six  regional  offices 
of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  es- 
tablished testing  points  to  which  the  states 
sent  candidates.  In  this  way,  the  same  exam- 
iner met  a  group  in  Boston  on  Monday,  in 
New  York  on  Tuesday,  in  Richmond  on 
Wednesday,  in  Kansas  City  on  Friday,  and  the 
first  three  days  of  the  next  week  he  took  care 
of  Denver  and  San  Francisco,  evaluating  the 
results  before  the  following  weekend  was  up. 

Of  very  great  importance  to  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  the  credit  which 
this  brilliant  young  psychologist  gave  to  the 
rehabilitation  screening  processes  of  the  vari- 
ous state  programs.  This  is  one  part  of  the 
activation  of  this  program  which  was  not 
done  in  a  hurry,  because  we  found  the  ground- 
work had  been  done  well  in  advance,  just  in 
the  natural  course  of  what  an  agency  does  with 
clients  in  the  way  of  evaluating  and  testing. 
The  state  agencies  were  ready  and  looking  for 
this  opportunity  when  it  came. 

At  the  end  of  one  year,  we  are  reasonably 
sure  we  have  here  the  possibilities  for  a  very 
special    kind    of   usefulness   for   blind   people. 
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the  kind  of  usefulness  we  like  particularly, 
because  it  fills  a  basic  need  of  the  main  stream 
of  humanity.  It  is  not  off  in  a  backwater. 
It  takes  advantage  of  the  special  dependence 
on  listening,  which  is  a  skill  by  which  so 
many  blind  people  stand  or  fall.  But  the 
skill  is  one  which  all  of  us  use  and  have  in 
common  with  blind  people. 

All  over  the  world  more  and  more  people 
want  to  know  what  other  people  are  saying 
in  other  languages.  Yet  it  is  not  part  of  the 
current  stepped-up  pattern  of  life  to  stop  and 


learn  other  languages  laboriously.  The  most 
creative  reaction  a  disability  can  give  is  a 
sharpened  realization  of  the  need  to  do  things 
a  little  more  carefully  and  a  little  better  than 
someone  else.  If  blind  people  are  willing  to 
go  out  of  their  way  to  learn  to  listen  and 
and  translate  as  carefully  as  an  interpreter 
must,  this  not  only  offers  a  way  of  getting  a 
living,  it  is  a  way  from  the  outer  edge  of 
society  to  the  very  heart  of  it.  Believe  me, 
this  is  what  we  all  want  for  blind  people. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT  OF  BLIND  PERSONS 

Arthur  L,  Voorhees,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Specialist 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


The  industrial  employment  of  blind  persons 
today  is  not  nearly  so  dramatic  as  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  reason  is  that  agen- 
cies serving  the  blind  accept  this  type  of  em- 
ployment in  a  much  more  routine  way  than 
they  used  to.  Blind  people  are  much  more 
aware  now  of  employment  opportunities,  and 
industrial  employers  are  much  more  accus- 
tomed to  hiring  handicapped  people,  includ- 
ing blind  persons. 

The  placement  of  blind  people  in  industry 
has  been  taking  place  ever  since  the  turn  of 
this  century,  but  this  type  of  employment  was 
secured  then  on  a  spasmodic,  unplanned  basis. 
We  heard  of  people  being  placed  in  industry 
in  such  widely  scattered  states  as  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey,  Minnesota,  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan. During  World  War  I,  substantially 
large  numbers  of  blind  persons  were  placed  in 
war  plants  on  such  jobs  as  punch-press  opera- 
tor, mica  splitter,  small-parts  assembler,  coil 
winder,  drill-press  operator,  and  inspector.  As 
soon  as  the  War  was  over,  these  jobs  disap- 
peared, and  for  fifteen  years  or  more  the  em- 
ployment of  a  blind  person  in  industry  was 
almost  unheard  of. 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  which  was 
passed  in  1936,  is  best  known  for  its  effects 
on  the  vending  stand  program  in  the  United 
States.  However,  this  act  also  authorized  that 
studies  be  made  of  industry  to  determine  what 
jobs  could  be  performed  by  blind  persons. 
Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  who  was  then  Chief  of 
Services  to  the  Blind  in  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  which  administered  the 
Act,  seized  upon  this  additional  provision  to 
interest  state  agencies  which  served  the  blind 
in  establishing  industrial  placement  programs 
and  training  placement  personnel. 


Our  friends  to  the  north  in  Canada  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  employment  gains 
made  by  blind  persons  during  World  War  I 
and  had  used  these  as  a  base  for  developing 
a  nation-wide  employment  program.  As  a  re- 
sult, personnel  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  were  trained  to  develop 
industrial  placements,  and  the  industrial  place- 
ment program  for  blind  persons  in  Canada 
was  a  notable  success.  The  Canadian  pro- 
gram, therefore,  offered  an  excellent  training 
ground  for  personnel  of  the  placement  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States.  Officials  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  were 
most  gracious  in  offering  to  train  personnel 
without  charge,  and  a  number  of  such  persons 
received  their  training  under  these  auspices. 

With  the  impetus  of  Mr.  Clunk's  enthusi- 
astic leadership,  interest  in  industrial  place- 
ment grew  to  the  point  where  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  could  no  longer  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  it  for  training.  There- 
fore, some  of  the  states  whose  personnel  had 
been  trained  in  Canada  offered  to  accept  per- 
sonnel from  other  states  for  training.  With 
this  type  of  training  as  its  foundation,  the 
industrial  placement  program  in  the  United 
States  showed  a  phenomenal  growth  between 
1936  and  1943.  At  that  time,  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  considered  blind  people 
to  be  unacceptable  for  their  service.  Conse- 
quently, placements  were  made  without  the 
benefit  of  the  counseling,  diagnostic,  training, 
and  other  services  which  are  available  to  blind 
persons  today. 

Industrial  placement  received  its  real  im- 
petus with  the  passage  of  the  Barden-LaFollette 
Act  (Public  Law  113)  in  1943.  This  act 
made  special  provisions  for  the  vocational  re- 
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habllitation  of  blinded  persons.  From  that 
time  on,  a  steady  growth  has  taken  place  in 
the  development  of  employment  opportunities 
for  blind  persons.  From  1944  until  1948, 
the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion conducted  training  courses  for  employ- 
ment counselors,  thus  strengthening  the  re- 
habilitation program  with  trained  staff  to  de- 
velop industrial  employment  for  blind  persons. 
In  1948,  because  of  a  shortage  of  personnel  at 
the  Federal  level,  these  courses  were  discon- 
tinued; however,  a  number  of  two-week  re- 
fresher courses  were  given  during  the  next 
eight  years.  These  served  to  keep  interest 
alive  in  the  placement  program,  but  did  not 
provide  the  really  necessary  basic  training  in 
placement  techniques.  In  1959,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Fed- 
eral Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  a 
training  course  for  placement  personnel  was 
established  at  the  University  of  Southern 
Illinois.  The  University  offers  this  program 
for  a  maximum  of  15  students  three  times  a 
year.  This  course  is  designed  to  again  give 
basic  training  in  placement  techniques  to 
agency  personnel  who  have  responsibility  for 
the  placement  of  blind  persons. 

Now  that  we  have  reviewed  the  historical 
background  of  industrial  placement  in  the 
United  States,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  effects 
this  program  has  had  on  the  lives  of  blind 
persons,  at  its  present  status  in  the  rehabili- 
tation picture,  and  at  its  possibilities  for  the 
future. 

At  the  outset,  this  program  offered  what 
might  almost  be  called  a  panacea  for  blind 
people  who  had  been  sitting  aimlessly  at  home 
hoping  that  some  day  they  might  have  a 
chance  to  earn  a  living.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, employers  were  super-skeptical  about 
hiring  a  blind  person.  The  employment  coun- 
selor —  or  placement  agent,  as  he  was  called 
in  those  days  —  was  hard  pressed  to  convince 
the  employer  that  a  blind  person  could  per- 
form even  the  simplest  activities  of  daily  liv- 
ing, not  to  mention  filling  a  job  in  his  plant. 
The  counselor's  dilemma,  thus,  was  having,  on 
the  one  hand  a  group  of  capable,  anxious 
blind  people  (and  some  not  so  capable!) 
breathing  down  his  neck,  and,  on  the  other,  a 
group  of  hard-boiled,  unconvinced  employers 
who  were  reluctant  to  hire  any  of  his  clients. 


Once  an  employer  finally  did  give  his  consent 
to  hire  a  blind  person,  the  counselor's  prob- 
lem was  to  select  the  best  person  from  his 
large  list  of  applicants. 

The  choice  had  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  counselor's  judgment,  guided  by  whatever 
knowledge  he  could  gain  through  personal 
contact  with  the  blind  person  and  his  friends. 
Many  counselors  were  ingenious  enough  to  de- 
vise their  own  aptitude  tests  so  that  they 
might  at  least  have  some  indication  of  how 
the  client  could  use  his  hands.  One  coun- 
selor, for  example,  had  his  clients  sort  various 
sizes  of  nuts  and  bolts  into  separate  containers, 
making  his  judgment  on  the  basis  of  time 
and  accuracy.  Another  counselor  had  the 
client  sort  washers,  rivets,  and  other  small 
parts  within  a  given  time.  Still  another  coun- 
selor had  his  clients  place  small  pins  in  rows 
of  holes  in  a  wooden  board  something  like  a 
cribbage  board. 

Since  industrial  placement  and  vending 
stand  placement  were  then  primarily  the  only 
two  types  of  employment  open  to  blind  per- 
sons, many  people,  who  had  neither  the  in- 
terest in  nor  aptitude  for  working  in  industry, 
were  placed  on  industrial  jobs  primarily  be- 
cause of  their  anxiety  to  earn  a  living,  no 
matter  what  sort  of  work  they  might  have  to 
do.  Regardless  of  an  individual's  interests  or 
ability,  the  goal  for  all  seemed  to  be  indus- 
trial placement.  On  the  positive  side,  how- 
ever, many  blind  people  who  actually  were 
suited  to  working  in  industry  were  then  able 
to  be  placed  in  this  type  of  employment. 

A  kind  of  fraternity  developed  among  em- 
ployment counselors;  they  spent  considerable 
time  out  of  hours  writing  each  other  letters 
telling  of  their  achievements  and  pouring  out 
their  problems  so  that  they  might  be  of  mutual 
help.  The  majority  of  this  group  of  counsel- 
ors were  themselves  blind.  They  combined 
the  missionary  spirit  with  hard-boiled  sales- 
manship, working  long  hours  with  little  pay. 
In  their  employment  contact  they  performed 
numerous  job  demonstrations,  showing  the 
employer  how  a  blind  person  functions  on  the 
job. 

After  the  passage  of  Public  Law  113,  re- 
habilitation units  were  established  in  agencies 
for  the  blind,  and  special  units  for  the  blind 
were  established  in  a  number  of  general  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies.     In  addition  to 
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employment  counselors,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion counselors  were  hired  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  blind  client  to  prepare  for  em- 
ployment. This  assistance  took  the  form  of 
medical,  psychological,  social  and  vocational 
diagnosis  and  training,  augmented  by  the  pro- 
vision of  maintenance,  transportation,  train- 
ing and  placement  tools  and  equipment.  The 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  conducted 
training  courses  for  employment  counselors 
and  provided  a  number  of  types  of  in-service 
orientation  and  training  for  all  rehabilitation 
personnel. 

With  the  availability  of  so  many  new  serv- 
ices for  blind  persons,  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  was  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  acute  manpower  shortage  that  existed  be- 
cause of  the  War.  Training  programs  for 
blind  people  were  established  in  vocational 
schools,  war  production  plants  and  industry  it- 
self, with  the  result  that  a  significantly  larger 
number  of  blind  people  were  placed  in  indus- 
try and   earned   good   salaries   there. 

At  the  end  of  the  War,  however,  industrial 
employment  took  a  sharp  decline,  resulting 
in  the  unemployment  of  a  large  number  of 
blind  persons.  At  the  same  time.  Federal  and 
state  appropriations  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion were  sharply  curtailed,  with  the  result 
that  there  was  a  drastic  cut-back  in  the  num- 
ber of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  employ- 
ment counselors   serving  blind   persons. 

Some  agencies  found  it  expedient  to  consoli- 
date the  two  positions,  giving  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  counselor  full  responsibility  for 
his  caseload  from  referral  status  to  closure. 
The  combined  job  required  so  much  paper- 
work and  travel  that  many  agency  directors 
felt  the  position  could  not  be  properly  filled 
by  a  blind  person;  consequently  a  number  of 
sighted  persons  were  retained,  replacing  the 
blind  employment  counselor.  From  this  point 
on,  there  has  been  an  increasing  trend  of  em- 
ploying seeing  persons  to  perform  the  indus- 
trial employment  function.  Today  the  num- 
ber of  blind  persons  carrying  placement  re- 
sponsibility has  diminished  significantly.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  say  whether  this  trend 
is  good  or  bad;  however,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  called  a  traitor  to  the  cause,  it  is  my 
opinion  —  all  other  things  being  equal  — 
that  the  advantages  of  rapid  mobility  and 
facility   in   quick   observation   compensate   suf- 


ficiently for  the  blind  person's  advantages  of 
job  demonstration  and  personal  example  of 
how  a  blind  person  functions. 

With  the  sudden  increase  in  unemployment 
of  blind  industrial  workers,  there  was  a  sharp 
decrease  in  the  staff  of  service  personnel  to 
find  new  employment  opportunities.  This  was 
true  partly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  unem- 
ployment of  blind  persons  was  accompanied 
by  the  unemployment  of  seeing  people  as  well. 
During  the  War,  placements  had  been  made 
on  types  of  jobs  which  were  considered  to  be 
ideal  for  the  blind,  such  as  gauge  inspection, 
drill-press  operation,  small-parts  assembly,  and 
packing.  These  jobs  were  of  a  highly  repeti- 
tive nature  and  the  worker  usually  did  the 
same  thing  day  in,  day  out. 

In  this  immedate  post-war  period,  employ- 
ers were  converting  from  war  production, 
where  the  cost  was  met  by  the  Government,  to 
peacetime  production,  where  the  profit  motive 
again  prevailed.  Job  operations  were  no 
longer  broken  down  to  their  simplest  compo- 
nents; rather,  except  in  rare  instances,  the 
worker  was  required  to  carry  out  a  variety  of 
duties  in  the  performance  of  his  daily  work. 

A  large  number  of  blind  persons  who  had 
developed  new  skills  during  their  war  employ- 
ment were  able  to  meet  the  new  demands  of 
employers.  However,  some  blind  persons 
were  not  able  to  profit  from  their  previous 
employment  experience;  consequently  reem- 
ployment for  them  could  be  considered  only 
in  a  few  instances  where  simple,  repetitious 
jobs  still  existed.  The  remainder,  perhaps 
20  per  cent,  could  not  be  placed. 

From  1948  to  1959,  only  fragmentary  train- 
ing was  available  for  workers  with  placement 
responsibility.  As  would  be  expected,  the 
number  and  quality  of  individual  place- 
ments steadily  decreased.  Certain  "typical' 
employment  opportunities  were  developed, 
such  as  dark-room  technicians,  watermeter 
repairmen,  and  automatic  transmission  re- 
pairman. Emproyment  opportunities  in  these 
areas  soon  reached  a  saturation  point.  Coun- 
selors learned  the  hard  way  that  blind  people 
should  be  employed  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
individual  interests,  skills  and  abilities,  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  blindness  alone. 

The  trend  has  been  gradually  away  from 
placement  in  production  industry  to  placement 
in  services  industries,  sales  occupations,  clerical 
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jobs,  sheltered  workshop  employment  and  self- 
employment.  In  fact,  the  pendulum  seems  to 
have  completed  its  arc  from  the  point  in  1936 
where  industrial  placement  means  placement 
in  production  industry,  to  the  point  today 
where  this  term  means  placement  in  any  com- 
petitive occupation  which  is  not  considered 
to  be  professional.  In  fact,  placement  in  pro- 
duction industry  itself  is  definitely  on  the 
wane. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this: 

First,  the  background  of  the  counselor  has 
radically  changed.  In  the  early  days,  he  came 
to  the  rehabilitation  agency  with  experience  in 
industrial  work;  consequently  he  felt  at  home 
in  an  industrial  environment  and  competent 
to  seek  employment  opportunities  for  his 
clients  in  that  setting.  Today,  the  counselor's 
background  is  more  academic  in  nature,  and 
his  work  experience  lies  more  in  professional 
areas  than  in  technical  or  industrial  ones.  He, 
naturally,  is  more  at  home  in  the  less  techni- 
cal  occupations  than  in   industrial  situations. 

Second,  the  complexion  of  industry  itself 
has  radically  changed  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  The  simple  repetitive  job  is  almost 
extinct.  True,  there  are  still  milling-machine, 
drill-press  and  inspection  jobs,  wrapping-  and 
packaging-operations,  and  assembly  work.  It 
is  equally  true  that  people  must  be  employed 
to  do  these  tasks.  However,  the  milling- 
machine  and  drill-press  operator  frequently 
has  to  set  up  his  own  work  now  on  a  variety 
of  machines,  following  written  and  blueprint 
instructions  to  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments. Inspection  jobs  require  the  use  of 
sensitive  mechanical  and  electronic  gauges, 
with  dial  indicators  that  cannot  be  read  by 
touch,  which  measure  .lOOOO's  of  an  inch  in- 
stead of  .lOOO's  as  they  used  to.  There  are 
probably  more  wrapping  and  packaging  jobs 
today  than  ever  before;  however,  the  opera- 
tion is  now  so  automatic  that  the  worker  is 
employed  to  watch  the  machine  do  its  work, 
to  check  for  errors  and  to  make  minor  adjust- 
ments when  necessary.  A  number  of  wrap- 
ping-and-packaging  operations  exist  which  can 
be  performed  without  the  use  of  sight,  but  it 
does  require  thorough  searching  to  find  them. 
There  are  still  many  assembly  jobs  which  do 
not  require  the  use  of  sight,  but  new  produc- 
tion  techniques  more  often   than   not   require 


the  worker  to  perform  a  variety  of  operations 
using  highly  specialized  tools.  It  is  more 
difficult  than  ever  to  isolate  a  wide  enough 
variety  of  assembly  operations  that  do  not  re- 
quire sight  in  order  to  provide  full-time  em- 
ployment for  a   blind   person. 

Third,  the  development  of  training  oppor- 
tunities for  blind  persons  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  changing  demands  that  industry  is 
now  making  upon  its  workers.  In  the  past, 
industry  relied  on  the  brawn  and  manipulative 
skill  of  the  individual  for  the  production  of  its 
products.  Through  the  years,  industrial  engi- 
neers have  learned  that  machines  can  work 
faster,  more  reliably,  and  with  less  fatigue 
than  people  can.  Consequently,  the  trend  to- 
day is  towards  the  use  of  the  human  being's 
intellect  and  judgment  to  direct  and  control 
the  machine,  so  that  the  maximum  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  its  power,  durability,  and 
dependability.  With  the  growing  knowledge 
in  the  application  of  new  technical  advances, 
such  as  "in-line  production"  and  electronic 
programming  techniques,  the  role  of  the  in- 
dustrial worker  on  the  production  line  is 
rapidly  changing,  with  the  result  that  these 
workers  must  be  prepared  to  fill  their  new 
roles  well  if  they  are  going  to  advance  their 
job   status   beyond   that   of   common   laborer. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  vocational 
schools  have  provided  a  limited  type  of  train- 
ing for  blind  persons  who  are  preparing  for 
employment  in  industry.  The  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  this  training  have  varied  considerably, 
but,  on  the  whole,  good  job  flexibility  has 
been  developed. 

On  the  other  hand,  specialized  workshops 
have  provided  the  type  of  work  experience 
and  job  training  which  has  helped  many  blind 
persons  to  prepare  themselves  for  industry. 
The  strength  of  this  type  of  training  has  been 
in  developing  basic  skills,  such  as  manipula- 
tive ability,  tactual  perception,  coordination, 
and  working  speed.  The  weakness  of  this 
type  of  training  is  that  its  scope  has  been 
limited  and  that  its  character  has  frequently 
failed  to  provide  job  experience  in  the  type  of 
work  in  which  the  individual  is  to  be  placed. 

The  rehabilitation  center  for  the  blind  has 
done  much  to  develop  high  standards  of  work 
performance,   but  it  is  not  geared  to  provide 
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Specific  vocational  training  for  employment  in 
industry. 

Much  of  what  I  have  said  so  far  may  ap- 
pear to  be  negative,  but  I  believe  that  there 
is  no  better  time  than  the  present  to  view 
our  successes  in  the  light  of  our  failures.  If 
every  counselor  would  first  take  justifiable 
pride  in  the  fine  work  he  has  done,  and  then 
take  a  long,  hard  look  and  analyze  the  causes 
of  his  failures,  our  industrial  employment 
programs  would  move  forward  with  greater 
rapidity   than   we  ever   believed   was   possible. 

In  view  of  our  experience  in  the  past,  it 
seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  lessons  we  can 
learn  for  improvement  in  the  future  are  these: 

First,  we  could  use  a  little  bit  more  of  that 
missionary  spirit  which  was  present  in  the 
pioneering  days  of  this  program.  Many  of  us, 
I  fear,  are  a  bit  too  complacent.  If  we  would 
realize  that,  because  of  the  continuing  progress 
and  change  in  the  complexion  of  industry,  we 
will  actually  have  to  keep  on  breaking  new 
ground,  we  might,  indeed,  feel  a  new  en- 
thusiasm. 

Second,  we  need  to  make  greater  use  of 
the  facilities  of  rehabilitation  centers  for  blind 
persons  to  assist  our  clients  to  be  more  cap- 
able of  functioning  on  an  adequate  personal 
and  social  level  with  their  fellow  employees. 
Too  often,  I  am  afraid,  we  feel  that  the  center 
should  be  reserved  for  persons  with  serious 
emotional  and  social  problems.  I  wish  we 
could  realize  that,  if  the  center  can  be  of  help 


to  these  people,  then  it  certainly  could  be  of 
immeasurably  more  assistance  to  the  person 
with   minimum  problems  in  these  areas. 

Third,  it  behooves  every  one  of  us  to  search 
and  to  use  our  initiative  in  the  development 
of  new  training  programs  for  blind  persons 
who  are  potential  employees  and  those  who 
are  presently  employed  in  industry.  Many 
such  training  programs  are  being  developed 
for  sighted  persons,  and  we  should  be  alert 
to  take  advantage  of  these  new  opportunities 
in  our  field. 

Fourth,  the  time  spent  by  rehabilitation  and 
employment  counselors  in  developing  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  blind  persons  in  in- 
dustry should  be  better  planned  and  more 
concentrated.  I  fear  that  frequently  we  are 
too  casual  about  making  employer  contacts. 
If  we  are  really  to  help  our  clients  to  meet 
their  employment  needs,  we  should  plan  our 
work  as  carefullly  as  if  our  own  livelihood 
depended  on  it! 

Fifth,  we  need  to  keep  up  with  the  new 
trends  in  industry,  so  that  we  might  explore 
any  new  job  opportunities  which  appear  to 
be  suitable  for  blind  people. 

And,  finally,  we  must  maintain  open  minds 
so  that  we  can  move  away  from  the  stereo- 
types and  open  up  employment  opportunities 
for  blind  persons  where  they  will  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  their  interests  and  capaci- 
ties. 


PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman,   Psychologist  and  Co-Director 
Personnel  Research  and  Guidance  Center,  Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania 


Although  agencies  have,  over  a  number  of 
years,  been  generous  with  financial  support  to 
blind  college  students,  and  have  often  been 
involved  in  very  considerable  expenditures  to 
provide  not  only  tuition  but  other  forms  of 
aid,  we  have  often  simply  not  known  what  to 
do  with  blind  college  graduates.     Frequently, 


the  only  suggestions  for  professional  employ- 
ment were  in  some  aspect  of  work  with  the 
blind.  Some  graduates  accepted  these  sug- 
gestions well  enough,  but  others  were  very 
unhappy  about  being  forced  into  home  teach- 
ing or  rehabilitation.  For  clients  who  were 
obviously  unsuited  to  these  fields  or  who  re- 
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jected  them,  the  most  likely  suggestions  were 
small   business   enterprises   or   transcription. 

All  the  while,  of  course,  it  was  known  that 
some  blind  college  graduates  were  succeeding 
in  other  professions  and  in  other  aspect  of  the 
business  world.  Just  what  they  did  or  how 
they  did  it  was  rarely  known,  and  certainly 
the  information  was  not  generally  available 
to  counselors  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Although  a  second  group  of  clients  may 
have  been  slightly  less  at  the  mercy  of  our 
counseling,  we,  as  counselors,  were  often 
equally  nonplussed  by  the  problems  of  per- 
sons already  established  in  various  professions 
as  seeing  people  but  who  came  to  us  for  help 
when  they  lost  their  vision.  Keitlin  and 
Chevigny  have  written  with  bitterness  of  the 
suggestions  that  they  enter  sheltered  shops, 
but  their  experiences  are  not  unique. 

Here  again,  it  was  known  that  some  pro- 
fessional people  remained  in  the  work  they 
had  entered  as  seeing  persons,  but  few  knew 
how  it  had  been  managed. 

Keenly  aware  of  this  situation,  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  early  in  I960,  spon- 
sored a  conference  of  representatives  of  na- 
tional and  state  agencies  especially  interested 
in  placement  problems  at  the  professional 
level.  There  was  much  frank  discussion  of 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  succeed  at  this 
level — qualifications  in  terms  of  academic 
ability,  special  talents  required  by  certain  pro- 
fessions, personality  and  social  competency. 
There  was  also  much  discussion  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  agency,  the  use  of  other 
resources,  and  responsibility  of  the  client  him- 
self. Indeed,  it  was  agreed  that,  at  the  pro- 
fessional level,  the  client  must  in  the  end  sell 
himself.  The  familiar  procedure  of  demon- 
stration of  the  job  by  the  counselor  himself 
will  rarely  work  in  the  professions.  A  whole 
new  approach  must  be  developed,  based  on  a 
new  body  of  knowledge. 

But  where  was  that  body  of  knowledge 
concerning  blind  people  in  professional  work? 
Except  for  a  painfully  small  number  of  ex- 
periences in  a  few  agencies,  all  the  real  knowl- 
edge, knowledge  based  on  experience,  lay  with 
the  blind  people  who  were  successfully  func- 
tioning in  various  professions. 

The  Planning  Conference  therefore  strongly 
recommended  that  a  way  be  found  to  reach 
these  blind  professional  persons,  to  ask  them 


directly  just  what  they  were  doing,  how  they 
were  doing  it,  how  they  had  been  trained, 
how  they  had  opened  the  door  to  professional 
opportunity. 

Following  through  on  this  recommendation, 
OVR  gave  to  the  Office  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  a  grant  to 
develop  a  teachable  body  of  knowledge 
through  direct  contacts  with  professional 
people,  to  organize  that  body  of  knowledge 
into  a  training  course,  and  to  give  the  first 
such  course  for  counselors  who  could  then 
specialize  in  guidance  and  placement  for 
blind  persons  at  the  professional  level.  It 
was  my  great  good  fortune  to  be  invited  to 
supervise  the  collection  and  organization  of 
this  data.  With  the  advice  of  a  committee 
whose  members  had  already  had  considerable 
experience  in  collecting  and  reporting  research 
data,  we  developed  the  outline  for  an  inter- 
view. This  interview  included  exhaustive 
descriptions  of  the  professional  duties  involved 
for  each  interviewee,  just  how  he  managed 
these  duties  without  vision,  just  how  much  and 
what  kind  of  sighted  help  he  used,  and  from 
whom  he  received  such  help.  There  was  dis- 
cussion of  the  preparation,  both  through 
formal  education  and  through  other  work  ex- 
perience, and  of  the  problems  met  by  each 
interviewee  during  this  preparation.  How- 
ever, we  were  interested  not  so  much  in  the 
mere  recital  of  the  problems  as  in  their  solu- 
tions. About  these  we  asked  in  great  detail. 
We  asked  to  what  extent  the  interviewee  had 
been  counseled,  what  assistance  he  had  re- 
ceived in  training  and  placement.  We  asked 
to  what  extent  he  felt  that  stereotyped  atti- 
tudes had  affected  his  opportunities  for  place- 
ment or  advancement  and  how  he  had  over- 
come these  handicaps.  We  sought  from  each 
person  his  opinion  of  the  standards  that 
should  be  met,  of  the  qualifications  that  were 
desirable  or  necessary  for  success  in  his  pro- 
fession. And,  finally,  we  asked  what  advice 
he  would  give  to  a  young  blind  person  who 
was   considering  his  particular  field. 

Although  originally  we  were  asked  only  to 
interview  200  persons,  we  quickly  found  that 
to  obtain  representative  coverage  of  the  many 
facets  of  professional  work  in  which  blind 
people  are  successful,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
talk  to  a  considerably  larger  number,  and  we 
have  now  interviewed  over  400  people  in  the 
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following  fields:  mathematicians;  scientists  and 
engineers;  lawyers,  including  judges,  district 
attorneys,  legislators,  and  attorneys  in  the  em- 
ploy of  state  and  Federal  governments;  college 
teachers;  clergymen;  musicians  and  teachers 
of  music;  social  workers  and  social  work  ad- 
ministrators; workers  in  various  aspects  of  re- 
habilitation; home  teachers;  other  teachers,  in- 
cluding public  school  teachers  of  sighted 
classes;  businessmen,  including  administrators, 
personnel  workers,  people  in  public  relations, 
and  certain  salesmen;  psychologists;  workers 
in  various  medical  arts,  including  physical 
therapy,  speech  therapy,  educational  therapy, 
and  medicine  itself;  and  workers  with  the 
verbal  arts,  including  radio,  acting,  writing, 
library  work,  and  editorial  work. 

Most  of  the  interviewing  was  done  by 
visually  handicapped  people  who  were  them- 
selves at  the  professional  level  and  who  could 
bring  to  the  interviewing  the  special  insights 
born  of  their  own  experience.     The  interviews 


were  electronically  recorded  by  the  interview- 
ers who  traveled  all  across  the  United  States 
to  make  their  direct  contacts  in  the  homes  or 
offices  of  the  interviewees.  Thus,  all  the  rich 
details  of  fact  and  feeling  are  preserved,  far 
beyond  what  the  typical  questionnaire  can 
record. 

The  interviews  were  transcribed  .analysed, 
and  written  up  for  each  professional  group. 
To  date,  our  goal  has  been  to  develop  a 
manual  type  of  resource  book  chiefly  designed 
for  the  use  of  counselors,  rather  than  the  more 
popular  type  of  material  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  clients  or,  as  I  hope  may  eventually 
be  done,  a  scientific  study  of  the  group  as 
such.  The  first  training  course  using  this  ma- 
terial was  presented  at  the  end  of  May,  and 
we  are  now  hoping  that  the  data  can  rather 
shortly  be  put  into  a  form  which  will  make 
it  available  for  use  by  clients,  schools,  and 
all  other  persons  interested  in  professional 
occupations. 


PLACEMENT  DEVELOPMENT  IN  RURAL  AREAS 
FOR  PERSONS  WHO  ARE  BLIND 

Bernard  F.  Preuss,  District  Supervisor 
Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Job  placement  in  rural  areas  is  a  vital  part 
of  the  entire  vocational  rehabilitation  process 
for  persons  who  are  classified  as  blind.  Our 
country  is  noted  for  its  great  industrial  de- 
velopment, its  high  degree  of  mechanization, 
and  now  the  coming  age  of  automation.  Yet, 
for  all  of  this  in  area,  we  are  still  a  nation  of 
many  square  miles  of  rural  aspects.  True, 
with  better  and  faster  transportation,  distances 
have  been  shortened,  markets  have  been 
brought  closer,  opportunities  have  been  in- 
creased many  fold  for  the  person  willing  to 
use  initiative,  ingenuity  and  determination. 
This  includes  the  rehabilitation  counselor  as 
well  as  the  client  with  whom  he  is  working. 
It  would  appear  that  few  areas  of  placement 
offer  such  a  wide  variation  of  job  possibilities 


for  blind  persons  as  rural  placement.  The 
need  is  to  develop  these  areas  and  train  per- 
sonnel to  do  an  adequate  job.  There  are  per- 
haps as  many  as  100  operations  on  a  general 
farm  program  that  a  capable  blind  person  can 
do,  either  through  native  ability  or  adequate 
training.  This  fact  should  be  recognized,  that, 
in  general,  persons  who  are  accustomed  to 
rural  life  have  not  been  happy  or  successful 
when  moved  from  their  accustomed  environ- 
ment and  placed  in  unfamiliar  and  unusual 
surroundings  and  situations  as  a  permanent 
way  of  life. 

To  identify  and  clarify  rural  environment, 
the  definition  of  the  Census  Bureau  is  used  as 
open  country  and  population  centers  of  under 
2500  persons.     Statistics  indicate  that  there  are 
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350,000  blind  persons  in  the  United  States. 
Thirteen  per  cent  or  approximately  43,000 
are  living  in  rural  areas.  If  25  per  cent  of 
these  persons  are  good  rehabilitation  prospects, 
then  something  over  10,000  blind  persons 
should  be  receiving  placement  services  from 
Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Rehabilitation  placement  opportunities  in 
rural  areas  of  our  nation  have  moved  rapidly 
in  the  last  decade.  A  large  portion  of  the 
credit  should  go  to  the  Federal  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  late  J. 
Hiram  Chappell.  Beginning  in  the  1940's,  a 
series  of  counselor-  and  client-training  courses 
were  held  to  instruct  and  demonstrate  methods 
and  techniques  of  rural  placement.  These  con- 
tinued at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  en- 
suing years,  to  emphasize  and  stimulate  the 
thinking  of  state  directors,  supervisors,  and 
counselors  in  the  great  future  and  urgent  need 
of  this  great  untapped  resource  of  vocational 
rehabilitation.  At  the  present  time,  approxi- 
mately 30  of  the  50  states  have  well-prepared 
rural  and  agricultural  specialists,  who  are  de- 
voting much  of  their  time  developing  an  ade- 
quate program  for  persons  who  are  blind  liv- 
ing in  the  rural  area  by  choice.  The  need  is 
still  great  for  professionally  trained  personnel 
to  recognize  the  unlimited  possibilities  in  the 
rural  areas  of  job  placement. 

This  thinking  immediately  causes  us  to 
classify  rural  placement  into  two  general  cate- 
gories : 

1.  The    agricutural    or    farm    placement. 

2.  The     rural     non-agricultural     placement 
possibilities. 

In  the  central  section  of  our  country  is  the 
great  farm  belt,  truly  the  breadbasket  of  the 
world  with  the  new  concept  of  helping  the 
needy  of  the  world  through  our  agricultural 
surplus  program.  Missouri  is  in  the  midst  of 
this  area.  Thus,  we  have  placed  certain  em- 
phasis on  farming  as  an  important  part  of 
rural  placement  of  blind  persons.  It  is  also 
to  be  emphasized  that  all  persons  living  in 
rural  areas  cannot  live  on  a  farm  or  do  they 
prefer  to  live  on  a  farm.  Consequently,  as 
vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  exercising 
the  cardinal  principle  of  good  vocational  re- 
habilitation, we  should  use  the  desires,  inter- 
ests, and  experiences  of  our  client  to  assist  in 


the  final  rehabilitation  plan,  even  to  the  extent 
of  further  adequate  training  in  the  field  of  his 
previous   experience. 

In  the  first  area  of  rural  placement,  namely 
the  agricultural,  two  general  classifications  are 
used   successfully   by  capable   blind   people: 

A.  The  general  farm,  which  consists  of  a 
tract  of  land  that  involves  planting,  cultivat- 
ing, harvesting,  and  marketing  a  variety  of 
crops;  the  breeding,  care,  feeding  and  market- 
ing of  livestock  and  poultry;  or  numerous 
combinations  of  these  endeavors. 

B.  A  specialty  farm  program  is  a  tract  of 
land  on  which  one  or  two  items  of  the  general 
farm  are  emphasized  or  some  special  project 
is  developed,  such  as  selected-parts  of  poultry 
production,  meat-  and  fur-bearing  animal 
production,  horticulture  and  greenhouse  plant 
production,  and  many  more,  depending  on  the 
section  of  the  country,  the  climate,  and  the 
market  for  the  product. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  blind  per- 
sons successfully  performing  as  farm  land  op- 
erators and  owners  of  farms  or  managers  of 
various  types  of  farming  operations.  There 
is  a  very  small  percentage  of  operations  in 
these  areas  of  farming  that  cannot  be  done 
by  a  capable,  well-trained,  blind  person. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  Alabama  Poultry 
Program,  the  Georgia  Greenhouse  and  Plant 
Production  Program,  the  Mississippi  Livestock 
and  Cotton  Program,  the  Louisiana  Citrus 
Grove  Program,  the  Washington  State  Tree 
Farm  and  Recreation  Program,  the  Ohio  com- 
binations of  Farm  Projects  and  State  Park 
Concessions  Programs.  We  could  name  and 
tell  about  many  successful  accomplishments  in 
states  such  as  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Texas,  the 
Dakotas,  Montana,  Missouri,  Tennesse,  Illinois, 
and  others.  The  success  of  any  of  these  pro- 
grams hinges  on  numerous  factors,  but  the 
most  important  is  the  capable,  well-trained 
client  and  a  counselor  convinced  of  the  possi- 
bilities, with  a  state  agency  willing  to  plan 
effectively  and  efficiently  to  carry  out  the 
plan. 

The  second  category  of  the  rural  non-ag- 
ricultural placement  area  is  becoming  more 
important  as  certain  industries  connected  with 
the  technological  advances  by  agricultural  re- 
lated fields  move  into  rural  areas  where  their 
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product  can  best  meet  the  manufacturing  cost 
competition. 

These  industries  in  Missouri  run  the  gamut 
from  electronics,  to  liquid  fertilizer  plants,  to 
rocket  engine  plants.  Just  because  we  do  not 
have  capable  blind  people  in  all  of  them 
should  only  offer  greater  incentive  to  the 
placement  personnel  to  devise  means  of  get- 
ting the  job  done.  In  the  last  ten  years,  gar- 
ment factories,  shoe  factories,  meat  and  food 
processing  plants  have  increased  in  numbers  in 
the  rural  areas,  leaving  the  large  cities  for  a 
series  of  reasons.  These  are  being  utilized  to 
the  fullest  by  our  placement  men.  This  type 
of  placement  calls  for  the  younger  and  better 
trained  client.  Our  caseloads  are  becoming 
better  balanced,  as  other  opportunities  are 
found  for  the  blind  person  over  45  or  50 
years  of  age.  It  is  our  belief  that  this  group 
of  clients  can  be  the  task  force  for  the  success- 
ful small  business,  home  industries  or  local 
service  occupations.  The  client  that  is  stimu- 
lated to  take  additional  training  in  a  needed 
community  service  business  at  this  time  in 
life  is  many  times  more  dependable,  possessor 
of  mature  judgment  and  is  better  prepared  to 
be  his  own  boss,  than  the  younger  and  per- 
haps more  physically  capable  client. 

In  1959  the  Director  of  Services  for  the 
Blind  in  Wyoming  asked  24  state  agencies  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  a  listing  of 
actual  agricultural  or  rural  projects.  All  the 
states  responded,  and  a  list  of  102  different 
job  operations  was  compiled.  This  is  very 
convincing  evidence  of  the  feasibility  of  rural 
placement,  but  it  is  only  a  tool  to  give  the 
counselor  the  true  perspective  of  what  can  be 
done,  and  should  not  limit  anyone;  rather  it 
should  stimulate  initiative  and  ingenuity  on 
the  agencies'  part  to  try  new  and  better 
methods  for  serving  the  rural  areas  of  our 
nation. 

As  another  resource  for  stimulating  our 
thinking  on  these  rural  non-agricultural 
placement  opportunities,  why  not  read  and 
reread  REHABILITATION  SERVICE  SERIES 
Number  238,  available  at  the  Office  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  possibilities  are  limitless  in  rural 
placement.  The  continued  need  is  to  develop 
adequate  staff  and  training  facilities   for  both 


counselor  and  client.  First,  we  must  have 
counselors  or  specialists  well  prepared  in  agri- 
culture and  related  rural  fields,  who  thoroughly 
believe  and  recognize  the  capabilities  of  blind 
persons  wanting  to  find  a  livelihood  and  way 
of  life  in  the  rural  atmosphere.  Second,  we 
must  develop  adequate  facilities  for  client 
evaluation  and  vocational  training,  so  neces- 
sary for  a  sound  rural  rehabilitation  program 
for  blind  people. 

In  relationship  to  the  first  training  need,  the 
Kansas  State  University  at  Manhattan,  since 
1956  has  been  offering  evaluation  and  coun- 
selor training  sessions  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
Plans  are  now  in  a  formative  stage  of  re- 
evaluating the  past  sessions  and  the  results 
of  the  counselor's  returning  to  the  fields  of 
work,  in  an  attempt  to  reorganize  the  ma- 
terials given  in  the  training  course,  and  to 
revise  them  to  more  nearly  fit  the  needs  of 
counselors  from  all  sections  of  our  rural 
America.  We  have  felt  that  more  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  actual  know-how  of 
a  blind  person  successfully  performing  the 
enumerable  jobs  in  farming,  as  well  as  the 
counselor  obtaining  basic  information  and 
skills  in  rural  placement.  It  is  hoped  that 
within  a  year  another  course  can  be  offered 
that  will  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  coun- 
selors in  rural  areas  based  on  the  evaluation 
of  the  past  five  years. 

The  second  training  need,  of  familiarizing 
clients  regarding  special  techniques,  has  been 
met  in  some  areas.  For  example,  the  Georgia 
Greenhouse  Training  Program  is  still  avail- 
able for  clients  throughout  the  nation.  I  am 
sure  that  Alabama  could  offer  some  help  and 
training  as  the  result  of  the  farm  demonstra- 
tion project  for  the  blind  that  was  concluded 
at  the  Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  at  Talladega.  There  have  been  at  least 
three  private-school  attempts  to  offer  training 
of  blind  clients  in  the  area  of  general  farm- 
ing, attempting  to  bring  them  information 
current  with  modern  technological  develop- 
ments in  agriculture.  It  appears  that  our 
best  hope  will  be  in  our  land  grant  colleges 
in  agriculture,  providing  we  can  get  school 
personnel  to  take  on  the  added  responsibility 
and  develop  a  program  within  our  area. 
Tennessee  is  now  making  great  plans  for  such 
a  training  set-up  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
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try.  The  agricultural  specialist  recently  indi- 
cated he  had  plans  well  under  way  to  send 
some  of  the  younger  blind  farmers  into  the 
college  for  a  full  year  of  production-farm 
training.  This  past  year  we  have  one  totally 
blind  livestock  farmer  taking  a  course  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Missouri  University 
in  Production  Farming.  He  will  return  for 
the  second  year  this  fall.  I  am  sure  other 
states  are  utilizing  their  land  grant  college  for 


a  similar  purpose.  Pennsylvania  has  devel- 
oped a  program  in  cooperation  with  their  state 
college  that  should  prove  to  be  effective,  en- 
abling blind  persons  living  in  rural  areas  to 
do  a  more  effective  job  in  farming.  The  chal- 
lenge is  all  around  us,  the  need  is  recognized 
as  urgent,  the  opportunities  are  manifold,  re- 
habilitation has  the  tools  and  knowledge.  Let 
us  develop  the  talents  given  us  for  investment 
in   human   dignity  and   independence. 


PRESENTATION  OF  JOHN  H.  McAULAY  AWARD 

Robert  Moore,  Rehabilitation  Counselor 

Iowa  State  Commission   for  the  Blind 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


It  was  a  cold  winter  day,  February  l6th  to 
be  exact,  when  I  started  thinking  about  who 
should  receive  the  John  H.  McAulay  Award 
in  1961.  Little  did  I  think  that  on  a  hot 
July  day  I  would  be  standing  before  you  to 
present  the  award  to  the  man  I  decided  de- 
served it — Octave  J.  Bourgeois  of  Louisiana. 

That  February  day  I  was  thinking  of  John 
McAulay  under  whose  tutelage  Bush  Bourgeois 
and  I  learned  to  be  placement  counselors. 
I  was  thinking  of  the  night  he  had  all  of  us 
raw  recruits  out  to  his  house  to  dirty  up  his 
wife's  rug  with  our  muddy  shoes,  which  was 
certainly  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty, 
but  just  the  sort  of  thing  he  would  do.  I  was 
thinking  of  his  lectures  to  us,  warning  us  that 
we  represented  all  blind  persons  and  urging 
us  to  behave  accordingly.  As  I  thought  of 
John  and  the  Award  to  honor  his  name,  I 
decided  that  he  would  be  proud  to  have  it 
go  to  my  friend  Bush  Bourgeois.  I  am  going 
to  ask  Harold  Richterman  to  read  what  I 
wrote   in   my  letter   of  nomination. 

"I  feel  that  Mr.  Bourgeois  deserves  the 
Award  because,  of  the  110  to  120  cases  re- 
habilitated by  his  Division  each  year,  he  is 
credited    with    having    been    directly    or    in- 


directly involved  or  responsible  for  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  the  closures.  This  is  not  a 
record  made  for  one  year;  it  has  been  going 
on  for  more  years  than  most  placement  men 
have   been   in  the  field. 

"Bush,  as  he  is  known  to  his  friends,  has  a 
national  reputation  as  a  competent  placement 
man  devoted  to  his  work.  He  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  jobs,  keeps  up  with  all  the  latest 
methods,  techniques  on  placements,  and  also 
on  any  type  of  new  job  opportunities  de- 
veloped nationally  or  locally. 

"According  to  his  Director,  Mr.  William  V. 
Bridges,  Bush  is  very  skilled  in  studying  the 
ability  and  capacity  of  clients  relating  to 
selectivity  of  various  jobs  and  the  individual 
employability  of  the  clients  relating  to  the 
job,  and  his  record  could  surely  not  have  been 
achieved  without  a  good  working  relationship, 
not  only  with  clients,  but  with  fellow  staff 
members  and  the  management  of  industries. 

"In  short,  Mr.  Bourgeois  exemplifies  every- 
thing that  is  good  in  a  placement  counselor 
for  the  blind." 

Bush,  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  present  the 
1961  John  H.  McAulay  Plaque  to  you. 
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ACCEPTANCE  OF  JOHN  McAULAY  AWARD 

Octave  J.  Bourgeois,  Employment  Counselor  for  the  Blind 

Bureau  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation 

Department  of  Public  Welfare,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


Mr.   Chairman,  Ladies   and   Gentlemen: 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  Award  Com- 
mittee to  mention  some  of  my  experiences 
with  Mr.  John  H.  McAulay,  whose  widow  has 
made  this  testimonial  available  for  blind  em- 
ployment counselors. 

1  was  interviewed  by  Mr.  McAulay  and  a 
rehabilitation  counselor  of  the  Bureau  for  the 
Blind  in  New  Orleans  in  July  of  1943,  as  a 
result  of  a  penny  post  card  1  had  written  to 
apply  for  assistance  in  securing  employment 
in  a  war  industry.  I  had  been  forced  to 
liquidate  my  own  business  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  supplies. 

I  told  Mr.  McAulay  that  I  had  had  clerical 
experience  and  also  had  worked  many  years 
as  a  salesman.  He  suggested  that  1  take  in- 
struction in  operations  of  equipment  in  a 
machineshop,  such  as  drill  press,  lathe,  and 
milling  machine,  and  also  work  of  an 
assembly-line  nature.  Frankly,  when  I  re- 
turned home  and  discussed  this  matter  with 
my  wife  I  was  somewhat  doubtful  as,  prior 
to  my  blindness,  I  had  never  seen  a  lathe  or 
a   milling   machine. 

I  met  Mr.  McAulay  at  the  training  school, 
and  have  since  prided  myself  that  I  was  the 
first  person  in  New  Orleans  to  be  so  selected. 
Under  Mr.  McAulay 's  very  careful  tutoring,  I 
soon  learned  to  operate  a  grinding  machine, 
drill  press,  lathe  and  milling  machine  and, 
low  and  behold,  in  early  September,  he  placed 
me  with  the  Higgins  Engine  Company  in  New 
Orleans  where  I  performed  all  of  these  duties, 
in  addition   to   some  sub-assembly  work. 

During  the  training  period  Mr.  McAulay's 
constant  devotion  to  repeated  exercises  empha- 
sizing a  pattern  of  safety  in  operating  these 
machines,  and  later  repeating  the  same  pattern 
of  safety  on  the  job,  enabled  me  to  function 
successfully  with   this   industry. 

When  the  Bureau  for  the  Blind  offered  em- 
ployment to  me  as  placement  man  at  the  end 
of   the   War,    I    learned   that   Mr.    McAulay's 


recommendation  of  me  was  a  strong  factor  in 
my  selection.  I  again  met  Mr.  McAulay 
when  I  attended  the  Fifth  Training  Institute 
for  Blind  Placement  Men  in  Cornelia  and 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  During  this  six- week  period, 
I  also  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  Mr.  Hiram 
Chappell  and  Mr.  Joe  Clunk,  and  all  of  these 
gentlemen  answered  my  every  question.  I 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  work  in  many 
types  of  industry,  which  experience  proved  to 
be  invaluable  when  I  returned  to  Louisiana 
to  function  on  my  job  of  placing  blind  people 
of  our  state. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  splendid  example  set  by  these  fine  gentle- 
men, and  later  Mr.  Art  Voorhees  when  he 
visited  Louisiana,  that  I  doubt  if  our  program 
of  industrial  placements  in  Louisiana  could 
have   reached  such  a   high  performance  level. 

In  accepting  this  Award,  I  do  it  with  the 
realization  that  many  others  have  played  a 
part  and  that  there  are  too  many  to  name  all 
of  them.  The  attendance  at  Group  "B"  Ses- 
sions, the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  exhibited 
by  rehabilitation  counselors  of  our  state  team, 
and  the  freedom  of  action  allowed  me  by  my 
Director,  Mr.  William  V.  Bridges,  have  all 
helped  to  make  my  job  an  interesting  one. 
The  splendid  cooperation  of  the  persons  whom 
I  have  been  able  to  place  in  industry  has  also 
made  it  a  successful  one. 

The  devotion  of  my  wife  and  the  sacrifices 
which  I  know  she  made  when  it  was  neces- 
sary that  I  leave  home  for  several  days  at  a 
time  to  do  field  work  has  also  been  most 
gratifying. 

To  all  these  fine  people  my  heartiest  thanks, 
and  also  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  Mrs.  Mary  Evelyn 
Parker,  who  is  so  very  generous  in  her  co- 
operation with  Mr.  Bridges  and  Mrs.  Brouss- 
ard,  our  Assistant  Director,  in  helping  them 
make  the  Louisiana  Program  of  Services  for 
the  Blind  one  of  the  finest  in  the  nation. 
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VOLUNTEERS:    A  COMMUNITY  RESOURCE 

Winifred  Black,  Assistant  National  Director 

Office  of  Volunteers,  American  National  Red  Cross 

Washington,  D.  C. 


It  is  a  privilege  to  talk  with  you  about  vol- 
unteers, a  subject  that  is  close  to  my  heart 
and  my  daily  life. 

It  so  happens  that  I  earn  my  living  through 
working  with  volunteers.  My  boss  is  a  vol- 
unteer and  is  on  the  job  7  hours  a  day,  5 
days  a  week.  Why  do  I  use  my  skills  in  this 
way?  First,  because  I  believe  fervently  that 
we  must  encourage  the  personal  involvement 
of  men  and  women  of  goodwill  in  serving 
humanity,  if  our  country  is  to  continue  to 
be,  as  one  European  sociologist  said,  "the 
most  compassionate  and  socially  competent 
on  earth  today".  As  we  do  that,  volunteers 
will  remain,  as  former  President  Eisenhower 
said,  "the  greatest  glory  of  our  society".  Sec- 
ondly, I  work  with  volunteers  because  I  be- 
lieve just  as  fervently  that  the  volunteer 
brings  to  the  patient  in  the  hospital  or  the 
client  in  his  home  much  more  than  extra 
hands  and  feet.  To  a  staff  frustrated  by  the 
same  old  problems,  volunteers  bring  a  fresh 
approach  and  outlook.  They  view  things  with 
an  innocent  eye  that  often  sees  solutions  to 
new  problems.  They  raise  the  tone  of  an  op- 
eration in  many  subtle  ways.  Their  new  ideas 
stimulate  and  rejuvenate  old  programs.  Vol- 
unteer service  is  thrice  blessed — it  blesses  him 
who  volunteers,  and  him  who  guides,  and  the 
goal  toward  which  both  work. 

Certainly,  volunteers  are  not  new  to  you 
who  work  with  and  for  blind  people.  As  in 
many  other  agencies,  volunteers  started  it  all. 
Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  names  of 
two  of  your  early  volunteers,  Winifred  Holt 
and  Edith  Holt. 

Let  us  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  volunteer 
and    what   his    relationship    might   be    to    the 


home  teacher  and  his  job  of  helping  blind 
people   in   their  homes. 

How  many  of  you  have  ever  said,  "I  wish 
I  were  two  people,  or  five,  or  ten,  and  then 
perhaps  I  could  get  my  job  done".  Volun- 
teers could  help  you  get  your  job  done.  They 
are  just  everyday  people  like  you  and  me  who 
feel  a  real  need  for  doing  something  for  some- 
body else  and  thus  demonstrating  their  citizen- 
ship. Clarence  Hall,  in  an  article  in  The 
Reader's  Digest,  tells  the  story  of  the  lay  vol- 
unteer who  attended  a  conference  of  profes- 
sionals where  they  were  delving  into  the  pos- 
sible motivation  of  volunteers,  the  emotional 
quirks,  and  neuroses.  Finally,  one  woman 
stood  it  as  long  as  she  could,  then  rose  to  her 
feet  and  said,  "AH  this  talk  about  motivation, 
ego  assertion,  and  the  rest  leaves  me  feeling 
slightly  unhealthy.  The  volunteers  I  work 
with  have  no  motive  except  their  desire  to 
contribute  in  some  worthwhile  way  to  people 
in  need.  As  for  me,  you  can  put  me  down 
as  a  volunteer  who  has  a  happy  home,  a  good 
husband  she  loves,  lots  of  friends  —  a  volun- 
teer who  is  never  bored,  who  doesn't  want  to 
boss  people  around  and  has  a  somewhat  messy 
house  because  she  volunteers  too  much."  The 
meeting  broke  up. 

Let's  look  at  some  general  principles  in- 
volved in  working  with  volunteers  and  apply 
them  to  the  question  of  how  volunteers  might 
help  you  in  your  job.  Volunteers  are  people 
who  help  by  working  part  time  and  receive 
no  pay.  The  term  volunteer  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  amateur  or  non-professional,  be- 
cause among  the  volunteers  are  teachers,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  nurses,  social  workers,  artists, 
and  craftsmen,  as  well  as  less  talented  people. 
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Except  for  the  fact  that  no  money  is  involved 
and  that  it  takes  a  number  of  people  work- 
ing part-time  to  create  a  whole  job,  there  is 
little  diflference  between  volunteer  staffing  and 
paid  staffing  and  every  reason  to  do  a  careful, 
thoughtful   job. 

Why  Have  Volunteers? 

There  are  two  broad  theories  in  answer  to 
this  question.  One  is  that  volunteers  are  used 
because  of  lack  of  money  to  get  trained  staff, 
or  an  insufficient  number  of  trained  workers 
are  available.  The  second  is  based  on  the 
knowledge  that  volunteers  bring  an  enrich- 
ment of  program,  building  underlying  under- 
standing and  support,  provide  a  channel  for 
exercising  citizen  responsibility,  relieve  pres- 
sure on  staff,  and  express  community  concern 
for  the  program.  In  line  with  this  theory, 
they  also  bring  broader  perspective,  new  skills, 
and  community  resources,  both  human  and 
material.  A  program  based  on  this  approach 
is  the  one  that  brings  about  a  rich,  varied, 
and   successful   experience   for   all   concerned. 

Some  Staff  Prerequisites   for  a  Good 
Volunteer  Program 

Today,  we  hear  much  about  good  personnel 
practices.  Such  practices  relate  to  volunteers 
as  well  as  to  staff.  Some  staff  prerequistes  for 
having  a  successful  volunteer  program  are: 

"Willingness  to  learn  new  techniques  and 
to  do  things  differently  from  old,  established 
patterns. 

Capacity  to  share  their  jobs  and  delegate 
responsibility  with  a  clear  understanding  of 
staff  and  volunteer  responsibilities  and  their 
interrelationships. 

The  recognition  that  a  volunteer  program 
necessitates  developing  sound  personnel  prac- 
tices. 

Last  but  not  least,  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  adequate  administrative  machin- 
ery through  which  volunteers  can  work  and 
develop. 

Planning  for  Voluntary  Activity 

If  we  meet  these  prerequistes,  how  then 
do  we  plan  for  volunteer  activity?  If  you 
were  going  to  pay  someone  to  help  you  in 
your  home  or  office  or  job  you  would  know 
exactly  what  you  wanted  that  person  to  do. 
The  same  holds  true  if  the  work  is  to  be  done 


without  pay,  and  if  it  takes  several  persons 
to  do  a   job  on   a  part-time  basis. 

Therefore,  in  planning  to  get  the  extra  help 
that  volunteers  can  give,  our  first  step  must 
be  to  get  a  precise,  definite  idea  of  what  we 
need  them  for.  Perhaps  you  may  state  the 
objective  like  this:  "So  that  more  blind  people 
can  be  seen  in  their  homes,"  "so  that  your 
clients  can  have  more  contacts  with  sighted 
persons,"  or  "so  that  the  horizons  of  our 
clients  will  be  broadened."  You  may  think 
of  many  more  ways  to  state  your  objectives. 

The  next  step  is  to  consider  the  specific 
jobs  to  be  done  by  this  "extra  help".  Per- 
haps it  is  just  friendly  visiting,  reading  aloud, 
or  walking  outside;  or  it  may  be  writing  let- 
ters, reading  mail,  going  shopping,  or  any 
one  of  dozens  of  services  that  you  know  your 
clients  need. 

Written  job  descriptions  are  just  as  im- 
portant for  volunteers  as  for  staff.  The  de- 
scription should  contain  the  information  that 
the  volunteer  needs  to  know  before  he  or  she 
is  accepted  or  accepts  the  job.  Here  are  some 
things  a  volunteer  would   want  to  know: 

What  are   the   specific   activities   required? 

How  much  time  will  be  involved? 

What  training  is  required  and  how  much 
time  will  it  take? 

What  supervision  will   be  given? 

What  supplies  and  equipment  will  be 
needed  and  what  will  be  provided? 

Prepare  a  written  description  also  of  the 
kind  of  volunteers  you  want.  Should  they  be 
young,  old,  or  middle-aged?  Or  doesn't  age 
make  any  difference?  What  are  the  physical 
requirements,  the  experience,  the  skills,  abili- 
ties,  and    the   personality    traits    desired? 

How  much  extra  help  do  you  need?  This 
question  should  be  thought  over  carefully,  be- 
cause this  extra  part-time  help  is  going  to  need 
your  patience,  guidance,  and  supervision  if 
the  plan  is  to  pay  dividends.  To  begin  on  a 
small  scale  and  work  up  to  a  large  number 
of  volunteers  is  a  good  idea. 

Volunteer  Recruitment 

Getting  the  kind  of  volunteers  that  you 
want  is  not  always  easy,  but  you  can  get 
them.  I  would  recommend  calling  on  an 
agency  that  recruits  and  screens  volunteers 
and  gives  at  least  part  of  the  training.  Such 
sources  as  volunteer  bureaus,  service  organiza- 
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tions,  church  groups,  and  my  own  organiza- 
tion (the  American  Red  Cross),  can  usually 
be  counted  on  for  recruiting,  screening,  work 
schedules,  planning  for  substitutes  and  follow- 
up  on  absences,  certain  disciplines  and  esprit 
de  corps,  keeping  records  of  service,  and 
planning  for  recognition,  in  addition  to  what 
the   volunteer  gets   from   the   using  agency. 

All  persons  who  are  recruited  to  do  a  job 
have  the  right  to  be  trained  for  it.  Training 
by  the  using  agency  should  include  appro- 
priate and  useful  orientation  to  the  agency,  in- 
struction on  the  specific  job  to  be  done,  and 
an  introduction  to  the  job  setting. 

The  placing  of  the  volunteer  is  almost  as 
important  as  his  training.  Placing  involves 
fitting  the  person  to  the  job,  keeping  in  mind 
the  part-time  schedule,  and  being  flexible  in 
making  changes  as  the  situation   requires. 

If  volunteers  are  obtained  from  a  recruit- 
ing agency,  the  using  agency  should  expect 
from  it  a  sound  volunteer  administrative  set- 
up, to  include  hiring,  firing,  and  assistance  in 
handling  personnel  problems. 

Staff  should  not  expect  100  per  cent  good 
performance  on  the  part  of  volunteers,  or 
that  the  volunteer  be  either  an  expert  or  a 
fool. 

Staff   Expectations 

In  talking  with  many  volunteers  and  staff 
members  who  work  with  volunteers,  we  have 
arrived  at  some  expectations  of  each  for  the 
other.  Staff  members  expect  that  a  voluntter 
will  be: 

A  reasonably  normal  person  capable  of  de- 
velopment. 

Reliable  and  well  enough  organized  to  give 
regular  time,  thought,  and  service.  The  vol- 
unteer has  a  moral  contract  with  the  agency 
that  is  as  binding  as  a  contract  based  on 
money. 

Willing  to  learn  the  content  of  his  job  and 
how  to  do  it.  The  volunteer  should  be  ex- 
pected to  accept  his  job  as  part  of  a  program 
and  not  the  whole  of  it. 

Willing  to  fit  into  the  program  as  planned, 
without  trying  to  reorganize  it. 

Willing  to  accept  supervision  and  disci- 
pline, and  not  to  expect  special  treatment  be- 
cause he  is  a  volunteer. 

Responsible  and  adult  in  behavior,  showing 
loyalty,  and   controlling   personal   prejudices. 


Expectations  of  Volunteers 

Putting  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot,  a  vol- 
unteer  should   expect   of   staff: 

A  real  job  that  needs  doing. 

Help  in  understanding  the  job  and  its  sig- 
nificance to  the  total  program. 

The  feeling  that  they  really  want  to  share 
the  job  and  that  time  taken  with  the  volun- 
teer is  worth  it;  that  he  is  not  an  outsider, 
but  a  colleague  in  an  atmosphere  of  coopera- 
tion and   teamwork. 

Above  all,  the  volunteer  expects  patience 
and  good  supervision,  including  continued 
training,  clear  directions,  and  a  business-like 
approach.  He  expects  staff  to  be  a  resource 
for  information  and  help  in  planning  as  well 
as  in  doing.  He  expects  evaluation  of  his 
work  and  a  sense  of  being  backed  up  and 
followed  through. 

The  volunteer  expects  the  staff  will  not  be 
condescending,  give  him  the  kid-glove  treat- 
ment, or  give  lip  service. 

What  should  be  expected  from  volunteers 
and  by  them  has  been  clearly  spelled  out  by 
Mrs.  Richard  L.  Sloss,  Director,  Office  of  Vol- 
unteers, Pacific  Area,  American  Red  Cross,  in 
a  statement  entitled  A  BiLL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR 
Volunteers  .  .  .  And  A  Code  of  Respon- 
sibility. Copies  of  this  are  available  from 
the  Office  of  Volunteers,  American  National 
Red  Cross,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Building  Successful  Volunteer  Programs 

A  successful  volunteer  program  doesn't  just 
happen.  It  demands  the  same  careful  thought 
and  preparation,  and  the  same  careful  super- 
vision, that  is  necessary  for  staff.  To  be  suc- 
cessful, not  only  must  the  home-teacher  want 
volunteers  and  be  willing  to  work  toward 
this,  but  there  must  also  be  willingness,  en- 
thusiasm, and  conviction  at  the  top  of  the 
administrative  ladder.  This  requires  provid- 
ing the  necessary  time  and  effort  to  inaug- 
urate and  keep  a  sound  volunteer  program 
going. 

Is  a  volunteer  program  worth  the  effort? 
The  answer  to  that  depends  on  you  and  what 
you  really  want  for  your  clients.  It  can  en- 
rich, it  can  extend,  it  can  add,  and  it  can  pro- 
mote understanding.  Volunteers  are  the  warp, 
and  agency  training  and  supervision  are  the 
woof  of  sturdy  useful  materal.  This  material 
is   made  more  beautiful  and  valuable   by  the 
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golden  thread  of  concern  for  the  human  rela- 
tions that  are  involved  in  administering  the 
whole  program. 

I  like  what  Erwin  D.  Canham  said  about 
volunteer  action: 

"I  am  deeply  persuaded  that  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  our  people  are  making 
to  the  solution  of  the  world's  needs  is  action 
through  voluntary  organization.  We  cannot 
turn  all  the  jobs  that  need  to  be  done  over  to 
Government.  We  must  solve  as  many  of 
them  as  possible  on  the  voluntary  level.  Al- 
most instinctively  Americans  have  understood 


this  fact  and  have  produced  what  is  by  far 
the  greatest  network  of  volunteer  action  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  In  a  way  it  represents 
spiritual  values  for  what  comes  closer  to 
spiritual  values  in  action  than  the  improve- 
ment of  man's  relationship  to  man,  and  what 
has  done  more  to  achieve  this  than  the  inte- 
grating, communicating  force  of  our  volun- 
tary  movement?"* 


*"Citizenship  in  a  Changing  World",  General  Federation 
Cluhiioman.  April  1959  edition.  Published  by  General 
Federation    o£   Women's    Club,    Washington,    D.    C. 


HOME  TEACHING,  A  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

Warren  Bledsoe,  Assistant  Chief,  Services  to  the  Blind 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Washington,  D.  C. 


From  the  introduction  of  me  at  various 
meetings,  I  have  slowly  come  to  realize  that 
I  am  a  nice  old  gentleman  who  was  alive  in 
the  time  of  William  Howard  Taft,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Warren  G.  Harding  and  Calvin 
Coolidge,  but  that  I  have  been  resurrected 
from  time  to  time  since.  One  of  my  periods 
of  revitalization  has  been  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  Mr.  Joseph 
Hunt,  and  Mr.  Louis  Rives,  and  I  cannot  say 
too  much  for  the  experience  of  working  for 
and  with  them.  I  do  not  object  to  having 
three  leaders  at  all,  and  I  think  the  United 
States  could  use  many  more  like  them. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  presided  over  by 
Miss  Switzer,  I  heard  her  say  something  which 
impressed  me  and  which  I  want  to  use  for  my 
text  now.  She  said,  "You  don't  get  people 
behind  causes  by  talking  to  yourselves." 

It  is  quite  surprising  the  way  you  do  get 
people  behind  causes  sometimes.  I  have  in 
mind  for  example  a  certain  gift  to  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind  about  the  year 
1920.  Some  of  you  who  are  as  old  as  I  may 
remember  that  this  country  gave  itself  a  pre- 
scription called  "prohibition"  after  World 
War  I.     And  at  that  time,  a  certain  distiller's 


widow  presented  to  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind  ten  cases  of  Hunter  Rye  Whiskey  to 
carry  the  institution  through  the  dry  spell. 
Now,  as  the  children  didn't  drink  very  much, 
this  alcohol  served  what  I  believe  was  a 
unique  function  in  the  annals  of  work  for  the 
blind — and  also  distillers.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors included  some  pillars  of  the  com- 
munity who  were  so  tender-hearted  they  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  stay  for  Commence- 
ment after  the  yearly  Board  Meeting,  since  that 
meant  seeing  children  who  were  actually  blind. 
But  it  was  really  quite  amazing  what  a  mint 
julep  would  do  in  the  way  of  causing  them  to 
linger  and  even  step  over  the  threshold  into 
the  presence  of  people  who  were  blind. 

As  the  years  went  on,  and  the  whiskey  in 
the  outer  world  grew  worse,  quite  a  lot  of 
magic  accrued  to  the  bottles  kept  in  the  vault 
at  the  School.  Indeed  the  quality  of  it  was 
such  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  member  of  the 
Board  asked  to  take  his  mint  home  in  a  paper 
bag  and  have  his  julep  uncontaminated.  Ob- 
viously this  story  has  no  moral  at  all,  but 
is  a  practical  illustration  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems home  teachers  run  into  in  their  relations 
with  the  community. 
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I  am  not  going  to  talk  long.  You  have 
had  a  very  stimulating  presentation,  and  you 
undoubtedly  would  like  to  toast  the  Spirit  of 
St.  Louis  without  too  much  delay.  However, 
there  is  something  which  I  want  to  consider 
with  you  for  a  few  minutes,  looking  at  all 
of  us  as  workers  with  the  blind.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  sudden  revelations  which 
people  make  of  themselves  and  their  attitudes. 
James  Joyce,  I  believe,  called  such  sudden 
revelations  epiphanies  ...  as  in  the  showing 
of  the  Christ  Child  to  the  Wise  Men,  which 
has  always  been  known  in  Christian  theology 
at  the  Epiphany.  Unfortunately,  most  epi- 
phanies are  not  revelations  of  holy  children, 
but  of  something  less  than  holy  adults.  There 
were  two  revelations  I  used  to  hear  at  Valley 
Forge  Hospital  which  I  thought  at  the  time, 
and  think  now,  were  deeply  significant.  The 
doctors  used  to  say,  "Isn't  it  terrible  the  way 
these  workers  for  the  blind  won't  stick  to- 
gether?" And  the  workers  for  the  blind  used 
to  say,  "Isn't  it  terrible  the  way  these  doctors 
won't  stick  together?" 

I  spent  hours  and  hours  trying  to  explain 
to  doctors  that  there  was  a  certain  virtue  in 
the  way  workers  for  the  blind  would  tear 
themselves  and  other  people  apart  to  help  build 
up  blind  people.  On  the  other  hand,  I  some- 
times tried  to  explain,  to  myself  at  least,  that 
we  might  be  better  if  we  had  an  esprit  de 
corps  something  like  that  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

About  this  time,  in  one  of  my  conversa- 
tions with  a  physician,  he  came  forth  with 
another  one  of  these  startling  revelations,  say- 
ing, "I  think  blindness  would  cause  a  lot  of 
hostility." 

This  was  in  the  year  1947;  I  had  been  in 
the  environment  of  blind  people  since  1912, 
but  this  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  any- 
one say  this  in  cold  blood.  Yet  I  havt  noticed 
that  many  very  astute  people  who  are  men  and 
women  of  the  world  make  this  observation 
less  baldly,  and  they  also  give  examples  to 
back  it  up.  And  it  is  just  as  well  for  us  to 
have  it  in  mind  when  we  deal  with  the  com- 
munity. Many  key  people  in  communities 
whom  we  need  are  not  going  to  be  available 
if  they  have  the  impression  that  we  are  all 
frustrated  people  in  a  frustrated  field,  es- 
pecially if  we  lay  all  the  blame  on  society 
and  none  on  ourselves.     I  think  Helen  Keller 


is  a  truly  gifted  and  lovable  being,  but  I  am 
going  to  assail  one  of  her  statements,  namely, 
"Blindness  is  not  the  greatest  handicap,  but 
the  attitude  of  the  seeing."  I  truly  do  not 
believe  she  would  want  this  spread  around 
quite  so  much  if  she  were  able  to  see  some 
of  its  effect. 

Now  then,  there  is  a  remedy  which  I  think 
can  do  a  lot  to  help  us  with  this  special  prob- 
lem of  community  relations,  which  are  so  im- 
portant if  the  home  teacher  of  the  blind  is  to 
function  as  a  part  of  community  services. 

The  best  cure  for  the  narrowing  influence 
of  our  very  demanding  specific  skills  is  con- 
tact with  people  who  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  our  work.  I  believe  each  one  of 
us  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  has  a 
duty  to  cultivate  interests  and  people  in  no 
way  connected  with  what  we  are  doing.  This 
is  the  only  way  we  may  acquire  perspective 
and  realize  what  matters  and  what  does  not. 
Do  not  suppose  that  I  do  not  realize  what  I 
am  suggesting  involves  many  impediments  and 
obstacles,  including  the  all-pervasive  difficulty 
of  there  not  being  enough  time  in  the  day 
as  it  is.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  workers 
for  the  blind  are  resourceful  enough  to  do 
what  they  think  is  truly  important.  Most 
of  the  unusually  capable  blind  workers  for  the 
blind  have  not  been  most  careful  to  give  at- 
tention to  maintaining  friendships  outside  the 
field.  Helen  Keller  is  an  outstanding  person 
who  has  done  this,  and  I  suppose  Francis 
Campbell  manipulated  the  community  of 
Great  Britain  through  his  personal  friendships 
as  effectively  for  blind  people  as  any  worker 
for  the  blind  ever  has,  or  ever  will. 

I  have  made  a  little  bit  of  a  study  of 
Francis  Campbell,  and  he  is  a  good  person  to 
use  in  illustrating  our  points.  He  is  dead,  his 
reputation  is  safe  no  matter  what  we  say,  and 
he  thought  of  practically  everything  we  think 
of.  As  I  have  gotten  to  know  something 
about  him,  I  have  found  always  lurking  in 
the  background  certain  friends  he  had  made 
believe  in  him,  who  were  always  ready  to 
stand  behind  him. 

Francis  Campbell  was  a  great  man  for 
scolding  the  British  community,  and  any  other, 
for  not  doing  what  it  should  for  blind  people, 
not  hesitating  in  that  "extraordinary  world  of 
prestige  and  patronage  to  lecture  everyone 
from  royalty  down.     After  he  was  dead  some- 
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one  asked  his  wife,  "How  did  he  get  away 
with  it?"  She  said  that  it  was  partly  his 
effusive  manner,  partly  that  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can in  Britain — which  hardly  was  an  expla- 
nation— but  finally  she  brought  forth  the 
epiphany — which  was  that  it  was  his  sincer- 
ity. It  was  this  sincerity  of  his  which  kept 
behind  him  the  substantial  citizens  of  the  day 
ready  to  back  him  and  steady  him  when  he 
slipped.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  was  an 
almost  Arthurian  figure  of  strength,  rather 
silent  but  always  there,  occasionally  debating, 
but  behind  Campbell  with  cash  money  and 
astute  knowledge  of  people,  especially  the 
Monarch.  It  is  a  minor  miracle  that  Francis 
Campbell  and  King  Edward  on  the  cigar  box 
did  not  have  a  terrible  feud,  instead  of  which 
Campbell  was  knighted  and  even  got  by  with 
complaining  there  were  too  many  papers  to 
sign  in  the  process,  without  giving  offense 
to  the  king. 

Going  back  to  his  sincerity,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend this  fine  old  Victorian  virtue  in  deal- 
ings with  the  community.  Of  course,  it  is 
hard  sometimes  to  square  sincerity  with  grac- 
iousness  and  kindness.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  don't  need  to  be  effusive  about  what's 
wrong  with  the  world  in  order  to  withhold 
approval  of  things  we  believe  are  flap  doodle 
and  Aim  flam. 

The  President  has  been  talking  a  lot  about 
our  thinking  of  what  we  can  do  for  our  coun- 
try. In  this  respect,  I  think  one  of  the  things 
he  is  trying  to  tell  us  politely  is  that  we  are 
all  rotten  spoiled  as  to  having  things — from 
washing  machines  to   fireworks.     But  I   don't 


think  this  is  as  important  as  something  else 
he  is  trying  to  say.  This  is  that  he  hopes  we 
will  work  on  our  prejudices,  not  just  for 
ourselves  but  for  our  country.  The  prejudice 
which  comes  to  my  mind  in  conection  with 
what  I  have  been  saying  is  the  prejudice  of 
myself  as  a  worker  for  the  blind  toward  all 
the  uninitiated.  I  think  I  am  guilty  of  this 
prejudice,  and  I  think  I  have  sometimes  been 
guilty  of  wanting  to  overexplain  what  our 
field  is  all  about.  Quite  often  I  find  if  I  stay 
silent,  people  teach  themselves  a  great  deal 
about  work  for  the  blind  by  talking  to  them- 
selves in  my  presence.  Nearly  all  of  them 
have  a  friend  who  is  blind.  This  is  where 
they  want  to  start.  I  let  them  do  it,  and  I 
try  sincerely  to  like  that  friend  through  their 
impressions.  I  find  as  you  do  that  they  have 
sometimes  tried  to  help  someone  who  has 
shown  a  little  fierce  independence. 

There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  work  this 
through  too  fast.  If  you  let  them  talk,  most 
people  will  find  reasons  why  they  too  might 
be  a  little  fierce  in  independence  if  they  were 
blind.  The  most  important  thing  all  of  us 
workers  with  the  blind  can  put  across  to  the 
butcher,  baker,  and  candlestick  maker  is  that 
we  are  not  a  tribe  of  eccentrics  who  are 
"all  fighting  among  themselves." 

Going  back  to  Miss  Switzer  and  her  state- 
ment about  getting  people  behind  causes,  I 
have  noticed  that  she  gets  people  behind  causes 
by  making  them  like  her,  and  she  does  it  by 
her  interest  in  where  they  are  in  their  think- 
ing— and  why — and  what  they  are  doing.  I 
commend  this  method  to  you  and  to  myself. 
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FITTING  THE  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  FOR 
SUCCESS  IN  BUSINESS,  INDUSTRY,  AND  THE  PROFESSIONS 

L.  Earl  Jennings,  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  this  morn- 
ing to  discuss  with  you  a  most  important  sub- 
ject in  which  we  all  have  deep  concern  and 
interest,  that  of  FITTING  THE  VISUALLY 
Handicapped  for  Success  in  Business, 
Industry,  and  the  Professions.  When  I 
received  the  invitation  to  discuss  this  subject, 
I  was  delighted,  but  wondered  what  should  be 
included  in  the  discussion  of  this  important 
subject. 

None  of  us  would  deny  that  our  age  is  one 
of  streamlining  and  short-cuts  for  making 
work  easier  and  completing  the  job  more 
quickly.  This  is  fine  in  some  areas  of  en- 
deavor, but,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  a  real 
danger  among  some  professional  workers  to 
permit  this  to  happen,  and  when  it  does,  our 
work  becomes  routine,  and  we  tend  to  over- 
look some  important  aspect  of  our  job.  Even 
though,  in  years  of  service,  I  am  only  a  babe 
in  arms  in  work  for  the  blind,  it  has  been 
good  for  me  to  stop  and  analyze  my  work, 
for  it  has  made  me  much  more  aware  of  my 
responsibilities  to  the  agency  and  to  the  clients 
whom  I  serve. 

How  do  we  go  about  fitting  visually  handi- 
capped persons  into  business,  industry,  and 
the  professions?  Even  though  the  topic  for 
discussion  indicates  that  we  fit  visually  handi- 
capped persons  in  business,  industry,  and  the 
professions,  I  would  like  to  clarify  this  by  say- 
ing that  the  North  Carolina  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  does  not  fit  any  visually  handi- 
capped person  into  employment  like  fitting 
a  square  peg  in  a  square  hole  or  a  round  peg 
in  a  round  hole,  but  only  assists  persons  in 
fitting     themselves     into     employment.      This 


preparation  includes  a  variety  of  services,  in- 
cluding personal  adjustment,  vocational  coun- 
seling and  guidance,  on-the-job  training,  edu- 
cation, placement,  and  follow-up  services.  It 
is  essential  that  these  services  be  rendered  in 
order  to  help  a  person  to  become  successful  in 
the  working  world. 

What  is  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  a 
mature  man  or  woman  whose  job  in  a  factory, 
business,  or  profession  has  been  erased  by 
sudden  blindness  and  who  cannot  find  new 
employment  because  he  does  not  possess  the 
skills  to  qualify  for  another  type  job?  What 
is  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  a  young 
girl  or  boy  who  has  dropped  out  of  the 
school  for  the  blind  or  has  graduated  from 
the  school  for  the  blind,  but  is  unable  to  find 
suitable  employment  due  to  the  lack  of  work 
experience,  education,  or  training?  In  my 
opinion,  part  of  the  answer  is  REHABILITA- 
TION, which  includes  a  wide  variety  of  serv- 
ices whereby  an  individual  might  prepare  him- 
self for  employment.  One  of  these  services 
is  the  first  law  of  rehabilitation — that  of 
physical  restoration.  You  will  note,  however, 
that  I  stated  that  part  of  the  answer  is  he- 
habilitation.  I  would  like  to  point  out  here 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  answer  will  depend 
on  the  individual  himself.  It  is  true  that  re- 
habilitation services  have  been  broadened  dur- 
ing recent  years,  but  the  individual  must  have 
a  desire  to  take  advantage  of  these  services  in 
carrying  out  his  own  rehabilitation  program. 
Without  drive,  motivation,  and  interest,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  succeed  in  any  type  em- 
ployment. On  one  occasion,  I  was  talking 
with   a   young   man    about   employment   and, 
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during  the  interview,  I  asked,  "Would  you 
really  like  to  get  a  job  and  go  to  work?"  His 
reply  was,  "I  had  rather  do  nothing  better." 
Of  course,  he  was  quick  to  clarify  this  state- 
ment, but  I  am  thinking  that  this  is  true  of 
many  persons.  You  know  the  type  to  which 
I  refer — the  beggar  on  the  street  or  the  one 
that  uses  his  blindness  as  an  excuse  for  not 
working.  I  realize  that  all  visually  handi- 
capped persons  cannot  work.  There  are  the 
senior  blind  citizens,  the  junior  blind,  and 
those  with  other  disabling  conditions  who  are 
unable  to  work,  but  out  of  the  approximate 
350,000  visually  handicapped  persons  in  our 
nation,  many  of  whom  are  able  bodied,  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  them  to  receive  training 
and  employment.  This  can  be  accomplished 
through  good   rehabilitation. 

Rehabilitation,  as  such,  is  not  a  new  con- 
cept. It  has  been  going  on  since  the  days  of 
Christ.  You  know  of  His  compassion  for  the 
blind,  crippled,  deaf,  and  other  handicapped 
persons.  This  great  concern  has  been  passed 
down  through  the  centuries,  but  actually  there 
was  little  organized  rehabilitation  in  this 
country  until  after  World  War  I  when,  in  the 
early  1920's,  our  first  rehabilitation  laws  were 
passed.  Since  that  time,  additional  rehabili- 
tation laws  have  been  passed,  which  have 
made  services  available  whereby  handicapped 
persons  may  obtain  physical  restoration,  voca- 
tional training  and  guidance,  placement,  and 
follow-up  services.  Blindness  alone  is  no  rea- 
son for  persons  to  take  secondary  positions  in 
our  democracy.  Our  nation,  through  rehabili- 
tation programs,  has  made  services  available 
whereby  a  visually  handicapped  person  may 
equip  himself  to  take  his  rightful  place  in 
society. 

Armed  with  old,  new,  and  expanding  re- 
habilitation laws,  the  North  Carolina  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  has  gone  all  out  in 
assisting  visually  handicapped  persons  to  util- 
ize services  that  will  help  them  to  become  suc- 
cessful in  employment.  This  is  not  a  hit-and- 
miss  proposition  and  cannot  be  handled  by  the 
counselor  alone.  It  must  be  a  cooperative 
eflfort  between  the  client  and  counselor  in 
meeting  Federal  and  state  requirements  im- 
posed by  law. 

Before  our  agency  accepts  a  person  for  re- 
habilitation services,  the  law  requires  a  physi- 
cal and  eye  examination.    The  results  of  these 


examinations  are  needed  in  establishing  eligi- 
bility and  assisting  the  client  and  the  counselor 
in  making  rehabilitation  plans.  For  example, 
a  person  with  a  progressive  eye  disease  would 
need  to  prepare  for  a  vocation  that  he  could 
follow  if  more  vision  was  lost.  It  is  also  of 
importance  to  know  about  the  individual's  gen- 
eral physical  condition.  For  example,  in  vo- 
cational planning,  a  person  with  a  chronic 
back  ailment  should  not  select  a  job  that  re- 
quires standing  or  lifting;  or  a  person  with 
asthma  would  be  unable  to  work  in  dusty 
surroundings.  From  these  simple  examples, 
you  can  see  the  importance  of  the  physical 
and  eye  examination  in  assisting  a  person  in 
planning  his  vocation. 

These  examinations  may  serve  another  pur- 
pose, too.  As  stated  previously,  the  first  law 
of  rehabilitation  is  physical  restoration,  and 
the  rehabilitation  client  may  have  a  condition 
that  can  be  corrected  by  surgery  or  treatment, 
and,  if  this  is  possible,  the  handicap  may  be 
reduced  or  removed,  thereby  affording  the  in- 
dividual a  wider  variety  of  training  and  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

As  eligibility  for  services  is  being  con- 
sidered, it  is  most  important  to  consider  the 
individual's  intelligence,  education,  aptitudes, 
attitudes,  manual  dexterity,  and  mental  health. 
All  of  these  factors  are  of  importance  in  mak- 
ing plans  for  training  and  employment.  This 
information  may  be  obtained  through  a  com- 
plete psychological  examination  administered 
by  a  qualified  psychologist.  The  results  of 
these  tests  will  give  the  client  and  the  coun- 
selor a  better  look  at  the  client  before  pro- 
ceeding with  plans  for  training  and  employ- 
ment. 

It  is  also  essential  to  obtain  a  complete 
work  history  and  counsel  with  the  client  re- 
garding his  work  interest  and  the  importance 
of  being  realistic  about  his  vocation.  I  some- 
times wonder  if  our  jobs  get  so  routine  that 
we  fail  to  listen  to  the  client  to  determine 
what  plans  he  has  or  what  type  work  he  would 
like  to  do.  It  reminds  me  of  an  old  doctor 
with  whom  I  used  to  work  who  said,  "A  smart 
doctor  is  a  doctor  that  will  listen  to  the 
patient  and  let  him  diagnose  his  own  case." 
I  wonder  if  this  would  be  true  in  a  counseling 
situation?  If  we  give  a  person  a  chance  to 
express  himself  and  be  more  active  in  his  vo- 
cational planning,  this  would  go  a  long  way 
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in  helping  both  the  client  and  the  counselor 
in  planning  a  feasible  training  and  employ- 
ment program.  Of  course,  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  rehabilitation  counselor  to  make 
available  to  the  client  certain  occupational  and 
employment  information. 

Equally  important  when  considering  a  per- 
son for  training  and  employment  is  his  do- 
mestic situation.  In  many  instances,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
client,  his  family,  and  the  community.  With- 
out this  cooperation,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
carry  out  any  rehabilitation  program.  In 
many  cases,  the  rehabilitation  counselor  has  to 
counsel  with  the  family  in  telling  them  of 
the  success  of  other  visually  handicapped  per- 
sons and  the  importance  of  their  encouraging 
and  cooperating  with  the  family  member. 
Counseling  may  also  be  needed  with  the 
client's  friends,  minister,  or  former  employer. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  a  45 -year-old  man  who 
was  referred  recently  to  our  agency.  He  had 
worked  in  a  factory  for  nineteen  years,  and 
our  investigation  revealed  that  he  had  been 
a  prominent  and  well-thought-of  citizen  in  his 
town,  a  dependable  and  steady  worker  at  his 
place  of  employment,  but,  due  to  loss  of 
vision,  his  employment  was  terminated.  Dur- 
ing the  initial  interview  with  his  former  em- 
ployer, it  was  evident  that  he  felt  sorry  for 
this  man  and  wanted  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  to  help  him,  but  he  could  not  conceive 
of  a  blind  person  working  in  his  plant.  It 
will  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  educate  him 
to  the  place  that  he  can  think  in  positive 
terms  about  this  individual's  ability  rather 
than  his  disability.  For  instance,  during  our 
conference  he  was  told  of  a  blind  man  that 
had  been  placed  in  a  factory  similar  to  his, 
and  who  is  now  earning  his  livelihood.  He 
was  also  told  of  many  other  visually  handi- 
capped persons  who  are  now  successfully 
placed  in  employment.  The  information  fur- 
nished seemed  to  be  startling  to  him,  but  some 
progress  was  made  toward  getting  him  to  re- 
consider the  possibility  of  reemploying  his 
former  employee. 

Of  course,  our  first  concern  in  this  case 
was  the  client,  and  after  his  physical  and  eye 
examinations  had  been  completed  and  a  com- 
plete psychological  obtained,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  he  go  to  our  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter for  the  Blind  for  a  period  of  adjustment 


training.  It  was  felt,  too,  that  after  this  man 
had  completed  his  adjustment  training,  he 
would  regain  confidence  in  himself  and  would 
be  better  prepared  to  reenter  the  community 
as  a  visually  handicapped  persons  and  be  bet- 
ter qualified  to  return  to  employment. 

I  wojld  now  like  for  you  to  take  a  look 
with  me  at  our  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the 
Blind  and  the  program  that  is  offered.  First 
of  all,  I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  Center 
is  not  a  vocational  school,  but  an  adjustment 
center.  My  experience  in  working  with  visu- 
ally handicapped  persons  has  convinced  me 
that  the  majority  of  our  clients  should  attend 
the  Center  before  we  make  plans  for  training 
or   employment. 

There  are  many  skills  that  an  individual 
must  possess  for  him  to  be  successful  in  em- 
ployment, but  in  my  opinion  there  are  five 
which  are  necessary  and  these  apply  both  to 
sighted  and  visually  handicapped  persons: 
first,  he  must  be  trained  for  the  job;  second, 
he  must  have  the  physical,  mental,  and  emo- 
tional ability  to  do  the  work  that  is  required; 
third,  he  must  have  good  mobility,  be  able  to 
get  back  and  forth  to  work;  fourth,  he  must 
have  good  personal  appearance;  and  fifth,  he 
must  have  the  ability  to  get  along  with  others. 

The  staff  at  the  Rehabilitation  Center  for 
the  Blind  assist  the  students  in  obtaining 
these  skills.  They  offer  an  extensive  period 
of  cane  travel  which  enables  the  individual  to 
be  more  independent  and  mobile,  and  at  the 
same  time,  helps  him  in  regaining  confidence. 
One  of  the  first  questions  I  am  asked  when 
making  contacts  in  behalf  of  a  visually  handi- 
capped person  is,  "How  will  he  get  back  and 
forth  to  work?" 

The  course  "Demands  of  Daily  Living" 
stresses  the  importance  of  good  personal 
hygiene,  grooming,  table  etiquette,  and  ways 
to  identify  clothing.  I  am  sure  that  none  of 
us  would  like  to  go  to  work  wearing  a  dirty 
blouse  or  mismatched  clothing,  and  at  the 
Center  these  skills  are  taught. 

Occupational  information  is  also  made  avail- 
able at  the  Center.  This  gives  the  student  a 
chance  to  begin  thinking  about  employment 
and  start  developing  good  work  habits.  Those 
who  are  regular  and  prompt  in  class  attend- 
ance will  more  than  likely  carry  these  work 
habits  over  into  employment. 

Since    the    Center    is    residential    and    both 
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Students  and  staff  live  on  campus,  the  staff  is 
able  to  observe  each  student  very  closely  and 
determine  his  ability  to  get  along  with  others. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  many  people  lose  their 
jobs  because  of  their  inability  to  get  along 
with  their  coworkers. 

The  Center  program  gives  the  newly  blind 
person  an  opportunity  to  get  over  feeling  sorry 
for  himself  and  to  start  some  good,  construc- 
tive thinking  about  training  and  employment. 
It  gives  the  young  man  or  young  woman  who 
has  graduated  from  the  school  for  the  blind, 
or  who  has  dropped  out  of  school,  a  chance  to 
associate  with  blind  persons  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  also  obtain  information  concerning  an 
occupation.  At  the  Center  they  learn  together, 
eat  together,  work  together,  play  together  and 
plan  together;  and  while  doing  these  things, 
they  are  actually  equipping  themselves  and 
making  plans  for  future  training  and  employ- 
ment. 

Other  courses,  such  as  housekeeping,  crafts, 
shop,  cooking,  sewing,  Braille,  typing  and 
stand  are  offered,  the  value  of  which  cannot 
be  minimized  in  preparing  persons  for  em- 
ployment. 

When  suitable  training  and  employment 
goals  have  been  selected,  the  rehabilitation 
counselor  should  make  available  to  the  client 
all  information  possible  concerning  this  type 
employment.  He  should  know  the  physical 
requirements  of  the  job,  the  pay  scale,  the 
employment  opportunities,  and  the  skills  that 
are  required.  The  counselor  should  also  know 
the  requirements  for  union  membership  and 
licensing  if  such  is  required,  as  well  as  other 
pertinent  information.  If  the  client  is  going 
to  study  for  one  of  the  professions — teaching, 
law,  psychology,  the  ministry,  etc.,  the  rehab- 
ilitation counselor  should  be  able  to  advise 
him  of  the  requirements  for  entering  this 
profession.  If  the  client  is  planning  to  teach, 
the  counselor  should  try  to  determine  the  need 
for  teachers  in  the  particular  locality  in  which 
the  individual  plans  to  teach.  The  counselor 
should  also  talk  with  the  superintendent  and 
principals  of  the  schools  in  the  locality  to  de- 
termine their  attitude  toward  visually  handi- 
capped persons  teaching  in  sighted  schools.  If 
the  superintendent  and  principal  are  favorable 
and  the  client  still  wants  to  go  into  the  teach- 
ing profession  and  employment  opportunities 
exist,   then   preparation   should    be   made    for 


him  to  enter  college  to  obtain  the  best  educa- 
tion possible  for  this  profession.  During  the 
time  that  this  individual  is  in  college,  the 
counselor  should  make  periodic  contacts  in 
the  community  and  start  conditioning  other 
teachers,  school  board  members,  county  com- 
missioners, PTA  groups,  and  others,  that  the 
visually  handicapped  person  will  soon  be 
graduating  from  college  and  will  then  be 
ready  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  in  that 
area.  It  would  be  helpful  if  the  student,  dur- 
ing vacation,  would  talk  to  PTA  groups,  the 
county  commissioners,  or  local  civic  groups  in 
the  community  about  his  college  training  and 
his  plans  for  teaching.  We  feel  that  it  is 
very  essential  that  this  conditioning  and  prepa- 
ration be  made  while  the  student  is  still  in 
college.  These  contacts  may  enable  an  indi- 
vidual to  obtain  employment.  For  instance,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  Commission  for  the  Blind 
sponsored  a  young  man  at  a  university  in 
North  Carolina.  He  was  studying  psychology 
and,  during  his  training,  we  urged  him  to 
attend  the  American  Psychological  Association 
meetings  and  to  subscribe  to  professional 
magazines.  From  time  to  time,  he  attended 
these  meetings,  and  it  was  during  one  of  them 
that  he  made  a  contact  which  helped  him  to 
obtain  a  job  at  a  starting  salary  of  $8,500.00  a 
year.  Without  this  contact  and  without  the 
conditioning  of  his  fellow  psychologists  during 
his  training,  it  would  have  been  a  great  deal 
harder  for  him  to  obtain  employment;  but  as 
soon  as  he  graduated,  he  walked  into  this 
position. 

This  same  type  conditioning  holds  true 
whether  we  are  entering  business,  industry  or 
the  professions.  It  is  most  important  that  the 
rehabilitation  counselor  do  a  good  public  rela- 
tions job  during  this  training  period.  He 
should  contact  prospective  employers,  and,  if 
employment  is  promising,  the  counselor  should 
continue  these  contact  throughout  the  training 
period.  I  would  like  to  point  out  here  that 
it  is  very  important  that  the  sighted  co- 
workers be  conditioned  to  the  fact  that  a 
visually  handicapped  person  is  being  con- 
sidered for  employment  in  the  plant,  office,  or 
factory.  Every  effort  should  be  made  by  the 
counselor  to  educate  the  sighted  workers  to 
accept  this  new  employee  as  a  coworker  who 
will  expect  no  special  privileges,  but  only  a 
chance  to  work. 
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When  the  individual  has  completed  train- 
ing and  is  ready  for  employment,  prospective 
employers  should  be  contacted  again  and  an 
appointment  made  for  a  personal  interview 
with  the  client.  This  interview  will  not  only 
enable  the  employer  to  have  this  personal  con- 
tact with  the  individual  and  learn  of  his  quali- 
fications, but  will  also  afford  the  opportunity 
to  know  the  client  better  and  obtain  answers 
to  some  of  the  questions  pertaining  to  mobil- 
ity, living  arrangements,  transportation  to  and 
from  work,  etc.  These  matters  have  been  dis- 
cussed previously  with  the  prospective  em- 
ployer, but  it  gives  him  a  first-hand  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  them  with  the  client  and 
gain  a  better  insight  to  the  client  and  how 
he  can  handle  these  situations. 

When  employment  is  accepted  by  the  client, 
the  rehabilitation  counselor  should  be  avail- 
able, if  necessary,  to  assist  with  transportation, 
housing,  and  any  other  problems.  In  many 
instances  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  rehabili- 
tation counselor  to  accompany  the  employee 
on  his  first  day  at  work  in  order  to  introduce 
him  to  his  fellow  employees  and  to  orient 
him  to  the  new  surroundings.  During  this 
orientation,  supportive  counseling  is  given  to 
both  the  employer  and  employee,  thus  strength- 
ening rapport  which  will  enable  them  to  dis- 
cuss freely  the  job  requirements,  company 
policies,  and  other  phases  of  the  work.  The 
counselor  should  be  skillful  in  rendering  these 
services,  so  that  the  employer  will  not  think 
that  the  employee  is  being  over  protected  or 
that  the  counselor  is  interfering.  Likewise, 
the  employee  should  not  be  made  to  feel  in- 
ferior  or   inadequate   for   the    job. 

Services  to  the  client  are  not  completed 
when  employment  is  secured.  It  is  essential 
that  follow-up  services  be  rendered.  There  is 
no  appointed  time  for  follow-up  contacts,  for 
this  is  done  at  the  discretion  of  the  rehabili- 
tation counselor,  who,  in  most  instances,  can 
determine   how   much   follow-up   is   needed. 

For  example,  last  spring  I  placed  a  young 
lady  in  an  industrial  plant  in  North  Carolina. 
She  had  never  been  employed  and  was  in 
desperate  need  of  work.  Her  visual  acuity 
was  20/500  O.U.,  and  the  psychological  re- 
port revealed  that  she  had  an  I.Q.  of  100 
and  good  manual  dexterity.  After  going  over 
the  test  results  with  a  plant  manager,  who 
seemed   interested    in    this    individual,    a    per- 


sonal interview  was  arranged.  This  resulted 
in  the  client's  being  given  employment  pro- 
vided she  could  meet  production  within  the 
usual  four  weeks'  trial  period. 

During  this  trial  period,  I  contacted  the 
client  and  employer  once  each  week.  At  the 
end  of  four  weeks,  the  client  had  met  produc- 
tion and  was  placed  on  the  permanent  payroll. 
I  felt  then  that  less  supportive  counseling  was 
needed;  therefore,  my  contacts  were  reduced  to 
two  a  month  and  then  to  once  a  month. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  month  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  employee  in  which  she  re- 
quested that  I  see  her  immediately.  This  con- 
tact revealed  that  she  was  concerned  about 
domestic  affairs,  production  at  the  plant,  and 
generally  felt  insecure  about  her  work.  I 
counseled  with  her  at  length  trying  to  deter- 
mine the  reason  for  her  great  concern  and  in- 
security and  gave  moral  support.  She  advised 
that  she  had  not  received  any  complaints  from 
the  foreman,  but  felt  the  need  of  discussing 
her  problems  with  someone  other  than  her 
immediate  supervisor.  I  assured  her  that  had 
there  been  complaints  about  her  work,  the 
foreman  would  have  contacted  me  immedi- 
ately, as  this  was  our  arrangement.  I  also 
assured  her  that  I  would  contact  her  foreman 
and  then  see  her  again.  This  was  done,  and 
it  was  learned  that  the  company  was  still  satis- 
fied with  her  services.  This  information  was 
immediately  shared  with  the  client,  which  re- 
lieved anxieties  that  had  caused  her  to  feel 
insecure.  Since  that  time,  follow-up  contacts 
have  been  made  twice  each  month  and  she  is 
getting  along  fine. 

Let  me  stress  again  that  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices cannot  be  handled  by  the  counselor  alone. 
There  must  be  full  cooperation  from  the 
client,  family  members,  and  others  working 
with  him,  which  may  include  the  caseworker, 
the  stand  supervisor,  the  medical  worker,  and 
the  staff  at  the  rehabilitation  center. 

Although  rehabilitation  has  come  a  long 
way  since  the  days  of  Christ  and  even  since 
1920,  there  is  still  much  that  needs  to  be 
done.  I  am  gratified  for  the  work  that  has 
been  done  in  work  for  the  blind  over  the 
years,  but  I  am  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
it.  I  know  that  there  is  a  need  for  public  re- 
lations in  educating  the  general  public  of  the 
abilities  of  visually  handicapped  persons.  I 
recall  that  some  time  ago,  while  making  con- 
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tacts  in  Western  North  Carolina,  I  contacted 
a  plant  manager  and  talked  with  him  about 
employment  for  a  visually  handicapped  man. 
I  was  informed  that  the  plant  had  a  deep 
interest  in  employing  handicapped  persons,  but 
had  never  considered  a  visually  handicapped 
employee.  I  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  tour 
the  plant  to  see  if  there  were  jobs  that  could 
be  performed  with  little  or  no  vision.  He 
did  not  have  time  to  show  me  around,  but 
called  his  assistant,  who  accompanied  me 
through  the  plant.  The  assistant  seemed  to 
be  skeptical  about  visually  handicapped  per- 
sons in  employment.  We  started  observing 
the  different  operations  in  the  plant,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  ruling  out  all  types  of  employ- 
ment that  might  be  performed  with  little  or 
no  vision.  It  was  during  this  tour  that  I 
observed  a  man  operating  a  lathe.  In  this 
operation,  the  employee  stood  in  one  position 
and  had  material  brought  to  him  and  carried 
away.  The  operator,  with  his  left  hand,  took 
a  cylinder  and  placed  it  in  a  metal  bracket 
that  clamped  it  in  place.  He  then  pulled  a 
large  lever,  and  the  lever  released  a  carriage 
which  took  this  cylinder  into  a  drill  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lathe.  When  the  drilling 
process  was  completed,  the  carriage  returned 
with  the  cylinder.  The  operator  then  removed 
the  cylinder  and  placed  it  in  a  box.  He 
then  repeated  the  operation.  We  watched 
this  for  about  five  minutes,  and  the  assistant 
asked  the  operator,  "Do  you  think  a  blind  man 
could  do  this  job?"  The  operator  wa!|  quick 
to  respond  in  the  negative.  The  assistant 
looked  at  me  with  a  smirk  on  his  face  as  if 
to  say  "I  told  you  so,"  but  we  remained  at 
the  machine  a  while  longer,  and,  after  observ- 


ing a  while  longer,  I  told  him  that  he  was  so 
good  that  I  believed  he  could  do  it  with  his 
eyes  closed.  He  replied,  "Yes,  I  could  with 
no  difficulty."  I  looked  at  the  assistant  and 
winked,  and  we  walked  off.  This  did  not 
seem  to  faze  him;  however,  I  have  been  mak- 
ing many  contacts  since  that  day,  trying  to 
build  up  good  relations.  As  yet  I  do  not  have 
anyone  working  in  this  particular  plant,  but 
we  have  high  hopes  of  eventually  making 
some  placements   there. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  repeat  that  there 
is  a  great  need  for  public  relations  in  work 
for  the  blind.  Not  only  are  we  looking  for 
training  and  employment  opportunities,  but 
we  are  also  representing  visually  handicapped 
persons  and  trying  to  educate  the  public  as  to 
the  success  that  visually  handicapped  persons 
are  experiencing  in  employment.  There  is  no 
reason  for  society  to  generalize  and  to  group 
visually  handicapped  persons  with  certain 
stereotyped  jobs  such  as  chair-caning,  piano- 
tuning,  mattress-making,  etc.  There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  these  jobs,  but  we  are  work- 
ing with  many  persons  whose  interests  lie  in 
other  areas  and  whose  capabilities  should  be 
used  in  other  areas  of  employment.  Society 
is  prone  to  forget  the  visually  handicapped 
persons  who  are  successfully  employed  as 
medical  transcriptionists,  caseworkers,  lawyers, 
psychologists,  teachers,  counselors,  physicians, 
switchboard  operators,  factory  workers,  dark- 
room developers,  stand  operators,  and  many 
others. 

Our  responsibility  does  not  end  with  em- 
ployment; we  have  a  great  responsibility  to 
our  democracy  in  which  we  live,  and  Dr. 
Sherman   will   discuss   this   subject. 
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VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  PERSONS  MEET 
THEIR  RESPONSIBILITIES  IN  A  DEMOCRACY 

Allan  W.  Sherman,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Director 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


As  I  look  at  our  program  for  this  conven- 
tion meeting,  1  am  convinced  that  the  subject 
matter  assigned  to  me  has  been  well  covered 
by  this  time  by  speakers  qualified  by  train- 
ing in  government  and  by  experience  as  blind 
persons  in  many  walks  of  life.  In  the  hope, 
however,  that  I  might  be  original  by  coupling 
the  same  or  different  elements  and  thus  add 
something  to  the  total  expression  of  the  idea, 
I  was  encouraged  to  proceed. 

Obviously,  the  most  direct  and  simplest 
way  to  discuss  the  question:  "How  do  visu- 
ally handicapped  citizens  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities in  a  democracy?"  is  simply  to  say, 
"In  just  the  same  way  that  all  other  citizens 
meet  their  responsibilities  in  a  democracy." 
This  simple  statement  is  very  true  and  right 
to  the  point.  Furthermore,  it  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  the  matter  and  expresses  a  philoso- 
phy, a  hope  and  a  goal.  And  so  my  theme 
is  stated:  Visually  handicapped  persons  meet 
their  responsibilties  in  a  democracy  just  as 
any  other  citizens  do,  by  exercisng  their  priv- 
ileges granted  by  our  Constitution  and  by 
participating  fully  in  the  democratic  process 
in  appropriate  ways,  socially,  politically  and 
economically. 

If  exercising  responsiblity  means  voting, 
the  answer  is  very  simple.  Each  state  in  our 
country  provides  ways  for  a  blind  person  to 
perform  this  privileged  act. 

But  there  is  much  more  involved  than  the 
simple  exercise  of  voting,  of  exercising  a  priv- 
ilege which  is  an  expression  of  the  democratic 
process.  This  requires  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
understanding  of  the  issues,  all  of  which  re- 
late to  one's  total  cultural  background,  one's 
understanding  of,  and  acceptance  of,  the  goals 
of  our  democratic  way  of  living.  And  in  these 
respects  blind  people  are  no  different  from 
all  others  in  America. 

Maury  Maverick,  a  representative  from 
Texas    in    Congress,    said    some    years    ago: 


"Democracy  is  freedom  and  potatoes."  There 
are  two  things  implict  in  this  definition: 
1.  Freedom  of  the  individual  to  think  and  act 
as  his  heart  and  mind  tell  him  to  think  and 
act  without  restricting  the  same  opportunity 
for  others.  2.  The  practical  economic  and 
social  basics  which  will  permit  him  prac- 
tically to  exercise  this  freedom.  We  all  know 
that  we  are  free,  but  we  also  know  that  this 
freedom  is  limited  by  many  factors.  Some  of 
these  are  of  our  own  making;  others  are 
forced  upon  us.  What  we  have  done  our- 
selves, what  has  happened  to  condition  us, 
our  educational  opportunities,  our  economic 
status,  the  accident  of  birth  within  a  family 
and  a  social  environment — all  of  these  are 
contributing  factors  related  to  the  extent  of 
our  freedom.  However,  most  persons  in  our 
country  still  have  the  freedom  to  move  out, 
up  or  down,  in  respect  to  any  value  system. 
But  we  are  limited,  many  of  us,  as  Mr. 
Maverick  has  said,  by  the  fact  that  freedom 
is  not  quite  freedom  if  you  don't  have 
enough  "potatoes  to  eat".  In  short,  I  am  say- 
ing we  are  all  free  people.  But  freedom  does 
us  little  good  if,  when  we  try  to  exercise  our 
freedom,  other  people  do  not  accept  our  free 
expression,  the  results  of  our  thinking,  the 
actio.- s  we  suggest,  and  the  hopes  that  we  ex- 
press. In  short,  our  freedom  is  limited  with- 
out acceptance  by  our  peers.  We  must  be 
able  to  express  our  freedom  in  all  of  its  as- 
pects,  political,   social  and   economic. 

There  are  many  people  in  this  country,  as 
we  all  know,  who  because  of  forces  over 
which  they  originally  had  little  control,  still 
have  their  complete  freedom  shackled.  I 
speak  of  various  minority  groups,  for  ex- 
ample, Negroes,  Jewish  people,  Connecticut 
Italians,  migrant  farm  laborers,  blind  people, 
Republicans   in   Georgia,  and   many  others. 

As  Henry  Steele  Commanger  has  said  in 
a  recent  article  in  the-^ew  York  Times  Maga- 
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zine,  entitled,  "Our  Declaration  Is  Still  A 
Rallying  Cry",  .  .  .  "We  should  be  most 
ready,  of  all  people,  to  sympathize  with  those 
who  are  trying  to  close  the  desperate  gap  be- 
tween what  they  are  and  what  they  might  be 
.  .  .  Who  are  trying  to  catch  up  in  a  short 
span  of  years,  or  are  trying  to  'live  down' 
centuries  of  thinking  and  feeling  which  have 
developed  the  debilitating  stereotypes  which 
we  all  deplore."  I  agree  with  Dr.  Com- 
manger  that  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
is  still  a  rallying  cry.  A  different  way  of 
expressing  this  idea  was  developed  by  Dr. 
Robert  Ulich  in  his  book  EDUCATION  IN  A 
Democracy.  He  says:  "Democracy  is  a  way 
of  life  based  upon  circumstances  which  ought 
to  exist  despite  circumstances;  an  ideal  toward 
which  we  strive.  One  of  the  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy is  the  constant  hope  of  fulfillment; 
the  yet  unrealized  goals  toward  which  we 
work.  These  become  goals  toward  which  we 
strive,  knowing  full  well  that  we  may  not 
achieve  perfect  freedom  at  any  given  time." 
As  we  all  know,  blind  people  constitute  a 
small  minority  group  in  this  country,  but  a 
very  important  and  significant  group — a  group 
which  is  trying  and  has  been  trying  for  years 
to  become  accepted  as  fully  participating 
members  in  the  democratic  process.  To  say 
that  we  have  completely  fulfilled  our  destinies 
would  be  overly  optimistic.  To  say  that  we 
have  not  made  progress  in  the  more  recent 
past  would  be  a  more  pessimistic  statement 
than   the   facts   would   indicate   to   be   true. 

As  we  look  historically  at  this  problem, 
we  find  help  from  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld, 
who  said  in  writing  on  many  occasions  that 
blind  people  have  been  thought  of  in  different 
ways  by  different  cultures:  1.  During  ancient 
times  blind  people  were  regarded  as  outcasts 
from  society.  2.  Then  through  the  humanistic 
approach  and  the  attitude  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  Reformation,  blind  persons  came  to 
be  regarded  as  wards  of  society.  As  such, 
it  was  the  responsibilty  of  society  to  take 
care  of  these  deviates  from  the  normal.  3. 
Now  the  modern  point  of  view  regards  blind 
persons   as  partners   in   community   living. 

While  Dr.  Lowenfeld's  statement  is  prob- 
ably an  oversimplification  of  the  total  pic- 
ture, it  is  very  suitable  for  our  purposes  and 
very  accurate  as  we  view  the  total  situation 
in    its    entire    prospective.      The    question    is 


now,  how  are  visually  handicapped  people 
learning  to  become  more  effective  partners  in 
a  democratic  society?  We  all  know  that  one 
of  the  real  problems  in  this  is  that  the  heritage 
of  the  past  continues  to  live  in  the  present. 
In  some  ways,  blind  people  themselves,  agen- 
cies for  the  blind,  and  others  tend  to  per- 
petuate the  stereotypes  of  the  past,  which  is 
a  very  distinct  handicap  to  individual  blind 
persons  in  securing  acceptance  by  their  peers 
for  their  abilities.  For  too  long  the  emphasis 
has  been  on  disability. 

Just  as  any  other  person  in  this  country,  a 
visually  handicapped  person,  in  order  to  carry 
his  responsibilities  in  a  democratic  society  and 
secure  the  privileges  accorded  by  a  democratic 
society,  has  to  possess  certain  attributes  com- 
mon to  all  people.  While  he  may  retain  his 
individuality,  there  must  be  a  certain  con- 
formity and  a  certain  agreement  with  the  cul- 
tural heritage  of  this  country.  The  emphasis 
on  normalcy  is  a  very  potent  fact  and  people 
who  tend  to  deviate  from  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted normal  situation  tend  to  have  this 
deviation  emphasized  out  of  proportion  to  its 
real  significance.  There  is  a  terrible  tendency 
today  to  be  swallowed  up  by  this  concept  of 
normalcy  and  we  must  not  let  ourstlves  fall 
into  this  box  completely.  But  there  most  be 
a  measure  of  conformity  for  full  participation. 

If  a  blind  person,  or  any  person  from  a 
minority  group,  wishes  to  participate  fully  in 
the  democratic  process,  he  must  do  so  on  the 
basis  of  a  positive  contribution.  He  cannot 
expect  his  right  to  full  participation  to  be 
honored  in  the  breech.  His  disability  alone, 
or  his  minority  status,  does  not  in  itself  be- 
come a  ticket  to  freedom's  privileges.  The 
blind  person,  to  particpate  fully,  must  achieve 
adjustment  to  his  disability  related  to  the 
level  of  his  aspirations.  He  must  develop 
skills,  social,  educational  and  economic,  so 
that  he  in  reality  can  contribute.  And  more 
and  more  blind  people  are  doing  just  that. 
Still  the  doubting  world  does  not  give  them 
as  yet  the  full  participation  of  which  they 
are  capable.  But  through  the  example  fur- 
nished by  thousands  of  blind  people,  through 
public  education,  through  the  more  active 
understanding  of  people  who  know  blind 
people  intimately,  there  is  developing  more 
understanding  and  greater  acceptance.  With 
this  acceptance  for  many  is  coming  the  fuller 
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realization  of  their  potential.  For  many,  full 
participation  and  freedom  are  a  reality.  As 
more  and  more  blind  people  lead  their  lives 
in  the  main  stream  of  our  world,  not  set 
apart  in  institutions,  there  will  be  greater 
understanding,  which  in  turn  will  result  in 
even  greater  acceptance. 

Our  world  today,  faced  with  many  prob- 
lems— in  fact,  faced  with  the  possibility  of 
self-destruction — must  become  a  more  toler- 
ant and  understanding  world.  If  it  is  to 
survive,  it  must  become  even  more  under- 
standing, more  knowledgeable  and  more  tol- 
erant   of    all    peoples.      Within    this    general 


concept  and  within  this  broadening  of  under- 
standing, visually  handicapped  people  should 
secure  greater  opportunities  for  understand- 
ing. They  have  the  same  rights  as  others 
and  they  are  proving  that  they  can  be  recog- 
nized for  their  abilities,  for  their  positive 
contributions,  and  they  are  more  and  more 
being  accepted  for  these  positive  reasons.  But 
the  full  realization  of  these  rights  and  privil- 
eges has  not  yet  been  reached  for  all  blind 
people.  The  climate  of  acceptance  is  better, 
but  we  must  re-dedicate  ourselves,  our  skills, 
our  fortunes,  to  the  full  realization  of  full 
'democratic   participation    for   all   peoples. 
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REPORT  FROM  GROUP  G 

Francis  M.  Andrews,  L.H.D.,  Chairman 
Superintendent,   Maryland   School    for   the    Blind,    Overlea,    Maryland 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Chairman,  who  made  the  following  com- 
ments : 

Our  vast  world  has  shrunken  in  size.  Outer 
space  is  being  explored.  We  cannot  ignore 
any  longer  what  takes  place  in  Africa,  for  it 
affects  us  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  We  can- 
not close  our  eyes  to  the  questionable  power 
which  unions  hold  or  to  the  multitudinous 
problems  which  face  the  world.  As  I  flew 
over  St.  Louis  soaring  above  the  clouds,  I 
suddenly  realized  how  insignificant  I  was;  just 
an  infinitesimal  dot  in  this  universe,  and  yet 
important  if  I  am  willing  to  assume  responsi- 
bility, if  I  am  ready  to  be  counted  when  the 
time  arrives  and  not  be  content  to  let  some- 
one else  do  what  I  as  a  citizen  should  do. 

The  exceptional  person,  too,  should  realize 
his  responsibility  and  should  fight  to  main- 
tain his  position,  as  well  as  fight  against  the 
trend  that  sets  him  aside  for  special  privileges 
simply  because  he  is  blind,  or  deaf,  or  crippled, 
etc.  Recently,  according  to  a  newspaper  re- 
port, the  President  of  the  United  States  com- 
muted the  sentence  of  a  Communist  simply 
because  he  was  blind  and  was  going  to  have 
an  operation.  Does  this  kind  of  treatment 
raise  the  standard  for  the  blind  or  lower  it? 
Does  the  blind  beggar  set  the  standard  of 
citizenship  for  others,  especially  in  the  mind 
of  the  seeing  public?  We  educators  have  the 
responsibility  of  training  our  students  to  take 
their  proper  places  in  society. 

Dr.  Heltzell,  Superintendent  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind,  will  inform  us  of  what 
the  schools  are  doing,  and  Richard  Bennett,  a 
senior  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 


will  tell  us  what  he  thinks  of  our  program. 
A  summary  of  Richard  Bennett's  remarks 
follows : 

He  stressed  several  pomts  which  he  believes 
are  important. 

"1.  Teamwork  is  exceedingly  important. 
One  finds  this  is  true  in  sports,  in  clubs,  in 
the  cottages.  The  student  also  believes  that 
through  teamwork  one  learns  to  give  to  others, 
to  cooperate,  and  thereby  better  serve  the 
community. 

"2.  A  student  council  is  an  excellent  organi- 
zation in  which  to  practice  good  citizenship 
It  can  be  and  should  be  a  democratic  way  of 
life.  It  can  be  a  wonderful  arrangement  for 
the  student  to  learn,  for  he  sometimes  dis- 
covers that  the  easy  way  is  not  always  the 
best  way. 

"3.  Dramatics  can  be  of  tremendous  assis- 
tance. Here  one  learns  poise,  deportment, 
carriage,  speech,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  invalu- 
able as  one  comes  to  maturity. 

"4.  The  boy-girl  relationship  was  quite 
frankly  discussed.  Bennett  believes  this  prob- 
lem is  solved  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind.  The  pupils  appreciate  the  faith  and 
trust  given  them  and  are  aware  that  this  can 
be  lost  if  the  pupils  do  not  act  as  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  He  believes  youth  wants  to  be 
trusted  and  that  youth  wants  the  approval  of 
adults.  He  also  believes  that  faculty  advisers 
can  do  too  much  for  the  students. 

"5.  Proper  employment  for  the  individual 
is  important  as  this  leads  to  self-respect.  He 
deplores  the  fact  that  there  are  still  blind 
beggars  on  our  streets," 
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WHAT  IS  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL  IN 
CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION? 

George  D.  Heltzell,  Superintendent 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


When  Dr.  Andrews  asked  me  to  talk  on 
"What  the  Residential  Schools  Are  Doing  for 
Future  Citizenship",  I  readily  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, not  because  1  felt  that  I  could  do  a 
creditable  job,  and  certainly  not  because  I  am 
any  kind  of  authority  on  the  subject,  but 
rather  because  Francis  is  a  nice  guy  and  you 
just  can't  say  "no"  to  him,  and  besides  he  is 
always  so  agreeable  when  you  ask  him  to  do 
anything. 

SOoo  you  are  stuck  with  me!  I  will  make 
you  two  promises,  however,  it  won't  be  dig- 
nified and  it  won't  take  too  long.  Who  was 
it  who  said,  "If  you  don't  strike  oil  in  the 
first  twenty  minutes,  you  should  stop  boring?" 

I  did  receive  a  time  limit,  and  I  assure  you 
I'll  be  through  on  time.  Down  in  the  Ozarks 
of  Missouri  where  I  was  born  and  reared, 
we  used  to  have  a  picnic  every  year  to  raise 
money  for  the  community.  One  year  we  had 
field  events  and  charged  admission,  so  when 
I  finish  my  few  remarks  I  shall  try  to  be 
in  the  clear. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  direct  teaching 
of  the  love  of  country  through  the  construc- 
tive use  of  symbolism  such  as  flag-raising 
ceremonies,  reciting  the  PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGI- 
ANCE at  the  beginning  of  assemblies,  singing 
America  and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner; 
also  the  appeal  to  lofty  emotions  of  sacrifice 
and  devotion.  These  things  have  long  been 
recognized  and  widely  practiced  in  our  schools, 
but  for  our  purpose  today  I  would  like  to 
take  a  broader  concept  of  what  constitutes  a 
good  program  of  citizenship  education  in 
residential  schools,  bearing  in  mind  that  most 
of  these  schools  are  tax-supported,  at  least  in 
part.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  political 
scientist,  citizenship  education  may  be  regarded 
as  including  only  the  education  that  deals 
with  the  individual  citizen's  relations  with  his 
government.  Legal  citizenship  grows  out  of 
this   individual-state   relationship   and,   in    this 


sense,  education  for  citizenship  can  be  re- 
garded as  concerned  only  with  this  relation- 
ship. Without  denying  the  technical  validity 
of  such  a  concept,  I  contend  that  a  broader 
concept  would  be  more  realistic  when  we  are 
Llealing  with  public  school  education  in  citi- 
zenship. The  general  public,  to  whom  the 
schools  are  responsible,  thinks  of  citizenship 
education  in  broader  terms,  and  includes  also 
education  that  contributes  to  the  development 
of  ability  and  ivillingness  to  carry  on  at  a 
high  level  all  the  mutually  helpful  social  re- 
lationships with  others  which  democracy  as- 
sumes should  be  characteristic  of  human  life 
and  living.  These  relationships  are  carried  out 
in  the  face-to-face  groups  in  the  home,  school, 
and  community,  and  also  in  larger,  more  im- 
personal groups  on  the  state,  national,  and 
world  level.  The  public  also  thinks  of  citizen- 
ship education  as  aimed  at  increasing  a  per- 
son's abilty  and  willingness  to  make  use  of 
and  to  manage  our  natural  resources  wisely. 
My  own  personal  concept  of  citizenship  edu- 
cation would  include  all  these  things,  plus  a 
serious  soul-searching  concerning  the  indi- 
vidual's attitude  about  freedom  and  personal 
dignity.  Dean  Alfange  stated  it  very  well 
when  he  said,  "I  do  not  choose  to  be  a  com- 
mon man.  It  is  my  right  to  be  uncommon  if 
I  can.  I  seek  opportunity,  not  security.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  a  kept  citizen,  humbled 
and  dulled  by  having  the  state  look  after  me. 
I  want  to  take  the  calculated  risk;  to  dream 
and  to  build,  to  fail  and  to  succeed.  I  re- 
fuse to  barter  incentive  for  a  dole.  I  prefer 
the  challenges  of  life  to  the  guaranteed  exis- 
tence, the  thrill  of  fulfillment  to  the  stale  calm 
of  Utopia.  I  will  not  trade  freedom  for 
beneficence,  nor  my  dignity  for  a  handout.  I 
will  never  cower  before  any  master,  nor  bend 
to  any  threat.  It  is  my  heritage  to  stand  erect, 
proud  and  unafraid;  to  think  and  act  for  my- 
self,  enjoy  the   benefit  of  my  creations,  and 
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to  face  the  world  boldly  and  to  say,  this  I 
have  done."  And  this,  my  frineds,  is  what 
it  means  to  me  to  be  an  American! 

It  has  been  my  happy  privilege  to  become 
acquainted  with  several  well-adjusted,  blind 
adults,  with  outgoing  personalities  and  an 
enviable  optimistic  outlook  on  life,  and  "the 
world  is  my  oyster"  attitude.  And  in  every 
case  the  individual  is  a  hard-working,  creative, 
and   contributing   member   to   society. 

You  know  that  Rome  endured  as  long  as 
there  were  Romans,  and  in  my  opinion  Ameri- 
ca will  endure  just  so  long  as  we  remain  the 
kind  of  Americans  in  spirit  and  mental  atti- 
tude that  made  our  country  great. 

Even  the  most  casual  observer  of  current 
affairs  recognizes  the  magnitude  of  the  present 
world  struggle  between  the  Russian  dictator- 
ship and  the  free  world.  The  threat  is  total. 
The  communist  leaders  expect  eventually,  by 
infiltration,  revolution,  aggressive  war,  or  a 
combination  of  these,  to  blot  out  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  and  our  system  of  thought. 
They  have  blantantly  threatened  to  "bury  us". 
It  is  evident  that  this  time  we  are  confronted 
with  more  than  the  question  of  whether  the 
"Western  nations  or  Russia  and  her  satellites 
shall  exercise  control  over  world  affairs  of 
the  future.  We  are  engaged  in  a  struggle 
which  is  to  decide  whether  a  slave  world  or 
a  free  world  shall   follow. 

American  schools  today  are  more  con- 
cerned with  citizenship  education  than  ever 
before  in  our  history.  The  need  for  this  edu- 
cation in  all  our  schools — residential  and  day 
schools,  private  and  public — is  imperative. 
Education  for  citizenship  should  provide  many 
opportunities  for  children  and  youth  actually 
to  practice  and  acquire  ability  to  work  ef- 
fectively in  many  cooperative  undertakings 
within  the  school  itself,  and  in  the  world  out- 
side the  school.  So  let  me  mention  a  few 
activities  at  the  Missouri  School  which  we 
feel  contribute  to  good  citizenship,  that  is, 
activities  outside  the  regular  courses  of  gov- 
ernment, history,  sociology,  geography  and 
civics  itself.  Perhaps  I  should  also  mention 
some  of  the  things  we  should  be  doing,  voice 
a  warning  and  perhaps  express  an  ideal.  When 
I  think  of  activities  that  contribute  I  natural- 
ly think  first  of  the  Student  Council,  where 
once  a  week  elected  representatives  from  all 
the  VII  thru  XII  classes  meet  with  the  Student 


Body  President,  also  an  elected  official,  and 
three  faculty  advisors,  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  self-government.  There  is  an  As- 
sembly Committee  that  reports  back  to  the 
council.  This  committee  plans  many  of  the 
school  assemblies,  takes  care  of  the  physical 
properties,  and  actually  participates  in  every 
assembly  in  leading  songs,  pledge  of  allegi- 
ance, introduction  of  speaker,  programs,  etc. 
The  Hospitality  Committee  greets  visitors, 
conducts  tours,  etc.  The  Golden  Rule  Com- 
mittee studies  dormitory  life,  table  manners, 
general  conduct,  etc.,  and  proposes  codes  of 
behavior  for  the  administration  to  approve 
and  the  pupils  to  live  by.  The  Elections 
Committee  supervises  the  election  for  Student 
Body  President,  election  of  School  Queen,  and 
advises  with  individual  classes  concerning 
their  own  elections.  The  Decorations  Com- 
mittee provides  suitable  decorations  for  all 
school  functions.  The  Publicity  Committee 
handles  all  Council  publicity  and  assists  facul- 
ty, CTA  and  PTA  groups  in  publicizing  their 
activties.  The  Recreation  Committee  takes 
care  of  the  juke  box  in  the  student  store;  they 
also  provide  student  supervisors  during  those 
few  times  when  the  recreation  area  is  super- 
vised only  by  students.  They  also  plan  and 
help  carry  out  all  recreational  activities  in  the 
school.  If  the  cheer  leaders  plan  a  party  for 
the  visiting  pep  squad  and  team,  the  Recrea- 
tion Committee  does  most  of  the  work.  The 
Ethics  Committee  meets  at  regular  intervals 
to  review  current  school  rules  that  affect  the 
pupils.  Sometimek  there  are  grievances,  and 
often  solutions  are  suggested  by  this  com- 
mittee that  are  agreeable  to  both  the  offended 
pupils  and  the  administration.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  work  of  the  Ethics  Committee, 
they  recommended  to  the  Principal  and  Super- 
intendent this  year  that  we  set  up  a  Student 
of  the  Year  Award  which  we  have  agreed  to 
do.  The  award  is  to  go  to  the  outstanding 
junior  or  senior  high  student  of  the  year. 
While  the  qualifications  mention  scholarship, 
it  stresses  citizenship,  leadership  and  attitude. 
It  should  be  noted  that  at  MSB,  as  in  most 
schools,  the  administration  reserves  the  power 
of  veto.  And  since  it  is  well  known  to  be 
there,  it  is  seldom  used  or  tested.  There  are 
good  student  councils  and  bad  ones.  I  think 
ours  is  one  of  the  good  ones.  (I  think!  !) 
But    the    point    must    be    stressed    again    and 
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again  that  unless  the  faculty  are  conscious  of 
the  citizenship  learnings  inherent  in  pupil 
participation  in  school  control,  and  system- 
atically guide  the  activities  toward  their  best 
citizenship  potentialities,  the  mere  existance 
of  a  council  will  not  guarantee  the  practice 
in  action  of  our  educational  objectives.  Good 
citizenship  learning  comes  not  by  chance,  but 
by  careful  study,  planning,  and  execution. 

The  Student  Store  provides  excellent  citizen- 
ship training.  The  upper  classes  VII  thru 
XII  share  responsibilities  and  profits.  The 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  year  classes 
have  control  one  month  of  the  year  each.  The 
Junior  class  keeps  it  two  months,  and  the 
seniors  are  privileged  to  keep  it  three  months. 
Inventories  are  made  at  the  end  of  each 
period,  and  the  succeeding  class  buys  the 
store,  orders  their  own  supplies  of  pop,  gum, 
candy,  chips  and  sundries,  and  plan  their  own 
selling.  A  manager,  an  assistant  manager, 
bookkeeper,  and  clean-up  crew  are  usually  ap- 
pointed or  elected  in  each  class.  So  far  they 
usually  come  up  with  a  neat  profit  which, 
incidentally  can  be  used  only  as  a  class  proj- 
ect to  finance  a  trip,  buy  programs,  cap  and 
gowns,  rings,  etc. 

The  Service  Credit  Program  gives  the  pupil 
an  opportunity  to  assist  faculty  members  and 
smaller  children  during  the  school  day.  There 
is  no  financial  remuneration,  but  the  pupil 
is  recognized  for  his  help  at  awards  assembly 
during  Commencement  Week. 

The  Work  Program  is  work  provided  after 
school  hours  for  those  students  who  need 
spending  money.  There  was  a  time  when 
we  just  gave  it  to  the  ones  who  needed  it 
and  had  no  other  source  of  getting  it.  Now 
our  outlay  is  about  the  same,  but  we  have 
manufactured  jobs,  such  as  pin-setting,  help- 
ing little  children  in  the  dining  room,  helping 
the  smaller  children  off  and  back  on  the  school 
busses,  cleaning  up  around  the  school,  etc. 

Then  there  is  the  individual  responsibility 
in  the  dormitories.  Every  child  must  do 
some  chores,  without  pay,  of  course.  From 
about  8  or  9  years  of  age  each  pupil  must 
make  his  own  bed,  care  for  his  clothes,  gather 
his  soiled  clothes  for  the  laundry,  dry-mop 
the  floor  around  the  area  of  his  bed,  dust  the 
furniture,  and  take  turns  dry-mopping  the  hall 
adjacent   to   his   room. 

Scouting    for   both    boys    and   girls   of   dif- 


ferent ages  provides  another  opportunity  for 
learning  good  citizenship.  The  dorms  as 
well  as  the  classes  have  their  own  organiza- 
tions designed  to  assist  the  person  in  charge, 
and  to  govern  themselves. 

While  only  a  few  years  ago,  teachers  came 
to  the  school  to  conduct  Sunday  School  classes 
for  the  different  churches,  the  students  now 
go  out  to  the  sighted  church  Sunday  Schools, 
and  also  take  part  in  the  youth  activities  of 
that  church.  Several  of  our  boys  and  girls 
have  been  elected  to  positions  of  leadership 
in  their  various  youth  movements. 

Pupils  are  allowed  to  go  to  the  neighbor- 
hood drug  stores  and  confectionaries  each 
afternoon  and  on  week-ends.  The  practice 
was  started  as  an  experiment,  and  many  of  the 
faculty  members  felt  that  these  unsupervised 
trips  out  into  the  community  would  of  neces- 
sity be  terminated  on  short  notice.  Some  of 
us  believed  that  this  would  give  the  boys  and 
girls  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  laws  gov- 
erning pedestrians,  and  practice  good  conduct 
throughout  the  community,  etc.  It  seems  to 
be  working  very  satisfactorily  after  a  few  halt- 
ing starts,  and  we  are  continuing  the  prac- 
tice. 

In  athletics,  pupils  are  encouraged  to  be 
good  losers,  and  compete  with  and  against 
everyone  on  the  opposing  team  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  creed,  etc.  In  recreation,  pupils 
are  encouraged  to  learn  and  enjoy  a  variety 
of  activites  and  to  take  part  with  everyone, 
not  just  their  best  friends  or  boy  or  girl 
friend.  We  have  renewed  instruction  in  the 
art  of  debating,  which  I  think  contributes  to 
citizenship  education.  Finally,  courses  are  of- 
fered in  social  living  and  family  relations 
for  7  th  and  8th  grades  on  a  one-semester 
basis.  This  includes  units  on  manners,  groom- 
ing, social  contacts,  beginning  dating,  sex 
education,  etc.  Now  this  is  with  boys  and 
girls  segregated.  We  will  have  next  year  a 
full  year  of  family  relations  for  seniors.  We'll 
let  you  know  later  if  we  are  proud  of  these 
additions. 

I  believe  too  many  marriages  result  in 
friendships  built  up  in  social  contacts  in  our 
school.  While  we  invite  in  large  groups  of 
sighted  children  for  some  of  our  social  func- 
tions, I  believe  this  program  should  be  ex- 
panded. 

I   think   the   Scouts   should   earn   much   of 
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the  money  it  takes  to  finance  their  activities. 
At  the  present  time  the  feeling  seems  to  be 
that  there  is  always  more  where  that  came 
from.  I  think  our  children  should  be  en- 
couraged to  be  more  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  others.  Perhaps  they  should  adopt  a 
little  school  in  South  Korea  or  somewhere, 
or  an  under-privileged  child. 

While  we  do  have  field  trips  to  parks  and 
industries  in  the  St.  Louis  community,  the 
program  needs  to  be  expanded  to  include 
more  of  the  pupils,  and  we  need  to  visit 
more  newspapers,  TV  and  radio  stations,  civil 
courts,  legislatures  in  session,  etc. 

I  believe  there  is  a  serious  danger  that  we 
will  allow  the  blindness  of  the  child  to  be- 
come an  excuse  for  his  poor  academic  work, 
and  not  expect  from  the  more  talented  that 
which   they   have   the   capacity   to   accomplish. 

I  think  there  is  a  danger  that  in  our  zeal 
to  be  helpful  to  those  with  visual  impairment, 
we  defeat  our  own  purpose  and  make  them 
more  dependent.  I  think  there  is  a  danger 
that  we  will  fail  to  point  up  the  great  sense 
of  personal  satisfaction  that  comes  from  being 
creative,  that  comes  from  being  independent, 
and  that  comes  from  contributing  to  the 
well-being  of  others.  And  that  brings  me 
back  to  my  central  theme.  "What  is  the  good 
life?  When  are  you  a  good  citizen?  When 
you  have  amassed  an  accumulation  of  worldly 
goods  or  money?  Is  it  when  you  have  become 
famous?  Olive  Schreiner  came  very  close  to 
something  basic  when  she  wrote  her  famous 
allegory  on  "A  Dream  of  Wild  Bees".  In- 
cidentally, she  wrote  it  in  England  before 
the  turn  of  the  century.  The  expectant  mother 
is  seated  near  an  open  window  and  the  heat 
and  the  hum  of  bees  have  lulled  her  into 
drowsiness.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  bees 
lengthened  and  took  on  the  form  of  humans. 
One  approached  her  and  said  in  a  small 
voice,  "Let  me  lay  my  hand  upon  thy  side 
where  the  child  sleeps".  "If  I  touch  him  he 
shall  be  as  I".  The  mother  asked,  "Who  are 
you",  and  he  said,  "I  am  health.  Whom  I 
touch  will  have  always  the  red  blood  dancing 
in  his  veins;  he  will  not  know  weariness  or 
pain;  life  will  be  a  long  laugh  to  him". 
"No",  said  another,  "Let  me  touch;  for  I 
am  wealth.  If  I  touch  him  material  care 
shall  not  feed  on  him.  He  shall  live  on  the 
blood    and    sinews    of    his    fellow-men,,    if    he 


will;    and    what    his    eye    lusts    for,    his    hand 
will    have.      He    shall    not    know    "I    want' ".   _ 
And  the  child  lay  still  like  lead.  1 

And  another  said,  "Let  me  touch  him;  I 
am  fame.  The  man  I  touch,  I  lead  to  a  high 
hill  where  all  men  may  see  him.  When  he 
dies  he  is  not  forgotten;  his  name  rings  down 
the  centuries,  each  echoes  it  on  to  his  fel- 
lows.    Think not  to  be  forgotten  through 

the  ages!" 

And  the  mother  lay  breathing  steadily,  but 
in  the  brain-picture  they  pressed  closer  to  her. 
"Let  me  touch  the  child",  said  one,  "For  I  am 
love.  If  I  touch  him  he  shall  not  walk 
through  life  alone.  In  the  greatest  dark, 
when  he  puts  out  his  hand  he  shall  find  an- 
other hand  by  it.  When  the  world  is  against 
him,  another  shall  say  "You  and  I'  ".  And 
the  child  trembled. 

But  another  pressed  close  and  said,  "Let 
me  touch;  for  I  am  talent.  I  can  do  all 
things — that  have  been  done  before.  I  touch 
the  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  thinker,  and 
the  politician  who  succeed;  and  the  writer 
who  is  never  before  his  time,  and  never  be- 
hind it.  If  I  touch  the  child  he  shall  not 
weep  for  failure". 

About  the  mother's  head  the  bees  were 
flying,  touching  her  with  their  long  tapering 
limbs,  and,  in  her  brain  picture,  out  of  the 
shadow  of  the  room  came  one  with  saliow 
face,  deep-lined,  the  cheeks  drawn  into  hol- 
lows, and  a  mouth  smiling  quiveringly.  He 
stretched  out  his  hand,  and  the  mother  drew 
back,   and    cried,    "Who   are   You?" 

He  answered  nothing;  and  she  looked  up 
between  his  eyelids,  and  she  said,  "What  can 
you  give  the  child — health?"  And  he  said, 
"The  man  I  touch,  there  wakes  up  in  his 
blood  a  burning  fever,  that  shall  lick  his 
blood  as  fire.  The  fever  that  I  will  give  him 
shall    be   cured   when   his   life   is   cured". 

"You  give  wealth?"  He  shook  his  head. 
'The  man  whom  I  touch,  when  he  bends  to 
pick  up  gold,  he  sees  suddenly  a  light  over 
his  head  in  the  sky;  while  he  looks  up  to  see 
it,  the  gold  slips  between  his  fingers,  or  some- 
times another  passing  takes   it  from  him". 

"Fame?"  He  answered,  "Likely  not.  For 
the  man  I  touch  there  is  a  path  traced  out  in 
the  sand  by  a  finger  which  no  man  sees. 
That  he  must  follow.  Sometimes  it  leads  al- 
most  to   the   top,   and   then   turns   down   sud- 
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denly  into  the  valley.  He  must  follow  it, 
though  none  else  sees  the  tracing". 

"Love?"  He  said,  "He  shall  hunger  for  it 
— but  he  shall  not  find  it.  When  he  stretches 
out  his  arms  to  it,  and  would  lay  his  heart 
against  a  thing  he  loves,  then,  far  off  along 
the  horizon  he  shall  see  a  light  play.  He 
must  go  towards  it.  The  thing  he  loves  will 
not  journey  with  him;  he  must  travel  alone. 
When  he  presses  somewhat  to  his  burning 
heart,  crying  'mine,  mine,  my  own!'  he  shall 
hear  a  voice  —  'renounce!  renounce!  this  is 
not  thine!' 

"He  shall  succeed?"  He  said,  "He  shall 
fail;  when  he  runs  with  others  they  shall 
reach  the  goal  before  him.  For  strange  voices 
shall  call  to  him  and  strange  lights  shall 
beckon  him,  and  he  must  wait  and  listen. 
And  this  shall  be  the  strangest:  far  off  across 
the  burning  sands  where,  to  other  men,  there 
is  only  the  desert  waste,  he  shall  see  a  blue 
sea!  On  the  sea  the  sunshines  always,  and 
the  water  is  blue  as  burning  amethyst,  and  the 
foam  is  white  on  the  shore.  A  great  land 
rises  from  it,  and  he  shall  see  on  the  moun- 
tain-tops   burning    gold." 

The  mother  said,  "He  shall  reach  it?"  and 
he  smiled  curiously. 

She  said,  "Is  it  real?"  And  he  said,  "What 
is  real?"  And  she  looked  up  between  his 
half-closed   eyelids  and  said,  "Touch". 

And  he  leaned  forward  and  laid  his  hand 
upon   the  sleeper;   and   whispered   to   it   smil- 


ing; and  this  only  she  heard — "This  shall  be 
thy  reward — that  the  ideal  shall  be  real  to 
thee". 

And  the  child  trembled;  but  the  mother 
slept  on  heavily  and  her  brain-picture 
vanished.  But  deep  within  her  the  antenatal 
thing  that  lay  here  had  a  dream.  In  those 
eyes  that  had  never  seen  the  day,  in  that  half- 
shaped  brain  was  a  sensation  of  light!  Light 
— that  it  had  never  seen.  Light  that  perhaps 
it  never  would  see.  Light  that  existed  some- 
where. 

And  already  it  had  its  reward.  The  ideal 
was  real  to  it. 

Now  let's  go  back  aways.  What  did  the 
man  say?  "I  do  not  choose  to  be  a  com- 
mon man.  It  is  my  right  to  be  uncommon 
if  I  can.  I  seek  opportunity,  not  security. 
I  prefer  the  challenges  of  life  to  the  guaran- 
teed existence.  It  is  my  privilege  to  stand 
erect,  proud  and  unafraid;  to  think  and  act  for 
myself,  enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  creation  and 
to  face  the  world  boldly  and  to  say  this  I  have 
done.  Somewhere!  Sometime!  Som-ehow!"  — 
These  things  should  be  taught  along  with 
how  to  vote,  how  many  congresisonal  districts 
there  are  in  my  state,  and  who  was  the  Vice- 
President  under  Coolidge. 


Note:  Several  excerpts  in  this  paper  have  been  taken 
from  the  1954  AASA  Year  Book  "Educating  for  Ameri- 
can Citizenship",  and  a  book  called  Dreams  by  Olive 
Schreiner.      However,    they    are    not    specifically    marked. 
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GROUP  H 

"IT'S  YOUR  FAULT"— A  PANEL  DISCUSSION 

REMARKS  OF  MODERATOR 

Robert  S.  Bray,  Chief 

Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Before  asking  for  questions  from  the  floor 
and  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  various  speakers,  I  think 
it  might  be  well  to  review  briefly  the  chief 
points   in   each   presentation. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Skrzypek,  head  of  the  Library 
for  the  Blind  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
started  by  stating  that  the  librarian  should 
take  the  initiative  in  seeking  out  potential 
readers,  and  aligning  the  procedures  and  re- 
sources of  the  library  so  as  to  be  of  the  great- 
est service  to  each  borrower.  Readers,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  exercise  as  much  care  as 
possible  when  preparing  a  list  of  books  which 
they  want  to  borrow.  Such  lists  should  be  in 
a  legible  form,  should  be  long  enough  to 
allow  the  librarian  to  make  a  selection  (since 
so  many  of  the  popular  books  are  apt  to  be 
out  in  circulation)  they  should  be  accurate, 
and,  of  course,  they  should  include  the  bor- 
rowers full  name  and  address.  This  last  item 
may  seem  obvious,  but  is  too  often  omitted. 
There  is  need  for  an  increased  sta£F  in  the 
library,  so  that  closer  attention  can  be  given 
to  individual  needs.  In  the  meantime,  under- 
standing and  cooperation  between  readers  and 
the  library  is  essential  to  make  the  operations 
involved  work  eflfectively. 

Mrs.  Juliet  Bindt,  home  teacher  and  coun- 
selor from  California,  compared  library  serv- 
ices for  the  sighted  with  those  for  the  blind, 
reviewing  statistics  of  readers,  services  and 
resources.      She    stressed    the    importance    of 


special  services  to  meet  special  reading  inter- 
ests. The  library  should  act  as  the  main 
channel  for  social  and  rehabilitation  informa- 
tion in  all  available  forms.  She  concluded 
her  talk  by  detailing  seven  suggestions  for 
improvement  of  service. 

Mr.  Floyd  Cargill  of  the  Illinois  Services 
for  the  Blind  reported  on  a  personal  inter- 
view type  of  survey  he  conducted  with  read- 
ers and  pointed  out  that  the  variety  of  com- 
ments and  opinions  was  almost  as  great  as 
the  number  of  persons  interviewed.  This 
would  indicate  the  personal  nature  of  library 
service.  He  questioned  the  validity  of  the 
present  regional  structure,  suggesting  a  num- 
ber of  possible  changes. 

Mr.  Charles  Cauble  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
Association  for  the  Blind  emphasized  the 
needs  and  observations  of  readers  in  southern 
Illinois.  He  raised  certain  questions  of  pro- 
cedures and  reiterated  that  readers  are  not 
fully  aware  of  their  own  responsibilities. 

Miss  Adeline  Franzel,  Special  Services 
Librarian  at  the  Oklahoma  State  Library, 
pointed  up  the  human  values  in  library  serv- 
ice. Each  reader  should  be  known  as  an  in- 
dividual to  the  librarian,  and  this  can  come 
about  only  when  the  reader  is  in  communica- 
tion, and  lets  his  needs  be  known.  Silences 
and  lapses  in  service  should  be  questioned, 
so  that  the  librarian  is  reminded  that  some- 
one is  not  being  served  properly.  It  is  gen- 
erally necessary  to  ask  in  order  to  receive. 
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REMARKS 

A.  J.  Skrzypek,  Librarian 

Division  for  the  Blind,  Chicago  Public  Library 

Chicago,  Illinois 


The  title  of  the  suggested  discussion  "It's 
Your  Fault"  is  not  exactly  correct  or  suitable, 
according  to  my  approach  to  the  subject  of 
library  service  and  relations  with  borrowers. 
I  take  this  attitude  primarily  for  this  reason: 
that  the  library  serving  the  blind  should  take 
the  initiative  and  attempt  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  borrowers  in  most  instances  by 
way  of  encouragement  and  stimulation  of 
their  interest  in  reading  and  study.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  problems  that  libraries  for  the 
blind  must  contend  with  in  extending  mail 
service  to  borrowers.  Most  of  us  attending 
this  meeting  are  aware  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  libraries  for  the  blind,  the  increased 
demand  by  more  and  more  borrowers  and 
for  more  and  more  reading  materials,  not  only 
those  that  are  available  in  Braille  and  Talk- 
ing Books,  but  also  those  materials  provided 
by  volunteer  agencies  transcribing  books  in 
Braille,  Soundscriber  recordings,  and  tapes. 
Several  years  ago  Mr.  Charles  Gallozzi,  when 
serving  in  the  capacity  of  a  regional  librarian 
for  the  blind,  wrote  an  article  on  this  very 
problem  of  growth  and  expansion  and  the  re- 
sultant increase  in  problems  and  growing 
pains.  He  stated  that  library  service  was  ex- 
tended to  a  large  number  of  blind  persons 
and  that  this  total  number  of  persons  served 
was  second  only  to  those  receiving  financial 
assistance. 

The  regional  libraries  perform  an  impor- 
tant service  in  relation  to  the  blind  popula- 
tion. The  most  familiar  method  adopted  by 
most  of  the  libraries  is  to  obtain  a  listing  of 
the  books  from  the  borrower  and  as  much 
information  as  possible  regarding  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  the  blind  borrower.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  many  of  the  libraries  attempt  to 
keep  a  complete  record  of  the  books  that  a 
borrower  has  read  to  avoid  duplication  in  se- 
lecting new  titles  for  the  reader.  This  method 
appears  quite  simple,  but  at  the  same  time 
presents  many  problems  in  record-keeping, 
clerical  work,  and  filing,  and  results  in  exten- 


sive, bulky  files.  Some  of  these  methods 
work  out  satisfactorily,  but  with  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  books  and  readers,  such 
systems  for  providing  service  have  become 
encumbered  with  record-keeping  and  exten- 
sive filing  and,  as  a  result,  much  valuable  time 
has  been  lost  which  could  have  been  used  in 
a  more  practical  application  of  selecting 
books  for  readers. 

Many  of  the  libraries  require  a  list  of  books 
from  each  borrower  and  books  are  not  sent 
unless  such  a  list  is  made  available.  Other 
libraries  attempt  to  select  books  for  the  bor- 
rower according  to  the  type  of  books  he  has 
read  in  the  past.  With  the  help  of  various 
notations  kept  on  file  for  borrowers,  it  is  also 
possible  for  the  librarian  to  make  suitable 
and  desirable  selections  when  there  is  no  list 
of  selections  on  file  for  the  reader  or  none  of 
the  titles  are  available  because  they  are  in  cir- 
culation. This  procedure  requires  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  the  attention  of  the  librarian  for 
the  blind,  his  assistant,  and  his  clerical  staflF, 
to  fill  orders  from  lists  of  books  on  file.  In 
many  instances,  and  this  number  is  very  large, 
no  information  is  supplied  by  the  borrower 
and  no  lists  are  sent  to  the  library.  This  re- 
quires more  careful  attention  in  selecting 
books,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
proper  selection,  but  also  in  trying  to  avoid 
duplication.  These  are  the  immediate  and 
very  important  points  to  be  considered  in 
terms  of  good  and  eflicient  service  to  readers. 
At  this  point  I  wish  to  point  out  that, 
perhaps,  many  of  the  difficulties  or  problems 
with  borrowers  is  the  result  of  the  initiative 
and  attempt  of  the  librarian  for  the  blind  to 
provide  the  type  of  library  service  as  sug- 
gested by  various  individuals  in  work  with 
the  blind.  Among  some  of  these  suggestions 
was  the  idea  of  extending  a  reference  service 
to  blind  patrons  either  by  telephone  or  by 
correspondence.  No  doubt  this  has  been  ex- 
tended from  time  to  time  by  many  librarians 
under    very     exacting    and     difiicult     circum- 
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Stances.  In  order  to  provide  this  type  of  serv- 
ice, the  libraries  for  the  blind  would  need  the 
services  of  a  special  professional  librarian  to 
devote  all  of  his  time  to  this  work,  which 
would  probably  require  the  additional  help  of 
a  responsible  secretary  or  clerk.  In  a  recent 
study  of  library  service  for  the  blind,  it  was 
determined  that  most  libraries  for  the  blind 
have  problems  in  providing  sufficient  staff  to 
provide  the  existing  type  of  service,  which  in 
practice  is  reduced  to  a  standard  of  clerical 
service  such  as  filling  of  requests  for  books 
from  lists  of  selections  provided  by  the  bor- 
rower. To  improve  even  under  the  present 
method  is  a  problem  to  many  regional  li- 
brarians. 

Increases  in  staff  create  a  budget  prob- 
lem. To  provide  a  mail  service  requires 
many  difficult  procedures,  such  as  handling 
of  books  that  come  in  the  mail  or  are  pre- 
pared for  mailing.  Unpacking  of  books,  sort- 
ing, checking-in,  shelving,  examining  sets  of 
records,  charging,  and  typing  of  mailing  labels 
are  only  a  part  of  what  it  takes  to  handle  the 
mail.  In  ordinary  library  service  most  of 
this  procedure  is  not  needed.  Each  individual 
library  patron  comes  to  the  library,  selects  his 
own  books,  and  seeks  occasional  advice  about 
selection  or  direction  where  to  find  a  book. 
By  comparison,  the  attention  given  to  each 
borrower  of  books  for  the  blind  requires  much 
more  handling  of  each  book  that  is  circulated. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  need  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  borrowers  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

a.  Readers  should  not  expect  to  obtain  at 
once  every  new  book  requested,  and  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  many  other  read- 
ers who  are  expecting  to  obtain  good  service 
on  recent  titles.  If  a  borrower  needs  a  cer- 
tain title,  or  is  interested  in  a  particular 
book,  it  will  be  provided  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. Librarians  make  it  a  point  to  arrange 
for  such  requests.  So  many  of  the  borrowers 
want  only  the  new  titles  because  they  are 
in  good  condition  and  complain  about  books 
that  may  have  been  circulated  only  several 
times. 

b.  Books  of  recent  date,  that  is,  new  titles, 
should  be  returned  promptly  and  not  kept 
until  it  is  convenient  to  return  or  lend  them 
to   other    readers.      Frequently   this    inter-loan 


process  among  borrowers  results  in  duplica- 
tion, and  the  blame  is  passed  on  to  the 
library. 

c.  Delinquent  borrowers  who  keep  books 
for  weeks  and  even  months  add  to  problems 
and  require  additional  clerical  procedure  of 
the  staif  to  obtain  the  return  of  such  loans  of 
books. 

d.  When  list  of  books  are  submitted,  read- 
ers should  try  to  avoid  duplicate  listings  of 
titles  requested  in  earlier  listings  sent  to  the 
library.  However,  if  the  reader  has  some 
special  selection  that  was  listed  formerly,  he 
should  specify  that  the  title  was  ordered  and 
is  of  special  interest  to  him. 

e.  In  many  instances,  substantial  lists  of 
books  are  sent  to  the  library  without  the  name 
of  the  borrower  on  the  letter,  the  list  of  books 
or  the  envelope.  Very  seldom  can  this  be 
corrected,  but  the  reader  who  arranged  to 
send  the  list  is  aggravated. 

f.  Many  borrowers  create  additional  and 
numerous  problems  by  returning  Talking 
Book  records  in  the  wrong  containers,  omit- 
ting one  or  several  records  from  the  con- 
tainer. This  causes  serious  delays,  as  books 
in  demand  cannot  be  supplied  until  the  set  of 
records  is  complete.  When  records  from 
newer  titles  in  great  demand  are  missing  this 
adds    to    further   delays   in   service. 

g.  It  is  the  purpose  of  each  library  for  the 
blind  to  serve  each  borrower  with  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  books.  Most  librarians  try  to 
suit  the  demands  of  each  borrower.  Many 
borrowers  who  receive  a  plentiful  supply  of 
books,  which  is  possible  only  because  they 
ask  for  older  titles  which  can  be  sent  to  the 
reader,  are  often  dissatisfied  because  the  sup- 
ply is  not  available  each  week  or  month.  The 
alternative  to  the  problem  is  a  proportion- 
ate distribution  of  books  to  each  borrower 
within  the  limits  and  ability  of  the  library 
to  serve  them.  Otherwise  when  attention  is 
given  to  repeated  demands  from  borrowers 
who  use  a  very  large  number  of  books,  the 
service  becomes  one-sided  and  the  few  re- 
ceive and  gain  advantage  over  the  greater 
number  of  borrowers  who  read  less.  A  serv- 
ice is  usually  extended  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
viding for  the  most  with  what  is  available. 
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Librarians  for  the  blind  are  familiar  and 
aware  of  the  problems  of  blind  borrowers. 
They  know  that  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  avoid  duplicate  requests  for  titles,  correct 
preparation  and  signing  of  names  on  lists 
of  books,  omitting  of  records  from  the 
proper  container  or  changing  of  covers  of  con- 
tainers incorrectly,  delinquent  loans  which 
are  caused  through  inability  of  the  borrower 
to  obtain  help  in  returning  books  through 
the  post  office,  and  last,  and  very  important, 
the  great  need  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  read- 
ing at  all  times  because  reading  is  such  a 
great  source  of  keeping  interest,  occupation, 
recreation  and  education. 

To  meet  these  problems,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Division  for  the  Blind,  has  betn 
developeding  a  program  of  distribution  of 
the  work  load  of  the  regional  librarians  by 
planning  for  the  reorganization  of  distribu- 
ting areas  and  the  establishment  of  additional 
regional   libraries. 

Until  recently  many  of  the  larger  regional 
libraries  maintained  collections  of  Sound- 
scriber  recordings  of  textbooks.  The  respon- 
sibility for  this  very  essential  service  has 
been   taken   over  in   the   last   few  months   by 


the  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  which  will 
maintain  central  administration  and  circula- 
tion headquarters  in  New  York  City.  The 
regional  librarians  will  continue  to  assist  in 
obtaining  needed  texts  by  supplying  the 
necessary  information  to  borrowers  or  refer- 
ral  of   requests   for   materials. 

The  Chicago  Public  Library  extended  a 
part  of  the  Soundscriber  recording  service  and 
was  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  sev- 
eral hundreds  sets  of  these  special  textbooks 
for  college  students.  It  was  the  last  library 
to  turn  over  this  collection  during  the  last 
part  of  June,   1961. 

It  is  expected  that,  within  a  very  short 
time,  the  Library  of  Congress,  Division  for 
the  Blind,  will  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library,  Books  for  the  Blind 
service  for  Wisconsin  borrowers  to  an  agency 
in  Wisconsin.  After  this  transfer  is  com- 
pleted, borrowers  of  Talking  Books  and 
Braille  in  Illinois  will  be  assured  of  an  ac- 
celerated improvement  in  service,  not  only  in 
terms  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  reading,  but 
also  greater  effort  to  extend  more  attention 
to  the  reading  requirements  of  each  borrower 
of  books  for  the  blind. 


UNMET  NEEDS  IN  LIBRARY  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Juliet  Bindt,  Home  Teacher-Counselor  for  the  Adult  Blind 
California   State  Department  of  Education 


"They  oughta!"  It's  so  easy  to  say  these 
words,  especially  when  we  are  not  too  in- 
formed on  a  situation.  Today  we  have  a  won- 
derful opportunity  to  make  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  library  services  for  the  blind  by  our 
suggestions.  We  must  not  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity by  hasty  judgments  and  opinions  based 
solely  on  our  own  interests. 

First,  we  need  to  frankly  face  the  prob- 
lems of  the  31  regional  libraries  for  the  blind. 
We  need  to  recognize  the  great  variety  of 
needs  and  tastes  of  the  more  than  63,000 
individuals  they  serve.  We  need  to  realize 
that  some  wonderful  improvements  have 
taken  place  in  the  past  four  years,  and  so  we 
should  not  judge  by  "the  way  it  used  to  be". 


We  need  to  do  more  than  just  criticize.  We 
should  offer  realistic  and  constructive  sug- 
gestions, expressing  them  here  today  and  at 
future  dates  to  our  librarians. 

Although  I  have  been  employed  for  twenty 
years  by  the  California  State  Department  of 
Education,  primarily  as  a  home  teacher  of 
Braille,  and  although  I  have  been  active  in 
many  organizations  of  the  blind,  my  opinions 
and   suggestions  are  my  own. 

Problems   of   the   31    Regional   Libraries 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Most  problems  occur  because  of  costs  and 
lack  of  funds — for  producing  books,  for  ade- 
quate   staff,    for    housing,    for    Talking    Book 
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distribution  and  repair.  Regular  libraries  can 
stretch  their  funds  much  farther  as  the  aver- 
age title  costs  about  $10,  whereas  the  average 
Braille  book  costs  $850  and  a  Talking  Book 
about  $2,500.  In  fiscal  I960,  new  books  in- 
cluded 257  in  Braille  and  390  Talking  Books. 
Regular  libraries  are  selecting  primarily  for  a 
local  community  and  they  need  not  choose 
between  Talking  Books,  Braille,  Moon  or  tape. 
With  the  great  increase  in  borrowers,  there 
has  not  been  an  equal  increase  in  clerical  staff, 
and  so  overworked  clerks  cannot  give  the  best 
possible  service. 

It  may  be  hard  to  believe,  but  many  per- 
sons have  trouble  in  finding  someone  who  has 
the  time  or  willingness  to  even  read  a  post 
card,  much  less  write  a  letter  or  check  a  book 
list;  hence,  there  should  be  staff  to  help  with 
selections  and  with  reference  work.  Public 
libraries  offer  reference  service,  why  not  for 
the  blind!  If  there  were  funds,  library  field 
workers  could  recover  books,  assist  borrowers 
and  educate  the  public  as  to  the  availability 
of  services.  Some  libraries  use  home  teachers 
here,  but  they  do  not  have  the  time  or  re- 
sponsibility for  doing  an  adequate  job  for 
another  agency. 

Variations  in  Needs  and  Tastes  of 
Borrowers 

A  sampling  of  10,000  borrowers  surveyed 
in  I960  showed  that  51  per  cent  were  above 
age  60;  34  per  cent  were  between  ages  21 
and  60;  and  4  per  cent  between  14  and  20. 
Only  16  per  cent  read  both  Braille  and  Talk- 
ing Books.  The  Library  of  Congress'  "Sta- 
tistical Report  Ending  June  30,  I960"  showed 
there  were  9,391  Braille  readers,  borrowing 
267,033  volumes  during  the  year;  104  Moon 
readers  borrowing  4,257  volumes;  and  53,805 
Talking  Book  readers  borrowing  1,681,392 
containers.  It  did  not  report  the  relatively 
small  number  borrowing  tape-recorded  books. 

In  my  twenty  years  of  home  teaching,  I 
have  found  that  the  majority  of  readers  are 
pleased  with  the  titles  sent  them,  but  we 
should  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  students, 
the  intellectual  or  special  interest  reader. 

Constructive   Changes   Since    1957 

Many  progressive  steps  have  been  taken 
since  Robert  S.  Bray,  an  experienced  ad- 
ministrator, and   Charles  Gallozzi,  an  experi- 


enced librarian  for  the  blind,  took  charge  of 
the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  1957.  Before  making  suggestions, 
we  need  to  review  some  of  these  activities. 
They  have  been  guided  by  a  1956  survey  of 
library  services  for  the  blind.  They  have  gone 
into  the  field  to  learn  problems  firsthand. 
They  have  planned  special  collections  of  such 
items  as  music.  Moon  or  little  used  but  im- 
portant classics.  They  have  conducted  re- 
search on  machines  for  disc  and  tape-record- 
ing, and  sought  the  best  type  of  Braille 
paper.  The  opinions  of  blind  persons  have 
been  actively  sought.  Congress  was  persuaded 
to  take  the  ceiling  off  the  appropriation  for 
books  for  the  blind,  and  to  remove  the  word 
"adult"  so  that  blind  children  can  now  be 
served.  Tides  have  been  bought  from  Eng- 
land and  wornout  titles  have  been  rerecorded. 
Paper-back  books  have  stretched  funds  to 
make  more  Braille  books  available.  Less  light 
fiction  is  being  produced  and  more  of  the 
most  notable  and  popular  books.  Tape  re- 
cordings have  gone  into  very  deep  subjects. 
And  finally,  these  administrators  have  realized 
the  importance  of  publicity. 

Suggestions  for  Improvement 

These  many  improvements  are  certainly  to 
be  strongly  endorsed  and  appreciated.  We 
should  stress  how  libraries  for  the  blind  differ 
from  other  libraries,  so  as  to  justify  the  re- 
quests for  larger  sums  of  money  to  carry  on 
these  activities. 

A  library  for  the  blind,  I  believe,  should 
do  more  than  merely  supply  educational,  cul- 
tural and  recreational  reading  in  the  most 
convenient  forms.  It  may  be  the  main  avenue 
for  social  and  vocational  rehabilitation.  With- 
out this  rehabilitation,  the  community  has 
lost  the  talents  of  both  the  blind  person  and 
of  some  individual  who  has  "given  up  his 
life"  to  care  for  this  dependent  blind  person. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  only  about  50  per 
cent  of  our  350,000  sighdess  persons  in  the 
United  States  receive  public  assistance.  They 
are  apt  to  be  told  about  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices of  all  types,  but  those  who  are  not  known 
to  agencies  for  the  blind  may  only  seek  out 
library  services.  Through  our  California 
Library  I  have  contacted  many  wonderful  in- 
dividuals, whose  lives  were  radically  changed 
by  the  rehabilitation   services   I   was  able   to 
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make  available  and  about  which  they  knew 
nothing.  My  thesis  is  that  the  library  for 
the  blind  should  offer  a  channel  for  fuller 
living  in  all  areas  of  life  so  that  blind  per- 
sons may  live  happier  lives  and  make  greater 
contributions  to  their  families  and  community. 

Based  on  this  premise,  I  would  like  to  offer 
seven   suggestions  for  your  consideration. 

First,  more  funds  should  be  sought  for  five 
areas : 

A.  Continuing  research  as  to  the  best  phy- 
sical form  for  providing  reading  and  to  pro- 
vide, when  final  decisions  have  been  made, 
for  simultaneous  transfer  to  any  new  media. 

B.  More  titles  and  of  as  wide  a  variety  as 
possible.  Specifically,  I  feel  we  need  a  maga- 
zine of  short  stories.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress might  encourage  this.  Blind  persons 
tell  me  there  is  a  scarcity  of  books  for  chil- 
dren, of  foreign  language  materials,  of  books 
on  electronics  and  mechanics  to  be  used  both 
avocationaly  and  vocationally.  There  is  need 
for  a  simple  Braille  text  for  those  wanting 
to  learn  a  musical  instrument  for  pleasure. 
Also,  something  on  art  appreciation  and  the 
significance  of  color  would  enable  congenitally 
blind  persons  to  comprehend  discussions  in 
this  area.  Books  on  first  aid  and  civil  de- 
fense should  be  valuable.  Paper-backs,  if  not 
bound  Braille  or  recordings,  could  deal  with 
controversial  subjects,  including  sex  educa- 
tion. These  are  not  easily  obtainable  by  the 
blind  and  might  cause  embarrassment  if  read 
aloud  by  a  sighted  person. 

A  "hot  potato"  which  we  should  handle 
frankly  is  the  constant  complaints  to  the  post 
office  and  Congress  about  tax  money  and  the 
mails  being  used  to  furnish  blind  persons 
with  books  containing  profanity,  blasphemy  or 
an  emphasis  on  sex  and  immorality.  The 
argument  that  tax  money  might  be  put  to 
better  use  may  be  nullified  in  time  by  the 
use  of  tape  recordings.  Certainly  I  would  not 
favor  expurgating  any  book,  because  then  it 
becomes  an  entirely  different  book,  and  some 
sweet  old  lady  might  be  shocked  to  find  that 
she  had  recommended  to  her  grandchildren 
something  she  had  not  really  read.  The 
Volstead  Aa  proved  that  prohibition  and 
censorship  are  not  successful  methods  of  ele- 
vating standards.  Sheltered  libraries  offer 
limited    social    and    educational    rehabilitation 


potentials,  just  as  sheltered  workshops  offer 
limited  vocational  rehabilitation  possibilities. 
To  be  a  real  part  of  my  community  and  to 
discuss  what  my  friends  are  reading,  I  must 
know  what  is  being  written  and  what  is  most 
popular.  On  the  other  hand,  libraries  should 
try  to  send  borrowers  books  that  will  not  be 
offensive.  This  involves  more  help  in  select- 
ing titles  and  getting  to  know  the  borrowers. 
Some  of  my  Braille  students  have  frankly 
said  they  would  study  harder  with  a  risque 
story,  which  is  the  type  of  ink-print  book 
that  such  a  person  would  have  borrowed  from 
a  public  library.  The  blind  man  should  not 
be  denied  the  right  of  selection;  if  he  is — 
that   is   censorship. 

I'm  not  in  favor  of  a  great  many  classics, 
dramas  and  lengthy  treatises  in  Braille  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  enough  people  would 
use  them  to  justify  cost. 

C.  Funds  should  be  available  for  larger 
staffs  for  actual  loaning  activities,  for  select- 
ing titles  for  those  who  cannot  do  it  them- 
selves, and  for  helping  with  reference  work. 
This  latter  might  include  locating  hand-copied 
books.  If  the  lending  process  or  correspon- 
dence is  slow,  pleasure  readers  may  lose  in- 
terest and  those  wanting  certain  material  for 
study,  to  present  a  paper  or  for  business,  may 
easily  get  into  the  habit  of  seeking  sighted 
readers  because  they  just  cannot  depend  on 
the  library  for  the  blind.  Many  would  ap- 
preciate correspondence  in  Braille. 

D.  A  pilot  project  of  a  regional  library 
having  field  representatives  who  would  actu- 
ally contact  borrowers  to  recover  books,  ex- 
plain borrowing  regulations,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, find  for  them  in  the  community  volun- 
teers to  read  letters,  check  lists,  write  re- 
quests and  return  books.  These  representa- 
tives could  talk  to  professional  workers  for 
the  blind  in  other  agencies  about  library 
services  and  the  type  of  books  available.  Such 
representatives  might  stimulate  reader  interests 
by  having  Braille  reading  contests,  which 
would  show  poor  readers  what  was  possible 
and  develop  reading  ability  to  where  it  was 
much  more  practical  and  enjoyable.  The  rep- 
resentatives could  coordinate  and  confer  with 
transcriber  groups.  They  could  arrange  for 
publicity  in  all  media,  so  that  the  public 
knows  to  call  upon  this  specialized  service  and 
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also  to  support  legislative  appropriations. 
Such  representatives  might  also  encourage 
more  blind  persons  to  take  the  proofreading 
course,  both  for  the  income  they  would  derive 
and  because  there  is  a  real  need  for  more 
proofreaders. 

E.  More  staff  and  printing  funds  to  keep 
catalogues  and  rosters  of  transcribers  up  to 
date  and  available  in  Braille  and  on  record- 
ings. 

Second:  My  second  suggestion  is  to  urge 
a  constant  effort  to  improve  selection  tech- 
niques to  meet  the  varying  needs.  There  is 
not  time  here  to  go  into  details  about  meth- 
ods, but  I  suggest  close  contact  with  home 
teachers  and  that  a  wide  range  of  blind  per- 
sons be  consulted  so  as  to  reflect  all  points  of 
view. 

Third:  Regional  libraries  should  try  to 
establish  close  relationship  with  home  teach- 
ers who  can  furnish  valuable  information 
about  new  borrowers.  Also,  the  library 
should  report  all  new  borrowers  to  home 
teachers  to  insure  rehabilitation  services  being 
offered. 

Fourth:  Eligibility  for  Talking  Book  serv- 
ice is  now  determined  by  the  standard  defini- 
tion of  blindness,  which  is  based  on  distant 
vision,  or  on  a  reading  range  of  less  than 
40/400  millimeters.  This  may  exclude  stu- 
dents or  book  lovers  who  can  read  but  only 
with  great  strain  or  pain.  The  requirements 
should   be  liberalized   to   meet   their   needs. 

Fifth:  There  is  a  need  for  Talking  Books 
to  be  made  available  on  a  temporary  basis. 
Persons  ordinarily  too  busy  to  use  them  might 
like  them  during  illness  or  vacations.  This 
might  develop  their  interest  so  they  would 
make  time  to  become  a  regular  borrower. 

Sixth:  The  Library  of  Congress  might  en- 
courage publishers  of  Braille  magazines  to  use 
a  grade  of  paper  that  will  hold  up  the  dots. 
Some  persons  prefer  only  to  read  magazines 
and  some  of  these  are  so  flattened  in  the 
mails  that  it  is  no  pleasure  for  even  a  good 
reader  to  use  them,  and  beginners  may  be- 
come too  discouraged  to  continue  Braille. 

Seventh:  My  final  suggestion  is  an  annual 
letter  to  all  borrowers,  possibly  a  basic  one 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  with  a  supple- 


ment from  the  regional  library  being  used. 
Instructions  to  new  borrowers  are  often  not 
read  or  read  very  superficially.  The  bor- 
rower is  excited  about  getting  started,  the 
material  gets  put  aside  "somewhere"  and  he 
forgets  or  has  no  reader.  He  needs  to  be  re- 
minded of  regulations  about  changes  of  ad- 
dress, about  reporting  machines  that  are  out 
of  order,  about  keeping  record  containers 
closed  and  in  a  cool  place,  and  not  putting 
heavy  things  on  top  of  raised-type  books.  It 
would  help  to  realize  that  libraries  for  the 
blind  are  more  lenient  than  public  libraries. 
I've  known  some  conscientious  souls  who 
would  be  terribly  upset  if  a  book  did  not  get 
back  exactly  on  the  due  date,  and  even  get 
out  of  a  sick  bed  or  go  out  into  a  storm  to 
return  it.  Others  reject  Talking  Books  be- 
cause of  worry  that  an  accident  might  happen 
to  the  machine. 

Many  do  not  understand  that  they  should 
return  each  volume  or  container  as  it  is  com- 
pleted. It  should  be  stressed  that  others  are 
waiting  for  machines  and  books  not  being 
used.  The  importance  of  the  check  list  should 
be  emphasized.  Stress  that  books  should  be 
kept  clean  for  the  sake  of  others.  Stress  that 
blind  persons  can  learn  to  operate  a  Talking 
Book  and  do  not  need  to  wait  for  a  sighted 
helper.  It  would  be  well  to  explain  what 
happens  to  a  book  when  it  gets  back  to  the 
library,  so  that  borrowers  will  not  insert  re- 
quest notes.  Also,  they  need  to  know  that  the 
postman  is  not  required  to  pick  up  books, 
but  often  will. 

These  annual  letters,  which  would  go  to 
many  persons  not  in  touch  with  other  agen- 
cies, might  mention  new  titles  available  and 
could  refer  to  such  resources  as  the  Hadley 
School  for  the  Blind,  home  teaching  services, 
vocational  rehabilitation  services,  or  the  special 
appliances  sold  by  the  various  agencies.  Aid 
to  the  Needy  Blind,  visual  aids  clinics  and 
readers'  funds  for  students  might  be  men- 
tioned. It  could  tell  of  cookbooks,  maps,  and 
games,  as  well  as  special  library  collections. 
Mention  could  be  made  of  voluntary  tran- 
scribing and  recording  services,  or  suggest  that 
blind  persons  take  the  proofreading  course.  It 
might  suggest  contacting  volunteer  bureaus  or 
Scout  organizations  for  assistance  in  check- 
ing lists,  writing  letters  or  In  mailing  books 
back. 
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These  letters  need  to  stress  that  none  need 
to  hesitate  saying  he  does  not  like  a  certain 
book  for  fear  of  offending  "those  dear  librar- 
ians". Many  books  go  back  unopened  just 
because  a  borrower  hesitates  to  express  his 
preferences.  He  should  be  encouraged  to 
ask  questions  and  suggest  titles. 

To  be  sure,  some  of  these  letters  would  not 
be  read,  but  I  believe  enough  would  read 
and  profit  by  such  a  special  communication  to 
justify  the  cost.  It  would  be  more  useful  in 
Braille  and  on  recordings. 

Now,  that  is  enough  "they  oughtas"  from 
me.  We  hope  you  will  have  more  to  offer, 
bearing  in  mind  the  problems  of  the  library, 
the  variety  of  readers,  and  the  great  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  library  serv- 
ices for  the  blind  during  the  past  four  years. 
These  libraries  are  certainly  well  on  the  way 


to  becoming  true  rehabilitation  resources  for 
opening  new  opportunities  for  enjoyment  and 
constructive  livng. 

Appreciation   for  information  goes  to: 
"Statistical  Report  Ending  June  30,  I960," 
book  lists  and  correspondence  from  Division 
for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 

"Horizons  in  Reading  for  the  Blind,"  by 
Virginia  Simpson,  Supervising  Librarian  for 
the  Blind,  California  State  Library,  and 
presented — April  8,  1961  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Associated  Blind  of  California. 

Correspondence  with  William  Taylor,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Braille  Committee,  Na- 
tional  Federation   of   the   Blind. 

Discussions  with  many  blind  persons,  and 
discussions  in  the  1958  issues  of  the 
Braille  Monitor. 
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TRAINING  NEEDS  FOR  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES  PERSONNEL 

George  G.  McFaden,  Supervisor 
Services   for  the  Blind,  Vocational   Rehabilitation   Division,   Montgomery,   Alabama 


The  training  of  professional  personnel  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  the  business  enterprises 
program  for  the  blind  has  been,  until  recently, 
one  of  the  most  neglected  phases  of  the  re- 
habilitation for  the  blind.  I  realize  most  of 
you  attending  this  sectional  meeting  are  either 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  BEP,  or 
you  certainly  have  a  substantial  interest.  For 
this  reason,  I  shall  be  as  practical  as  possible 
in  discussing  the  training  needs  of  personnel 
in  the  business  enterprises  program. 

First,  I  think  we  should  recognize  that  BEP 
is  a  part  of  the  total  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  for  the  blind.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  weaken  the  BEP  when  we 
attempt  to  separate  it  from  the  total  program. 
Many  of  the  recognized  training  needs  can  best 
be  met  by  a  closer  working  relationship  be- 
tween BEP  personnel  and  counselors  with  a 
caseload.  Certainly,  some  of  the  training  needs 
can  be  met  by  including  BEP  personnel  in 
the  training  program  carried  out  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  staflF. 

The  BEP  personnel  have  a  big  assignment. 
Their  responsibilities  branch  out  into  two 
major  areas;  both  require  unique  and  special- 
ized skills.  The  BEP  supervisors,  in  ray  opin- 
ion, must  have  the  knowledge  and  skill  to 
counsel  with  persons  who  are  blind,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  an  expert  in  all  phases  of  small 
businesses.  This  is  a  big  order;  however,  we 
cannot  deny  this  is  exactly  what  we  are  ex- 
pecting of  BEP  personnel. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  discussing  the 
training  needs  of  BEP  personnel.  Probably 
the  first  of  these,  as  already  mentioned,  is  the 
extent  to  which  activities  of  BEP  are  coordi- 
nated with  the  general  casework.     I  see  a  need 


for  the  counselor  with  a  caseload  to  have  a 
better  working  knowledge  of  BEP.  Likewise, 
I  see  a  need  for  the  personnel  in  BEP  to 
know  more  about  other  phases  of  vocational 
rehabilitation.  We  believe  this  so  strongly  in 
Alabama,  that  the  personnel  engaged  in 
carrying  out  BEP  take  part  in  all  stajff  train- 
ing programs,  including  the  orientation  train- 
ing programs  for  new  counselors.  Also,  key 
counselors  involved  in  general  casework  are 
included  in  workshops  providing  specialized 
in-service  training  for  BEP  personnel. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  faa  that  specific  re- 
sponsibilities of  BEP  personnel  vary  from 
state  to  state  and,  to  some  extent,  in  different 
sections  within  a  state.  Therefore,  relate  what 
I  say  to  requirements  for  getting  the  job  done, 
instead  of  to  the  responsibility  of  a  particular 
person. 

In  discussing  the  training  need  of  BEP  per- 
sonnel, I  am  thinking  of  BEP  in  its  broadest 
interpretation  to  include  all  types  of  busi- 
ness enterprises  that  can  be  successfully  op- 
erated by  persons  who  are  blind.  I  am  inter- 
preting the  purpose  of  the  BEP  to  be  that  of 
providing  gainful  employment  for  selected, 
well-trained  persons  who  are  blind.  Further- 
more, I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  BEP  is 
recognized  as  the  "showcase"  of  the  program 
for  the  blind.  Successful  businesses  operated 
by  well-trained  persons  who  are  blind  can  do 
much  to  sell  the  entire  program.  Likewise, 
poorly-trained  persons  who  are  blind  can 
hurt  the  entire  program.  In  this  respect,  I 
feel  that  both  OVR  and  the  state  agencies 
have  a  responsibility  in  providing  adequate 
training  for  persons  coming  into  the  program 
and  adequate  in-service  training  for  experi- 
enced  personnel.     We   should   think   of   BEP 
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personnel  as  professional  people  instead  of 
technicians. 

It  is  important  that  we  recognize  that  the 
training  needs  of  experienced  supervisors  are 
diflferent  from  the  training  needs  of  new  or 
inexperienced  personnel.  I  think  everyone, 
from  the  most  experienced  person  to  the  most 
recently  employed,  recognizes  a  need  for 
training.  There  are  few,  if  any,  who  are  so 
efficient  that  they  cannot  profit  from  well- 
planned  training  and  experiences;  however,  we 
would  be  careless  not  to  recognize  that  the 
needs  vary  greatly  from  individual  to  in- 
dividual and  from  program  to  program. 

The  size  and  magnitude  of  the  program  will 
influence  the  training  needs.  Certainly,  the 
types  of  business  enterprises  included  in  your 
BEP  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Re- 
sources available,  such  as  evaluation  and  train- 
ing centers  for  the  blind,  and  the  use  the 
agency  is  making  of  these  resources,  is  an  im- 
portant consideration.  In  most  instances,  ex- 
perienced personnel  tend  to  make  better  use 
of  these  resources  than  the  less  experienced. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  single  individual  to  do  the 
job  by  himself.  We  badly  need  the  special- 
ized and  comprehensive  services  of  our  centers 
in  providing  evaluation,  adjustment,  and  train- 
ing services.  We  must  teach  new  personnel 
coming  into  the  program  that  these  services 
are  the  heart  of  the  rehabilitation  program. 
Also,  we  must  recognize  that  the  training  and 
employment  background  of  both  old  and  new 
employees  greatly  influence  training  needs. 
With  this  background,  let  us  take  a  closer 
look  at  some  of  the  specific  things  that  should 
be  included  in  a  training  program  for  pro- 
fessional persons  in  the  BEP  for  the  blind. 

The  training  program  conducted  by  the 
Harbridge  House  for  Vending  Stand  Super- 
visors is  a  great  step  forward.  Every  rehabili- 
tation agency  for  the  blind  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  suggestions.  The  course  is  based  on 
needs  as  suggested  by  various  state  agencies. 

We  all  recognize  it  is  humanly  impossible  to 
include  in  eight  days  all  the  training  needs. 
The  major  things  included  in  this  course  are 
selections  of  locations,  stand  construction, 
merchandising  and  inventory  control,  and  re- 
lationship with  the  operator.  The  course  is 
designed  primarily  for  personnel  responsible 
for  day-to-day  supervision  of  vending  stands. 
We  will  make  a  grave  mistake  to  assume  the 


attitude  that  the  Harbridge  House  course  is 
intended  to  meet  all  the  training  needs.  It 
represents  only  one  stanza  of  a  many-versed 
song  that  needs  to  be  sung  loud  and  long  in 

its   entirety. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  in  addition  to 
the  items  mentioned,  the  following  are  of 
paramount   importance: 

( 1 )  History  and  philosophy  of  the  Re- 
habilitation program,  including  BEP. 

(2)  Relationship  between  various  phases 
of  the  program  (case  service,  home  teaching, 
BEP,   and    others). 

(3)  Relationship  with  various  cooperating 
agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of  Pensions 
and  Security,  Lions  Clubs,  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  others. 

(4)  New  employees  clearly  understand  the 
administrative  set-up  of  the  program  and  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  their  responsibilities. 
This  includes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  BEP. 

(5)  Techniques  of  counseling  with  the 
blind  or  with  persons  who  are  in  need  of 
help.  This  includes  such  skills  as  techniques 
of  cane  travel  and  reading  Braille,  etc. 

(6)  Public  relations  —  He  must  be  an  ex- 
pert in  public  relations  as  he  takes  the  initia- 
tive in  making  surveys  and  obtaining  new 
locations,  purchasing  equipment  and  merchan- 
dise, and  a  dozen  other  contacts  with  "Mr. 
Public". 

(7)  Efficiency  in  making  plans  for  re- 
modeling and  renovating  inside  locations  and 
construction  of  outside  stands. 

(8)  Familiarization  with  all  types  of 
equipment  and  their  uses. 

(9)  Management  training — The  managerial 
job,  we  are  learning,  requires  abilities  which 
are  not  always  closely  related  to  technical 
knowledge,  so  it  is  imperative  that  manage- 
ment be  included  in  the  training  program, 
along  with  technical  skills.  Year  after  year, 
analysis  of  small  business  failures  by  such 
agencies  as  Dunn  &  Bradstreet  emphasize  the 
fact  that  lack  of  balanced  management  train- 
ing and  experiences,  or  lack  of  sufficient  time 
to  give  attention  to  all  the  functions  of  man- 
agement, account  for  90  per  cent  of  all  failures 
among  small  businesses.  ("Management  Train- 
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ing  for  Small  Businesses"  —  Bulletin  published 
by  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  for  Distributive 
Education   Program). 

These  managerial  responsibilities  exist 
whether  an  individual  employs  other  persons 
or  operates  a  business  as  a  single  individual. 
Such  problems  as  record-keeping,  financing, 
salesmanship,  advertising,  organization  of  one's 
time,  and  other  similar  problems,  develop  im- 
mediately on  one's  entering  into  a  business. 

Large  businesses  have  a  host  of  specialists 
who,  by  training  and  experience,  are  pre- 
pared to  make  decisions  about  anything  from 
locating  a  new  plant  to  settling  a  legal  in- 
volvement. This  is  what  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  "management  in  depth".  Even  with 
such  talent  available,  mistakes  are  made.  The 
small  business  man  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  generally  have  specialized  management 
assistance.  He  is  less  able  to  absorb  mistakes. 
This  has  been  known  as  an  administrative 
dilemma  with  small  businesses. 

The  Research  and  Demonstration  Project, 
"Techniques  and  Procedures  of  Rehabilitating 
the  Severely  Disabled  through  Small  Business 
Enterprises",  conducted  by  the  Alabama  School 
of  Trades,  Gadsden,  Alabama,  revealed  that 
management  rating  produced  the  highest  ap- 
proximate correlation  of  all  subjective  factors 
studied  as  related  to  success  in  business.  A 
careful  study  of  work  history  in  relation  to 
economic  gain,  for  those  with  past  work  ex- 
periences, may  give  some  of  the  most  reliable 
evidence  concerning  a  client's  managerial 
ability.   (What  has  he  done  with  his  salary  or 


money?  Has  he  put  first  things  first,  or  has 
he  bought  new  cars,  appliances,  etc.,  and  let 
the  more  necessary  things  go  lacking?  How 
has  he  managed  his  credit,  etc? ) 

How  the  client  organizes  and  uses  his  time 
is  another  good  way  to  determine  managerial 
ability.  I  have  probably  over-emphasized 
management  training;  however,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  things  to  be  considered, 
which  quite  frequently  is  not  included  in  the 
training  program. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  stress  that  BEP  is  a 
part  of  the  total  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
blind.  I  recognize  it  as  an  important  part. 
All  phases  of  BEP,  including  the  training  of 
personnel,  should  be  closely  coordinated  with 
other  rehabilitation  services. 

A  good  job  must  be  done  in  recruiting  and 
training  new  personnel  as  well  as  with  in- 
service  training  of  experienced  personnel.  We 
should  provide  orientation  training  for  new 
personnel  coming  into  BEP  just  as  we  do  for 
all  other  new  personnel  in  rehabilitation.  I 
am  convinced  the  first  part  of  the  orientation 
program  should  be  devoted  to  learning  more 
about  rehabilitation  in  general,  including 
techniques  and  skills  of  counseling  and  help- 
ing people  who  are  disabled  and  in  trouble. 
The  second  part  of  the  orientation  program 
should  be  devoted  to  BEP  and  the  specialized 
skills  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  program. 
We  should  not  leave  it  to  luck  for  the  in- 
experienced person  to  discover  the  "pitfalls" 
of  small  businesses,  with  which  we  are  already 
so  familiar. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  FEDERAL  COORDINATOR  TO  ASSIST 

IN 
REGIONAL  TRAINING  CONFERENCES 

Carl  A.  Johnson,  Manager,  Food  Services  Division 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


As  I  think  of  my  assigned  topic,  my  mind 
constantly  returns  to  the  fall  of  I960  and  to 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  seminar 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 


tation, through  the  facilities  of  Harbridge 
House  of  Boston.  The  seminar  was  designed 
to  broaden  the  knowledge  of  small  business 
enterprise  administration.     Those  of  you  who 
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participated  in  this  splendid  course  know  that 
it  was  extremely  intense.  Of  all  the  subjects 
discussed  and  reviewed,  two  things  stand  out 
very  strongly  in  my  mind:  First,  the  great 
emphasis  and  tremendus  importance  of  the 
image  our  program  leaves,  and  second,  the 
vulnerability  of  our  operations  because  of  the 
high  return  on  investment.  Two  more  worthy 
reasons  can  seldom  be  found  to  justify  the 
need  for  continued  training  of  both  adminis- 
trative staff  and  operators  alike.  The  same 
two  reasons  are  applicable  to  the  need  for 
Federal  coordination. 

Federal  coordination  would  eventually 
bring  about  a  uniformity  which  would  be 
nationwide  and  the  benefit  of  knowledge 
would  be  available  to  all,  for  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  simply  narrow-minded  to  permit  one 
section  of  our  nation  to  be  highly  success- 
ful, while  another  is  permitted  to  remain  un- 
successful, because  of  apathy,  or  lack  of 
knowledge. 

Over  the  years,  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  for 
equipment  and  training  in  the  food  business 
alone,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  they  find 
progress  completely  insignificant.  Properly 
coordinated  training  of  those  who  are  yet  to 
come,  as  well  as  those  who  are  now  a  part 
of  a  program,  will  bring  increased  sales,  satis- 
factory service  and  a  desirable  image — all  of 
which  will  contribute  to  the  security  of  the 
location  beyond  our  fondest  dreams.  By  se- 
curing the  location,  we  close  the  door  to  vul- 
nerability to  the  high  return  on  investment. 

Again,  I  should  like  to  dwell  on  the  image 
and  vulnerability  through  return  on  invest- 
ment, as  they  have  been  categorized.  "We 
should  not  think  of  image  as  it  is  related  to 
an  individual  location;  rather,  we  should  think 
of  it  as  corporate  image,  for  its  advertising 
values  are  unlimited.  There  are  organizations 
in  the  food  service  business,  specifically,  who 
go  so  far  as  to  tell  their  service  people  what 
size  and  color  cuff  links  they  may  wear.  I 
mention  this  to  stress  the  fact  that  the  topic 
for  discussion  here  is  of  major  importance  to 
any  and  every  organization  in  the  world.  The 
success  of  large  corporations  depends  on  uni- 
formity of  training,  of  dress  (where  neces- 
sary), and  all  rules  and  regulations.  While 
many  of  us  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  in- 
dividual businessmen,  the  price  to  be  paid  for 


the  satisfaction  of  individualism  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  is  rapidly  becoming  prohibi- 
tive. 

To  further  support  corporate  image  through 
Federal  coordination,  I  strongly  suggest  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation, and  subscriptions  to  periodicals  of  the 
industry,  as  well  as  Business  Week  or  other 
like  magazines.  Through  these  sources,  you 
will  find  that  the  problems  encountered  in 
our  business  are  no  different  from  the  prob- 
lems of  business  in  general,  and  that  the 
corporate  image  of  any  organization  and  the 
training  toward  this  end  are  emphatically 
stressed. 

Vulnerability  through  return  on  invest- 
ment is  a  serious  threat  and  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  reality  across  the  nation.  Many 
vending  companies  who,  for  years,  have  done 
nothing  but  locate  vending  machines  are 
swiftly  moving  into  the  snack  bar  business. 
Referring  to  the  agency  with  which  I  am 
associated,  the  return  on  investment  in  the 
year  I960  was  $2.10  for  every  dollar  invested, 
or  210  per  cent,  while  the  return  on  invest- 
ment for  vending  machines  is  10  per  cent  or 
less.  In  order  to  cope  with  this  threat,  it 
seems  vitally  important  for  us  to  intensify  the 
service  rendered,  that  is  to  say,  we  must  not 
only  sharpen  our  corporate  image,  but  we 
must  teach  blind  people  the  arts  of  merchan- 
dising and  good  customer   relationship. 

To  this  point  I  have  not  referred  to  blind- 
ness, but  we  have  reached  the  one  possible 
area  where  blindness  becomes  a  problem. 
May  I  quickly  emphasize  that  I  am  not  re- 
ferring to  customer  relationship,  for  it  is  cer- 
tain that  blindness  does  not  impair  it.  How- 
ever, we  do  have  a  serious  problem  in  the 
art  of  merchandising,  for  people  without  sight 
are  inclined  to  rely  on  the  sense  of  touch, 
while  the  general  public  is  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  sight.  Consequently,  displays  are  often 
unappealing  and  show  lack  of  imagination. 
The  partially  sighted  individual  is  often  at  a 
serious  disadvantage,  for  he  neither  has  a  keen 
sense  of  touch,  nor  adequate  vision  to  arrange 
appealing  displays. 

The  statement  just  made  sounds  a  bit  con- 
tradictory, but  the  use  of  the  sense  of  touch 
can  be  taught  to  be  compatible  with  the  pub- 
lic's use  of  sight.  If  a  partially  sighted  in- 
dividual  cannot  see  well   enough   to  create   a 
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display,  he  must  be  taught  to  use  the  sense  of 
touch.  A  person  without  sight  has  a  keen 
sense  of  touch  and  needs  only  to  be  made 
aware  of  the  use  of  this  ability,  so  the  dis- 
plays he  creates  will  appeal  to  the  sighted 
public.  As  an  example:  We  used  an  open- 
refrigerator  milk  display,  which  in  itself  dis- 
plays milk  quite  attractively.  We  added  a 
sign  saying  "DRINK  Milk  Today"  and  in- 
creased the  sales  by  23V^  per  cent.  The  fol- 
lowing day  we  simply  added  the  price  to  the 
sign  and  increased  the  sales  by  48  per  cent. 
On  another  occasion,  we  arranged  a  neat  dis- 
play of  large  (12  02.)  cups  on  the  counter. 
Upon  each  request  for  coke,  an  operator  picked 
up  a  large  cup  and  said  "A  large  one,  please?" 
In  one  hour's  time  90  per  cent  of  the  cokes 
sold  were  large  ones.  The  most  difficult  part 
of  both  of  these  research  projects  was  to  con- 
vince the  operator  of  the  need  for  the  exact- 
ness of  the  arrangement  of  the  display. 

There  isn't  time  to  continue  with  the  many 
examples  which  would  support  the  fact  that 
excellent  service,  through  good  customer  rela- 
tionship and  merchandising,  will  help  us  to 
win    freedom   from   existing   vulnerability. 

Lou  Rives,  Chief  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
in  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  de- 
serves great  credit  for  his  persistence  in  find- 


ing a  plan  to  educate  the  administrators  of 
business  enterprises'  programs  and,  eventually, 
the  operators  of  this  nation — and  specifically, 
for  arranging  the  Harbridge  House  Program. 
We  owe  him  and  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  our  support  in  requesting  that 
this  type  of  training  be  continued  through 
Federal  coordination,  so  that  it  will  bring 
about  standardization  which  can  be  utilized 
within  the  framework  of  any  state  program, 
regardless  of  the  method  of  its  administration. 

In  closing,  let  me  stress  the  importance  of 
the  use  of  business  enterprises  as  a  gainful 
source  of  employment,  for  eventually  it  may 
be  one  of  the  very  few  existing,  because  of 
automation.  In  industry,  placement  of  factory 
workers  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult, 
since  the  worker  is  required  to  "look"  rather 
than  "do".  This  means  that,  within  business 
enterprises,  standardization  and  intensive 
training  will  become  more  important,  in  order 
to  train   those  who  learn   more  slowly. 

Finally,  a  warning:  Unless  there  is  Federal 
coordination  to  bring  about  modernization  in 
every  facet  of  the  operation,  within  ten  years 
we  will  not  have  this  employment  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  our  responsibility  to  be  success- 
ful under  conditions  as  we  find  them,  not  as 
we  would  like  to  have  them. 


THE  STATE  AGENCY'S  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  AN  ADEQUATE 

TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL 

IN  A  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE  PROGRAM 

Dr.  A.  P.  Jarrell,  Director 

Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  State  Department  of  Education 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


Since  I  am  talking  to  business  enterprise 
personnel,  many  with  successful  experience  in 
this  area,  I  shall  not  dwell  at  length  on  any 
of  the  points  I  make.  Furthermore,  my  com- 
ments are  directed  toward  training  for  you 
without  any  direa  reference  to  the  training 
of  other  professional  personnel. 

It  is  evident  from  Mr.  McFaden's  com- 
ments that  there  is  a  growing  awareness  for 


mote  and  better  specialized  training  for  our 
business  enterprise  personnel.  I  think  it  is 
timely  and  proper  that  special  consideration 
be  given  to  this  important  segment  of  our 
rehabilitation  efforts.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
might  designate  two  broad  areas  of  training 
needs  that  are  the  responsibility  of  the  state 
agency.  First,  there  is  the  need  for  training 
of   the   business    enterprise    counselor   in    the 
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application  of  rehabilitation  skills  and  tech- 
niques. Second,  due  to  the  particular  require- 
ments for  business  enterprise  personnel,  they 
must  have  appropriate  business  training  which 
covers  a  wide  range. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  new  horizons  have 
emerged  in  our  recognition  of  training  needs. 
Congress  recognized  this  need  when  they  made 
money  available,  through  expansion  and  im- 
provement projects  and  grants  to  the  states, 
for  demonstration,  research  and  training.  This 
has  enabled  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, through  the  states,  to  implement  their 
program  needs  in  the  area  of  training  profes- 
sional personnel.  Regional  training  confer- 
ences and  Harbridge  House  seminars  have 
been  conducted  throughout  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  training  key  personnel,  but 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  acceleration  in 
this  area,  due  to  the  rapid  growth  and  indus- 
trial  expansion   throughout   the   nation. 

We,  of  Rehabilitation,  in  our  efforts  to 
train  and  re-train  the  professional  personnel 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  services  to 
the  blind,  may  well  take  a  cue  from  our  large 
corporations  in  their  methods  and  techniques 
in  training  of  all  personnel  from  janitor  to 
president.  Many  companies  maintain  con- 
tinuous training  centers  for  the  old  and  young 
employees.  They  offer  many  incentives  to  em- 
ployees who  make  suggestions  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  training  process. 

As  another  example  of  training  needs,  the 
demands  in  the  field  of  medicine  is  increasing 
so  rapidly  that  physicians  must  keep  abreast  of 
the  rapid  advances  in  medical  science.  The 
training  of  personnel  in  the  field  of  human 
behavior,  or  psychology,  is  a  must  for  those 
who  propose  to  offer  services  to  the  impaired 
in  a  society  such  as  ours  Many  hours  are 
spent  in  this  area,  and  we  must  speed  up  this 
training  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands 
of  the  number  of  people  with  mental  and 
emotional  problems. 

The  Government  is  rapidly  developing  a 
re-training  program  to  aid  in  the  re-location 
of  many  of  our  people  displaced  by  techno- 
logical advances.  The  removal  of  the  blighted 
areas  are  a  must  in  the  great  centers  of  popu- 
lation in  America.  I  mention  these  vital  areas 
of  training  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
trained  business  enterprise  personnel  in  the 
agencies  for  the  blind. 


A  recent  study  of  the  Vending  Stand  Pro- 
gram for  the  Blind,  conducted  for  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  by  an  outside 
agency,  identified  eleven  problem  areas  of 
training  needs.  Since  this  clearly  points  out 
many  problems  of  concern  to  business  enter- 
prise personnel,  I  would  like  to  enumerate 
them: 

1.  Functions,  roles  and  responsibilities  in 
the  business  enterprise  program. 

2.  Program  development  —  site-selection 
and  negotiation. 

3.  Stand  layout  and  design. 

4.  Merchandising  and   inventory   control. 

5.  Selecting  and  training  operators. 

6.  The  operator  and  the  supervisor  —  the 
supervisory  relationship. 

7.  Program  administration  —  principles  of 
organization. 

8.  Directing  and  coordinating  work  — 
supervision  and  delegation. 

9.  Evaluation,  training,  and  development. 

10.  Program   development. 

11.  Community,  public  and  agency  relations. 

This  is  an  impressive,  almost  overwhelm- 
ing, list  of  demands  faced  by  business  enter- 
prise personnel.  These  demands  can  be  met 
successfully  only  by  providing  the  necessary 
training  in  a  variety  of  areas  and  on  a  con- 
tinuous  basis. 

As  important  as  initial  orientation  is,  this  is 
not  sufficient.  We  must  continue  throughout 
the  professional  career  of  the  business  enter- 
prise worker  to  keep  him  informed  and  abreast 
of  developments  in  all  significant  fields. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  how  this  is  to 
be  done  and  what  considerations  must  go  into 
the  doing!  The  number  of  people  involved  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  concern.  Most  states 
employ  so  few  workers  in  this  special  field 
that  it  appears  they  simply  have  not  taken 
steps  to  provide  training.  Of  course,  the  num- 
ber involved  affects  the  expense,  but  I  sub- 
mit to  you  that  we  cannot  continue  to  let 
these  two  items  deter  us  any  longer.  When 
one  state  agency  can  show  gross  receipts  of 
approximately  $1,125,000,  with  average  op- 
erator earnings  in  excess  of  $3,000,  from  vend- 
ing stands  during  a  one-year  period,  the  value 
of  this  work  is  readily  apparent.     At  the  risk 
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of  being  trite,  I  say  we  can  ill  afford  not  to 
provide  better  training  opportunities  —  train- 
ing doesn't  cost,  it  pays. 

Another  consideration  centers  around  the 
variety  of  background  and  experience  repre- 
sented by  the  business  enterprise  counselors. 
Instead  of  proving  to  be  an  obstacle,  in  many 
instances  it  proves  to  be  an  advantage.  Never- 
theless, it  emphasizes  the  need  for  continuous 
training. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  seems  to  me 
we  could  develop  many  effective  training  pro- 
grams by  utilizing  a  variety  of  approaches  and 
resources.     Several  might  be: 

1.  More  systematic  identification  of  needs  by 
the  business  enterprise  counselors. 

2.  Better  use  of  the  agency  staff  in  plan- 
ning for  staff  training  programs. 

3.  More  effective,  indeed  more  use  of,  train- 
ing consultants  from  industry. 

4.  In  many  states  the  resources  of  college 
and  universities  could  contribute  to  our  train- 
ing program  if  we  search  out  those  which 
can  provide  what  we  seek. 

5.  Other  agencies,  such  as  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  Unions,  undoubtedly  could  con- 
tribute to  our  training  needs.  Other  oppor- 
tunities for  technical  business  training  can  be 
found  with:  1.  food  corporations;  2.  beverage 
companies,  etc. 

We  could  list  other  training  resources,  but 
for  the  sake  of  time  I  shall  not.  Instead,  let 
me  spend  my  remaining  time  in  making 
what  I  regard  as  an  important  suggestion.  It 
is  my  belief  that,  in  the  training  of  business 
enterprise  personnel,  we  must  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  developing  many  of  our  training 
programs  on  a  regional  basis.     There  are  com- 


mon problems  that  can  be  dealt  with  more 
effectively  in  this  type  of  arrangement  than 
by  dealing  with  them  separately.  Not  only 
will  this  make  for  more  effective  training,  but 
it  will  prove  more  economical. 

Yes,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  state 
agency  to  provide  an  adequate  staff,  sufficient- 
ly trained,  to  supervise  and  direct  a  success- 
ful business  enterprise  program  for  the  blind, 
and  other  seriously  disabled,  and  to  identify 
the  areas  of  in-service  training  needs  for 
business  enterprise  counselors. 

In  concluding  my  discussion,  I  would  like 
to  summarize  the  major  points  I  have  en- 
deavored to  make.  Persons  who  are  employed 
as  business  enterprise  counselors,  specifically 
those  who  counsel  with  the  blind,  have  seldom 
had  any  rehabilitation  training  prior  to  initial 
employment.  Next,  the  divergent  viewpoints 
of  counselors  and  the  agencies  give  particular 
emphasis  to  the  need  for  in-service  training. 
Then,  the  changing  nature  of  our  socio- 
economic system,  and  the  constant  need  to  re- 
define the  nature  of  the  counselor's  job,  em- 
phasizes in-service  training  as  a  need  of  the 
state  agency. 

Finally,  each  state  agency  must  measure  and 
tailor  its  own  philosophy  and  the  methods  of 
training  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  personnel, 
using  all  resources  that  are  available.  As 
stated  above,  these  resources  are  available  in 
business  corporations,  such  as  banking,  manu- 
facturing, and  service  organizations  and,  if  they 
consider  it  a  sound  investment,  our  agencies 
should  adopt  similar  policies. 

The  success  of  the  training  for  business 
enterprise  supervisors  is  measured  by  the  pub- 
lic image  as  reflected  in  the  successful  opera- 
tions of  the  business-education  program. 
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PURPOSES  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  MUSIC  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

W.  Stanley  Wartenberg,   Chairman 

Employment  Director,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

New  York,  New  York 


At  the  1961  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  the  Music  Committee  held  its 
annual  meeting  Monday  evening,  July  10th. 
As  the  newly  appointed  Chairman,  we  ex- 
tended a  warm  welcome  to  the  forty-two 
guests  and  committee  members  who  were 
present.  Regret  was  expressed  at  not  having 
with  us  any  longer  our  previous  Chairman, 
Herbert  C.  Treneer,  who  is  now  enjoying  his 
well-earned  retirement. 

Since  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  has  now  adopted  a  newly 
revised  Constitution,  and  since  the  Music 
Committee  is  now  headed  by  a  new  Chair- 
man, it  would  seem  an  opportune  time  to 
redefine  the  purposes  and  functions  of  this 
Committee.  We,  therefore,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  Music  Committee  should  serve  the 
interests  of  blind  musicians  wherever  the  in- 
fluences of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  are  felt. 

2.  Our  function,  because  of  the  nature  of 
our  organization,  will  be  informational.  This 
will  be  accomplished  with  articles  and  papers 
describing  the  most  current  developments  in 
the  field  of  music  in  all  possible  areas.  From 
time  to  time,  we  will  present  successful  blind 
teachers  and  performers  who  will  serve  as  ex- 
amples of  what  blind  people  are  capable  of 
accomplishing  and  who  may  bring  encourage- 
ment to  blind  persons  who  are  aspiring  to 
find  their  place  in  the  musical  world. 

3.  We  will  endeavor  to  serve  the  interest 
of  professionally  employed  musicians,  such  as 


teachers  and  performers,  as  well  as  the  avoca- 
tional  musician  who  engages  in  music  for  its 
artistic,  cultural,  or  social  values,  and  that 
large  host  of  music  lovers  who  receive  in- 
spiration through  music  appreciation. 

4.  Since  music  notation  is  a  vital  concern 
of  all  musicians,  our  Music  Committee  should 
have  representation  at  Braille  music  discus- 
sions and  conferences,  and  we  should  further 
explore  the  use  of  large  print  music  for  the 
partially  seeing. 

5.  New  types  of  electronic  musical  instru- 
ments and  phases  of  employment  related  to 
the  production  of  music,  such  as  recordings 
on  magnetic  tape  or  discs,  both  high  fidelity 
and  stereophonic,  should  also  be  of  concern 
to  the  Committee. 

6.  Tuning,  repairing,  and  regulating  of 
pianos  is  a  well-established  industry  for  the 
employment  of  blind  persons.  This  should 
be  further  developed,  and  any  new  findings 
disseminated  amongst  rehabilitationists  and 
vocational   counselors  for  the  blind. 

7.  In  the  music  business  field,  blind  people 
have  found  successful  employment  in  piano 
rental  and  sales,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  records, 
sheet  music,  and  musical  instruments,  includ- 
ing electronic  organs,  string  instruments,  etc. 
This  area  should  be  further  explored,  and  find- 
ings made  available  for  the  benefit  of  other 
blind  persons. 

In  summing  up,  we  feel  that  the  investiga- 
tions of  our  Committee,  and  the  examples  of 
the  many  blind  persons  taking  their  places 
as  active  musicians  in  the  community,  must  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public.     The 
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professional  accomplishments  of  the  blind  in 
music  teaching  and  musical  presentation  should 
be  publicized,  and  standards  of  ethics  and  pro- 
ficiency should  be  recommended  and  estab- 
lished, using  conservatories  and  recognized 
schools  of  music  as  a  basis.  Everything  should 
be  done  by  the  Committee  and  those  inter- 
ested  in    the    blind    musician   to   upgrade   his 


status,   using   every   means   at   our   disposal. 
Stanley  Wartenberg,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Edith  Simpson,  Secretary 
Ann  Burrows 
Harry  J.  Ditzler 
Albert  G.  Gorson 
John  A.  Meldrum 
Robert  Robitaille 


SOME  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  VARIOUS  BRAILLE  CODES  — 
LITERARY,  MATHEMATICS,  MUSIC 

Carl  T.  Rodgers,  Program  Specialist  in  Braille  and  Other  Educational  Aids 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


Have  you  ever  wondered  what  it  would  be 
like  to  study  from  Braille  the  latest  textbook 
in  advanced  nuclear  physics?  We  are  not  — 
as  far  as  I  know,  anyway  —  nuclear  physicists 
and,  therefore,  our  curiosity  about  such  a 
work  would  not  stem  from  an  interest  in 
science  as  such.  Our  interest  would,  how- 
ever, very  definitely  stem  from  our  deepest 
concern  that  the  Braille  system  will  always 
continue  to  enable  "the  sightless  to  commit  to 
paper  anything  whatever  that  could  be  stated 
in  the  terminology  of  music,  words,  or  num- 
erals." (Preface  to  Braille  Music  Nota- 
tion, 1929) 

Could  all  the  complicated  terminologies 
which  would  appear  in  our  up-to-date  ad- 
vanced text  on  nuclear  physics  be  Braille- 
produced  and,  equally  important,  clearly  and 
easily  read  within  the  present  scope  of  de- 
velopment of  (a)  the  Braille  codes  and,  (b) 
the  specifications  for  Braille  —  dot  size,  dot 
type,  vertical  and  horizontal  size  of  the  Braille 
cell,  distance  between  cells  and  between  lines 
of  Braille,  etc.?  In  other  words,  in  light  of 
the  continuing  birth  of  new  sciences,  new 
scientific  discoveries,  new  methodologies,  and, 
therefore,  new  terminologies  and  new  forms 
of  established  older  ones,  may  not  the  time 
come  when  the  Braille  system  will  begin  to 
burst  at  its  orthographic  and  legibility  seams? 

In  discussing  the  characteristics  of  Braille 
symbols,  Burklen  said  that  "Braille  is  far  in- 
ferior  to  the  print  of  the   seeing"   and   that 


"the  few  elemental  forms  of  which  Braille 
is  composed  and  the  limited  number  of  com- 
binations which  a  six-point  field  permits  al- 
low only  a  very  restricted  range."  (Burklen, 
Touch  Reading  of  the  Blind.)  By  tak- 
ing the  number  of  combinations  as  the  con- 
stant factor  and  the  increasing  need  to  rep- 
resent new  terminologies  and  new  ortho- 
graphic styles  as  the  variable  factor,  we  may 
then  conceive  of  the  whole  Braille  problem  as 
one   of  trying  to   crack  the  six-dot  barrier. 

Like  the  sound  barrier,  someday  the  six-dot 
barrier,  too,  may  be  cracked,  but,  if  so,  mod- 
ern science  is  going  to  have  to  come  up  with 
startling  news  and  as  yet  unforeseen  discover- 
ies with  regard  to  the  fasic  functioning  of  the 
sense  organs.  As  it  has  been  pointed  out, 
"The  span  of  attention  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  impressions  simultaneously  per- 
ceived is  contained  within  narrow  limits,  since 
in  general  the  maximum  number  of  impres- 
sions which  we  can  comprehend  simultane- 
ously with  any  of  the  spatial  sense  organs  is 
six,  be  it  eye  or  skin."  (Wundt  —  as  quoted 
by  Burklen  in  TouCH  READING  OF  THE 
Blind.  ) 

In  the  reading  of  persons  who  are  blind,  a 
second  limitation  is  added  to  the  above;  this 
is  the  limitation  of  the  touch  span  of  the  read- 
ing finger,  which  precludes  the  use  of  the 
levels  above  and  below  the  base-line  of  writ- 
ing. The  orthographic  problems  presented  by 
these    two   limiting    factors    have    been    aptly 
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summed  up  as  follows:  "The  possibility  of 
writing  notation  elements  on  different  levels 
in  the  same  line  is  fully  used  in  ink  print. 
A  first  example  of  this  is  certainly  the  way  of 
writing  fractions.  Exponents  and  indices  are 
shown  by  placing  them  on  a  higher  or  a  lower 
level  respectively,  and  the  length  of  the  line 
of  a  root  sign  above  the  radicand  is  indicating 
the  range  of  the  operation  of  the  root  sign. 

"Such  possibilities  do  not  exist  in  Braille: 
the  notation  elements  must  in  fact  always  be 
written  after  each  other.  Hence,  the  problem 
for  the  mathematical  code  is  just  the  same 
as  it  is  for  the  musical  code,  namely,  to  tran- 
scribe a  two-dimensional  representation  into 
a  one-dimensional  writing."  (Dr.  Epheser  in 
The  International  Code  for  Brailling 
Mathematics.) 

A  well-known  result  of  the  six-dot  barrier 
is,  of  course,  the  overworking  of  many  of  the 
one-cell  signs  with  multiple  meanings,  some  of 
which  perform  a  triple,  a  quadruple,  and,  in 
some   cases,   a   quintuple   task.      For   example, 


the   symbol 


(dots    1-3-5)    means: 


1.  In  general  literature,  the  small  letter  o  of 
the  Roman  alphabet. 

2.  In  music,  the  note  D  a  half. 

3.  In  the  mathematics  code  currently  in  use, 
part  of  the  sign  for  "divided  into". 

4.  In   the   same   code   and   related   sciences, 
closing  parenthesis. 

(The  possibility  exists  that  the  opening  and 
closing  parenthesis  for  mathematics  and  related 
sciences    may    be    changed     to    the    symbols 


"0  (dots   1-2-6)    and         ^.  dots 

(3-4-5),  respectively.  These  symbols  are  cur- 
rently being  used  in  the  German  code  for 
Brailling  mathematics  and  are  also  prescribed 
in  the  manual  for  use  in  American  texts  en- 
titled Braille  Chemical  Notations  and 
How  to  Use  Them,  reprinted  as  recently  as 
1960.) 

Again,   according   to   the   mathematics   code 


in   current   use,   the   indicator 
4-5-6)    means: 


(dots 


2.  The  indicator  for  letters  of  alphabets 
other  than  Roman  or  Greek. 

3.  The  indicator  for  Roman  letters  having 
a  form  other  than  the  usual  form. 

4.  The   representation   of  vectors. 

5.  The  representation  of  the  index  of  a 
radical. 

Another  well-known  result  of  the  impene- 
trability of  the  six-dot  barrier  and,  conse- 
quently, of  the  impossibility  to  write  above 
or  below  the  level  of  the  base  line  of  writing, 
is  the  continuing  growth  of  Braille  through 
the  progressive  addition  of  horizontally  ex- 
tended or  multiple-cell  symbols,  a  number  of 
which  already  occupy  four  cells  and,  in  a  few, 
instances  even  five,  as  the  symbols  of  one  of 
the  mathematics  codes  standing  for  "is  not 
less    than    or    equal    to,"    which    consists    of 

•     •  •     •  ■      •  •    •  • 


1.  The  representation  of  the  recurring  deci- 
mal. 


o  •     •  •     •  .     •  •    •  • 

(dots  3-4,  5,  1-3,  4-6,  1-3). 

From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  seen  that  a 
very  real  problem  does  arise  out  of  the  need, 
on  the  one  hand,  for  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  Braille,  so  as  to  retain  at  all  times  its 
proper  orthographic  relationship  of  effective- 
ness to  ink  print,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
need  for  Braille  to  retain  its  meaningfulness 
to  the  finger  reader.  The  limited  research 
which  has  taken  place  on  readability  problems 
has  in  general  been  confined  to  the  ortho- 
graphic characteristis  of  the  literary  or  grade 
two  code.  Much  more  intensive  investigation 
is  needed  in  order  to  discover,  and  find  satis- 
factory solutions  to,  the  reading  problems 
posed,  not  only  by  literary  Braille,  but  also 
by  the  far  more  complex  orthographic  char- 
acteristics of  the  specialized  codes,  as  that  for 
music  or  mathematics. 

The  following  suggestions  might  help  to 
properly  relate  the  need  for  keeping  Braille 
on  a  par  with  the  richness  of  orthographic 
expression  of  ink  print  to  the  need  for  pre- 
serving it  as  a  legible  medium. 

1.  In  judging  the  effectiveness  of  any  pro- 
posed additions,  deletions,  or  any  other  modi- 
fications to  be  made  in  the  course  of  con- 
tinued   development    of    any    of    the    Braille 
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codes,  legibility  should  be  considered  to  be 
of  equal  importance  with  abundance  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  symbols  to  be  provided. 

2.  The  findings  of  scientific  research  should 
be  made  the  basis  for  judgments  and  decisions 
on  matters  of  legibility,  and,  when  sufficient 
data  for  this  purpose  are  not  available,  experts 
on  data-gathering  and  on  the  interpretation  of 
data  should  be  extensively  consulted  before 
making  any  final  decisions  affecting  any  of  the 
codes. 

3.  When  considering  additions,  deletions,  or 
modifications  to  any  of  the  Braille  codes,  full 
account  should  be  taken  of  the  eflfect  which 
these  changes  will  have  on  related  codes.  For 
example:  How  will  change  X  in  the  Braille 
code  of  mathematics  notation  affect  the  writ- 
ing of  chemistry,  physics,  and   other  sciences. 


4.  Full  cooperation  and  coordination  of 
efforts  should  exist  among  individuals  and 
groups  of  individuals  whose  work  is  directly 
or  indirectly  concerned  with  any  aspect  of 
the  Braille  system,  such  as  persons  responsible 
for  the  maintaining  and/or  setting  up  of 
standards  pertaining  to  the  various  codes,  em- 
bosers  and   transcribers,  educators,  etc. 

I  would  like  to  conclude,  though  perhaps  in 
slightly  different  wording,  with  a  thought  that 
others  have  already  expressed  but  which,  I 
believe,  always  bears  repetition:  In  every  way 
and  at  all  times.  Braille  should  be  for  the 
blind  reader  exactly  what  regular  print  is 
for  the  sighted  reader,  namely,  the  written 
representation  of  all  the  sounds  expressive  of 
human  action,  human  ideas,  human  reason- 
ing, and  human  feelings. 


THE  BLIND  TEACHER  IN  THE  SIGHTED  SCHOOL 

William  C.  Benson,  Music  Teacher 
Lutheran  Grade  Schools,  St.   Louis,   Missouri 


Originally  this  paper  was  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  blind  teacher  teaching  music 
in  the  sighted  school.  As  I  tried  to  assemble 
the  material,  however,  I  found  the  subject 
automatically  expanding  into  other  areas  of 
my  work;  because  there  simply  were  not 
enough  problems  arising  from  the  fact  that 
I  did  not  see.  Therefore,  while  there  are  a 
few  problems  peculiar  to  the  blind  teacher 
which  we  shall  discuss,  much  of  this  paper 
will  deal  with  more  general  problems.  Since 
I  know  that  all  of  you  are  connected  with,  or 
are  close  to  music  in  one  way  or  another,  I 
am  in  hopes  that  ail  the  areas  we  discuss  will 
prove  to  be  of  interest  to  you. 

Perhaps  I  should  begin  by  giving  you  a 
little  background  about  myself.  Very  early 
in  life  I  was  found  to  have  congenital  glau- 
coma, and  though  I  had  partial  sight,  I  had 
to  enroll  in  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 
when  I  was  six  years  old.  I  did  not  loose  my 
sight  completely,  however,  until  I  was  eleven. 
It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Mr.  Lester  Best, 
the  Instrumental  Instructor  at  MSB,  started  me 


on  the  trumpet.  I  was  far  from  an  ideal  or  a 
willing  student,  but,  thanks  to  his  persistence, 
I  finally  achieved  enough  skill  on  the  instru- 
ment to  enable  me  to  become  a  part  of  the 
school  orchestra  and  then  the  dance  band. 
This  quickened  my  interest  considerably,  and 
I  began  to  think  seriously  about  music.  I 
was  far  from  intent  on  making  a  career  of 
it,  however,  until  my  junior  year  in  high 
school,  when  I  was  awarded  a  two-year  scholar- 
ship to  the  St.  Louis  Institute  of  Music.  This 
was  a  result  of  my  participation  in  a  city- 
wide  talent  program,  with  all  the  St.  Louis 
area  high  schools,  sponsored  by  Radio  Station 
KMOX.  Teaching  seemed  to  appeal  to  me, 
and  so  it  was  decided  that  music  education 
would  be  my  major. 

After  two  years  of  college  I  was  so  wrapped 
up  in  music  that  I  did  not  even  consider  not 
going  ahead,  and,  with  some  much  appreci- 
ated help  from  the  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  I 
was   able   to   continue. 

All  along,  I  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
I  was  limited  to  teaching  in  a  school  for  the 
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blind,  and  I  was  content  to  accept  this  limi- 
tation. In  my  senior  year,  however,  I  did 
some  of  my  practice  teaching  at  Lutheran 
High  School,  and  I  began  to  realize  that  I 
could  teach  sighted  children.  I  probably 
would  never  have  considered  the  possibility  of 
doing  such  a  thing  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  there  appeared  to  be  no  opening  for  a 
music  teacher  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  So, 
when  I  graduated  in  1959  with  a  bachelor's 
degree,  I  had  my  heart  set  on  teaching  music 
in  a  sighted  high  school.  It  soon  became 
apparent,  however,  that  there  were  no  posi- 
tions open  to  me,  and  by  the  time  the  sum- 
mer was  half  over,  I  would  have  consented 
to  accepting  any  kind  of  teaching  job  avail- 
able. No  offers  seemed  to  be  forthcoming, 
however,  and  "what  was  I  going  to  do"  was 
still  the  big  question  when  the  middle  of 
August  rolled  around. 

Then  I  was  struck  with  an  idea.  Only  a 
very  few  of  the  Lutheran  grade  schools  in  the 
area  had  any  kind  of  an  instrumental  pro- 
gram. But  wait,  I  told  myself,  you  want  to 
do  high  school  not  grade  school  work.  Yet 
something  would  surely  be  better  than  nothing, 
and  here  was  a  possible  chance  for  employ- 
ment. 

I  learned  that  each  school  would  have  to 
finance  its  own  program  and  that  none  of 
them  had  the  funds  available  to  even  begin 
such  an  undertaking.  What  now?  Was  this 
to  be  the  end  of  an  otherwise  promising  idea? 
What  if  the  interested  parents  could  be  per- 
suaded to  foot  the  bill?  Suppose  the  parents 
purchased  the  instrument  and  the  music  for 
iheir  child,  and  paid  a  set  fee  to  make  up 
the  teacher's  salary.  Of  course  one  would 
never  know  from  month  to  month  exactly 
what  his  salary  was  going  to  be,  and  under 
this  arrangemtnt  we  could  not  have  a  well- 
balanced  band  with  all  the  bass  and  harmony 
instruments,  but  at  least  we  would  have  a 
start.     I  considered  it  well  worth  a  try. 

I  obtained  a  list  of  school  principals  and 
began  calling  them.  Very  few  showed  any 
interest  at  all,  and  none  consented  to  making 
an  appointment  to  discuss  it  further,  until  I 
called  Mr.  Donald  Uffelman,  Principal  of  Mt. 
Calvary  Lutheran  School  in  Brentwood,  a  sub- 
urb of  St.   Louis. 

""Come  out  and  see  me,  and  let's  talk  more 
about  it,"  he  said.     What  a  welcome  invita- 


tion. I  decided  not  to  mention  the  fact  that 
I  didn't  see.  He  would  find  that  out  for  him- 
self all  too  soon.  We  set  the  date  and  time 
for  the  appointment,  and  I  was  in  a  constant 
state  of  anxiety.  When  the  time  had  finally 
arrived,  I  was  able  to  control  my  nervousness 
only  outwardly;  but  as  we  talked  I  became  more 
and  more  assured  of  my  ability  and  of  my 
chances.     When  I  left,  I  knew  I  had  the  job. 

The  next  step  was  to  set  up  a  meeting  with 
the  interested  parents.  A  number  of  people 
were  skeptical  about  investing  that  much 
money  in  a  program  which  they  felt  could  dis- 
integrate at  any  time.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  however,  we  had  twelve  children  who 
would  form  the  beginning  of  our  new  band. 
We  made  plans  to  meet  for  an  hour  once 
each  week.  This  would  mean  that  the  degree 
to  which  the  children  progressed  would  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  amount  of  work  they 
were  willing  to  put  in  between  class  periods. 
We  were  told  that  there  was  no  spot  for  this 
in  the  curriculum,  so  we  were  forced  to  hold 
our  class  after  school.  This  was  far  from 
ideal,  but  at  least  it  was  a  beginning. 

Since  all  the  children  were  going  to  have 
to  learn  simultaneously,  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  find  a  method  which  provided  for  class 
instruction  of  various  instruments  at  the  same 
time.  I  think  it  almost  needless  to  mention 
that  there  was  no  such  a  thing  available  in 
Braille.  I  selected  what  I  considered  to  be 
the  best  method  and  the  Volunteer  Service 
for  the  Blind  kindly  consented  to  put  it  into 
Braille  for  me,  for  which  I  am  indeed 
grateful. 

The  main  concern  of  both  the  parents  and 
the  principal  seemed  to  be  whether  or  not  I 
would  be  able  to  handle  my  class  discipline- 
wise.  They  felt  that  it  might  be  best  if  a 
mother  were  present  each  week  to  help  me 
control  the  class.  Though  I  should  have 
known  better,  I  consented  to  this,  but  I  was 
sorry  from  the  moment  that  I  did  so.  The 
children  were  baffled  by  this  rather  strange  set 
of  circumstances.  They  had  one  person  for  a 
teacher  and  another  for  a  disciplinarian,  and 
the  latter  was  a  different  person  each  week; 
so  neither  they  nor  I  knew  just  what  to  expect 
from  one  week  to  the  next.  This  arrangement 
was  not  good.  What  was  actually  happening 
was  that  my  authority  and  respect  as  a  teacher 
were   being   undermined    by   some   very   well 
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meaning  people.  The  children  became  more 
and  more  unruly,  and  after  several  weeks  of 
this,  I  asked  if  I  might  have  the  chance  to 
handle  the  class  alone.  Everyone  was  quite 
willing  to  comply  with  whatever  my  wishes 
might  be.  Things  did  not  begin  to  improve 
immediately,  however.  I  had  to  gain  back 
what  I  had  lost,  namely,  the  respect  of  the 
children.  It  was  not  too  long,  however,  before 
things  were  well  under  control.  From  this 
experience  I  learned  a  valuable  lesson.  Never 
let  anyone  else  do  your  disciplining  for  you 
if  you  can  possibly  do  it  yourself. 

After  the  three-month  trial  rental  period,  a 
few  of  the  parents  decided  to  take  their  chil- 
dren out  of  the  program,  but  the  majority  pur- 
chased the  instrument  and  we  still  had  a  nice 
little  group. 

Then,  almost  over  night,  the  whole  idea 
of  a  grade  school  band  program  seemed  to 
catch  on.  Every  principal  I  called  seemed 
eager  to  have  set  up  a  program  in  his  school. 
I  am  sure  that  this  was  due,  at  least  partly, 
to  the  fact  that  I  was  now  established  and 
was  able  to  say  that  this  program  had  been 
proven  to  be  successful  already.  I  continued 
not  to  mention  the  fact  that  I  was  blind,  and 
often  the  principals  did  not  find  it  out  until 
the  meeting  with  the  parents,  which  was  when 
they  found  it  out  for  the  first  time  also. 
Though  I  am  sure  it  must  have  been  a  shock 
to  them  all,  they  certainly  did  not  betray  this 
outwardly.  Within  seven  months  after  our 
small  beginning,  we  had  programs  going  in 
seven  different  Lutheran  grade  schools. 

We  kept  the  programs  going  right  on 
through  the  summer,  just  as  we  are  this  sum- 
mer, in  order  to  give  the  children  as  much 
training  as  possible.  By  the  time  school 
started  in  September,  some  of  the  schools  be- 
gan to  put  the  program  into  the  curriculum. 
It  is  our  hope  that  by  this  September  the 
extracurricular  band  program  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

The  program  as  a  whole  is  constantly 
growing,  and  we  hope  to  add  some  more 
schools  in  September.  The  growth  of  the  in- 
dividual band  in  each  school  is  a  little  slower 
because  of  the  amount  of  money  which  the 
parents  have  to  invest.  As  the  program  be- 
comes more  and  more  established,  however,  the 
number  of  children  in  each  band  is  steadily 
increasing.   It  is  our  hope  that  in   the  future 


we  can  work  something  out  to  make  the  cost 
less  of  a  prohibitive  factor. 

Whenever  possible,  we  merge  our  group 
into  a  mass  group.  We  did  this  for  a 
Christmas  concert  last  year,  for  several  per- 
formances before  Parent-Teacher  organization's 
this  spring,  and  for  an  outdoor  band  concert 
this  past  June.  With  the  proceeds  from  this 
last  concert,  we  are  going  to  buy  a  Sousa- 
phone  to  give  the  band  the  real  depth  that  a 
bass  instrument  affords.  We  are  also  plan- 
ning some  other  money-raising  activities  to 
raise  funds  to  purchase  certain  band  instru- 
ments that  the  parents  could  not  be  expected 
to  buy. 

This  spring  we  were  called  upon  to  do  some 
marching  in  school  picnic  parades.  I  must 
admit  that  I  was  a  little  hesitant  about  teach- 
ing the  children  to  do  this  and  about  doing  it 
myself.  I  asked  for,  and  received,  some  very 
excellent  coaching  from  Mr.  Ralph  Lee,  the 
band  director  at  Lutheran  High  School.  I 
found  that  there  were  no  real  problems  in- 
volved  and    things    went   off   quite    smoothly. 

It  might  be  of  some  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  we  are  beginning  a  piano  program  in 
two  of  our  schools.  We  hope  that  this  idea 
will  spread  rapidly.  The  child  may  take  a 
private  lesson  once  a  week,  and  have  the  use 
of  a  school  piano  for  practice  purposes.  This 
enables  him  to  learn  piano  without  the  neces- 
sity of  the  parents  investing  a  large  amount 
of  money. 

Now  I  think  you  are  reasonably  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  in  which  I  am  in- 
volved, and  we  shall  probably  be  better  able 
to  discuss  the  few  problems  which  do  arise 
from  the  fact  that  I  do  not  see. 

First  of  all,  you  may  wonder  how  a  child 
reacts  to  a  teacher  who  is  blind.  This,  of 
course,  varies  somewhat  since  each  child  is 
an  individual,  but  for  the  most  part  the  pat- 
tern is  the  same.  These  children  have  not 
yet  had  a  chance  to  form  any  preconceived 
prejudices  about  blind  people,  and  so  they 
are  comparatively  quick  to  accept  you  and  like 
you  for  what  you  are.  They  are  naturally 
curious,  but  their  curiosity  is  quickly  and 
easily  satisfied.  Often  there  is  a  feeling  of 
awkwardness  or  uncomfortableness  on  the  part 
of  the  child,  but  this  gives  way  rapidly  as  the 
student  and  teacher  become  better  acquainted. 
I  find  it  generally  very  easy  to  get  close  to  the 
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children  because  in  the  very  beginning  we  have 
something  in  common.  That  something  is, 
of  course,  the  love  of  music.  If  used  cor- 
rectly, music  can  do  wonders  toward  bring- 
ing people  closer  together.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  child  will  lack  confidence  in  you,  because 
the  mere  fact  that  you  are  teaching  him  some- 
thing that  he  doesn't  know  builds  his  confi- 
dence. 

Most  of  these  children  have  not  yet  had  a 
chance  to  build  up  a  prejudice  toward  good 
music  and  therefore  they  are  easily  led  in  the 
right  direction.  I  feel  that  it  is  extremely 
important  to  play  the  music  they  are  familiar 
with  also,  and  so  we  include  a  lot  of  popular 
music  along  with  the  classical  and  semi- 
classical.  This,  as  you  may  guess,  poses  an- 
other problem;  that  of  getting  music  in  Braille. 
As  some  of  you  may  know,  the  amount  of 
band  music  available  in  Braille  is  practically 
nil.  This  means  that  I  must  do  one  of  two 
things.  I  must  either  get  the  music  put  into 
Braille  by  having  it  dictated  to  me  or  by  send- 
ing it  away  to  be  done,  either  of  which  is  a 
slow  process,  or  I  must  arrange  something 
myself,  dictate  it  to  someone  who  will  make  a 
stencil,  and  then  have  it  mimeographed.  This 
involves  finding  someone  who  can  write  music 
and  who  is  willing  to  put  in  all  that  work. 
I  use  both  of  these  solutions  frequently,  but 
neither  is  actually  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  the  shortage  of  Braille  band   music. 

Discipline  is  not  the  problem  you  might 
think.  I  used  to  think  it  would  be  no  prob- 
lem at  all  since  I  thought  some  of  the  children 
would  surely  tell  me  when  others  were  mis- 
behaving. I  soon  learned  that  this  belief  was 
completely  unfounded.  The  children  simply 
will  not  tell  on  each  other  unless  they  are 
commanded  to  do  so,  and  I  don't  think  they 
should  be  commanded  to  do  so.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  child  who  will 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  I  cannot  see 
what  he  is  doing  to  misbehave.  As  any 
teacher  knows,  you  soon  learn  who  the  mis- 
chievous ones  are,  and  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  direct  your  reprimands  with  surprising  ac- 
curacy. The  fact  that  I  had  to  long  ago  train 
my  ears  to  listen  well  has  certainly  proven 
valuable  in  pin-pointing  the  trouble  spots.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  the  children  are 
neither  better  nor  worse  for  me  than  they  are 
for  any  other  teacher,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  do 


not  have  any  particular  problems  in  controlling 
the  class  because  of  the  fact  that  I  do  not  see. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  checking 
to  see  if  the  children  are  sitting  correctly  and 
holding  their  instruments  properly,  not  being 
able  to  see  does  present  a  problem.  I  try  to 
remind  them  frequently  of  the  importance  of 
these  things,  and  whenever  possible  I  like  to 
have  someone  check  it  for  me. 

The  matter  of  conducting  has  been  some- 
what of  a  problem  for  me,  but  not  in  the  way 
you  might  imagine.  The  musical  part  is  no 
problem  since  all  that  is  involved  here  is  for 
me  to  be  quite  familiar  with  all  the  parts  and 
have  the  score  committed  to  memory  for  the 
most  part.  These  things  are  equally  as  im- 
portant to  a  sighted  conductor.  The  actual 
physical  part  was  what  gave  me  trouble.  I 
am  sure  that  a  blind  person  is  capable  of 
becoming  a  good  conductor,  but  I  think  he 
needs  much  more  time  and  practice  to  de- 
velop the  grace  and  mastery  which  a  sighted 
person  might  grasp  more  easily.  I  feel  that 
the  fact  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  see 
anyone  else  conduct  has  been  a  definite  dis- 
advantage to  me,  though  I  have  observed  my 
teachers  by  touching  their  hands.  I  must  add, 
however,  that  I  have  never  had  the  least  bit 
of  trouble  in  communicating  to  the  children 
what  was  meant  by  my  motions,  and  perhaps 
this  is  really  what  is  most  important,  to  a 
teacher  at  least,  who  is  not  intent  on  becom- 
ing a  professional  conductor. 

This,  I  think  is  about  the  extent  of  the 
problems  which  I  have  had  to  cope  with.  If 
from  time  to  time  other  smaller  problems 
arise,  and  they  inevitably  do,  the  children  are 
always  ready,  even  eager  to  help.  While  this 
is  good  for  me,  I  think  it  is  also  good  for 
them. 

As  you  may  recall  I  had  some  qualms 
about  teaching  grade  school  youngsters.  This 
is  no  longer  true.  I  think  children  are  won- 
derful people,  and  I  am  amazed  at  the  degree 
of  quality  they  were  able  to  achieve  in  their 
music.  I  hope  that  I  have  not  given  the  im- 
pression that  whatever  success  I  may  achieved 
has  been  strictly  through  my  own  efforts. 
This  could  not  be  further  from  the  truth.  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  help.  Not  only 
from  human  hands,  but  from  a  very  good  and 
gracious  God.  I  am  extremely  happy  and  sat- 
isfied in  my  work,  and  I  only  hope  that  very 
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soon  all  of  our  public  school  systems  will  give 
the  blind  a  chance  to  prove  what  I  really  am 
positively  certain  of:  That  a  blind  teacher  can, 


and  will,  make  a  very  definite  contribution  to 
any  school  system  if  only  he  is  given  the 
chance  to  do  so. 


MUSIC  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC.* 

Formerly  Louis  Braille  Music  Institute,  Inc. 
New  York,  New  York 


Dear  Friends: 

Our  agenda  indicates  that  I  will  report  to 
you  about  the  progress  made  on  our  National 
Registry  of  Blind  Musicians.  The  report  is 
simple  and  need  not  take  a  lot  of  your  time 
here  today.  With  the  co-operation  of  Mrs. 
Edith  Simpson,  Mr.  Stanley  Wartenberg  and 
the  American  Society  of  Composers  and  Pub- 
lishers, we  prepared  a  special  card,  copies  of 
which  are  available  at  this  meeting.  These 
were  sent  to  all  of  the  readers  of  The  Braille 
Musician  and  every  agency  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States.  From  all  of  these,  we  re- 
ceived less  than  50  completed  cards.  These 
cards  have  recently  been  sent  to  every  local 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians  and 
come  back  to  us  slowly,  one  at  a  time.  Now 
we  are  preparing  to  send  them  to  approxi- 
mately 5000  music  clubs  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  our  hope  that  these  sighted  volunteers 
will  have  the  time  to  pursue  the  local  agencies 
to  be  certain  that  all  blind  musicians,  teachers 
and  tuners  fill  in  and  return  a  registration  card. 

If  there  is  any  message  in  this  report  it  is 
in  keeping  with  the  over-all  theme  of  these 
meetings,    that    is,    the    responsibility    of    the 


blind  to  the  community.  We  have  been  op- 
erating for  only  a  very  limited  time  in  the 
area  of  employment.  We  find  that  there  are 
many  job  opportunities  for  the  sightless  tal- 
ented musician.  These  jobs  may  not  be  direct 
steps  to  the  foremost  concert  stages  of  the 
world.  However,  they  are  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  and  the  chance  to  earn  some  money. 
We  have  talked  with  many  program  directors 
of  music  and  non-music  clubs  who  have  clear- 
ly indicated  that  no  one  has  ever  asked  them 
to  prepare  a  program  with  background  in- 
formation and  then  the  presentation  of  a 
sightless  musician.  I  believe  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  community  to  let  our  tal- 
ents be  known  through  whatever  sources  pos- 
sible. We  will  do  our  part  with  the  names 
we  have  in  our  registry.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
you  to  let  the  world  know  what  you  can  do. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Albert  G.  Gorson,  Executive 
Vice-President 


♦Letter  to  the  Music  Committee  of  the  A.A.W.B.  read  at 
the  Convention  Meeting  by  Mrs.  E.  Simpson,  Secretary, 
on  July  10,   1961  at  St.   Louis,  Missouri. 
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WATER  SKIING  FOR  BLIND  CAMPERS  AT  CAMP  LIGHTHOUSE* 

Maurice  Case,  Director  of  Recreation 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


A  Camp  Lighthouse  program  activity  begins 
with  a  consideration  of  how  the  activity  will 
contribute  toward  the  purposes  and  objectives 
of  the  Camp  operation.  As  stated  in  our 
Counselor's  Handbook,  "We  are  concerned 
with  meeting  the  needs  and  wants  of  individu- 
als who,  because  of  the  restricting  effects  of 
visual  handicap,  require  the  specialized  low- 
tension  environment,  adaptation,  and  consid- 
eration which  encourage  mobility,  learning, 
sociality,  and  independence  within  a  contain- 
ment of  fun  and  enjoyment  inherent  in  camp- 
ing activities  and  experiences."  "They  (the 
campers)  come  to  Camp  Lighthouse  for  many 
reasons:  fun,  adventure,  recognition,  accept- 
ance, new  experiences,  relaxation,  activity, 
socialization,  good  meals;  to  get  away  from  the 
city  and  family  in  which  even  at  best  one 
can  feel  himself  a  burden;  to  have  a  change 
from  restrictive  routines  and  relative  immo- 
bility." "They  come  to  gather  skills  and 
strengths,  self-respect  and  self-confidence 
which  enables  movement  into  the  regular 
vocational  and  social  community." 

There  is  no  interest  whatsoever  in  gim- 
mickry, demonstration  of  unusual  exception- 
ality, or  in  the  denial  of  the  reality  limita- 
tions which  accompany  blindness. 

On  the  basis  of  the  needs,  interests,  and 
capabilities  of  the  handicapped  campers,  and 
in  relation  to  the  purposes  and  objectives  of 
Camp  Lighthouse,  water  skiing  was  tentatively 
judged  to  be  a  desirable  additional  aquatic 
actiivty.  Specifically,  water  skiing  was  a  lot 
of  fun.  The  sun,  the  spray,  and  the  motion 
were  stimulating  and   exciting.     The   outdoor 


^Inadvertently,  this  paper  was  on^itted  from  the  1960 
Proceedings,  and  is  included  in  these  Proceedings 
lor  the  benefit   of  the   membership. 


physical  exercise  was  wholesome  and  health- 
ful. The  necessary  balance  and  swift  move- 
ment could  be  especially  helpful  in  assisting 
with  and  encouraging  independent  mobility. 
The  fact  that  water  skiing  was  reported  to  be 
a  rapidly  growing  sport  with  more  than  five 
million  participants  was  significant  to  us.  "We 
believe  that  normality  is  a  function  of  mass 
behavior,  i.e.,  the  way  many  people  act. 
Adequacy  in  this  sport  could  also  provide 
visually  handicapped  individuals  with  useful 
communication  and  inter-relationship  links. 
Knowledge  acquired  through  actual  experience 
reduces  some  of  the  artificiality  so  prevalent 
in  many  social  relationships  between  blind 
and  sighted  persons. 

Next,  we  considered  site,  facilities,  supplies, 
and  instructional  leadership.  Camp  Lighthouse 
is  located  on  Barnegat  Bay  in  New  Jersey.  We 
had  the  recommended  one-mile  long,  one- 
third-of-a-mile  wide  clear  water  area.  Once 
convinced  of  the  desirability  of  including 
water  skiing  in  the  aquatics  program,  we 
bought  a  1 6-foot  round-bottom  (planing) 
skiff,  a  40-horsepower  outboard  motor,  2  pairs 
of  skis,  two  lines,  and  life  belts.  Safety  was 
given  extra  consideration.  Three  staff  mem- 
bers were  involved  in  the  project.  All  were 
qualified  American  Red  Cross  Instructors 
and/or  Water-Safety  Aides.  They  knew  how 
to  water  ski.  One  was  to  be  in  shallow  water 
with  the  skier,  at  the  start.  Two  were  in  the 
skiff,  one  at  the  wheel  and  throttle,  the  other 
in  the  stern.  Special  attention  was  given  to 
obstacles  in  the  water  like  stakes,  floating  ob- 
jects, other  boats.  These  would  not  be  seen 
by  our  campers. 

A  specific  course  was  designed.  The  first 
requirement  was  the  passing  of  a  qualifying 
fifteen-mimite,    deep-water,    treading-and-flota- 
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tion  test  while  wearing  a  sweatshirt  and 
trousers.  This  test  quickly  became  a  motivat- 
ing swimming  achievement  goal  for  many 
campers  who  had  let  their  swimming  skills 
and  endurance  lag. 

Following  the  basic  swimming  test  were 
land  orientation  classes  in  which  the  students 
became  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  equip- 
ment (skis,  footbindings,  towropes,  skiff, 
motor,  and  life  belt).  Verbal  explanation  was 
followed  by  tactile  exploration.  The  pupils 
went  through  simulated  exercises  being  pulled 
to  an  upright  position  by  the  instructors,  who 
could  then  correct  the  position  of  the  feet, 
knees,  back,  and  arms.  Signaling  instructions 
between  the  skier  and  the  stern  operator  were 
explicitly  established.  To  permit  the  stern 
observer  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  the 
skier,  we  acquired  a  signalling  device  which 
flashes  a  red  light  on  the  dash  board  of  the 
skiff  when  the  towline  goes  slack. 

When  the  three  instructors  were  satisfied 
regarding  readiness,  the  camper  was  taken 
into  about  two  and  one-half  feet  of  water. 
The  third  instructor  was  in  the  water  with  the 
camper  to  help  him  get  into  proper  starting 
position  directly  in  line  with  the  boat.  Sev- 
eral of  our  campers  got  up  on  the  skis  in 
their  first  attempt.  Most  required  five  or  six 
starts;  a  few  just  could  not  get  the  knack  be- 
cause of  lack  of  muscular  control  and  balance, 
and  sometimes  fear.  However,  a  few  campers 
learned  to  start  up  again  in  deep  water  with- 
out assistance  after  spilling. 

Water  skiing  quickly  became  one  of  the 
popular  activities  at  Camp  Lighthouse.  Many 
of  the  anticipated  objectives  of  water  skiing 
were  obviously  being  achieved.  For  example, 
two  campers  continued  to  water  ski  after  camp, 
utilizing  the  facilities  provided  by  a  boat  club 
in  their  local  community.  Successful  skiing 
campers  maintained  an  enthusiastic  connection 
with  one  another  during  and  after  camp. 
Swimming  skills  obviously  improved  for  many, 
and  there  was  greater  interest  in  other  water- 
front activities  like  skin  diving,  rowing, 
canoeing  and  survival  swimming  skills. 

The  reactions  of  individual  campers  to  suc- 


cessful water  skiing  were  expressed  in  ex- 
clamations like,  "thrilling",  "wonderful  ex- 
perience", "great",  uttered  with  evident  pride 
and   satisfaction   in  accomplishment. 

Actually  these  campers  have  even  more  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  their  achievement.  Barne- 
gat  is  seldom  quiet  and  smooth.  Water  skiers 
know  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  ski  in 
choppy   waters. 

You  should  know  something  about  our 
campers.  Again  we  quote  from  the  COUN- 
SELOR'S Handbook,  "You  will  see  at  once 
that  our  campers  are  individuals,  men  and 
women,  teenage  boys  and  girls,  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  races  and  creeds;  some  more  intelli- 
gent than  others;  some  aggressive,  others 
meek;  and  all  inbetween;  infinitely  complex, 
differing  one  from  another  as  all  human  beings 
differ  on  the  basis  of  heredity  and  life  experi- 
ences. Legal  blindness  is  a  severe  physical 
handicap.  This  is  why  they  are  campers  at 
Camp  Lighthouse." 

There  are  accommodations  for  168  camp- 
ers per  season,  and  there  is  usually  a  waiting 
list.  Of  the  168  campers,  38  passed  the 
qualifying  swimming  test  and  joined  the 
formal  water  skiing  classes.  Within  the  avail- 
able camp  period  of  two  to  three  weeks,  20 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  became  water 
skiers.  Although  the  teenagers  were  better 
swimmers,  more  adults  seemed  to  have  the  co- 
ordinated control  necessary  for  successful 
skiing.  The  men  did  a  little  better  than  the 
ladies;  partially  sighted  campers  got  up  on 
the  skis  more  quickly.  However,  the  only 
pupils  to  stay  up  the  first  time  were  totally 
blind!  and  the  2  campers  who  were  able  to 
continue  water  skiing  after  camp  were  also 
without  usable  vision. 

Water  skiing  is  now  a  regular  part  of  our 
camp  waterfront  program.  The  motorboat 
which  pulls  the  skiers  goes  out  every  day  for 
a  full  morning  of  skiing.  If  the  Bay  is  calm 
in  the  afternoon,  there  is  skiing  then,  too. 
There  are  always  pupils  or  successful  skiers 
waiting  for  a  call  for  their  turn  at  this  most 
thrilling  sport. 
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FROM  CURLING  TO  CAMPING  WITH  BLIND  CANADIANS 

Paul  C.  O'Neill,  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Canadian   National    Institute   for   the   Blind,   Toronto,   Ontario 


When  the  CNIB  approached  a  recreation 
expert  to  direct  a  program  for  the  blind  of 
Toronto,  her  first  thought  was  "What  can  blind 
persons  possibly  do  in  the  recreation  sphere?" 
In  spite  of  her  doubts,  she  took  the  position 
and  soon  found  that  blind  people  could  handle 
a  wide  range  of  activities  that  varied  from 
curling  in  the  winter  to  camping  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

Recreation  is  a  major  CNIB  service.  It 
involves  blind  Canadians  from  coast  to  coast. 
No  fewer  than  three  full-time  recreation  di- 
rectors supervise  the  program  in  Canada's 
largest  cities,  while  a  host  of  CNIB  profes- 
sional staff  directs  a  vigorous  program.  They 
are  assisted  by  some  7,000  volunteers  who 
serve  through  CNIB's  49  offices  and  general 
service  centers  as  escorts,  drivers,  bowling 
scorers  and  swimming  instructors.  They  pro- 
vide a  pair  of  eyes  wherever  they  are  needed. 

Recreation  is  not  really  new  at  CNIB.  It 
began  as  early  as  1921  when  a  group  of  blind 
men,  led  by  CNIB  staff,  formed  the  Comrades 
Club  in  Toronto.  In  those  days,  the  name 
"Comrade"  did  not  have  the  significance  it 
bears  today.  The  Comrades  were  a  group  of 
blind  men  who  joined  together  in  a  friendly 
spirit  for  discussion,  exchange  of  ideas  and 
fellowship.  They  played  cribbage,  checkers 
and  chess  with  the  specially-designed  boards 
we  all  know  so  well. 

News  of  the  Comrades  spread  across  the 
country,  and  it  was  not  long  until  other 
groups  began  forming  in  cities  where  there 
was  a  concentrated  number  of  blind  people. 
The  London  Association  of  the  blind  came 
next  and  was  well-established  by  1932.  The 
London  group  included  both  men  and  women, 
and  offered  a  program  that  appealed  to  the 
blind  of  this  Ontario  city. 

In  Manitoba,  the  province  just  west  of 
Ontario,  a  club  known  as  the  Manitoba  League 
of  the  Blind  was  formed.  By  using  this 
province-wide   title,   the   group   left   the   door 


open  for  later  clubs  across  the  province  to 
join  in  one  organization. 

In  1943  the  Manitoba  League  wrote  the 
London  Association  to  arrange  a  meeting  to 
discuss  the  formation  of  an  Inter-Provincial 
Council  of  the  Blind.  By  this  time,  other 
groups  had  formed  and  representatives  of 
about  six  clubs  attended  the  meeting.  By 
1945  the  club  movement  had  spread  to  almost 
all  of  Canada's  provinces  and  the  inter-pro- 
vincial organization  became  the  Canadian 
Council  of  the  Blind.  The  CCB,  financed  by 
CNIB,  has  now  grown  to  74  clubs  with  more 
than  4,500  active  members.  It  has  brought 
many  achievements  and  distinctions  to  blind 
Canadians,  but  we  are  concerned  with  only 
one  phase  of  its  work — recreation. 

Let  us  look  at  the  nature  of  the  club  itself. 
The  club  of  the  blind  offers  a  meeting  place 
where  blind  persons  may  gather  in  an  under- 
standing group,  take  part  in  recreation  de- 
signed to  their  needs,  learn  to  take  responsi- 
bility and  fill  the  many  committee  posts  that 
accrue  to  every  organization.  That  is  why 
we  speak  of  the  clubs  "of"  the  blind  instead 
of  clubs  "for"  the  blind.  The  club  develops 
the  talents  of  its  blind  executive  and  mem- 
bers, teaches  responsibility  and  produces  lead- 
ers who  frequently  join  the  CNIB  staff.  The 
club  restores  confidence  and  independence  and 
brings  about  readjustment  to  the  handicap, 
while  it  provides  entertainment.  It  is  truly 
rehabilitation   through    recreation. 

As  the  clubs  of  the  CCB  grew  and  required 
a  more  vigorous  recreation  program,  they 
naturally  turned  to  the  CNIB  field  secretary 
for  advice  and  guidance,  and  to  volunteers  for 
visual  assistance  and  transportation.  In  the 
late  'forties,  CNIB  British  Columbia  Division 
appointed  the  first  full-time  recreation  direc- 
tor. In  Toronto,  the  Ontario  Division  fol- 
lowed with  the  appointment  of  a  recreation 
director  about  1951.  Just  last  year,  the  Cen- 
tral Western  Division  appointed  a  recreation 
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director  to  serve  74  blind  persons  who  live 
in  the  Winnipeg  CNIB  residence.  Here,  the 
program  is  planned  for  blind  senior  citizens 
mostly  over  the  age  of  seventy.  Its  purpose 
is  to  supply  a  pleasant  occupation  for  those 
who  otherwise  would  have  little  to  do  but 
think  about  their  problems.  The  project  has 
been  under  way  only  a  few  months,  but  al- 
ready the  group  has  exchanged  visits  with 
the  Second  Mile  Club  (a  Senior  Citizens' 
Organization),  and  the  program  is  now  ex- 
ceeding the  hopes  of  the  CNIB  superintendent 
for  that  area. 

This  then  is  the  history  of  the  CNIB  na- 
tional recreation  program.  Against  this  fabric 
of  CCB  club  and  CNIB  staff  working  to- 
gether is  woven  a  cross-Canada  recreation 
service  that  offers  to  blind  Canadians  a  variety 
of  activities  in  every  province.  This  national 
structure  gave  an  impetus  to  blind  bowling 
leagues.  A  few  isolated  groups  had  begun 
bowling  in  the  early  'thirties  but  as  the  club 
principle  spread,  more  blind  people  asked 
CNIB  staff  to  help  set  up  leagues.  Today, 
blind  bowling  leagues  are  active  in  Western 
Canada,  in  the  middle  provinces  and  in  the 
eastern  sector.  Under  their  auspices,  nearly 
2,000  blind  bowlers  turn  out  once  a  week 
from  October  to  March.  A  guide  rail,  clamped 
to  the  floor  perpendicular  to  the  foul-line, 
leads  the  blind  player  to  bowling  position. 
A  sighted  coach  gives  instructions  for  aiming, 
reports  on  results  and  keeps  score.  Scoring 
is  quite  high  even  for  totally  blind  bowlers, 
and  many  partially  sighted  players  roll  up  high 
scores  comparable  to  those  of  good  sighted 
bowlers. 

Through  the  CNIB  and  the  national  forma- 
tion of  the  clubs,  it  was  comparatively  easy 
to  set  up  Canada-wide  tournaments.  These 
occur  in  the  spring,  with  competitions  for 
men's  teams,  women's  teams,  individual  high 
singles  for  partially-sighted  and  totally  blind. 
Teams  play  off  on  their  own  lanes  and  for- 
ward the  score  sheets,  witnessed  by  the  bowl- 
ing lane  manager,  to  the  Recreation  Director 
in  Toronto.  He  then  checks  over  the  scores 
and  declares  a  national  winner  in  each  group. 

In  the  last  three  years,  a  new  national 
bowling  match  has  developed.  It  is  a  face- 
to-face  play-down  for  the  top  scorer  in  the 
East  and  the  top  scorer  in  the  West.  Trans- 
Canada  Airlines  provides  the  trophy  and  trans- 


portation from  anywhere  in  Canada  to  the 
point  of  play-down  for  both  contestants  and 
their  coaches.  Open  to  totally  blind  and 
light-perception  players,  this  match  is  drawing 
interest  all  over  Canada,  and  bowlers  are  try- 
ing harder  to  pull  up  their  scores  during  the 
winter.  The  promise  of  an  airplane  trip  to  a 
strange  city  is  proving  of  considerable  interest. 

Bowling  has  also  taken  on  international 
aspects  in  the  tenpin  field.  For  sometime 
now,  Toronto  bowlers  have  been  playing 
against  Buffalo,  Winnipeg  against  Minneapo- 
lis and  Vancouver  against  Seattle.  Return 
matches  take  place.  Dinner  is  provided  in 
each  city,  and  fellowship  between  the  blind 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  grows  each 
year. 

Two  projects,  begun  locally  last  winter,  will 
probably  go  national  this  fall.  Arrangements 
were  made  in  Toronto  by  the  CNIB  Recrea- 
tion Director  for  a  group  of  thirty  blind 
persons  to  visit  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
for  a  series  of  bi-weekly  lectures  that  lasted 
from  October  to  May.  The  group  examined 
first  hand  costly  Chinese  vases,  prehistoric 
dinosaurs,  and  hundreds  of  rare  objets  d'art 
usually  well  locked  away  in  cases.  In  addi- 
tion, museum  staff  gave  lectures  on  kindred 
topics,  and  the  sightless  visitors  took  home 
an  exciting  new  body  of  knowledge.  We 
publicized  this  project  by  press,  radio  and  TV, 
and  several  museums  across  Canada  contacted 
our  local  field  secretaries  to  offer  a  similar 
program  for  the  blind  of  other  parts  of 
Canada. 

Another  project  that  may  become  a  national 
game  is  chess  by  radio.  Last  winter,  with  our 
Toronto  Recreation  Director  lending  assistance, 
a  few  blind  chess  players  contacted  a  chess 
group  in  Owen  Sound,  a  small  Ontario  city 
about  200  miles  north  of  Toronto.  With  the 
help  of  ham  radio  stations  in  both  cities, 
they  set  up  a  series  of  games,  with  the  Toronto 
player  matching  men  against  the  Owen  Sound 
player.  The  ham  operator  in  Toronto  an- 
nounced the  moves  of  the  Toronto  player  and 
the  Owen  Sound  ham  reported  his  player's 
action.  A  dummy  player  in  each  city  dupli- 
cated the  moves  of  the  out-of-town  competi- 
tor. This  made  it  easy  for  the  blind  player 
in  each  case  to  keep  track  of  his  opponent's 
men. 

We  know  that  there  are  small  groups  of 
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blind  chess  players  scattered  across  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  they  will 
want  to  share  in  the  ham  radio  game.  Our 
recreation  director  will  notify  the  CNIB  cen- 
tres and  the  CNIB  staff  will  tell  the  chess 
players  about  the  possibilities.  The  important 
point  here  is  that,  because  of  the  existing 
clubs  of  blind  persons  and  CNIB  offices,  the 
machinery  is  ready  to  set  up  a  national  chess 
game  if  the  blind  players  want  it. 

A  winter  sport  that  is  gaining  great  momen- 
tum in  western  Canada  is  curling.  The  game 
is  played  on  ice  with  large  round  granite 
stones.  A  player  slides  the  stone  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  goal,  which  in  this  case  is  a  circle 
known  as  the  "house"  at  the  far  end  of  the 
rink.  As  the  stone  glides  over  the  ice,  mem- 
bers of  the  team  frantically  sweep  its  path 
in  order  to  make  the  stone  roll  closer  to  the 
"house".  Blind  players  do  not  do  the  sweep- 
ing but  they  slide  their  stones  with  energy 
and  skill,  aiming  their  "rocks"  in  the  direction 
of  a  friend  who  calls  to  them  from  down  ice. 
Some  day,  when  there  is  a  sufficient  number 
of  interested  blind  curlers,  the  machinery  is 
ready  to  set  up  a  national  match  across 
Canada. 

While  the  national  service  provides  a  uni- 
form game  across  the  country,  it  does  not  pre- 
vent various  localities  from  developing  their 
own  special  sport.  In  British  Columbia, 
salmon-fishing  has  become  a  popular  project. 
Blind  salmon  anglers  bait  their  own  hooks 
and  often  catch  a  big  one.  Not  long  ago  a 
small  group  of  volunteers  ran  a  private  cam- 
paign to  purchase  a  large  launch  to  carry  the 
blind  fishermen  to  their  favorite  haunts. 

In  Quebec,  where  the  folk  song  offers  so 
much  audience  participation,  clubs  of  the  blind 
arrange  many  activities  that  include  these  fas- 
cinating French-Canadian  songs. 

In  more  densely  populated  areas,  where  sev- 
eral deaf-blind  persons  are  located,  special 
parties  have  been  designed  to  their  needs. 
Volunteers  learn  the  manual  alphabet  and 
keep  them  in  touch  with  what  is  taking  place. 
The  Toronto  Recreation  Director  sent  a  group 
of  seven  doubly-handicapped  people  to  a 
series  of  weekly  swimming  lessons.  To  watch 
their  escorts  explaining  hand-to-hand  the  di- 
rections of  the  instructor  was  truly  inspiring. 
The  deaf-blind  did  not  become  expert  swim- 


mers during  the  series,  but  they  made  re- 
markable progress. 

Turning  to  summer  sports,  we  find  that 
blind  groups  are  keen  about  outdoor  games. 
With  the  help  of  volunteers  and  the  CNIB 
staff,  they  enjoy  lawn-bowling,  horseshoe  pitch- 
ing and  swimming.  Volunteers  tinkle  a  bell 
at  the  kitty,  or  tap  the  peg  to  give  the  blind 
player  his  direction. 

This  brings  me  to  CNIB's  newest  recreation 
project,  something  never  undertaken  in  Canada 
before  and  one,  which  we  believe,  will  set  a 
new  standard  in  summer  recreation  for  blind 
persons. 

Opening  on  July  21,  CNIB  Lake  Joseph 
Adjustment-Training  and  Holiday  Centre  is 
specially  designed  for  the  blind.  The  centre 
will  provide  a  training  program  and  a  sum- 
mer holiday  for  114  persons  a  day  in  the 
heart  of  Muskoka.  Blind  Canadians  have  al- 
ways taken  an  active  part  in  outdoor  life. 
From  time  to  time,  CNIB  rented  facilities  for 
small  groups  of  sightless  campers.  The  most 
successful  of  these  was  the  Lions  Club  Camp 
at  Ancaster,  Ontario  where,  CNIB  provided  2 
ten-day  holiday  periods  for  twelve  years.  Al- 
together more  than  2,000  blind  persons  en- 
joyed this  program. 

At  Lake  Joseph,  sunshine,  fresh  air,  good 
food  and  freedom  of  movement  will  rebuild 
the  health  of  the  newly  blind,  as  they  take 
full  advantage  of  the  outdoor  readjustment 
program. 

Blind  children  and  their  parents  will  spend 
a  period  at  CNIB  Lake  Joseph.  Under  expert 
supervision,  they  will  be  encouraged  to  climb 
the  jungle  gym,  use  the  swing,  teeter-totters 
and  other  playground  equipment  installed  for 
their  development.  A  safe,  shallow  beach  strip 
is  marked  off  for  junior  bathers.  Teenagers 
will  receive  swimming  lessons  devised  for 
touch-type  instruction.  They  will  be  encour- 
aged to  join  in  competitive  games  and  to  take 
part  in  an  advanced  junior  program  prepared 
for  them. 

For  capable  blind  people  spending  their 
summer  holidays  at  Lake  Joseph,  CNIB  will 
arrange  a  program  of  vigorous  activities. 
Swimming  races  and  contests,  lawn-bowling 
and  horseshoe  pitching,  hiking  and  fishing  will 
challenge  the  skills  of  vacationing  blind  sports- 
men of  all  ages.  Others  may  relax  on  one 
of   the   five   sandy   beaches   along   the    2,000- 
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foot  shoreline  or  walk  through  wooded  areas 
on  guide-railed  paths 

Eight  residence  units,  each  with  six  double 
and  two  single  rooms,  bathrooms  and  screened 
verandah,  accommodate  14  persons  including 
one  staff  member,  and  provide  single-bed  ac- 
commodation. There  is  a  recreation  lounge 
for    evening   affairs    and    rainy   day    activities. 


an  airy  dining  hall  for  full-course  meals,  and 
craft  and  hobby  rooms,  where  trained  blind 
instructors  will  hold  classes  in  handskills  and 
adjustment  training  arts. 

CNIB  Lake  Joseph  puts  a  new  dimension 
into  the  Institute's  service  program  and  stands 
as  a  pilot  project  for  a  new  Canada-wide  serv- 
ice to  the  sightless. 


RECREATION  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  A 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLND 

Leland  C.  Sanborn,  Superintendent 
New  York  State  School   for  the   Blind,   Batavia,  New  York 


Some  of  you  may  have  heard  the  story  of 
the  three  bears  who  went  for  a  walk  in  the 
desert.  Of  course  the  first  one  to  get  tired 
walking  was  Father  Bear.  He  sat  down  on  a 
cactus  plant  to  rest  and  immediately  jumped 
up  with  a  howl.  After  continuing  their  walk 
further  Mother  Bear  became  tired.  She  also 
sat  on  a  cactus  plant  to  rest  but  jumped  up 
with  a  howl.  They  continued  to  walk  until 
finally  Baby  Bear  was  tired  and  went  over  and 
sat  on  a  cactus  plant.  Baby  Bear  continued 
to  sit  on  the  cactus  plant  resting.  Mother 
Bear  looked  at  Father  Bear  and  said,  "Do  you 
suppose  we  are  raising  a  Dead-End  Kid?" 

We  know  it  is  true  that  juvenile  delin- 
quents, dead-end  kids  and  emotionally  dis- 
turbed youngsters  often  develop  for  the  lack 
of  good  recreational  facilities  and  activities. 
Such  young  people  have  never  been  taught  or 
are  not  given  the  opportunity  for  the  worthy 
use  of  their  leisure  time. 

Although  this  is  particularly  true  of  sighted 
young  people,  it  can  also  affect  the  behavior 
of  blind  boys  and  girls.  Unless  visually 
handicapped  youngsters  are  taught  and  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  physical  activities  there 
is  a  natural  tendency,  because  of  the  handicap, 
to  just  sit.  Sedentary  hobbies  and  games 
easily  become  the  sole  recreation  of  the  blind 
person.  It  is  important  that  blind  young 
people  be  taught  the  physical  skills  necessary 
to  participate  in  and  enjoy  as  many  physically 
active  hobbies  and  games  as  possible. 


A  good  physical  education  program  in  any 
school,  whether  it  be  for  sighted  or  blind  chil- 
dren, has  two  prime  purposes.  First,  it  seeks 
to  provide  exercises  and  activities  which  will 
help  children  in  their  all  around  physical 
development  as  growing  boys  and  girls.  A 
second,  and  equally  as  important  a  purpose,  is 
to  teach  and  develop  those  physical  skills 
which  will  motivate  participation  in  physical 
activities  both  as  a  young  person  and  as  an 
adult. 

The  physical  education  program  in  a  resi- 
dential school  for  the  blind  takes  into  account 
that  there  are  certain  activities  in  the  usual 
physical  education  courses  which  must  be 
omitted  because  of  the  visual  handicap.  Many 
special  instruction  techniques  must  be  adapted 
for  the  blind  child.  Where  sighted  children 
initiate  many  motions  and  movements  by  ob- 
servation, such  as  how  to  hold  and  swing  a 
ball  bat,  or  how  to  hit  a  ball,  blind  youngsters 
must  be  painstakingly  helped  through  such 
fundamental  actions  on  an  individual  basis. 
Stiffness  in  the  knees  or  legs,  due  to  a  natural 
use  of  feet  and  legs  as  sort  of  feelers  by  the 
blind,  needs  special  exercises  to  loosen  up 
those  leg  muscles  and  develop  a  steadier  walk- 
ing pace.  However,  through  all  of  this,  the 
programs  in  the  residential  school  have  ulti- 
mately the  same  two  goals — well-rounded 
physical  development  and  carry-over  physical 
skills  for  adult  activities,  both  recreational  and 
vocational. 
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Our  program  in  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind  is  similar  to  other  residential 
schools.  All  boys  and  girls  in  kindergarten 
through  the  fourth  grade  have  a  gym  class 
each  day,  five  days  a  week.  Their  classes  at 
this  primary  grade  level  are  coeducational. 

The  prime  emphasis  at  this  age  is  to  in- 
struct in  and  develop  the  basic  skills  of  physi- 
cal activity.  Exercises  daily  bring  all  muscles 
into  play.  Rhythms  or  simple  tap  dancing 
will  help  unlimber  those  stiff  joints  and 
muscles.  As  muscle  tone  improves,  a  reassur- 
ance is  gained  by  the  boy  or  girl  in  his  own 
coordination. 

The  instructor  actually  moves  the  arms 
through  the  motion  of  swinging  a  bat,  so  that 
the  pupil  can  feel  the  play  of  muscles  needed 
when  going  about  hitting  a  ball.  The  same 
type  of  instruction  is  needed  to  learn  to  run, 
skip,  jump  and  throw,  in  many  cases.  All 
youngsters  try  skating,  riding  tricycles,  sliding 
down  hill,  using  a  cart,  and  other  play  activi- 
ties. 

One  day  each  week  the  class  is  devoted  to 
swimming  in  our  pool.  This  is  good  exercise, 
a  chance  to  learn  to  swim  which  may  become 
an  adult  hobby  and  is  certainly  a  safety  pro- 
vision for  later  life.  Probably  98  per  cent 
of  our  students  know  how  to  swim  when  they 
leave  or  graduate  from  our  school.  This 
swimming  program  extends  throughout  the 
entire  school  system,  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school,  one  day  each  week. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  grades  5  through 
12  meet  in  separate  gym  classes,  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Here  the  basic  physical  devel- 
opment is  continued  through  calisthenics,  spe- 
cial exercises  and  gymnastic  work  each  class 
period.  Some  may  need  continued  individual 
help,  still,  with  the  basic  physical  skills.  Bet- 
ter coordination  and  the  use  of  all  muscles  is 
emphasized.  The  swimming  program  takes 
one  class  session  each  week. 

The  skills  for  adult  recreation  and  games 
are  stressed.  Square  dancing  and  social  round 
dancing  instruction  is  given.  How  to  handle 
a  bowling  ball,  the  approach  to  delivery  of 
the  ball  and  how  to  release  the  bowling  ball 
properly  is  taught  to  all.  This  leads  to  bowl- 
ing teams  for  those  interested  who,  with  the 
use  of  a  portable  guide  rail,  go  down  to  the 
public  bowling  alleys  in  the  city  and  bowl  at 
the  same  time  other  young  people  from  the 


local  high  school  are  there — one  of  many 
such  opportunities  toward  the  adjustment  to 
a  sighted  world. 

At  the  junior-senior  high  school  level  some 
effort  is  made  at  team  activity.  Most  of  the 
physical  activities  of  the  blind  are  on  an  in- 
dividual basis.  An  adaptation  of  baseball  is 
played  by  both  boys  and  girls,  where  the  hit- 
ting, running,  fielding  and  throwing  of  each 
team  member  contributes  to  the  success  of  the 
team  as  a  group.  Our  two  interscholastic 
sports  are  wrestling  and  track. 

Wrestling  is  the  only  sport  where  blind- 
ness is  no  handicap  to  competition  with 
sighted  persons.  Our  boys  wrestling  team  has 
a  schedule  of  a  dozen  matches  with  several 
public  high  schools  in  the  area.  In  addition, 
they  compete  in  an  annual  tournament  for  the 
seven  or  eight  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country.  Al- 
though each  individual  competes  alone  in  his 
weight  class,  his  result  becomes  a  part  of  a 
team  score. 

In  track,  our  boys  compete  annually  in  the 
Northeastern  Blind  Schools  Meet,  as  well  as  a 
dual  meet  with  the  Ontario  School  for  the 
Blind.  There  are  six  events:  a  standing  broad 
jump;  a  hop-skip-and-jump  from  a  standing 
start;  a  basketball  distance  throw;  the  shot- 
put;  a  7  5 -yard  dash,  where  guide  wires  keep 
the  runners  in  their  respecive  running  lanes; 
and  a  rope  climb  held  in  the  gymnasium.  The 
individual  results  in  these  events  all  contribute 
toward  the  total  team  score  to  determine  the 
winning  team. 

Instruction  is  given  in  many  games  and 
recreational  activities.  Both  boys  and  girls  are 
shown  how  to  ride  bicycles.  All  are  encour- 
aged to  try  roller  skating,  and  ice  skating  in 
the  winter.  They  actually  go  out  and  use  the 
toboggans  and  slide  down  hill  in  the  winter. 

Recreationally,  how  important  this  instruc- 
tion is.  A  houseparent  cannot  adequately 
supervise  the  dormitory  area  and  be  helping 
a  group  of  children  sent  outdoors  to  play. 
Simply  sending  the  boys  and  girls  out-of-doors 
does  not  guarantee  ball-playing,  sliding, 
bicycle-riding,  use  of  swings,  teeters,  slides  and 
other  playground  apparatus,  unless  the  blind 
child  has  been  shown  how  to  do  these  things. 
Children  properly  instructed  have  the  confi- 
dence to  put  on  the  roller  skates  and  skate 
around   the   sidewalks   by   the   dormitories    or 
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ride  the  bicycles,  following  the  curb  around 
the  Administration  Building. 

These  skills  learned  in  the  physical  educa- 
tion classes  are  utilized  in  the  leisure-time 
activities  of  the  boys  and  girls.  A  square 
dance  club  meets  weekly,  sponsors  a  half  dozen 
square  dances  each  year,  and  sets  of  boys  and 
girls  take  the  bus  to  attend  public  square 
dances  in  neighboring  communities.  A 
Christmas  Dance,  the  Commencement  Ball  and 
informal  weekend  dances  becomes  goals  for 
skill  in  round  dancing.  Roller-skating  parties 
on  a  Friday  night,  with  pop-corn  and  soda  an 
added  feature,  becomes  an  enjoyable  activity 
for  mixed  groups  of  junior-senior  high  school 
students.  Activities  supervised  by  the  local 
Lioness  group  finds  the  intermediate  young- 
sters hiking,  ice  skating,  sliding  or  playing 
games.  Next  year  we  are  hoping  to  have 
volunteer  college  students  from  near-by  state 
colleges  of  education  supervise  recreational  ac- 
tivities Saturdays  or  Sunday  afternoons.  We 
would  like  to  offer  a  choice  of  swimming, 
skating  and  games  in  the  gym  or  out-of-doors, 
directed  by  the  college  people. 

One  other  most  important  part  of  our  physi- 
cal education  program  is  our  coure  in  peri- 
patalogy,    required    of    all    teen-agers    before 


they  leave  the  school.  Basically  this  course, 
taught  on  an  individual  basis  by  our  physical 
education  teachers,  stresses  mobility.  The 
techniques  of  cane  travel  are  taught  to  all, 
whether  the  boy  or  girl  continues  to  use  this 
means  of  travel  after  leaving  school  or  not. 
The  instruction  deals  with  such  things  at 
tricks  of  crossing  intersections,  listening  for 
traffic,  determining  whether  the  traffic  light 
has  changed,  getting  on  and  off  buses,  shop- 
ping in  stores,  and,  eventually,  independent 
trips  downtown  alone.  Such  instruction,  we 
feel,  is  a  very  vital  part  of  our  whole  program, 
as  the  ease  of  mobility  of  a  blind  person  is 
as  needed  as  the  knowledge  and  information 
gained  in  our  regular  school  subjects,  when  it 
comes  to  adjusting  to  a  sighted  world. 

We  have  mentioned  only  those  phases  of 
our  recreational  program  which  relate  to  physi- 
cal education  and  have  omitted  such  areas  as 
music,  hobby  clubs,  trips,  dramatics  and  so 
on,  which  are  all  a  part  of  the  total  program. 
In  our  major  task  in  the  residential  school, 
to  prepare  our  visually  handicapped  boys  and 
girls  to  assume  a  usemul,  worthwhile  and  con- 
tributing role  as  citizens  in  the  sighted  world, 
the  physical  education  work  and  its  related 
recreational  activities  is  a  most  necessary  part. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ASPECTS  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 
AS  THEY  RELATE  TO  A  GROUP  RECREATION  SETTING 

Roy   M.   Mendelsohn,   M.D.,   Director 

Division  of  Child  Psychiatry,  Washington  University 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

An  Outline 


Developmental  aspects  of  the  blind  child 
as  they  are  reflected  in  the  manner  in 
which   he   enters   recreational   programs. 

A.  Dependency 

1.  The  normal  period  of  intense  de- 
pendency gradually  moving  into  the 
period  during  which  the  child  be- 
becomes  more  independent.  What 
effect   this    has   on    the   blind    child 


who  is  forced  via  his  handicap  into 
a  longer,  helpless  dependent  posi- 
tion, particularly  when  this  remains 
in  conflict. 

2.  His  own  anger  at  his  own  depend- 
ency intensified  by  the  sympathy  and 
pity  of  others. 

B.  Problem  of  developing  mastery  over  his 
body. 
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1.  Normally  the  child  experiences  great 
anxiety  concerning  his  lack  of  body 
control  and  rejoices  in  his  increas- 
ing mastery.  This  mastery  is  pos- 
sible in  the  blind  child  but  more 
difficult. 

C.  The  meaning  of  blindness  to  the  child 
in   relation  to  his   body  image. 
1.  Many  children  perceive  defects  and 
injury    to    themselves    as    some    ex- 


tremely directed  punishment.  The 
task  of  accepting  and  integrating  the 
reality   of   his   blindness. 

The   meaning   of   blindness   to   the   seeing 

child. 

A.  The  question  of  integrating  seeing  and 

non-seeing    children    in    a    recreational 

program. 

1.  The  task  of  helping  the  seeing  child 
accept    the    non-seeing    child. 


BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  FOOTLIGHTS 
WITH  THE  LIGHTHOUSE  PLAYERS 

Ida  Scotti,  President 
The  Lighthouse  Players,  New  York,  New  York 


Who  am  I?  Why  am  I  here?  What  do  I 
want? 

An  actor  often  asks  himself  these  questions 
during  the  rehearsal  of  a  play  in  order  to 
establish  the  true  representation  of  the  char- 
acter he  is  portraying. 

On  the  actor's  side  of  the  footlights,  the 
answer  to  the  question  "Who  am  I?"  might 
very  possibly  be:  "I  am  a  murderer,  a  nun,  a 
detective."  "T  am  a  grandmother,  a  gun 
moll."  I  might  be  just  a  friendly  neighbor. 
I  am  anything  living  or  dead.  In  acting,  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  as  elastic  as  the 
imagination. 

In  one  of  our  most  recent  productions, 
Outward  Bound  by  Sutton  Vane,  almost 
every  member  of  the  cast  played  a  part  of  a 
dead  man  on  voyage  to  either  heaven  or  hell. 
Others  acted  the  part  of  "half-ways",  that  is, 
souls  hovering  between  life  and  death,  for 
whom  there  was  as  yet  no  final  resting  place. 
I  played  the  part  of  Mrs.  Midget,  a  loveable 
Cockney  charwoman,  who  sacrificed  her  whole 
life  for  the  sake  of  her  playboy  son  and  in 
doing  so  gained  her  well-earned  reward.  I 
enjoyed  the  role  of  Mrs.  Midget  because  it 
presented  a  challenge — the  opportunity  to  be 
a  "who-am-I"  so  entirely  different  from  the 
person   I  really  am.    The   make-up   with   the 


penciled-in  wrinkles  added  years  to  my  ap- 
pearance. The  gray  wig,  a  contrast  to  my 
dark  brown  hair,  helped  to  emphasize  the 
differences  between  the  real  me  and  the  char- 
acter on  the  stage.  The  shabby  clothes  and 
Cockney  accent  completed  my  disguise. 

The  world  of  make-believe  brings  actors 
into  contact  with  many  challenging  situations, 
for  example,  the  March  family  in  LITTLE 
Women,  the  nuns  in  CRADLE  SONG,  a  motley 
crew  in  POST  ROAD,  just  to  mention  a  few. 
Who  was  I  in  the  aforementioned  produc- 
tions? I  was  Tomboy  Jo  in  LITTLE  WOMEN. 
In  CRADLE  Song,  I  was  Therese,  a  sweet  little 
orphan  girl  who  was  brought  up  by  the  nuns. 
In  Post  Road,  I  was  a  gun  moll.  As  you 
can  see,  these  three  characters  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  each  other.  Each  part  presented 
its   own   opportunity  for  creative  expression. 

So  much  for  the  world  of  make-believe. 
Now  for  the  real  world  in  which  we  live, 
where  we  all  play  many  and  varied  parts. 

To  answer  the  question:  "Who  am  I?"  I 
am  Ida  Scotti,  Supervisor  of  the  Lighthouse 
Braille  Press. 

Who  are  the  other  members  of  the  Light- 
house Players?  In  our  little  theatre  group 
are  persons  who  come  from  all  walks  of  life 
and  who  are  employed  in  a  variety  of  jobs: 
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typists,  teachers,  masseurs,  musicians,  salesmen, 
social  workers,  telephone  operators  and  house- 
wives. 

This  brings  me  to  the  next  question:  "Why 
am  I  here?"  I  am  here  to  bring  to  your 
attention  the  value  of  dramatics  in  a  recreation 
program  and  what  it  can  mean  to  individuals 
who  are  blind.  It  is  a  boundless  source  of 
education. 

Many  hours  are  spent  in  reading  and  select- 
ing of  plays.  Just  as  in  the  legitimate 
theatre,  we  must  give  special  thought  to  pro- 
duction costs,  casting,  which  also  should  in- 
clude roles  for  seeing  guest  actors.  Other 
important  concerns  are:  Is  it  a  good  vehicle 
for  the  group  as  a  whole?  Do  the  individual 
parts  present  enough  of  a  challenge?  Does  it 
tell  a  good  story?  From  the  reading  of  plays 
we  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  dynamics  of 
language  and  its  regional  and  ethnic  adapta- 
tions based  on  locale,  era,  and  social  and  eco- 
nomic status.  One  often  finds  that  some  of 
the  speech  pattern  of  the  characters  in  the 
plays  surrepitiously  creeps  into  his  everyday 
conversation. 

Another  meaningful  aspect  of  dramatics  in 
a  recreation  program  for  the  blind  is  the  cos- 
tuming and  settings.  We  all  remember  the 
importance  and  fun  of  our  childhood  games 
of  dress-up  and  make  believe  in  playing 
mamma,  papa,  teacher,  cowboys  and  Indians, 
etc.  This  same  game  has  taken  on  for  us 
a  new  meaning  in  another  creative  form. 
Wearing  the  different  types  of  costumes  called 
for  by  the  various  productions  gives  us  a 
third-dimensional  experience  of  modes  of  dress 
and  social  custom  that  ordinarily  is  denied  the 
blind  except  through  reading  or  the  third 
person.  By  the  same  token,  these  same  es- 
thetic and  educational  values  and  pleasures 
are  achieved  through  the  use  of  the  furnishings 
and  the  props  on  stage.  If  I  were  a  sighted 
person,  one  of  my  great  pleasures  would  be  to 
browse  through  magazines  and  archives  and 
get  my  fill  of  fashions  and  furnishings.  And 
so,  through  this  medium,  the  nature  of  some 
things,  which  ordinarily  would  remain  in  the 
abstract,  suddenly   becomes   tangible  and   real. 

Now  the  play  has  been  selected,  the  parts 
have  been  assigned  and  the  Players  must  get 
down  to  the  business  of  memorizing  lines 
from  Braille  scripts  and  learning  their  stage 
positions.     Working  with  a  professional  direc- 


tor and  stage  manager,  the  Lighthouse  Players 
are  in  rehearsal  six  to  eight  weeks,  three  eve- 
nings a  week,  averaging  three  hours  per  eve- 
ning. We  present  two  performances,  and  each 
play  is  given  five  times. 

A  blind  actor  has  more  to  learn  than  does 
a  sighted  actor.  For  example,  a  blind  actor 
must  be  taught  to  imitate  gestures  he  has 
not  seen,  and  to  execute  them  with  compara- 
tive ease  and  grace.  Often,  the  director  must 
actually  show  the  actor  such  seemingly  trivial 
things  as  how  to  adjust  his  hat  before  a 
mirror  the  way  a  person  with  vision  might 
do  it,  writing  a  message  while  engaged  in  a 
phone  conversation,  perhaps  beckoning  or 
waving  to  attract  attention.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  long  list  of  problems  confronting 
blind  actors  which  are  so  often  taken  for 
granted.  Positions  on  stage  are  memorized  in 
relationship  to  other  actors  and  to  the  furni- 
ture and  objects  on  the  set.  The  concrete 
gain  in  this  area  alone  gives  greater  sense  of 
social  mobility  and  assurance  and  helps  to  re- 
duce some  of  the  discomforting  apprehensions 
of  blindness. 

All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy,  so  let's  get  on  with  the  social  aspect  of 
dramatics  in  a  recreation  program. 

We  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  and 
associating  with  many  prominent  people  in  the 
performing  arts,  such  as,  Margot  Jones, 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  Frank  Faye,  Hermione 
Gingold,  Ruth  Hussey,  Peggy  Wood,  Doctor 
Sigmund  Spaeth,  Tallulah  Bankhead,  and 
many  others.  Not  only  have  these  good 
friends  been  helpful  in  productions,  but  they 
were  instrumental  in  promoting  added  public 
interest  in  the  group  and  the  agency.  This  is 
wonderful  public  relations.  In  fact,  it  is  pub- 
lic education.  As  we  all  know,  public  educa- 
tion is  a  constant  struggle.  So  frequently, 
reaction  to  the  visually  handicapped  is  so 
highly  subjective  that  they  fail  to  see  the  total 
person.  On  the  audience  side  of  the  foot- 
lights, the  first  reaction  is  "Let's  give  these 
poor  blind  people  a  break."  But  after  attend- 
ing one  performance,  they  ask  us,  "When  is 
your  next  play,  we  enjoyed  it  so  much."  An- 
other frequently  asked  question  is  "Was  John 
Smith  a  blind  actor?"  So  you  see,  it  doesn't 
take  long  before  "these  blind  actors"  are  just 
"actors."  The  Lighthouse  Players,  therefore, 
play   a   very   important   part   in   teaching   the 
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public   "what   their   limitations   are   not!" 

Dramatics  plays  an  important  part  in  our 
recreation  program  at  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind.  We  have  six  drama 
groups  designed  to  fill  the  needs  of  our  small 
fry,  teen  agers  and  several  adult  groups.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Lighthouse  Players,  these 
other  groups  are  drama  workshops.  From 
these  workshops  one  learns  the  principles  of 
acting.  Here,  particularly,  the  newly  blinded 
person  may  regain  confidence  and  relearn  free- 
dom of  movement. 

And  now  that  I  have  stated  why  I  am  here, 
I  shall  answer  my  final  question,  "What  do 
I  want?" 

I  want  relaxation,  participation  and  pre- 
occupation from  my  day's  occupation.  For, 
no  matter  how  much  one  may  enjoy  one's 
work,    all     routine    eventually    does     become 


humdrum  and  monotonous,  and  tends  to  quell 
spontaneity.  I  want  the  excitement,  glamor 
and  fun  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  putting 
on  a  play — the  selling  of  tickets,  radio  and 
TV  appearances  to  promote  the  play,  the  feel 
of  audience  reaction — all  these  things  are 
thrilling  and  punctuate  one's  sense  of  creativ- 
ity. We  know,  therefore,  that  recreation  is  a 
significant  part  of  daily  living.  I  want  to 
make  a  special  point.  Too  often  the  life  of 
a  visually  handicapped  person  is  over-super- 
vised, which  in  itself  can  be  a  handicap.  My 
years  of  acting  with  the  Players  have  been  an 
exhilirating  source  of  creative  being,  extending 
me  far  beyond  blindness  to  the  whole  being. 
We  all  know,  unfortunately,  the  stereotyped 
image  of  blindness.  What  do  I  want?  "I 
want  to  be  unstereotyped!"  And,  in  the  final 
analysis,  like  any  actress,  I  want  applause. 


A  MUNICIPAL  RECREATION  DEPARTMENTS  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  THE  LEISURE  OF  ITS  SIGHTLESS  CITIZENS 

James  E.  Heath,  Commissioner  of  Recreation 
Department   of  Parks,  Recreation  and   Forestry,   St.   Louis,   Missouri 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  here 
this  morning  in  connection  with  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  I  must  confess 
that,  after  looking  over  the  "pedigrees"  of 
the  other  members  of  the  panel,  I  feel  quite 
out  of  place.  I  must  hasten  to  add  that  I 
know  very  little  about  many  things,  but  one 
of  the  areas  in  which  I  think  I  am  weakest  is 
the  area  of  dealing  with  the  sightless.  In 
any  event,  I  will  be  most  happy  to  share  with 
you  some  of  the  things  that  we  are  doing  in 
servicing  the  leisure  needs  of  some  of  our 
sightless  citizens. 

I  believe  that  I  became  really  aware  of  the 
potentials  of  our  blind  neighbors  while  I  was 
going  to  a  small  college  here  in  Missouri. 
During  one  of  the  semesters,  I  met  a  young 
lady  for  whom  I  had  a  great  deal  of  respect 
and  admiration.  The  thing  that  drew  us  to- 
gether,  probably,   was   the   fact   that   she   was 


expecting  her  first  child  and  my  wife  and  I 
were  experiencing  a  similar  situation.  We 
talked  of  many  things  during  the  semester,  the 
problem  of  raising  children  and  meeting  the 
additional  financial  expenses,  and  many  other 
similar  matters. 

During  the  course  of  our  conversations,  she 
informed  me  that  her  husband  was  blind  and 
that,  furthermore,  he  was  a  teacher  of  blind 
youngsters.  This  girl  was  an  excellent  student 
and  had  an  outstanding  personality.  At  the 
end  of  that  semester,  she  left  school  to  have 
her  child.  It  was  not  until  the  following 
semester  that  I  was  told  by  close  acquaint- 
ances of  this  young  lady  that  she  too  was,  as 
you  folks  say,  "legally  blind".  She  had  be- 
come so  adept  and  so  skilled  in  her  day-to- 
day-living that,  in  one  whole  semester,  I  did 
not  even  realize  that  she  was  blind. 

I  think,  from  that  moment  on,  I  became 
fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there  is  almost 
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no  limit  to  the  potential  of  our  blind  neigh- 
bors, if  they  are  given  the  proper  direction 
and  assistance  in  overcoming  their  handicap. 

Now  to  the  business  at  hand.  I  would  lik; 
to  tell  you  briefly  about  two  programs  that 
we  are  conducting  here  in  St.  Louis.  The  first 
program  is  conducted  for  twelve  days  during 
the  summer  period  for  blind  youngsters  from 
all  over  the  St.  Louis  area  and  is  called  a 
recreation  camp.  The  recreation  camp  is  held 
in  Forest  Park,  and  the  children  come  for  one 
week  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  two 
days  during  midsummer,  and  a  week  at  the 
end  of  the  summer.  It  was  our  thinking  that 
this  would  do  a  great  deal  to  break  up  the 
monotony  of  a  long,  and  sometimes  boring, 
summer  vacation  period. 

There  are  some  30  youngsters  who  partici- 
pate in  this  program,  and  they  are  brought 
to  the  camp  site  in  a  chartered  bus.  At  the 
camp,  they  take  part  in  activities  such  as 
trampolining,  fishing,  hiking,  archery,  and, 
one  of  the  finest  activities,  a  trip  to  the  world 
famous  St.  Louis  Zoo,  which  is  also  in  Forest 
Park.  The  officials  of  the  Zoo  have  been 
very  helpful  in  permitting  the  children  to 
"see"  the  animals  through  the  sense  of  touch. 

I  might  mention  that,  several  years  ago,  we 
attempted  to  integrate  the  sightless  youngsters 
with  sighted  youngsters  at  the  camp  and  met 
with  various  degrees  of  success.  There  is 
one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this 
time  and  that  is  that,  in  most  cases,  a  munici- 
pal recreation  agency  does  not  have  at  its  dis- 
posal an  expert  in  dealing  with  handicapped 
persons.  I  think  this  is  particularly  true  when 
one  speaks  of  the  sightless  person.  We  think 
that  it  is  very  important  to  get  expert  pro- 
fessional assistance  in  setting  up  any  recreation 
program  for  the  blind,  and  we  have  found 
this  expert  assistance  in  the  staff  of  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  here  in  St.  Louis. 


Without  their  help,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  initiate  any  program. 

The  second  program  that  we  conduct  is  a 
cooperative  program  with  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind,  the  Missouri  Skating  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Lions  Club.  This  is  a  program 
of  ice  skating,  which  we  have  found  that  the 
youngsters  enjoy  tremendously.  We  are  for- 
tunate in  having  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
artificial  outdoor  skating  rinks  in  the  United 
States.  The  Steinberg  Memorial  Skating  Rink 
has  played  host  to  almost  1,000,000  skaters 
since  its  opening  in  1957.  The  skating  pro- 
gram for  some  75  blind  youngsters  is  held  on 
Monday  evening,  before  the  public  session 
begins.  Skates  are  provided  by  the  concession- 
aire, instructors  are  provided  by  the  Missouri 
Skating  Association  as  well  as  our  own  De- 
partment, and  the  children  have  probably,  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives,  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  wonderful  winter  sport  of  ice 
skating.  It  is  most  amazing  to  me  to  see  these 
youngsters,  after  a  very  brief  time,  become 
completely  adjusted  to  the  conditions  of  the 
rink.  There  are  many  of  them  who  are  so 
skilled  in  this  activity  that  you  would  hardly 
think  that  they  were  sightless.  We  hope  to 
expand  this  program  and  be  able  to  include 
more  sightless  youngsters  and,  perhaps,  even 
include  some  adults  in  our  program. 

This  then  is  our  very  humble  contribution 
to  the  leisure  of  our  sightless  citizens.  We 
know  that  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done 
in  the  area  of  servicing  the  handicapped,  but 
I  would  like  to  state  very  openly  to  you  that 
we  in  the  St.  Louis  Division  of  Recreation 
will  continue  an  all-out  effort  to  see  that  our 
handicapped  citizens  are  serviced  within  the 
limitations   of   budget   and   staff. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity, 
and  I  assure  you  that  I  have  enjoyed  it  very 
much. 
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Mr.  Douglas  S.  Richardson  opened  the 
meeting  on  July  10th  by  welcoming  the  mem- 
bers and  guests. 

Mr.  Carl  Wickman,  Assistant  Chief,  Divi- 
sion for  the  Blind,  State  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, Jeflferson  City,  Missouri,  spoke  on  qual- 
ity salesmanship,  touching  on  the  jobber,  the 
salesman,  and  the  operator.  He  stressed  the 
duty  of  the  operator  toward  the  customer  as 
one  of  the  weak  links,  and  discussed  means  of 
improvement. 


There  was  a  panel  discussion  on  "What 
Does  the  Vending  Stand  Program  Have  to  Fear 
from  Vending  Machines  and  Catering  Serv- 
ices?" Those  taking  part  were:  W.  J.  Strick- 
land, State  Commisison  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina;  Leon  C.  Hail,  Business  Enter- 
prises, Atlanta,  Georgia;  and  Joseph  Clunk, 
New  Jersey.  The  discussion  was  very  lively, 
and   many  took  part   from   the  floor. 

Myrtle  Garris,  Secretary 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 


CODE  OF  ETHICS 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Adopted  by  the  membership,  July  11,  1961  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


CONSTITUTION 


Article  I 

Name 

The  Association  shall  be  known  as  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated. 

Article  II 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  shall  be  to  render  all 
possible  assistance  in  the  promotion,  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  services  to  blind 
persons  in  the  Americas  and  the  insular  pos- 
sessions  of   the   United   States   by: 

Section  1.  Increasing  public  understand- 
ing of  the  social  and  economic  gains  to  in- 
dividuals and  to  the  nation  through  providing 
opportunities  for  all  blind  persons  to  become 
self-sufficient,  self-supporting  and  contributing 
members  of  society. 

Section  2.  Providing  a  forum  on  a  na- 
tional, regional  and/or  local  level  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  problems  relating  to  services  to 
blind  persons  and  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness and  providing  publications  and  confer- 
ences to  accomplish  this  purpose  as  may  be 
developed. 


Section  3.  Encouraging  an  interdisciplin- 
ary approach  to  problems  of  services  to  blind 
persons  through  the  maximum  use  of  knowl- 
edge and  skills  of  all  related  professions. 

Section  4.  Fostering  research  to  advance 
knowledge  and  skills  for  the  improvement  of 
services  to  all  blind  persons. 

Section  5.  Assisting  in  the  development 
of  professional  training  opportunities  for  all 
persons  engaged  in  providing  services  to  blind 
persons. 

Section  6.  Assisting  in  the  development 
of  professional  standards  for  personnel  en- 
gaged in  the  specialized  program  of  services 
to   blind  persons. 

Section  7.  Initiating,  if  necessary,  and  co- 
operating with  other  groups  in  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  of  social  action  through 
legislation  or  in  other  ways,  for  the  benefit  of 
blind  persons. 

Section  8.  Interpreting  to  other  disciplines 
an  understanding  of  the  special  needs  result- 
ing from  blindness  and  encouraging  maxi- 
mum use  of  their  knowledge  and  skills  in 
our  specialized  field. 

Section  9.  Increasing  public  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  and  causes  of  blindness,  its 
impact  on  individuals  and  on  society. 
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Article  III 
Membership 

Section  1.  All  persons  living  in  the 
Americas  and  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
U.  S.  interested  in  services  to  blind  persons 
are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  American 
Association   of  Workers   for   the   Blind. 

Section  2.  Classes  of  membership  are  de- 
lined  in  the  By-Laws. 

Section  3.  The  membership  shall  serve  as 
the  law-making  and  policy-making  body  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated.  It  shall  elect  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  Officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Section  4.  The  membership  shall  be  con- 
vened for  at  least  one  meeting  each  year  at 
the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Article  IV 

Officers  of  the  Association 

Section  1.  The  Officers  of  the  Association 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  President-elect, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer. 

Section  2.  The  Officers  except  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  elected  each  year  by  the  mem- 
bership. The  President-elect  shall  succeed  to 
the  office  of  President  without  election. 

Section  3.  The  Officers  shall  serve  a  term 
of  one  year,  and  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
may  be  reelected  for  an  additional  term  of 
one  year.  Officers  may  be  reelected  after  a 
one-year  waiting  period.  Officers  shall  assume 
their  duties  following  the  last  business  meet- 
ing of  the  Annual  Meeting  at  which  they 
were  elected. 

Section  4.  Election  of  Officers  shall  be 
held  as  provided  in  Article  VII  and  in  the 
By-Laws. 

Section  5.  Duties  of  the  Officers  are  de- 
fined in  the  By-Laws. 

Article  V 

Board  of  Directors 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers  of  the  Association,  the 


Immediate  Past  President,  and  twelve  other 
elected  members,  as  provided  for  in  Article 
VII,  and  in  the  By-Laws. 

Section  2.  Members  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  serve  a  term  of  3  years 
and  shall  not  be  relected  until  after  a  wait- 
ing period  of  one  year.  (A  transition  plan 
and  "groups  of  Directors"  are  delineated  in 
the  By-Laws.) 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
serve  as  the  governing  and  policy-making 
body  of  the  Association  between  meetings  of 
the   membership. 

Section  4.  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the 
time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  and  shall  hold 
at  least  one  other  meeting  during  the  year 
at  the  call  of  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion or  of  three  other  members  of  the  Board. 
Additional  meetings  held  as  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  business  of  the  Association  shall 
be  called  as  provided  above. 

Section  5.  A  majority  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. 

Section  6.  The  President,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  President-elect,  the  Secretary,  the 
Treasurer  (in  that  order)  shall  preside  over 
meetings   of   the  Board   of   Directors. 

Section  7.  The  Board  shall  elect  from  its 
members  two  who  shall  serve  as  members  for 
one  year  on  the  Executive  Committee  (see 
Article   VI). 

Section  8.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
review  and  act  upon  the  budget  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  recommended  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 


Section  9.     In    the 
Officer  or  member  of 
serve    for   any    reason, 
from   its  members   or 
person    or  persons   to 
term  of  such   elected 
ber,  except  in  the  case 
office   shall    be   filled 
elect. 


event  that  any  elected 
the  Board  is  unable  to 
the  Board  shall  elect 
the  members-at-large  a 
fill  out  the  unexpired 
Officer  or  Board  mem- 
of  the  President,  which 
by   the   then    President- 


Article  VI 
Executive  Committee 

Section   1.     The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist   of   the   Officers,   the   Immediate   Past- 
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President    and    two    members    of    tht    Board 
elected  by  the  Board. 

Section  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
serve  in  place  of  the  Board  of  Directors  be- 
tween meetings  of  the  Board  and  shall  exer- 
cise all  of  the  powers  of  the  Board,  and  shall 
meet  on  call  of  the  President,  its  presiding 
Officer,  or  on  call  of  two  other  members  of 
the  Committee. 

Section  3.  Four  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
conduct   of   business. 

Section  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
employ  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, define  his  qualifications,  delineate  his 
duties,  fix  his  compensation  and  otherwise 
supervise  his  activities. 

Section  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
approve  and  supervise  the  annual  budget  of 
the  Association,  as  prepared  by  the  Executive 
Secretary. 

Section  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
report  its  activities  and  decisions  to  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Article  VII 

Nominations  and  Elections 

Section  1.  The  President,  upon  assuming 
office,  shall  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee 
of  five  from  among  the  membership  and  shall 
designate  its  chairman. 

Section  2.  The  Nominating  Committee 
shall  prepare  an  appropriate  slate  of  Officers 
and  Directors  for  the  approval  of  the  mem- 
bership at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  in  the  By-Laws.  The 
Nominating  Committee  shall  make  its  report 
at  the  first  general  session  of  the  Convention. 
In  preparing  a  slate  of  Officers  and  Directors, 
the  Nominating  Committee  shall  provide  the 
fullest  possible  representation  from  interest 
groups  and  shall  seek  to  maintain  on  the 
Board  and  among  the  officers  a  good  balance 
of  representation  from  the  various  regions  of 
the  Americas. 

Section  3.     The  members  of  the  Nominat- 


ing Committee  shall  act  as  election  officers 
at  the  regular  election  which  will  be  held  not 
later  than  four  o'clock  (p.m.)  of  the  next 
to  the  last  day  of  the  convention.  At  the 
regular  election  meeting,  opportunity  shall  be 
provided  for  nominations  from  the  floor  for 
Officers  and  Direaors  by  any  member  in  good 
standing. 

Article  VIII 

Provision  for  By-Laws 

Section  1.  To  supplement  this  Constitu- 
tion the  membership  shall  adopt  By-Laws 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  docu- 
ment. 

Section  2.  By-Laws  may  be  adopted  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  membership  present  and 
voting,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
By-Laws. 

Article  IX 
Amendments   to  the  Constitution 

Section  1.  Amendments  to  this  Constitu- 
tion require  a  2/3  vote  of  the  membership 
present  and  voting  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association. 

Section  1.  Amendments  may  be  initiated 
as  follows: 

a.  Amendments  may  be  proposed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  may  be 
presented  by  a  member,  and  be  signed  by  15 
members  in  good  standing.  In  each  case  a 
suggested  amendment  shall  be  mailed  at  least 
30  days  before  a  vote  is  taken.  The  mailing 
shall  be  done  by  the  Executive  Secretary, 
upon   instructions   of  the  Corporate  Secretary. 

b.  Amendments  may  be  proposed  by  any 
member  of  the  Association  at  the  Annual 
Meeting.  If  the  amendment  so  proposed  is 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  members  pres- 
ent and  voting,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  study  and  recommen- 
dation and  shall  be  presented  for  adoption 
or  rejection  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  membership.  If  ratified  by  a  2/3  ma- 
jority of  those  present  and  voting  at  that 
meeting  it  shall  become  immediately  effective. 
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Article  I 

Membership  —  Dues  and  Privileges 

Section  1.  Classes  of  membership  shall  be 
as  follows: 

a.  Regular  Membership:  Any  eligible 
person  living  in  the  Americas  or  in  the  in- 
sular possessions  of  the  United  States  may 
make  application  for  membership  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary.  Applicants  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  two  members  in  good  standing. 
Annual  dues  shall  be  paid  before  the  appli- 
cant can  qualify  as  a  member. 

Regular  members  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  voting,  of  holding  office,  serving  on  com- 
mittees and  will  receive  all  publications  of 
the  Association  and  any  other  privileges  de- 
veloped by  the  Association. 

Continuation  and  formation  of  special  in- 
terest groupings  of  the  membership  is  en- 
couraged in  order  to  promote  professional 
standards  and  improvement  of  services  to 
blind  persons.  Each  member  may  select  the 
interest  group  of  his  choice.  The  groups 
shall   be  as  follows: 

1.  Administrators  and  Executives  of  Public 
and  Voluntary  Agencies  serving  blind  persons 
at  national,  state  and  local  levels  and  Board 
Members   of  governing   bodies. 

2.  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Services. 

3.  Social   Case   Services. 

4.  Educational   Services. 

5.  Literary  and   Library   Services. 

6.  Group  Services  —  recreation,  day  cen- 
ters,  residences. 

New  groups  may  be  formed  by  petition  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  signed  by  fifty  mem- 
bers. 

Each  group  shall  meet  annually  at  a  time 
which  will  not  conflict  with  the  general  ses- 
sions or  other  activities  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing. Each  group  shall  elect  a  chairman  and  a 
secretary  and  shall  designate  a  representative 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Program  Com- 


mittee (see  Article  V).  These  group  officers 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

Dues  for  members  shall  be  $10.00  an- 
nually, payable  at  the  start  of  the  member- 
ship year. 

b.  Life  Membership:  Any  person  who 
qualifies  as  a  regular  member  may  become  a 
Life  Member  by  the  payment  of  $100.00  cash 
or  in  minimum  installments  of  $25.00  each 
over  a  consecutive  four-year  period.  He 
shall  then  have  full  privileges  of  membership 
without  further  payment  of  annual   dues. 

Beginning  in  1962,  Life  Membership  shall 
be  $200.00  cash  or  payable  in  annual  equal 
payments  to  be  paid  in  not  more  than  eight 
years. 

c.  Honorary  Membership:  Any  person 
may  be  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Association  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
shall  have  all  privileges  of  regular  member- 
ship, except  that  of  voting. 

d.  Agency  Membership:  Agencies  engaged 
in  providing  services  to  blind  people  or  to 
blind  children  or  in  related  work  may  be- 
come members  of  the  Association  by  payment 
of  a  stated  fee  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing suggested  schedule  which  can  be  flex- 
ible. 

No.  of 
Service  Budget  of  Agency  Members 

Less  than  75,000  3 

More  than  75,000  but  less  than  100,000  6 
More  than  100,000  but  less  than  150,000  10 
More  than  150,000  but  less  than  200,000  20 
More  than  200,000  but  less  than  300,000  30 
More  than  300,000  but  less  than  500,000  40 
Over  500,000  50 


Note:  The  service  budget  of  an  agency 
is  defined  as  the  gross  budget  for  providing 
direct  service  to  people  exclusive  of  sales  and 
manufacturing  expenses.  Each  agency  shall 
determine  the  group  into  which  it  properly 
belongs. 

National  agencies  may  become  members  by 
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payment  of  fees  in  accordance  with  the  above 
schedule. 

Agency  members  shall  receive  bulk  mail- 
ings of  publications  for  distribution  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Association.  Agency  mem- 
bers shall  have  all  the  privileges  of  member- 
ship except  that  of  voting. 

e.  Agency      Subscription      Memberships: 

Agencies  which  would  be  unable  to  include 
organizational  memberships  in  their  budgets 
may  receive  two  sets  of  all  the  publications 
of  the  Association  by  payment  of  a  minimum 
of  $25.00  or  a  maximum  fee  of  $100.  They 
shall  have  all  privileges  of  membership  ex- 
cept that  they   shall   not  be  voting  members. 

f.  Contributing  Memberships:  Organiza- 
tions, agencies  or  service  clubs  interested  in 
work  for  blind  persons  may  become  members 
of  the  Association  and  receive  publications 
and  have  all  the  privileges  of  membership, 
except  that  they  shall  not  be  voting  members, 
by  the  payment  of  stated  fees  as   follows: 

Club    Membership    $     25 

Subscription  membership  50 

Contributing   membership   100 

Supporting    Membership    300  -  500 

Sustaining   membership   1000 

Article  II 

Officers  —  Duties 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  membership,  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  Executive  Committee. 
He  shall  be  the  responsible  Executive  Officer 
and  will  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion between  meetings  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  will  supervise  the  activities  of  the 
Executive  Secretary  in  accordance  with  policies 
and  understandings  developed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The  President  will  appoint  Committees, 
both  Standing  and  Special,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  V  of  the  By-Laws. 

Section  2.  The  President-elect  shall  serve 
as  assistant  to  the  President  and  will  preside 
at  meetings  of  the  membership,  the  Board  and 
the  Executive  Committee  in  the  absence  of 
the  President. 

He  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Program 


Committee   for  planning   the  program   of   the 
Annual   Meeting   of   the   Association. 

Section  3.  The  Secretary  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  records  of  the  Association  and 
shall  have  the  Minutes  of  meetings  prepared 
in  proper  order.  He  shall  see  that  records 
are  transmitted  to  his  successor  when  his  term 
of  office  is  completed.  He  shall  see  to  it  that 
the  activities  of  the  Association  are  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  By-Laws. 

Section  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  the 
chief  financial  officer  of  the  Association.  He 
shall  see  to  it  that  an  annual  budget  is  pre- 
pared by  the  Executive  Secretary  and  shall 
approve  disbursements,  both  budgetary  and 
non-budgetary,  in  accordance  with  policies  es- 
tablished in  the  By-Laws,  or  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  be  bonded  and  shall 
see  that  proper  bonding  policies  for  employees 
or  Officers  of  the  Association  are  maintained. 

He  shall  see  that  regular  financial  state- 
ments are  prepared  in  accordance  with  recog- 
nized accounting  principles  and  shall  report 
to  the  full  membership  at  each  Annual  Meet- 
ing. 

Article  III 
The  Board  of  Directors 

Section  1.  The  responsibilities  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  are  specifically  outlined 
in  the  Constitution.  Any  additional  responsi- 
bilities or  policy  matters  not  covered  by  the 
Constitution  and  not  specifically  delegated 
elsewhere  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Section  2.  The  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  held  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  Article  VI  of  the  By-Laws. 

Article  IV 
Executive  Committee 

Section  1.  Duties  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee are  outlined  in  the  Constitution. 

Article  V 
Committees 

Section   1.     Special  Committees:    The 

President  is  authorized  to  appoint,  from  time 
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to  time,  special  committees  to  make  studies 
or  to  consider  specific  questions  related  to 
the  work  of  the  Association.  He  may  ap- 
point special  committees  on  his  own  initiative 
or  at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  Board  of  Directors  or  by  vote  of  the 
membership. 

Section  2.  Nominating  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  constituted  as  directed  in 
Article  VII  of  the  Constitution  and  Article 
VI  of  these  By-Laws. 

Section  3.  Program  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  consultation  with  the  newly  elected 
President-elect,  who  shall  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee,  and  shall  also  include  the 
members  designated  by  each  of  the  interest 
groups.  Its  size  may  vary,  depending  on  the 
problems  it  may  face  in  any  year,  but  its 
total  number  shall  not  be  less  than  the  total 
of  designated  representatives  from  officially 
recognized  interest  groups. 

The  principle  task  of  this  commiteee  is  to 
plan  and  prepare,  with  the  full  asisstance  of 
the  Executive  Secretary,  a  program  for  the 
next  annual   meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  4.  Legislative  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  represent  the  Association  in  legisla- 
tive programs  at  Federal  and  State  levels 
which  are  of  significance  in  services  for  the 
benefit   of   blind    persons. 

Section  5.  Awards  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  composed  of  three  Past 
Presidents  and  two  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion appointed  by  the  President.  The  com- 
mittee is  to  select  a  candidate  for  the  Shot- 
well  Medal  and  a  candidate  for  the  Alfred 
Allen  Memorial  Award  and  recipients  of  any 
other  awards  to  be  made  by  the  Association. 

Section  6.     Membership  Committee:   The 

President  shall  appoint  a  Committee,  and  shall 
designate  its  chairman,  which  will  assist  the 
Executive  Secretary  in  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  a  membership  program  for  the  As- 
sociation. 

Section  7.     The    Ethics    Committee    is    to 

supervise  the  administration  of  the  Code  of 
Ethics  of  the  Association,  to  make  recom- 
mendations  for  its  modification   to  the  mem- 


bership and  to  handle  any  other  matters  re- 
lating  thereto. 

The  Committee  of  five  shall  be  elected  by 
the  membership,  one  member  each  year  for 
a  term  of  five  years,  upon  nomination  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  election  shall  take 
place  at  the  regular  election  meeting  of  the 
Association  and  nominations  from  the  floor 
may  be  made  by  any  member  in  good  stand- 
ing. Should  vacancies  on  the  Committee  oc- 
cur between  meetings,  the  President  of  the 
Association  shall  appoint  a  member  to  fill 
the  vacancy  until  the  next  annual  meeting  at 
which  time  a  member  nominated  as  above 
shall  be  elected  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  vacancy. 

The  Committee  shall  organize  itself  an- 
nually and  shall  choose  its  own  Chairman  and 
Secretary. 

Section  8.     Resolutions      Committee:      A 

committee  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President  to  receive  resolutions  from  the 
members  at  the  annual  meeting  and  to  present 
resolutions  for  action  by  the  membership  at 
it  annual  business  meeting. 

Section  9.  Necrology  Committee:  A  com- 
mittee of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  following  the  Annual  Meeting.  This 
committee  shall  report  to  the  membership  at 
the  next  Annual  Meeting  the  names  and  a 
resume  of  the  work  of  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation who  have  died  since  the  last  Annual 
Meeting. 

Section  10.  Home  Teachers  Certification 
Committee:  A  committee  of  three  to  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President  for  the 
purpose  of  certification  of  home  teachers  by 
the   Association. 

Section  11.  Braille  Committee:  A  joint 
committee  of  AAWB  and  AAIB,  consisting 
of  three  specialists  in  Braille  notation,  ap- 
pointed jointly  by  the  Presidents  of  AAWB 
and  AAIB. 

Article  VI 
Nominations    and    Elections 

Section  1.  Nominations  and  elections  of 
Officers  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
principles   established    by  Article   VII   of  the 
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Constitution,  and  for  terms   of  office  as  indi- 
cated in  Articles  IV  and  V  of  the  Constitution. 

Section  2.  The  Nominating  Committee 
shall  make  its  report  as  provided  in  Article 
VII  of  the  Constitution  and  further  shall  serve 
as  tellers  or  shall  appoint  sufficient  tellers  to 
provide  for  an  accurate  tally  of  voting  by  the 
membership.  Whenever  there  is  more  than 
one  candidate  for  election,  the  election  shall 
automatically  be  made  by  a  secret  ballot.  In 
the  regular  election,  held  not  later  than  4:00 
p.m.  of  the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the  Annual 
Convention,  a  plurality  of  members  present 
and  voting  shall  constitute  election. 

Section  3.  The  terms  of  Officers  shall  be 
for  one  year,  except  that  the  President  shall 
not  be  elected  and  the  President-elect  shall 
succeed  to  the  office  of  President  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  President's  one-year  term  of 
office. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
be  elected  for  terms  of  three  years,  on  a  rotat- 
ing basis,  four  members  being  elected  each 
year.  If  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
is  nominated  as  an  Officer,  and  accepts  the 
nomination,  he  must  resign  from  the  Board 
of  Directors  before  the  election  so  that  an- 
other person  may  be  nominated  for  the  Board 
of  Directors  in  his  place. 

Section  5.  This  section  of  the  By-Laws 
hereby  establishes  a  transition  period  during 
which  time  continuity  of  Officers  and  Board 
members  elected  under  the  former  Constitu- 
tion will  be  provided,  together  with  the 
gradual  change-over  to  the  plan  of  nomina- 
tions and  elections  provided  for  under  this 
new  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  This  section 
will  become  null  and  void  and  inoperative 
in  1963  following  completion  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  in   that  year. 


This  transition  change  shall  be  as  follows: 

a.  Immediately  upon  adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  the  now  incumbent  President 
shall  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five 
members  and  shall  designate  its  chairman. 
This  Committee  shall  prepare  a  slate  of 
Officers  and  candidates  for  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors as  provided  in  (b  and  (c)  below. 
The  Committee  shall  make  its  report  at  the 
first  general  session  following  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  Elections  in  1961  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  the  new  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

b.  In  1961  the  new  President  shall  be  the 
First  Vice-President  as  elected  in  1959  and 
he  shall  serve  for  a  two-year  term. 

In  1961  the  President-elect  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Association  for  a  two-year  term.  In 
1963  the  President-elect  shall  succeed  to  the 
Presidency. 

In  1961,  in  accordance  with  the  Provisions 
of  the  new  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  candi- 
dates shall  be  nominated  for  the  office  of 
Secretary  and   for  the  office  of  Treasurer. 

c.  In  1961,  the  Nominating  Committee 
shall  submit  the  names  of  three  members  to 
be  elected  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  a  three-year  term.  (Herein- 
after to   be   called   Group   III.) 

Sections  A,  B,  C,  D  shall  each  elect  a  mem- 
ber to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  a  four-year  term.  (Hereinafter 
to  be  called  Group  II.) 

The  present  incumbents,  representing  Sec- 
tions E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  shall  continue  to  serve 
for  two  years.     (Hereinafter  called  Group  I.) 

This  transitional  plan  will  call  for  elec- 
tions for  the  Board  of  Directors  as   follows: 


1961 


Group  I 

— 

Group  II 

Elect  42 

Group  III 

Elect  31 

1962 


1.  Elected  by  membership  for  3-year  terms. 

2.  Elected  by  old  groups  A,  B,  C,  D  for  4- 

3.  Elected  by  membership  for  1-year  term. 


-year  terms. 


1963 


Elect  13 
Elect  41 


1964 


Elect     41 


1965 


Elect     41 
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Article  VII 
Budgetary  and   Fiscal  Control 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  the  membership 
fees,  the  Association  may  accept  gifts  or  do- 
nations from  interested  individuals  or  groups 
for  the  general  purpose  of  the  Association  or 
for  specific  projects. 

Section  2.  All  income  shall  be  received 
and  receipted  for  by  the  Executive  Secretary. 
All  monies  shall  be  deposited  in  a  bank  se- 
lected by  the  Treasurer  and  approved  by  the 
President.  All  funds  deposited  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Treasurer  in  a  manner  to  be 
determined    by    the    Executive    Committee. 

Section  3.  Regular  expenditures  of  the 
Association  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
a  budget  prepared  by  the  Executive  Secretary, 
with  cooperation  of  the  Treasurer,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  as  provided  in  Articles  V 
and  VI  of  the  Constitution.  All  funds  shall 
be  paid  out  in  voucher  checks  in  a  form  de- 
termined by  the  Executive  Committee.  Checks 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Executive  Secretary  and 
countersigned  by  either  the  Treasurer  or  the 
President.  In  emergencies,  checks  may  be 
signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  the  President  or 
two   members    of   the   Executive   Committee. 

Section  4.  Non-budgeted  expenditures  in 
excess  of  $250  must  have  the  approval  in 
writing  of  the  Executive  Committee.  At  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Executive  Secretary  may  maintain  a  rotating 
petty  cash  account  not  to  exceed   $250. 

Section  5.  The  fiscal  year  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  membership  year,  January  1,  to 
December  31. 

Section  6.  Regular  financial  statements 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  Executive  Secretary 
under  directives  from  the  Treasurer,  and  in 
accordance  with  recognized  accounting  prin- 
ciples, for  submission  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  intervals  to  be  determined  by  the 
Executive   Committee,   but   at    least   quarterly. 


The  Treasurer  shall  make  a  full  financial  ac- 
counting to  the  membership  at  the  Annual 
Meeting   of   the   Association. 

Section  7.  The  accounts  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  by  a  recognized 
Certified  Public  Accountant  selected  by  the 
Board   of  Directors. 

Section  8.  The  Treasurer  will  be  custodian 
of  all  monies  and  securities  of  the  Associa- 
tion, but  may  transfer,  sell  or  purchase  securi- 
ties only  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee  or  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Article  VIII 

Parliamentary  Authority 

Section  1.  This  Association,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  its  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  shall  be  governed  in  all  its  meet- 
ings by  parliamentary  law  as  contained  in 
Roberts  Rules  of  Order,  Revised. 

Article  IX 

Quorum 

Section  1.  At  any  annual  or  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  150  of  the  members 
present  and  in  good  standing  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  At  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  a  majority  of  the  Directors  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  X 

Amendments  to  the  By-Laws 

Section  1.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amend- 
ed at  any  regular  Annual  Business  Meeting 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present 
and   voting,   provided : 

a.  That  the  amendment  has  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors;  or 

b.  That  the  amendment  has  been  proposed 
in  writing  and  signed  by  twenty- five  (25) 
members  in  good  standing. 


CODE  OF  ETHICS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Adopted,  July  14,   1953,  at  Washington,  D.  C 

Amended,  July   16,   1954,  at  Houston,  Texas 

Amended,  June  24,  1955,  at  Quebec,  Quebec 

Amended,  July  13,  1956,  at  Los  Angeles,  California 


The  operations  of  all  agencies  for  the  blind 
entail  a  high  degree  of  responsibility  because 
of  the  element  of  public  Trusteeship  and  pro- 
tection of  the  blind  involved  in  services  to 
the  blind.  We  therefore  adopt  the  following 
basic  principles,  and  ask  all  agencies  relying 
upon  public  support  for  their  programs  of 
service  to  the  blind  to  adopt  these  principles. 
Upon  application,  annually,  the  AAWB  will 
issue  its  SEAL  OF  GOOD  PRACTICE  to  all  those 
agencies  for  the  blind  which  agree  to  accept 
and  to  adhere  to  these  provisions. 

1.  Board.  An  active  and  responsible  govern- 
ing body,  with  legal  authority,  serving 
without  compensation,  holding  regular 
meetings,  and  with  effective  administrative 
control. 

*  (a)    No  more  than  one  paid  staff  member 

should  serve  as  member  of  the  gov- 
erning body 

*(b)  Four  meetings  a  year  of  Board  and/ 
or  Executive  Committee  should  be 
considered  a  minimum. 

*(c)  Vacancies  on  the  Board  of  a  private 
agency  should  be  filled  by  election, 
not  by  appointment,  except  perhaps 
on  a  temporary  basis. 

2.  Purpose.  A  legitimate  purpose  and  with 
no  avoidable  duplication  of  the  work  of 
other  soilnd  organizations. 

3.  Program.  Reasonable  efficiency  in  pro- 
gram management,  and  reasonable  ade- 
quacy of  resources,  both  material  and  per- 
sonnel. 

*  (a)    Service  reports  should  reflect  volume 

of  service  in  each  area  where  service 
is  claimed.     They  should  be  available 


'Adopted,  19S4,  at  Houston,  Texas. 


to  the  public  and  should  contain  a 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
or  an  indication  of  where  such  in- 
formation might  be  obtained. 

4.  Cooperation.  Evidence  of  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  established  agencies 
in  the  same  or  related  fields. 

5.  Ethical  promotion. 

(a)  Ethical  methods  of  publicity,  promo- 
tion,  and    solicitation   of   funds. 

(b)  No  portrayal  of  the  blind  as  helpless. 

(c)  No  use  of  any  living  blind  person's 
name  or  picture  without  prior  per- 
mission  of   individual   concerned. 

(d)  No  granting  of  the  right  to  com- 
mercial manufactureres  or  vendors  to 
couple  their  support  of  programs  for 
the  blind  with  their  sales  promotion. 

(e)  No  representation  of  products  as 
made  by  the  blind  unless  the  agency 
employs  blind  persons  to  an  extent 
constituting  not  less  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  personnel  engaged  in  the 
direct  labor  of  production  of  manu- 
factured blind-made  products.  Tem- 
porary exceptions  may  be  recognized 
in  the  case  of  experimentation  with 
new  products   and/or  processes. 

Direct  labor  production  means  all 
work  required  for  preparation,  proc- 
essing and  packing,  but  not  includ- 
ing supervision,  administration,  in- 
spection and  shipping. 

Definition  of  blindness:  The  term 
"blind  individual"  means  an  indi- 
vidual whose  central  visual  acuity 
does  not  exceed  20/200  in  the  better 
eye  with  correcting  lenses,  or  whose 
visual  acuity  is  greater  than  20/200 
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but  is  accompanied  by  a  limitation 
in  the  fields  of  vision  such  that  the 
widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field 
subtends  an  angle  no  greater  than  20 
degrees. 
*(f)  Publishers  of  Braille  periodicals 
should  check  their  subscription  lists 
at  least  once  a  year  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  their  publications  are 
still  desired. 
6.  Fund-Raising  Practices.  In  fund-raising: 

(a)  No  payment  of  commissions  for 
fund-raising. 

(b)  No  mailing  of  unordered  tickets  or 
merchandise  with  a  request  for  money 
in  return.  Exceptions  may  be  recog- 
nized in  the  case  of  agencies  which 
use  and  have  used  seals  as  a  tradi- 
tional part  of  their  fund-raising  tech- 
niques. 

(c)  No  general  telephone  solicitation  of 
the  public. 

(d)  No  entertainment  by  or  in  the  name 
of  an  agency  for  the  blind  unless  the 
complete  net  income  from  the  sale 
of  tickets  is  paid  to  the  agency  and 
unless  the  entertainment  is  in  all 
other  respects  promoted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  over-all  statement  of  principles. 

(e)  No  solicitation  of  funds  in  areas  in 
which  the  agency  soliciting  renders 
no  substantial  service  to  the  blind  of 
that  area. 

**(f)  No  use  of  cannisters,  coin  boxes, 
collection  boxes  and  such  on  the  pub- 
lic streets  and  in  public  places;  no 
"postman's  walks"  and  similar  fund- 
raising  schemes. 

***(g)  No  approval  to  agencies  which  ac- 
cept funds  from  other  groups  which 
employ  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
methods  of  solicitation  which  violate 
the  Code  of  Ethics. 


*  ( h )    Twenty-five  per  cent  of  funds  raised 

would  seem  sufficient  for  cost  of 
fund-raising,  although  as  much  as  40 
per  cent  might  be  justified  in  some 
cases.  (Cost  of  office  space  may  be 
excluded  when  computing  percentage 
but  bequests  and  income  from  invest- 
ments should  be  excluded  when  com- 
puting total  of  moneys  raised ) . 

*  ( i )     All  moneys  raised  must  be  spent  for 

the  purpose  for  which  they  are  solic- 
ited. If  a  justifiable  shift  is  to  be 
made,  then  the  donors  should  be 
notified. 

7.  Audit.  Annual  audit  of  books  by  a  State, 
Federal,  or  independent  certified  account- 
ant showing  all  income  and  disbursements 
in  reasonable  detail. 

8.  Budget.  Detailed  annual  budget,  trans- 
lating program  plans  into  financial  terms. 

9.  Activities.  Annual  report  of  work  of  the 
agency,  in  reasonable  detail,  including  a 
brief,  informative  statement  of  principal 
sources  of  income  and  types  of  expendi- 
tures, or  an  assurance  in  writing  that  an 
audited  financial  statement  may  be  secured 
from  an  accountant  (whose  name  and  ad- 
dress  shall   be   furnished). 

10.  Information.  Agreement  to  furnish  the 
AAWB  such  information  as  will  serve 
to  establish  the  right  of  the  agency  to  the 
Seal  of  Good  Practice  of  the  AAWB, 
this  to  include  a  financial  statement  certi- 
fied by  the  financial  officer  of  the  agency, 
in  such  reasonable  detail  as  may  be  re- 
quested; information  with  respect  to  the 
budget  of  the  agency;  activities  report  and 
forecast  of  future  programs  and  fund- 
raising  projects.  It  is  agreed  that  all  such 
information  shall  remain  confidential  to 
the  Certifying  Committee  of  the  AAWB. 

11.  Appeal.  In  the  event  of  disapproval  of 
any  application  for  the  SEAL  OF  GOOD 
Practice  any  agency  so  disapproved  shall 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  AAWB  for  a  review 
and  final  decision. 


*Adopted,  1954,  at  Houston,  Texas. 
**Adopted,  1955,  at  Quebec,  Quebec. 
**Adopted,  1956,  at  Loa  Angeles,  California. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS 
OF  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

2363  South  Spring  Avenue,  St.  Louis  10,  Missouri 


The  year  1853  marked  the  inception  of  the 
first  professional  society  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  —  The  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
Inc.  For  over  a  century  this  Association  has 
represented  the  teaching  and  administrative 
personnel  serving  the  blind  child  and  has 
helped  develop  the  high  standards  of  service 
to  all   blind   children   which   exist   today. 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to 
improve  material  and  methods  of  teaching 
the  visually  handicapped,  and  to  expand  the 
opportunities  for  the  visually  handicapped  to 
take  a  contributory  place  in  society. 

— AAIB   Constitution   and   By-laws 

Who  Are  the  Members? 

Membership  in  this  Association  shall  in- 
clude any  persons  affiliated  with  or  interested 
in  an  organization  engaged  in  the  education, 
guidance,  vocational  rehabilitation  or  occupa- 
tional placement  of  the  blind  and  partially 
seeing — AAIB   Constitution  and   By-laws 

The  membership  of  this  Association  has  ex- 
panded in  the  course  of  time  to  include 
teachers  of  the  blind  in  residential  and  day 
schools,  members  of  boards  of  directors,  house- 
parents,  home  teachers,  agency  directors,  par- 
ents, social  workers  and  other  professional 
and  lay  personnel  working  with  the  blind 
child. 

Professional  Services  Ofifered 

Literature — The  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  publishes  The  Inter- 
national   Journal    for    the    Education    of    the 


Blind,  a  quarterly  professional  magazine;  the 
Fountainhead,  a  monthly  newsletter;  and  the 
AAIB  Convention  Proceedings,  a  biennial  ac- 
count of  convention  addresses,  papers,  work- 
shop activities  and  reports.  Frequently,  spe- 
cial professional  publications  are  also  produced 
and  distributed. 

Meetings — The  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  holds  a  national  con- 
vention every  two  years.  This  convention 
is  of  the  workshop  type  with  both  general 
meetings  and  smaller  specialized  group  meet- 
ings. Presentations  include  the  latest  techni- 
cal, instructional,  inspirational,  practical,  and 
research  information  in  the  field,  while 
smaller  workshop  groups  have  more  specific 
programs,  discuss  their  particular  problems, 
and  plan  cooperative  action.  In  addition  to 
the  AAIB  conventions,  the  Association  is 
active  in  organizing  national  and  regional 
meetings  annually  in  areas  of  urgent  needs. 

Teacher  Certification — The  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  provides 
rational  certification  for  fully-trained  teachers 
in  our  field. 

Scholarships — The  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  offers  recruitment 
scholarships  in  order  to  attract  capable  and 
expert  teachers  to  our  field. 

Standards — The  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  is  active  in  develop- 
ing minimum  and  optimum  standards  of  ex- 
cellence for  programs  in  which  visually  handi- 
capped children  are  being  educated.  Areas 
of  concern  include  personnel,  materials  of  in- 
struction    and     equipment,     curriculum     and 
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course    offerings,    physical    plant,    school    ad- 
ministration  and   organization,   etc. 

Workshops — Th_  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  has  over  25  work- 
shop interest  areas,  each  with  officers  and 
budget,  which  are  active  both  at  conventions 
and  during  interim  periods  between  conven- 
tions. The  workshops  carry  on  regional  and 
national  professional  meetings,  develop  litera- 
ture, exchange  ideas  and  materials,  and  recom- 
mend Association  activity. 

Committees — The  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  committee  structure 
includes  Policy,  Public  Relations,  Legislative, 
Certification,  Standards,  Scholarships,  Member- 
ship, Publications,  Program  and  other  com- 
mittees. 


Cooperation — The  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  sponsors  the  National 
Braille  Authority  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  the  National  Committee  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind  in  cooperation  with  the  Conference  of 
Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
and  works  closely  and  cooperatively  with 
other  governmental,  private,  and  public  agen- 
cies and  all  schools  concerned  with  the  educa- 
tion and  welfare  of  blind  children. 

This  Association  has  for  over  a  century 
been  the  only  organization  whose  interest  has 
been  devoted  solely  to  the  education  of  the 
blind  child  and  the  only  professional  organi- 
zation devoted  to  this  one  cause. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Purpose 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
was  incorporated  as  a  private  agency  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1921,  and  opened  its  offices  in 
New  York  on  February  1,  1923.  It  was 
established  by  action  of  agencies  serving  blind 
persons  and  by  their  friends  to  promote  higher 
standards  of  service  throughout  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  all  blind  and  deaf-blind 
persons.  In  its  work,  the  Foundation  co- 
operates with,  and  makes  its  consultation 
available  to,  local,  state  and  national  govern- 
mental and  voluntary  organizations  working 
with  or  for  blind  individuals  and  represents 
the  interests  of  blind  persons  with  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Government.  Its  objectives 
are  to  help  those  handicapped  by  blindness 
achieve  the  fullest  possible  development  and 
utilization  of  their  capacities  and  the  maxi- 
mum integration  into  the  social,  cultural  and 
economic  life  of  the  community. 


Program  of  Service 

Research 

Studies  in  education  and  rehabilitation  of 
blind  and  deaf-blind  persons;  in  legislation 
and  community-planning  affecting  them;  and 
in  the  development  of  mechanical  appliances 
used  by  people  who  happen  to  be  blind  or 
deaf-blind. 

Consultation  and  Field  Service 

Consultation  is  offered  in  the  areas  of  com- 
munity-planning and  in  vocational,  education- 
al, and  psychological  services.  Upon  invita- 
tion, the  Foundation  will  conduct  surveys  and 
studies  of  agencies  and  of  city-wide  and 
state-wide  programs  of  services  for  blind  per- 
sons. An  up-to-date  national  register  of  deaf- 
blind  persons  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  plan- 
ning of  services  to  this  special  group. 
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Scholarships  and  Fellowships 

A  fellowship  program  designed  to  advance 
professional  preparation  of  persons  needed  to 
staflf  the  various  programs  of  services  for  blind 
individuals,  supplemented  by  a  grant  program 
to  encourage  research,  both  basic  and  applied. 
General  scholarships  are  offered  each  year  to 
qualified  blind  students  who  have  been  ac- 
cepted   by    institutions    of   higher    learning. 

Professional  Development 

Advancement  of  professional  competencies 
through  institutes,  workshops,  and  seminars 
sponsored  by  the  Foundation,  or  developed 
in  cooperation  with  other  national  agencies 
and  with  selected  colleges  and  universities. 

The  National  Personnel  Referral  Service 
serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  matching  pro- 
fessional and  administrative  personnel  with 
staff  vacancies  that  exist  in  organizations  serv- 
ing the  blind.  Emphasis  is  on  selected  re- 
ferral of  personnel  data,  including  profes- 
sional  references,  to  prospective  employers. 

Technical  Operations 

Production  of  talking  book  records  and  ex- 
perimentation in  improvement  of  methods  of 
sound-recording  and  reproducing.  Field  tests 
are  carried  on  to  establish  the  usefulness  of 
new  devices  in  the  electronic  as  well  as  the 
mechanical  field. 

Publications  and  Library  Service 

New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  (General  pro- 
fessional monthly  journal  in  ink-print.  Braille 
and  Talking  Book  editions;  Talking  Book  edi- 


tion includes  announcements  of  new  Talking 
Book  releases.) 

Touch — and  Go  (Informational  periodical 
for  deaf-blind  persons  published  in  Braille  and 
limited  ink-print  editions.) 

Braille  Book  Review  (Service  periodical  for 
blind  users  and  librarians  published  in  Braille 
and   ink-print.) 

Talking  Book  Topics  ( Service  periodical  for 
blind  users  and  librarians  about  recorded 
literature   published    in   ink-print   form.) 

Directory  of  Agencies  Serving  Blind  Per- 
sons in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
(Biennial.) 

Books  and  pamphlets  of  professional  content 
are  published  regularly,  and  more  than  20,000 
ink-print  books,  pamphlets,  monographs  and 
other  material  are  available  on  loan  to  any- 
one  interested   in   services   for   blind   persons. 

Special  Services  to  Blind  Individuals 

Arrangements  for  "one-fare"  privileges  for 
blind  persons  and  their  guides  on  railway  and 
bus  lines. 

Sale  of  Braille  watches  and  other  special 
appliances,  tools  and  aids  for  the  blind,  at 
cost. 

Public  Education 

A  department  which  is  established  to  use 
every  means  of  communication,  television, 
radio,  and  the  printed  word,  in  articles  and 
news  releases,  to  help  acquaint  the  public  in 
general  in  the  modern  concept  of  blindness, 
and  also  to  advise  anyone  who  is  blind  of 
the  services,  aids  or  benefits  available  to  him. 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

(Chartered  in  1858) 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky 


When  schools  for  the  blind  were  estab- 
lished in  this  country  over  a  century  ago,  one 
of  the  greatest  needs  was  for  an  ample  supply 
of  embossed  books  and  special  apparatus  for 
instructional  purposes.  A  central,  national 
printing  house  to  supply  all  of  the  states  was 
proposed,  and  on  January  23,  1858,  Kentucky 
chartered  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind.  Celebrating  its  Centennial  during 
1958,  the  Printing  House  is  the  oldest  national 
institution  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  the  largest  publishing  house  for  the  blind 
in  the  world. 

Operating  on  a  non-profit  basis,  it  furnishes 
books  and  apparatus  for  the  education  of  the 
more  than  16,000  blind  children  enrolled  in 
public  educational  institutions  for  the  blind 
and  in  regular  public  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  and  its  territories,  through  an 
annual  appropriation  by  Congress  under  the 
Act  of  1879  "To  Promote  the  Education  of 
the  Blind."  The  appropriation  for  the  1961- 
1962  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $680,000,  in- 
cluding $41,000  for  administration  of  the  Act. 


In  addition  to  its  responsibilities  as  the 
official  schoolbook  printery,  the  Printing  House 
acts  in  its  capacity  as  a  national,  private,  non- 
profit organization  by  offering  its  services  to 
individuals  and  other  agencies  wishing  to  pro- 
vide literature  and  materials  for  the  blind, 
including  some  70-odd  Braille  and  Talking 
Book  magazines  issued  on  regular  schedules, 
not  to  mention  hundreds  of  Braille  and  Talk- 
ing Books,  and  other  items.  As  a  special 
project  of  its  own,  since  September,  1928,  it 
has  published  a  Braille  edition  of  The  Reader's 
Digest,  and  a  Talking  Book  edition  since  Sep- 
tember, 1939.  Beginning  in  January,  1959, 
it  has  sponsored  a  Talking  Book  edition  each 
week  of  Newsweek  magazine.  All  of  these 
publications  amount  to  nearly  $2,000,000 
per   year. 

In  addition  to  Braille  and  Talking  Book 
publications,  the  Printing  House  publishes 
textbooks  in  large  print  for  partially  visioned 
children,  Braille  music,  and  recorded  tapes,  as 
well  as  manufacturing  a  wide  variety  of  edu- 
cational aids. 
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BLINDED  VETERANS  ASSOCIATION 

3408  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington   16,  D.  C. 


The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  is  a 
membership  organization  of  veterans  blinded 
as  a  direct  result  of  their  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  It  was  organized 
in  1945  and  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1947.  In  1958, 
the  BVA  was  nationally  chartered  by  an  act 
of  the  U.  S.  Congress. 

The  Association  is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Directors  consisting  of  ten  blinded  veterans 
elected  by  the  membership.  The  Board  has 
the  benefit  of  counsel  from  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, which  is  made  up  of  leaders  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation,  research,  labor,  busi- 
ness, and  management. 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Assaciation  is  deeply 
concerned  with  the  problems  imposed  by 
blindness  and  in  the  most  effective  ways  to 
deal  with  them.  Although  its  primary  func- 
tion is  to  assist  blinded  veterans  to  reestablish 
themselves  as  productive  citizens,  the  programs 
and  policies  of  the  Association  are  designed 
to  benefit  all  blind  persons.  This  long-range 
objective  can  be  implemented  effectively  by 
demonstrating  the  patterns  of  success  that  are 
derived   from   total   rehabilitation. 

The  Association  serves  all  blinded  veterans 
through  some  aspect  of  its  program,  regard- 
less of  the  individual's  membership  status. 
However,  the  BVA  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  the  war-blinded  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  War,  since  these  men 
are  still  young  enough  to  adapt  readily  and 
are  potentially  employable. 

The  service  program  of  the  Blinded  Vet- 
erans Association  has  three  major  aspects: 
Field  Service,  National  Service,  and  Public 
Education. 

Field  Service  is  the  heart  of  BVA's  rehabili- 
tation program.  It  is  designed  to  fill  the  gaps 
in  Government  programs  and  to  effectively 
and  efficiently  utilize  existing  community  re- 
sources on  behalf  of  the  war-blinded. 

BVA  Field  Representatives  enjoy  the  com- 
plete cooperation  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  the  vast  majority  of  other  public 
and  voluntary  agencies  serving  blind  persons. 


Blinded  veterans  receive  the  following  serv- 
ices  from  BVA  Field   Representatives: 

1.  Encouragement  to  take  special  adjust- 
ment training  at  VA  Hospital,  Hines,  Illinois. 

2.  Encouragement  to  accept  vocational 
counseling  and  training. 

3.  Assistance  in  finding  employment. 

4.  Assistance  in  obtaining  veterans'  bene- 
fits provided  by  law. 

5.  Encouragement  to  participate  in  com- 
munity activities. 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  assists  all 
of  the  war  blinded  through  its  National  Serv- 
ice program.  Among  the  activities  carried  on 
by  the  BVA  in  this  phase  of  its  program  are 
the  following: 

1.  Extension  of  employment  opportunities 
for  the  blind  in  Government  through  changes 
in  Civil  Service  regulations  and  procedures. 

2.  Liaison  with  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war- 
blinded  and  the  blind  in  general. 

3.  Cooperation  with  national  agencies  for 
the  blind  to  raise  standards  of  rehabilitation. 

4.  Consultation  with  the  Congress  to  en- 
sure sound  legislation  for  the  war-blinded  and 
the  blind  in  general. 

5.  Service  to  individual  blinded  veterans 
requiring  action  on  the  national  level,  such 
as  appeals  before  Government  boards,  clarifi- 
cation of  policies  and  procedures,  etc. 

The  BVA's  Public  Education  program  is 
small  in  scope.  Its  primary  current  function 
is  the  preparation  of  the  BVA  Bulletin,  the 
organization's  national  publication  through 
which  it  keeps  the  war-blinded,  workers  for 
the  blind,  and  interested  individuals  informed 
about  veterans'  benefits,  job  opportunities,  ac- 
complishments of  individual  blinded  veterans, 
the  latest  technical  aids,  and  other  develop- 
ments in  the  field. 

Through  special  awards  to  employers  who 
have  given  the  blind  a  chance  to  demonstrate 
their  ability,  as  well  as  awards  to  individual 
blinded  veterans,  the  Association  attempts  to 
focus  attention  on  the  capabilities  of  the 
blind. 
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BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

741  North  Vermont  Avenue 

Los  Angeles  29,  California 

Telephone:    NOrmandy  3-1111 


Education — Primary  and  advance  Braille 
reading  and  writing,  typing  (use  of  Braille- 
writer  and  regular  typewriter),  spelling,  and 
a  home  repair  course.  A  home  economics 
program,  which  utilizes  completely  furnished 
"practice  apartments,"  enables  blind  people  to 
learn  special  techniques  in  cooking,  meal 
planning,  marketing  and  other  housekeeping 
functions. 

Home  Instruction — The  same  practical 
skills  that  begin  the  process  of  personal  ad- 
justment are  offered  blind  people  in  their 
homes,  if  necessary,  by  a  staff  of  home  teach- 
ers who  are  themselves  blind. 

Personal  and  Family  Counselin g — 
Trained  workers,  experienced  in  handling 
personal  and  family  problems,  provide  a  con- 
tinuing counseling  service  which  helps  a 
blind  person  to  become  an  effective  member 
of  the  community. 

Orientation — Instructors  teach  the  newly 
blind  the  use  of  the  white  cane.  Use  of  pub- 
lic transportation  and  the  general  factors  of 
mobility  are  also  demonstrated. 

Recreation — A  varied  program  includes 
loomweaving,   knitting,  sewing,   millinery,   oil 


pamting,  ceramics,  creative  writing,  conver- 
sational Spanish,  bowling,  amateur  ("ham") 
radio,  and  lessons  in  organ,  piano  and  voice. 
Special  events  such  as  outings,  dancing  and 
trips   are   regularly   scheduled. 

Social  Services — Distribution  of  free  white 
canes,  non-interest  bearing  loans  for  qualified 
business  projects,  budget  advice,  and  annual 
distribution  of  free  Christmas  boxes  to  the 
needy  blind. 

Library — A  large  library  of  Braille,  Talk- 
ing Books  and  tapes  are  circulated  throughout 
Southern  California,  Arizona  and  the  two 
southern  counties  of  Nevada.  Other  services 
include  the  loan  and  free  repair  of  radios  and 
Braillewriters,  a  tape-recording  service,  and 
a  volunteer  reader's  service  for  blind  students. 

Printing  Plant — Publication  and  printing 
of  periodicals   and   books. 

Visual  Aids — Many  partially  sighted  per- 
sons whose  vision  has  deteriorated  beyond  the 
point  of  being  aided  by  conventional  glasses 
are  helped  in  the  selection  of  special  lenses 
or  other  devices. 
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THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLND 

National  Offices:    1929   Bay  view  Avenue,   Toronto    17,   Ontario 


Employment — Open  to  those  whose  health 
and  abilities  meet  the  necessary  standards  in 
industry,  CNIB  canteens  and  sheltered  shops. 

Farm  Counselling — Program  of  informa- 
tion and  advice  concerning  farm  problems. 

Social  Service — For  the  intimate  problems 
that  accompany  blindness,  professional  social 
workers  are  always  available.  Specially 
trained  sightless  field  secretaries  serve  the 
blind  in  Canada's  ten  provinces. 

Preschool — Special  counselling  and  advice 
concerning  early  training  and  development 
await  the  parents  of  blind  little  ones. 

Recreation — A  year-round  program  in  co- 
operation with  the  Canadian  Council  of  the 
Blind  offers  a  variety  of  activities  for  young 
and  old  alike. 

Residence — Across  Canada,  19  modern 
residence  and  service  centers  provide  a  home- 
like atmosphere. 

Home  Teaching — In  crafts,  touch-type 
reading,  the  typewriter,  and  household  skills. 
It  restores  independence  and  confidence. 

Library — Braille,  Moon,  and  Talking  Books 
provide  reading  in  a  large  variety  of  sub- 
jects. A  music  library  serves  the  needs  of 
blind  musicians,  and  the  guidance  of  a  pro- 
fessional music  consultant  is  always  at  hand. 

Concessions — Theatre  passes,  travel  reduc- 
tions, streetcar  passes,  bring  these  facilities 
within  reach  of  all. 

Discounts — On  watches  and  numerous 
household   appliances   from   radios   to   toasters 


provide  a  considerable  saving  for  sightless 
purchasers.  Braille  watches  and  equipment 
devised  for  the  blind  reduce  the  strain  of 
sightless  living. 

Salesroom — Provides  raw  materials  from 
which  sightless  craftsmen  produce  "Blind- 
craft"  products. 

The  War-blinded — Special  privileges  as- 
sist sightless  veterans. 

The  White  Cane — Folding  for  purse  or 
pocket  or  straight  for  permanent  use,  it  is  the 
symbol  of  blindness,  and  a  valuable  protec- 
tion. 

Prevention  of  Blindness — An  active  sight 
conservation  program  is  maintained.  More 
than  84,066  have  received  help. 

Eye  Bank  of  Canada — Provides  eyes  to 
surgeons  with  clients  in  need  of  the  sight- 
restoring  corneal   transplant  operation. 

Low-vision  Clinic — Provides  special  lenses 
for  those  whose  sight  is  too  poor  to  benefit 
from  ordinary  glasses. 

Vocational  Counselling — Helps  blind  per- 
sons to  choose  and  prepare  for  the  career  most 
suited  to  their  needs  whether  in  business, 
industry,  the  professions  or  within  the  CNIB. 

Home  Study — Through  the  Hadley  School 
for  the  Blind,  CNIB  offers  84  courses  by  mail. 

Seeing-Eye  Dogs — Through  Seeing  Eye 
Inc.,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  CNIB  supplies  dog 
guides. 
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CHRISTIAN  RECORD  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

3705  South  48th  Street,  Lincoln  6,  Nebraska 
501-503  Toronto  Dominion  Bank  Building,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Canada 


The  Christian  Record  Benevolent  As- 
sociation was  founded  in  1899- 

Present  Extent  of  Services — Throughout 
all  states  in  U.S.A.  and  all  Provinces  in 
Canada,  and   66  overseas  countries. 

Services   include: 

Monthly  magazines  for  all  ages,  Braille, 
Grade  2. 

Youth  Happiness,  one  of  the  monthly 
Braille  magazines,  is  also  produced  in  a 
large-print  edition  so  that  teachers  may  use 
it  for  their  entire  class. 

Lending  Library  of  non-fiction  titles  in 
Braille  Grades  IV2  and  2,  and  in  New  York 
Point.     Wide  range  of  subjects. 

New  type  of  books  for  blind  parents  of 
sighted  children.  Now  parents  can  read  to 
their  little  children  and  hold  their  attention. 
Some  of  the  titles  are:  BIBLE  ABC'S,  WHOSE 


Tail  Is  It?,  Ten  Commandments  for 
Children,  How  Animals  Get  Their  Food, 
How  Things  Grow. 

Talking  Books,  inspirational,  devotional, 
natural  stories.  Available  to  readers  in  the 
U.S.A.  by  writing  to  the  Regional  Libraries 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Available  to 
readers  in  Canada  and  overseas  by  writing  to 
our  Lincoln,  Nebraska  office. 

"Christian  Record  Talking  Magazine," 
issued  quarterly.  Keep-sake  poems,  beautiful 
gospel  music,  inspiring  articles. 

Correspondent  Courses,  11  in  Braille  and 
on  records.  They  bring  information,  peace, 
hope.  Three  are  especially  prepared  for  use 
by  children  in  Vacation  Bible  School  and 
summer  camps  sponsored  by  Lions  and  other 
organizations. 

Personal  visits  by  our  50  District  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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THE  CLEVELAND  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

1958  East  93rd  Street 
Cleveland  6,  Ohio 


In  an  effort  to  better  interpret  to  the 
Cleveland  community  the  broad  scope  of  the 
Society's  program,  new  displays  have  been 
designed  which  depict  various  aspects  of  the 
agency's  services. 

These  displays  are  4'  x  6'  on  painted 
masonite  and  mounted  on  legs. 

Ten  displays  are  currently  in  use  in  various 
city-wide  locations  in  connection  with  the 
United  Appeal  campaign.     During  the  rest  of 


the  year,  it  is  expected  that  the  displays  will 
be  kept  in  circulation,  filling  requests  usually 
received  from  clubs  and  civic  groups  for  this 
type  of  material. 

Our  purpose  is  a  dual  one:  to  make  known 
to  the  community  the  services  which  are 
available  to  visually  handicapped  persons  and 
to  foster  an  awareness  that  blindness  need 
not  mean  the  end  of  normal  living. 
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COLUMBIA  LIGHTHOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

2021— 14th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington   9,   D.   C. 

The  Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  is  a  non-profit  agency   operating  a   service 
program  for  the  blind  in  the  Washington  area.     It  also  operates  a  workshop. 

SERVICES 


Community  Services — Home  and  hospital 
visits,  orientation  and  teaching  of  basic  skills 
of  daily  living,  for  those  who  cannot  leave 
their  homes. 

Psychological  Services — Psychological  and 
aptitute  testing  —  Individual  counselling  — 
Group  counselling  —  Family  counselling. 

Adjustment  Services — The  teaching  of 
fundamentals  such  as  Travel,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Communications,  and  other  basic 
techniques  needed  by  blind  persons  to  success- 
fully reorganize  their  way  of  life. 

Evaluation  Services — To  explore  with  the 
blind  person  his  vocational  aptitudes,  inter- 
ests and  abilities  through  the  use  of  tools,  ma- 
chinery  and   job   sampling. 


Services  for  Deaf-Blind — Specialized  train- 
ing for  deaf-blind  persons. 

Vocational  Training — In  cooperation  with 
the  D.  C.  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, the  Lighthouse  serves  as  a  center  for 
vocational  and  adjustment  training  of  blind 
persons. 

Employment — Blind  persons  are  gainfully 
employed  on  many  different  jobs,  turning  out 
a  variety  of  products. 

Recreational  Program — Using  the  facili- 
ties of  the  community  and  the  Lighthouse. 

Distribution  Agency — For  Talking  Book 
Machines,  White  Canes,  Radios,  Braille  Sup- 
plies. General  Information  about  Blindness 
and  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
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FLORIDA  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  BLIND    (A  State  Agency) 

4l6  S.  Tampania  Ave.,  P.  O.  Box   1229,  Tampa   1,  Florida 

Harry  E.  Simmons,  Executive  Director 


Year  Established:     1941. 

Established  By:  Laws  of  Florida,  Acts  of 
1941.      Section   409-26. 

Purpose:  Under  broad  authority  of  the 
law,  the  Council  is  responsible  for  a  general 
program  of  prevention  of  blindness,  restora- 
tion of  sight,  social  adjustment,  and  home 
teaching;  distributing  agency  for  Government- 


owned  Talking  Book  machines;  designated 
agency  to  issue  licenses  to  blind  persons  to 
operate  vending  stands;  authorized  agency  to 
administer  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind;  authorized  agency  to  maintain  voca- 
tional and  social  diagnosis  and  adjustment 
training  to  the  newly  blinded  and  to  other 
blind  persons  who  can  benefit  from  this  serv- 
ice at  the  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the 
Blind,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 
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GUIDING  EYES  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Yorktown  Heights,  New  York 


Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind  is  a  voluntary 
agency  maintaining  a  full  program  to  provide 
carefully  trained  guide  dogs  for  sightless  per- 
sons deserving  greater  independence  and 
mobility.  An  inquiry  requesting  specific  or 
more  complete  information  on  the  services 
available  from  or  on  behalf  of  a  blind  per- 
son receives  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

The  school  is  a  handsome  colonial  home, 
remodeled  and  enlarged,  set  in  the  country- 
side of  upper  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  The 
blind  students  live  at  the  school  during  the 
four-week  training  period,  and  every  eflfort 
is  made  to  achieve  an  atmosphere  that  is 
homelike  in  every  way. 

The  emphasis  is  on  quality  in  the  training 
program.  Classes  never  exceed  six  students 
in  number.  Full  facilities  allow  for  two 
classes  at  one  time,  and  it  is  the  school's  aim 
to  make  the  instruction  as  individual  and 
personal  as  possible. 

Eligibility:  Any  blind  person  between  the 
ages  of  17-55  may  apply  for  the  training.  A 
brochure  outlining  requirements  and  explain- 


ing the  training  program  is  available,  both  in 
ink  and  in  Braille. 

Tuition:  There  is  a  nominal  tuition  fee  of 
$150  for  the  training.  Replacement  tuition 
is  $50.  However,  no  deserving  individual  is 
ever  denied  the  training,  as  full  scholarships 
are  available. 

Transportation:  Arrangements  are  made 
to  meet  students  at  the  major  terminals  in 
New  York  City.  If  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  New  York  is  a  prohibiting  factor,  the  stu- 
dent may  receive  assistance  from  the  organi- 
zation's travel  fund. 

Alumni  Service:  Through  its  follow-up 
program,  graduates  are  assured  of  service  and 
assistance  whenever  and  wherever  required. 
A  carefully  planned  and  organized  apprentice 
instructor  program  is  maintained,  thus  assur- 
ing a  growing  number  of  qualified  instructors 
—  the  basis  or  backbone  of  the  guide  dog 
field. 

Donald  Z.  Kauth,  Executive  Director 
Edward  F.  Fouser,  Director  of  Training 
Peter  F.  Campbell,  Student  Relations 


Awarded  the  AAWB  Seal  of  Good  Practice  —  1961 
New  York  City  Office— 11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York  —  LOngacre  3-6038 
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INDIANA  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


John  Richardson,  President 

810  East  66th  Street 

Indianapolis  20,  Indiana 

Charles  M.  King,  Secretary 

536  West  30th  Street 

Indianapolis  23,  Indiana 

Miss  Louise  Schaflfner,  Treasurer 
New  Albany,  Indiana 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 

57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 
Peter   J.   Salmon,   Executive   Director 


NEW  IHB  SUFFOLK  SERVICE  CENTER 
244  East  Main  Street,   Patchogue,  Long  Island 

The   l4th  IHB  facility  on  Long  Island  serving  more  than  700 
blind  and  deaf-blind  men,  women  and  children  in  the  Suffolk  County  area 


The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  with 
its  headquarters  at  57  Willoughby  Street, 
Brooklyn  1,  New  York,  serves  one  of  the 
largest  population  areas  of  the  United  States 
— the  four  counties  of  Long  Island — Kings, 
Queens,  Nassau  and  Suffolk,  with  nearly  7 
million  population.  The  registry  of  the  IHB 
contains  nearly  4,000  names  of  known  blind 
persons,  more  than  60  per  cent  of  whom  re- 
ceive some  form  of  service  each  year. 

The  new  Suffolk  Service  Center  will  offer 
a  Day  Center  operation,  a  Vision  Rehabilita- 
tion program,  a  Speech  and  Hearing  service. 


a  Volunteer  Transcription  program,  and  a 
Vocational  program.  All  social  casework  for 
Suffolk  County  will  emanate  from  this  new 
facility  rather  than  from  the  western  counties 
of  Long  Island,  as  in  former  years.  Burr- 
wood,  a  residence  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  for 
aging  blind  persons,  will  continue  to  be  an 
important  Suffolk  facility,  as  will  the  Informa- 
tion Center  at  Riverhead,  but  the  emphasis 
of  direct  service  to  the  population  at  large 
will  now  be  concentrated  in  Patchogue,  an- 
other of  the  ever-growing  service  develop- 
ments at  IHB,  which  since  1893  has  served 
the  Long  Island  community. 
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LIGHTHOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

2315-21  Locust  Street 
St.  Louis  3>  Missouri 
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MARYLAND  WORKSHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

2901  Strickland  Street,  P.  O.  Box  4413,  Baltimore  23    (Circle  3-4567):   inc.   1908 
William  S.  Ratchford,  Superintendent 


Quasi  public  agency  supported  primarily 
by  public  funds,  also  by  contributions  and 
earnings.  Services  include  training  and  em- 
ployment; management  of  the  vending  stand 
program;  home  teaching  and  other  home  serv- 
ices; optical  aids.  Workshop  manufactures 
consumer  goods;  participates  in  government 
orders.  Affiliated  with  National  Industries 
for   the   Blind. 

WESTERN   BRANCH,    115    Milton   Place, 


Cumberland;  Service  Center,  three  Western 
Counties.  Includes  training  and  employment. 
Member  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind;  Baltimore  Council  of  Social 
Agencies;  General  Committee  of  Sheltered 
Workshops;  National  Broom  Manufacturers; 
Allied  Industries  Association;  Baltimore  As- 
sociation of  Commerce;  Cumberland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Maryland  Council  for  the 
Blind. 
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MINNEAPOLIS  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Regional  Rehabilitation  Center 

1936  Lyndale  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis  5,  Minnesota 

Byron  M,  Smith,  Executive  Director 
Frank  R.  Johnson,  Associate  Director 


The  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  is 
a  non-profit  agency.  Manufactures  VICTOR 
PRODUCTS;  affiliated  with  National  Indus- 
tries for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Foun- 
dation  for  the  Blind. 

Provides  counseling  and  casework  services, 
evaluation    services,    vocational    training    and 


employment.  Maintains  a  residence  for  blind 
men  and  women  needing  medical  and  social 
services. 

Referrals  for  the  Regional  Rehabilitation 
Center  accepted  from  any  rehabilitation 
agency. 
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THE  NATIONAL  BRAILLE  CLUB,  INC. 

An  Organization  for  the  Advancement  of  Volunteer  Service  for  Blind  People 


The  National  Braille  Club,  Inc.,  founded 
in  1946,  is  the  only  national  organization 
which  brings  together  both  volunteers  and 
professional  workers  for  the  blind.  The  mem- 
bership is  composed  primarily  of  individuals 
who  as  volunteers  produce  hand-copied  Braille 
books,  large  type,  and  sound-recorded  ma- 
terials, and  who  as  professional  workers  are 
interested  in  the  production,  distribution,  and 
use  of  textbook  and  other  reading  materials. 

The  Bulletin,  published  three  times  a  year, 
keeps  the  membership  informed  on  current 
developments    in    the    field.      Other    publica- 


tions available  are  mathematical  tables,  a 
manual  on  the  clarification  of  the  Nemeth 
Code  of  Braille  Mathematics  for  arith- 
metic, a  manual  on  the  transcribing  of  for- 
eign languages.  PROCEEDINGS  of  workshop 
groups  held  at  National  conferences  are  also 
published. 

Members  who  qualify  are  eligible  for 
Merit  Award  Pins  in  recognition  of  services 
rendered.  Transcribers  who  apply  for  an 
award  must  be  certified  by  The  Library  of 
Congress. 

Services  are  supported  by  membership  dues. 


Officers  and  Directors 


President 

Miss  Effie  Lee  Morris 

The  New  York  Public  Library 

Library  for  the  Blind 
First  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Julian  Levi 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Honorary   Second    Vice   President 

Mrs.   Sol  Cohen 

Miami  Beach,  Florida 
Honorary  Third   Vice  President 

Miss  Josephine  L.  Taylor 

Newark,  New  Jersey 
Corresponding  Secretary 

Miss  Cecyl   Bryant 

25  Minetta  Lane 

New  York  12,  New  York 


Recording  Secretary 
Mrs.  Sidney  Cohn 
New  Rochelle,  New  York 

Financial  Secretary 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Earnest,  Jr. 
Lake  Arcadia  RD#1 
Butler,  New  Jersey 

Treasurer 

Mr.   Richard   Hanna 
Madison,  New  Jersey 

Editor  of  The  Bulletin 

Mrs.  George  L.  Turkeltaub 
Great  Neck,  New  York 

Immediate  Past  President 
Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel 
San  Francisco,  California 


Board  of  Directors 


Mr.  Paul  Antle,  Texas 

Mr.   Robert  S.  Bray,  Washington,  D.   C. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Brudno,  California 

Mrs.  Harold  E.  Factor,  Illinois 

Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Kentucky 

Mrs.  Alvin  H.  Kirsner,  Iowa 


Mr.  Bernard  M.  Krebs,  New  York 
Mrs.  Herman  Lichstein,  Minnesota 
Mr.  Arthur  Lown,  Georgia 
Mr.  Guy  Marchisio,  Connecticut 
Miss   Dorothy  Misbach,  California 
Mrs.  William  T.  Smith,  Connecticut 


(Correspondence  may  be  sent  to  persons  whose  address  is  given) 
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NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York 


National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  a  non- 
profit organization  incorporated  in  September. 
1938  to  serve  as  a  central  agency  in  carrying 
out  the  purpose  of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act, 
which  was  passed  in  June,  1938.  This  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  purchase  of  blind-made  products 
by  Federal  departments.  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  was  designated  by  authority  of 
the  Act  to  serve  as  a  channel  of  communication 
between  the  Government  Committee  (The 
Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-Made  Prod- 
ucts), Government  departments  that  purchase 
blind-made  products  and  the  non-profit  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  that  operate  industrial  shops 
and  manufacture  these  products.  In  addition, 
NIB  is  constantly  broadening  the  scope  of 
service  to  agencies  for  the  blind. 

Functions:  Administrative  responsibilities  in 
the  sale  of  blind-made  products  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  provided  by  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act: 

1.  Qualification  of  agencies  for  the  manu- 
facture of  blind-made  products. 

2.  Allocation   of  Government   orders. 

3.  Liaison  between  Government  and  con- 
tracting shops. 

4.  Determination  of  fair  market  prices  of 
items  on  the  Schedule  of  Blind-made  Products. 

5.  Study  and  recommendation  of  new  items 
for  the  Schedule  of  Blind-made  Products. 

Consultation  services  to  participating  agen- 
cies and  non-participating  agencies  on  request 
(in  the  latter  case,  at  the  discretion  of  NIB) 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  development  of 
industrial  shops  for  the  blind  in  relation  to 
going  or  anticipated  programs. 

Assistance  in  the  initiation  of  shop  programs 
which  promote  permanent  and  remunerative 
employment  for  the  blind,  and  eventual  place- 
ment in  industry. 

Development  on  a  national  basis  of  outlets 
for  the  sale  of  blind-made  products. 

Research  and  development  on  new  products 
that  the  blind  can  manufacture  advantageously. 


Centralized  procurement  of  certain  raw  ma- 
terials used  in  the  manufacture  of  blind-made 
products. 

Initiation  of  programs  to  protect  blind  work- 
ers from  exploitation  through  the  products 
they  manufacture. 

Development  of  the  Skilcraft  trademark, 
which  is  a  guarantee  to  the  public  of  an 
authentic  blind-made  quality  product. 

Provision  of  informed  opinion  on  a  na- 
tional level  on  all  matters  relating  to,  and 
for  the  improvement  of,  workshops. 

Liaison  between  industry  and  shops. 

Services:  Field  consultation  service  to  par- 
ticipating and  non-participating  agencies  in 
connection  with  qualification  for  Government 
contracts,  production  and  quality  control  pro- 
cedures and  related  problems  such  as  those 
of  purchasing,  pricing,  packaging,  marketing, 
and  adequate  training  programs  within  the 
shop. 

Field  visit  to  each  participating  agency  at 
regular  intervals  by  a  qualified  member  of 
NIB  staff  to  promote  good  agency  public  re- 
lations, to  afford  NIB  first-hand  observation 
of  problems  confronting  individual  agencies, 
and  to  assist  and  advise  in  any  one  or  more 
of  the  areas  listed. 

Conferences,  seminars  or  regional  meetings 
at  specified  periods. 

Active  participation  in  and  cooperation 
with  professional  organizations  offering  useful 
resources. 

Public  information  programs  on  a  national 
level  to  stimulate  markets  for  products  and 
skills  of  authentic  blind  industries.  At  pres- 
ent, this  includes  a  bi-monthly  publication 
and   distribution   of  film. 

Comprehensive  monthly  bulletin  service  to 
participating  agencies. 

Staff:    Robert  C.  Goodpasture,  General  Man- 
ager 
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Eugene  D.  Morgret,  Assistant  General  Man- 
ager 

Charles  W.  Foot,  General  Sales  Manager 

Charles  D.  Hommel,  Government  Sales 
Manager 

Harry  D.  Kingsbury,  Director  of  Public 
Relations 

A.  M.   D'Alessio,  Director  of  Procurement 


H.    O.    Lopez,   Director   of   Engineering 
J.    Kenneth    Kerr,    Manager,    Research    & 

Experimental  Department 
W.  J.  Goodman,  Office  Manager 
Col.    Allen    T.    Samuel,    Jr.,    Washington, 

D.C.,  Representative 
Robert    LeFevre,    Washington,    D.C.,    Con- 
sultant 
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THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  (THE  LIGHTHOUSE) 

(Founded   1905;  Inc.    1906.) 
Ill  East  59th  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York 

William  M.  Robbins,   President;   Allan  W.   Sherman,   Executive  Director 
Marian   Held,   Director,   Department   of   Direct   Services 


Serves  blind  people  of  any  age  regardless 
of  race  or  creed  in  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Queens, 
Richmond;  managed  by  Board  of  Directors; 
maintained  by  private  funds. 

Adjustment:  Social  casework,  medical 
social  service,  psychological  guidance,  pre- 
school service  for  children  and  parents,  home 
teaching  and  friendly  visiting  (also  to  hos- 
pitals and  institutions),  low  vision  lens  serv- 
ice, hearing  screening  program.  Talking 
Books,  Braille  library,  volunteer  reading 
service. 

Training:  Evaluation;  pre-vocational  and 
vocational  training,  including  instruction  in 
such  skills  and  techniques  as  Braille,  foot 
travel,  handicrafts,  home-making  and  personal 
care,  script  writing,  commercial  subjects,  in- 
cluding complete  courses  in  transcribing  typ- 
ing; English  for  foreign-born;  newsstand  op- 
eration; and  industrial  training  for  sheltered 
shops  and  outside  placement  (approved  cen- 
ter for  VRS  trainees);  scholarships  for  regular 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  and  also 
for  those  taking  special  courses;  nursery  school 
and  music  school. 

Employment:  Vocational  counseling  place- 
ment at  Lighthouse  Industries,  newsstand 
placement  and  supervision,  industrial  and 
commercial    placement,    part-time    handicrafts. 

Recreation:  Recreational  activities  for  all 
ages,  including  dramatics,  clubs,  swimming, 
bowling,  dancing,  sports  and  games,  crafts, 
social  entertainments,  choral  groups,  opera 
and   theatre   ticket  distribution. 

Research:  Encourages  glaucoma  screening 
projects  through  grants  to  hospitals  and  other 
medical  facilities;  cooperates  in  establishing 
permanent  screening  programs  in  industrial 
and  business  firms.  Applied  research  in  Low 
Vision  Lens   Services. 

Braille  Transcribing  Service:  Publishes 
two  magazines:  The  Searchlight,  free  world- 
wide distribution  to  blind  children;  The 
Lighthouse  Gleams,  for  adults;  maintains  an 
extensive  library  of  Braille  music. 


VACATION  Camps: 

Camp  Lighthouse,  Waretown,  New  Jersey 
— for  teenagers  and  young  adults.  Capacity 
52.     In  operation  for   10  weeks. 

Camp  Munger,  Cornwall,  New  York — for 
children  6-10  years.  Capacity  16.  In  opera- 
tion for  8  weeks. 

Lighthouse  Pre-school  Day  Camp — Man- 
hattan— for  children  4-6  years.     Capacity  22. 

Lighthouse  Queens  Center  Summer  Day 
Camp — for  children  8-11  years.     Capacity  35. 

River  Lighthouse  (Hardy  Memorial 
Home),  Cornwall,  New  York — for  blind 
adults,  residents  of  Greater  New  York.  Ca- 
pacity 60.     In  operation  for   10  weeks. 

Facilities  in  Queens: 

Lighthouse  Queen  Center,  60-05  Wood- 
haven  Boulevard,  Elmhurst,  provides  com- 
plete services  for  blind  residents  of  Queens 
at  its  Manhattan  headquarters.  The  Center 
is  also  used  for  the  Summer  Day  Camp  Pro- 
gram  for  blind   children. 

Residence  for  Women,  60-15  Wetherole 
Street,  Elmhurst  —  capacity  30. 

Residential  Clubhouse  for  Men,  31-65 
46th   Street,   Long  Island   City — capacity   38. 

Lighthouse  Industries,  36-20  Northern 
Boulevard,  Long  Island  City,  Carl  E.  Olsen, 
Manager.  Employs  175  blind  men  and 
women;  manufactures  and  sells  brooms,  mops, 
toy  sets,  scarfs,  brushes,  baby  blankets,  pillow 
cases,  detergents  and  a  number  of  other 
articles,  under  the  label  "Lighthouse  Quality 
Products."     Member  of  NIB. 

Public  Interest  Department,  Neil  Reiser, 
Director.  Obtains  public  support,  and  through 
the  Division  of  Public  Information  and  Edu- 
cation, all  media  are  used  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic about  the  causes  and  prevention  of  blind- 
ness and  about  the  abilities  of  blind  people. 
Also  operates  The  Lighthouse  Craftshop  at 
111  East  59th  Street,  where  blindmade  prod- 
ucts are  sold. 
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THE  OKLAHOMA  STATE  LIBRARY 

Special  Services  Division 

109  State  Capitol 
Oklahoma  City  5,  Oklahoma 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

(est.   1910;  inc.   1912) 

1607   North   Second   Street,   Harrisburg,   Pennslyvania 


Robert  H.  Stinson,  President;  Philip  N. 
Harrison,  Secretary;  F.  E.  Weaver,  Treasurer; 
Gertrude    L.    Ulshafer,   Executive    Secretary. 

Purported  to  be  the  only  voluntary,  state- 
aided,  State- Wide  organization  for  the  blind 
in  the  country  actually  functioning  upon  the 
state-wide  level. 

( 1 )  Serving  the  general  well-being  of 
Pennsylvanians,  already  blind  or  partially 
sighted,  including  gainful  employment;  (2) 
Preventing  unnecessary  blindness  in  intimate 
collaboration  with  medical  and  auxiliary  pro- 
fessions. This  Association  functions  through 
its  corporate  headquarters  at  the  above  Harris- 
burg address  and  31  local  branches.  The 
parent  organization  directly  serves  the  24 
Pennsylvania  counties  in  which  no  branches 
have  been  established. 

Branch  Addresses: 

Armstrong-Indiana    Branch,    115    North    6th 

Street,  Butler 
Beaver     County     Branch,     6 16 — 4th     Street, 

Beaver  Falls 
Bedford  Branch,  209  West  Pitt  Street,  Bedford 
Berks  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  2020 

Hampden  Boulevard,  Reading 
Blair-Centre    Branch,    1912-14 — 8th    Avenue, 

Altoona 
Bucks  County  Branch,  171  South  Main  Street, 

Doylestown 
Butler  County  Branch,  308  West  Cunningham 

Street,  Butler 
Cambria    County    Branch,    301    Vine    Street, 

Johnstown 
Carbon-Monroe      Branch,      44      Susquehanna 

Street,  Jim  Thorpe 
Chester     County     Branch,     71     South     First 

Avenue,  Coatesville 
Delaware  County  Branch,  100-106  West  15th 

Street,  Chester 
Erie    County    Branch,    230    East    21st    Street, 

Erie 
Fayette  County  Branch,  51  North  Mt.  Vernon 

Avenue,  Uniontown 


Hazleton   Branch,   571    Alter  Street,  Hazleton 
Juniata   Foundation   Branch,   South  Main   and 

West  Hale  Streets,  Lewistown 
Lackawanna     Branch,     228     Adams     Avenue, 

Scranton 
Lancaster  County   Branch,   506   West  Walnut 

Street,   Lancaster 
Lawrence  County  Branch,  319  North  Jefferson 

Street,  New  Castle 
Lehigh     County     Branch,     614     North     13th 

Street,  Allentown 
Lower    Susequehanna    Branch,    241    Chestnut 

Street,  Sunbury 
Lycoming     County     Branch,     901     Memorial 

Avenue,  Williamsport 
Mercer    County    Branch,    69    South    Oakland 

Avenue,  Sharon 
Montgomery     County     Association     for     the 

Blind,      702-04      West     Marshall      Street, 

Norristown 
Northampton  County  Branch,  129  East  Broad 

Street,  Bethlehem 
Philadelphia   Association    for   the   Blind,    100 

East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh    Branch,    308    South    Craig    Street, 

Pittsburgh 
Tri-County  Branch,  2336  North  Third  Street, 

Harrisburg 
Venango    County    Branch,    406    West    First 

Street,  Oil  City 
Washington  County  Branch,  254  North  Main 

Street,  Washington 
Westmoreland  County  Branch,  103  Alexander 

Avenue,  Greensburg 
Wilkes-Barre   Branch,    35    East   Union    Street, 

Wilkes-Barre 

The  Association's  Mobile  Eye  Clinic  has  in 
its  short  lifetime  examined  the  eyes  of  ap- 
proximately 1,574  medically  indigent  Penn- 
sylvanians in  those  rural  areas  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  which  local,  professional  eye 
services  are  rarely  available,  if  ever.  This 
Mobile  Clinic  is  operated  in  intimate  coopera- 
tion with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
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PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

(Founded  1829) 

Water  town  72,  Massachusetts 


Serving  Blind  Children  of  New  England 

AND 

Deaf-Blind  Children  from  Many  States 


In  cooperation  with  Boston  University 
School  of  Education,  Perkins  has  two  teacher- 
training  programs:  one  for  teachers  of  blind 
children,  the  other  for  teachers  of  deaf-blind 
children.     Both  courses  are  graduate  level. 

The  teacher-training  department  seeks  the 
cooperation    of    members    of    the    AAWB    in 


recruiting     superior     college     graduates     with 
suitable  personalities  for  these  courses. 

General   scholarship   aid   is   available. 

A    descriptive    brochure    may    be    obtained 
from 

Dr.   Edward   J.   Waterhouse,   Director 


William  T.  Heisler,  Head,  Department  of  Teacher  Training,  with  thiree  trtfinees 
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PORTSMOUTH  LIONS  CLUB 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 
E.  E.  Harrell,  Secretary 


The  Portsmouth  Lions  Club  has  two  activi- 
ties; however,  its  main  activity  deals  with 
sight  conservation.  Jake  Jacobson  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Sight  Conservation  Commit- 
tee since  1937  with  the  exception  of  one 
year  when  he  was  President  of  the  Club. 
During  these  years  the  work  of  this  Commit- 
tee has  grown  and,  at  the  present  time,  the 
Portsmouth  Lions  Club,  with  the  cooperation 
of  ophthalmologits,  optometrists  and  opti- 
cians, serves  approximately  500  cases  a  year. 
In  addition  to  eye  examinations  and  the  sup- 
plying of  glasses,  the  Portsmouth  Lions  Club 
performs,   through    the    ophthalmologists,    ap- 


proximately twenty  operations  a  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Club  expends  approxi- 
mately  $6,000   a  year   for   this   work. 

During  the  year  1958  the  Club  appropriated 
$10,000  to  the  Portsmouth  General  Hospital, 
which  is  planing  a  building  program  of  ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,  and  this  money  will 
be  used  to  set  up  and  equip  an  eye  clinic. 

In  addition  to  the  work  described  above, 
the  Portsmouth  Lions  Club  supplies  white 
canes  and  makes  contributions  to  state  agen- 
cies, etc.,  in  advancement  of  the  work  for 
the   blind. 
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SECOND  SIGHT-GUIDE  DOG  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Established  in    1946  as   Guiding  Eyes,   Inc. 
Incorporated  since  1949  as  Guide  Dog  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Administrative   Office:    71-11   Austin   St.,   Forest  Hills   75,   N.  Y. 
School,  Training  and  Recreation  Center:    Smithtown,   Long  Island 


"Guiding  Eyes" 


"Second  Sight' 


Second  Sight-Guide  Dog  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  is  a  non-profit  organization 
incorporated  under  the  Membership  Corpora- 
tion Laws  of  New  York  State  and  is  supported 
entirely  by  public  contributions  and  annual 
memberships.  It  is  directed  by  an  elected 
Board  who  serve  voluntarily  .  .  .  without 
compensation. 

Purpose:  To  provide  scientifically  trained 
guide  dogs  to  blind  men  and  women  through- 
out the  United  States,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  lead  productive  and  independent  lives. 

Qualifications:  Total  blindness  or  such 
little  light  perception  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  proper  use  of  the  dog.  Good  physi- 
cal and  mental  health.  Constructive  purpose 
and  the  ability  to  provide  proper  care  and 
housing   for   the  dog. 

Classes:  To  allow  for  maximum  individual 
instruction,  classes  are  composed  of  six  to 
eight  students  and  are  scheduled   every  other 


month.  The  training  course  requires  a  mini- 
mum residence  of  four  weeks  at  the  Train- 
ing Center  in  Smithtown,  L.  I. 

Tuition:  None.  The  course  includes  the 
trained  guide  dog;  instruction  in  its  use  and 
care;  board  and  lodging;  equipment;  and  post 
graduate  consultation  and  follow-up. 

Transportation:  Student  pays  own  trans- 
portation. However,  assistance  is  given  when 
necessary. 

Additional  Services:  Vacation  Program 
...  a  recreational  program  for  graduates 
with  their  Guiding  Eye  or  Second  Sight  guide 
dogs,  integrated  with  prospective  students  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
Foundation's  guide  dog  program. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Sachs,  President 

Awarded  the  AAWB  Seal  of  Good  Practice 
for  1961 
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The  Most  Experienced 

Dog  Guide  School 

in  America 


THE  SEEING  EYE, 
INC. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Founded  in  1929 


Serving  the  United 
States  and  Canada 


During  1962  (our  Thirty-Third  Year)  the  total  number  of  dogs  placed  in  service  will 
surpass  Four  Thousand  Three  Hundred. 

Ask  your  local  or  state  agency  for  information,  or  write  directly  to  The  Seeing  Eye.  Films, 
literature  and  advisory  counsel  in  mobility  rehabilitation  are  available  on  request.  Qualified 
applicants  served  promptly  and  professionally. 
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SOCIAL  CENTER  FOR  THE  BLIND 

604  University  Street 

Seattle  1,  Washington 

MAin  4-7363 


The  Center  is  providing  blind  people,  their 
families  and  friends  with  social,  recreational 
and    informal   educational    activities. 

The  Social  Center  was  opened  November 
1948  and  in  August  1951  was  incorporated 
as  an  independent  agency  of  the  Community 
Chest  and  Council  with  its  own  Board  of 
Trustees. 

All  operating  funds  come  from  the  United 
Good  Neighbors  organization.  The  Center 
has  a  special  projects  fund  and  a  building 
fund  supported  by  friends  of  the  Center 
through  their  generosity.  Special  projects 
funds  are  used  to  secure  equipment  and  other 
items  necessary  to  carry  on  the  Center's  many 
activities. 

Activities:  Bowling,  Camera  Club,  Chess, 
Card  Games,  Checkers,  Bingo,  Movies,  Sew- 
ing, Potluck  Dinners,  Picnics,  Boat  Cruises, 
Ceramics,  Group  Singing,  Cane  Travel,  Cook- 
ing, Drama,  Dancing. 

Services:   Classes  in  many  subjects  are  in- 


stituted as  the  need  arises,  such  as  Braille 
Reading,  Homemaking,  Cooking,  Typewrit- 
ing,  Handwriting. 

Consultation  is  offered  to  families,  in  which 
there  is  a  blind  member,  on  how  to  best  help 
him  in   his  adjustment. 

The  Social  Center  assists  in  procuring  spe- 
cial tools,  aids  and  devices,  such  as  Braille 
watches,  timers,  micrometers,  insulin  syringes 
and  many  other  items. 

Volunteer  Readers  will  record  text  material 
to  suit  an  individual's  needs  .  .  .  Student's 
Study  Matter,  News  Magazines,  etc. 

Referrals  are  made  to  other  agencies  serv- 
ing the  blind. 

We  believe  in  the  soundness  and  effective- 
ness of  our  program.  We  will  continue  to 
do  everything  we  are  now  doing  and  also  be 
aware  of  changes  in  needs  which  might  alter 
our  program  of  serving  blind  people  of  our 
community,  and  their  families. 
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VOLUNTEERS  SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

332   South   13th   Street,   Philadelphia   7,   Pennsylvania 

A  national  volunteer  organization  which 
produces  material  in  hand-transcribed  and 
pressed  Braille,  sound  recordings  on  disc  and 
magnetic  tape,  and  which  embosses  and  dis- 
tributes Braille  periodicals. 
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Key  to  Classification 

a.  Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city-wide, 
county  and  local  work  for  the  blind,  executive 
heads  of  workshops  and  industrial  homes  for  the 
blind,  and  executive  heads  of  homes  for  the 
blind. 

b.  Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement  agents  and 
field  officers  for  the  blind,  except  business  en- 
terprise specialists. 

c.  Home  teachers  and  social  workers  other  than 
home  teachers  engaged  in  woi-k  with  the  blind. 

d.  Lay  and  non-profesional  group.  (This  group 
shall  be  composed  of  persons  employed  in  work 
for  the  blind  or  prevention  of  blindness  on  a 
non-professional  level,  and  any  other  persons 
interested  though  not  employed  in  work  for  the 
blind  or  prevention  of  blindness). 

e.  Executive  heads  of  any  commission  or  associa- 
tion   doing   state-wide  work   for   the  blind. 

f.  Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for  the 
blind  and  professional  staff  members. 

g.  Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day  schoo' 
classes  for  the  blind,  and  teachers  in  residential 
and  public  school  classes  for  the  blind. 

h.  Librarians  for  the  blind,  administrative  heads 
of  publishing  houses  for  the  blind,  and  all 
others  engaged  pr  interested  in  publishing  foi- 
the  blind  in  any  process. 

i.    Business  enterprise  specialists  for  the  blind. 


Explanation  of  Symbols 

*Life  Member. 

t  Installment  Life  Member. 

^Honorary  Life  Member. 


ALABAMA   (28) 

BISHOP,  Alexander  R.   (b) 

Supv.  Training  Counselor  &  Placement  Officer, 

Ala.  Inst,  for  Deaf  &  Blind,   P.  O.  Drawer  17, 

Talladega. 
BROOKS,  Alfred  D.   (b) 

Asst.    Chief,    Center    f/t    Blind,    VA    Hospital, 

P.  O.  Box  511,  Tuskegee. 
CANERDAY,  Sam  L.   (b) 

Counselor,    St.    Voc.    Rehab.    Agency,    1001    E. 

Broad  St.,  Gadsden. 
CLEMENTS,  Stanley  W.   (b) 

Dist.  Supv.,  St.  Voc.  Rehab.  Agency,  2421  21st 

Ave.,   Northport. 


COOPER,  Alex  L.   (b) 

Counselor,    Adult    Blind    Dept.,    Ala.    Inst,    for 

Deaf  &   Blind,   466  S.  Lawrence,  Montgomery. 
CULPEPPER,  Herman  T.    (b) 

Counselor,     St.     Voc.     Rehab.     Agency,     629     S. 

18th  St..  Birmingham. 
DeLONG,  Charles  J.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Adult  Blind  Dept.,  Ala.  Inst,  for 

Deaf  &  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  268,  Talladega. 
GENTRY,   E.  H.    (a) 

Asst.  Adm.,  Ala.  Inst,  for  Deaf  &  Blind,  P.   O. 

Drawer  17,  Talladega. 
GLENN,  Miles  A.   (b) 

Chief  Instructor  f/t  Blind,  VA  Hospital,   P.   O. 

Box  539,  Tuskegee. 
GRANGER,  John  L.   (a) 

Production    Mgr.   of   Shops,    Adult   Blind   Dept., 

Ala.   Inst,  for  Deaf  &   Blind,   P.   O.  Drawer   17, 

Talladega. 
GREGORY,  Roy  G.   (b) 

Counselor,  St.  Voc.  Rehab.  Agency,  629  S.   18th 

St.,  Birmingham. 

HARRIS,  James  O.    (b) 

Counselor,    Adult    Blind    Dept.,    Ala.    Inst,    for 
Deaf  &  Blind,  P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega. 

HILL,   Mrs.   Exie  D.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Adult  Blind  Dept.,  Ala.  Inst,  for 

Deaf  &  Blind,  466  S.  Lawrence,  Montgomery. 
HURT,  George  L.   (b) 

Asst.    Supv.,    St.    Voc.    Rehab.    Agency,    629    S. 

18th  St.,  Birmingham. 
IVEY,  Travis   (g) 

Instructor,    Adult    Blind    Dept.,    Ala.    Inst,    for 

Deaf  &  Blind.  P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega. 
JACOBS,  Homer  L.   (b) 

Asst.    Supv.,    St.    Voc.    Rehab.    Agency,    466    S. 

Lawrence,    Montgomery. 

McCALEB,  J.  W.  (b) 

Counselor,     St.     Voc.     Rehab.     Agency,     566     S. 
Perry  St.,  Montgomery. 

McCLAIN,  Vera   (c)  . 

Home    Teacher,    Ala.    Inst,    for    Deaf    &    Blind, 
629  S.  18th  St.,  Birmingham. 

McFADEN,  George  G.   (e) 

Supv.,    Services    f/t    Blind,    Voc.    Rehab.    Div., 
416  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Montgomery. 

PARSONS,  Joe   (b) 

Counselor,   St.    Voc.   Rehab.  Agency,   1711   Har- 
grove Rd.,  Tuscaloosa. 

PARSONS,  John  B.   (b) 

Counselor,    Ala.    Inst,    for    Deaf    &    Blind,    629 
S.  18th  St.,  Birmingham. 
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ROWE,  Charles  H.   (i) 

Counselor,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ.  Voc.  Rehab.,  P.   O. 

Box   1366,  Decatur. 
RYALS,  Charles  E.    (br) 

Counselor,    St.   Voc.    Rehab.    Service,    503    Conti 

St.,  Mobile. 
SLATE,  Royce   (i) 

Business    Enterprises,    Ala.    Inst,    for    Deaf    & 

Blind,  P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega. 
TATUM,  Braxton   (a) 

Gen.   Mgr.    (Workshop),    Ala.   Inst,   for  Deaf  & 

Blind,    Adult    Blind    Dept.,    P.    O.    Drawer    17, 

Talladega. 
VANCE,  Harrell  T.    (j) 

Counselor,    Ala.    Inst,    for    Deaf    &    Blind,    507 

Herring  St.,  Dothan. 
WHITTEN,  C.  W.   (a) 

Gen.    Mgr.,    Mobile    Ass'n.    f/t    Blind,    500    St. 

Michael  St.,  Mobile. 
WISE,  O.  F.   (e) 

Dir.,   St.   Dept.    of   Educ,    416    St.   Office   Bldg., 

Montgomery. 


ARIZONA    (2) 

STONE,  Mrs.  Harlene   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Dept.  Public  Welfare,  Capi- 
tol Annex  Bldg.,  Phoenix. 

WILBER,  Dr.  Louise   (gl 

Supv.    Teacher,    Ariz.    St.   School   f/t   Blind   a/t 
Deaf,  Tucson. 


ARKANSAS   (22) 

BAXTER,  E.  Russell   (b) 

Supv.,    Services    f/t    Blind,    Ark.    Voc.    Rehab. 

Service,   109  W.   12th  St.,  Little  Rock. 
BELL,  Bailey  P.   (c) 

Caseworker,    Ark.    Voc.    Rehab.    Services,    2811 

Fair   Park   Blvd.,   Little  Rock. 
BURKE,  Oliver  H.   (b) 

Chief   Instr.,    Ark.    Enterprises    f/t   Blind,    2811 

Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 

CHILES,  J.  E.   (g) 

Prin.,  Ark.  School  f/t  Blind,  2600  W.  Markham, 

Little  Rock. 
CORDELL,  Jim   (b) 

Mobility    Instr.,     Ark.     Enterprises     f/t     Blind, 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 
GOODRUM,  A.  B.   (c) 

Caseworker,    Ark.    Voc.    Rehab.    Services,    2811 

Fair   Park   Blvd.,   Little  Rock. 
GOODRUM,  Mrs.  A.  B.   (b) 

Instr.,    Ark.    Enterprises    f/t    Blind,    2811    Fair 

Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 
GREEN,  Marvin  A.   (d) 

Box  66,  Stephens. 
HOPE,  Robert  C.   (b) 

Counselor,     Ark.     Rehab.     Services,     2600     W. 

Markham,  Little  Rock. 
JACKSON,  Roy  E.    (i) 

Mgr.,    Vending    Stand    Program,    Ark.    Rehab. 

Service,  109  W.  12th  St.,  Little  Rock. 
KOLB,  Dr.  W.  Payton   (b) 

Consultant   in    Psychiatry,   S.W.   Rehab.   Center 

f/t  Blind,  Little  Rock. 
*KUMPE,  Roy   (e) 

Mng.  Dir.,  Ark.  Enterprises  f/t  Blind,  2811  Fair 

Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 
LAMPKIN,  Lila   (a) 

Adm.    Asst.,    Ark.    Enterprises    f/t    Blind,    2811 

Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 
MANN,  W.  A.   (b) 

In    Training,    Ark.   Enterprises   f/t   Blind,   2811 

Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 
METCALFE,  Rena  Mae   (c) 

Supv.    &    Crafts    Instr.,    Ark.    Enterprises    f/t 

Blind,  2812  S.  Tyler,  Little  Rock. 


PLANT,  Edna  W.    (c) 

Residential    Supv.,    Ark.    Enterprises    f/t   Blind, 

2812  S.  Tyler,  Little  Rock. 
SALLEE,  Diana   (b) 

Instr.,    Ark.    Enterprises    f/t    Blind,    2811    Fair 

Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 
SMITH,  Rev.  Jeff  (a) 

Supt.,    Ark.    Lighthouse  f/t   Blind,    1706    E.   9th 

St.,  Little  Rock. 
STROUD,  Marshall  D.   (c) 

Caseworker,     Ark.     Voc.     Rehab.     Service,     707 

Creath  St.,  Jonesboro. 
THUME,  Mrs.  Lee  (c) 

Caseworker,     Ark.     Voc.     Rehab.     Services     f/t 

Blind,  109  W.  12th  St.,  Little  Rock. 
THUME,  Lyle   (b) 

Psychologist-Counselor,     S.W.     Rehab.     Center, 

2812  S.  Tyler,  Little  Rock. 
WOOLLY,  J.  M.   (g) 

Supt.,    Ark.    School    f/t    Blind,    2600    W.    Mark- 
ham, Little  Rock. 


CALIFORNIA   (26) 

*ATKINSON,  J.  Robert   (d) 

5427  Barton  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
tBINDT,  Mrs.  Juliet  (c) 

Home    Teacher-Counselor    f/t    Adult    Blind,    St. 

Dept.    of    Educ,    Field    Rehab.    Services,     2709 

Derby  St.,  Berkeley. 
BUELL,  Dr.  Charles   (g) 

Athletic    Dir.,     Calif.     School     f/t     Blind,    3001 

Derby  St.,  Berkeley. 
COY,  Mrs.  Rose   (d) 

Secy.,   Braille  Inst,   of  Amer.,    741   N.   Vermont 

Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
DAUTERMAN,  William  L.   (b) 

Voc.     Services,     Dept.     of     Physical     Medicine, 

Stanford  Medical  School,  300  Pasteur  Dr..  Palo 

Alto. 

DRAKE,  H.  F.   (c) 

Field  Secy.,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 
10529  Anderson,  Loma  Linda. 

GIBSON,  Mrs.  Amedee  (h) 

Chairman,    Com.    on    Baha'i    Service    f/t    Blind, 
842  N.  Hayworth  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

HITCHCOCK,   (Mr.)   Carol   (b) 

Chief,   Blind  Med.  Rehab.,  Veterans  Adm.  Cen- 
ter,  1718  N.  Sierra  Bonita,  Los  Angeles. 

HOUK,  Mrs.  Alberta   (c) 

Field  Worker,  St.  Dept.   of  Educ,   421  W.  27th 
St..  Merced. 

HUNT,  Alan  T.   (d) 

2056  Rodney  Dr.,  Los  Angeles. 

JOHNS,  William  F.   (f) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Guide   Dogs    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box 
235,  San  Rafael. 

JOHNSON,  J.  Milton   (f) 

Dir.,    Social    Welfare    Dept.,     Braille    Inst,    of 
Amer.,  741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

LAFFEY.  Mrs.  Ruth   (g) 

Braille   Inst,    of   Amer.,    741   N.   Vermont   Ave., 
Los  Angeles. 

LOWENFELD,  Dr.  Berthold   (g) 

Supt.,   Calif.   School   f/t  Blind,   3001   Derby  St., 
Bei'keley. 

McCRARY,  Bernece   (c) 

Supv.,    Teacher-Counselor    f/t    Blind,    St.    Dept. 
of  Educ,  721  Capitol  Ave.,  Sacramento. 

OEN,  Olga   (c) 

Field    Worker    f/t    Adult    Blind,    St.    Dept.    of 
Educ,  721  Capitol  Ave.,  Sacramento. 

RADCLIFF,  Mrs.  Frances   (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Bur.    of    Rehab.,    Dept.    of 
Educ,  620  Times  Bldg.,  Long  Beach. 

RADCLIFF,  Wilbur  (c) 

Home    Teacher-Counselor,    Dept.    of    Educ,    217 
W.  First  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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RUBIN,  Mrs.  Barbara  Blatt  (h) 

Volunteer  Braille  Transcriber,  4634  Safford  bt., 
Fresno. 

RUMSEY,  Winfield  S.    (a)  ,,„„„„  , 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,   1097  Howard 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

RUSSELL,  Mrs.  Doris  M.   (c)  „       ^     .        , 

Field    Worker    f/t    Adult    Blind,    St.    Dept.    of 
Educ,  P.  O.  Box  903,  Apple  Valley. 

SEPTINELLI,  Anthony  E.   (e) 

Supv.,    Services    f/t   Blind,    St.   Dept.   of   Educ, 
721  Capitol  Ave..  Sacramento. 

SORRELS,  Edwin  Lee,   (b)  „  .    .      o 

Voc.    Rehab.    Counselor,    St.    Voc.    Rehab.    Serv- 
ices, 515  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 

STUART,  Harry  W.   (e)  ,.     .      „       ^j 

Gen.    Mgr.,    Calif.    Ind.     f/t    Blind.    St.    Educ. 

Bldg.,  721  Capitol  Ave.,  Sacramento. 
SUTCLIFFE,  Dorothy  D.   (g)  o  v.     i 

Resource    Teacher,    Braille,    Hawthorne    School 

Dist.,  235  E.  129th  St.,  Hawthorne. 
VOGES,  (Miss)   Marion  L.  (c) 

4821  Tocaloma  Lane,  LaCanada. 

WELLS,  Merle  B.   (c)  ,      .    a 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 
1234  Elden  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

COLORADO   (9) 

*BARKHAUSEN,  Mrs.  Kathryn  C.    (d) 

2844  Dahlia  St.,  Denver. 
BENTSON,  Mrs.  Mark   (d) 

8865  W.  20th  Ave.,  Lakewood. 
DAVIS,  Mrs.  Helen  K.   (h) 

Librarian,   Denver  Pub.  Library.  Div.  of  Work 

w/t  Blind,  Denver. 
LAMPE,   (Miss)   Thais   (c) 

Supv.  of  Home  Teachers,  Rehab,  f/t  Blind,   100 

W.  7th  Ave.,  Denver. 
NAZARENUS,  Oliver   (c) 

Dist.  Repr..  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 

2530  Ninth  St.,  Boulder. 
RITTER,  Charles  G.   (b)  ,    ,      „        . 

Chief,    Voc.    Rehab.,    Dept.    of    Rehab.    Services 

f/t  Blind,  100  W.  7th  Ave.,  Denver. 

STELLE,  Roy  M.   (g)  „,.    j    r.  i 

Supt.,  Colo.  School  f/t  Deaf  a/t  Blind,  Colora- 
do Springs. 

STEVENSON,  Kenneth  W.    (d) 
6025  E.  Third  Ave.,  Denver. 

TYNAR,  Claude  (e)  ,        ^    » 

St.  Supv.,  Services  f/t  Blind,   100  W.  7th  Ave.. 
Denver. 

CONNECTICUT   (11) 

ANDERSON,  Mrs.  Jean  W.   (c) 

Supv.   of   Home   Teachers,    St.    Board   of   Educ, 

St.  Office  Bldg.,  Hartford. 
AVE-LALLEMANT,  Frederick  W.   (a) 

Supv.,    Industries    &    Sales,    Bd.    of    Educ.    o,  t 

Blind,  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Hartford. 
BERGER,  Lorraine  N.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Bd.    of    Educ.    o/t    Blind,    St. 

Office  Bldg.,  Hartford. 
CAMERON,  John  P.    (c)  , 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Ass  n., 

18  Indian  Neck  Ave.,  Branford. 
CHARNES,  Edith  F.   (c)  .    ^      „ 

Home    Teacher,    Bd.    of    Educ.    o/t    Blind,    St. 

Office  Bldg.,  Hartford. 
JOHNS,  Frank,  Jr.   (g) 

Supt.    Oakhill    School,    120    Holcomb    St.,    Hart- 
ford. 
McCOLLAM,  H.  Kenneth   (e) 

Exec.   Secy.,   Bd.   of  Educ.  o/t  Blind,  St.   Office 

Bldg.,  Hartford. 
*PLATT,  Philip  S.,  Ph.D.   (d) 

P.  O.  603,  Madison. 


SCHWARTZ,  Hyman   (d) 

S  &  S  Arts  &  Crafts,  Colchester. 
SLOPAK,  Abraham,  A.B.,  M.A.   (d) 

S  &  S  Leathercraft,  Colchester. 

SNOW,  Ben  (d) 

Route  Mgr.,  533  Sport  Hill  Rd.,  Easton. 

DELAWARE   (14) 

*ALLEN,  Mrs.  Margaret  S.   (g) 

Teacher,    Kynlyn    Apts.,    Riverside    Drive,    Wil- 
mington. 
BALOT,  Norman   (b) 

Counselor,   Dela.   Comm.   f/t  Blind,   305   W.   8th 
St.,  Wilmington. 
BURKHARD,  Mrs.  Rose  (g) 

Asst.    Teacher,    Sunny    Brook    Nursery    School, 
Dela.   Com.   f/t   Blind,    1205  Milltown   Rd.,   Wil- 
mington. 
CAPODANNO,  Mrs.  Alice  (c) 

Caseworker,  Dela.  Com.  f/t  Blind,   305   W.   8th 
St.,  Wilmington. 

*CUMMINGS,  Dr.  Francis  J.   (e) 

Exec.    Secy.,    Dela.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    305    W. 
8th  St.,  Wilmington. 

*CUMMINGS,  Mrs.  Katherine  V.   (d) 

504  Ruxton  Dr.,  Georgian  Terrace,  Wilmington. 

DEMANOP,  Sebastian   (c> 

Home   Teacher,    Dela.    Com.    f/t   Blind,    305    W. 

8th  St.,  Wilmington. 
DURNALL,  Mrs.  Ruth  T.   (c) 

Field    Worker,    Dela.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    305    W. 

8th  St.,  Wilmington. 
HATHAWAY,  William  Henry   (i) 

Vending    Stand    Supv.,    Dela.    Com.    f/t    Blind, 

305  W.  8th  St..  Wilmington. 
JONES,  Howard  T.   (e) 

Finance     Officer,    Dela.     Com.     f/t     Blind,     305 

W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington. 
KURTZ,  Howard  C.   (d) 

1401  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Wilmington. 
MADEN,  Mrs.  Lillian  B.   (c) 

Case    Supv.,    Dela.     Com.    f/t    Blind,    305    W. 

8th  St.,  Wilmington. 
*MANNING,  Catherine  A.   (d) 

Secy..    Dela.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    305    W.    8th    St., 

Wilmington. 
MARSHALL,  Harry  B.   (e) 

Shop    Foreman,   Dela.    Com.    f/t   Blind,    305    W. 

8th  St.,  Wilmington. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA   (70) 

ALLENSWORTH,  Carl   (d) 

Vending    Stand    Mgr.,    Wash.    Soc.    f/t    Blind, 
3700  30th  PI.,  N.E.,  Washington. 

BAACH,  Stanley  L.   (d) 

Invesstment    Bldg.,    1511    K    St.,    N.    W.,    Wash- 
ington. 
BAST,  Irvin  L.   (d) 

Vending    Stand   Operator,    336    12th    St.,   S.    E., 

Washington. 
BLEDSOE,  C.  Warren   (b) 

Asst.    Chief.    Div.    of   Services    t/t   Blind,    OVR, 

Dept.  HEW,  Washington. 
BRAY,  Robert  S.    (h) 

Chief,    Div.    f/t    Blind,    Library    of    Congress, 

Washington. 
BROWN,  William   (i) 

Stand    Program    Supv.,    Wash.    Soc.    f/t    Blind, 

2324  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
BROWNING,  Edmund  L.,  Jr.   (d) 

Attorney,  3145  N  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
BROWNING,  Mary  Ruth   (d) 

Secy.,    AAWB,    Investment   Bldg.,    1511    K    St., 

N.  W.,  Washington. 
BURCHFIELD,  William   (d) 

Dictaphone  Typist,  Federal  Power  Comm.,  1920 

Biltmore  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
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CAMPBELL,  George  C.   (d) 

Sales  Repr.,  Friendship  Greetings,  Inc.,   107  5th 

St..  S.  E.,  Washington. 
CARMODY,  John  J.   (i) 

Bd.   of  Dir.,  Wash.   Soc.   f/t   Blind,  2324  F  St., 

N.  W.,  Washington. 
COAXES,  Col.  T.  P.   (f) 

Com.  on  Blind-made  Products,   1025  Investment 

Bldg.,  Washington. 
COOK,  Mabel  R.   (i) 

Bd.   of  Dir.,  Wash.   Soc.   f/t   Blind,  2324   F  St., 

N.  W.,  Washington. 
COSGROVE,  Elizabeth   (c) 

Study     Dir.,     Home     Teaching     Study,     AAWB, 

424  Investment  Bldg.,  Washington. 
DODSON,  Mrs.  Elizabeth   (d> 

Wash.     Soc.    f/t    Blind.    2324    F    St.,    N.     W., 

Washington. 
DORF.  Mrs.  Maxine   (h) 

Braille  Instr.,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Washington. 
DUVALL,  Edward,  Jr.    (i) 

Bd.   of  Dir..   Wash.   Soc.   f/t  Blind.   2324  F  St., 

N.  W.,  Washington. 
DYER.  William  H.   (i) 

Bd.   of  Dir.,   Wash.   Soc.   f/t  Blind,  2324  F  St., 

N.  W.,  Washington. 
ECKER,  Helen    (d) 

3834  McKinley  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
ELMBERG.  Donald  E.   (f) 

Natl.  Service  Dir.,  Blinded  Veterans  Assn.,  3408 

Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
FEREBEE,  E.  Emory   (f) 

Deputy  Dir.,  OVR,  Dept.  HEW,  Washington. 
tGALLOZZI,  Charles  (h) 

Asst.    Chief,    Div.    f/t    Blind,    Library    of   Con- 
gress, Washington. 
GAMBARO,  Stephen  A.   (b) 

Chief,    Div.    f/t   Blind,    D.    C.    Rehab.   Div.,    819 

9th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
GANT,  Mrs.  Constance  A.   (c) 

Social  Worker,   Columbia  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind, 

2021  14th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
GROSECLOSE,  Elgin   (d) 

4813  Woodway  Lane,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
HAGLE.  Alfred  D.   (h) 

Head,     Reference     &     Circulation,     Library     of 

Congress,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  Washington. 
HAINES,  Alice  (c) 

Community   Services,    Columbia    Lighthouse   f/t 

Blind,  2021  14th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

HEARTFIELD,  Seth,  Jr.   (i) 

Wash.  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington. 

HERZOG,  Henry  W.   (i) 

Wash.  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington. 

HILLEGEIST,  Charles  H.   (i) 

Pres.,  Wash.  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington. 

HOLLAND,  Dan   (i) 

Wash.  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.  W..  Wash- 
ington. 

HONEMANN,  Kenneth   (i) 

Stand    Program    Supv.,    Wash.    Soc.    f/t    Blind, 
2324  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

tHOYT,  Miss  Adelia  M.   (d) 

3050  R  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

HUGHES,  Alison   (d) 

Secy.,  AAWB,  424   Investment  Bldg.,  Washing- 
ton. 

HUNT,  Joseph   (t) 

Asst.  Dir.,  OVR,  Dept.  HEW,  Washington. 

JOHNSON,  J.  Arthur  (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Columbia    Lighthouse    f/t    Blind, 

2021  14th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 


•JORALMON.  John  E.   (i) 

Gen.    Mgr.,    Wash.    Soc.    f/t   Blind,    2324   F   St., 
N.  W.,  Washington. 

JUMPER,  Sally  A.   (d) 

2929  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

KEEBLER,  M.  G.   (i) 

Asst.    Gen.    Mgr.,    Wash.    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    2324 
F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

KORB,  Alfred  (h) 

Technical    Adviser,   Div.    f/t   Blind,    Library    of 
Congress,  Washington. 

LeFEVRE,  Robert  (f) 

Secy.,   Com.  on   Purchase  of  Blind-made  Prod- 
ucts, 1025  Investment  Bldg.,  Washington. 

MAGERS,  George  A.   (b) 

Rehab.     Specialist,     Services     t/t     Blind,     OVR, 
Dept.  HEW,  Washington. 

MALONEY,  Edward  K.  (i) 

Wash.  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington. 

MUNSTER,  Clayton  G.   (d) 

Secy.,   Div.   f/t   Blind,   D.C.  Dept.   Voc.   Rehab., 

819  9th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
NAGLE,  John  F.  (f) 

Adm.    Asst.,    Natl.    Federation    o/t    Blind,    1908 

Que  St.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
PETERS,  Charles  A.   (d) 

4892  MacArthur  Blvd.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
PINCUSPY.  George   (i) 

Stand    Program    Supv.,    Wash.    Soc.    f/t    Blind, 

2324  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
PUTH,  A.  D.   (f) 

Asst.    Dir.,   Natl.    Rehab.    Assn.,    1025    Vermont 

Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

QUIGLEY.  Stephen  P.   (f) 

U.S.  Office  Voc.  Rehab.,  Dept.  HEW,  Washing, 
ton. 

RAGLAND,  Edward  F.   (d) 
1017  Bai-r  Bldg.,  Washington. 

RAPLEY,  Mrs.  Frances  F.   (c} 

Social  Worker,   Columbia  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind, 
2021  14th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

RING,  Mrs.  Elinor   (g) 

Dir.,  The  Pilot  School  for  Blind  Children,  4300 
Brandywine  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
tRIVES,  Louis  H.,  Jr.   (f) 

Chief,    Services    f/t    Blind,    OVR,    Dept.    HEW, 
Washington. 
*ROBINSON,  Leonard  A.    fb) 

Supv.,     Section     f/t     Blind,     D.C.     Dept.     Voc. 
Rehab.,  819  9th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

SCHLOSS,  Irvin  P.   Cf) 

Legislative     Analyst,     Amer.     Fdn.     f/t     Blind, 
Sheridan  Bldg.,   Washington. 

SHANAHAN,  Mrs.  Doris   (d) 

Stand  Mgr.,  Wash.  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  4000  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

SHORE,  Mrs.  Paul  E.   (i) 

Wash.  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington. 

SMITH,  J.  Morrison   (i) 

Wash.  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  2324  F  St..  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington. 

SMITH,  William  F.    (i) 

Stand    Program    Supv.,    Wash.    Soc.    f/t    Blind, 
2324  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

SWITZER,  Mary  E.   (f) 

Dir.,  OVR,  Dept.  HEW,  Washington. 

TALKINGTON,  Robert  G.  (h) 

Mgmt.  Asst.,  Library  of  Congress,  Division  f/t 
Blind,  Washington. 

THOMPSON,  Dr.  William  W.   (t) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Blinded  Veterans   Assn.,   3408   Wis- 
consin Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

WRITTEN,  E.  B.    (f) 

Exec.    Dir.,    National    Rehab.    Assn. 
mont  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
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WILLIAMS,  Russell  C.   (f) 

Chief,  Blind  Rehab.,  Dept.  Medicine  &  Surgery. 
Veterans  Adm.  [Ill)  15th  &  H  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington. 

WINTERWERP,  Carl  P.    (d) 

Stand  Operator,  Cosmos  Club,  Wash.  Society 
f/t  Blind,  312  Maryland  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Washing- 
ton. 

WISE,  Gerald  E.   (f ) 

Chief,  Special  Rehab.,  Veterans  Adm.  Central 
Office,  Washington. 

WOTRING,  John  (i) 

Stand  Program  Supv.,  Wash.  Soc.  f/t  Blind, 
2324  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

WRIGHT,  Mrs.  Zee  H.   (h) 

Head,  Processing  &  Publications,  Library  of 
Congress,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  Washington. 

FLORIDA   (34) 

ANGUS,  Herbert  D.   (g) 

Vice  Prin.,  Fla.  School  f/t  Blind,  St.  Augustine. 

BELL.  Dr.  Bernard  T.   (d) 

234  Beach  Drive.  N.  E.,  St.  Petersburg. 
tBELLANDER,  Eric   (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Lions   Industries   f/t  Blind,   7810   S. 

Dixie  St.,  West  Palm  Beach. 
BELLANDER,  Mrs.  Eric   (c) 

Psychiatric  Social  Worker,  Lions  Industries  f/t 

Blind,  7810  S.  Dixie  St.,  West  Palm  Beach. 

BRANT,  E.  B.  (d)  ,     „,.    , 

Chairman    o/t    Board,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind, 

5051  9th  Ave.,  N.,  St.  Petersburg. 
COLEMAN,  William  H.   (i) 

Voc.    Counselor,    Fla.    Council    f/t   Blind,    P.   O. 

Box  4523,  Jacksonville. 
CRAWFORD,  E.  C.   (i) 

Gen.   Mgr.,   Vending   Stand  Dept.,   Fla.   Council 

f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa. 
DAVID,  Beatrice  Mary   (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,    P.    O. 

Box  1229,  Tampa. 
DeMARCO,  Mrs.  Connie   (c) 

Children's    Counselor,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  3010,  West  Palm  Beach. 
DILLMAN  F.  D.   (b) 

Counselor,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box 

1151,  Daytona  Beach. 
DODRILL,  Buell  E.   (b) 

Counselor,   Fla.   Council   f/t   Blind,   1150   N.   W. 

12th  Ave.,  Miami. 
*EMANUELE,  George  J.   (e) 

Dir.,   Medical  and  Social   Services.   Fla.   Council 

f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa. 
GAFFNEY,  Hugh  G.    (c) 

Medical  Counselor,  Fla.   Council  f/t  Blind,  Rm. 

107,  1350  N.  W.  12th  Ave.,  Miami. 
GUERNSEY,  Mrs.  Bobbe  W.   (c) 

Medical  Counselor,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  P.  O. 

Box  669,  Pensacola. 

HALL,  Mrs.  Pauline  M.    (b) 

Instr.,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1910, 
Daytona  Beach. 

HARRIS,  Zach.  Jr.   (c) 

Medical  Field  Worker,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  669,  Pensacola. 

HENRY,  Ronald  P.   (d) 

Information  Specialist,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa. 

•fKNACHTEL,  Robert  M.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  1217 
Pearl  St.,  Jacksonville. 

tLEWIS,  Bert  J.   (g) 

Athletic    Dir.,    Fla.    School    for    Deaf    &    Blind, 

St.  Augustine. 

tMAHONEY,  Leo  E.   (f) 

Chief,  Rehab,  f/t  Blind,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital,  Bay  Pines. 


MANDERFIELD,  E.  J.    (b) 

Area   II    Supv.,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,    P.    O. 

Box   1151,  Daytona  Beach. 
McLAMORE,  Johan   (c) 

Children's    Counselor,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  4154,  Pensacola. 
MESERVEY,   (Mr.)   Mervyn  C.   (b) 

Voc.   Rehab.   Counselor,   Fla.   Council   f/t  Blind, 

1350  N.  W.  12th  Ave.,  Rm.  107,  Miami. 

OSTON,  Sally  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,     1350 

N.  W.  12th  Ave.,  Miami. 
RANEY,  Raymond  L..  Jr.   (b) 

Medical     Counselor,     Fla.     Council     f/t     Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa. 
SIMS,  James  W.   (b) 

Counselor,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box 

1151,  Daytona  Beach. 
SMITH,  Douglas  G.    (e) 

Area  Supv.,  Fla.   Council  f/t  Blind,   P.   O.   Box 

1229,  Tampa. 
SMITH,  Lucy  Dent  (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Hillsborough    Co.    Assn.    f/t    Blind, 

1106  W.  Piatt  St..  Tampa. 
THOMAS.  Augusta  L.    (a) 

Asst.     t/t     Dir..     Hillsboro     County     Assn.     f/t 

Blind,  1106  W.  Piatt  St..  Tampa. 
TOLAN,  Mrs.  Margaret  C.   (d) 

Clerk-Steno.    II,    Fla.    Council    f/t   Blind,    P.    O. 

Box  3010,  West  Palm  Beach. 
*TYNAN,  Maurice  I.  (d) 

P.  O.  Box  664,  Tangerine. 
WALLACE.  John  M.   (g) 

Pres.,     Fla.     School    f/t    Deaf     a/t     Blind,     St. 

Augustine. 
WELLS,  Robert  W.   (i) 

Dist.   Supv.,  Vending  Stand  Dept.,  Fla.  Council 

f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa. 
WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Mary  S.    (c) 

Children's    Counselor,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach. 

GEORGIA   (20) 

BEATTY,  Mrs.  Willie  B.   (c) 

Public    Welfare    Worker,    Fulton     Co.    Welfare 

Dept.,  198  W.  Lake  Dr.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta. 
BIESECKER,  Mrs.  Dorothy  R.   (b) 

Home   Employed   Counselor   f/t   Blind,   Dept.   of 

Educ,  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Atlanta. 
BRYAN,  Samuel  Hugh   (b) 

Agric.  Specialist,   St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  St.   Office 

Bldg.,  Atlanta. 
CAMP,  James  G.   (i) 

Asst.    Supv.,    Business    Enterprise,    Voc.    Rehab. 

Service,  Americus. 
CLEMMONS,  Estelle  E.   (a) 

Adm.     Asst.,    Metropolitan    Atlanta    Assn.     f/t 

Blind,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta. 
COOPER,  J.  P.   (b) 

Counselor  f/t   Blind,   Dept.   of  Educ,  Div.   Voc. 

Rehab.,  633  Telfair  St.,  Augusta. 
DeLANY,  Harry   (d) 

205  Heatherdown  Road,  Decatur. 
DREW,  James  R.   (b) 

Counselor,   St.   Dept.  of  Educ,   St.   Office  Bldg., 

Atlanta. 
FLANAGAN,  W.  L;   (b) 

Counselor,   Voc.   Rehab,   f/t  Blind,  406   Bankers 

Ins.  Bldg.,  Macon. 
GAINES,  W.  B.   (e) 

Supv.,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of  Voc.  Rehab., 

129  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Atlanta. 
HALL,  Leon  C.   fi) 

Supv.,  Business  Enterprises,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ, 

125  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Atlanta. 
JACKSON.  D.  C.  Jr.  (d) 

Owner.    Duggan    Optical    Co.,    221    Mitchell   St., 

S.  W.,  Atlanta. 
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JARRELL,  Dr.  A.  P.   (e)  ^    ^ 

Dir.,    Voc.    Rehab.,   St.   Dept.   of   Educ,   278   St. 

Office  BIdg.,  Atlanta. 
LEWIS,  John  W.   (b) 

Counselor,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  406  Bankers  Ins. 

Bldg.,  Macon. 
McCOLLOM,  Tommy  M.   (b) 

Counselor,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  218  S.  West  St., 

Bainbridge. 
MIKE,  Dena  Mae   (c) 

Instr.,    Metropolitan    Atlanta    Ass'n.    f/t    Blind, 

293  Sunset  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta. 
NORMAN,  Jesse  O.   (d) 

Vice-Pres.,     Metropolitan     Atlanta     Ass'n.     f/t 

Blind,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta. 
NUNNALLY,  George  L.   (b) 

Asst.   Supv.,   Business   Enterprises,   St.   Dept.  of 

Educ,  P.  O.  Box  669,  Swainsboro. 
*SMITH,  Hubert  E.   (f) 

Pres.    &    Gen.   Mgr.,   Ways   &   Means   f/t  Blind, 

Inc.,    &    Walter    G.    Holmes   Fdn.,    334    Masonic 

Bldg.,  Augusta. 
*WOODS,  Dr.  P.  J.   (a) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Metropolitan     Atlanta     Ass'n.     f/t 

Blind,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta. 

HAWAII   (1) 

CASTRO,  Mrs.  Vivian  J.   (a) 

Planner,    St.    Plans    Office,    St.    Dept.    of   Social 
Services,  1390  Miller  St.,  Honolulu. 


IDAHO   (1) 

ENDERSON,  Carl   (c) 

Caseworker,       Christian       Record       Benevolent 
Ass'n..  2024  S.  Ash  St.,  Apt.  2,  Caldwell. 


ILLINOIS   (54) 

ADAM,  Heinz   (g) 

Teacher,  Hadley  School  f/t  Blind,   700  Elm  St., 

Winnetka. 
ADAMS,  Charles   (e) 

Asst.    Dep.    Dir.,    St.    Dept.    Pub.    Welfare,    401 

St.  Office  Bldg.,  Springfield. 
ADAMS.  Robert  C.   (d) 

Pres.,  Blind  Craft  of  111.,   2  N.   719  York  Ave., 

Elmhurst. 
ANSELMA,  Sister  M..  O.S.B.   (g) 

Teacher,  St.  Hilary  Day  School  f/t  Blind,   5614 

N.  Fairfield,  Chicago. 
AULD,  Ronald  C.   (a) 

Bus.   Mgr.,   Chicago  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,   1850 

W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago. 
BEREOLOS,  George  James   (c) 

Counseling     Home     Teacher,     Div.     of     Mental 

Health,  414  Hamilton  Blvd.,  Peoria. 
BLEIMAN.  Oscar  (a) 

Owner,  Blind-Made  Products,  3455  W.  Lawrence 

Ave.,  Chicago. 

BRYAN,  Mrs.  Dorothy   (g) 

Asst.  Dir.,  Div.  of  Educ.  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren, Partially  Sighted  and  Blind  Children,  304 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Springfield. 

BUTOW.  Margaret   (c) 

Counseling  Teacher,  Hadley  School  f/t  Blind, 
700  Elm  St..  Winnetka. 

CARGILL,  Floyd  R.   (b) 

Chief.  Services  f/t  Blind,  St.  Div.  of  Voc. 
Rehab.,  400  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Springfield. 

CURTIS.  Mrs.  Corinne  (h) 

Librarian,  Hadley  School  f/t  Blind.  700  Elm 
St..  Winnetka. 

CUTLER.  Janet  (c) 

Teacher-Counselor.  St.  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare. 
44  Main  St.,  Champaign. 


tDICKINSON,  Raymond  M.   (e) 

Supt.,   111.   Visually   Handicapped   Inst.,    1900   S. 
Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
DICKINSON.  Mrs.  Raymond  M.   (d) 
1900  S.  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

DRELL,  Alice  (c) 

Psychiatric  Social  Work  Supv..  111.  Visually 
Handicapped  Inst.,  1900  S.  Marshall  Blvd., 
Chicago. 

DYKEMA,  Dorothy   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  111.  Visually  Handicapped  Inst., 
1900  S.  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

FACTOR,  Mrs.  Harold  E.   (h) 

Chairman,  Johanna  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  5801  Dor- 
chester Ave.,  Chicago. 

FRISH,  Edith   (c) 

Supv.  of  Training,  Chicago  Lighthouse  f/t 
Blind,  1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago. 

HARDY,  Mrs.  Martha  C.   (b) 

Coordinator  of  Training,  111.  Visually  Handi- 
capped Inst.,  1900  S.  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

HATHAWAY,  Donald  W.   (f) 

Dir.,  Hadley  School  f/t  Blind,  700  Elm  St., 
Winnetka. 

HEEREN,  Ethel   (c) 

Supv.  of  Training.  Chicago  Lighthouse  f/t 
Blind,   1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago. 

HEWITT,  Elton  T.   (b) 

Sub-Contract  Rep.,  Chicago  Lighthouse  f/t 
Blind,    1850   W.   Roosevelt   Rd.,   Chicago. 

HOPPENSTEDT,  Arthur  C.   (c) 

Teacher-Counselor,  St.  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare, 
526  W.  State  St.,  Rockford. 

HORTON,  Mrs.  Florence   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of 
Pub.  Welfare,  160  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 

HORTON,  Holland  N.  (b) 

Consultant,  Bus.  Enterprises,  Div.  of  Voc. 
Rehab..  Rm.  300,  160  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 

INABINET,  Judith   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Chicago   Lighthouse   f/t    Blind, 

1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago. 
*JESSEN,  Dr.  G.  N.   (d) 

Optometrist,  5  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
KINNEY,  Richard   (e) 

Asst.    Dir.,    Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm 

St.,  Winnetka. 
LAUER,  Harvey   (c) 

Counseling    Home    Teacher,    St.    Dept.    of    Pub. 

Welfare,  160  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 
LEVI,  Mrs.  Julian   (h) 

Transcriber   and  Teacher   of  Transcribers,   5622 

Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago. 
MacCOLLUM,   (Miss)   Averill   (c) 

Teacher,    St.    Dept.    of    Pub.    Welfare,    526    W. 

State  St.,  Rockford. 
MANN,  Mrs.  F.  J.   (h) 

Chairman,    Johanna    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    Chicago 

Pub.  Library,  78  E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

McGILL,  William  C.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Chicago  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,  1850 
W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago. 

McKENZIE,  Bruce  (c) 

Supv.,  Div.  o/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Pub.  Wel- 
fare, 44  Main  St.,  Champaign. 

MERCER,  Alonzo  (c) 

Supv.,  Adult  Blind  Educ,  St.  Dept.  of  Pub. 
Welfare,  160  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 

MILLER,  Isadore  N.   (e) 

Supv.,  Field  Services,  111.  Visually  Handicapped 
Inst.,  1900  S.  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

MORI,  Wells   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  160 
N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 

NEWELL,  Dr.  Frank  W.   (f) 

Chairman,  Natl.  Com.  on  Research  &  Ophthal- 
mology, Univ.  of  Chicago,  950  E.  59th  St., 
Chicago. 
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NORKUS,  Vincent  S.   (d) 

Brushmaker,  6314  S.  Artesian  Ave.,  Chicago. 
NOWATSKI,  Homer  F.  (b) 

Regional    Supv.,    Div.    Voc.    Rehab.,    St.    Off. 

BIdg.,  160  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 
RIESS,  Annette  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Dept.  of  Mental  Health,  414 

Hamilton  Blvd.,  Peoria. 
ROBERTS,  Velma  (c) 

Teacher,  St.  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  1401  S.  W. 

Adams,  Peoria. 
RODENBERG,  L.  W.   (h) 

Supt.,     Blind     Services,     111.     Braille     &     Sight 

Saving  School,  Jacksonville. 
ROSENBOM,  Mrs.  Lillian  A.  (c) 

Teacher,    St.    Dept.    of    Pub.    Welfare,    160    N. 

LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 
SAMPLE,  Bertha  (g) 

Teacher,  Hadley  School  f/t  Blind,  700  Elm  St., 

Winnetka. 
*SCHELTES,  Adrian  C.   (b) 

Regional   Supv.,    St.   Div.   Voc.    Rehab.,    160   N. 

LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 
SHAPIRO,   Irving  I.   (d) 

Owner,    Blind    Workers,    Inc.,    5535    N.    Clark 

St.,  Chicago. 
SKRZYPEK,  Alexander  J.   (h) 

Librarian    II,    Services    f/t    Blind,    Hild   Branch 

Library,  4544  Lincoln  Ave.,  Chicago. 
STEVENS,  Ethel   (d) 

Secy.,    Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St., 

Winnetka. 
STONE.  Mrs.  Theodore   (h) 

Co-Chairman,  Johanna  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  Chicago 

Pub.  Library,  78  E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 
VETTERICK,  Mrs.  Annette  (g) 

Instructor,    Hadley   School    f/t   Blind,    700    Elm 

St.,  Winnetka. 
VIECELI,  Louis   (b) 

Acting  Coordinator,  Training  Course  for  Place- 
ment   Counselors    o/t    Blind,    Rehab.    Institute, 

Southern  111.  Univ.,  Carbondale. 
ZWICK,  J.  M.   (d) 

Apt.  5C  —  5000  S.  East  End  Ave.,  Chicago. 

INDIANA   (11) 

BUTLER,  Betty  Jane  (c) 

Asst.  Braille  Libr.,  1359  N.  Tuxedo  St.,  In- 
dianapolis. 

CARROLL,  Howard  C.   (e) 

Dir.,  Ind.  Agency  f/t  Blind.  536  W.  30th  St., 
Indianapolis. 

COFFEE,  Jane   (b) 

Occupational  Therapist,  Allen  Co.  League  f/t 
Blind,  1018  Ewing  St.,  Fort  Wayne. 

HOFFMAN,  Patricia  A.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   1320  Prairie  St.,  Elkhart. 

JOHNSON,  Hazel  Helen   (b) 

Counselor,  Ind.  Agency  f/t  Blind,  536  W.  30th 
St.,  Indianapolis. 

McLAIN,  J.  Charleton   (b) 

Placement  Agent,  Ind.  Agency  f/t  Blind,  536 
W.  80th  St.,  Indianapolis. 

RIEGER,  Al  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Evansville  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  500 
Second  Ave.,  Evansville. 

STOHLMAN,  William  L.  (b) 

Workshop  Supv.  &  Employment  Specialist, 
Allen  Co.  League  f/t  Blind,  1018  Ewing  St., 
Fort  Wayne. 

VEALE,  Louis  B.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Goodwill  Industries,  Inc.,  3127 
Brooklyn  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne. 

WISHARD,  Elizabeth  M.   (h) 

Librarian  f/t  Blind,  Ind.  St.  Librai-y,  140  N. 
Senate,  Indianapolis. 


WOODRING,  Jesse  (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Allen    Co.    League   f/t    Blind,    1018 
Ewing  St.,  Fort  Wayne. 


IOWA  (7) 

HARTSHORN,  Jack  (c) 

Repr.,   Christian   Record  Benevolent  Assn.  Inc., 

1214  55th  St.,  Des  Moines. 
IVERSON,  Lee  A.  (g) 

Supt.,    Iowa    Braille    &    Sight    Savings    School, 

Vinton. 

JERNIGAN,  Kenneth   (e) 

Dir.,    Iowa    Com.    f/t    Blind,    4th    &    Keo,    Des 

Moines. 
LANE,  Margaret  L.   (b) 

Consultant,    Iowa   Com.    f/t   Blind,    4th    &    Keo, 

Des  Moines. 
MAHER,  Mrs.  J.  M.   (d) 

Secy.,    Iowa    Com.    f/t   Blind.    4th    &    Keo,    Des 

Moines. 
MOORE,  Robert  R.   (b) 

Employment    Counselor,    Iowa    Com.    f/t    Blind, 

314  Randall  St.,  Waterloo. 
VALLIANT,  James  A.  (e) 

Adm.     Asst.,     Iowa     Com.     f/t     Blind,     4th     & 

Keo,    Des   Moines. 


KANSAS    (15) 

BARNEY,  Norma  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare, 
Services  f/t  Blind,  623  Ann  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 

BARNHART,  Robert  H.   (b) 

Voc.  Rehab.  Supv.,  St.  Dept.  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, Services  f/t  Blind,  St.  Office  Bldg., 
Topeka. 

BRONSON,  Elsie  M.   (c) 

Supv.,  Field  Services,  St.  Dept.  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, Services  f/t  Blind,  St.  Office  Bldg., 
Topeka. 

BURCHER,  Mrs.  Lucile  E.   (c) 

Teacher  of  Activities  of  Daily  Living,  Kan. 
Rehab,  f/t  Blind,  2516  W.  6th  St.,  Topeka. 

FRANZ,  Sidney  L.    (b) 

Voc.  Instr.,  Kan.  Div.  of  Sei'vices  f/t  Blind, 
2516  W.  6th  St.,  Topeka. 

GRABHORN,  Gordon  L.    (a) 

Adm.  Asst.,  St.  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare,  Serv- 
ices f/t  Blind,  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Topeka. 

McCOY,  Carl  (b) 

Supv.,  Kan.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  2516  W. 
6th    St.,    Topeka. 

PETERSON,  Otto  L.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare, 
Box  358,  Garden  City. 

POWELL,  Genevieve  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare, 
Services  f/t  Blind,  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Topeka. 

RIDGWAY,  Mrs.  Ruby  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare, 
Services  f/t  Blind,  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Topeka. 

ROBERTSON,  Mrs.  Judson  H.    (g) 

Dir.,  Kan.  St.  Dept.  of  Pub.  Instruc,  Programs 
f/t  Visually  Impaired,  Div.  of  Special  Educ, 
Topeka. 

STOPKER,  Claudell  S.  (b) 

Communications  Instr.,  St.  Dept.  of  Social 
Welfare,  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  2516  W.  6th 
St.,  Topeka. 

THOMPSON,  Lorene  (b) 

Counselor,  St.  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare,  Serv- 
ices f/t  Blind,  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Topeka. 

VARGO,  Helen   (b) 

Counselor,  St.  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare,  Rehab. 
f/t  Blind,  2516  W.  6th  St.,  Topeka. 

WILSON,  Mrs.  Eleanor  A.   (d) 

Secy.  Board  of  Dir.,  Assn.  f/t  Conquest  of 
Blindness,  745  Central  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 
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KENTUCKY    (16) 

COWHERD,  Virginia   (d) 

Secy.,  Amer.  Printing  House  f/t  Blind,  1839 
Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville. 

COX,  Charles  E.   (a) 

Gen.  Mgr.,  Ky.  Industries  f/t  Blind,  2005 
Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville. 

CRANMER,  T.  V.   (e) 

Dir.,  Div.  of  Services  f/t  Blind,  Bur.  of  Rehab., 
St.  Office  Bldg.,  Frankfort. 

DAVIS,  F.  E.   (h) 

Vice.  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.,  Amer.  Printing 
House  f/t  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louis- 
ville. 

DOUGHERTY,  Mrs.  Blanche  W.    (g) 

Textbook  Consultant,  Amer.  Printing  House  f/t 
Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville. 

FOULKE,  Dr.  Emerson   (h) 

Research  Associate,  Amer.  Printing  House  f/t 
Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville. 

GISSONI,  Fred  L.   (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  Bur.  of  Rehab.,  St.  Office 
Bldg.,  High  &  Upper  St.,  Lexington. 

GISSONI,  Mrs.  Fred  L.   (c) 

Home     Teacher,     Fayette-Bourbon     Co.     Home 
Teaching  Service,  2428  Eastvifay  Dr.,  Lexington. 
*HOOPER,  Marjorie  S.   (h) 

Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor,  Amer.  Printing 
House  f/t  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louis- 
ville. 

KENT.  Jane  T.   (d) 

Office  Mgr.,  Amer.  Printing  House  f/t  Blind, 
1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville. 

LINTON,  Eugenia   (i» 

Supt.,  Ky.  Bus.  Enterprises  f/t  Blind,  St. 
Office  Bldg.,  Louisville. 

MAFFET,  Hazel  V.   (h) 

Supv.,  Circulation  &  Fund-raising  Dept.,  Amer. 
Printing  House  f/t  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave., 
Louisville. 

SCHEURICH,  Glenn   (h) 

Head  of  Talking  Book  Dept.,  Amer.  Printing 
House  f/t  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louis- 
ville. 

WENDELL,  Donald  (b) 

Counselor,  Dept.  of  Educ,  Bur.  of  Rehab.  St. 
Office  Bldg.,  Louisville. 

WOMMACK,  Mrs.  Edison   (g) 

Teacher,  Ky.  School  f/t  Blind,  1867  Frankfort 
Ave.,  Louisville. 

ZICKEL,  Virgil  E.   (h) 

Plant  Supv.,  Amer.  Printing  House  f/t  Blind, 
1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville. 


LOUISIANA   (7) 

BOURGEOIS,  Octave  J.   (b) 

Empl.    Counselor,   Dept.    of   Pub.   Welfare,    8000 
Forshey  St.,  New  Orleans. 

DANIEL,  Mrs.  Johnnie  B.   (c) 

Social    Analyst,    Supv.    Home    Teachers,    Dept. 
Pub.  Welfare,  St.  Welfare  Bldg.,  Baton  Rouge. 

FORD,  Evalena  F.   (c) 

Med.  Social  Consultant,  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare, 
P.  O.  Box  4065,  Baton  Rouge. 

JANVIER,  Carmelite   (g) 

Dir.,  Div.  of  Special  Services,  New  Orleans  Pub. 
School  System,  703  Carondelet  St.,  New  Orleans. 

KEATING,  Frances   (c) 

Supv.,    Spec.    Services,    Lighthouse    f/t    Blind, 
123  State  St.,  New  Orleans. 

STONE,  James  H.   (c) 

Dir.,    Special    Services,    Lighthouse    f/t    Blind, 
123  State  St.,  New  Orleans. 

tTHEUS,  Mrs.  I.  M.   (g) 

Prin.,    St.    Board    of    Educ,    School    f/t    Blind, 
Baton  Rouge, 


MARYLAND    (18) 

ANDREWS,  Francis  M.,  L.H.D.   (g) 

Supt.,  Md.  School  f/t  Blind,  Baltimore. 
BRANT,  Mrs.  Frederick  R.   (d) 

Secy.,   Bd  of  Dir.,   Washington   Soc.  f/t  Blind, 

9207  Kingsbury  Dr.,  Silver  Spring. 
BEURY,  Frank  G.   (h) 

Pres.,   Best  Selling  Books  f/t  Blind,  Sweet  Air 

&  Blenheim  Roads,  Phoenix. 
COX,  Lois  V.   (g) 

Prin.,  Md.  School  f/t  Blind,  Baltimore. 
FREEBURGER,   Milton   T.    (a) 

Asst.     Supt.,     Md.    Workshop    f/t    Blind,     2901 

Strickland  St.,  Baltimore. 
HACKETT,  Mrs.  Victoria  E.   (a) 

Adm.    Asst.,    Md.    Workshop    f/t    Blind,     2901 

Strickland  St.,  Baltimore. 
KELLER,  George  W.   (b) 

Supv.,   Services   f/t   Blind,   Md.   Dept.  of  Educ, 

2  W.  Redwood  St.,  Baltimore. 
LAUPHEIMER,  Ruth  H.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,    Md.   Workshop   f/t   Blind,   2901 

Strickland  St.,  Baltimore. 
PEIRSON,  William  O.,  Jr.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Md.   Workshop   f/t   Blind,   2901 

Strickland  St.,  Baltimore. 
RATCHFORD,  W.  S.   (a) 

Secy.    &    Supt.,    Md.    Workshop   f/t   Blind,   2901 

Strickland  St.,  Baltimore. 
REED,  Lester  B.   (b) 

Counselor,  Md.  Workshop  f/t  Blind,  115  Milton 

PI.,  Cumberland. 
tRICHARDSON,  Douglas  S.    (d) 

Vending     Stand     Operator,     Dalton     Apt.,     733 

Sligo,  Silver  Spring. 
SCHROTH,  John  L.   (d) 

Vending     Stand     Operator,     Dalton     Apt.,     733 

Sligo,  Silver  Spring. 
SEE,  Charles  M.   (b) 

Supv.,    Western    Md.    Workshop    f/t    Blind,    115 

Milton  PL,  Cumberland. 
SEE,  Mrs.  Margielea  S.    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Md.    Workshop    f/t    Blind,    508 

Forster  Ave.,  Cumberland. 
THOMPSON,  Robert  C.   (e) 

Dir.,  Div.   Voc.   Rehab.,   St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  St. 

Office  Bldg.,  301  Preston  St.,  Baltimore. 
VOLKE,  George  M.    (d) 

Ins.  Solicitor,  111  Ingleside  Ave.,  Catonsville. 
♦WALKER,   Hulen   C.    (f) 

3300  Weller  Rd.,  Silver  Spring, 
t WALKER,  Mrs.  Hulen  C.  (d) 

3300  Weller  Rd.,  Silver  Spring. 

tWALKER,  Weida  Frances    (d) 

Student,  3300  Weller  Rd.,  Silver  Spring. 

WHEELEHAN,  Mrs.  Fred  J.   (a) 

Adm.     Asst.,    Md.     Workshop    f/t    Blind,    2901 
Strickland  St.,  Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS   (28) 

jALEVIZOS,  George   (d) 

571  Washington   St.,  Dorchester. 

AUSTIN,  Mrs.  Mary  W.   (e) 

Dir.  of  Volunteers,  Mass.  Assn.  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  o/t  Adult  Blind,  41  Mt.  Vernon 
St.,  Boston. 

BLISS,  Mrs.  Raymond  P.,  Sr.   (d) 

Volunteer,  Protestant  Guild  f/t  Blind,  3  Up- 
land Rd.,  Brookline. 

BRENDON,  John  P.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Mass.  Div.  f/t  Blind,  14  Court; 
Sq.,  Boston. 

CARROLL,  Rev.  Thomas  J.   (a) 

Dir.,  Cathloic  Guild  f/t  Blind,  65  Franklin  St., 
Boston. 
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CLEARY,  Helen  P.   (e) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Mass.  Assn.  f/t  Adult  Blind,  41  Mt. 

Vernon  St.,  Boston. 
COOK,  Miller  F.   (h) 

Libr.     (resigned),     Perkins     School     f/t     Blind, 

Watertown. 
COON,  Nelson   (d) 

Retired,  Box  1,  Vineyard  Haven. 
DAVIS,  Carl  J.   (g) 

Teacher,  Perkins  School  f/t  Blind,  Watertown. 
DURGIN,  Edward  F.   (b) 

Agent,     Industries    f/t    Blind,    Mass.    Div.    o/t 

Blind,  385  Putnam  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
EGAN,  John  P.   (c) 

Sr.    Worker,    Mass.    Div.    o/t    Blind,    14    Court 

Sq.,  Boston. 
GOLKA,  Robert  J.  (d) 

Mfgr.,     Handicrafts,     Inc.,     400     Warren     Ave., 

Brockton. 

HEISLER,  William  T.   (f) 

Dir.,     Teacher     Training,     Perkins     School     f/t 

Blind,  Watertown. 
lERARDI,  Francis  B.   (h) 

Mng.   Dir.,   Natl.   Braille   Press,   88   St.   Stephen 

St.,  Boston. 

KENYON,  Eunice  L.   (g) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Center   for    Blind    Children,    147    S. 

Huntington  Ave.,  Boston. 
*LEVISEUR,  Mrs.  Frederick  J.   (d) 

298  Marlborough  St.,  Boston. 
LORANTOS,  George  Gean   (h) 

Asst.  Mgr.,  Natl.  Braille  Press,   88   St.   Stephen 

St.,  Boston. 

LORANTOS,  Martha  Elizabeth    (d) 

23  Hillcrest  Rd.,  Medfield. 
LORANTOS,  Mrs.  Mary  (d) 

23  Hillcrest  Rd.,  Medfield. 
LYMAN,  Lydia  W.   (e) 

Field  Worker,   Protestant  Guild  f/t  Blind,   Inc., 

14  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

McLaughlin,  Lioyd  h.  (c) 

Field   Worker,    St.    Div.   o/t   Blind,    90   Tremont 
St.,  Boston. 

MILLEN,  John  E.    (b) 

Counselor,  Mass.  Dept.  of  Educ,  Div.  o/t  Blind, 

14  Court  Sq.,  Boston. 
MUNGOVAN,  John  F.   (e) 

Dir.,  Mass.  Div.  f/t  Blind,  14  Court  Sq.,  Boston. 
SILVER,  Frederick   (g) 

Lecturer,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hills. 
SMITH,  Benjamin  F.   (g) 

Prin.,  Perkins  School  f/t  Blind,  Watertown. 
STORROW,  Mary  G.    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Mass.    Div.    o/t    Blind,    Ned's 

Point  Rd.,  Mattapoisett. 
TRELEASE,  George  T.    (b) 

Voc.     Counselor,     Mass.     Div.     o/t     Blind,     116 

Powell   St.,    Springfield. 
WATERHOUSE,  Edward  J.,  Litt.D.   (g) 

Dir.,  Perkins  School  f/t  Blind,  Watertown. 


MICHIGAN    (17) 

BURRILL,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.   (d) 

Stand  Operator,  4303  Algonquin,  Detroit. 

CHARD,  L.  J.   (g) 

Instructor,  Mich.  School  f/t  Blind,  1919  Donora 
St.,  Lansing. 

CHRISTENSEN,  Carl   (h) 

Supv.,  Wayne  Co.  Library  f/t  Blind,  Grand 
River  &  Trumble,  Detroit. 

COBB,  Betty   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Adult  Blind  Div.,  Services 
f/t  Blind,  Mich.  St.  Welfare  Dept.,  5683  May- 
berry  Grand,  Detroit. 

COHOE,  Edith   (g) 

Supv.,  Braille  &  Sight  Saving  Classes,  Dept.  of 
Educ,  453  Stimson  Ave.,  Detroit. 


CONLON,  Paul  G.  (e) 

Supv.,    Div.    Services    f/t    Blind,    St.    Dept.    of 

Social  Welfare,  Lewis  Cass  Bldg.,  Lansing. 
COUNTRYMAN,  William  E.   (f) 

Repr.,    Leader    Dogs    f/t    Blind,     1476    Norton, 

Flint. 

HENSON,  Norman  W.  (e) 

Mgr.,    St.    Blind    Sales,    2972    East    Seven    Mile, 
Detroit. 

HIGGINS,  Charles  L.   (h) 

Asst.   St.   Librarian,   Mich.   St.   Library,    125   E. 
Shiawassee  St.,  Lansing. 

HORTON,  Clarence   (i) 

Vending  Stand  Supv.,  St.  Dept.  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, Lewis  Cass  Bldg.,  Lansing. 

KNOWLES,  Paul   (f) 

Field  Repr..  Leader  Dogs  f/t  Blind,  5090  Tread- 
well  Rd.,  Wayne. 

MARIS,  Jennette  (g) 

Teacher,  Ann  J.  Kellog  School,  Battle  Creek. 
POCKLINGTON.  Harold  L.   (f) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Leader    Dogs    f/t    Blind,    1039    S. 

Rochester  Rd.,  Rochester. 
RICKER,  Lillian   (g) 

Founder  &  Dir.,  Penrickton  Nursery  School  for 

Visually    Handicapped    Children,    25630    Eureka 

Rd.,  Taylor. 
SCOTT,  John  Eugene   (d) 

Gen.     Mgr.     (Owner),     Mich.     Blind     Sales,     77 

Victor  Ave.,  Detroit. 
THOMPSON,  Robert  H.,  Pd.D.   (g) 

Supt.,   Mich.    School    f/t   Blind,   715    W.   Willow 

St.,  Lansing. 
WINTERS,  Mr.  Kris   (b) 

Employment    Specialist,     Div.     of    Services     f/t 

Blind,  5683  Mayberry  Grand,  Detroit. 


MINNESOTA   (11) 

COPLEN,  Mrs.  Myrtle  C.    (c) 

Supv.,  Service  Dept.,  Minneapolis  Soc.  f/t 
Blind,   1936  Lyndale  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis. 

DEXTER,  John  W.   (a) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Duluth  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,  16  W. 
First  St.,  Duluth. 

JOHNSON,  Frank  R.   (a) 

Asso.  Dir.,  Minneapolis  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1936 
Lyndale  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis. 

OLSON,  Mildred  H.   (g) 

Teacher,  Resource  Room  for  Visually  Handi- 
capped, Minneapolis  Bd.  of  Educ,  Hamilton 
School,  1310  44th  Ave.,  N.,  Minneapolis. 

ROLLAND,  Ralph  (i) 

Supv^,  Business  Enterprises,  Services  f/t  Blind, 
Centennial  Bldg.,  St.  Paul. 

SPANO,  George  P.   (a) 

Administrator,  Minneapolis  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1936 
Lyndale   Ave.,   S.,   Minneapolis. 

THVEDT,  Rev.  Ingvald  M.   (h) 

Pastor  &  Supt.,  Ephphatha  Church  Mission,  15 
Sixth  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Faribault. 

TURULA,  Helene  G.   (g) 

Teacher,  25  S.  Cambridge,  St.  Paul. 

VAN  CLEVE,   Grace  W.   (c) 

Braille  Inst.,  Minneapolis  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1936 
Lyndale  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis. 

VIRGIN,   (Mr.)  Marion  Ernest   (b) 

Counselor,  Services  f/t  Blind,  St.  Div.  of  Social 
Welfare,   117  University  Ave.,  St.   Paul. 

WORRALL,  Ralph   (i) 

Counselor,  Business  Enterprises,  Minnesota 
Services  f/t  Blind,  Centennial  Bldg.,  St.  Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI   (6) 

COHN,  Daphne  E.   (d) 
P.  O.  Box  409,  Brookhaven. 
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COVINGTON,  Christine  (b) 

Asst.   in   Charge  of   Special   Services   f/t   Blind. 

Div.   f/t  Blind.  Dept.   of  Public   Welfare,  P.   O. 

Box  1669,  Jackson. 
DUNN,  Ambrose   (d) 

Stand  Operator,  136  Princeton  St..  Jackson. 
GREEN,  Nolen  L.   (b) 

Counselor,    Rehab,    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box    522, 

McComb. 
LANE.  Robert  H.    (b) 

Counselor.  Div.  f/t  Blind.  Dept.  Public  Welfare, 

106  Waters  Bldg.,  Columbus, 
i  WILLIAMS.  Raymond  D.    (e) 

Dir.,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1669,  Jackson. 


MISSOURI    (44) 

ALBEE.  Wilmer   (b) 

Empl.     Counselor,    Div.    of    Welfare,     Bur.    f/t 

Blind,   14  N.  Walnut  St.,  Dexter. 
*  ALLEN,  Mrs.  Charlyn   (cl 

Home    Teacher,    Div.    Public    Welfare,    Bur.    f/t 

Blind,  301  Mt.  Vernon,  Springfield. 
AVERY,  Jane   (c) 

Caseworker  II,  Div.  of  Welfare,  Bur.  f/t  Blind. 

St.  Office  Bldg.,  Jefferson  City. 
BEECH.  May  B.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  222  Duff,  Macon. 
BENSHOOF.  Howard  L.   (f ) 

Regional    Repr.,    U.    S.    Office   of   Voc.    Rehab., 

2100  Federal  Off.  Bldg.,  Kansas  City. 
BOWERS,  Mrs.  Leonard  V.   (e) 

Exec.   Secy.,   Springfield  Ass'n.   f/t   Blind,    1600 

Washington  Ave.,  Springfield. 
BURHOP,  Helen   (g) 

Teacher,   Mo.   School   f/t   Blind,    3815   Magnolia 

Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

*BUSCH,  Marie  A.   (c) 

Supv.,    Home    Teachers,    Div.    Public    Welfare, 
Bur.  f/t  Blind,  St.  Office  Bldg..  Jefferson  City. 

CHASE,  Mrs.  Olive  (g) 

Teacher,   Mo.   School   f/t   Blind.   2533   S.   Brent- 
wood, Brentwood. 

COLLIER.  Mrs.  Hazel   (c) 

Clerk-Guide.    Home    Teaching    Dept.,    Bur.    f/t 
Blind,  310  Mt.  Vernon,  Springfield. 

COSTIN,  Mrs.  Alice   (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    St.    Office 
Bldg.,  Jefferson  City. 

DOLAN,  Margaret   (b) 

Rehab.   Counselor,  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  3525  Watson 
Rd.,   St.   Louis. 

FARRENKOPF,  Mrs.  Dorothy   (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    620    Jefferson, 
Jefferson  City. 

FOWLER,  Mrs.  Emerene   (i) 

Commercial    Agent,    Mo.    Div.    of    Welfare,    620 
Jefferson  St.,  Jefferson  City. 

HARSHBARGER,  V.  S.   (e) 

Chief,    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    Div.    of    Welfare,    St. 
Office  Bldg.,  Jefferson  City. 

HELTZELL,  George   (g) 

Supt.,    Mo.    School    f/t    Blind,    3815    Magnolia 
Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

HUBBELL,  Mrs.  Marjorie  S.   (c) 

Social  Worker,  St.  Louis  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind, 
2315  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis. 

JOHNSTON,  Mrs.  Lee   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    St.    Louis    Lighthouse    f/t    Blind, 
2315  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis. 

LANGFORD,    Robert   P.    (f) 

602B   University  Village,  Columbia. 

LAUDERDALE,  David  W.   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Mo.  Div.  of  Welfare,  Bur.  f/t 
Blind,    14   N.   Walnut,   Dexter. 


LEINDECKER,  Arthur  R.   (b) 

Counsleor,  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  3525  Watson  Rd., 
St.  Louis. 

LIDE,  Claudia  (c) 

Social  Worker,  St.   Louis  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind. 

2315  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis. 
MEYER.  Joseph,  Jr.   (b) 

Dist.   Supv.,    Bur.   f/t   Blind,    3525   Watson   Rd., 

St.  Louis. 

MURRAY,  Mrs.  Virginia   (f) 

Dir.,  Delta  Gamma  Fdn.  for  Pre-School  Visual- 
ly Handicapped  of  St.   Louis,  Mo.,   5507   Persh- 
ing Ave.,  St.  Louis. 
tOLSON,  Maurice  D.   (g) 

Exec.  Secy..  Amer.  Assn.  of  Instructors  o/t 
Blmd,  2363  S.  Sprnig  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

PARSONS.  Raymond   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  114  N.  Madison, 
Maiden. 

PREUSS.  Bernard  F.   (b) 

Rural  Placement  Agent.  Voc.  Rehab.  Div.,  Bur 
f/t  Blind,  313  E.  16th  St.,  Kansas  City. 

PURPURA.  Mrs.  Helen    (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Voc.  Rehab.  Div.  Bur  f/t 
Blind.  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Jefferson  City. 

QUEEN.  Margaret   (h) 

¥^^,-  Wolfner  Br.  Library  f/t  Blind,  St.  Louis 
Public  Library.  3844  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis. 

RAITHEL.  John  B.   (b) 

Supv.  of  Employment  Counselors,  Bur.  f/t 
Blind,  3525  Watson  Rd.,  St.  Louis. 

REMICK,  Roy  J.   (i) 

Commercial  Employment  Agent,  Div.  of  Wel- 
fare Bur.  f/t  Blind,  620  Jefferson  St.,  Jeffer- 
son City. 

RICKMAN,  Mrs.  Mildred  M.   (c) 

Vr°^%.r^^^^^^'''    Springfield    Ass'n.    f/t    Blind, 

1600  Washington  Ave.,  Springfield. 
RIEMAN,  Edward  A.   (b) 

Ind     Placement   Agent,   Bur.   f/t   Blind,   313   E. 

16th  St..  Kansas  City. 

ROBERGE,  Robert  A.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.  St.  Louis  Society  f/t  Blind,  Metro- 
politan Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 

RUENZI,  Adeline  A.   (e) 

Pres.,  Service  Club  f/t  Blind,  4312  Olive  St 
St.  Louis. 

*SEVERSON,  Alfred  L.   (f) 

Sunnen  Fdn.,  7910  Manchester  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 
SHUPP,  Ray  W.   (b) 

Counselor,  Div.  of  Welfare,  Bur.  f/t  Blind 
3.525  Watson  Rd.,  St.  Louis. 

SPEAK.  Nelle  ,'c) 

Secy-Guide.  Joplin  Ass'n.  f/t  Blind,  802  Jack- 
son Ave.,  Joplin. 

TANANBAUM,  Sidney   (b) 

Counselor.  Div.  of  Welfare,  Bur.  f/t  Blind 
3525  Watson  Rd.,  St.  Louis. 

TOLLE,  Dora  Isabelle   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  436  S.  Kensing- 
ton St.,  Kansas  City. 

VANDERSCHMIDT,  Gretchen   (d) 

Dir.,  Miss  Vanderschmidt's  Secretarial  School 
3615  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis. 

VARDELL.  Erma   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  3525  Watson 
Rd.,  St.   Louis. 

WALKER,  Madeleine   (b) 

Consultant,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Soc.  of  St.  Vin- 
cent De  Paul,  4140  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis. 

WICKMAN,  Carl  E.   (e) 

Asst.  Chief,  Div.  of  Welfare,  Bur.  f/t  Blind 
St.  Office  Bldg.,  Jefferson  City. 

WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Grace  S.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Joplin  Ass'n.  f/t  Blind,  2008 
Empire  Ave.,  Joplin. 
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MONTANA   (2) 

BUCK,  Gene   (c) 

Case     Worker,     Christian     Record     Benevolent 

Ass'n.,    1385    Yellowstone,    Billings. 
DENTON,  Keith  E.  (d) 

Dir.,  Summer  School  f/t  Adult  Blind,  Montana 

Ass'n.  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  22,  Lakeside. 


NEBRASKA   (14) 

BARTELS,  Winifred  (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    St.    Services    f/t    Blind,    St. 

Captol  Bldg.,  Lincoln. 
^BLESSING,  R.  H.   (b) 

Rehab.   Counselor,   Christian   Record  Benevolent 

Ass'n.,  3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln. 

BRINGLE,  A.  A.  (f) 

Public   Relations,    Christian    Record    Benevolent 

Ass'n.,  3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln. 
BUCHERT,  Mrs.  Naomi  L.   (c) 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Ass  n., 

3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln. 

rCROSS,  C.  G.  (h)  , 

Mgr.,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Ass  n.,  3705 

S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln. 
CROSS,  Mrs.  Jessie  (h)  _ 

Librarian,   Christian  Record   Benevolent   Ass  n., 

3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln. 
rOUFFIELD,  Dean  C.   (h) 

Treas.,     Christian     Record     Benevolent     Ass'n., 

3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln. 

HINES,  Harry  L.  (e)  .     ,     „,, 

Dir.,     Services     f/t     Blind,     St.     Capitol     Bldg., 

Lincoln. 
riNGRAM,  A.  L.   (h) 

Dir.,  Field  Services  &  Public  Relations,  Eastern 

Area,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Ass'n.,  3705 

S.  48th  St..  Lincoln. 
McARTOR,  Melvin   (d) 

5219  Cleveland,  Lincoln. 
*OWENS,  Dr.  Claire  E.  (d) 

Osteopath,  Box  175,  Exeter. 

SMITH,  John  S.   (b) 

Counselor,  St.  Dept.  f/t  Blind,  St.  Capitol  Bldg.. 

Lincoln. 
THOMPSON,  Herman   (c) 

Caseworker,       Christian       Record       Benevolent 

Ass'n.,  5010  Hillside,  Lincoln. 

tWILSON,  G.  C.   (f) 

Dir.,  Field  Services  &  Public  Relations,  West- 
ern Area,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Ass'n., 
3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln. 


DICKINSON,  Mrs.  Frances   (c) 

Home    Director    &    Ass'n.    Secy.,    Lydia    Hayes 

Memorial  Ass'n.  f/t  Blind,  Kenvil. 
FARRAR,  Norma  E.   (f) 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Box  375,  Morristown. 
FOOTE,  Brainard   (d) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 
FOOTE,  Edward  H.   (d) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 
FOOTE,  Richard  W.   (d) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 
GROMANN,  Mrs.  Helen  M.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    371    St. 

Cloud  Ave.,  West  Orange. 
GROMANN,  Terese  A.  (d) 

Cafeteria  Mgr.,  51  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Bloomfield. 
HASKINS,  Hobert  (d) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 
HUTCHINSON,  Elizabeth  L.   (f) 

Vice   Pres.,   The   Seeing   Eye,    Box    375,   Morris- 
town. 
JACQUIN,  Dean   (d) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 
McGUINNESS,  Rev.  Richard  M.   (a) 

Dir.,  Center  f/t  Blind,  Mount  Carmel  Guild,    99 

Central  Avenue,  Newark. 
MEYER,  George  F.   (e) 

Exec.  Dir.,  N.  J.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  1100  Ray- 
mond Blvd.,  Newark. 
MYERS,  Joseph  (a) 

524  Mechanic  St.,  Camden. 
NUTTING,  Charles  A.  (d) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 
SPENCE,  Harry  T.,  Jr.   (d) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 

♦WARD.  Mary  Ann   (g) 

Special     Class     Teacher,     Montville     Township 
Schools,  Montville. 

WENDLING,  Irving  P.  C.   (d) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 

WERNTZ,  George,  Jr.   (f) 

Exec.    Vice    Pres.,    The    Seeing    Eye,    Box    375, 
Morristown. 

WHITSTOCK,  Robert  H.   (f) 

Adm.   Asst.,   The  Seeing  Eye,   Box  375,   Morris- 
town. 

NEW  MEXICO    (1) 

HEBBELN,  H.  J.   (e) 

Supv.,  Div.  Services  f/t  Blind,   P.  O.  Box  1391, 
Sante  Fe. 


NEVADA   (1) 

*RUIZ,  John   (b)  ^  , 

Chief,   Bur.   of  Services   f/t   Blind,    St.   Dept.   of 
Welfare,  Box  1331,  Reno. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE    (3) 

CAMP,  Carl   (e) 

Supv.,   Div.    Services   t/t   Blind,    St.   House   An- 
nex, Concord. 

MATHEWS,  Edward  W.   (e) 

Exec.    Dir.,    N.    H.    Ass'n.    f/t    Blind,    loSV-^    N. 
Main  St.,  Concord. 

STICKLER,   (Mr.)   Gale  N.   (e) 

Dir.,    Social    Services,    N.    H.    Ass'n.    f/t    Blind, 
155V2  N.  Main  St.,  Concord. 

NEW  JERSEY   (21) 

"CLUNK,  Joseph  F.   (a) 

Mgr.,     Enterprises     f/t     Blind,     609     Pearl     St., 
Camden. 
CUTLER,  Henry  C.   (d) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 


NEW  YORK   (86) 

ARSNOW,  George   (c) 

Home  Teacher.   N.  Y.  Assn.,   f/t   Blind,   111   E. 
59th  St..  New  York. 

BARNETT.  M.  Robert   (f) 

Exec.    Dir.,   Amer.   Fdn.   f/t   Blind,    15   W.    16th 
St.,  New  York. 

BARRETT,  Walter  (i) 

Employment   Supv..  N.   Y.  Assn.   f/t  Blind.    Ill 
E.  59th  St..  New  York. 

BETTICA.  Louis  J.   (b) 

Dir..   Services   for   Deaf-Blind.   Industrial   Home 
f/t  Blind.  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn. 

BIRD,  Edmund   (c) 

Home  Teacher.   N.  Y.   Assn..   f/t   Blind.   Ill   E. 
59th  St..  New  York. 

BOULTER,  Eric  T.   (f» 

Field   Dir.,   Amer.   Fdn.   for   Overseas   Blind,   22 
W.  17th  St.,  New  York. 

BREUEL,  John  W.   (f) 

Asst.    Dir.,    Div.    of    Technical    Services,    Amer. 
Fdn.  f/t  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York. 
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BROWN,  Herbert  R.   (e) 

Dir.,    Voc.    Rehab.    Services    f/t    Blind,    N.    Y. 

St.     Dept.    of    Social    Welfare,     112    State    St., 

Albany. 
BUTLER,  John  R.   (f) 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New 

York. 
CAMPBELL,  Peter  Francis   (f) 

Dir.    of    Student    Selection,    Guiding    Eyes    f/t 

Blind,  Box  B-2147,  RED  No.  2,  Granite  Springs 

Rd.,  Yorktown  Heights. 
CARTER.  Burnham   (f) 

Natl.    Dir.,    Recording    f/t    Blind,    121    E.    58th 

St.,  New  York. 
CASE,  Maurice  (b) 

Dir.   of  Recreation,  N.  Y.   Assn.   f/t  Blind,   111 

E.  59th  St.,  New  York. 
CHABOT,  Mrs.  Beatrice  (c) 

Home  Teacher,   N.  Y.   Assn.,   f/t   Blind,   111   E. 

59th  St.,  New  York. 
CHLUPSA,  Harriett   (a) 

Program  Dir.,  Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind,  Burr- 
wood,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I. 
CLARK,  Franklin  S.   (f) 

Pres..  Go-Sees,  166  E.  92nd  St.,  New  York. 
COPELAND,  Arthur  E.   (a) 

Dir.    of   Burrwood,    Industrial    Home   f/t    Blind, 

Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I. 
CRAWFORD,  Maxine  (g) 

Itinerant  Teacher,    Visually   Handicapped,   Voc. 

Board,  New  City. 
CROSIER,  Edna  M.   (h) 

Special  Asst.,   Work  f/t  Blind,   American  Bible 

Society,  450  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 
DERENE,  Leon  D.   (b) 

Field    Repr.     &     Instructor,    N.     Y.     Assn.     f/t 

Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York. 
DERGANC,  Mildred   (b) 

Supv.,    Training    Div.,    N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t    Blind, 

111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York. 
DEXTER,  Mrs.  Muriel  Brayman   (f) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Eyes  Right,   .310   West  End   Ave.   at 

75th  St.,  New  York. 
DINSMORE,  Annette  B.   (f) 

Consultant,    Deaf-Blind    Dept.,    Amer.    Fdn.    f/t 

Blind,   15  W.   16th  St.,  New  York. 
DOYLE,  Howard  J.   (d) 

552  46th  St.,  Brooklyn. 
DUDLEY,  Thora  Louise  (c) 

Home  Teacher,   N.  Y.  Assn.,   f/t   Blind,   111    E. 

59th  St.,  New  York. 
EHRLICH,  David  R.   (b) 

Asst.  Supv.  of  Training,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t  Blind, 

111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York. 
FOUSER,  Edward  Francis   (f) 

Dir.   of  Training,   Guiding  Eyes   f/t   Blind,   Box 

163,  Yorktown  Heights. 
FRANKE,  Mrs.  Howard  W.   (a) 

Exec.   Secy.,   Assn.   f/t  Blind  of  Rochester,   439 

Monroe  Ave.,  Rochester. 
FREEDMAN,  Saul   (b) 

Psychologist,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  111  E.  59th 

St.,  New  York. 
FREID,  Jacob,  Ph.D.   (f) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Jewish    Braille    Inst,    of   Amer.,    48 

E.  74th  St.,  New  York. 

FREELY,  Eunice  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Jewish    Guild    f/t    Blind,    1880 
Broadway,  New  York. 

FRIEDENSOHN,  O.   (e) 

Bus.    Mgr.,    N.    Y.    St.     Com.    f/t     Blind,    270 
Broadway,  New  York. 

FRIEND,  Don   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,     Blind    Service    Agency    of    West- 
chester, 334  Mamaroneck  Ave.,  White  Plains. 

GILMARTIN,  Thomas  (c) 

Supv.    of    Home    Teaching    &    Training,    N.    Y. 
Assn.  f/t  Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York. 


GILPIN,  Joy  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Brooklyn  Bur.  of  Social  Serv- 
ice, 285  Schermerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn. 

GOODPASTURE,  R.  C.   (f) 

Gen.  Mgr  Natl.  Industries  f/t  Blind,  22  W 
17tn  St.,  New  York. 

GUERIN,  Mrs.  Mary  H.   (c) 

Dir.,  Medical  Social  Service,  N.  Y.  Assn  f/t 
Bhnd,  HI  E.  59th  St.,  New  York.  ^ 

HALL,  Rev.  Martin  J.   (a) 

Dir..  Catholic  Guild  f/t  Blind,  54  Willis  Ave. 
Mineola.  ' 

HANDEL,  Dr.  Alexander  F.   (f) 

?/J't,i?'X'  ,°/  C°'"'""'***^y  Services,  Amer.  Fdn. 
f/t  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York. 
*HELD,  Marian   (a) 

Dir.  Dept.  of  Direct  Services,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t 
Bhnd,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York.  ^ 

JOHNSTON,  Ruth  M.  H.  (c) 

Catholic  Center  f/t  Blind,  22  E.  71st  St 
XNew  York,  '' 

KAUTH,  Donald  Z.   (f) 

Exec.  Dir  Guiding  Eyes  f/t  Blind,  11  W.  42nd 
ot.,  INew  York. 

KEANE,  George  E.   (a) 

Asst^  to  Exec.  Dir.,  Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind, 
57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn. 
tKREBS,  Bernard  M.   (h) 

Librarian,  Jewish  Guild  f/t  Blind,  1880  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

LENDE,  Helga   (f) 

Librarian  Amer.  Fdn.  f/t  Blind,  15  W.  16th 
St.,  New  York. 

LIECHTY,  Howard  M.   (h) 

Vice  Pres.  &  Mng.  Editor.  Matilda  Ziegler  Pub 
Co.,  Monsey. 

LINDEN,  Ruth  Koch  (d) 

Tel.  Oper.,  Jewish  Guild  f/t  Blind,  1880  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

MALONEY,  Elizabeth  M.  (c) 

?7'';irM?'''^l^^'*,^*'=^^'  Industrial  Home  f/  Blind, 
57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn. 

MARCONE,  Ted   (b) 

m  E."f9th°St.'!'New'Yo'J-ic.''-    ^""-    '''   ^""^' 

MAXFIELD,  Dr.  Kathryn  E.   (b) 

Dir.,  Psychological  Guidance  Service  N  Y 
Lighthouse,  Asst.  Prof.  &  Psychologist,  City 
College,  17  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

McBRIDE,  Helen  C.  ^a) 

ff ^'Vt.^^''^-'  Central  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  301  Court 
St.,  utica. 

Mcdonough,  Virginia  (c) 

Supervising  Consultant,  Community  Services, 
N.  Y.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  270  Broadway,  New 
York. 

McGUIRE,  M.  Anne  (e) 

Dir.,  N.  Y.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  270  Broadway, 
New  York. 

MONTANUS,  Rev.  Ralph   (h) 

Pres.,  Gospel  Ass'n.  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Bo.t;  13 
College  Point. 

MORGRET,  Eugene  D.   (f) 

w^\-<=?u^"o.^^r-  ^^*'-  Industries  f/t  Blind,  15 
W.    Ibth   St.,   New   York. 

MORRIS,  Effie  Lee  (h) 

Children's  Specialist,  N.  Y.  Public  Library,  Div 

f/t  Blind,  166  Ave.  o/t  Americas,  New  York. 
NOLAN,  Mrs.  Grace   (e) 

Exec.     Secy.,    Catholic     Guild    f/t    Blind,     550 

Dodge  St.,  Buffalo. 

NELESON.  Leonard   (f) 

?^^f'^n°..'^o'  American-Israeli  Lighthouse,  30 
East  60th  St.,  New  York. 

POLLACK,  Mrs.  Sidney  E.   (a) 

Adm.  Dir.,  Jewish  Guild  f/t  Blind,  1880  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

RANGE,  Conrad  M.,  Jr.    Cb) 

Counselor.  Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind,  L  I 
Rehab.  Center,  Jamaica. 
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REISER,  Neil   (d) 

Dir.   Dept.   of   Public   Support,   N.   Y.   Assn.   f/t 
Blind,   111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York. 
fRICHTERMAN,  Harold   (b)  ,     „,•    j 

Dir.,   Voc.   Services,   Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind, 
57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn. 

ROBINSON,  Lonnie   (c)  „,.    j     ,,,    t:. 

Home  Teacher,   N.  Y.   Assn.,   f/t   Bhnd,   111   E. 

59th  St.,  New  York. 
RODGERS,  Carl  T.   (f) 

Program    Specialist,   Amer.   Fdn.    f/t   Blind,    15 

W.  16th  St.,  New  York. 
tSACHS,  Dr.  H.  J.   (f) 

Exec.     Dir.-Vice     Pres.,     Guide     Dog    Fdn.     f/t 

Blind,  71-11  Austin  St.,  Forest  Hills. 
*SALMON,  Peter  J.   (a) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Industrial     Home     f/t     Blind,     67 

Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn. 
SANBORN,  Leiand  C.   (g)  ,         „    t.      , 

Supt.,    N.    Y.    St.    School    f/t    Bhnd,    118    Bank 

St.,  Batavia. 
SANDMAN,  Regina   (d) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t   Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New 

York. 
SCHERER,  Helen    (d) 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New 

York. 
*SELIS,  Irving  M.    (f)  ^^^     „^    , 

Exec.   Dir.,   The  Associated   Blind,   147   W.   23rd 

St.,  New  York. 
*SELIS,  Mrs.  Sara  Neufeld   (c) 

Dir.    of    Social    Services,    Associated    Blind,    147 

W.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
SHAHEEN,  Ernest  G.   (h) 

Asst.  Editor,  Matilda  Ziegler  Pub.  Co.,  Box  8(, 

Monsey. 
SHERMAN,  Allan  W.,  Ph.D.   (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,   111   E.   59th 

St.,  New  York. 
SLAWSON,  Robert  M.   (f) 

Consultant  in  Community  Planning,  Amer.  Fdn. 

f/t  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York. 
SLUDOCK,  Regina   (h) 

Librarian,    Library    f/t   Blind,    166    Sixth    Ave., 

New  York. 
SMITH,  Dwight  C,  D.D.   (h) 

Gen.   Secy.,   John  Milton  Society.   475   Riverside 

Dr.,  Room  430,  New  York. 
SPAR,  Harry  J.   (a) 

Asst.     Dir.,     Industrial     Home     f/t     Blind,     o7 

Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn. 
SPEAR,  Jack  B.   (h) 

Head,    Special    Services,    Library    f/t    Blind,    St. 

Educ.  Dept.,  Albany. 

STARK,  Sidney   (I3)  ,.    j         , 

Counselor,      Industrial     Home     f/t     Blind,      57 

Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn. 
SUTCLIFFE,  Father  Harry  J.   (d» 

Lecturer,    The    American    Church    Union,    Inc., 

1155  E.  32nd  St.,  Brooklyn. 
VOORHEES,  Arthur  L.   (b) 

Program  Specialist  in  Voc.  Rehab.,  Amer.  Fdn. 

f/t  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St..  New  York. 
WAGNER,  Georgina   (c) 

Sr.     Caseworker,     Industrial     Home     f/t     Blind, 

57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn. 

WARTENBERG,  W.  Stanley  {b) 

Employment   Dir.,   N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    111 
E.  59th  St.,  New  York. 

WELLINGHAUS,  Harry  B.  F.    lal 

Comptroller     &     Asst.     Exec.     Dir.,     Industrial 
Home  f/t  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn. 

WILLIAMS,  Ruth  E.   (c) 

Home   Teacher,    N.   Y.    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    39 
Columbia  St.,  Albany. 

WOOLSTON,  Vernon  L.    (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Syracuse    Ass'n.    of    Workers    f/t 
Blind,  425  James  St.,  Syracuse. 


ZINCK,  J.  F.  (a) 

Mng.    Dir.,    Blind    Work    Ass'n.,    18    Court    St., 
Binghamton. 


NORTH  CAROLINA   (80) 

'^ALTICE,  Mildred   (c) 

Caseworker,   St.   Com.   f/t  Blind,   1112   Hinshaw 

St.,  North  Wilkesboro. 
ANDERSON,  Christine   (c) 

Supv.,   Services   f/t   Blind,    St.    Com.   f/t   Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  10034,  Raleigh. 
ANDERSON.  Mrs.  Gertrude  R.   (c) 

Field    Repr.,    Social    Service   Div.,    St.   Com.    f/t 

Blind,  P.  O.  Box  559,  Greenville. 
*ANDERTON,  Mrs.   Winonah  C.    (c) 

Caseworker,   St.   Com.    f/t  Blind,   708   Washing- 
ton St.,  Roanoke  Rapids. 
BEATTY,  Mrs.  Bertha   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner. 
BEAUDIN,  Irene   (b) 

Supv.,  Home  Industries  f/t  Blind,  St.  Com.   f/t 

Blind,  P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh. 
BROWN,  Mrs.  M.  E.   (c) 

Caseworker,   Mecklenberg   Co.   Ass'n.   f/t   Blind, 

704  Louise  Ave.,  Charlotte. 
BURT,  Mrs.  Gertrude   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner. 
BUTLER,  Mrs.  Radford  N.   (d) 

810  Clovelly  Rd.,  Winston-Salem. 
CAMPBELL,  Olga  Y.  (c) 

Physical  Restoration  Nurse,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind, 

710  Nissen  Bldg.,  Winston-Salem. 
GATES,  Judge  C.  C,  Jr.   (d) 

Atty.  at  Law,  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Burlington. 
CATHEY,  Judge  Sam   (d) 

1101  Jackson  Bldg.,  Asheville. 
CHALKER,  Alma   (c) 

Caseworker,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    470    N.    W. 

Broad  St.,  Southern  Pines. 
COX,  Sudie  D.   (b) 

Prin.,  N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner. 
CREECH,  Lila  (c) 

Caseworker,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box 

342,  Windsor. 

CUTTING.  Helen    (b) 

Supt.,  N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner. 
DARNELL.  Mrs.  Louise  (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner. 
DAVIS,  Lillie   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner. 
DICKENS,  Mrs.  Kathryn   (c) 

Caseworker,   St.    Com.   f/t   Blind,   6   Fifth   Ave., 

Thomasville. 
DUNKLEY,  T.  M.   (i) 

Operations  Supv.,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,   502  Pro- 
fessional Bldg.,  Charlotte. 

DYE,  Arthur  M.,  Jr.   (a) 

Mecklenburg   Co.    Ass'n.,   f/t   Blind,    704   Louise 

Ave.,  Charlotte. 
EASON,  Ben   (d) 

Ins.  Salesman,  211  Georgetown  Rd.,  Raleigh. 
EASON,  Mrs.  Doris  H.    (c) 

Caseworker,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    211    George- 
town Rd.,  Raleigh. 
EDWARDS,  Carlton  F.   (d) 

Budget    Officer,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    303    W. 

Martin   St.,   Raleigh. 

ELMORE,  Sarah  E.   (b) 

Home  Industries  Counselor,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  7066,  Asheville. 

FORD,  Richard  B.   (d) 

Attorney   at   Law.   14   Bank   of  Asheville  Bldg., 
Asheville. 

tGARRIS,  Myrtle   (d) 

Stand   Operator,    St.   Agricultural   Bldg.,    P.    O. 
Box  1698,  Raleigh. 
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GORE,  Mis.  Eleanor   (d) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner. 
GREEN,  Britt  L.   (b) 

Rehab.    Supv.,    St.    Com.   f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box 

2658,  Raleigh. 
HALL,  Lela  Moore   (c) 

Supt.,    Hartnett    Co.    Dept.    of    Public    Welfare, 

Box  668,  Lillington. 
HINES,  Robert  M.    (i) 

Bus.     Enterprise     Repr.,     St.     Com.     f/t     Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh. 
HOLLEMAN,  Terrine  I.   (b) 

Home  Industries  Counselor,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind, 

710  Nissen  Bldg.,  Winston-Salem. 
HUTCHISON,  Ella   (c) 

Caseworker,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    804    College 

St.,  Clinton. 
JENNINGS,  L.  Earl,  Jr.    (b) 

Counselor,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,   P.  O.  Box  2305, 

Raleigh. 
*JOHNSON,  Mrs.  Annie  B.   (c) 

Caseworker,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  621   Acorn  St., 

Burlington. 
JOYCE,  William   (b) 

Counselor,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    Route    1,    Box 

279,  Madison. 
KILPATRICK,  Mrs.  J.  G.   (c) 

Caseworker,   St.   Com.   f/t   Blind,   72,3   E.    Trade 

St.,  Charlotte. 
1KRESS,  George  R.   (i) 

Specialist,     N.     C.     Bur.     of     Employment     f/t 

Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1655,  Wilmington. 
LUCAS,  Waverly   (d) 

Route  No.  2,  Tarboro. 
LUMPKIN,  Jesse   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner. 
LUMPKIN,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Ann   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner. 
LYONS,  Mrs.  Betty  Lou   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner. 
LYONS,  Mrs.  Carolyn   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner. 
LYONS,  Harrison   (d) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner. 
*MANNING,  Jennie  Louise  (c) 

Special    Caseworker,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    Box 

245,  Bethel. 

MASTIN,  James  T.   (i) 

Operations    Supv.,    N.    C.    Bur.    of    Employment 

f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  7066,  Asheville. 
McCUNE,  Mrs.  Marjorie  (c) 

Special   Caseworker.   St.   Com.   f/t  Blind,   P.   O. 

Box  7262,  Asheville. 
MILLER,  Laura   (c) 

Caseworker,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    311    E.   Main 

St.,  Washington. 

*NAPIER,  Richard   (b) 

Counselor,   St.   Com.   f/t   Blind,   P.   O.   Box   193, 
Wilmington. 

PACE,  Mrs.  Inez  B.   (c) 

Caseworker,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Welfare  Dept., 
Rutherfordton. 

PATE,  Murray  L.   (i) 

Operations    Supv.,    N.    C.    Bur.   of   Employment 
f/t  Blind,  710  Nissen  Bldg.,  Winston-Salem. 

tPEARCE,  Marjorie  R.   (b) 

Counselor,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.   Box  2658, 
Raleigh. 

PEELER,  Egbert  N.   (g) 

Supt.,  St.  School  f/t  Blind  a/t  Deaf,  Raleigh. 

PENNEY,  Annie  Ruth   (c) 

Medical    Worker,    Prevention    of   Blindness,    St. 
Com.  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh. 

PERNELL,  Mrs.  Agnes  L.  (c) 

Caseworker,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    347    Southall 
St.,  Henderson, 


*PHELTS,   Georgia    (b) 

Mobility    Instructor,    N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    f/t 

Blind,  Butner. 
PHILLIPS,  Edward  Speir  (b) 

Home    Industries    Counselor,    Mecklenberg    Co. 

Ass'n.  f/t  Blind,  704  Louise  Ave.,  Charlotte. 
PHIPPS,  Inez   (d) 

Secy.,  N.  C.   Com.  f/t  Blind,   Butner. 
PRICE,  Mrs.  Florence  D.   (c) 

Caseworker,   St.    Com.    f/t   Blind,    108   N.   Sixth 

St.,  Wilmington. 
RANSON,  Rebecca  Nelle   (c) 

Caseworker,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    515   N.   Long 

St.,  Salisbury. 
REGISTER,  George   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner. 
REGISTER,  Mrs.  Jacqueline  B.   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner. 
ROUSE,  Mrs.  Mary  H.   (c) 

Caseworker,    Lenoir    Co.    Welfare   Dept.,    P.    O. 

Box  102,  Kinston. 
SIGLE,  Betty   (c) 

Caseworker,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    216    Harrell 

St.,  Statesville. 
SCOTT,  Jack  C.   (b) 

Counselor,   St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.   Box  2658, 

Raleigh. 
SMITH,  John  W.   (b) 

Counselor,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  P.   O.   Box  7066, 

Asheville. 
STARLING,  George   (d) 

600  S.  Broad  St.,  Winston-Salem. 
tSTATON,  George  B.    (b) 

Counselor,  St.  Com.   f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  2305, 

Raleigh. 
STRICKLAND,  W.  J.   (i) 

Bus.  Enterprise  Supv.,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  P.  O. 

Box   1295,  Raleigh. 
THOMPSON,  Rosa   (d) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner. 
THOMPSON,  Walter   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner. 
TITUS,  Viola  A.   (c) 

Special   Caseworker,   St.   Com.   f/t   Blind,   P.    O. 

Box  937,  Goldsboro. 
VINSON,  Edna  B.   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner. 
WALKER,  Luther  H.   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner. 
WALL,  Mrs.  Inez  B.   (c) 

Field  Repr.,  Social  Services,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind, 

229  Professional  Bldg.,  Charlotte. 
WATERS.  William  B.   (b) 

Travel    Instr.,   N.    C.   Rehab.    Center   f/t   Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  559,  Greenville. 
tWHITE.  Bernice  (c) 

Casewroker.     St.     Com.     f/t     Blind,     802     W. 

Colonial  Ave..  Elizabeth  City. 
WHITEN.  Mrs.  Ruby  (d) 

Dietitian.     N.     C.     Rehab.     Center     f/t     Blind. 

Butner. 
*WOOD,  H.  A.   (e) 

Exec.    Secy..    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box 

2658.  Raleigh. 

WRIGHT.  Henry  J.   (d) 

N.   C.   Ass'n.   f/t   Blind,   46   West   Ave.,   Wades- 
boro. 

NORTH  DAKOTA   (3) 

♦CORCORAN,  Richard  P.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Voc.  Rehab.  Services  t/t  Blind, 

Univ.  Station,  Box  BB,  Grand  Forks. 
JEFFREY,  Herbert  D.   (g) 

Supt.,    N.    D.    School    f/t    Blind,    500    Stanford 

Road,  Grand  Forks. 
KIDDER.  Merle  (e) 

State  Dir..  Voc.  Rehab.,  Univ.  Station.  Box  BB. 

Grand  Forks. 
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OHIO   (44) 

BARCOMB,  Doris   (b) 

Dir.,   Services  f/t  Blind,  Goodwill  Industries  of 
Dayton,  201  W.  5th  St.,  Dayton. 
BAUGH,  Mildred  (a) 

Dir.,   Activities  f/t  Blind,   Center  for  Sightless, 
330  Third  St.,  Elyria. 
BECKETT,  Elmer  F.   (b) 

Dir.,   Services   f/t  Blind,  Goodwill   Industries  of 
Dayton,  201  W.  5th  St.,  Dayton. 
BERNSTEIN,  Myron  Lawrence  (b) 

Counselor,    Ohio   Dept.    of    Public    Welfare,    342 
Commercial  Bldg.,  Dayton, 
BONINGER,  Walter  (a) 

Asst.    Dir.,    Cleveland    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    1958    E. 
93rd  St.,  Cleveland. 
CHEEK,  Kenneth  R.  (c) 

Caseworker,    Cleveland   Soc.   f/t  Blind,    1958    E. 
93rd  St.,  Cleveland. 
CORDER,  E.  R.   (c) 

Caseworker,       Christian       Record       Benevolent 
Ass'n.,  410  Sychar  Rd.,  Mount  Vernon. 
COSTELLO,  Anne  M.  (h) 

Supt.,  Clovernook  Home  f/t  Blind,  6990  Hamil- 
ton Ave.,  Cincinnati. 
COZIER,  J.  Kenneth  (d) 

446  East  131st  St.,  Cleveland. 
DeSORRO,  Paul  (b) 

Counselor,  Dept.  Public  Welfare,  Div.  of  Serv- 
ices f/t  Blind,  342  Commercial  Bldg.,  Dayton. 
DOLAN,  Cleo  B.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Cleveland    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    1958    E. 
93rd  St.,  Cleveland. 
EMRICK,  Thelma  (c) 

Home  Teaching  Asst.,  Cleveland  Soc.  f/t  Blind. 
1958  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland. 
FROISTAD,  Wilmer  M.   (a) 

Ex.     Dir.,     Clovernook     Home     f/t     Blind,     Mt. 
Healthy,  Cincinnati. 
GLOVER,  Calvin  S.   (d) 

Retired,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Box  207,  Mason. 
GRAPER,  Tatjana   (c) 

Caseworker,  Cleveland  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1958  E. 
93rd  St.,  Cleveland. 

GRAY,  John  J.   (f) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Pilot    Dogs,     625     W.     Town     St., 
Columbus. 
tHAAG,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  414  East  Main  St.,  Crestline. 

HALLETT,  Homer  C.   (a) 

Assoc.  Dir.,  Ohio  Valley  Goodwill  Industries, 
Rehab.  Center,  10600  Springfield  Pike,  Cincin- 
nati. 

HUGO,  Mary  (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Cleveland   Soc.    f/t   Blind,    1958 

E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland. 
INGERSOLL,  Marshall  B.   (c) 

Caseworker,       Christian       Record       Benevolent 

Ass'n.,  RFD  No.  1,  Wooster  Rd.,  Mount  Vernon. 
tJAHODA,  Milton  A.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Cincinnati    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    1548 

Central  Pkwy.,  Cincinnati. 

JOHNSON,  Carl  A.   (1) 

Mgr.,  Concession  Stands,  Cleveland  Soc.  f/t 
Blind,  2275  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland. 

KAINE,  Patricia   (c) 

Caseworker,  Cleveland  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1958  E. 
93rd  St.,  Cleveland. 

KIRK,  Lyle  O.  (a) 

Industrial  Supv.,  Toledo  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1819 
Canton,  Toledo. 

KLEIN,  Milton  H.  (b) 

Coordinator  of  Counselor  Relations,  Ohio  Dept. 
of  Welfare,   85  S.  Washington  Ave.,  Columbus. 

*LINTON,  Mrs.  Amos   (a) 

Youngstown  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1730  Glenwood 
Ave.,  Youngstown, 


MERETTE,  Norman  J.  (d) 

Market     Development     Repr.,     Addressograph- 

Multigraph  Corp.,  1200  Babbitt  Rd.,  Cleveland. 
MILLER,  Lawrence  (b) 

Supv.  of  Rehab.,  Cleveland  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1958 

E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland. 
tMORRISON,  Marie  (c) 

Home   Teacher,    4471    Rosemary    Pkwy.,    Colum- 
bus. 
MYERS,  John  F.   (a) 

Dir.,    Youngstown    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    2246    Glen- 
wood Ave.,  Youngstown. 
OBERHOUSE,  Robert  C.  (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Dept.    of    Public   Welfare,   Div. 

Services  f/t  Blind,  303  Cook  Tower,  Lima. 
O'CONNOR,  Murray  C.   (a) 

Repr.,    Goodwill    Industries,    10600    Springfield 

Pike,  Cincinnati. 
OVERBEAY.  D.  W.  (g) 

Supt..  Ohio  St.  School  f/t  Blind,  5220  N.  High 

St.,  Columbus. 
RABKEWYCZ,  Myra   (c) 

Caseworker,    Cleveland   Soc.   f/t   Blind,    1958   E. 

93rd  St.,  Cleveland. 
STORM,  Rev.  W.  H.   (h) 

Exec.     Secy.,     Missions     for     Blind,     Lutheran 

Church,  3482  East  Blvd.,  Cleveland. 
TURNER,  Mrs.  Carrie  (c) 

Caseworker,    Cleveland   Soc.   f/t   Blind,    1958   E. 

93rd  St.,  Cleveland. 
ULMER,  J.  M.   (d) 

Lawyer,  1130  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg.,  Cleveland. 
UNDERWOOD,  Eleanor  L.  (c) 

Home  Economist,  Cleveland  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1958 

E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland. 
UPSHAW,  McAllister  C.   (c) 

Dir.,    Social   Services,   Cleveland   Soc.   f/t   Blind, 

1958  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland. 

VICTOR.  Mrs.  Ethel  L.   (c) 

Caseworker,    Cincinnati    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    1548 
Central  Pkwy.,  Cincinnati. 

WATKINS.  Wallace  D.  (b) 

Dir..    Rehab.    &    Personnel,    Goodwill   Industries 
of  Dayton,  201  W.  5th  St.,  Dayton. 

WELLS,  Myrtle  (c^ 

Home    Teacher,    Div.    Social    Admin.,    Dept.    of 
Welfare,  85  S.  Washington  Ave.,  Columbus. 

tWENSEL.  Mrs.  Margaret  A.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Ohio  Dept.   Public  Welfare,  508 
Spitzer  Bldg.,  Toledo. 

WIEHE,  Mrs.  Edith  Sperry   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Cincinnati  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  1548 
Central  Pkwy.,  Cincinnati. 


OKLAHOMA  (3) 

GIBBONS,  Richard  G.  (d) 

The    Foote    System,     1432     S.     Harvard    Ave., 
Tulsa. 

HARRIS,  Travis   (e)  .„  v   i,    o       ■ 

Supv.,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Voc.  Rehab.  Service, 
1212  N.  Hudson,  Oklahoma  City. 

MELDRUM.  John  Alexander  (g) 

Dir.    of    Music,    Okla.    School    f/t    Blind,    3300 
Gibson  St.,  Muskogee. 


OREGON  (5) 

HOWEILER,  George  L.  (d) 
Judge,  P.  O.  Box  366,  Sandy. 

MEDLER,  Malcolm  P.  (c)  ,    ,„,  „    x.    ,o*i. 

Field  Repr..  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  535  S.  E.  12th 
Ave.,  Portland. 

RICHARDSON,  Clyde  E.   (b)  r,.    ■n^■   a 

Rehab.    Agent    f/t    Blind.    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind, 
535  S.  E.  12th  Ave.,  Portland. 
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STOCKER,  Clifford  A.  (e) 

Adm.,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  535  S.  E.  12th  Ave., 
Portland. 

WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Edna  L.   (h) 

Librarian    f/t    Blind,    Multnomah    County    Li- 
brary, 216  N.  E.  Knott,  Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA   (97) 

ALLWEIN,  Herman   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  1419  Lakston  Rd.,  Pittsburgh. 
ALLWEIN.  Mrs.  La  Verne   (c) 

Home     Teacher,     Pittsburgh     Br.,     PAB,     1419 

Lakston  Rd.,  Pittsburgh. 
AMES,  Mrs.  Martha  G.   (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Washington   Co.   Br.,    PAB,   254   N. 

Main  St.,  Washington. 
•ANDERSON,  Dorothy  K.    (b) 

Counselor,    Office    for    the    Blind,    1206    Dewey 

Bldg.,  1  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
ANDERSON,  Herbert  L.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Lancaster    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    50G 

W.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster. 
BACHMAN,  Mrs.  Norma  L.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Lancaster    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    506    W. 

Walnut  St.,  Lancaster. 
BAUMAN,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  (b) 

Psychologist    and    Co-Director,     Personnel     Re- 
search   and   Guidance    Center,    1604    Spruce   St., 

Philadelphia. 
BECK,  Jenny  M.   (h) 

Exec.   Secy.,    Volunteer   Services   f/t   Blind,    332 

S.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
BERRYMAN,  Mrs.  Elizabeth   (c) 

Home  Teacher   &   Social   Worker,   Northampton 

Co.  Br.,  PAB,   129  E.  Broad  St.,  Bethlehem. 
BOYER,  Blanche  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Cambria    Co.    Br.,     PAB,     301 

Vine  St.,  Johnstown. 
BURR,  Mrs.  Helen  (c) 

Home     Teacher,     Office     f/t     Blind,     Health     & 

Welfare  Bldg.,  Harrisburg. 

CAMPBELL,  Mrs.  Martha  B.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Office   f/t   Blind,    1   North    13th 

St.,  Philadelphia. 
CAUFFMAN,  Josef  G.   (g) 

Prin.,     Overbrook     School     f/t     Blind,     fi4th     & 

Malvern  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
CHRISTIAN,  Mrs.  Perry   (d) 

Hallstead. 
CHRISTMAN,  Mrs.  Henry  R.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Berks    Co.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    Inc., 

2020  Hampden  Blvd.,  Reading. 
COLLINS,  Dorothy  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  100-106  W. 

15th  St.,  Chester. 
COMSTOCK,  Gladys   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Northampton   Co.  Br.,  PAB,   129  E. 

Broad  St.,  Bethlehem. 
CONNOR,  Dr.  Gordon  (e) 

Asst.    Dir.    —    Dir.    of    Rehab.,    Greater    Pitts- 
burgh Guild  f/t  Blind,  5231  Centre  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 
CONTIE,  A.  T.   (d) 

Board  Mbr.,  Tri-County  Br.,  PAB,  Main  &  Co., 

Commerce  Bldg.,  Harrisburg. 
CROFT,  Gerel  E.  (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Bedford    Bd.,    PAB,    209    W.    Pitt 

St.,  Bedford. 

CURTIN,  Neale  R.  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,   Pa.  Working  Home  f/t  Blind,  36th 
&  Lancaster  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

DeANGELIS,  William  (a) 

Mng.  Dir.,  Dela.   Co.   Br.,   PAB,   100  West  15th 
St.,  Chester. 

DELLINGER,  M.  C.   (d) 

Secy,   o/t  Board,  Lancaster  Co.   Br.,   PAB,   900 
Grandview  Blvd.,  Lancaster. 


DUTKO,  Mrs.  Thelma   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Montgomery  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  2602 

E.  Cumberland  St.,  Philadelphia. 
ECKSTEIN,  Mrs.  Clara   (g) 

Teacher,    Braille    Class,    T.    M.    Peirce    School, 

5711   13th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
EVANCIC.  Anthony   (g) 

Teacher,  W.  Pa.  School  for  Blind  Children,  201 

N.  Bellefield  Ave.,  Pittsburgh. 
EVANS,  Walter  (b) 

Caseworker,    Office   f/t    Blind,    1213    14th    Ave., 

Altoona. 
EVERIST,  Thomas  B.   (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,    Bucks   Co.   Br.,   PAB,    171   S.   Main 

St.,  Doylestown. 
EXLER,  Joseph  C.   (i) 

Prop.,  The  Blind  Shop,  5459  Penn.  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 
FEIGHT,  Mrs.  Betty  (c) 

Home   Visitor,    Bedford    Branch,    PAB,    209   W. 

Pitt  St.,  Bedford. 
*FELDMAN,  Leon  (b) 

Voc.    Rehab.    Consultant,    Office   f/t    Blind,    108 

Health  &  Welfare  Bldg.,  Harrisburg. 
FORWARD,  Sophy  Louise   (c) 

Consultant  on  Home  Teaching,  Office  f/t  Blind, 

Health  &  Welfare  Bldg.,  Harrisburg. 
IFRANKS,  Gladys  C.   (h) 

Librarian  I,  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Dept. 

f/t    Blind,    17th    &    Spring    Garden    St.,    Phila- 
delphia. 
GALLAGHER,  William  F.   (b) 

Asst.   Dir.   of  Rehab.,   Greater  Pittsburgh   Guild 

f/t  Blind,  5231  Centre  Ave.,  Pittsburgh. 
GIBBONS,  Ellen   (a) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Wilkes-Barre     Br.,     PAB,     35     E. 

Union  St.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
GIDEON,  Mrs.  Henry  J.   (a) 

Dir.,  Church  Work  Among  the  Blind,  Episcopal 

Community    Services,    225    S.    Third   St.,    Phila- 
delphia. 
GNADE,  Margaret   (c) 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Worker,  Pittsburg  Br., 

PAB,  308  S.  Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh. 
GOLDBERG,  Mrs.  Marcella  C.  (c) 

Dir.,    Welfare    Services,    Pittsburgh    Br.,    PAB, 

308  S.  Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh. 
GRAHAM,  Hilda   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  100  W.  15th 

St.,  Chester. 
HAMILTON,  Paul   (b) 

Counselor,    Office    f/t    Blind,    St.    Office    Bldg., 

300  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh. 
*HARRISON,  Philip  N.   (e) 

Retired,  2308  Chestnut  St.,  Harrisburg. 
HARRISON,  Mrs.  Philip  N.  (h) 

2308  Chestnut  St.,  Harrisburg. 

HAYWISER,  Dorothy   (c) 

Caseworker,  Pittsburgh  Br.,  PAB,  308  S.  Craig 
St.,  Pittsburgh. 

HEEREMANS,  Harold  W.    (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Hazleton   Br.,    PAB,    571   Alter  St., 
Hazleton. 

HEEREMANS,  Mrs.  Harold   (c) 

Home   Therapist,    Hazleton    Br.,    PAB,    425    W. 
Broad  St.,  Hazleton. 

*HEIM,  George  W.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Mercer  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  69  S.  Oakland 
Ave.,  Sharon. 

HERR,  John  E.   (d) 

136  Oakland  Ave.,  Greensburg. 

HUME,  Thelma  M.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Mercer    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    R.F.D. 
No.  6,  Mercer. 

lACURTO,  Vincenet  J.   (a) 

Dist.   Mgr.,    Office   f/t   Blind,    1213    14th    Ave., 
Altoona. 
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JOHNSON,  Margaret  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Westmoreland    Co.    Br.,    PAB, 

3018  Monroe  St.,  Swissvale. 
KENNEDY,  Charles  J.    (b) 

Counselor,    Office   f/t   Blind,   Dept.   of   Welfare, 

300  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh. 
KERSTETTER,  Newton   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,   Lower  Susquehanna   Br.,   PAB,   241 

Chestnut  St.,  Sunbury. 
KLINE,  Mrs.  Claudia   (c) 

Prevention    Worker,    Juniata    Foundation     Br., 

PAB,  So.  Main  &  W.  Hale,  Lewistown. 
KORN,  Muriel  G.   (g) 

Teacher,    Braille    Class,    T.    M.    Peirce    School, 

Philadelphia. 
KRAMER,  Daniel  J.   (d) 

Exec.    Com.    Mbr.,    Reading    Metal    Craft    Co., 

P.  O.  Box  259,  Reading. 
LABAW,  Frank  M.,  Jr.   (a) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Lycoming     Co.     Br.,     PAB,     901 

Memorial  Ave.,  Williamsport. 
LACKNER,  Rev.  Paul  M.  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Greater  Pittsburgh  Guild  f/t  Blind, 

5231  Centre  Ave.,  Pittsburgh. 
LUCAS,  Dr.  A.  H.   (i) 

Mbr.,    Bd.    Dir.,     Washington     Soc.    f/t    Blind, 

4205   Spruce  St.,   Philadelphia. 
MAHANEY,  George  F.   (d) 

Atty.,    Mercer    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    156    S.    Mercer 

Ave.,  Sharpsville. 
MASONHEIMER,  Dr.  W.  C.    (d) 

Pres.,  Lehigh  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  1314  Hamilton  St., 

Allen  town. 
McDonald,  Wllliam  H.  (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Montgomery    Co.    Ass'n.    f/t   Blind, 

702-4  W.  Marshall  St.,  Norristown. 
McELWEE,  Joseph  (c) 

Caseworker,   Office  f/t  Blind,  356  Miners   Bank 

Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
McGAUGHEY,  Mrs.  Byronette  A.   (a) 

Exec.    Secy.,   Fayette   Co.   Ass'n.,    f/t   Blind,   51 

N.  Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  Uniontown. 
McMICHAEL,  John  E.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Beaver  Falls  Br.,  PAB,  616  4th  St., 

Beaver  Falls. 
McRAE,  George  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  322  E.  9th 

St.,  Chester. 
MILLER,  Edgar  H.  (b) 

Counselor,     Office    f/t    Blind,     1    N.     13th    St., 

Philadelphia. 
MOHLER,  J.  B.    (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Venango    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    406    W. 

First  St.,  Oil  City. 
MOHLER,  Mrs.  John  B.   (a) 

Asst.  Dir.,  Venango  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  406  W.  First 

St.,  Oil  City. 
MORGERT,  Charles  H.   (d) 

Salesman,   1402  Justine  St.,  Pittsburgh. 
MORROW,  Donald  G.   (b) 

Supv.,     Office     f/t     Blind,     300     Liberty     Ave., 

Pittsburgh. 
NORMAN,  Gladys  K.  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Office    f/t    Blind,    1206    Dewey 

Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 
O'HARA,  Richard  (c) 

Counselor,  Office  f/t  Blind,  101  St.  Office  Bldg., 

300  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh. 
PORTER,  Mrs.  Ann  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  2568  Beverly  Dr.,  Washington. 
PRICE,  Leroy  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Northampton  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  129 

E.  Broad  St..  Bethlehem. 
*PUGH,  Nance  (a) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Tri-County     Br.,     PAB,     2336     N. 

Third  St.,  Harrisburg. 
RAFFAELE,  Frank  D.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    PAB,    319    N.    Jefferson    St..    New 

Castle. 


RILLEY,  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  (d) 

Moderator.  Catholic  Guild  f/t  Blind,   1819  Arch 

St.,  Philadelphia. 
RIPP,  Mrs.  Marjorie  (d) 

816  Elmira  St.,  Williamsport. 
ROBERTS,  Mrs.  J.  F.   (h) 

Vice    Pres.    &    Transcriber,    Volunteer    Services 

f/t  Blind,  332  S.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
-RODERICK,  James  E.   (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Blair-Centre   Br.,   PAB,    1509   Thir- 
teenth St.,  Altoona. 
ROTH,  Sister  Sue  (c) 

Consultant     t/t     Blind      &      Partially     Seeing, 

Lutheran  Board  of  Inner  Missions,  2800  Queen 

Lane.  Germantown. 
ROWELL,  Mary  Elizabeth  (c) 

Caseworker,  Pittsburgh  Br.,  PAB,  308  S.  Craig 

St.,  Pittsburgh. 
RUSLANDER,  S.  Leo  (d) 

Secy,    o/t    Board,    Pittsburgh    Br.,    P.A.B,    5301 

Fairoaks  St.,  Pittsburgh. 
SHIPLEY,  George  E.   (b) 

Rehab.   Specialist,   Dela.   Co.  Br.,   PAB,   100-100 

W.  15th  St.,  Chester. 
SHOEMAKER,  Carl  (a) 

Exec.    Dir..    Juniata    Foundation    Br.,    PAB,    3 

W.  Hale  St.,  Lewistown. 
SMITH,  Charles  C.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Montgomery    Co.    Assn.    f/t    Blind, 

702  W.  Marshall  St.,  Norristown. 
SMYTH,  Raymond.  Jr.   (a) 

Asst.    Mng.    Dir.,    Dela.    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    100-106 

W.  15th  St.,  Chester. 
STYMIEST,  Mrs.  Ruth  A.   (a) 

Exec.   Secy.,  Bucks   Co.   Br.,   PAB,   171   S.  Main 

St.,  Doylestown. 
SWING,  R.  J.  (a) 

Gen.    Mgr.,    Philadelphia    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    100 

E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia. 
THORNTON,  Waldron  T.   (a) 

Supv.,     Philadelphia     Assn.     f/t     Blind,     38     N. 

Farson  St.,  Philadelphia. 

VARSACI,  James   (b) 

Emp.    Counselor,   Philadelphia   Assn.    f/t   Blind, 

100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia. 
WAGNER,  Viola  V.   (c) 

Social    Worker,    Office    f/t    Blind,    300    Liberty 

Ave.,  Pittsburgh. 
WARD,  G.  Ernest  (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Lehigh   Co.   Br.,   PAB,   614   N.   13th 

St.,  Allentown. 
WATERSTRADT,  Robert  N.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Chester    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    71    S. 

First  Ave.,  Coatesville. 
WILEY,  Edward  G.  (d) 

The  Foote  System,  4816  Girard  Rd.,  Pittsburgh. 
WILLETT,  Mrs.  Helen  F.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,   Cambria   Co.    Br.,    PAB,    728   Wood 

St.,  Johnstown. 
YODER,  Norman  M.,  Ph.D.  (e) 

Commissioner,  Office  f/t  Blind,  Health  &  Wel- 
fare Bldg.,  Harrisburg. 
YOUNG,  J.  B.  Packer  (d) 

1331  Mansel  Ave.,  Williamsport. 

RHODE  ISLAND   (5) 

CHERLIN,  Mary  J.  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    R.    L    St.    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    24 

Exchange  PI.,  Providence. 
GROSSMAN,  Evelyn  M.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    R.    I.    St.    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    24 

Exchange  PI.,  Providence. 
FLETCHER,  Lydia  M.  (c) 

Casework    Supv.,    R.    I.    St.    Bur.   f/t    Blind,    24 

Exchange  PI.,  Providence. 
LUMSDEN,  Mrs.  James  L.   (d) 

Council  Mbr.,  R.  I.  Ass'n.  f/t  Blind,  45  Moore 

St.,  Providence. 
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WORDEN,  Mrs.  Helen  W.   (e) 

Exec.  Secy.,  R.  I.  Assn.  f/t  Blind.  39-49  Arcade 
Bldg.,  Providence. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA   (2) 

CROFT,  Rev.  A.  D.   (e) 

Pres.,    Assn.   o/t   Blind   of   S.   C,    1501    Confed- 
erate Ave.,  Columbia. 

KOESTER.  Thomas  F.,  Jr.   (a) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Assn.     f/t     Blind,     Old     Citadel, 
Charleston. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA   (3) 

AUCH,  Arnold   (b) 

Counselor,   Services   t/t   Blind,    109    W.   8th   St., 

Sioux  Falls. 
tHANSON,  Howard  H.   (e) 

Dir.,     Services    t/t    Blind,     New     Office     Bldg., 

Pierre. 
HYDE,  Charles  Lee   (d) 

Com.   Mbr.,   Services   t/t   Blind,   100   W.   Capitol 

Ave.,  Pierre. 


TENNESSEE   (71) 

ACKLAND.  Rev.  Donald  F.   (h) 

Editor  of  Braille  Materials,  Baptist  S.S.  Board, 
So.    Baptist    Convention,    127    Ninth    Ave.,    N., 
Nashville. 
*ALFORD,  Milton  M.   (b) 

Counselor,  Dept.  Public  Welfare,  Div.  f/t  Blind, 
407  High  St.,  Chattanooga. 
ALPER,  Charles  Harold,  M.D.   (d) 

Physician,  602  Georgia  Ave.,  Chattanooga. 

ANGELOS,  Tony  (d) 

Owner  &  Operator,  Jefferson  Cafe,  71  N.  Third 
St.,  Memphis. 

♦ARMSTRONG,  Martha   (d) 

Sr.     Steno.,     Dept.     Public     Welfare,     Div.     f/t 
Blind,  407  High  St.,  Chattanooga. 
*ASHLEY.  Mrs.  J.  T.   (d) 

Mgr.,  Three  Sisters  Store,  210  W.  Newberry  St., 
Chattanooga. 
BAKER,  Carl  C.   (d) 

Clerk    &    Master,    Hamilton    Co.    Court    House, 
Chattanooga. 
BINDER,  Samuel  S.,  M.D.   (d) 
Doctors  Bldg.,  Chattanooga. 
tBRANDON,  Mrs.  J.  J.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Dept.    Pub.    Welfare,    Div.    f  t 
Blind,   302   Cotton   States   Bldg.,   Nashville. 
BRANDON,  Mason    (e) 

Dir.,    Div.    Services    f/t    Blind,    303    St.    Office 
Bldg.,   Nashville. 
BURDICK,  Mary  (d) 

Bible   Worker,   Seventh   Day   Adventist   Church, 
Ooltewah. 
CAMPBELL,  Ernest  E.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Rehab,  f/t  Blind,  302  St.  Office 
Bldg.,  Knoxville. 

COOK,  Mrs.  George   (d) 

Cook  Mattress  Co.,  Athens. 

CRABTREE,  Mrs.  Graham   (d) 

Secy.,  Chancery  Court,  4807  Alabama  Ave., 
Chattanooga. 

tDAY,  Dave  Lee   (b) 

Supv.,  Home  Teaching  &  Sight  Conservation, 
Rehab,  f/t  Blind,  303  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Nash- 
ville. 

DUNLAP,  H.  P.   (d) 

Commissioner  of  Police  &  Fire,  City  of  Chat- 
tanooga, City  Hall,  Chattanooga. 

DZIK,  David  (b) 

Doctor  of  Optometry,  20  W.  8th  St.,  Chatta- 
nooga. 


ELDRIDGE,  David  M.   (d) 

3147  S.  Broad  St.,  Chattanooga. 
ENGLAND,  Thurman  R.   (b) 

Counselor,    St.    Dept.    of    Public    Welfare,    1711 

Church  St.,  Nashville. 
tFERRELL,  William  J.   (b) 

Supv.,   Rehab,    f/t   Blind,    303    St.    Office   Bldg., 

Nashville. 
FERRELL,  Mrs.  William  J.   (d) 

Sr.   Steno.,  Dept.  of  Public  Health,  602  Cordell 

Hull  Bldg.,  Nashville. 

FILDERMAN,  Dr.  Irving  P.   (b) 

Optometrist,  811  —  63  S.  Main  Bldg.,  Memphis. 
*FORD,  A.  C,  M.D.    (d) 

718  Belvoir  Ave.,  Chattanooga. 
♦FROST,  Hon.  Chester   (d) 

County    Judge,    Hamilton     County,    7    Daytona 

Dr..  Chattanooga. 
HARBER,  Edward  T.   (b) 

Counselor,     Dept.     Pub.     Welfare,     Rehab,     f/t 

Blind,  302  St.  Office  Bldg..  Knoxville. 
*HARTON,  Mrs.  Mary  E.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Div.    Sei-vices    f/t    Blind,    202 

Crook  Bldg.,  Jackson. 
HOLLO  WELL,  E.  Troy  (c) 

Welfare  Worker,  Dept.  Pub.   Welfare,  Box  367, 

Huntingdon. 
HOPE,  Mrs.  Betty  (d) 

Typist,   Dept.    Pub.   Welfare,    Rehab,    f/t   Blind, 

407  High  St.,  Chattanooga. 
HORTON,  Glenn  E.,  M.D.   (b) 

Counseling  Internist  for  Rehab.,  Suite  C,  Med- 
ical Center  Bldg.,  774  Adams  Ave.,  Memphis. 
ISLEY,  Edgar  L.   (b) 

Counselor,  Rehab,  f/t  Blind,  321-323  W.  Walnut 

St.,  Johnson  City. 
KILLEBREW,  Joseph  B.,  M.D.   (d) 

Physician,  Interstate  Bldg.,  Chattanooga. 
KING,  J.  Gilbert  (d) 

254  N.  Crest  Rd.,  Chattanooga. 
KINMAN,  Kathryn  M.   (g) 

Pre-school  Worker,  Tenn.  School  for  the  Blind, 

115  Stewarts  Ferry  Rd.,  Nashville. 
LAWRENCE,  Dr.  G.  Allen   (d) 

637  Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Nashville. 
LEE,  Harry  G.   (d) 

Piano  Technician,  1726  Georgian  Dr.,  Memphis. 
LEVIN,  Allen  R.   (b) 

Counseling  Psychologist  Jewish  Service  Agency, 

10  N.  Main  St.,   Memphis. 

MacLEOD,  Earle  H.   (h) 

Dir.,   Public   Relations,   The   Upper   Room,    1908 
Grand  Ave.,  Nashville. 

MANSFIELD,  Harry   (d) 

Ins.  Salesman,  405  High  St.,  Chattanooga. 

*MENUSKIN,  Annie  (d) 

605%  S.  Boynton  Ter.,  Chattanooga. 

MERCER,  Mrs.  Frank  A.   (d) 

Sales,  Fuller  Brush  Co.,  809  Burkett  St.    Jack- 
son. 

METCALF,  Rev.  Harold  E.   (d) 

Box  21,  Southern  Junior  College,  Collegedale. 

METCALF,  Vernon   (b) 

Agric.    Specialist,    Rehab,    f/t    Blind,     303    St. 
Office  Bldg.,  Nashville. 

*MILLER,  Harry   (d) 

Retired,  Fort  Wood  Apts.,  Chattanooga. 

MORGAN,  Floyd   (b) 

Placement    Specialist,    Services    f/t    Blind,    303 
St.  Office  Bldg.,  Nashville. 

♦MORRIS,  Mrs.  Maynie  Bess   (d) 
Obion. 

MOSS,  Verla   (d) 

Secy.,   Rehab,  f/t  Blind,   407  High   St.,   Chatta- 
nooga. 
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NEAL,  Mrs.  Betty  (g)  ^  .„. 

Teacher,    Knox    Co.    School    System,    Lilhan    A. 
Pedigo  School,   Oak  Ridge  Highway,  Rt.  7,  Oak 
Ridge. 
*ORRELL,  F.  W.   (d) 

5209  Alabama  Ave.,  Chattanooga. 

♦PATTEN,  Z.  Cartter   (d) 

406  N.  Palisades  Dr.,  Signal  Mountain. 

PHILLIPS,  Abe  (d) 

1.516  Shady  Circle,  Chattanooga. 

♦PICKERING,  Eddie   (d)  „.  ,      . 

Student,     c/o    Mr.    and    Mrs.     Fred    Pickering, 

Athens. 
PICKERING,  Mrs.  F.  M.   (d) 

Route  No.  1,  Boaz  St.,  Athens. 
PINKSTON,  William  C.   (b) 

Counselor,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,   Rehab,  f/t 

Blind,  1711  Church  St.,  Nashville. 
POTTS,  Dr.  J.  Manning  (h) 

Editor,    The    Upper    Room,    1908    Grand    Ave., 

Nashville. 
PROSTERMAN,  Louis  (d) 

Dentist,  726V2  Market  St.,  Chattanooga. 
RAMSEY,  David   (d) 

3201  E.  36th  St.,  Chattanooga. 

RICE,  B.  P.   (g)  ^  o  I.     1 

Band   Dir.    &   Tuning    Instructor,   Tenn.    School 
f/t  Blind,  115  Stewarts  Ferry  Rd.,  Nashville. 

*RIDGWAY,  Gladys  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Services  f/t  Blind,  407  High  bt., 

Chattanooga. 
SCOTT,  Mrs.  C.  Frank   (e) 

Commissioner  of  Pub.  Welfare,  State  of  Tenn., 

St.   Office   Bldg.,  Nashville. 
SHEPHERD,  Mrs.  Will  (d) 

Hamilton   Co.   Herald,   25   Patton    Pkwy.,   Chat- 
tanooga. 
SHUCK,  Dr.  Edward   (d) 

Doctors  Bldg.,  Chattanooga. 
SINGLETON.  Vada  (d) 

Route  3,  Vonora. 
♦SISKIN,  A.  Mose  (dj 

1214  E.  Dallas  Rd.,  Chattanooga. 
•SISKIN,  Garrison   (d) 

Siskin    Steel    &    Supply    Co.,    701    W.    23rd    St., 

Chattanooga. 
SLATTEN,  Robert  L.   (b)  ,     ,„,,    ^,         ,     c. 

Counselor,   Rehab,   f/t  Blind,   1711   Church   St., 

Nashville. 

SPITZER,  Louis  W.   (d)  ,,^     „      q,v     o. 

Printer,     Vandsco     Posters,     615     Ji..     9tn     &t., 

Chattanooga. 
STRONG,  Mary  Emma  (d) 

Sr.   Steno.,   Rehab,   f/t   Blind,    1711    Church   St., 

Nashville. 
WARD,  Walton  L.   (b)  ^,        ,     ^ 

Counselor,  Services  f/t  Blind,   1711   Church  St., 

Nashville. 
WESTOVER,  Grover  W.,  Jr.   (b) 

Counselor,    Rehab,    f/t   Blind,   202    Crook   Bldg., 

Jackson. 
WILLIAMS,  John  W.,  Jr.   (b) 

Asst.  Mgr.,  Business  Enterprises,   Div.   Services 

f/t  Blind,  29  S.  Pauline,  Memphis. 

WOOD,  E.  J.  (g)  ^,.    J     ,,.    o. 

Supt.,    Tenn.    School    f/t    Blind,    llo    Stewarts 
Ferry  Rd.,  Nashville. 

TEXAS    (30) 

ALLEN,  W.  E.   (g)  ,      ,     .        . 

Supt.,  Texas  School  f/t  Blind,  Austin. 

ALSUP,  Lon  E.    (e)  ^      ^^, 

Exec.  Secy.-Dir.,   St.  Com.   f/t  Blind,  St.   Office 

Bldg.,  Austin. 
BLAKESLEE,  Clessia  V.   (b)  ^   .      ,    •, 

Counselor,    Texas    Lions    League    for    Crippled 

Children,  Box  247,  Kerrville. 


BOWMAN,  B.  H.   (b) 

Counselor,     St.     Com.     f/t     Blind,     1005Vi     13th 
St.,  Lubbcok. 
COUNTZ,  Mrs.  Agnes   (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  P.  O.  Box  2325,  Capi- 
tal Sta.,  Austin. 
DOBBINS,  Thurman   (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  1809  Robb  Rd.,  Austin. 
FULKERSON,  Mrs.  Margaret  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  1005  Va   13th 

St.,  Lubbock. 
GOETSCH,  Lawrence   (b) 

Counselor,   St.   Com.   f/t  Blind,   101   N.   Chapar- 
ral, Corpus  Christi. 
GREENE,  Randolph  H.    (b) 

Counselor,    St.    Com.    f/t   Blind,    3810   29th   St., 

Lubbock. 
MUNT,  Louise  (c) 

Pre-school    Counselor,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blnid,    St. 

Office  Bldg.,  Austin. 
RANKIN,  Mrs.  Sammie  K.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  201  E.   14th 

St.,  Waco. 
RIEDEL,  Mrs.  W.  A.    (d) 

Vending     Stand     Operator,     3403     B     Glenview 

Ave.,  Austin. 
ROBERTSON,  Frank   (d) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Texas    Lions    League    for    Crippled 

Children,  Box  247,  Kerrville. 
♦ROUGAGNAC,  Mrs.  Geraldine  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Houston-Harris   Co.   Lighthouse  f/t 

Blind,  3530  W.  Dallas,  Houston. 
ROWSER,  Mrs.  Edwin  M.   (d) 

Bookkeeper,     Lighthouse     f/t     Blind,     912     W. 

Broadway,  Fort  Worth. 
SHAFER.  Arthur   (c) 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 

315  W.  Quitman   St.,   Box  887,  Gladewater. 
SHANNON.  Emmet   (h) 

Counseling  Service  f/t  Blind,  112  Watson  Bldg., 

1503  Ave.  J,  Lubbock. 
SPARKMAN,  Lloyd  (a) 

Dir.,     Social     Services,     Lighthouse     f/t     Blind, 

4306  Capitol  Ave.,  Dallas. 
SWEARINGEN,  Mrs.  Eva   (c) 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 

P.  O.  Box  506,  Jefferson. 
*TAYLOR,  Reginald  (d) 

P.  O.  Box  342,  Columbus. 
THOMPSON,  Asher   fd) 

Chairman   of  Board,   St.  Com.   f/t  Blind,  P.    O. 

Drawer  1710,  Lubbock. 
TIPPS,  A.  B.   (b) 

Supv.,    Field    Operations,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind, 

St.  Office  Bldg.,  Austin. 
TIPPS,  Mrs.  A.  B.   (g) 

Teacher     of     Homemaking,     Texas     School     f/t 

Blind,  Austin. 
WEBB,  Lillian  J.   (c) 

Supv.,  Home  Industries  and  Teaching,  St.  Com. 

f/t  Blind,  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Austin. 
WEBB,  Mrs.  Pat  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  2309  Transit 

Tower,  San  Antonio. 
*WEBER,  Mrs.  Charles  O.,  Sr.   (a) 

Dir.,    Travis    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    2101    S.    Lamar, 

Austin. 
'WEBER,  Charles  O.,  Jr.    Ta) 

Bus.    Mgr.,    Travis    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    2101    S. 

Lamar,  Austin. 
WEST,  Morris  E.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,  912  W.  Broad- 
way, Fort  Worth. 
WILHITE,  G.  W.   (b) 

Supv.,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  316  St.   Office  Bldg., 

Austin. 
YOUNG,  Mrs.  Julia  L.  (b) 

Specialist    in    Professional    &    Clercial    Occupa- 
tions, St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Austin. 
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UTAH   (5) 

lANDERSON,  Jesse  (h) 

Mng.  Editor,  "The  New  Messenger,"  Society 
f/t  Aid  o/t  Sightless,  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-Day  Saints,  1164  21st  St.,  Ogden. 

JONES,  Irene   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Latter-Day    Saints    Society    f/t 

Aid   o/t  Sightless,   235   S.   2nd   East,   Salt  Lake 

City. 
*PERRY,  Donald  W.   (e) 

Exec.    Secy.,    Utah    Com.    f/t    Blind,    309    East 

First  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 
WHITTIER,  Mrs.  Doris  C.  (h) 

Librarian,   Utah    St.    Library,    Dept.    f/t   Blmd, 

1488  S.  State,  Salt  Lake  City. 
*YEAMAN,  Jack  M.   (e) 

Casework    Supv.,     Utah    Com.     f/t    Blind.     309 

East  First  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 

VERMONT   (2) 

tCOLE,   Virginia    (e)  .  c     •  , 

Dir.,  Div.  of  Services  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of  Social 
Welfare,  128  State  St.,  Montpelier. 
LYON,  Mrs.  Margaret  (c)  ,   o     ■   i 

Consultant,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of  Social 
Welfare,  Williston. 


VIRGINIA   (28) 

*BRANHAM,  Mrs.  Irene   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 618  Sparrow  Rd.,  Norfolk. 

COLE,  Gladys  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 405  Washington  St.,  Lynchburg. 

COPPAGE,  William  T.   (e) 

Asst.  Exec.  Dir.,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond. 

CRAIG,  E.  H.   (c)  ,  ^  ,     ^   ^ 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 
Box  81,  Staunton. 
*DELBRIDGE,  Joseph  Billy  (e) 

State  Mgr.,  Canteen  Service,  Va.  Assn.  of 
Workers  f/t  Blind,  P.   O.  Box  5393,  Richmond. 

DIGGS,  Virginia  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond. 

ENGLISH,  William  H.   (g) 

Prin.,  Va.  School  f/t  Deaf  a/t  Blind,  Staunton. 

EPPS,  Mrs.  Helen  C.   (c) 

Supv.  Va.  Com.   f/t  Visually  Handicapped,   508 
St.  James  St.,  Richmond. 
HULL,  Vernon  L.   (b) 

Supv.,  Rehab.  Services,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually 
Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond. 

*INGRAM,  Eleanor  M.  (e) 

Adm.  Asst.,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond. 

♦JACOBSON,  Jake  (d) 

Pres.,  Va.  Assn.  of  Workers  f/t  Blind,  414 
New  Kirn  Bldg.,  Portsmouth. 

tJACOBSON,  Mrs.  Jake  (d) 

302  Lake  Circle  Dr.,  Portsmouth. 
JOYNER,  Gordon  L.   (i) 

Supv.,     Business     Enterprises,     Va.     Com.     f/t 
Visually    Handicapped,     3003     Parkwood     Ave., 
Richmond. 
MacFARLAND,  Douglas,  Ph.D.  (e) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond. 

MEAD,  Elton  R.   (c) 

Chief,  Field  Supv.,  Aid  t/t  Blind,  Va.  Com. 
f/t  Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Ave., 
Richmond. 

MECREDY,  Mrs.  Evelyn  K.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 2429  Jefferson  St.,  S.W.,  Roanoke. 


REEDY,  Corbett   (f) 

Regional     Repr.,     OVR.     Dept.     HEW,     700     E. 
Jefferson  St.,  Charlottesville. 

SAUNDERS,  LeRoy  F.   (a) 

Supv.,   Diagnostic  Evaluaton  Center,  Va.   Com. 
f/t    Visually    Handicapped,     P.     O.    Box     1102, 
Charlottesville. 
tSCOTT,  Hugh  A.   (b) 

Rehab.    Supv.,    Va.    Com.    f/t    Visually    Handi- 
capped, 3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond. 

SEWARD,  Henry  C.   (b) 

Counselor,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped, 
3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond. 

SHINPAUGH,  Joe  R.   (g) 

Supt.,  Va.  School  f/t  Deaf  a/t  Blind,  Staunton. 
*TRANT,   (Mr.)  Carroll  S.  (d) 
London  Bridge. 

WALLACE,  Mrs.  Sarah  G.  (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Va.    Com.   f/t   Visually   Handi- 
capped, 804  Manor  Rd.,  Alexandria. 

WARD,  G.  A.   (i) 

Placement  Supv.,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond. 

WARD,  Roy  J.   (c) 

Supv.,   Home   Teaching,   Va.   Com.    f/t   Visually 
Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond. 
*WATTS,  L.  L.  (e) 

Treas.,  Va.  Assn.  of  Workers  f/t  Blind,  P.   O. 
Box  5393,  Richmond. 

WHITEHEAD,  Dr.  W.  M.   (g) 

Supt.,  Va.  State  School,  Hampton. 

WIGGINS,  Joseph  Horace   (b) 

Counselor,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped, 
3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond. 


WASHINGTON    (8) 

BRAKEL,  Mrs.  Valerie   (e) 

Supv.,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  Public  As- 
sistance o/t  State  of  Washington,  Olympia. 

CARIOLA,  Michael   (a) 

Dir.,  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,  131  Elliott  West, 
Seattle. 

FINSETH,  Marcia  K.   (h) 

Head,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  Seattle  Public  Library, 
425  Harvard  Ave.,  N.,  Seattle. 

FRIES,  Emil  B.   (d) 

Instr.,  Piano  Tuning  &  Repair,  Piano  Hospital 
&  Training  Center,  2606  East  7th,  Vancouver. 

tHALE,  Fuller  R.   (a) 

Dir.,  Seattle  Social  Center  f/t  Blind,  604  Uni- 
versity St.,  Seattle. 

HOPPES,  Frank   (a) 

Supv.,  Rehab.  Center,  Washington  Training 
Center  f/t  Blind,  104  12th  Ave.,  Seattle. 

OLSSEN,  Mrs.  Alice  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dept.  of  Public  Assistance,  104 
12th  Ave.,  Seattle. 

RICHARDSON,  Beverly  Curtis   (c) 

Medical  Social  Work  Consultant,  Services  f  t 
Blind,  Dept.  of  Public  Assistance,  P.  O.  Box 
1162,  Olympia. 

SADLER,  Arnold   (d) 

Attorney,  5250  Rainier  Ave.,  Seattle. 


WEST  VIRGINIA   (.5) 

BRADY,  Jack  W.   (g) 

Supt.,     W.    Va.     Schools    f/t    Deaf    a/t    Blind, 
Romney. 

CADWALLADER,  Frank   (d) 

Salesman,    Acme    Refrigeration    &    Restaurant 
Eqpt.  Co.,  1641  Washington  St.,  Charleston. 

ELIKAN,  Ethel  Claire   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Seeing  Hand  Assn.,  737  Market  St., 
Wheeling. 
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JOYCE,  James  A.   (b) 

448  S.  Chestnut,  Clarksburg. 
RILEY,  John  G.   (b) 

Counselor,  Clarksburg. 

WISCONSIN    (10) 

DeBLAEY.  Adrian  J.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    St.    Dept.    of    Public    Welfare, 

Box  311,  Ashland. 
DUMBLETON,  Philip  J.    (b) 

Supv.,  Services  t/t  Blind,  Dept.  Public  Welfare, 

2385  N.  Lake  Dr.,  Milwaukee. 
FRYDA,  Paul  A.   (a) 

Gen.   Mgr.,   Industries  f/t  Blind,   3320  W.  Vliet 

St.,  Milwaukee. 
GRAVES.  Mrs.  Sue  H.   (d» 

Box  682,  Campbellsport. 
HUNT,  Richard  J.   (b) 

Counselor,  St.  Services  f/t  Blind,   1  W.  Wilson 

St.,  Madison. 
KUMMEROW,  Andrew  H.   (>) 

Supv.,     Rehab.     Div.     for     Adult     Blind,     Dept. 

Public  Welfare,  2385  N.  Lake  Dr.,  Milwaukee. 

LOKEN,  Lester   (b) 

Counselor,    Div.    f/t    Blind,    Dept.    Public    Wel- 
fare, 82  S.  Farwell  St.,  Eau  Claire. 

MIRON,  Omar  L.   (b) 

Counselor,     Services     t/t     Blind,     Dept.     Public 
Welfare,  1  W.  Wilson,  Madison. 

RITTER,  Mrs.  Evelyn  S.   (b) 

Counselor,     Services     t/t     Blind,     Dept.     Public 
Welfare,  1  W.  Wilson,  Madison. 

STOUT,  Thomas  H..  Jr.   (b) 

Employment     Counselor,     Services     f/t     Blind, 
Dept.  Public  Welfare,  Green  Bay. 

WYOMING   (4) 

ALLEN,  Frank  A.   (d) 

Pres.,   Wyo.   Assn.   o/f  Blind,   2209  E.   10th  St., 

Cheyenne. 
GRABER,  Arnold  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  of  Deaf  &  Blind,  Dept.  of 

Educ,  312  W.  Midwest,  Casper. 
tSHUMWAY,  H.  Smith   (e) 

Dir.,    Div.    of    Deaf    &    Blind,    Dept.    of    Educ, 

Capitol  Bldg.,  Cheyenne. 
TONN,  Ben  C.    (a) 

Supt.,     Wyo.     Pioneer     Home,     5     Pioneer    Dr., 

Thermopolis. 


CANADA   (81) 

ALLEN,  C.  R.  K.   (g) 

Supt.,    Halifax    School    f/t    Blind,    4    University 

Ave.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
ARMSTRONG,  Stewart  E.   (g) 

Supt.    &    Prin.,    Ont.    School    f/t    Blind,    Brant- 
ford,  Ont. 
*BAKER,  Col.  E.  A.   (O.B.E.)    (f) 

Mng.    Dir,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,     1929 

Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
BRAULT,  Alma   (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Can.   Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind.    36 

Lawrence  St.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 

BROWN,  E.  G.    (h) 

Chief    Librarian,     Can.    Natl.     Inst,     f/t    Blind, 

1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
BURROWS,  Anne   (d) 

Music    Teacher,     11043     83rd    Ave.,    Edmonton, 

Alta. 
CARLTON,  M.  J.   (b) 

Dir.   of   Adjustment   Training,   Can.   Natl.   Inst. 

f/t  Blind,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

CARROLL,  Leo  (f) 

Asst.    Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind, 
1732  Seeley  Dr..  London,  Ont. 


CARUK,  J.  E.   (f) 

Public    Relations,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind, 

1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
CASEY,  Muriel   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Can.   Natl.   Inst,   f/t  Blind,    119 

Cambridge  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
CLEMENTS,  Jack   (f) 

Asst.    Field    Secy.,    Can.   Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind, 

102  Durham  St.,  S.,  Sudbury,  Ont. 
CORLESS,  Peter   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    169 

Boren  Ave.  N.,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

COWAN,  Louise   (c) 

Supv.    of  Home   Teaching   for   Ont.,   Can.  Natl. 

Inst,    f/t    Blind,    1929    Bayview    Ave.,    Toronto, 

Ont. 
CYPIHOT,  Jeanne  (g) 

Teacher,  Louis  Braille  Inst.,  500  Clairmont  St., 

Westmount,  Montreal,  Que. 
DAWSON.  Christena   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Can.  Natl.   Inst,   f/t  Blind,   397 

Water  St.,  Peterborough,  Ont. 
DOYON,  Paul   (dl 

Musician,    5433    Ave.    Brodeur,    Noti-e-Dame    de 

Grace,  Montreal,  Que. 
EDMONDSON,  Stanley  D.   (f) 

Supv.,    Alta.    Div.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind, 

12010  Jasper  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

EVANS,  S.  J.   (f) 

Supt.,    Central    Western    Div.,    Can.   Natl.    Inst. 

f/t  Blind,  1031  Portage  Ave.,  Winipeg,  Man. 
FERGUSON,  Donald  R.   (f) 

Asst.   Field.   Secy.,   Can.   Natl.   Inst,   f/t  Blind, 

1  Couper  St.,  Kingston,  Ont. 
FLINN,  Frank  H.   (f) 

Supt.,  Maritime  Div.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind, 

172  Almon  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

GRILLS,  Ian   (f) 

Field    Secy.,     Can.    Natl.     Inst,     f/t    Blind,    24 

Pearl  St.,  Brantford,  Ont. 
GUILLEMETTE,  Fr.  J.  L.  (a) 

Dir.,    Societe    Amicale    des    Aveugles,    4651    St. 

Denis,  Montreal,  Que. 
HATTON,  David  (f) 

Asst.    Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind, 

169  Borden  Ave.,  N.  Kitchener,  Ont. 
HENRY,  H.  W.   ({) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    2:^0 

Strabane  Ave.,  Windsor,  Ont. 
HICKLING,  Joyce   (c) 

Natl.    Secy.,    Prevention    of    Blindness    &    Eye 

Service  Dept.,   Can.   Natl.   Inst,  f/t   Blind,   1929 

Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

HILL,  R.  J.   (f) 

Asst.    Supt.,    Maritime    Div.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst. 

f/t  Blind,  172  Almon  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
HOUSTON,  Dorothy  A.   (f) 

Registrar,     Can.     Natl.     Inst,     f/t     Blind,     1929 

Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

HUNTER,  L  L.   (f) 

Asst.  Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind, 
333  Knox  Crescent,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

JOHNSON,  W.  J.    (d) 

Piano  Tuner  &  Technician,  115  Atlantic  Ave., 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

JOHNSTON,  J.  D.    (f) 

Exec.  Officer,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  1929 
Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

JONES,  L.  Y.   (f) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  102 
Durham  St.,  S.,  Sudbury,  Ont. 

KEAGEY,  Joan   (c) 

Supv.,  Welfare  Services  for  Ontario,  Can.  Natl. 
Inst,  f/t  Blind,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

KNECHTEL,  Max  U.   (f) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  211 
Queenston  St.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
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LAMMIE,  Amy   (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Can.   Natl.    Inst,    f/t   Blind,    96 

Ridout  St.  S.,  London,  Ont. 
LAND,  Harry  W.   (b) 

Ind.    Placement    Officer,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f ,  i 

Blind,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
LAWSON,  W.  K.   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    1884 

Haig  Dr.,  Elmvale  Acres  P.O.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
LeMARQUAND,  J.  M.   (f) 

Dir.    of    Services    in    Canada,    Christian    Record 

Benevolent     Assn.,     501-503     Toronto-Dominion 

Bank  Bldg.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
MacKINNON,  Alexandra   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.   Natl.   Inst,   f/t   Blind,   172 

Almon  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
MacNAUGHTON,  J.  A.   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    40J 

16th  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Calgary,  Alta. 
MAGILL,  Arthur  N.   (f) 

Supt.,    Ont.    Div.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind, 

1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
MARTIN,  Mrs.  Margaret   (c) 

Home  Teacher.  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,   1929 

Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
McCALLUM,  D.  I.   (f) 

Asst.    Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind, 

211  Queenston  St.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
McCLINTOCK,  L.  A.    (f) 

Supv.   of   Field   Service  Dept.,   Can.   Natl.    Inst. 

f/t  Blind,  1425  Crescent  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 
MEILLEUR,  Mrs.  A.  R.   (d) 

Secy.,    Societe    Amicale    des    Aveugles,    4651    St. 

Denis,  Montreal,  Que. 
MEILLEUR,  Henri  A.   (e) 

Dir.   Adm.,   Societe  Amicale  des   Aveugles,   4651 

St.  Denis,  Montreal,  Que. 
MILTON,  William  Edward  (f) 

Supt.,    Que.    Div.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind. 

1425  Crescent  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 
*MUNN,  Rev.  Daniel  J.   (d) 

Minister,  238  Scarborough,  Calgary,  Alta. 

*MUNN,  Mrs.  D.  J.   (d) 

238  Scarborough,  Calgary,  Alta. 

MURDOCK,  W.  L.   (f) 

Field  Secy.,   Can.  Natl.   Inst,   f/t   Blnid,   8   Essa 

Rd.,  Barrie,  Ont. 
NICOL,  J.  R.    (f) 

Social    Service    Worker,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,     f/t 

Blind,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

O'NEILL,  Paul   (f) 

Dir.    of   Public    Relations,    Can.   Natl.    Inst,    f/t 

Blind,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
PADDEN,  R.   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    397 

Water  St.,  Peterborough,  Ont. 
PARKER,  H.  P.   (d) 

355  West  11th  Ave.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
PATRICK,  George   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    102 

Pitt  St.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
PATTERSON,  Mrs.  J.  T.   (f) 

Finance  Chairman,   Can.   Council   o/t  Blind,   96 

Ridout  St.,  S..  London,  Ont. 
PHILLPOTT,  Emily   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    8 

Essa  Rd.,  Barrie,  Ont. 
PHILLPOTT,  Ernest   (f) 

Asst.    Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t   Blind, 

1686  Main  St.,  W.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
PHILLPOTT,  Virginia  (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Can.   Natl.   Inst,  f/t   Blind,   466 

Union  St..  W.,  Kingston,  Ont. 
PURSE,  Ross  C.   (f) 

Exec.    Officer,   Can.   Natl.   Inst,   f/t   Blind,   2550 

Broad  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 
*ROBINSON,  Capt.  M.  C.   (f) 

Natl.    Dir.,    Western    Canada,    Can.    Natl.    Inst. 

f/t  Blind,  350  East  36th  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


ROBITAILLE,  Robert   (g) 

Music  Transcription  Specialist,  Can.  Natl.  Inst. 

f/t  Blind,  1425  Crescent  Ave.,  Montreal,  Que. 
RUSK,  Elizabeth   (c) 

Natl.  Consultant  on  Home  Teaching,  Can.  Natl. 

Inst,   f/t   Blind,   Box   66,   Station   "R",  Toronto, 

Ont. 
RUSK,  J.  J.   (f) 

Exec.    Officer,    Can.   Natl.    Inst,    f/t   Blind,    316 

Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
SAUNDERS,  Dr.  Stanley  A.   (b) 

Dir.   Vocational   Guidance,   Can.   Natl.   Inst,   f/t 

Blind,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
SIMMONS,  W.  T.   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    1929 

Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
SIMPSON,  Mrs.  Edith  C.  S.  (f) 

Music    Consultant,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind, 

1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
SMITH,  J.  C.   (f) 

Treas.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    1929    Bay- 
view  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
SPARKS,  Alfred  W.   (f) 

Supv.    of   Field    Services,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t 

Blind,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
STANLEY,  W.   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    168'6 

Main  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
STOREY,  Robert  L.   (f» 

Supt.,   Can.   Natl.    Inst,   f/t   Blind,    1-5   Military 

Rd.,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
STRONG,  Douglas   (i) 

Natl.  Dir.,  Industrial  Stands  &  Cafeterias,  Can. 

Natl.     Inst,     f/t     Blind,     1929     Bayview     Ave., 

Toronto,  Ont. 
THOMSON,  Isabel  M.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Can.   Natl.   Inst,   f/t  Blind.   1C9 

Borden  Ave.,  N.,  Kitchener,  Ont. 
TIMMINS,  Preston  I.   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    466 

Union  St..  W.,  Kingston,  Ont. 
TREMBLAY,  Fernande  (c) 

Supv.    of   Home   Teachers.    Can.   Natl.    Inst,    f/t 

Blind,  1425  Crescent  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 
TREVELYAN,  T.  W.   (b) 

Recreational    Dir.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind, 

1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
UMEHARA,  Millie   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,   1929 

Bayview  Ave..  Toronto.  Ont. 
WEIR,  Arthur  V.   (f) 

Gen.  Mgr..  Canadian  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  1929 

Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
WHEELER,  E.  F.   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    606 

Emery  St..  London,  Ont. 
WHITELAW,  Miss  J.  W.   (c) 

Supv.,    Pre-School    Blind    Child    Program,    Can. 

Natl.     Inst,     f/t     Blind,     1929     Bayview     Ave., 

Toronto,  Ont. 
WILLIAMSON,  L.  G.   (b) 

Natl.  Dir.  of  Employment,  Can.  Natl.   Inst,  f/t 

Blind,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
WORTS,  Grace  (f) 

Asst.  to  Mng.  Dir.,  Can.  Natl.   Inst,   f/t  Blind, 

1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

AUSTRALIA   (1) 

BUNN,  Kenneth  R.    (e) 

Dir.,  Royal  Blind  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 
William  St.,  Sydney. 

NEW  ZEALAND   (1) 

CHRISTIANSEN,  Edward  W.   (f). 

Dir.,    New    Zealand   Foundation    f/t    Blind,    545 
Parnell  Rd.,  Auckland. 

FRANCE    (1) 

INGALLS,  F.  Abbott  (f) 

Dir.,    Europe-Middle   East    Region,    Amer.   Fdn. 
for  Overseas  Blind,  14  rue  Daru,  Paris. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 

1961-1962 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Jake  Jacobson,   Portsmouth,  Virginia   President 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Louisville,  Kentucky   President-Elect 

Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C Secretary 

George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey  Treasurer 

H.  A.  Wood,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  Immediate  Past-President 

Howard  H.  Hanson  Board  Member 

W.  J.  Strickland  Board  Member 

*Hulen  C.  Walker,  Washington,  D.  C Executive  Secretary 

L.  L.  Watts,  Richmond,  Virginia  Parliamentarian 

Judge  C.  C.  Cates,  Jr.,  Burlington,  North  Carolina  Assistant  Parliamentarian 

George  E.  Keane,  Brooklyn,  New  York  Legislative  Advisor  to  Board  of  Directors 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Arthur  J.  Johnson,  Washington,  Washington,  D.  C (Group  A) — Term  Expires  1965 

Harold  Richterman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y (Group  B) — Term  Expires  1965 

Roy  J.  Ward,  Richmond,  Va (Group  C) — Term  Expires  1965 

Judge  C.  C.  Cates,  Jr.,  Burlington,  N.  C (Group  D) — ^Term  Expires  1965 

Howard  H.  Hanson,  Pierre,  S.  D (Group  E) — Term  Expires  1963 

Arthur  N.  Magill,  Toronto,  Ontario  (Group  F) — ^Term  Expires  1963 

William  H.  English,  Staunton,  Va (Group  G) — Term  Expires  1963 

Dean  C.   Duffield,  Lincoln,  Nebr (Group  H) — Term  Expires  1963 

W.  J.  Strickland,  Raleigh,  N.  C (Group    I)— Term  Expires  1963 

Mrs.  Geraldine  Rougagnac,  Houston,  Texas  ( Member  at  Large ) — Term  Expires  1964 

Winfield  S.  Rumsey,  San  Francisco,  Calif (Member  at  Large) — Term  Expires  1964 

Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D.,  Harrisburg,  Pa (Member  at  Large) — Term  Expires  1964 

GROUP  OFFICERS 
Chairman  Group  Secretary 

Allan  W.  Sherman,  Ph.D A     Winfield   S.   Rumsey 

Harold  Richterman   (acting)    B     L.  Earl  Jennings 

Mrs.  Charlyn  Allen  C      Thais    Lampe 

Myrtle   Garris    D     Helen    Scherer 

Claude  Tynar  E V.  S.  Harshbarger 

Irvin  P.  Schloss  F     ..Donald  W.  Hathaway 

George  D.  Heltzell  G     Joe  R.  Shinpaugh 

George  Gean  Lorantos  H Mrs.  Jenny  M.  Beck 

Leon  C.  Hall  I      Carl    Johnson 

MEMBERS  OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  WORLD  COUNCIL 
FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 

Hulen  C.  Walker  Jake  Jacobson 


♦Resigned  Novembei  2,  1961. 
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ASSOCIATION  COMMITTEES  1961  -  1962 

AAWB  AWARDS  COMMITTEE 

Joseph   F.   Clunk,   Chairman 

Past  President  Members 
Hulen  C.  Walker,  H.  A.  Wood 

Association  Members 
Donald  W.  Overbeay,  W.  J.  Strickland 


ETHICS  COMMITTEE 

(Elected  by  the  Membership  of  the  Association) 

Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Chairman;  Britt  L.  Green;  V.  S.  Harshbarger; 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper;  Milton  J.  Jahoda 


AAIB-AAWB  BRAILLE  AUTHORITY 
(Appointed   jointly  by  Presidents   of  AAIB  and  AAWB) 

Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Maxine  B.  Dorf,  Co-Chairman; 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary-Treasurer 


BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  Chairman;  Louise  Cowan;   Mrs.  Florence  Horton; 
Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Wallace 


CODE  OF  ETHICS   STUDY  COMMITTEE 

McAllister  C.  Upshaw,  Chairman;  Jesse  Anderson;  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.; 

Raymond  M.  Dickinson;  Alexander  F.  Handel,  Ph.D.;  Marjorie  S.  Hooper; 

William   O.   McGill;   Peter  J.   Salmon,   LL.D. 


LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

George  E.  Keane,  Chairman;  Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Ph.D.,  Co-Chairman;  M.  Robert  Barnett; 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.;  Cleo  R.  Dolan;  George  J.  Emanuele;  E.  H.  Gentry; 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper;  Roy  Kumpe;  Winfield  S.  Rumsey;   Allan  W.  Sherman,  Ph.D.; 

Robert  H.  Thompson;  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  LL.D. 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 
Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D.,  Chairman;  H.  Smith  Shumway,  Co-Chairman 
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NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

Reverend  A.  D.  Croft,  Chairman;  Reverend  Daniel  Munn;  Reverend  Harry  J.  Sutcliffe 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

Gordon  L.  Joyner,  Chairman;  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.;  Howard  H.  Hanson; 
Arthur  N.  Magill;  Winfield  S.  Rumsey 

PAST-PRESIDENTS'  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

H.  A.  Wood;  Hulen  C.  Walker;  Joseph  F.  Clunk;  Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  LL.D.; 

Roy  Kumpe;  Francis  B.  lerardi;   Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.;  J.   Robert  Atkinson; 

Peter  J.  Salmon;  LL.D.;  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  Croix  de  Guerre,  N.Sc,  LL.D.; 

L.  L.  Watts;   George  F.  Meyer;   Calvin  S.  Glover 

PROC    AM  COMMITTEE 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Chairman;   Louis     \.  Rives,  Jr.,   Co-Chairman;   Mrs.   Charlyn   Allen; 

Myrtle  Garris;  Leon  C.  Hall;  V.  S.  Hars.    Vrger;  George  D.  Heltzell;  George  Gean  Lorantos; 

Harold  Richterman;   Irvin         Schloss;   Allan  W.   Sherman,  Ph.D. 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chairman;  L.  L.  Watts,  Co-Chairman;  Fuller  R.  Hale; 
Donald  W.  Perry;  Braxton  Tatum;  William  S.   Ratchford 

STRUCTURE  AND   FISCAL   CONTROL   COMMITTEE 

Allan  W.  Sherman,  Ph.D.,  Chairman;  M.  Robert  Barnett;  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll; 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.;   Howard  H.  Hanson;  Marjorie  S.  Hooper;   Arthur  N.  Magill; 

Louis  H.   Rives,  Jr.;   Mrs.   Geraldine  Rougagnac;   Peter  J.   Salmon,   LL.D.;   H.   A.   Wood 

SPECIAL  INTEREST  COMMITTEES 

MEDICAL  REHABILITATION  COMMITTEE 
George  J.  Emanuele,  Chairman 

MUSIC  COMMITTEE 
W.  Stanley  Wartenberg,  Chairman 

RECREATION  COMMITTEE 

Maurice  Case,  Chairman 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES 
Douglas  S.  Richardson,  Chairman 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

THIRTY-SIXTH  CONVENTION 

of  the 

American  Association 

of  Workers 

for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(Held  at  the  Pick-Carter  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  8-13,  1962) 


ASSOCIATION  HEADQUARTERS 

1511  K  Street  N.W. 
Washington  5,  D.  C 


OFFICERS,  BOARD  MEMBERS,  ASSOCIATION 
REPRESENTATIVES,  AND  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 

1961-1962 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Jake  Jacobson,  Portsmouth,  Virginia  President 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Louisville,  Kentucky  President-Elect 

Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.C Secretary 

George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey  Treasurer 

H.  A.  Wood,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  Immediate  Past-President 

Howard  H.  Hanson,  Pierre,  South  Dakota  Board  Member 

W.  J.  Strickland,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  Board  Member 

Gordon  B.  Connor,  Ed.D.,  Washington,  D.C ., Executive  Secretary 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Term  Expires  1963 
Dean  C.  Duffield,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  Howard  H.  Hanson,  Pierre,  S.  D. 

William  H.  English,  Staunton,  Va.  Arthur  N.  Magill,  Toronto,  Ont. 

W.  J.  Strickland,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Term  Expires  1964 

Mrs.  Geraldine  Rougagnac,  Houston,  Texas  Winfield  S.  Rumsey,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Term  Expires  1965 
Judge  C.  C.  Cates,  Jr.,  Burlington,  N.  C.  Harold  Richterman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  J.  Johnson,  Washington,  D.C.  Roy  J.  Ward,  Richmond,  Va. 

L.  L.  Watts,  Richmond,  Va Parliamentarian 

Judge  C.  C.  Cates,  Jr.,  Burlington,  N.  C Assistant  Parliamentarian 

George  E.  Keane,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y Legislative  Advisor  to  Board  of  Directors 

GROUP  OFFICERS 

With  the  adoption  of  the  revised  "Constitution  and  By-laws"  in  1961,  the  previous  Groups 
A-I  were  disbanded,  and  six  new  numbered  special  interest  groups  were  established,  member- 
ship in  such  special  interest  groups  to  be  determined  by  each  member  at  the  time  of  payment 
of  annual  membership  dues  in  accordance  with  individual  preference.  Since  no  time  was 
available  for  the  organization  of  the  new  groups  following  the  adoption  of  the  new  "Consti- 
tution and  By-laws"  at  the  1961  Convention,  the  people  listed  below  were  designated  as 
Temporary  Chairmen  of  the  new  groups. 

Group  1  —  V.  S.  Harshbarger  —  Administrators  and  Executives  of  Public  and  Voluntary 
Agencies  serving  blind  persons  at  national,  state  and  local  levels,  and  Board  Members  of 
governing  bodies. 

Group  2  —  Harold  Richterman  —  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Services. 

Group  3  —  Mrs.  Charlyn  Allen  —  Social  Case  Services. 

Group  4  —  George  D.  Heltzell  —  Educational  Services. 

Group  5  —  George  Gean  Lorantos  —  Literary  and  Library  Services. 

Group  6  —  Maurice  Case  —  Group  Services:  Recreation,  Day  Centers,  Residences. 
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MEMBERS  OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  WORLD  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  WELFARE 

OF  THE  BLIND 

Gordon  B.  Connor,  Ed.D.,  Executive  Secretary  Jake  Jacobson,  President 

AAWB  AWARDS  COMMITTEE 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Chairman 

Past  President  Members  Association  Members 

Hulen  C.  Walker;  H.  A.  Wood  Donald  W.  Overbeay;  W.  J.  Strickland 

ETHICS  COMMITTEE 

(Elected  by  the  Membership  of  the  Association) 

Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Chairman;  Britt  L.  Green;  V.  S.  Harshbarger; 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper;  Milton  A.  Jahoda 

AAIB-AAWB  BRAILLE  AUTHORITY 

(Appointed  jointly  by  Presidents  of  AAIB  and  AAWB) 

Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Maxine  B.  Dorf,  Co-Chairman; 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary-Treasurer 

ADMINISTRATIVE   STRUCTURE   AND   FISCAL   CONTROL   COMMITTEE 

Allan  W.  Sherman,  Chairman;  M.  Robert  Barnett;  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll; 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.;  Howard  H.  Hanson;  Marjorie  S.  Hooper;  Arthur  N.  Magill; 

Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Geraldine  Rougnagnac;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  LL.D.;  H.  A.  Wood 

CODE  OF  ETHICS  STUDY  COMMITTEE 

McAllister  C.  Upshaw,  Chairman;  Jesse  Anderson;  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.; 

Raymond  M.  Dickinson;  Alexander  F.  Handel,  Ph.D.;  Marjorie  S.  Hooper; 

William  C.  McGill;   Peter  J.   Salmon,  LL.D. 

HOME  TEACHERS  CERTIFICATION  COMMITTEE 

Raymond  M.  Dickinson.  Chairman;  Louise  Cowan;  Mrs.  Florence  Horton; 
Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Wallace 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

George  E.  Keane,  Chairman;  Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Ph.D.,  Co-Chairman;  M.  Robert  Barnett; 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.;  Cleo  B.  Dolan;   George  J.  Emanuele;  E.  H.  Gentry; 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper;  Roy  Kumpe;  Winfield  S.  Rumsey;  Allan  W.  Sherman; 

Robert   H.  Thompson,  Pd.D.;    Edward   J.   Waterhouse,   Litt.D. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 
Norman   M.   Yoder,  Ph.D.,   Chairman;    H.    Smith   Shumway,   Co-Chairman 

NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

Reverend  A.  D.  Croft,  Chairman;  Reverend  Daniel  Munn;  Reverend  Harry  J.  Sutclifle 


NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

Gordon  L.  Joyner,  Chairman;  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.;  Howard  H.  Hanson; 
Arthur  N.  Magill;  Winfield  S.  Rumsey 

PAST-PRESIDENTS'  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

H.  A.  Wood;  Hulen  C.  Walker;  Joseph  F.  Clunk;  Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  LL.D., 

Roy  Kumpe;  Francis  B.  lerardi;  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.;  J.  Robert  Atkinson; 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  LL.D.;  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  Croix  de  Guerre,  N.Sc,  LL.D.; 

L.  C.  Watts;  George  F.  Meyer;  Calvin  S.  Glover 

PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Chairman;  Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  Co-Chairman;  Mrs.  Charlyn  Allen; 

Myrtle  Garris;  Leon  C.  Hall;  V.  S.  Harshbarger;  George  D.  Heltzell;  George  Gean  Lorantos; 

Harold  Richterman;  Irvin  P.  Schloss;  Allan  W.   Sherman 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chairman;  L.  L.  Watts,  Co-Chairman;  Fuller  R.  Hale; 
Donald  W.   Perry;  William  S.   Ratchford;   Harold   Richterman;   Braxton   Tatum 


HOST  COMMITTEE 

PRIMARY  HOST  AGENCIES 

The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Franklin  Outcalt,  Chairman 

Ohio  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 


PARTICIPATING  HOST  AGENCIES 

Ohio  Association  of  Worker  for  the  Blind 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind 

Columbus  Association  for  the  Blind 

Elyria  Center  for  the  Sightless,  Inc. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind 

Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind  and  Disabled 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Dayton,  Inc. 

Ohio  Valley  Goodwill  Industries,  Rehabilitation  Center,  Cincinnati 

Clovernook  Home  and   School   for  the   Blind,  Cincinnati 

Negro  Sightless  Society  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati 
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PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT 
OPENING  SESSION 

Chairman — John  Hetile,  Chief 

Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Ohio  Department 

of  Public  Welfare,  Columbus,   Ohio 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Ralph  S.  Locher,  Law  Director 
City  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 


It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  represent 
Mayor  Celebrezee  tonight  and  welcome  all  of 
you  here,  including  those  of  you  from  Canada, 
our  great  neighbor  to  the  north. 

Cleveland  is  known  for  many  things.  We 
are  known  for  the  cultural  gardens  which 
were  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
and  perhaps  the  world,  where  every  ethnic 
group  is  represented  by  a  garden.  We  are 
known  for  the  four  great  universities  and 
University  Circle,  where  there  is  the  greatest 
aggregation  and  accumulation  of  cultural  in- 
stitutions for  that  particular  size  and  area  and 
the  greatest  such  concentration  in  the  world. 
We  are  known  for  Terminal  Tower,  the  tallest 
building  west  of  New  York  City,  and  for 
having  a  great  industrial,  commercial  and  cul- 
tural complex  here.  We  are  known,  as  you 
probably  well  know,  for  our  activities  with 
regard  to  the  very  subject  of  this  convention. 
In  fact  the  Community  Chest,  which  is  the 
center  of  our  great  welfare  work  here,  the 
Community  Chest  idea  was  formulated  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  And  that  probably  happened 
because  of  a  great  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  Newton 
D.  Baker,  who,  from  the  turn  of  the  century 
to  about  1916,  was  active  in  Cleveland's  gov- 
ernment, first  as  Law  Director  under  Tom  L. 
Johnson,  and  later  as  Mayor,  and  then,  of 
course,  a  member  of  President  Wilson's  cabi- 
net. But  Newton  D.  Baker  coined  the  phrase 
"civitism",  a  combination  of  patriotism  and 
civic  consciousness,  and  we  feel  still  that 
civitism  has  been  the  guiding  theme  of  Cleve- 
land for  these  many  years  since  Newton  D. 
Baker.     And  that  is  probably  the  reason   for 


the  Community  Chest  idea  beginning  here, 
and  for  the  great  stress  that  is  placed  upon 
private,  as  well  as  public,  welfare  programs. 

But  over  and  above  these  many  physical 
adavntages  and  assets  that  I  have  pointed  out, 
we  like  to  think  in  Cleveland  that  our  greatest 
asset  is  not  a  building,  nor  a  university,  nor 
indeed  a  church,  nor  a  school,  although  all  of 
the  things  I  have  mentioned  are  terribly  im- 
portant, but  we  like  to  believe  that,  to  a  de- 
gree greater  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
the  attitude,  or  theme,  or  philosophy,  or  per- 
haps I  should  call  it  a  way  of  life,  prevails 
here  more  than  anywhere  else;  that  each  in- 
dividual person  is  judged,  and  measured,  and 
gauged,  not  on  the  basis  of  what  organization 
or  group,  ethnic  or  otherwise,  he  might  happen 
to  belong  to,  but  rather,  he  is  measured  by 
the  the  standards  of  his  own  individual  worth. 
And  that  also  grew  out  of  the  civitism  of 
Newton  D.  Baker  and  Tom  L.  Johnson,  and 
the  many  mayors  who  followed. 

It  has  been  a  real  treat  for  me  to  welcome 
this  wonderful  group  to  our  city.  The  wel- 
come we  extend  is  a  warm  one.  We  also  wel- 
come you  in  a  selfish  way  in  that  we  know 
that  we  will  gain  a  great  deal  more  from 
your  example  and  from  your  deliberations 
than  we  can  ever  expect  to  give.  Because  our 
country  and  our  state,  and  therefore  this  great 
city,  is  engaged  in  a  great  global  struggle,  I 
need  not  tell  you  about  the  terrific  stakes  that 
are  involved,  and  that  our  fate  as  a  country 
literally  hangs  in  the  balance.  But  from  your 
sacrificial  and  dedicated  work,  and  from  the 
example  which  you  afford  us,  we  know  that 
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our  country  will  be  made  strong  and  cour- 
ageous and  able  to  prevail  and  sustain  itself 
in  this  great  conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged 
internationally. 

So  welcome  to  Cleveland.  I  hope  that  you 
will  be  able  to  go  to  these  many  places  I 
have  mentioned.  I  know  that  your  delibera- 
tions  will   be  productive.     And   I   know,   too, 


from  the  great  history  of  your  organization, 
that  your  decisions  will  be  made,  not  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  feasible  and  easy,  but  rather 
on  the  bedrock  basis  of  what  is  right.  Wel- 
come to  Cleveland.  We  are  happy  to  have 
you  here  for  the  first  time.  We  hope  you 
will  come  again  real  soon.  Thank  you  very 
much. 


RESPONSE  TO  THE  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Allan  W.  Sherman,  Executive  Director 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


Mr.  Locher,  Mr.  Henle,  Reverend  Recker, 
Mrs.  Outcault,  President  Jacobson,  Past-Presi- 
dent Wood  and  members  of  AAWB: 

It  is  a  very  real  pleasure  for  me  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  respond  briefly  to  the 
welcome  brought  to  us  from  Governor  DiSalle 
by  John  Henle  and  the  good  wishes  of  Mayor 
Celebrez2e  conveyed  to  us  so  ably  by  Mr. 
Locher.  It  was  particularly  gratifying  to  have 
a  message  from  Mr.  Edward  Moriarty,  Direc- 
tor of  Rehabilitation  in  Ohio,  and  a  close 
professional  and  personal   friend  of  mine. 

AAWB  is  happy  to  be  in  Cleveland,  and 
we  are  most  grateful  to  the  participating  host 
agencies  for  all  of  their  planning  and  hard 
work  which  will  make  this  a  great  meeting. 
We  want  to  express  our  thanks  particularly  to 
the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  its  Presi- 
dent Mrs.  Clark  Brunner,  its  Director  Cleo 
Dolan,  the  Volunteer  Chairman  for  this  con- 
vention Mrs.  Richard  Outcault  and  her  host 
of  wonderful  volunteer  workers  who,  together 
with  the  staff  of  the  Society,  are  as  usual  doing 
such  a  great  job.  Of  course,  it  is  a  very 
happy  occiision  for  me  to  have  this  privilege. 
For  me  this  is  a  ""homecoming",  a  return  to  a 
homeland  of  many  happy  and  productive 
years.  It  is  often  said  that  a  prophet  is  with- 
out honor  in  his  own  country,  but  now  that 
I  have  become  a  traveller  from  another  land, 
perhaps  the  Cleveland  folks  will  believe  me 
when  I  tell  them  how  great  they  are.  I  said, 
when  leaving  Cleveland  to  go  to  New  York, 
that  part  of  me  and  my  heart  would  stay  here 
in  Cleveland.     This  is  true  of  me,  and  I  think 


it  is  true  of  all  of  us  who  become,  through 
our  work,  such  an  integral  part  of  the  com- 
munity that  we  are  bound  to  leave  much  of 
ourselves  behind  when  we  leave.  So  it  is 
good  to  be  back  home. 

Cleveland  really  is  a  great  place.  As  Mr. 
Locher  has  told  you,  the  reason  is  not  its 
buildings  or  its  great  manufacturing  potential, 
but  rather  its  people  who  in  an  unusual  way 
make  it  a  great  place  in  which  to  work  and 
live.  Here  in  Cleveland  you  will  find  a  co- 
operative spirit,  a  friendly  warmth,  mingled 
with  good  conservatism  in  an  unusual  way.  I 
recall  attending  a  public  meeting  of  the  Cleve- 
land Foundation  honoring  three  new  college 
presidents  in  Cleveland.  The  first  college 
president  told  about  the  history  of  Cleveland: 
its  being  part  of  the  Western  Reserve,  it 
then  being  composed  of  settlers  from  New 
England,  mostly  from  Connecticut,  who  came 
out  here  to  develop  this  whole  area.  These 
people  were  conservative  New  Englanders,  but 
as  they  got  further  west  they  became  more 
friendly.  Cleveland  people  became  a  combina- 
tion of  these  things,  friendly  and  conserva- 
tive. And  the  next  president  said  '"Yes, 
these  folks  here  in  Cleveland  are  New  Eng- 
landers, warmed  over."  And  the  third  presi- 
dent said,  "Oh  nothing  of  the  kind,  these 
people  are  New  Englanders  warmed  up."  And 
that  is  the  way  I  found  them,  and  I  think 
that  is  the  way  you  will  find  them,  too. 

Cleveland  is  a  city  of  many  firsts.  It  has 
an  international  and  national  reputation  for 
an   unusual   combination   of  professional   and 
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volunteer  work  on  behalf  of  this  community. 
Here,  people  work  together  in  a  very  unusual 
way,  and  I  hope  that  a  lot  of  this  will  rub  off 
on  us  while  we  are  here.  In  work  for  the 
blind  in  Cleveland  we,  of  course,  have  been 
very  proud  of  the  work  that  was  begun  many 
years  ago  by  the  citizens  themselves,  then  car- 
ried on  by  Mrs.  Eva  Brewer  Palmer,  the  first 
Director  of  the  Cleveland  Society,  and  aided  by 
such  pioneers  as  Joe  Clunk  with  his  placement 
in  industry  program,  other  staff  members  and 
a  host  of  volunteer  workers.  There  are  many 
of  these  volunteer  workers  here  tonight,  but  I 
would  like  to  name  one  volunteer  out  of  all 
these  —  a  person  who  represents  them,  Mrs. 
David  W.  Fruckelton,  who  has  given  many 
years  of  her  life  to  this  work  and  to  blind 
people. 

Cleveland  has  three  Migel  winners  among 
its  people:  Mrs.  Palmer,  Mrs.  Harold  T. 
Clark  and  now  Mrs.  Eleanor  Smith.  In  addi- 
tion, the  first  Director  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation of  the  Blind  and  one  of  the  early 
founders  of  AAWB  was  Dr.  Robert  Irwin. 
He  was  an  outstanding  leader  in  our  work 
for  many  years.  Robert  Irwin  began  his 
career  here  in  Cleveland  as  the  Director  of 
the  program  for  blind  children  in  the  public 


schools.  These  classes  were  among  the  earliest 
public  school  classes  for  blind  children  in 
the  country.  And  here  with  us  tonight  is  a 
person  who  has  carried  on  Bob  Irwin's  work 
and  added  much  to  it  through  the  develop- 
ment of  parent  counselling  programs  which, 
during  the  retrolentil-fibroplasia  era,  became 
so  important.  I  saluate  Miss  Harriet  Totman. 
Cleveland  is  not  new  to  work  for  the  blind, 
as  you  can  see.  In  1931  the  World  Con- 
ference for  the  Blind  was  held  here  in 
Cleveland,  Western  Reserve  University  was  the 
center  for  Home  Teacher  training  for  many 
years,  now  this  national  meeting,  and  we  hope 
that  there  will  be  others.  The  AAWB  is 
most  happy  to  be  here.  We  are  sure  that,  as 
we  move  forward  under  new  plans  and  people 
who  are  working  under  these  plans  very  well, 
we  will  continue  to  have  a  wonderfully  fine 
organization,  that  this  organization  will  go 
forward  to  become  even  more  important  in 
work  for  the  blind  and  to  provide  that  leader- 
ship to  communities  which  is  so  important. 
We  feel  that  this  getting  together  of  AAWB 
and  Cleveland,  in  all  its  ways,  is  a  wonderful 
marriage.  We  wish  it  could  last  for  more 
than  the  few  days.  AAWB  is  most  happy  to 
be   here.     Thank  you. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  DR.  GORDON  CONNOR, 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  AAWB  Corporate  Secretary 

Chief,  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational 

Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Health,   Education,  and  Welfare 

Washington,  D.C. 


There  could  be  for  me,  I  guess,  no  happier 
occasion  than  the  very  short  task  that  I  have 
this  evening.  You  know  that  last  November 
we  had  a  problem  of  securing  a  new  Executive 
Secretary  for  the  Association.  For  two  rea- 
sons, first,  because  I  was  the  only  officer  in 
Washington,  and  second,  because  my  resis- 
tance was  very  low  that  day,  I  was  asked  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  accepted,  the 
job  of  trying  to  hold  things  together  in  Wash- 
ington until  a  new  Executive  Secretary  could 
be  found  and  appointed. 


First,  I  want  to  apologize  to  all  of  you  mem- 
bers for  the  poor  service  that  you  got  during 
the  time  that  I  was  Acting  Executive  Secre- 
tary. I  am  sorry  about  it,  but  there  was  not 
much  I  could  do.  My  regular  job,  with  the 
kind  of  problems  that  John  mentioned,  keeps 
me  busy  all  days,  most  nights,  and  several 
weekends,  and  we  had  to  sandwich  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  AAWB  in  at  late  nights  and 
Sundays,  and  so  on.  But  the  job  that  was 
done,  and  I  am  somewhat  proud  of  what  was 
done  because  we  have  grown  even  during  this 
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period,  was  done  because  of  the  devoted  work 
of  many  people,  and  because  of  your  patience 
and  your  forbearance. 

The  arrangements  for  this  convention,  which 
of  course  is  one  of  the  major  functions  of  the 
Executive  Secretary,  were  really  made  rather 
simple  this  time  because  of  the  excellent  work 
that  was  done  here  in  Cleveland.  I  want  per- 
sonally and  very  much  to  thank  Cleo  Dolan, 
Carl  Johnson,  and  Marjorie  Lamport  for  the 
yeoman  service  that  they  did  in  making  plans 
for  this  convention,  and  in  doing  so  well  much 
of  the  responsibility  that  should  ordinarily  fall 
onto  the  Washington  office. 

During  this  time  that  we  were  holding 
things  together  there,  the  major  job  was  to 
find  someone  who  could  carry  on  the  revital- 
ized activities  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  I  did  not  mind  tak- 
ing on  the  job  on  an  acting  basis,  because  I 
believe  that  this  organization  is  worth  a  sacri- 
fice. I  believe  that  it  has  an  important  role  to 
play  in  the  future  of  work  with  the  blind,  as 
it  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  past. 
And  I  believe  that  it  is  going  to  be  important 
to  its  members,  not  by  any  personal  privilege 
or  benefit  that  they  may  get,  but  because, 
through  it,  work  for  the  blind  and  services  to 
blind  people  will  be  strengthened.     That  was 


why  I  was  willing  and  happy  to  make  what 
contribution   I   could  during  this  period. 

We  were  willing  to  wait  awhile  because  we 
wanted  to  find  someone  who  embodied  the 
professional  attributes,  the  heart,  the  courage, 
and  the  character  to  give  to  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  its 
full-time  job  the  kind  of  leadership  that  we 
wanted  it  to  have.  We  sought  long  for  this 
person,  and  we  found  him,  I  think.  We  found 
someone  who,  by  personal  dedication  and  pro- 
fessional preparation,  brings  to  the  job  of 
Executive  Secretary  the  real  strength  that  we 
need.  He  will  call  upon  you  for  the  best 
cooperation  you  have.  He  will  call  upon  you 
for  sacrifice,  for  assistance,  for  guidance,  and 
I  know  you  will  give  it  to  him.  He  will 
give  you  in  return  true  professional  leader- 
ship, strength  of  character,  and  devotion  to 
the  idea  that  work  for  the  blind  is  important, 
that  it  is  a  vital  service,  that  it  must  go 
on,  go  on  with  all  that  is  strong  and  good 
until  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  achieves  the  eminence,  the  pres- 
tige, the  national  leadership  which  it  should 
and  will  have.  This  is  a  big  order,  but  we 
have  got  a  big  man  to  do  it.  It  is  my  real, 
personal  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Dr.  Gordon 
Connor,  your   new  Executive  Secretary. 


RESPONSE  TO  INTRODUCTION 

Gordon  B.  Connor,  Ed.D.,  AAWB  Executive  Secretary 


Friends: 

This  most  generous  introduction  by  my 
predecessor,  Mr.  Rives,  reminds  me  of  what 
some  people  have  called  White's  Law.  White's 
Law,  simply  stated,  says,  "The  greater  the 
dedication,  the  greater  the  hostility." 

I  can  recall  being  introduced  once  and  the 
introduction  took  30  seconds  —  I  felt  very 
comfortable!  On  another  occasion,  the  intro- 
duction took  10  minutes,  and  I  felt  very  un- 
comfortable. There  just  was  no  conceivable 
way  for  me  to  live  up  to  that  introduction! 
I  took  a  long  fall.  My  guess  is,  however,  that 
Mr.  Rives  is  entitled  to  a  generous  amount 
of  hostility  because  of  the  added  burden  he 
has  assumed  for  us  during  this  rather  difficult 


transition  period.  With  that  qualification  Mr. 
Rives,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  words  and  I 
thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  us  over 
the  past  six  or  seven  months. 

I  have  done  a  lot  of  thinking  about  what 
I  wanted  to  say  tonight.  I  made  an  attempt 
to  put  it  on  paper,  and  it  was  sickening.  It 
oozed  insipid,  inspirational  cliches.  You  de- 
serve better  than  that.  I  shall  try  to  eliminate 
the   phoneyness    and   be   as   honest   as   I   can. 

Although  still  able  to  measure  service  to 
you  as  your  Executive  Secretary  in  terms  of 
days,  it  is  good  to  have  this  chance  to  speak 
to  you  briefly. 

Before  accepting  this  position,  I  had  to 
answer  a  few  questions  for  myself.     I  had  a 
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painful  decision  to  make.  Would  my  former 
agency,  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  Guild  for  the 
Blind,  continue  to  grow  and  develop?  Care- 
ful examination  and  painful  staff  self-evalua- 
tion convinced  me  that  it  would.  This  was 
difficult  for  me  to  accept!  But  the  program 
is  good,  the  staff  is  strong,  and  the  new 
leadership  is  capable. 

Next,  I  tried  to  apply  rather  crass  criteria  of 
"give  and  take".  What  could  I  give  to  this 
Association  and  what  could  I  get?  Your  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  felt  I  could  "give"  in  terms 
of  administrative  skills  and  leadership,  and  I 
felt  I  could  "get"  in  terms  of  professional 
growth  and  fulfillment. 

Since  accepting  this  appointment,  I  have 
talked  with  many  people  in  the  field.  Some 
were  members  and  some  were  not.  These 
people  represented  a  wide  variation  in  phil- 
osophy and  special  interest.  Although  we 
should  not  expect  unanimity  of  such  widely 
differing  groups,  I  thought  I  detected  it  in 
two  areas.  All  agreed  that  AAWB  has  prob- 
lems and  that  "something"  must  be  done 
about  them  —  and  very  often  these  people 
communicated  to  me  pretty  intense  feelings 
of  anger,  hostility,  grievance,  and  more  griev- 
ances. 

My  iirst  job  was  as  a  high  school  teacher 
and  football  coach  in  northern  Vermont.  As 
I  prepared  to  go  to  this  job,  I  looked  up  a 
nationally  respected  college  football  coach  in 
Boston,  Gilmour  Dobie  —  some  of  you  may 
remember  him  —  for  guidance  and  counsel. 
Besides  helping  me  with  the  technical  aspects 
of  football,  Mr.  Dobie  turned  out  to  be  quite 
a  philosopher!  He  said  that  every  football 
coach  should  leave  town  at  the  end  of  three 
years  because  of  what  he  called  the  "law  of 
accumulated  grievances."  Each  year,  90 
youngsters  go  out  for  the  team,  and  the  coach 
cuts  50  from  the  squad,  and  then  only  11  boys 
can  start  the  game.  This  leaves  79  boys  hav- 
ing a  grievance  against  the  coach,  and  they 
each  have  a  mother,  a  father,  aunts,  uncles, 
and  friends.  Thus,  according  to  the  law  of 
accumulated  grievances,  the  town  does  not 
have  much  use  for  the  coach  at  the  end  of 
three  years. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  law  of  accumulated 
gievances  appears  to  have  been  working  over- 
time against  our  Association! 


I  would  ask  for  an  end  to  fruitless  emo- 
tional entanglements  which  lend  heat  but  not 
light  to  problems.  We  should  seek,  instead, 
to  foster  fruitful  confrontation  of  differing  in- 
telligences, leading  to  more  effective  solutions 
of  the  problems  of  the  blind  persons  we  are 
all  interested  in. 

Our  problems  are  many  and  they  almost 
seem  symptomatic  of  our  field.  Time  does 
not  permit  a  thorough  exploration,  but  to 
name  a  few: 

1.  Fragmentation  and  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation leading  to  inefficiency  and  dilution 
of  standards.  Just  two  comments  here.  So 
often  we  fail  to  be  definitive  of  our  function 
and  seek  to  provide  womb-to-tomb  service 
over  and  above  the  problems  of  blindness  as 
we  seek  to  solve  all  of  the  problems  of  blind 
persons.  In  this  connection,  I  have  recently 
distinguished  between  the  function  of  an 
agency  and  that  of  an  association  as  a  base 
for  futher  consideration.  I  see  an  agency  pro- 
viding direct  services  to  a  client,  whereas  an 
association  is  a  banding  together  of  those 
providing  such  services  —  for  the  best  interest 
of  each. 

2.  Vested  interest,  special  interests,  and 
resistance  to  change  and  progress.  Here 
defensiveness  raises  its  ugly  head  as  we  seek 
to  retain  the  security  of  the  past.  Whenever 
change  is  involved  a  very  normal  conflict  takes 
place  —  a  conflict  between  the  biological  need 
to  grow  and  the  psychological  urge  to  retain 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  status  quo.  In 
all  of  us  there  exists  this  conflict  —  individuals 
and  organizations  alike  —  and  the  pain  comes 
about  from  our  unwillingness  to  face  it!  This 
strikes  pretty  close  to  home  for  me  at  this 
time.  The  psychologists  have  a  name  for  it 
—  promotion  neurosis!  It  is,  however,  essen- 
tial that  we  face  reality  —  we  don't  have 
to  like  it! 

3.  Our  tardiness  in  seeking  to  profes- 
sionalize the  field  through  the  development 
of  standards,  accreditation,  evaluation  and 
sanctions.  Altogether  too  often  we  have  in- 
dulged in  semantic  chicanery,  as  we  have  taken 
from  the  rapidly  developing  new  knowledge 
only  the  fancy  words  while  continuing  obsolete 
practices. 

4.  Lack  of  money.  Since  I  left  the  afflu- 
ent field  of  public  education,  I  have  worked 
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for  three  organizations  in  this  field,  the  Boston 
Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  the  Greater 
Pittsburgh  Guild  for  the  Blind,  and  AAWB. 
This  may  be  a  sad  reflection  on  me,  but  in 
each  of  these  organizations  lack  of  money  is 
a  most  serious  problem.  The  time  must 
come  when  we  take  a  look  at  the  economic 
umbilical  cord  which  binds  this  Association 
to  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Realistically,  this  is  for  the  future,  but 
face  it  we  must!  In  school  they  taught  me 
of  the  "power  of  the  purse",  and  twenty-four 
years  of  marriage  have  taught  me  that  "she 
calls  the  tune  who  controls  the  purse." 

There  are,  of  course,  other  problems:  low 
annual  memberships,  low  agency  memberships, 
and  a  lack  of  communication  and  relations 
with  AAIB,  NIB,  NFB,  and  NRA,  to  mention 
a  few.  For  the  future,  we  can  continue  to 
identify  and  define  these  problems  and  then 
set  about  seeking  solutions. 

We  have  some  good  tools  to  help  us  with 
our  problem-solving  task.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  is  to  be  found  in  the  exciting  "trend" 
noticed  in  this  Association  in  recent  months 
—  a  trend  triggered  by  outstanding  leaders 
in  our  field  and  spreading  rapidly!  Webstek 
tells  us  that  the  word  "trend"  means  "to  turn 
about,  to  take  a  particular  direction,  to  turn 
in  a  specified  or  implied  direction!"  A 
nuance  of  the  word  "trend"  implies  ground- 
swell  or  grass-roots  action.  Solid  evidence  of 
this  trend  was  indicated  in  St.  Louis  last  sum- 


mer, as  this  Association  amended  its  Constitu- 
tion and  By-laws  in  order  to  provide  an  effec- 
tive instrument  to  implement  this  trend.  There 
is  further  evidence  of  this  stimulating  trend 
all  around  us. 

Now  I  am  an  educator  who,  after  ten  or 
eleven  years  as  a  pretty  active  amateur,  entered 
this  field  as  a  professional  about  1953.  As  an 
amateur,  I  looked  for  the  answers  to  some  of 
the  problems  resulting  from  the  fact  that  one 
of  my  children  was  born  blind.  While  this 
fact  guided  me  to  this  field,  I  would  expect 
my  present  motivation  to  have  a  broader  base. 
My  work  in  this  field  has  been  concerned 
with  the  highly  specialized  area  of  special 
rehabilitation  —  the  rehabilitation  of  sighted 
adults  who  have  become  blind.  During  my 
years  in  this  field,  I  was  indoctrinated  and 
nourished  on  the  exciting  new  philosophy  and 
concepts  of  special  rehabilitation.  In  serving 
you,  I  shall  not  compromise  that  philosophy 
nor  those  concepts  one  iota! 

As  an  educator  and  rehabilitation  specialist 
I  used  to  like  to  think  I  had  all  the  answers — 
or  at  least  I  felt  I  knew  where  to  get  them. 
It  is  most  disquieting  at  this  time  to  find  that 
not  only  do  I  not  have  all  the  answers  —  I 
don't  even  know  many  of  the  questions! 

Now  we  are  a  long  way  from  Utopia.  We 
have  an  on-going  job  of  work  to  do.  But  the 
signs  are  there.  The  indications  are  strong, 
and  growing  stronger,  that  we  want  to  do  the 
job  that  needs  to  be  done,  so  that  this  Asso- 
ciation can  assume  its  rightful  position  in  the 
field  of  work  with  blind   persons! 


PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

Jake  Jacobson,  President 
Portsmouth,  Virginia 


As  all  of  you  know,  in  November:,  1961, 
our  Executive  Secretary  resigned,  and  since 
this  position  is  so  important  and  vital  to  the 
successful  operation  of  the  AAWB,  your 
Board  needed  time  to  get  a  competent  replace- 
ment. First,  the  position  had  to  be  adver- 
tised,  applications   processed,  studied,   etc. 

It  was  a  problem  to  find  someone  who 
could    act    during    the    interim.     Mr.    Louis 


Rives,  Corporate  Secretary  of  the  AAWB  and 
Chief,  Services  of  the  Blind  of  OVR,  agreed 
to  act  as  Executive  Secretary,  and  we  all  know 
Mr.  Rives  is  kept  busy  with  his  own  work. 
To  take  on  another  task  with  the  magnitude 
of  Executive  Secretary  of  the  AAWB  was 
really  outstanding  on  his  part. 

I   want   to   take   this   opportunity   to   thank 
him  for  the  job  which  he  did  from  Novem- 
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ber,  1961,  until  June  11,  1962,  when  Dr. 
Gordon  B.  Connor,  who  has  just  recently  been 
presented  to  you,  took  over.  Lou  worked 
hard,  and  it  was  trying.  I  know  he  had  many 
problems  to  face.  He  was  not  prepared  for 
this  task  which  burdened  him  with  many, 
many  hours  of  extra  work.  I  want  to  thank 
my  Board  and  Executive  Committee  for  the 
many  hard  hours  they  put  in  trying  to  carry 
on  without  the  assistance  of  a  full-time  Execu- 
tive  Secretary.     Again,  thanks   to  all   of  you. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  all  my  committees,  officers,  and  par- 
ticularly Miss  Hooper,  your  President-Elect,  for 
their  unfailing  loyalty  to  the  AAWB  and  my- 
self during  this  trying  period. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Miss  Hooper  and  Mr. 
Rives  and  their  Committee  for  a  program 
which  we  will  enjoy  this  coming  week.  The 
members  of  this  committee  have  worked  hard 
with  your  Chairman  and  Co-Chairman. 

You  may  say  that,  at  this  point,  I  have  fin- 
ished thanking  those  who  have  worked  so 
hard.  I  know  others  of  you  have  worked 
hard — the  Membership  Committee,  the  Con- 
vention Committee,  the  Committee  on  Struc- 
ture and  Fiscal  Control,  and  the  many,  many 
other  committees. 

I  am  not  going  to  recite  a  lot  of  statistics; 
however,  I  do  wish  to  quote  several  figures 
as  to  membership.  In  1935-1936  there  were 
264  members  on  the  roster  of  AAWB,  and  in 
1937-1938  it  had  increased  to  327.  At  the 
time  of  this  convention  our  membership  is 
approximately  1,000.  The  growth  of  our 
membership  has  not  kept  up  with  the  times, 
particularly  when  you  consider  the  tremendous 
growth  and  enlargement  in  creation  of  agencies 
for  the  blind  since  1935-37. 

What  does  the  AAWB  mean  to  me,  and 
I   can  say  what  should  it  mean  to  you? 

First,  in  looking  over  the  membership  to- 
day, that  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  education, 
positions  held  by  the  blind,  the  standards  of 
living,  etc.,  in  comparison  with  that  of  1935, 
it  does  my  heart  good  to  see  so  many  more 
blind  people  attending  our  conventions.  The 
wonderful  thing  about  it  is  that  most  of  us 
here  this  evening  are  well-educated,  with  col- 
lege degrees,  not  that  college  degrees  mean 
that  the  holders  of  such  degrees  are  always 
successful,  but  it  does  have  a  lot  to  do  with 


raising   the  standard  of  our  membership  and 
of  the  work  we  do. 

In  1935,  those  who  attended  the  conven- 
tion, blind  or  sighted,  were  sincere  and  earn- 
est, and  had  a  desire  to  make  the  AAWB  a 
great,  outstanding  and  beneficial  organization, 
and  to  render  a  valuable  service  to  those  whom 
they  served.  However,  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  attended  a  convention  back  in  those 
days  were  far  short  of  those  attending  today. 
Most  did  not  have  degrees  or  special  training. 

I  will  not  try  to  tell  you  how  many  holders 
of  Ph.D.'s,  Masters  or  Bachelor  degrees  we  had 
in  1935.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do 
know  this  —  that  this  hall  is  full  of  holders 
of  Ph.D.'s,  Masters  and  Bachelor  Degrees. 
That,  in  itself,  speaks  well  of  those  in  the 
work  for  the  blind,  particularly  those  in  the 
work  during  the  years  I  have  spoken  about, 
which  have  made  it  possible  for  so  many  of 
you  young  people  to  be  where  you  are  today. 
In  looking  back  over  the  years  from  1935  to 
the  present  time,  it  overwhems  me  and  makes 
me  feel  proud  that  I  have  played  just  a  little 
part  in  this  wonderful  development  in  our 
field  of  endeavor. 

I  would  say  there  are  not  many  present 
tonight  who  know  as  many  people  attending 
this  convention  as  I  do.  I  have  made  it  my 
practice  to  meet  and  mix  with  the  bulk  of 
the  members  during  a  convention,  and  I  must 
say  sincerely  and  truthfully  that,  although  I 
am  not  what  you  would  call  a  professional 
worker  for  the  blind,  I  do  get  a  big  thrill 
and  much  pleasure  out  of  coming  to  the  con- 
ventions and  meeting  with  people  with  your 
ability  and  training. 

One  of  the  fields  of  endeavor  of  our  work 
in  which  I  have  noticed  an  outstanding  im- 
provement is  in  the  field  of  home  teachers. 
During  my  first  convention,  it  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  meet  and  associate  with  some  home 
teachers  from  different  parts  of  our  nation. 
They  were  sincere,  hard-working  and  I  know 
in  their  own  way  they  tried  to  do  a  good  job. 
But  the  AAWB  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
quality  and  qualifications  of  the  home  teachers 
at  that  time,  and  the  Home  Teachers  Certifi- 
cation Committee  was  set  up.  I  know  this  was 
hard  on  a  lot  of  those  people  I  knew  back  in 
1935  and  1937,  and  eventually  it  more  or 
less  pushed  a  lot  of  them  out  of  the  field, 
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but  it  was  to  the  good  of  those  people  who 
were  to  be  served  by  the  home  teachers  that 
the  qualifications  and  requirements  of  home 
teachers   should   be  put   on   a   higher  level. 

The  AAWB  brought  this  about,  and, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Certification  Com- 
mittee, the  standards  of  our  home  teachers 
have  been  improved.  I  can  proudly  say  that 
it  is  one  of  the  great  successes  of  the  AAWB. 

Briefly,  the  AAWB  established  the  Ethics 
Committee  and  Seal  of  Good  Practice.  I  will 
grant  you  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  During 
this  convention,  you  will  hear  a  report  dealing 
with  the  Ethics  Committee,  and  the  possibility 
of  a  study  to  be  made  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  or  a  specially  created 
committee  on  Ethics  and  Practices.  We 
haven't  scratched  the  surface  really  in  this 
iield,  but  nothing  can  be  accomplished  over- 
night,  and   you   know   this   as   well   as   I   do. 

All  I  ask  is  that  the  membership  cooper- 
ate with  your  Ethics  Committee,  and  with 
the  study  that  is  to  be  made,  and  when  we 
finally  receive  the  report  from  the  Founda- 
tion or  whoever  makes  this  study,  our  organi- 
zation will  be  the  one  to  carry  out  the  findings 
of  this  study.  Since  we  are  not  an  agency 
but  an  organization  composed  of  all  phases 
of  work  for  the  blind,  we  are  the  only  organi- 
zation that  is  qualified  to  carry  out  these  find- 
ings. 

Next,  the  AAWB  has  done  much  in  the 
legislative  field.  We  have  accomplished  over 
a  period  of  years  much  toward  the  cause  of 
our  people.  For  the  past  three  years,  Mr. 
George  Keane  of  the  IHB  has  been  Chairman 
of  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  I  want  to 
take  my  hat  off  to  him  and  his  committee 
for  a   job  well  done. 

Keep  this  in  mind,  my  friends,  that  the 
Legislative  Committee  is  a  valuable  one,  and 
for  that  reason,  and  if  for  no  other  reason, 
the  membership  of  our  organiaztion  should 
be  large,  to  show  the  legislators  of  our  coun- 
try that  the  blind  of  America  are  behind  this 
Committee  and  the  work  it  is  trying  to  do. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  review  the  work  of 
this  Committee;  you  will  receive  a  report  from 
Mr.  Keane  later  on  during  the  convention. 
During  the  years,  you  have  received  corres- 
pondence on  its  work  and  a  great  number  of 
you  have  participated  in  it.     Look  back  over 


the  past  few  years  and  you  will  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  AAWB  in  this  field  alone. 

We  have  often  heard  the  question  asked, 
"What  can  the  AAWB  do  for  me,  or  give 
me?"  This  bothers  me  to  no  end.  It  dis- 
turbs me  much.  Although  I  am  not  a  pro- 
fessional worker  as  some  of  you  would  like 
to  say,  I  still  feel  that  the  AAWB  is  the 
greatest,  most  outstanding  organization  of 
workers  for  the  blind  in  the  world.  I  do  not 
know  much  about  other  countries  and  the 
work  done  in  those  countries.  Therefore,  you 
might  say  I  am  going  out  on  a  limb  making 
this  statement,  but  I  do  know  this  —  that  the 
AAWB  means  a  lot  to  me,  and  it  should  mean 
a  lot  to  you. 

When  the  Committee  on  Fiscal  Control  and 
Structure,  under  the  capable  leadership  of 
Mr.  Allan  Sherman,  met  in  Washington  in 
1961,  to  go  over  the  first  draft  of  the  new 
constitution,  a  long  discussion  was  had  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  make  this  a  strictly  pro- 
fessional organization,  or,  as  it  says,  a  social- 
action  group. 

According  to  the  new  Constitution,  this  is 
now  a  social-action  group.  If  you  study  the 
composition  of  the  AAWB  more  carefully 
than  this,  although  on  paper  it  is  a  social- 
action  group,  it  is  still  the  only  organiation 
with  membership  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  that  is  truly  repreesntative  of  all 
phases  of  work  for  the  blind.  You  might 
say  it  is  a  "togetherness  organization,"in  that 
those  of  us  here  assembled  tonight  represent 
all  phases  of  work  as  stated  above.  And 
what  do  we  do?  For  the  coming  week,  we 
discuss,  we  argue,  we  teach  each  other,  and 
learn  from  each  other,  the  best  programs  to 
follow  in  fulfilling  our  aims  and  our  ideals. 
Isn't  this  worth  something  to  you? 

What,  I  ask,  does  the  AAWB  give  you? 
It  will  not  give  you  anything.  This  is  not 
a  charitable  organization.  We  are  not  here 
for  hand-outs.  We  are  here  to  give  —  give 
what?  To  give  of  our  time  and  our  eflforts  and 
ourselves  to  those  whom  we  are  trying  to 
serve. 

If,  during  this  week  here,  you  can  say  to 
me  or  to  yourself  or  to  your  friends  here,  that 
you  haven't  learned  something  that  would  do 
you  good  in  the  future,  then  you  have  wasted 
your  time  at  the  convention.     I  doubt  it,  and 
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I  dare  say,  not  one  of  you  has  ever  attended 
one  of  these  conventions  or  received  proceed- 
ings or  literature  from  this  organization  who 
hasn't  gained  something.  Isn't  that  worth 
something  to  you  ?  Isn't  it  even  worth  some- 
thing to  you  when  you  come  here  and  meet 
your  friends  from  all  over  the  country  to  see 
what  they  are  doing  in  their  work,  and  what 
they  have  accomplished  in  the  last  year  or 
years?  Do  you  think  what  you  have  accom- 
plished, you  have  accomplished  alone? 

I  challenge  any  one  of  you  to  say  that  you 
have  done  what  you  have  done  without  some 
assistance  or  something  you  have  learned 
through  your  membership  in  the  AAWB. 

Ask  the  question  again,  ""What  does  the 
AAWB  give  me?"  It  is  ridiculous  to  expect 
me  to  tell  you  what  it  has  given  you.  I  have 
tried  to  point  out  some  of  our  activities,  and 
I  know  every  one  of  you  has  gained  some- 
thing from  them. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  AAWB  is  the 
voice  of  the  blind  of  America.  It  is  the  one 
organization  that  is  truly  representative  and  it 
is  the  only  organization  for  bringing  together 
so  many  people  from  so  many  walks  of  life 
in  our  one  field.  Therefore,  we  must  support 
the  AAWB  with  all  we  have;  we  must  make 
it  the  strongest  organization.  We  must  make 
its  membership  so  large  that  when  we  speak 
our  Congress  should  know  that  we  are  speak- 
ing for  the  blind,  that  we  speak  with  author- 
ity and  full  support  for  those  in  our  organiza- 
tion and  for  those  for  whom  we  have 
worked.  If  there  is  a  constant  bickering 
among  ourselves  as  to  what  type  of  an  organ- 
ization we  have,  and  for  one  little  petty  some- 
thing or  other  we  do  not  maintain  our  mem- 
bership in  this  organiaztion,  then  there  is 
something  wrong. 

I  feel  it  is  the  duty  of  each  head  of  a  local 
organization  of  workers  for  the  blind  and 
agencies  to  have  each  of  his  staflf  become  a 
member  of  the  AAWB.  At  one  committee 
meeting  I  attended,  and  I  will  not  mention 
any  names,  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee said  that,  of  his  organization  of  ap- 
proximately two  hundred  members,  he  was 
the  only  one  who  was  a  member  of  the  AAWB 
because  this  is  not  a  strictly  professional  or- 
ganization. I  disagree  wholeheartedly  with 
this  party  and  with  anyone  else  who  feels  this 


way.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
to  the  heads  of  agencies  that  you  are  not  sup- 
porting the  AAWB.  It  is  not  all  right  for 
just  you  or  for  several  memebrs  of  your  staff 
to  be  members  of  this  organization,  but  you 
should  insist  that  all  members  of  your  staff 
be  members  of  this  organiaztion;  furthermore, 
not  only  to  pay  dues,  but  to  be  active  mem- 
bers of  this  organization. 

As  stated  above,  each  and  everyone  of  you 
and  the  agencies  you  represent  have  at  one 
time  or  another  gained  from  the  experience 
you  have  received  from  the  AAWB  and  your 
membership  in  the  AAWB.  Why  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  AAWB  by  only  having  a  token 
membership,  when  a  large  staff  is  receiving 
beneiits  from  the  AAWB.  Why  not  support 
the  AAWB?  We  need  it,  and  we  need  it 
badly.  We  need  the  individual  memberships 
as  well  as  sustaining  memberships.  And 
again,  I  want  to  say  I  have  criticism  for  the 
heads  of  agencies  who  do  not  support  us  in 
the  true  and  loyal  sense.  There  isn't  any  use 
or  any  reason  for  any  of  you  to  think  that, 
"'Well,  we  will  form  a  new  and  strictly  pro- 
fessional organization."  Actually  that  is  im- 
possible today.  One  of  our  national  organiza- 
tions until  recently  tried  to  maintain  a  strictly 
professional  organization,  but  it,  too,  is 
soliciting  membership  from  those  of  us  at 
large.  We  have  too  many  organizations  al- 
ready in  existence  in  the  work  for  the  blind 
today,  so  let's  make  the  best  of  what  we  have; 
let's  support  the  AAWB  and  make  it  strong. 
I  hope  that  each  and  everyone  of  you  in- 
dividually, and  as  heads  of  agencies,  will  make 
an  effort  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
AAWB   during  the   coming  year. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  say  this:  there  is  a  lot  of 
misunderstanding  of  the  new  Constitution 
which  was  adopted  in  St.  Louis  in  1961. 
Naturally,  this  is  to  be  expected,  and  I  hope 
that  during  the  coming  convention  if  any  of 
you  have  any  questions,  please  call  on  me,  or 
any  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
we  will  try  to  clarify  the  point  or  points  that 
are  worrying  you.  It  is  true  that  the  groups 
have  been  reorganized,  reducing  them  from 
nine  to  six  groups  which  should  make  the 
organization  more  efficient,  capable  of  better 
programing,  and  with  less  conflict  between 
group   and   sectional   meetings.      In   the   past. 
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there  have  been  too  many  meetings  going  on 
at  one  time  with  good  programs  which  in- 
dividual members  could  only  attend  one  at  a 
time.  It  is  my  hope  that,  when  the  groups 
meet,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
will  attend  and  answer  any  questions  that  may 
arise  as  to  membership  in  the  groups  and  the 
purposes,  etc.,  of  the  new  groups.     But  again. 


please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us  for  clari- 
fication of  any  point. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  attention,  but, 
please  cooperate  with  me  and  your  Board  and 
let's  make  the  AAWB  what  it  should  be,  the 
strongest,  the  greatest,  the  most  wonderful  or- 
ganization of  workers  for  the  blind  in  the 
world. 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT 
MONDAY  MORNING  GENERAL  SESSION 

Chairman — Allan  W.  Sherman,  Executive  Director 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


NINDB  RESEARCH  PROGKAM  IN  DISORDERS  OF  VISION 

Richard  L.  Masland,  M.D.,  Director 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases   and   Blindness 

Public  Health   Service,  U.  S.  Department   of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 


It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  with  you  in 
Cleveland  today  at  the  convention  of  an  or- 
ganization which  has  worked  with  the  blind 
for  over  half  a  century.  During  this  time, 
research  has  led  to  great  progress  in  preventing 
and  treating  eye  disorders.  Research  gains 
are  also  encouraging  in  the  care,  education, 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  and  the  visu- 
ally handicapped.  All  of  us  are  grateful  that 
the  situation  today  is  a  greatly  improved  one, 
but  we  are  also  deeply  conscious  of  the  many 
unmet  needs  of  all  these  areas. 

I  am  glad  that  the  leaders  who  have  planned 
this  program  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
consider  together  not  only  the  current  re- 
search program,  but  also  its  application  which 
Dr.  Guthrie  will  discuss.  The  cooperation  of 
the  public  in  applying  these  benefits  of  research 
findings  is  needed  today  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, since  many  causes  of  blindness  can  now 
be  controlled  by  early  detection  and  prompt 
medical  care. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness 
has  been  conducting  and  sponsoring  research 
in  many  disorders  of  vision.  Also,  it  has 
given  serious  attention  to  the  training  of 
ophthalmologists  to  fill  teaching  and  research 
needs.  Funds  allocated  by  the  Institute  to 
research  and  training  have  increased  from 
less  than  $100,000  for  the  total  efifort  in  dis- 
orders of  vision  to  over  $10,000,000.  But 
more   significant   than   the  amount  of  money 


now  spent  is  the  degree  of  interest  which  eye 
research  has  generated  across  the  country. 
More  scientists  are  now  trained  to  conduct  re- 
search, and  more  medical  centers  have  research 
programs  which  are  seeking  clues  to  the  many 
still  unanswered  questions. 

It  is  difficult  for  many  people  to  understand 
how  complex  any  area  of  research  is,  how 
many  separate  findings  are  necessary  to  solve 
any  one  problem,  and  how  slowly  most  of 
these  findings  are  revealed.  Of  course,  re- 
search itself  implies  unknowns,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  is  an  uncharted  realm.  Never- 
theless, most  of  it  is  not  a  random  effort, 
but  rather  a  matter  of  uncovering  many  small 
answers  and  then  melding  them,  fragment  by 
fragment.  Sometimes  a  finding  occurs,  in 
even  an  unrelated  field,  which  suddenly  leads 
to  rapid  new  advances.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  scientific  evidence  accumulates  gradu- 
ally, pointing  the  way  to  the  most  promising 
research  avenues. 

The  research  effort  of  the  Institute  is  di- 
vided into  several  major  categories  of  dis- 
orders: the  glaucomas;  cataracts;  the  retinopa- 
thies and  neurological  mechanisms  of  vision; 
the  inflammatory  and  parasitic  disorders; 
metabolic  and  degenerative  conditions;  strab- 
ismus and  other  neuromuscular  disorders;  eye 
injuries,  and  tumors.  In  addition  to  these 
investigations  which  are  directed  toward  the 
solution  of  problems  relating  to  a  specific 
disease,  there  are  many  others  concerned  with 
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increasing  our  general   knowledge  of  the  eye 
and   how  it  functions. 

I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  first  about 
the  broad  effort  in  one  of  these  research  cate- 
gories— glaucoma — to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
many  facets  of  research  which  simultaneously 
must  be  pursued  in  a  single  problem  area. 
Then  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  on 
some  selected  approaches  we  are  attempting 
to  develop  in  some  of  the  other  major  cate- 
gories. 

A  few  answers  have  been  found  in  glaucoma 
which  are  of  interest  to  all  of  us,  but  much 
remains  to  be  discovered.  Present  findings 
indicate  that  the  glaucomas  have  in  common 
an  increase  in  pressure  within  the  globe  of 
the  eye  which  destroys  the  nerve  fibers  in  the 
retina,  and  results  in  a  visual  defect.  Ways 
have  been  found  to  measure  this  pressure  in 
many  instances.  Since  increased  pressure  may 
precede  the  visual  loss,  this  is  a  useful  diag- 
nostic technique.  Furthermore,  if  the  pres- 
sure increase  is  recognized  early,  we  can  some- 
times relieve  this  pressure  by  medication  or 
even  surgery,  thus  preventing  the  occurrence 
of  visual  loss. 

From  a  synthesis  of  knowledge  now  avail- 
able, it  appears  that  intraocular  pressure  is 
caused  in  some  cases  by  interference  with  the 
flow  of  fluid  out  of  the  chambers  of  the  eye. 
In  other  instances,  it  is  caused  by  faulty  ex- 
cretion or  increased  production  of  this  fluid — 
the  "aqueous  humor."  There  is  some  sug- 
gestion that  there  is  a  neural  mechanism  for 
the  regulation  of  this  pressure,  alterations  of 
which  can  lead  to  a  self-perpetuating  disorder 
of  pressure.  There  is  known  to  be  a  high 
familial  incidence  in  glaucoma,  suggesting 
that  some  inherent  characteristic  of  the  eye 
may  predispose   to   glaucoma. 

These  are  a  few  facts  we  known  concerning 
the  causes  of  glaucoma.  However,  we  do  not 
really  understand  what  causes  this  increase  in 
pressure,  or  what  the  true  pressure-regulating 
mechanisms  are.  Investigation  of  the  multiple 
factors  which  might  govern  ocular  and  intra- 
ocular pressure  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  largest 
areas  of  study  relating  to  glaucoma.  In  these 
studies,  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Blindness,  both  in  its  intramural 
and  extramural  programs,  is  concerned  with 
the  so-called  intraocular  fluid  dynamics. 


Since  what  we  call  intraocular  pressure  is  a 
function  of  the  ratio  between  the  formation  of 
aqueous  humor  within  the  eye  and  the  resis- 
tance to  outflow  of  aqueous  humor  from  the 
eye,  it  seems  logical  to  try  to  learn  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  production,  composition, 
function,  flow,  and  elimination  mechanism  of 
this  clear  liquid  which  fills  certain  chambers 
of  the  eye. 

Institute  investigators  are  seeking  answers 
to  many  questions.  For  example:  "What  is 
the  influence  of  neurological  activity  in  the 
production  and  elimination  of  aqueous  humor? 
What  roles  may  enzymes  and  endocrines  play 
in  fluid  secretion  and  regulation?  What  sig- 
nificance has  each  anatomical  structure  through 
which  the  aqueous  humor  passes?  What 
roles  are  played  by  the  various  anatomical 
structures  involved  in  aqueous  flow  or  resis- 
tance to  flow,  such  as  the  permeability  or 
rigidity  of  ocular  tissues,  or  the  neuromuscu- 
lature  of  the  secreting  ciliary  body,  and  the 
aqueous  veins  themselves? 

Although  the  effects  of  the  central  nervous 
system  on  changes  in  the  intraocular  pressures 
have  been  recognized,  the  nervous  structures 
involved  in  this  pressure  regulation  are  not 
well  defined.  Thus,  Institute-supported  studies 
are  concerned  with  certain  areas  of  the  brain, 
such  as  the  hypothalamus,  which  may  have 
special  significance.  Simultaneously,  the  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system  and  certain  individual 
major  nerves  are  attracting  the  attention  of 
scientists  in  terms  of  possible  pressure-regulat- 
ing mechanisms. 

We  hope  that,  ultimately,  the  study  of 
ocular  pressure-regulating  mechanisms  will 
help  improve  the  treatment  of  glaucoma.  It 
is  logical,  then,  to  explore  the  pressure  changes 
produced  artifically  by  drugs  and  other  com- 
pensatory mechanism.  For  example,  in  our 
quest  we  are  studying  the  effects  of  vasodila- 
tor and  vasoconstrictor  drugs  on  blood  volume. 
Additionally,  the  effects  of  hypothermia  on 
blood  volume  are  being  explored. 

In  seeking  greater  understanding  of  the 
cause  and  the  course  of  glaucoma,  Institute 
studies  are  also  directed  toward  examinations 
of  the  clinical  features  of  glaucoma — es- 
pecially the  early  stages — and  clinico-patho- 
logical  correlations.  Meanwhile,  other  in- 
vestigators are  delving  into  the  disorder  as  it 
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occurs  in  certain  dogs. 

The  study  of  glaucoma  has  always  been 
handicapped  because  we  had  no  way  of  re- 
producing it  experimentally  in  animals.  How- 
ever, one  Institute-supported  research  team  is 
attempting  to  develop  a  technique  for  produc- 
ing experimental  glaucoma  in  monkeys  with 
the  use  of  a  light  coagulator.  If  this  can  be 
done  successfully,  it  may  greatly  facilitate 
other  developments  relating  to  etiology,  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  and  prevention  of  glaucoma. 

I  realize  that  a  primary  interest  of  most 
of  you  is  in  research  that  may  affect  the  per- 
son who  already  has  a  visual  impairment. 
While  much  of  our  research  is  directed 
toward  finding  the  cause,  which  should  lead 
to  improved  treatment  or  more  hopefully  to 
prevention,  we  share  your  interest  in  helping 
the  person  whose  vision  already  is  impaired. 
Specifically,  I  am  thinking  of  our  efforts  to 
develop  effective  diagnostic  and  treatment 
techniques. 

As  you  know,  many  persons  have  glaucoma 
— even  in  the  advanced,  almost  blinding 
stages — without  knowing  it.  In  many  of  these 
cases  the  condition  could  have  been  signifi- 
cantly altered  or  arrested  had  it  been  detected 
early  enough.  We  want  to  do  everything 
possible  to  develop  methods  for  early  detec- 
tion. 

A  number  of  special  diagnostic  tests  have 
been  developed.  Among  these  are  tonometry, 
gonioscopy,  tonography,  visual  field  tests,  water 
drinking  tests,  darkroom  tests,  and  so  on. 
Many  of  these,  however,  have  not  been  stand- 
ardized, are  not  yet  foolproof,  and  some  of 
them  are  extremely  difficult  to  administer. 
Dr.  Guthrie  will  discuss  with  you  the  program 
of  his  branch,  aimed  at  evaluating  the  prac- 
tical applicability  of  such  tests  and  the  method 
whereby  such  services  can  be  brought  to  the 
patient. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  achieving  early 
glaucoma  detection  is  an  uninformed  public 
which  fails  to  take  the  initiative  in  having 
routine  tests  for  this  disorder  from  time  to 
time.  Many  of  you  are  helping  at  present 
to  correct  this  real  problem.  We  must  find 
additional  ways  to  make  the  public  aware, 
without  creating  undue  alarm. 

Therapy  is  another  area  of  our  research 
effort  which  directly  corresponds   to  your   in- 


terest in  what  can  be  done  for  the  person  who 
already  has  a  visual  disorder.  Methods  of 
evaluating  drug  therapy  for  glaucoma  have 
recently  been  studied  by  a  panel  of  experts 
which  met  at  a  part  of  an  Institute-sup- 
ported Drug  Therapy  Symposium.  The  pub- 
lished report  of  the  panel  lists  criteria  for  im- 
proving the  evaluation  of  drugs  and  discusses 
techniques  and  methodology  for  determining 
and  testing  results. 

Again,  concerning  the  Institute's  research 
program  in  glaucoma,  I  should  add  that  some 
of  our  funds  are  also  being  invested  in  a 
series  of  5  three-day  annual  conferences  on 
this  one  disorder  alone.  These  conferences 
permit  the  presentation  and  free  discussion  of 
research  advances,  facilitate  the  exchange  and 
cross-fertilization  of  ideas,  and  stimulate  re- 
search   in    glaucoma   throughout   the   country. 

These  areas  that  I  have  mentioned  do  not 
begin  to  tell  you  everything  we  are  doing 
toward  eradicating  the  glaucomas,  but  I  hope 
they  have  given  you  an  idea  of  the  many 
facets  of  research  which  must  receive  simul- 
taneous attention  in  the  study  of  a  single 
group  of  disorders.  I  hope  you  will  keep  in 
mind  that,  in  each  of  the  other  major  cate- 
gories which  I  will  mention,  a  similar  multi- 
faceted   research   approach   is    being   followed. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  of  another 
cooperative  program  between  the  Institute  and 
the  Bureau  of  State  Services  regarding  a  con- 
tinuing workshop  on  the  definition  of  blind- 
ness.    Dr.  Braley  will  tell  you  more  of  this. 

Another  major  research  avenue  lies  in  an 
inflammatory  disorder  called  uveitis.  Uveitis 
is  a  general  term  applied  to  inflammation  of 
the  iris,  ciliary  body,  or  choroid.  It  may 
often  involve  the  retina  as  well.  Some  types 
of  uveitis  follow  bacterial,  parasitic,  or  viral 
invasions,  such  as  tuberculosis  or  toxoplasmo- 
sis; some  seem  to  be  associated  with  arthritis 
or  dental  abscesses;  some  follow  disorders  of 
the  lens;  while  others  come  on  the  heels  of 
injuries  to  the  eye  such  as  intrusions  of  for- 
eign bodies  and  perforations.  Thus  a  great 
need  exists  for  research  to  help  scientists  de- 
termine which  agent  is  responsible  for  a  par- 
ticular  inflammation. 

One  baffling  type  of  uveitis  in  which  no 
pathogenic  organism  is  found  has  been  ob- 
served  to  respond  to   steroid  therapy.     These 
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and  other  observations  lead  scientists  to  sus- 
pect that  some  immunological  or  sensitivity 
phenomenon  may  be  responsible  for  the  in- 
flammation in  some  cases.  Institute  scien- 
tists and  grantees  are  carefully  studying  this 
possibility. 

The  possible  role  of  allergy  in  uveitis  is 
also  being  studied  in  an  important  collabora- 
tive investigation  with  the  American  Academy 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology.  This 
study  will  afford  wide  geographical  applica- 
tion of  a  battery  of  serological  and  skin  sen- 
sitization reaction  tests  to  some  83  toxins  or 
antigens  suspected  as  causes  of  uveitis  in 
humans. 

For  some  time  a  good  deal  of  interest  has 
centered  on  developing  and  refining  corneal 
grafting  and  corneal  transplanting  operations, 
or  keratoplasty.  A  major  problem  in  corneal 
transplantation  is  the  delayed  clouding  of  a 
clear  graft  which  occurs  one  to  several  months 
after  the  operation.  Scientists  are  examining 
the  possibility  that  this  clouding  may  be  due 
to  an  immune  reaction  of  the  eye  to  foreign 
tissue. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  Institute  also 
has  supported  research  on  the  preservation  of 
corneas  for  transplants.  As  a  result,  corneas 
can  now  be  preserved  by  dehydration  and 
stored  for  long  periods.  They  can  also  be 
shipped  great  distances.  Recent  studies  indi- 
cate that  corneas  may  also  be  satisfactorily 
preserved  by  the  simpler  method  of  deep 
freezing. 

One  grantee  is  exploring  still  another  as- 
pect of  corneal  transplantation,  that  is,  the 
possible  use  of  synthetic  materials  as  corneal 
transplants.  After  twelve  years  of  animal 
studies,  he  is  now  attempting  to  apply  this 
to  humans. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  emphasis  this  In- 
stitute has  placed  upon  training  programs  for 
research  workers  and  teachers  in  ophthalmol- 
ogy. Last  year  two  important  discoveries 
underscored  the  productive  outcome  of  our 
training  programs.  In  one,  a  trainee  dis- 
covered a  cure  for  herpes  keratitis,  or  "winter 
pink  eye."  This  scientist  applied  an  anti- 
viral drug,  which  was  developed  in  the  control 
of  cancer,  to  the  treatment  of  this  common 
inflammatory  eye  disorder  which  is  caused  by 
a  virus.     The  treatment  rapidly  cleared  acute 


inflammation  without  scarring  the  cornea. 
When  this  treatment  is  perfected,  many  people 
may  be  saved  from  blindness. 

Another  important  discovery  in  the  past 
year  pertains  to  the  large  category  of  retin- 
opathies and  neurological  mechanisms  of  vi- 
sion, specifically,  diabetic  retinopathy.  This 
disorder  is  a  degenerative  vascular  condition 
affecting  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  retina  which 
often  causes  blindness  in  diabetic  patients.  In 
addition  to  the  degeneration  of  the  blood 
vessels,  capillary  aneurysms  typically  are  found 
in  the  retina.  Despite  increased  research  ef- 
forts, the  basic  defect  in  the  vascular  lesions 
is  still  unknown.  There  is  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  this  complication  of  diabetes  occurs 
as  a  result  of  metabolic  disturbances  which 
operate   through   a  relatively  long   interval. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  a  scientist  reported 
on  his  observations  which  suggest  the  possibil- 
ity that  diabetic  retinopathy  may  be  another 
disorder  linked  with  an  immunological  or 
sensitization  process.  Although  further  in- 
vestigation of  this  possibility  is  necessary,  the 
theory  may  prove  an  important  forward  step 
in  understanding  the  process  involved  in  this 
type  of  blindness. 

Because  of  your  deep  concern  in  new 
methods  for  helping  persons  already  visually 
impaired,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  a 
revived  interest  in  one  disorder  in  the  strab- 
ismus and  neuromuscular  category.  A  consid- 
erable segment  of  our  population  is  affected 
by  a  form  of  reduced  vision  known  as  "ambly- 
opia exanopsia."  In  this  condition,  there  is 
no  apparent  physical  abnormality,  but  for  some 
reason,  the  two  eyes  do  not  focus  together 
to  give  the  patient  binocular  vision.  Either 
as  a  result,  or  as  a  cause  of  this  lack  of 
binocular  vision,  one  eye  fails  to  develop 
fully  in  its  function.  If  discovered  in  chil- 
dren, the  disorder  can  be  treated  by  covering 
the  functioning  eye  and  by  forcing  the  under- 
developed one  to  function. 

Up  to  now,  if  the  condition  was  not  cor- 
rected in  the  early  developing  years,  there 
was  no  effective  measure  for  correcting  it  in 
the  adult.  European  scientists  were  recently 
encouraged  by  a  new  technique  of  exercising 
and  retraining  the  area  of  central  vision  in 
the  retina.  This  new  type  of  retraining  tech- 
nique, referred  to  as  pleoptics,  may  prove  use- 
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ful  in  treating  adult  amblyopia  and  other 
visual  disorders,  and  it  may  become  a  field 
of  great  research  importance. 

All  of  you  have  long  been  interested  in 
research  in  cataracts.  Despite  a  long  history 
of  surgical  treatment,  research  continues  to 
bring  us  new  and  improved  techniques,  such 
as  "needle  aspiration,"  which  was  recently 
added  to  surgical  progress.  This  operation, 
which  is  particularly  useful  for  removing  con- 
genital cataracts  in  children,  is  unique  in  that 
it  permits  the  surgeon  to  draw  out  the  opaque 
lens  without  breaking  the  fibers  holding  the 
lens  in  place. 

Apart  from  surgery,  however,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  no  medical  treatment  is  yet  avail- 
able for  cataracts.  We  can  remove  the  dam- 
aged lens,  but  we  cannot  prevent,  arrest,  or 
alter  the  damaging  process.  This  is  what  we 
must  continue  to  strive  to  achieve.  It  is  es- 
sential, therefore  to  learn  more  about  the 
causes  of  cataract  so  that  we  can  develop  pre- 
ventive and  therapeutic  measures.  Among 
many  avenues  of  endeavor  to  achieve  this,  one 
of  the  most  important  is  that  of  exploring 
the  chemistry  of  the  lens,  its  metabolic  and 
nutritional  aspects,  and  the  chemical  changes 
involved  in  the  cataract  formation.  Various 
studies  also  are  under  way  to  explore  the  ef- 


fects of  many  toxic  and  physical  elements 
which  may  cause  this  disorder. 

In  conclusion,  research  is  a  long,  slow 
process.  The  essential  element  in  all  research 
is  the  trained  research  worker.  The  key  prob- 
lem of  today  is  that  of  the  recruitment  and 
training  of  the  capable  people  needed  for  this 
task. 

In  our  great  need  and  in  our  constant  striv- 
ing to  prevent,  treat,  and  cure  eye  disorders 
and  to  rehabilitate  all  Americans  with  visual 
impairment,  we  must  not  fail  to  remember  all 
those  people  around  the  world  who  need  our 
help.  Trachoma,  for  example,  has  ceased  to 
be  a  problem  in  the  United  States  and  yet  it 
still  afflicts  over  500,000,000,  or  one-sixth 
of  the  world's  population.  Smallpox  has  been 
wiped  out  in  this  country;  yet  it  is  the  cause 
of  20  per  cent  of  the  blindness  in  India. 
And  onchoceriasis  or  river  blindness,  com- 
pletely unknown  to  us  here,  is  causing  blind- 
ness in  as  much  as  80  per  cent  of  the  adult 
population  of  some  African  countries. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  share  your 
convention  with  you.  I  hope  that  our  organ- 
iations  may  continue  to  work  together  toward 
our  common  goal — prevention  of  blindness 
and  treatment,  care,  and  rehabilitation  of  all 
those  with  disorders  of  vision. 
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There  is  no  denying  that  progress  made  in 
medical  and  biological  research  during  the 
last  two  decades  has  been  one  of  our  society's 
most  prominent  achievements.  It  has  opened 
new  vistas  in  medicine  that  have  helped  tre- 
mendously to  prevent  or  reduce  suffering,  dis- 
ability and  premature  death  from  many  com- 
municable diseases  which  formerly  ravaged 
our  population. 

In  recent  years,  medical  research  has  also 
made  great  strides  in  developing  new  knowl- 
edge of  the  methods  of  preventing,  diagnosing 
and  treating  many  of  the  chronic  and  seriously 


disabling  diseases  which  have  become  the 
problem  of  the  millions  more  of  our  people 
who  are  now  living  on  through  middle  life 
and  into  old  age. 

As  paradoxical  as  this  may  seem,  the  ad- 
vances that  have  been  made  in  medical  bio- 
logical research  are  actually  compounding  the 
public  health  problems  that  the  chronic  dis- 
eases represent  in  the  United  States  today.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  researchers  have 
been  discovering  new  knowledge  at  a  much 
faster  pace  than  private  medicine  and  public 
health    have    been    able    to    develop    practical 
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methods  of  application.  In  simple  terms,  some 
of  our  laboratory  and  clinical  medical  findings 
are  not  now  being  applied  effectively  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  our  people.  This  is  an 
unfortunate  situation  because  the  true  value 
of  this  research  bonanza  can  only  be  best 
evaluated  by  the  extent  to  which  it  serves  to 
relieve  the  suffering  and  disability  of  as  many 
people  as  possible  who  are  affilicted  with  such 
chronic  conditions.  Immedite  application  of 
this  knowledge  as  widely  as  possible  in  general 
medical  and  public  health  practice  is  the  ob- 
vious means  of  closing  the  gap  that  exists 
between  "knowing  how"  and  "doing". 

Great  as  the  need  is  for  this  kind  of  action, 
we  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  easy  solutions  to  some  of  the  problems 
that  militate  against  quick  and  complete  appli- 
cation of  medical  research  knowledge  to  the 
needs  of  the  public.  In  some  circumstances 
poor  communication,  lack  of  trained  personnel 
and  inadequate  funds  are  some  of  them. 
However,  there  is  another  one  which  is  prob- 
ably more  important  —  it  is  that  we  have 
not  yet  discovered  how  to  apply  a  great  deal 
of  backlogged  research  findings  for  many 
promising  public  health  programs. 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  has  recog- 
nized this  situation  for  a  number  of  years 
and  has  developed  a  number  of  programs 
within  its  Bureau  of  State  Services  to  try  to 
implement  the  closing  of  this  gap,  especially 
through  activities  of  the  Division  of  Chronic 
Diseases.  During  the  past  two  years,  the 
Bureau  of  State  Services  has  been  extensively 
reorganized  to  give  greater  emphasis  and  sup- 
port to  community  health  service  programs 
which  are  effective  instruments  for  putting 
research  knowledge  to  practical  use. 

The  Neurological  and  Sensory  Disease  Serv- 
ice Program,  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
heading,  is  the  newest  major  program  estab- 
lished in  the  Division  of  Chronic  Diseases. 
Its  mission  is  to  stimulate  nationally  the  im- 
mediate application  of  research  findings  in 
order  to  prevent  blindness  and  neuro-sensory 
disorders  and  to  improve  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  persons  suffering 
from  such  disorders. 

In  addition  to  vision  conservation  and  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  our  Program's  activi- 
ties cover  such  disorders  of  the  central  nervous 


system  as  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  multiple 
sclerosis,  Parkinson's  disease,  mental  retarda- 
tion, cerebrovascular  disorders,  and  disorders 
of  communication.  Our  objectives  are  to 
stimulate,  develop  and  support  state  and  com- 
munity efforts  to  establish  or  improve  service 
programs  in  these  disease  areas. 

Briefly   our   Program   offers: 

Community  Services  which  constitute  tech- 
nical assistance,  professional  consultation  and 
financial  support  for  community  projects  that 
establish    coordinated    services    and    facilities. 

Professional  Service  and  Health  Person- 
nel Development  which  includes  assistance 
in  developing  instructional  programs  in  co- 
operation with  approved  institutions  offering 
advanced  and  specialized  training  in  neuro- 
sensory diseases.  This  is  a  means  of  develop- 
ing adequately  trained  health  personnel  to  pro- 
vide specialized  services  lacking  in  many 
communities. 

Technical  Information  Services  include 
the  collection  of  technical  and  general  infor- 
mation to  develop  into  suitable  informational, 
educational  and  reference  materials  for  dis- 
semination as  quickly  as  possible  to  all  per- 
sons and  organizations  qualified  to  participate 
in   neuro-sensory  disease  control  activities. 

Special  Community  Projects  are  developed 
in  cooperation  with  specialized  research,  care 
and  medical  training  institutions  to  serve  as 
community  service  laboratories  for  develop- 
ing new  control  techniques,  and  as  sources  for 
technical  consultation  in  communities  where 
limited  skilled  personnel  is  available. 

Studies  and  Surveys  are  conducted  or  sup- 
ported by  the  Program  to  determine  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  problems  posed  by  the  dis- 
eases, their  incidence  and  prevalence,  as  well 
as  epidemiologic  investigations  to  identify 
high  risk  groups.  Methods  of  combatting  dis- 
ability from  various  disorders  are  evaluated. 

Our  Program  is  also  authorized  to  disburse 
project  grants  funds  allocated  by  the  Congress 
to  support  the  development  and  expansion  or 
improvement  of  community  services  and  ac- 
tivities identifying  and  dealing  with  neuro- 
logical, visual   and  communicative   disorders. 

Though  the  Neurological  and  Sensory  Dis- 
ease Service  Program  was  established  only  six 
months  ago,  there  has  been  gratifying  response 
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to  appeals  made  scarcely  two  months  ago  to 
develop  active  programs  that  will  improve 
services  for  the  care  of  patients  with  neuro- 
sensory disorders.  Nearly  a  million  dollars  in 
grants,  including  state  developmental  and  spe- 
cial community  projects,  have  been  made  to 
official,  voluntary  and  private  non-profit  health 
agencies,  medical  centers  and  medical  schools 
in  16  states  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
grants  awarded  were  made  under  the  Pro- 
gram's allocations  from  the  1962  fiscal  year 
budget.  In  fact,  money  value  of  the  number 
of  applications  for  1962  grants  far  exceeded 
the  amount  of  funds  available.  Funds  for 
similar  projects  assistance  will  be  available 
during  fiscal  year  1963,  which  started  this 
month. 

For  years,  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
has  been  actively  promoting  vision  conser- 
vation through  programs  of  the  Division  of 
Chronic  Diseases.  One  of  its  major  emphases 
has  been  national  stimulation  and  develop- 
ment of  community  programs  for  the  early 
detection  of  unsuspected  glaucoma.  As  you 
know,  glaucoma  is  second  only  to  senile  cata- 
racts as  a  leading  cause  of  blindness  in  the 
United  States  and  affects  an  estimated  one  out 
of  every  50  Americans  over  age  forty.  That 
is  why  promotion  of  early  detection  of  glau- 
coma has  become  an  important  and  integral 
activity  of  our  new  Program. 

Medical  research  has  well  established  the 
fact  that  the  early  detection  of  unsuspected 
glaucoma  can  prevent  much  of  the  blindness 
that  occurs  in  the  United  States.  Two  fac- 
tors that  establish  glaucoma  as  a  public  health 
problem  that  is  amenable  to  immediate  action 
are:  the  relative  ease  with  which  the  disease 
is  detectable  through  screening  procedures, 
and  the  effective  control  that  is  now  possible 
by  medication  after  diagnosis.  Therefore,  it  is 
understandable  why  our  approach  to  vision 
conservation  has  such  a  strong  focus  on  early 
detection    and    management   of   glaucoma. 

We  can  make  strong  impact  on  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  in  this  country  if  more  com- 
munity health  organi2ations  and  practicing 
physicians  establish  screening  programs  for  the 
early  detection  of  unsuspected  cases  of  glau- 
coma and  other  visual  and  systemic  disorders 
affecting  vision.  Such  programs  have  proven 
e£Fective  wherever  they  have  been  conducted; 


the  methods  are  varied  and  within  the  means 
of  most  health  agencies  and  physicians  inter- 
ested in  carrying  them  out. 

More  widespread  and  immediate  application 
of  the  knowledge  we  have  for  doing  this  job 
effectively  is  an  important  element  of  a  good 
vision  conservation  program.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  encourage  and  assist  those  capable  of 
putting  this  knowledge  to  use  in  every  situa- 
tion where  it  is  possible  to  help  those  known 
to  have  glaucoma  and  the  unsuspecting  victims, 
to  avoid  the  late  serious  consequences  of  the 
disease. 

In  developing  our  Program,  we  have  under- 
taken a  four-pronged  approach  to  the  objec- 
tive: studies  and  applied  research,  community 
service  programs,  promotion  and  educational 
programs,  as  well  as  skilled  personnel  train- 
ing programs.  Our  Program's  studies  and 
applied  research  activities  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness  are  directed  toward  finding  solutions 
to  such  problems  as  for  example:  what  are 
the  most  effective  methods  of  applying  research 
knowledge?  What  is  the  earliest  detectable 
sign  or  symptom  of  glaucoma?  What  mech- 
anisms or  instruments  are  most  effective  in 
identifying  groups  in  the  population  who  are 
most  susceptible  to  the  condition?  It  is 
through  these  endeavors  that  we  have  the  op- 
portunity of  evaluating  the  efficacy  of  various 
medical  detection  and  diagnostic  procedures 
and  instruments,  as  well  as  epidemiologic  in- 
formation for  putting  them  into  practical  use 
in  community  vision  conservation  programs. 

An  interesting  example  is  a  project  which 
we  have  developed  with  Freedman's  Hospital 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  which  the  relation- 
ship between  glaucoma  and  diabetes  will  be 
studied.  This  study  is  designed  to  ascertain 
if  the  incidence  of  glaucoma  is  greater  in 
diabetic  individuals  than  in  non-diabetic  per- 
sons of  the  same  group.  It  will  also  estab- 
lish whether  there  is  a  higher  incidence  of 
glaucoma  in  a  family  with  a  history  of  diabetes 
and  whether  a  person  who  has  had  diabetes 
for  a  long  time  is  more  likely  to  have  ad- 
vanced glaucoma. 

In  Michigan  a  project  is  under  way  with 
the  State  Health  Department  to  determine 
the  incidence  of  glaucoma  among  relatives  of 
persons  known  to  be  blind  from  the  disease. 
This  will  determine  if  it  is  feasible  to  screen 
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such  a  high  risk  group  with  familial  history 
of  blindness  due  to  glaucoma. 

At  the  Tennessee  School  of  Medicine  we 
are  engaged  in  determining  the  needs  for 
periodic  rescreening  of  persons  with  negative 
screening  results.  We  expect  to  learn  from 
this  study  at  what  interval  of  time  it  is  feas- 
ible to  reexamine  persons  for  the  presence  of 
unrecognized  glaucoma.  This  study  will  also 
determine  what  the  lower  age  limit  should 
be  for  glaucoma  detection  programs  and  the 
accuracy  of  various  screenings  levels  for  the 
use  of  the  Schitz  tonometer. 

In  Florida  a  coordinated  state-wide  vision 
conservation  program  has  been  developed 
under  the  direction  of  a  central  committee 
comprising  local  ophthalmologists,  medical  and 
public  health  associations,  medical  schools,  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  the 
Lions  Clubs  and  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  This  program  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  clinics  regionally  for  the  early  detec- 
tion of  vision  loss.  Eventually,  these  clinics 
will  cover  the  entire  state.  Besides  providing 
detection  services,  these  clinics  will  serve  as 
centers  for  programs  of  professional  educa- 
tion involving  general  practitioners  and  in- 
ternists. 


These  have  been  a  few  examples  of  our 
Program's  current  interests  and  activities  in 
developing  vision  conservation  and  blindness 
prevention  programs  in  as  many  communities 
as  possible.  The  emphasis  on  glaucoma  de- 
tection only  means  that  this  is  one  area  of 
vision  conservation  in  which  our  Division 
has  had  previous  practical  experience  which 
could  be  put  to  use  immediately  in  the  brief 
time  that  our  new  Program  has  been  in  exist- 
ence. Our  interests  and  activities  will  encom- 
pass any  other  diseases  and  conditions  serious- 
ly affecting  vision,  such  as  amblyopia,  strab- 
ismus and  cataracts  which  can  be  remedied 
or  prevented  by  early  detection,  diagnosis  and 
proper   treatment. 

The  detection  of  visual  disorders  and  effec- 
tive medical  treatment,  and  care,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  prevent  the  progression  of  visual 
loss,  have  been  shown  by  medical  research 
to  be  the  most  effective  approaches  to  pre- 
venting blindness.  To  do  this  job  effectively, 
adequate  services  and  facilities  are  needed  in 
every  community.  Enough  knowledge  and 
medical  means  exist  to  go  forward  toward  this 
goal  if  the  interest  and  support  is  secured 
from  all  groups  —  medical,  public  and  vol- 
untary health  agencies  and  the  general  public 
— in  putting  these  resources  into  action. 


THE  DEFINITION  OF  BLINDNESS:  INTRODUCTIONS 

Irvin  P.  Schloss,  Legislative  Analyst 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 


By  way  of  introducing  our  next  subject,  I 
should  like  to  recall  for  you  an  item  which 
appeared  in  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association 
Bulletin  in  1949  in  a  column  called  ""Shots  in 
the  Dark'.  This  column  was  written  by 
Lloyd  Greenwood,  who  was  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  BVA  at  that  time.  In  this  par- 
ticular issue,  he  said:  "More  people  are  blinded 
by  definition  than  by  an  other  cause." 

Before  I  introduce  our  next  speaker,  I 
thought  it  might  be  helpful  if  I  took  a  few 
minutes  to  recount  some  of  the  history  and 
background  of  the  definition  of  blindness  now 
commonly  called  the  "legal  definition",  that 
is,  "central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in 


the  better  eye  with  correcting  lenses,  or  con- 
traction of  the  visual  field  to  20  degrees  or 
less." 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  a  committee 
of  the  Section  on  Ophthalmology  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  was  appointed 
to  develop  "  a  definition  of  blindness  in  scien- 
tific terms  that  might  be  made  statutory.  .  ." 
The  result  was  several  definitions  of  blindness, 
which  were  incorporated  in  a  resolution  of  the 
Section  on  Ophthalmology  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Delegates  at  the  85th  Convention 
of  the  AMA,  held  here  in  Cleveland  in  June, 
1934.      The     definitions     of    blindness     thus 
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adopted  by  the  AMA  were:  total  blindness, 
light  perception,  economic  blindness,  voca- 
tional blindness,  and  educational  blindness. 

Economic  blindness,  which  the  AMA  reso- 
lution characterized  as  "absence  of  ability  to 
do  any  kind  of  work,  industrial  or  otherwise, 
for  which  sight  is  essential,"  is  defined  as 
"visual  acuity  less  than  20/200  in  the  better 
eye  with  correcting  glasses,  or  as  an  equally 
disabling  loss  of  the  visual  field." 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  in  1935,  the  Social  Security  Board 
modified  the  AMA  definition  of  economic 
blindness  to  include  visual  acuity  of  20/200 
and  spelled  out  the  visual  field  defect  of  20 
degrees  or  less.  On  September  15,  1936,  the 
Board  recommended  this  modified  definition  of 
economic  blindness  to  the  States  for  their  use 
in  administering  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  program 
until  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Over  the  years,  this  same  modified  defini- 
tion of  economic  blindness  came  to  be  used  as 
an  administrative  criterion  of  eligibility  for 
most  services  and  benefits  for  blind  persons, 
including  those  provided  by  Federal  .statutes 
enacted  before  and  after  enactment  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  However,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  this  definition  actually  appears 
in  only  two  Federal  statutes  —  the  law  grant- 
ing an  additional  income  tax  exemption  for 
blindness  and  the  law  providing  automobiles 
for  blinded  veterans,  with  the  definition  called 
"impairment  of  vision"  rather  than  "blind- 
ness" in  the  latter. 

One  other  Federal  law  —  Section  216  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  providing  for  the 
"disability  freeze"  —  defines  blindness  as 
"central  visual  acuity  of  5/200  in  the  better 
eye  or  less  with  correcting  lenses  or  contrac- 
tion of  the  visual  field  to  5  degrees  or  less." 
And  the  Veterans  Administration  statute  on 
disability  compensation  lists  visual  acuity  of 
5/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye  with  correc- 
tion, blindness  of  both  eyes  having  only  light 
perception,  and  anatomical  loss  of  both  eyes 
as  criteria  for  progressively  higher  compansa- 
tion  awards.  In  all  other  Federal  laws  and  in 
parts  of  these  just  mentioned,  blindness  is  de- 
fined in  administrative  regulations  —  not  in 
the  laws  themselves. 

In  recent  years,  two  groups  have  been  exam- 
ining the  definition  of  blindness.     One  group, 


financed  by  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  is  striving  to  develop 
codes  for  more  specific  identification  of  various 
types  of  physical  impairment,  including  visual 
impairment.  The  other  group  is  the  Definition 
of  Blindness  Workshop,  which  is  being  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness. 

We  are  indeed  privileged  to  have  as  our 
next  speaker  the  Chairman  of  this  latter  group. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Braley.  Dr.  Braley  has  been  Profes- 
sor and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Oph- 
thalomology  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
in  Iowa  City  since  1950.  He  received  his 
M.D.  degree  from  this  same  university  in 
1931  and  has  served  as  a  professor  of  oph- 
thalmology at  Wayne  State  University  in 
Michigan,  Columbia  University,  and  New 
York  University  before  returning  to  Iowa  in 
his  present  capacity.  During  World  War  II, 
Dr.  Braley  served  as  a  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  for  three 
years. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Ophthal- 
mological  Society,  the  American  Board  of 
Ophthalmology,  the  American  Academy  of 
Ophthalmology  and  Otolarnygology,  and  the 
Association  for  Research  in  Ophthalmology. 
He  is  currently  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Council  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness,  and,  in 
this  capacity,  he  participates  in  making  awards 
for  research  and  training  in  neurological  and 
sensory  disorders  to  universities,  hospitals,  and 
other  nonprofit  institutions. 

Dr.  Braley,  I  am  pleased  to  turn  the  micro- 
phone over  to  you  for  a  discussion  of  the  work 
of  the  NINDB  Definition  of  Blindness  Work- 
shop. 

(See  page  20  for  Text  of  Dr.  Braley 's 
Remarks ) 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  in  our  field 
is  the  development  of  an  accurate  and  ade- 
quate method  of  gathering  statistics  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  not  merely  on  the  total  number 
of  blind  and  visually  impaired  persons  in  the 
United  States,  but  also  on  various  groupings 
within  this  total  group.  How  can  adminis- 
trators and  staff  members  of  public  and  volun- 
tary programs  really  plan  ahead  to  make  sure 
that    we    have    the    right    program,    properly 
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qualified  staflF,  and  the  necessary  physical  plant 
without  accurate,  on-going  statistics  on  which 
to  base  forecasts  of  the  needs  of  blind  people 
we  will  be  called  upon  to  serve?  Five  years 
from  now,  ten  years  from  now,  will  most  blind 
and  visually  impaired  persons  be  over  25? 
Will  there  be  a  substantial  number  in  the  em- 
ployable age  group?  Will  relative  propor- 
tions be  the  same  as  they  are  now? 

And  just  how  many  blind  and  visually  im- 
paired persons  are  there  in  the  population 
today.  Using  the  20/200  definition,  Dr. 
Ralph  Hurlen  and  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  estimated  earlier 
this  year  that  there  were  close  to  400,000 
blind  and  visually  impaired  people  in  the 
United  States.  Using  a  functional  definition 
based  on  inability  to  read  ordinary  newspaper 
print  with  glasses,  the  National  Health  Sur- 
vey came  up  with  a  figure  of  almost  a  million 
people  just  four  years  ago. 

Within  the  past  year,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Blindness,  a  new  project  which  will 
hopefully  yield  valuable  statistical  information 
for  our  field  has  been  launched.  It  is  called 
the  Model  Reporting  Area  on  Blindness  Sta- 


tistics, and  we  are  extremely  fortunate  to  have 
the  man  who  is  coordinating  this  project  to  tell 
us  about  it. 

Dr.  Hyman  Goldstein  has  been  Chief  of  the 
Biometrics  Branch,  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness,  since 
1957.  He  received  his  A.B.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  from  Columbia  University  between 
1930  and   1934. 

Before  assuming  his  present  position,  he  was 
Chief  of  the  Current  Reports  Section,  Bio- 
metrics Branch,  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  for  seven  years;  and  before  coming  to 
the  Federal  Government,  he  was  employed  as 
a  Senior  Statistician,  Bureau  of  Cancer  Con- 
trol,  New  York   State  Health   Department. 

Dr.  Goldstein  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Operational  Research  to  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, a  member  of  the  NINDB  Definition  of 
Blindness  Workshop,  and  a  member  of  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  Study  of  Blinded  Vet- 
erans. 

Dr.  Goldstein,  the  rostrum  is  yours. 

(See  page  23  for  Text  of  Dr.  Goldstein's  Re- 
marks) 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  DEFINITION  OF  BLINDNESS 

A.  E.  Braley,  M.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman 

Department  of  Ophthalmology 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 


There  are  numerous  problems  regarding  the 
visually  handicapped  that  require  study.  In 
order  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness  Council  saw  fit  to  give  a  small  grant 
for  a  workshop  on  the  "Definition  of  Blind- 
ness". The  first  meeting  was  held  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1961  in  Washington,  D.  C.  An  effort 
was  made  to  bring  together  people  from  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies,  from  private  agencies, 
and  ophthalmologists,  to  study  the  problems. 
Each  of  the  people  represented  special  inter- 
ests in  the  field  of  visually  handicapped  per- 
sons. 

Each  of  the  states  has  definitions  for  blind- 
ness which  are  based  primarily  on  rehabilita- 


tion and  welfare  services.  Nearly  all  the  states 
use  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye 
as  a  requirement  for  rehabilitation.  Very  few 
states  define  the  visual  field.  I  would  like  to 
quote  a  few  examples  of  the  state  require- 
ments. 

Colorado:  "The  criteria  of  visual  disability 
established  to  delineate  the  responsibility  of 
this  Agency:  Central  visual  acuity  not  ex- 
ceeding 20/200  in  the  better  eye  with  correc- 
tions; or,  visual  field  defect  in  which  the  per- 
ipheral field  is  contracted  to  such  an  angle  of 
no  greater  than  20  degrees. 

"Persons  whose  vision  is  greater  than  de- 
fined above  will  be  referred  to  the  General 
Rehabilitation     Division,     except    where     the 
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prognosis  indicates  that  the  individual's  loss 
of  vision  will  eventually  place  him  within  the 
definition  of  blindness  stated  above." 

Here  the  field  of  vision  is  included  as  a  re- 
quirement, and  also  the  prognosis  of  the  future 
vision.  The  ophthalmologist  must  report  to 
the  General  Rehabilitation  Division. 

Connecticut  and  Delaware  are  similar  to 
Colorado.  In  Connecticut  the  State  Board  of 
Vocational  Education  cooperates  with  the  blind 
agency  to  serve  the  clients. 

Hawaii  is  so  interesting  I  think  it  would 
also  be  interesting  to  quote:  "Visual  handi- 
capped, defined.  Any  person  who  has  a  visual 
defect  which  for  him,  in  reference  to  his 
native  abilities,  training,  and  education,  con- 
stitutes an  employment  or  work  handicap  shall 
be  deemed  visually  handicapped  within  the 
meaning  of  this  part."  "Blind,  defined.  The 
word  blind  as  used  in  sections  109-6  to  109- 
12,  whether  so  used  as  adjective  or  as  noun, 
means  blind  or  visually  handicapped". 

Massachusetts  says  "Central  visual  acuity 
not  exceeding  20/200  in  the  better  eye  after 
correction  or  the  peripheral  field  of  his  vision 
to  be  contracted  to  the  10  degrees  radius  or 
less  as  measured  with  a  six  mm.  (6)  white 
test  object  regardless  of  visual  acuity."  This 
is  the  best  definition  of  the  size  of  the  field  and 
the  test  object. 

Minnesota,  on  the  other  hand,  has  none. 
The  service  for  the  blind  is  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing definition.  "Persons  having  a  visual 
acuity  of  20/60  or  less  in  the  better  eye,  or 
having  a  corresponding  defect  in  the  visual 
field,  are  considered  blind  under  the  Minnesota 
law.  If  the  diagnosis  of  the  eye  condition 
shows  a  progressive  disease  which  may  lead 
to  blindness,  such  as  glaucoma,  retinitis  pig- 
mentosa, etc.,  such  cases  must  be  referred  for 
rehabilitation  services  to  the  service  for  the 
blind  of  the  department  of  Public  Welfare." 

Pennsylvania  is  different  from  most,  in  that 
visual  loss  is  based  on  percentage  of  visual 
function.  ".  .  .  .,  is  defined  by  State  statute 
as  constituting  a  thirty  per  cent  (30%)  or 
greater  loss  of  visual  functioning.  Cases  not 
involving  30%  or  greater  loss  of  visual  func- 
tioning may  be  eligible  for  vocational  rehab- 
ilitation services  from  the  State  Board  of  Vo- 
cational Education  through  its  Bureau  of  Re- 
habilitation." 

I  was  unable  to  find  the  formula  then  used 


to  arrive  at  the  per  cent  of  visual  loss  but  I 
assume  it  is  based  on  the  AMA  committee 
report  of  1934. 

Fonda,  in  The  New  Outlook  for  May,  1961," 
suggests  that  ".  .  .  blindness  may  be  defined  as 
follows : 

"1)  Vision  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better 
eye,  or  in  both  eyes,  with  best  corrective 
glasses. 

"2)  Vision  better  than  20/200  in  the  bet- 
ter eye  with  best  corrective  glasses  and  with 
a  visual  field  constricted  to  20  degrees  or  less 
in  the  widest  diameter,  using  a  3  mm.  white 
test  object  at  330  mm.  or  an  equivalent 
isopter." 

He  further  believes  that  for  rehabilitation 
purposed  the  person  must  be  classified  as 
follows : 

"Group  I  —  Light   perception   to    1/200. 

"Group  II  — 2/200  to  4/200. 

•Group  III  — 5/200  to  20/300. 

"Group  IV  — 20/250  to  20/70." 

"The  purpose  of  this  classification  is  to  estab- 
lish an  arbitrary  standard  for  the  greatest  use 
of  residual  vision." 

He  further  proposes  "that  individuals  in 
Group  I  should  be  taught  Braille,  whenever 
possible;  Group  II  cases  should  be  encouraged 
to  read  with  aids  ';  but,  he  says  "'often  (he 
has)  difficulty  in  deciding  what  to  advise  for 
specific  individuals  in  this  group."  "Groups 
III  and  IV  should  be  taught  to  use  ther  eyes." 

These  definitions  are  primarily  intended  for 
rehabilitation  and  public  welfare.  The  im- 
portance of  education  of  partially  seeing  can- 
not be  under  emphasized. 

Jones  of  the  Office  of  Education  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
says:  "Education  of  visually  handicapped  chil- 
dren entered  a  new  era  when  it  was  recog- 
nized that  use  of  vision  seldom  if  ever  re- 
sults in  damage  even  by  children  with  serious 
impairments."  This  is  based  on  statements 
made  by  many  well-known  ophthalmologists. 
He  further  states  that  "the  realization  began 
to  grow  that  some  children  with  limited  vision 
not  only  could  be,  but  should  be,  put  back 
into  regular  classrooms  for  all  or  part  of  their 
education."  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  chil- 
dren, but  how  about  the  great  number  of 
people  who  become  handicapped  after  the  age 
of  40?     According  to  the  '"Census  of  the  blind 
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in  New  York  State,  December  31,  1959",  pub- 
lished by  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  of  the 
New  York  State  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare,  76 
per  cent  of  New  York  State's  blind  population 
were  over  40  years  of  age  and  47  per  cent 
were  over  65  years  of  age.  The  statistical 
department  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  has  estimated  on  a 
national  basis  that  80.4  per  cent  of  the  blind 
population  of  the  U.  S.  is  over  40  years  of 
age  and  51.8  per  cent  is  65  years  of  age  or 
over.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these 
people  have  cataracts  but  many  have  hereditary 
defects.  Fonda  stated  that,  in  449  consecu- 
tive subnormal  vision  cases,  hereditary  de- 
fects were  the  largest  single  cause  of  sub- 
normal vision. 

Many  of  these  people  with  20/200  or  less 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  read  even  with 
reading  aids.  They  should  be  tried,  however. 
This  group  of  older  people  represent  a  portion 
of  the  visually  handicapped  that  are  poorly 
handled  by  our  national  rehabilitation  com- 
missions. 

After  considerable  discussion.  Dr.  Masland 
summarized  "that  he  felt  five  different  defin- 
nitions  could  be  given. 

"1)  definition  of  blindness  for  the  reading 
public 

"2 )    as   it   relates   to   need   for  prosthesis 

"3)  relates  to  public  assistance,  social  se- 
curity,  income  tax  exemption 

"4)  needs  for,  and  specific  kinds  of  social 
rehabilitation 

"5)  statistical  projection  of  incidence  of 
blindness  in  the  country  and  the  needs 
of  these  various  services. 

"6)    workman's    compensation    payments." 

Several  avenues  of  approach  to  a  definition 
of  blindness  then  were  apparent.  Our  Work- 
shop could  dogmatically  write  a  definition 
that  might  be  acceptable  to  all  the  states  and 
services.  The  Workshop,  however,  felt  that  a 
more  sensible  approach  would  be  to  gather  as 
much  data  from  the  field  as  possible.  There 
was  not  thought  indicated  or  implied  that  we 
were  investigating  the  various  agencies.  We 
wanted  to  find  from  each  agency  what  they  did 
and  what  their  rules  were.  A  comprehensive 
questionaire  was  developed  by  Dr.  Graham 
and  Miss  Hatfield  and  the  form  was  pretested. 


In  the  pretest,  it  was  discovered  that  many 
problems  were  brought  out  by  the  form  itself 
and  many  agencies  could  not  answer  the  ques- 
tions without  explaining  the  answer.  Since 
then  Dr.  Goldstein  has  revised  the  form,  and 
another  pretest  is  being  undertaken.  Many 
of  you  have  received  letters  from  me  asking 
your  cooperation  in  this  pretest. 

Since  many  of  the  definitions  are  based  on 
visual  acuity  and  visual  field,  another  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Workshop  was  named  to  carry 
out  another  survey  among  the  ophthalmolo- 
gists. Dr.  Leinfelder,  Dr.  Hoover,  Mr.  Bled- 
soe and  Dr.  Goldstein  were  on  this  commit- 
tee. The  letter  was  sent  to  a  selected  group 
of  ophthalmologists  drawn  at  random  by  Dr. 
Goldstein  so  that  a  large  sample  of  practicing 
ophthalmologists  would  be  represented.  The 
response  to  say  the  least  was  very  poor:  291 
forms  were  sent  out,  33  returned  and  only  4 
of  these  were  complete.  The  form  is  now 
being   pretested   in   low  vision   clinics. 

A  definition  of  blindness  is  complex  and 
requires  multiple  subdivision.  The  definition 
of  Hawaii  is  good  but  so  complex  that  it 
would  be  most  difficult  for  an  agency  to  ad- 
minister. 

While  our  Workshop  will  continue  to 
gather  data,  perhaps  we  could  make  some 
constructive   statements. 

1)  Visual  deficiencies  from  any  cause 
should  be  made  "a  compulsory  reportable 
disorder".  The  border  line  should  be  all 
cases  that  are  based  on  driver's  licensure  cut- 
off point. 

2)  Ophthalmology  societies  should  appoint 
a  committee  of  all  interested  people  to  re- 
view the  present  definitions  in  light  of  present 
knowledge. 

3 )  Educators  should  begin  a  longitudinal 
study  of  the  children  in  schools  for  the  visual- 
ly handicapped. 

4)  All  rehabilitation  agencies  for  the  blind 
should  name  a  central  group  to  work  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
gather  data  and  settle  misunderstandings.  This 
could  be  a  reactivation  of  the  Committee  on 
Central  Statistics  of  the  Blind. 

5)  Education  of  the  practicing  ophthal- 
mologists by  state  agencies  and  national  groups 
to  give  the  best  service  for  their  patients. 
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It  is  a  curious  paradox  that  so  little  is 
known  about  the  blind,  despite  the  fact  that 
blindness  is  an  age-old  impairment,  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  determination  of  visual 
acuity  is  relatively  objective  and  easy  to  make. 
That  so  little  is  known  about  the  number  of 
blind  persons,  their  demographic  characteris- 
tics, and  the  causes  of  their  blindness,  is  some- 
thing that  is  difficult  to  understand. 

This  gap  in  our  knowledge  means  a  decrease 
in  our  ability  to  understand  fully  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  and  ways  to  institute 
more  effective  programs  of  prevention  and 
control.  Part  of  the  gap,  no  doubt,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  blindness  is  neither  contagious  nor 
a  condition  that,  by  itself,  is  associated  with 
greatly  increased  death  rates.  If  it  had  been 
either  or  both  of  these,  blindness  would  surely 
long  ago  have  been  subjected  to  epidemio- 
logical investigation  to  arrive  at  casual  or  as- 
sociational  clues  on  the  basis  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  blind  by  age,  sex,  race,  and  other 
characteristics.  Another  part  of  the  gap  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  only  too  often  there  is 
lack  of  agreement  from  state  to  state  or  from 
service  to  service  as  to  what  loss  of  visual 
acuity  or  visual  field  would  be  considered 
blindness.  This  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
definition  of  blindness  is  particularly  bother- 
some when  one  notices  the  great  range  of 
visual  disabilities  that  are  now  lumped  under 
the  term  "blindness." 

It  has  now  become  the  function  of  many 
agencies  for  the  blind,  and  perhaps  rightly  so, 
to  serve  persons  with  visual  disabilities  rang- 
ing from  absolute  blindness  to  a  visual  acuity 
of  20/60  or  beyond  with  best  correction  in 
the  better  eye.  That  persons  with  the  latter 
acuity  need  service  no  one  would  question; 
that  they  may  be  considered  "blind"  is  open 
to  question.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that  securing 
agreement  on  a  definition  is  imperative  if  there 


may  ever  be  an  answer  to  the  question,  "Who 
are  the  blind?" 

But  even  if  there  were  agreement  on  the 
definition  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
a  count  of  those  judged  blind,  one  must  still 
deal  with  the  matter  of  classification  of  the 
causes  of  blindness.  If  one  state  classifies  the 
blind  in  one  way  and  another  state  works  its 
classification  in  a  different  way,  the  statistics 
derived  therefrom  are  neither  comparable  nor 
poolable.  Of  course,  it  should  be  stated  that 
in  too  many  states  no  classification  of  any  type 
has  ever  been  adopted,  and  no  statistics  on 
causes  of  blindness  in  such  states  have  ever 
been  available. 

It  is  not  correct  to  state  that  no  attempts 
have  ever  been  made  to  get  a  national  esti- 
mate of  blindness.  For  eleven  Decennial 
Censuses,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  tried 
vainly  to  get  some  picture  of  the  extent  of 
the  problem  of  blindness  on  the  basis  of 
house-to-house  enumerations.  However,  after 
the  1930  Census,  it  concluded  that  "enumera- 
tion of  the  blind  —  has  doubtless  always 
been  more  or  less  inaccurate  and  incomplete."^ 
This  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  problems  of 
definition,  personal  judgment  of  the  enumera- 
tors, and  the  tendency  of  respondents  to  con- 
ceal the  presence  of  blindness  in  their  rela- 
tives. 

The  National  Health  Survey  of  1935-36  at- 
tempted to  arrive  at  a  national  estimate  of 
blindness,  but  it,  too,  suffered  from  some  of 
the  same  difficulties  encountered  in  the  censal 
enumerations.  Attempts  to  obtain  statistics 
on  the  number  of  blind  in  the  United  States 
were  made  by  the  current  U.  S.  National 
Health  Survey  during  the  period  July  1957 
through  June  1958.  Blindness  was  defined 
as  the  "inability  to  read  ordinary  newsprint 
with  glasses."  With  this  definition,  the  Sur- 
vey   arrived    at    an    estimated    prevalence    of 
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blindness  of  960,000  persons  or  a  rate  of  5.7 
per  thousand  population.2  This  rate  was  far 
greater  than  rates  produced  by  any  census  or 
the  1935-36  National  Health  Survey.  This 
estimate  of  blindness  prevalence  is  generally 
thought  to  overestimate  largely  the  number  of 
blind  according  to  the  definition  of  20/200 
visual  acuity  in  the  better  eye  with  best  cor- 
rection (or  an  equally  disabling  loss  of  the 
visual  field ) .  This  is  largely  due  to  reliance 
on  respondents'  replies  to  a  question  embody- 
ing a  rather  crude  definition  of  blindness. 
At  best,  the  current  National  Health  Survey 
probably  achieves  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
serious  visual  impairments  rather  than  blind- 
ness as  such.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  National 
Health  Survey  officials  no  longer  refer  to  the 
definition  as  pertaining  to  "blindness"  but 
rather  to   "severe  visual  impairments." 

The  most  widely  used  estimates  of  blind- 
ness today  are  those  based  on  the  work  of 
Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin.-''  His  estimates  are 
projections  of  prevalence  rates  of  registered 
blindness  in  North  Carolina  to  each  state's 
population  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  ap- 
plying various  weighting  factors  in  each  state. 
His  latest  estimates,  as  of  July  1,  I960,  for 
each  state  and  for  the  United  States  are  now 
available."^  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
estimate  is  385,000.  However,  Dr.  Hurlin 
himself  is  well  aware  of  the  limitations  of 
projecting  the  findings  of  a  single  state  to 
the  entire  country.  Estimates  based  on  such 
projections  may  be  subject  to  large  or  un- 
determined errors. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  all  efforts  to  date  at 
obtaining  national  estimates  of  the  blind  popu- 
lation have  been  confined  solely  to  prevalence, 
i.e.,  the  number  of  living  blind  at  a  given 
time.  Practically  no  attempts  have  been  made 
to  obtain  equally  important  national  estimates 
of  incidence,  i.e.,  the  number  of  new  cases  of 
blindness  occurring  during  the  year.  This 
latter  figure  is  of  great  importance  in  evalu- 
ating efforts  at  prevention,  as  well  as  in  in- 
dicating those  geographic  areas  or  population 
groups  that  show  higher  than  expected  rates 
of  new  cases  of  blindness. 

It  was  with  this  background  that  the  Bio- 
metrics Branch  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness  turned 
its   attention   to   ways   and   means   of  arriving 


at  uniform  statistics  on  blindness  in  October, 
I960.  Repeated  requests  made  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  and  to  the  Branch  for 
blindness  statistics  that  were  not  available 
constituted  part  of  the  motivation.  Attempts 
to  secure  information  on  a  national  basis  for 
legislative  and  other  purposes,  such  as  the 
number  of  blind  by  cause,  age,  sex,  and  other 
characteristics,  had  met  a  blank  wall.  Thus, 
it  can  be  said  that  the  Model  Reporting  Area 
for  Blindness  Statistics  was  conceived  out  of 
frustration. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  continued  need  for 
uniform  and  reliable  statistics  on  the  inci- 
dence, prevalence,  and  causes  of  blindness, 
the  Branch  considered  the  feasibility  of  utiliz- 
ing an  existing  instrument,  the  blindness  reg- 
ister maintained  by  many  states.  It  was  clear 
that  the  existence  of  reporting  laws  and  regis- 
ters of  the  blind  in  these  states  did  not  in 
itself  insure  uniform  and  reliable  statistics. 
However,  the  existence  of  the  laws  and  regis- 
ters did  suggest  a  means  by  which  such  sta- 
tistics   could   be   achieved. 

Many  problems  would  have  to  be  worked 
out,  such  as  the  ( 1 )  adoption  of  a  uniform 
definition  of  blindness;  (2)  use  of  a  standard 
classification  of  the  causes  of  blindness;  (3) 
selection  of  certain  essential  items  of  informa- 
tion to  be  uniformly  and  routinely  collected 
on  the  blind;  (4)  establishment  of  procedures 
to  encourage  complete  reporting  of  blind  per- 
sons to  the  register  by  the  various  sources  of 
referral,  particularly  the  ophthalmological  and 
optometric  professions,  without  fear  of  viola- 
tion of  the  confidentiality  of  the  data,  and  ( 5  ) 
institution  of  practices  by  agencies  maintaining 
registers  to  update  these  registers  periodically 
and  completely  so  that  the  registers  reflect 
the  number  of  reported  living  blind  in  the 
state. 

The  Biometrics  Branch  conceived  the  idea 
that  states  maintaining  blindness  registers 
would  be  willing  to  attempt  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. By  so  doing,  they  would  help  not  only 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  national  vol- 
untary blindness  agencies  to  get  a  better  na- 
tional picture,  but  would  also  increase  the 
value  of  adequate,  up-to-date  registers  to  the 
states  themselves  in  fulfilling  their  adminis- 
trative, service,  and  research  functions.  It 
proved  to  be  a  happy  coincidence  of  idea  and 
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need.  In  setting  up  the  design  for  the  Model 
Reporting  Area,  the  Branch  has  been  assisted 
by  a  Planning  Group.  This  Group  now  con- 
sists of  representatives  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  member  states, 
and  the  Division  of  Chronic  Diseases  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  The  Planning  Group 
approved  a  set  of  objectives  and  standards 
for  the  Area.  Some  35  states  with  blindness 
registers  were  visited.  Thirty  of  these  states 
were  enthusiastic  in  supporting  the  concept 
of  such  cooperation,  although  a  number  of 
states  admittedly  had  regisers  that  needed  con- 
siderable work  to  make  them  usable  for  Model 
Reporting  Area  purposes.  Much  information 
was  gathered  in  each  state  concerning  the 
definition  used,  the  type  of  data  collected, 
procedures,  if  any,  used  to  keep  the  register 
up-to-date,  uses  to  which  the  registers  were 
put,  and  so  forth. 

In  accordance  with  the  approved  standards, 
and  based  on  information  obtained  by  staff 
visits  to  each  state  agency  concerned,  as  well 
as  on  information  secured  by  questionnaires 
from  these  agencies,  an  evaluation  of  each 
state's  capacity  and  willingness  to  satisfy  the 
Model  Reporting  Area's  standards  was  made 
by  the  Biometrics  Branch.  These  evalua- 
tions, submitted  to  the  Planning  Group,  con- 
stituted the  basis  for  acceptance  into  the 
Model  Reporting  Area.  The  Biometrics 
Branch  also  undertook  to  act  in  a  coordinat- 
ing and  technical  capacity  and  agreed  to  fur- 
nish consultation  and  other  assistance,  where 
necessary,  to  the  states  accepted  into  the 
Area,  as  well  as  to  other  states  in  order  to 
assist  them  to  meet  the  standards.  Consulta- 
tive services  have  also  been  made  available 
to  any  state  that  does  not  now  have  a  state- 
wide register  in  order  to  assist  it  in  setting 
up  a  register  to  be  maintained  by  a  single  state 
agency.  Working  jointly  with  the  Biometrics 
Branch  in  providing  Public  Health  Service 
assistance  to  the  state  is  the  Neurological  and 
Sensory  Diseases  Service  Branch  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Chronic  Diseases. 

The  states  which  have  been  accepted  into 
the  Model  Reporting  Area  to  date  are:  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Hawaii,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 


These  1 1  states  comprise  about  1 5  per  cent 
of  the  total  United  States  population.  Furth- 
ermore, assistance  is  presently  being  given  by 
the  Biometrics  Branch  to  7  other  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  representing  an 
additional  22  per  cent  of  the  total  U.  S. 
population,  to  enable  these  states  to  meet 
Model   Reporting  Area  standards. 

In  order  to  make  uniform  statistics  avail- 
able on  blind  persons  for  administrative, 
service  and  research  purposes,  the  Model  Re- 
porting Area  states  have  adopted  a  common 
definition  of  "blindness"  as  follows:  "Central 
visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better 
eye,  with  best  correction;  or  central  visual 
acuity  of  more  than  20/200  if  the  widest  dia- 
meter of  the  field  of  vision  subtends  an  angle 
no  greater  than  20  degrees."  This  excludes 
persons  with  progressive  eye  conditions  which 
do  not  yet  meet  the  Model  Reporting  Area 
definition.  Member  states  may  register  other 
persons  under  a  wider  definition  of  blindness, 
but  they  will  report  statistics  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness only  on  those  persons  meeting  the  Model 
Reporting  Area  definition. 

Each  member  state  will  attempt  to  learn 
of,  and  to  include  on  its  register,  every  resi- 
dent who  falls  within  the  Model  Reporting 
Area  definition  of  blindness  by  making  con- 
certed efforts  to  improve  the  reporting  and 
referring  of  blind  persons  to  the  register.  The 
Model  Reporting  Area  register  will  not  be 
confined  to  persons  who  have  applied  for  or 
are  receiving  services,  nor  will  there  be  any 
arbitrary  exclusion  of  persons  on  the  basis  of 
age,  race,  or  any  other  factor  except  failure 
to  meet  the  Model  Reporting  Area  definition. 
Any  competent  examiner,  medical,  optometric, 
or  nursing,  may  submit  data  on  visual  acuity 
or  field,  for  purposes  of  determining  eligibility 
for  the  register.  However,  data  to  be  pub- 
lished on  causes  of  blindness  will  be  based 
only  on  reports  submitted  by  an  ophthalmolo- 
gist or  physician  with  similar  degree  of  com- 
petence. Furthermore,  the  member  states  have 
agreed  to  adopt  within  three  years  after  ad- 
mission to  the  Area  the  latest  Standard  Classi- 
fication of  the  Causes  of  Blindness.  This  will 
allow  meaningful  comparison  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  several  major  categories  of  causes 
of  blindness  by  age,  sex,  and  race,  among  the 
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States  and  for  the  Area.  It  represents  a  big 
step  forward  in  our  desire  to  determine  the 
major  etiology  of  blinding  conditions  from 
infancy  through  old  age.  It  should  permit 
a  more  intelligent  planning  of  prevention 
programs. 

The  question  of  what  data  to  collect  on 
the  blind  is  of  major  importance  since  this 
must  be  limited  to  what  can  feasibly  be  col- 
lected by  the  states  and  analyzed.  Each  item 
to  be  collected  must  be  justified.  Obviously, 
in  addition  to  the  necessary  identifying  infor- 
mation, one  must  record  the  vital  demographic 
information  that  enable  tabulations  to  be  made 
by  age,  sex,  and  race.  This  would  make  pos- 
sible the  production  of  rates  dealing  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  blind,  based  on  similar 
tabulations  of  census  data  for  the  population 
at  large.  Even  county  of  residence  would  be 
ntcessary  if  we  are  to  determine  differences 
in  incidence  or  prevalence  for  such  political 
subdivisions. 

Where  there  is  available  an  eye  examina- 
tion report,  and  hopefully  the  vast  majority 
of  such  cases  will  be  authenticated  by  such 
reports,  the  degree  of  vision,  cause  of  blind- 
ness, and  age  at  loss  of  sight  will  be  recorded, 
as  well  as  the  discipline  of  the  examiner  and 
the  date  of  examination.  There  would  also 
be  noted  the  date  of  addition  to  the  register 
and  the  type  of  addition,  that  it,  whether  it  is 
a  new  registration  or  a  re-registration.  The 
latter  represents  a  re-addition  to  the  Model 
Reporting  Area  register  after  having  previous- 
ly been  removed  from  it  as  a  result  of  restora- 
tion of  vision  or  removal  from  the  state. 
Thus,  data  on  type  of  addition  make  possible 
the  computation  of  rates  of  new  registrants 
and  of  re-registratnts.  Finally,  the  date  of  re- 
moval from  the  register  with  the  reason  there- 
for would  be  required. 

All  in  all,  the  data  considered  essential  by 
the  Model  Reporting  Area  are  relatively  few 
and  simple,  yet  they  represent  a  good  deal 
more  than  many  states  now  routinely  collect 
and  tabulate.  They  do  not,  however,  repre- 
sent all  the  data  that  would  be  desirable  to 
collect  and  analyze.  That  is  something  for 
the  future. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  Model  Re- 
porting Area,  unless  a  blind  person  is  re- 
ported to  the  register,  he  is  lost  not  only  to 


the  cause  of  good  statistics  on  the  blind,  but 
also  to  the  multitude  of  services  which  may  be 
available  to  him.  Thus,  it  seems  that  statistics 
and  services  are  not  antagonists.  They  go 
hand  in  hand  to  help  in  increasing  the  poten- 
tial for  greater  understanding  of  the  blind  by 
the  community  and  by  the  blind  themselves. 
Therefore,  only  the  routine  and  complete 
referral  of  the  blind  to  the  state  register  can 
lead  to  this  double  benefit.  Such  referrals 
must  be  encouraged  by  education  of  profes- 
sional eye  examiners  at  meetings,  in  journals, 
by  routine  letters  with  a  supply  of  referral 
forms,  and  last,  but  not  least,  by  periodic 
feedback  to  these  examiners  of  tabulations  ac- 
companied by  explanatory  text. 

To  be  effective,  a  register  must  be  a  living 
thing.  It  must  reflect  not  only  new  cases  of 
blindness  that  have  occurred  during  a  given 
period  of  time  in  the  community,  but  also  the 
number  of  blind  in  the  community  at  a  given 
time.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  latter  that  the 
Area  has  stipulated  that  member  states  must 
update  their  registers  annually.  This  means 
that  where  the  registrant  is  not  receiving 
services  and,  hence,  not  being  seen  on  any 
regular  basis,  the  agency  must  contact  him 
by  mail,  telephone,  or  personal  visit  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  registrant  is  still  alive, 
blind,  and  a  resident  of  the  state.  Many  of 
the  states  that  now  make  such  conatcts  also 
see  in  it  an  opportunity  to  make  known  to 
such  persons  the  availability  of  services.  Here 
again  the  cause  of  good  statistics  and  serv- 
ices go  hand  in  hand.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  there  are  additional  methods  of 
facilitating  the  annual  updating  or  clearance 
of  the  register.  An  example  of  one  such 
method  is  use  of  lists  of  deaths  occurring  in 
the  state.  These  lists  can  be  easily  produced 
on  a  monthly  basis  from  tabulating  cards  rep- 
resenting death  certificates  by  the  state  office 
of  vital  statistics. 

In  order  to  make  possible  the  production  of 
Area  tabulations,  as  well  as  estimates  of  blind- 
ness for  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  member 
states  have  agreed  to  prepare  certain  tabula- 
tions of  data  from  their  registers  on  a  calendar 
year  basis.  Where  needed,  assistance  is  avail- 
able from  the  Biometrics  Branch  of  the  In- 
stitute to  help  states  prepare  such  tabulations. 
The  tabulations  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Na- 
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tional  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness.  The  compiled  statistics  for  mem- 
ber states  and  the  Area  will  be  made  avail- 
able in  published  form. 

A  register  must  be  easily  accessible  and 
easy  to  use.  It  may  produce  an  assorted  set 
of  dull  figures  or  it  may  produce  statistics 
that  are  potent  with  meaning.  What  it  does 
depends  upon  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  administration,  an 
adequate,  up-to-date  register  may  pinpoint 
specific  blindness  hazards,  and  thus  help  to 
promote  legislation  for  control  of  such  haz- 
ards. It  may  provide  the  justifications  for 
establishing  programs  of  education,  prevention 
and  control.  It  may  help  to  determine  whether, 
where,  and  when  to  set  up  glaucoma  detection 
clinics,  industrial  safety  programs,  etc.  Good 
data  on  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of 
blindness  are  essential  in  planning  prevention 
programs  intelligently  and  in  evaluating  the 
results  of  measures  taken  to  control  blindness. 
Information  on  trends  and  caseloads,  on  the 
type  and  number  of  staff  needed  in  the  agency, 
on  present  and  future  budget  needs,  can  all 
be  derived  from  use  of  such  a  register. 

Figures  on  register  incidence  or  prevalence 
by  county  help  to  fit  the  program  to  specific 
needs.  Those  geographic  areas  or  specific 
population  groups  with  high  incidence  or 
prevalence  by  age,  sex,  or  race,  are  easily  de- 
lineated. Thus,  a  register  points  out  the  areas 
and  population  groups  that  might  need  inten- 
sive case-finding  or  prevention  programs. 
Adequate  tabulations  of  the  registered  blind 
by  causes  of  blindness  and  age  are  an  aid  in 
program  orientation.  They  point  up  specific 
population  subgroups  that  might  need  addi- 
tional program  emphasis. 

The  value  of  the  register  in  public  relations 
almost  goes  without  saying.  It  provides  in- 
formation for  presentations  to  various  lay  and 
professional  groups,  indicating  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  in  their  respective  communi- 
ties. The  register  is  not  only  a  tabulating 
device,  but  also  a  reference  instrument,  useful 
in  providing  specific  information  on  given  in- 


dividuals quickly  and  easily.  It  serves  a  very 
definite  case-control  function. 

Good  register  data  can  only  come  from  good 
case  records.  An  adequate  register,  containing 
reliable  data,  is  a  source  of  information  for 
research  studies.  A  new  approach  has  utilized 
register  data  together  with  information  from 
vital  records,  such  as  birth  certificates  and 
death  certificates,  for  research  purposes.  For 
instance,  a  study  of  the  association  between 
factors  of  pregnancy,  labor  and  delivery,  and 
the  occurrence  of  blindness  in  children,  is  now 
under  way  in  New  York  State.  Another 
study  is  concerned  with  investigating  survivor- 
ship and  causes  of  death  among  the  blind  in 
Massachusetts.  However,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  even  good  data  need  a  good  study 
design  in  order  to  insure  that,  after  the  study 
is  completed,  the  answers  are  relevant  to  the 
questions. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Model  Re- 
porting Area  for  Blindness  Statistics  was  held 
in  March,  1962,  in  Bethesda,  Maryland.  The 
determination  of  the  states  therein  represented 
to  agree  in  the  cause  of  good  statistics  on  the 
blind  is  most  heartening.  This  determina- 
tion must  be  encouraged  and  sustained.  Hope- 
fully, it  will  spread  to  other  states.  Although 
great  difficulties  still  lie  ahead,  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  giving  agencies  dealing  with 
the  blind  more  uniform  and  reliable  data  on 
the  blind,  to  permit  better  evaluation  of  prob- 
lems and  sounder  decision-making. 
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REPORT  ON  PLACEMENT  COUNSELOR  TRAINING  PRGRAM 
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It  is  with  some  pleasure  that  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  give  you  somewhat  of  a  prog- 
ress report  or  at  least  try  to  bring  you  up  to 
date  on  Southern  Illinois  University's  training 
program  "Developing  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities for  Blind  Persons  in  Competitive  Oc- 
cupations". 

The  purpose  of  the  training  program  is 
to  provide  skills  and  attitudinal  training  for 
professional  personnel  who  are  preparing  to 
counsel  with  employers  and/or  blind  individu- 
als relative  to  jobs  in  competitive  occupa- 
tions. The  immediate  goals  and  objectives 
are: 

1.  To  instill  in  the  counselor  a  more  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  world  of  work. 

2.  To  provide  counselors  with  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  skills  to  build  and  maintain 
an  employment  program  in  which  blind  per- 


sons   may    be    placed    at    the    level    of    their 
competence. 

3.  To  provide  counselors  with  necessary 
skills  to  develop  a  method  of  selecting  and 
demonstrating  jobs  that  may  be  performed 
with  little  or  no  sight. 

4.  To  help  counselors  acquire  a  method  of 
identifying  and  selling  the  abilities  of  blind 
persons. 

5.  To  provide  counselors  with  skills  es- 
sential to  analyze  jobs. 

6.  To  expand  and  develop  new  job  areas  in 
which   blind   persons    may   be   placed. 

7.  To  aid  the  counselor  in  establishing  a 
pattern  of  training  for  the  blind  worker. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  eleven  coun- 
selors in  the  St.  Louis  area  for  the  field  work 
part  of  the  program.  They  are  visiting  a 
variety  of  businesses  and  industries  observing 
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the  demands  of  and  describing  all  types  of 
competitive  jobs.  Through  this  method,  the 
counselors  should  enhance  their  ability  to 
analyze  whether  a  given  occupation  is  feas- 
ible for  a  particular  blind  person.  This  will 
help  the  counselors  determine  which  jobs  can 
be  performed  without  sight.  This  is  our 
eleventh  course,  bringing  the  total  to  128 
counselors  who  have  attended.  The  trainees 
have  represented  40  states,  Puerto  Rico  and 
Mexico,  from  general  rehabilitation  agencies, 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  private  agencies 
having  responsibility  for  working  with  the 
blind  and  visually  handicapped.  All  OVR 
regions  have  been  represented,  with  Regions 
1,  5,  6  and  7  having  had  full  representation 
from  states  attending. 

Initially,  in  February,  1959,  the  short  course 
was  designed  as  a  six-weeks'  course,  and  was 
offered  this  way  until  October,  1961,  when 
we  moved  to  the  present  five  weeks.  Consis- 
tent with  the  belief  of  constantly  upgrading 
our  efforts,  and  consistent  with  recommenda- 
tions of  our  trainees,  our  evaluations  com- 
mittee and  other  consultants,  it  was  felt  we 
could  better  service  the  agencies  and  counsel- 
ors by  modifying  the  program  in  offering  an 
intensive  five  weeks  of  activity  on  Southern's 
campus  and  pick  up  the  sixth  week  at  a  later 
date  in  bi-  or  tri-regional  seminars  through- 
out the  country.  We  believe  the  seminars 
would  afford  us  a  better  opportunity  to  evalu- 
ate the  effectiveness  of  our  program,  and  like- 
wise to  spot  the  areas  in  which  changes  or 
modifications  are  needed.  In  addition,  we 
want  to  review  with  counselors  certain  current 
aspects  of  placement  to  reinforce  their  earlier 
training  with  us.  Each  of  the  counselors  in- 
vited to  attend  the  seminar  will  have  had  a 
minimum  of  one  year  back  in  the  field  after 
attending  our  course. 

With  this  in  mind,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Division 
of  Services  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Office  for  the  Blind,  the  first  Follow-up 
Seminar  was  held  in  Hershey,  Pennsylvania, 
May  13  through  May  18,  1962.  Fifteen 
counselors  attended  the  first  seminar.  We 
were  most  pleased  and  encouraged  by  the 
response  of  the  counselors.  We  have  now 
recommended  and  requested  approval  for  three 
such  follow-up  seminars  during  the  next  year. 


Before  demonstrating  how  a  counselor  can 
develop  an  employment  opportunity,  it  might 
be  well  to  briefly  outline  some  of  our  beliefs, 
concepts  and  objectives.  We  are,  of  course, 
proposing  the  idea  of  developing  a  broad  em- 
ployment program,  rather  than  just  job 
placement.  Much  has  been  said  about  selec- 
tive placement,  about  knowing  the  client  and 
going  out  to  get  a  specific  job  for  a  specific 
client — "Fitting  the  man  to  the  job  or  the 
job  to  the  man."  I  am  sure  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  and  many  clients  placed  in  this 
manner.  However,  there  are  some  who  be- 
lieve that  a  great  deal  more  can  be  accom- 
plished with  the  broader  concept  of  developing 
and  maintaining  employment  resources  in 
which  blind  persons  may  be  placed.  Perhaps 
employment  resources  are  best  developed  by 
first  creating  an  atmosphere  or  relationship 
with  employers  from  which  they  become  re- 
ceptive to  the  idea  that  a  blind  person,  when 
properly  placed,  can  produce  competitively  in 
the  world  of  work.  If  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  counselor,  it  must  be  a  sys- 
tematic and  planned  part  of  his  work  schedule. 
This  atmosphere  or  relationship  must  first  be 
centered  around  top  management,  for  the 
establishment  of  company  policy  favorable  to 
the  hiring  of  the  blind  and  visually  handi- 
capped. 

We  believe  that  placement  can  best  be 
facilitated  in  a  five-step  process  —  Pre- 
approach.  Approach,  Demonstration,  Place- 
ment, and  Follow-up. 

In  Pre-approach  the  counselor  must  learn 
something  about  the  employer,  such  as  prod- 
ucts or  services,  type  of  employees,  seasonal 
trends,  et  cetera,  to  be  aware  of  what  his 
employment  problems  might  be. 

In  the  Approach,  the  counselor  must  show 
how  he,  his  agency,  and  his  client  have  serv- 
ices of  benefit  to  the  employer.  The  counselor 
must  emphasize  and  point  out  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  selective  placement  of  a  blind 
person  on  a  job  that  does  not  require  sight. 

With  the  Demonstration,  the  counselor 
must  show  that  many  jobs  do  not  require 
sight,  that  blind  persnos  can  readily  be  ab- 
sorbed in  plant  personnel,  and  the  efficiency 
in  production  need  not  be  hampered  by  loss 
of  sight. 

In  the  next  step,  after  agreement  on  hiring 
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is  reached,  the  counselor  is  expected  to  be  avail- 
able to  assist  both  the  blind  person  or  the 
foreman  where  needed  in  the  instruction 
process  in  the  job. 

The  importance  of  good  Follow-up,  I  think, 
speaks  for  itself.  You  should  know  if  the 
client  is  satisfied,  if  the  employer  is  satisfied, 
or  if  job  modification  is  needed,  and  con- 
sider other  factors  which  make  for  job  suc- 
cess. 

Now,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Dr.  Doug- 
las MacFarland,  Dr.  Norman  Yoder,  Mr. 
Harold  Richterman,  George  Magers,  and  my 
lovely  wife,  we  would  like  to  demonstrate 
what  might  take  place  during  this  process  as 
an  employment  opportunity  is  being  de- 
veloped. Bear  in  mind  this  is  somewhat  of  an 
artificial  situation,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  little 
more  difficult  to  react  to  an  employer  or  coun- 
selor in  this  kind  of  setting.  After  we  have 
played  this  tape  recording  (here  I  would  like 
to  acknowledge  my  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
Ralph  Biestline,  Industrial  Consultant  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Office  for  the  Blind,  for  making 
the  recording),  all  of  us  will  be  available  for 
questions  and  discussion.  Now  let  me  set  the 
stage  for  you. 
Agency   —   New   Dorp    Commission    for    the 

Blind 
Counselor  —  Don  Miller  —  Played   by  Dr. 

Douglas  MacFarland 
Company  —  Jenkins  Plumbing  Mfg.  Co. 
Flant  Supervisor  —  J.  T.  Jenkins  —  Played 

by  Dr.  Norman  Yoder 
Secretary  —  Mrs.  Vieceli 
Shop  Foreman  —   Clark   Johnson  —  Played 

by  Mr.  Harold  Richterman 
Company  manufactures  all  kinds  of  plumbing 

supplies  and  fixtures. 
Company   employs   about    100   workers.      Has 

independent    union.      No    experience    with 

blind  workers. 
Client  referred  for  work  —  Paul  Varner  — 

Played  by  George  Magers 
This  is  to  be  first  contact  with  this  plant. 

TAPE  RECORDING 

(Ringing  of  telephone) 

Aliss  Barbara:  Hello,  this  is  Mr.  Jenkins' 
office,  Miss  Barbara  speaking. 


Air.  Miller:  Good  morning.  Miss  Barbara. 
This  is  Don  Miller  from  the  New  Dorp  State 
Agency  for  the  Blind.  I  wonder  if  I  could 
make  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Jenkins  to 
talk  with  him  about  20  minutes  sometime  at 
his   convenience. 

Miss  Barbara:  Did  you  say  you  are  with 
the  blind? 

Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  the  New  Dorp  State 
Agency  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Barbara:  Perhaps  you  had  rather 
talk  to  our  Treasurer  then  —  for  a  contri- 
bution? 

Mr.  Miller:  No,  I  am  not  calling  regarding 
a  contribution,  Miss  Barbara.  I'd  like  to 
discuss  an  employment  policy  with  Mr. 
Jenkins.  I  really  don't  think  it  would  take 
more  than  20  minutes  of  his  time. 

Miss  Barbara:  Oh,  I  see.  Let  me  check  his 
appointment  book.  Mr.  Jenkins  could  see 
you  for  about  20  minutes  at  10  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  morning.  Would  this  be  all  right 
with  you? 

Mr.  Miller:  Whatever  is  convenient  with 
Mr.  Jenkins.  If  it  is  10  o'clock,  I  will  be 
there.  Miss  Barbara.  I  certainly  appreciate 
this. 

Miss  Barbara:  All  right  then,  we  will  see 
you  then  on  Wednesday  morning. 

Mr.  Miller:  All  right,  thank  you  very 
much. 

Miss  Barbara:     Good-bye. 

Mr.  Miller:     Bye. 

(Later  on  Wednesday  morning) 

Miss  Barbara:  Mr.  Jenkins,  this  is  Mr. 
Miller  from  the  New  Dorp  State  Agency  for 
the  Blind. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  Good  morning,  Mr.  Miller, 
won't  you  come  in  and  have  a  chair. 

Mr.  Miller:  Thank  you.  sir.  Good  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Jenkins.  I  certainly  appreciate  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  of  talking  with  you  a 
minute   this   morning. 

Mr.  Jenkins:     Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you? 

Mr.  Miller:  As  you  know,  Mr.  Jenkins,  I 
represent  the  New  Dorp  State  Agency  for  the 
Blind. 
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Air.  Jenkins:  Yes,  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  agency.  "We  buy  most  of  our  brooms 
and  industrial  mops,  and  they  are  really  a 
good  quality  merchandise.  "We  like  them 
very  much. 

Mr.  Miller:  I  appreciate  you  saying  that, 
sir.  "We  have  been  very  happy  with  our  re- 
lationship with  your  company.  This  morn- 
ing I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  a  little 
about  your  employment  program,  employment 
of  blind  persons  in  private  industry.  As  you 
may  know,  we've  been  placing  blind  persons 
now  in  private  industry  throughout  the  state 
for  the  past  12  years. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  You  mean  in  an  industrial 
plant  such  as  this? 

Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  sir,  in  a  competitive  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  "Well,  what  does  that  do  to 
their  insurance  rates? 

Mr.  Miller:  I  think  this  is  a  very  interest- 
ing point.  It  is  one  that  we  have  to  face  at 
the  very  beginning.  We  have  checked  with 
a  number  of  insurance  companies.  I  have 
with  me  today  a  little  brochure  from  the 
Liberty  Mutual  Company,  one  of  the  biggest 
insurance  companies.  It  gives  you  a  concise 
statement  of  just  exactly  how  they  feel  about 
the  employment  of  blind  persons.  I'd  like  for 
you  to  look  that  over. 

Mr.  Jejzkins:  You  mean  it  isn't  going  to 
cost  me  any  more  to  employ  them  from  a 
compensation  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Miller:  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
there  is  no  insurance  company  in  the  country 
that  would  raise  rates  because  the  company 
employs  blind  persons. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  "Well,  that's  very  interesting. 
I  will  be  glad  to  take  a  look  at  your  brochure. 
Thanks.  "Well,  frankly  I  never  thought  about 
the  possibility  of  blind  persons  in  our  or- 
ganization. "We  are  a  plumbing  fixture  manu- 
facturer; we  employ  about  a  hundred  people. 
Most  of  it  is  high-speed,  power  equipment, 
although  there  is  some  bench  work,  and  some 
subassembly  work  to  be  done.  But  all  the 
jobs   that  I   have   require   sight. 

Mr.  Miller:  "Well,  sir,  this  may  very  well 
be,  Mr.  Jenkins.  Although  in  discussing  the 
matter   with  many  other  employers,  we   tend 


to  get  the  same  reaction,  because,  as  you  walk 
down  the  line  of  your  workers,  every  worker 
is  watching  what  he's  doing,  or  he  seems  to 
be  watching. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  "Well,  this  is  true.  He  had 
better  be. 

Mr.  Miller:  True  enough,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  ways  of  watching  what  you're 
doing  without  actually  using  your  eyes. 

Mr.  Jenkins:     Uh-huh;  never  thought  of  it. 

Mr.  Miller:  "We  talked  about  safety  be- 
fore, and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  point 
out  to  you  that  a  number  of  blind  workers 
are  machine  operators,  power  machine  opera- 
tors. 

Mr.  Jenkins:     Oh. 

Mr.  Miller:  As  I  have  said,  some  of  them 
have  been  on  the  job  for  12  years;  and  we 
have  yet  to  have  our  first  industrial  accident. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  I  wish  my  safety  record  were 
that  good.  "Well,  tell  me,  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
our  problems,  of  course,  being  a  comparatively 
small  shop,  this  is  a  highly  competitive  indus- 
try. Many  of  our  employees  have  to  be  able 
to  do  a  couple  of  jobs,  for  example,  operate 
drill  presses,  milling  machines,  lathes,  and  do 
some  bench  work  now  and  then.  You  know, 
we  spot  them  where  it's  necessary,  even  though 
some  of  our  runs  are  fairly  long. 

Mr.  Miller:  This  would  be  true  of  a  num- 
ber of  industries  that  are  about  the  same  size 
of  your  company.  Now  it  may  very  well  be 
that  you  don't  have  "a  job".  This  is  seldom 
true  in  small  companies,  where  you  have  a 
particular  job  that  a  blind  man  could  do  ail 
day  long.  But  our  people  are  trained  in  ma- 
chine operation,  in  the  simple  repetitive  ma- 
chine operations,  and  are  flexible.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Smith  Company  down  the 
street,  we  have  a  man  who  operates  a  lathe, 
a  drill  press  and  a  punch  press. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  Punch  press!  That  scares  me, 
frankly.  I've  seen  too  many  nasty  accidents 
on  that  machine.  Let  me  ask  you  another 
question,  Mr.  Miller.  You  say  these  people 
are   blind,  you  mean   totally   blind? 

Mr.  Miller:  "Well,  there's  a  very  compli- 
cated legal  definition  of  blindness.  But, 
roughly,  what  it  means  is  that  a  person  is 
blind    if   he   has    approximately    10   per    cent 
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of  normal  vision,  on  down  to  total  blindness. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  Well,  the  point  that  I  was 
getting  at  is  this  matter  of  getting  here  on 
the  job.  Absenteeism  is  always  a  problem  in 
any  industry.  And  certainly  I  would  have 
some  question  about  a  blind  person  being  able 
to  report  here  every  morning,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  can  always  arrange  a  ride  or  a 
car  pool.  You  know,  this  is  something  I  have 
to  consider  in  the  over-all  picture. 

Mr.  Miller:  Well,  I  think  this  is  very  im- 
portant regardless  of  whether  the  worker  is 
blind  or  sighted.  But  from  our  standpoint, 
we  wouldn't  consider  recommending  a  man 
to  you  unless  he  was  able  to  travel  to  and 
from  the  plant  independently.  This  is  one  of 
the  first  prerequisites. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  I  see.  In  other  words,  then 
I  have  no  real  responsibility  to  provide  trans- 
portation? 

Mr.  Miller:     No,  sir,  this  is  his  problem. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  Let  me  ask  you  another  ques- 
tion. Supposing  we  were  to  consider  this 
thing  favorably,  assuming  there  is  a  job  or  a 
series  of  jobs  that  he  may  be  able  to  do. 
Now  the  average  employee  comes  in  here,  if 
he  makes  a  go,  he's  got  a  job.  If  he  doesn't, 
you  know,  I  can  fire  him.  When  it  comes  to 
this  matter  of  a  blind  person  who  has  some 
family  responsibilities,  I  frankly  would  hesi- 
tate to  let  him  go  if  he  isn't  meeting  our 
needs. 

Mr.  Miller:  We  recognize  the  public  rela- 
tions aspect  of  this.  It's  very  important.  We 
are  not  asking  you  to  take  a  blind  person  on  a 
charitable  basis.  Nor  do  we  ask  you  to  keep 
one  if  he  isn't  productive.  If  the  person  we 
recommend  doesn't  produce  at  least  as  much 
as  the  sighted  competition  on  the  job,  and  do 
it  without  upsetting  the  routine  of  the  shop, 
without  asking  for  special  dispensations,  we 
would  remove  that  person  from  the  job.  Now 
should  you  have  a  man  in  your  employ  for 
several  months  or  years  and,  because  produc- 
tion changes,  a  job  no  longer  is  in  existence, 
it  would  be  our  responsibility  to  find  him 
other  employment. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  Oh,  fair  enough.  That's  a 
reasonable  approach.  However,  you  present 
a  real  proposition  here.  You  say  they  are 
safe,  that  they  can  get  to  and  from  the  plant. 


that  they  are  trained  to  produce.  I  believe 
you  said  they  have  a  degree  of  flexibility  as  a 
result  of  this  training.  Very  frankly,  I'm  still 
not  sure  that  we  have  any  jobs  that  a  blind 
person  can  do;  I  wouldn't  know  where  to  put 
them.  And  secondly,  you  mean  you  would 
send  them  over  here  and  it  would  be  up  to 
us  to  start  them  out  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Miller:  No,  what  we  would  like  to 
do,  with  your  approval,  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  this 
is  without  any  commitment  on  your  part,  is  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  plant.  There  may  very 
well  be  there  are  no  jobs  here  that  a  blind 
person  could  do.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be  any  number  of  jobs  that  can  be  per- 
formed totally  without  sight.  What  we 
would  like  to  do  is,  at  your  convenience  and 
with  the  foremen  of  the  plant,  to  go  through 
the  plant  and  demonstrate  to  you  and  to  him 
the  practicality  of  this  in  your  own  plant,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  "proof  is  in  the  pud- 
ding." It  is  easy  for  me  to  sit  here  and  talk 
to  you  about  the  efficiency  of  blind  persons 
and  what  they  are  doing  in  another  company. 
What  you  really  want  to  know  is  whether  or 
not  they  can  do  the  job  right  here  in  the 
Jenkins   Company,   and   do   it  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  You  mean  you  want  my 
foremen  to  walk  through  the  plant  and  tell 
you  what  we  are  doing  out  there. 

Mr.  Miller:  This  will  be  part  of  it,  of 
course.  But  I  would  like  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  some  of  the  jobs.  I  think  you 
recognize  that  I  myself  am  totally  blind. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  Yes.  this  is  what  concerns 
me.  What  would  happen  if  you  sustain  an 
injury  while  you  are  trying  out  on  one  of  our 
jobs. 

Mr.  Miller:  Well,  sir.  In  the  first  place, 
I  wouldn't  be  requesting  to  survey  your  com- 
pany or  any  other  if  I  thought  there  was  a 
possibility  of  sustaining  an  injury;  but  I  am 
an  employee  of  the  State,  and  any  injury  that 
I  suffer  is  suffered  on  the  job,  and  it  is  com- 
pensable by  the  State.  You  have  no  responsi- 
bility for  me. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  Oh,  I  see.  Well,  I  have  a 
moral  responsibility. 

Mr.  Miller:  True.  I  would  like  to  clear 
up  another  point  that  you  raised  before  and 
that  is,  if  we  find  a  job  and  you  are  satisfied 
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that  this  job  can  be  done,  you  asked  whether 
we  would  just  send  the  person  over.  We 
would  be  responsible.  We  don't  want  to  sup- 
plant your  personnel  department  and  training 
division,  but  if  you  so  desired  we  would  train 
this  person  on  the  job  for  you,  and  stand  re- 
sponsible for  his  production  up  to  what  you 
expected  from  any  workers. 

Air.  Jenkins:  Mr.  Miller,  if  what  you  say 
is  true,  you  interest  me  greatly.  I  would  be 
willing  at  least  to  allow  you  to  see  if  we 
have  anything  available,  with  the  understand- 
ing this  is  no  commitment  on  our  part  to 
hire.  However,  Clark  Johnson,  our  Floor 
Manager  who  is  responsible  for  production,  I 
think  should  be  called  in  and,  if  the  two  of 
you  can  come  up  with  some  possibilities,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  need  that  we  have  to  have 
some  flexibilities,  I  would  certainly  be  glad  to 
see  what  we  can  work  out.  I  think  this  is  a 
part  of  our  responsibility  in  the  community. 
Let  me  get  Clark  and  see  if  he  is  available. 
Miss  Barbara,  would  you  ask  Clark  to  come 
up? 

(Knock  on  door) 

Mr.  Jenkins:     Come  in.     Hi,  Clark 

Mr.  Johnson:     Hi,  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  Clark,  I  would  like  you  to 
meet  Don  Miller  of  the  New  Dorp  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Miller,  this  is  Clark 
Johnson,  our  Production  Manager. 

Mr.  Miller:     How  are  you,  Mr.  Johnson.^ 

Mr.  Johnson:     Hi,  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  Mr.  Miller  is  telling  me 
about  the  possibilities  of  employing  blind 
people  in  the  plant.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
proposition,  Clark.  However,  you  are  the 
production  man.  I  would  like  to  have  him 
talk  it  over  with  you,  and  he  would  like  to 
take  a  tour  through  the  plant.  Do  you  have 
time  to  go  out  with  him  now? 

Mr.  Johnson:  Well,  all  right,  Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Miller  suppose  you  come  along  with  me. 

Mr.  Miller:  All  right,  sir.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Jenkins.  We  will  be  reporting 
back  to  you. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  Fine.  As  I  say  now,  if  you 
find  anything  we  would  be  glad  to  consider 
it;   however,  I  want  you  again  to  understand 


this  is  not  a  commitment  on  our  part  to  hire. 

Mr.  Miller:     I  understand. 

Mr.  Jenkins:     All  right. 

Mr.  Miller:  Suppose  I  take  your  arm,  Mr. 
Johnson;  it  will  make  it  easier  that  way. 

Mr.   Johnson:     All    right,   Mr.    Miller. 

(Later  after  going  through  plant) 

Mr.  Johnson:  Well,  Don,  that  just  about 
completes  the  whole  plant.  You've  seen  just 
about  every  operation  we  have.  I  noticed 
that  you  handled  yourself  pretty  well  on 
some  of  them;  but  how  do  I  know  the  blind 
person  that  you  are  going  to  send  in  here  can 
do  as  well  as  you  did.  I  would  be  glad  to 
give  you  a  job  if  you  wanted  it. 

Mr.  Miller:  Clark,  I  appreciate  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  you  have  shown  me  here.  You 
haven't  held  anything  back,  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  hold  any  punches  back 
from  you.  As  I  indicated  to  you  before,  we 
are  not  going  to  try  to  put  a  millstone  around 
your  neck.  We  recognize  that,  as  a  produc- 
tion manager,  you  are  responsible  for  getting 
a  certain  number  of  parts  out  every  day.  If 
we  can  give  you  a  person  who  can  help  you 
do  that  job,  if  incidentally,  he  happens  to  be 
blind,  you  may  be  willing  to  accept  him.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  put  someone  in  here  who 
doesn't  fit   the   pattern. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Yea,  but  Don,  you  take  the 
drill-press  operation.  That  operation  does  not 
run  continuous  every  day.  A  man  may  have 
to  move  from  the  drill  press  to  punch  press 
and  back  again.  And  we're  going  to  need  a 
blind  person  around  here  who  can  do  that 
easily  and  quickly.  Now,  can  you  help  me  on 
something  like  that? 

Mr.  Miller:  Clark,  I  think  that  we  can. 
You  know  from  what  you  have  seen  that  a 
blind  person  can  do  these  jobs  that  you  are 
talking  about.  We  will  guarantee  to  bring  a 
person  in  who  will  be  able  to  perform  these 
jobs  as  well  as  the  average  worker  that  you 
have  on  the  line  today.  I'm  not  going  to 
promise  you  any  miracles,  because  we  don't 
believe  that  blind  people  are  miracle  workers. 
But  I'm  going  to  promise  you  that  the  person 
that  we  bring  in  will  either  produce  as  you 
expect  him  to  produce,  or  we  will  remove  him 
from  the  job. 
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Air.  Johnson:  Don,  let  me  get  one  thing 
straight.  Now,  as  we  were  walking  through 
the  plant,  I  asked  you  about  a  blind  person 
being  able  to  move  around  this  plant;  I  asked 
you  about  his  punching  in  by  himself,  and 
going  out  to  lunch  by  himself.  Coming  and 
going,  I  don't  mind  if  he  walks  with  other 
people,  but  I  don't  want  to  assign  anybody 
to  lead  him  around.  Now  you  are  telling  me 
that  the  blind  person  you'll  bring  here  should 
be  able  to  do  these  things.     Am   I   right? 

Mr.  Miller:  This  is  right.  Clark,  this  is 
all  a  part  of  our  central  training  procedure 
for  getting  a  person  ready  for  a  job.  There 
are  certain  differences.  Our  blind  person  is, 
perhaps,  going  to  use  a  staple  on  his  card  so 
he  can  find  the  card  himself,  but  he  will  be 
able  to  punch  a  time  clock.  He'll  be  able  to 
find  his  card,  punch  it,  and  put  it  back  in  the 
rack,  and  the  same  in  reverse  in  the  afternoon. 
We  would  prefer  that  you  not  assign  any- 
body to  guide  this  blind  person  around.  We 
will  do  the  initial  training,  showing  him 
around  the  plant,  and  then  believe  me,  Clark, 
he  will  make  his  own  friends. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Well,  you  are  telling  me 
that  this  blind  person  should  be  able  to  get 
around  the  plant,  should  be  able  to  move 
from  one  machine  to  another  without  difficulty, 
then  I  guess  I  am  sold  on  it  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  talk  to  Mr.   Jenkins   about   it. 

Mr.  Miller:  I  appreciate  your  attitude, 
Clark.  I  don't  want  to  take  up  too  much 
of  your  time  at  this  time.  I  know  you  are 
a  busy  man  and  you've  got  to  get  back  to  the 
job.  But  there's  one  other  thing  that  we 
haven't  discussed  that  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  you.  This  isn't  something  we  promise, 
but  we  have  seen  it  happen  in  many  plants. 
Where  a  blind  person  comes  on  a  job,  we 
have  found,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  the 
departmental  production  rises.  Now  this  isn't 
because  the  blind  man  is  a  miracle  worker  or 
because  he  is  a  pace  setter;  it's  simply  because 
his  sighted  peers  see  this  is  a  man  doing  a 
job  with  a  rather  severe  handicap,  and  he's 
doing  it  in  an  efficient  manner  and  doing  it 
without  asking  any  special  favors,  and  they 
think  that  if  this  is  so,  can  they  really  do  less? 

Mr.  Johnson:  Well,  it  seems  to  me  from 
all  the  preparation  you  guys  tell  me  you  put 


in  to  prepare  a  blind  man  for  the  work,  I'm 
getting  a  better  trained  person  than  I  usually 
get.     Let's  go  see  Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.   Miller:     Fine,   fine,  Clark. 

(Later  —  next  day) 

Mr.  Jenkins:  Come  in  fellows.  Hi,  Don. 
How  are  you  today? 

Mr.  Miller:  Good  to  see  you  again,  Mr. 
Jenkins.  Mr.  Jenkins.  I  would  like  you  to 
meet  Paul  Varner,  the  chap  that  we  were 
talking  about. 

Mr.   Varner:     Hello,  Sir. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  Good  to  know  you.  I 
understand  that  you  are  going  to  come  to 
work  for  us. 

Mr.  Varner:  Yes,  sir.  That's  what  Mr. 
Miller  has  told  me. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  Fine.  Don,  you  have  a  job 
all   picked? 

Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  we  have  a  couple  of  jobs, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  that  we  think  Paul  Varner  can 
do  and  do  very  well. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  Okay.  Why  don't  I  call 
Clark  in  and  you  boys  can  go  out  into  the 
plant  and  get  started? 

Mr.  Miller:     Good  enough,  sir. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  Barbara,  would  you  have 
Clark  come  in  please. 

Mr.  Johnson:     Hi,  Mr.  Jenkins.  Hello,  Don. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  Clark,  this  is  Paul  Varner. 
The  young  man  is  going  to  come  to  work  for 
us. 

Mr.  Johnson:     Hi,  Paul. 

Mr.  Varner:     Hello,  Sir. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  Since  we  have  agreed  on  the 
jobs,  suppose  you  fellows  go  ahead  and  get 
him  started.     Good  luck,  Paul. 

Mr.  Varner:     Thank  you  a  lot,  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Okay.  Don  you  want  to 
come  along  with  me?     Come  on,  Paul. 

Mr.  Miller:     Thank  you. 

(Shop  noise  in  background) 

Mr.  Johnson:  Don,  as  I  understand  it,  you 
are  going  to  show  Paul  this  job,  right? 

Mr.  Miller:  Yes,  I  would  like  to  show  him 
the  job;  and  I  would  like  to  show  him  around 
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the  plant  a  little  bit,  so  he  will  be  somewhat 
familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Why  don't  you  show  Paul 
the  set-up  so  we  can  start  him  on  the  drill 
press  today?  As  soon  as  you  finish  showing 
him  the  set-up,  who  don't  you  come  back  here, 
and  we'll  go  over  the  drill  press  together  to 
get  him  started  on  that. 

Mr.    Miller:     Okay,   Clark.     Let's   go   Paul. 

Mr.  Johnson:     See  you  in  a  little  while. 

Mr.  Miller:     Thanks,  Clark. 

End  of  Tape 


Mr.  Richterman:  We  just  stopped  the  tape 
at  this  spot  and,  as  you  can  see,  so  far  things 
are  going  pretty  well.  Now  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  things  are  going  pretty  well  is  be- 
cause of  the  people  who  have  the  postions  in 
the  factory.  Norman  Yoder,  who  used  to  be 
in  the  State  rehab  program,  now  owns  this 
factory  and  he  understands  things.  So,  our 
advice  to  all  rehab  placement  men  is  to  make 
placement  in  factories  where  the  officers  used 
to  be  in  the  State  rehab  program.  I  might 
add,  if  you  haven't  already  noticed,  that  this 
tape  was  done  without  the  benefit  of  script, 
and  you  may  have  noticed  from  time  to  time 
during  the  tape  that  the  studio  in  which  it 
was  done  was  quite  full  of  cigarette  smoke. 
We  want  to  continue  the  tape,  but  we  did  not 
want  to  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  continue 
the  tape  until  such  time  as  we  got  a  vote  of 
approval  from  the  audience,  simply  because  as 
I  mentioned  up  until  this  point  things  are 
going  well.  From  this  point  on,  things  don't 
do  any  too  well.  Some  of  the  responsibility 
for  what  happens  from  now  on  rests  with  the 
client.  It  gets  a  little  salty  at  times.  With 
your  permisison,  and  I'm  not  going  to  ask  for 
a  show  of  hands  or  a  vote,  I'm  just  going  to 
assume  that  we  can  all  listen  to  the  rest  of 
this  tape  just  to  see  what  happens.  Let's  see 
what  happens  after  all  of  this  wonderful 
preparation  and  cooperation  when  the  client 
begins  working  on  the  job.  What  may  hap- 
pen? So  here  we  go,  and  there  are  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five  people  sitting  up  here  that 
may  be  looking  for  new  jobs  at  the  end  of 
this  program.  My  room  registration  number 
is  down  at  the  desk.     Please  call  me  and  I'll 


contact  the  other  fellows.  We  have  a  wealth 
of  experience.  Okay,  let's  see  what  happens. 
Are  you  ready?     All  right,  here  we  go. 

Mr.  Varner:  I  don't  know  whether  I  want 
to  work  here  or  not. 

Mr.  Miller:     Keep  it  down. 

Mr.  Varner:  I  don't  care.  This  place 
doesn't  seem  very  clean.  Well,  after  all,  the 
job  is  noisy  and  the  people  don't  seem  very 
friendly  at  all. 

Mr.  Miller:  You  haven't  even  given  it  a 
chance. 

Mr.  Varner:  You  know  I  don't  have  to 
work.     I'm  getting  welfare. 

Mr.  Miller:  Now  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing.    You   *  *  *   so  and  so  .  .  . 

Mr.  Varner:  Listen,  you  can't  talk  to  me 
like  that;  you  don't  need  to  call  me  nasty 
names. 

(Sounds    of   much    confusion   as   Paul 
gets  hand  caught  in  drill  press) 

Mr.  Johnson:  Listen,  this  whole  idea  was 
your  idea.     You  got  that  guy  here.   .  . 

Mr.  Miller:  Come  on,  get  this  guy's  hand 
taken  care  of,  will  you? 

Mr.  Johnson:  What  were  you  telling  me 
about  vision?  I  thought  this  guy  was  one  of 
those  blind  guys  with  vision. 

End  of  tape 

Mr.  Richterman:  Well,  you  see,  in  spite 
of  all  the  criticism  that  is  heaped  on  place- 
ment counselors,  it  is  sometimes  the  client's 
fault,  too.  We  are  prepared  to  answer  any 
questions  regarding  placement  of  blind  per- 
sons. It  doesn't  always  work  this  way,  thank- 
fully, as  you  saw  on  the  last  part  of  the  tape. 
The  record  of  the  placement  counselor  within 
the  field  speaks  for  itself,  and  the  people  up 
here  represent  the  best  that  we  have  in  work 
with  blind  people  as  regard  placement  of 
blind  people.  If  there  are  any  questions  from 
the  floor,  we  will  certainly  entertain  them  at 
this  time  regarding  a  placement  program. 

Question:  I  am  rather  curious  as  to  what 
happened  to  this  fellow. 

Mr.  Richterman:  He  is  Executive  Director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  only  way  we  got  him  in  on 
that  job  was  to  get  that  brain  damage  fixed. 
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Question:  (Relates  to  plant  orientation.) 
If  I  have  your  question  right,  you  indicated 
that,  because  a  plant  may  be  noisy,  it  may  be 
difficult  for  a  blind  person  to  orient  in  it  and 
as  a  result  he  may  be  somewhat  afraid  of 
working  there. 

Dr.  Yoder:  In  large  industrial  establish- 
ments, the  noise  is  a  real  factor,  but  it  is 
very  true  that,  after  one  has  been  in  there  a 
couple  of  days  and  on  the  job,  you  are  com- 
pletely oblivious  of  the  sounds  around  you. 
You  are  concerned  only  with  the  sound  of 
the  machine  at  which  you  are  working  for  a 
particular  job.  The  noise  fades  out  of  your 
consciousness  and  you  are  only  aware  of  the 
job  that  you  are  doing  yourself;  but  it  is  a 
real  challenge,  I  think,  going  into  this  thing. 

Question:  Client  did  not  seem  too  well 
prepared. 

Dr.  MacFarland:  It  revolves  around 
whether  or  not  the  preparation  of  the  client 
was  adequate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  met 
with  resistance  when  we  actually  placed  him 
on  the  job.  Bill,  I'll  take  a  crack  at  that. 
First  of  all,  you  recogni2e  that  the  tape  ran 
long  enough.  If  we  had  tried  to  include  all 
the  client  preparation — obviously  there  wasn't 
too  much  here — but  had  we  tried  to  include 
the  preparations,  it  would  have  made  the  tape 
unwieldly.  We  recognize  that  an  awful  lot 
goes  into  preparing  a  client  before  he  gets  on 
the  job,  if  you  expect  him  to  stay  there.  The 
thing  that  happened  after  this  man  was  placed 
on  the  job,  you  must  recognize  was  just  a 
kind  of  job.  We  were  all  pretty  tired  and 
decided  that  this  was  the  way  we  should  end 
it,  and  we  did.  We  didn't  expect  that  Vieceli 
would  have  the  courage  to  play  the  end  of  it, 
but   he   did. 

Actually  on  that,  too,  I  think  what  we 
were  doing  was  really  showing  the  error  of 
not  having  prepared  the  client  to  go  into  a 
shop  situation.  I  might  add  that  actually  the 
sound  of  this  thing  was  dubbed  in  and  the  re- 
cord was  made  by  Ralph  Biestline,  and  the 
noise  was  from  the  American  Can  Company,  I 
understand.  There  was  a  lot  of  noise  in  this 
tape  situation. 

Mr.  Richterman:  I  would  like  to  add,  if  I 
may  for  a  moment,  Dr.  Thompson,  that  there 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  even  with 
the  best  preparation  that  a  counselor  can  give 


from  time  to  time,  maybe  not  as  often  as 
that,  but  you  do  run  into  a  situation  where 
you  think  you  have  the  best  prepared  blind 
person  in  the  world  ready  to  take  a  job,  and 
then  at  the  last  moment  you  find  out  there, 
some  of  the  actual  experiences:  his  wife 
doesn's  want  him  to  work,  she'd  rather  work 
instead  of  him;  or  you  find  out  that  he  is  get- 
ting a  pension  and  he  is  afraid  he  is  going  to 
lose  the  pension;  and  these  things  come  up 
just  about  the  time  you  are  ready  to  step  into 
the  door  of  the  factory  with  the  client.  It 
does  happen;  I'm  sure  it  has  happened  to  you. 
I'm  very  happy  to  say  that  these  are  rare  oc- 
casions, but  they  have  happened,  they  have 
happened  to  me  and  I'm  sure  they  have  hap- 
pened to  everybody  on  the  panel.  I  see  a 
hand  way  back  in  the  corner. 

Question:  Who  will  do  the  orientation  in 
the  plant? 

Mr.  Richterman:  Do  I  have  you  right? 
You  are  questioning  whether  the  blind  place- 
ment man  should  be  the  one  to  orient  the 
blind  person  on  the  job?  Am  I  right?  It  is 
unfortunate  if  you  receive  the  impression  from 
the  tape  that  the  blind  person  being  placed 
on  a  job  was  going  to  be  left  to  orient  to 
the  plant  himself.  That's  an  unfortunate  im- 
pression that  may  have  been  left  with  you. 
But  it  would  be  the  job  of  the  blind  place- 
ment counselor  to  orient  the  blind  worker  to 
the  plant,  certainly  with  the  help  of  the  fore- 
man or  perhaps  somebody  the  foreman  could 
assign  or  any  help  he  could  get,  but  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  help  available,  it  would 
be  the  job  of  the  blind  placement  man  to  do 
this.  And  this  is  the  reason  for  courses  like 
Southern  Illinois  and  other  courses  for  place- 
ment men,  so  that  we  can  weed  out  and  select 
those  best  blind  people  to  do  what  I  believe 
is  the  toughest  of  all  in  our  business.  I 
wonder  if  anybody  wants  to  add  to  that. 

Dr.  Yoder  is  going  to  say  a  word  on  this. 
But  I  say  if  you  are  finding  fault  with  the 
tape,  not  with  the  placement,  I  am  with  you 
all  the  way. 

Dr.  Yoder:  I  think  the  question  is  well 
taken.  The  second  section  of  the  tape  indi- 
cated that  the  placement  man  was  working 
with  the  sighted  foreman  on  orienting  himself 
and  becoming  familiar  with  the  situation  and 
the  job,  and  certainly  this  is  true.     And  more 
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especially,  having  had  this  experience,  he 
brings  his  client  in,  not  to  do  it  on  his  own, 
I  don't  think,  but  with  sighted  help. 

Air.  Vieceli:  Before  closing  our  section  of 
the  program,  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
Southern  Illinois  University  will  be  offering 
three  training  courses  this  next  year.  The  fall 
course  will  be  offered  in  October,  starting  on 
October  14,  and  we  will  be  oflfering  another 
course  in   the  winter  term   in   February,  and 


again  in  July  of  1963.  There  are  some  OVR 
stipends  available;  we  would  accept  applica- 
tions for  these  courses  from  counselors.  I  do 
have  some  material  on  the  training  course  and 
brochures  outlining  our  application  proced- 
ures, plus  some  of  our  objectives  and  pur- 
poses. I  have  these  up  here  on  the  piano  in 
front  of  the  room.  If  anybody  is  interested, 
I  will  be  glad  to  let  you  have  them.  Pick 
one   up.      Thank  you. 


USE  OF  LOW- VISION  AIDS  IN  EMPLOYMENT 

Elmer  F.  Beckett,  Director,  Rehabilitation  and  Personnel 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Goodwill  Industries,  Dayton,  Ohio 


I  feel  that  the  value  of  low-vision  aid  de- 
vices has  been  rather  well  established.  Vari- 
ous agencies,  rehabilitation  centers,  and  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  country  have  demon- 
strated how  much  a  partially  sighted  indivi- 
dual can  be  helped  by  the  proper  use  of  mag- 
niiication  in  any  one  of  several  forms.  For 
this  reason,  my  remarks  today  will  not  be  di- 
rected toward  convincing  anyone  of  the  gen- 
eral importance  of  "visual  rehabilitation",  or 
the  use  of  optical  aid  devices.  Rather,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  talk  in  terms  of  how  these 
devices  can  be  used  to  maintain  or  increase 
the  employability  of  an  individual  worker. 

The  Sub-Normal  Vision  Service  has  been 
in  operation  at  Goodwill  Industries  of  Dayton, 
Inc.  since  July  1,  1957.  During  these  past 
live  years,  I  have  observed  several  interesting 
instances  in  which  the  provision  of  the  proper 
optical  aid  device  or  devices  has  served  to 
keep  an  individual  employed  or  to  increase 
the  value  of  his  services  to  his  employer.  I 
would  like  to  describe  a  few  of  these  cases  so 
that  we  can  later  establish  some  general  prin- 
ciples to  be  followed  and  some  problems 
which  may  be  encountered  when  considering 
optical  aid  devices  in  relation  to  work  sima- 
tions. 

Case  No.  1.  —  A  twenty-two  year  old 
college  gradate  with  20/200  vision  was  re- 
ferred to  us  by  the  director  of  a  large  govern- 
mental agency  in  this  city.     This  young  man 


had  passed  his  civil  service  exams  and  had 
been  employed  by  this  agency  as  an  inter- 
viewer. His  supervisor  felt  that  unless  his 
vision  could  be  improved  he  would  have  to 
let  him  go  at  the  end  of  his  probationary 
period.  This  client  needed  to  be  able  to  see 
to  fill  in  blanks  and  forms  as  he  interviewed 
the  person  across  his  desk.  As  a  result  of  the 
referral  to  our  agency,  a  rather  unusual  pair 
of  glasses  was  developed  for  him.  For  one 
eye,  a  1.5  telescopic  with  a  plus  four  reading 
cap  was  prescribed.  For  the  other  eye,  a  regu- 
lar ophthalmic  correction.  These  enabled  the 
young  man  to  read  Jaeger  5  (newsprint)  with 
the  telescopic  lens  and  allowed  him  with  the 
other  eye  to  observe  the  client's  face  across 
his  desk.  They  also  permit  him  to  move 
about  freely  without  having  to  change  glasses. 
This  was  an  unusual  case  in  that  this  young 
man  had  an  acentric  focus  and  used  only  one 
eye  at  a  time.  Also,  an  important  factor  was 
that  the  client  had  equal  vision  in  both  eyes 
and  corrected  equally.  This  turned  out  to  be 
a  very  successful  fitting.  The  young  man 
wears  the  glasses,  works  every  day,  and  every- 
one concerned  is  happy  with  the  results. 

Case  No.  2.  —  A  thirty-four  year  old  fac- 
tory worker  with  20/400  vision  in  one  eye 
and  light  perception  in  the  other  was  referred 
for  assistance  which  would  help  him  in  his 
work.  He  was  fitted  with  2.2  telescopies  with 
three  separate  reading  caps;  a  plus  four,  a  plus 
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eight  and  a  plus  twelve.  With  the  plus  four, 
this  man  could  work  at  a  distance  which  en- 
abled him  to  operate  a  drill  press,  a  sand- 
blaster  and  other  machines  safely.  It  also 
helped  him  in  bench  assembly  work.  With 
the  plus  eight  at  a  focal  distance  of  seven 
inches,  he  could  inspect  his  work  with  much 
improved  visual  acuity.  With  the  plus  twelve, 
he  could  read  Jaeger  6  print  at  about  four 
inches.  These  glasses  were  for  work  only. 
This  man  had  no  difficulty  in  travel  and  pre- 
ferred not  to  wear  the  glasses  except  when  he 
was  on  the  job.  They  did  prove,  however,  to 
be  of  substantial  benefit  to  him  as  a  worker. 

Case  No.  3.  —  A  forty-one  year  old  teacher 
in  a  parochial  school  came  to  our  center  quite 
despondent  and  discouraged  because  of  failing 
vision.  The  ophthalmologist's  report  which 
she  brought  to  us  showed  20/400  vision  in 
one  eye  and  light  perception  in  the  other. 
She  had  difficulty  in  controlling  her  students 
and  could  no  longer  see  to  read  to  grade 
papers  and  keep  up  with  her  other  work.  She 
was  provided  with  two  pairs  of  glasses  and 
a  hand  magnifier.  With  these  she  was  able 
to  achieve  20/60  distance  vision  in  her  better 
eye  and  could  read  Jaeger  3  (telephone  direc- 
tory) at  near  point.  She  went  back  to  her 
work  and  has  been  functioning  successfully 
with  these  lenses  for  over  a  year. 

Case  No.  4.  —  A  forty  year  old  man  came 
to  us  for  assistance  particularly  with  near- 
point  vision.  He  had  suffered  a  visual  im- 
pairment some  seven  years  before  his  first 
contact  with  us  and  had  vision  of  20/200 
with  near-point  vision  of  Jaeger  10  at  a  six- 
inch  focal  distance.  Ophthalmic  lenses  were 
of  no  assistance  to  him.  He  worked  as  a 
bench  assembler  in  one  of  the  large  industrial 
plants  in  Dayton.  He  had  17  years  seniority 
with  the  company,  but  was  in  danger  of  being 
laid  off  as  a  disability  pensioner.  His  great- 
est problem  was  his  inability  to  read  work 
sheets  and  instructions  which  came  to  the  de- 
partment. He  was  fitted  with  a  pair  of 
microscopic  bifocals.  These  gave  him  no  im- 
provement in  distance  vision.  They  did, 
however,  give  him  the  ability  to  read  print 
as  small  as  Jaeger  1  (this  print  is  smaller 
than  that  used  in  the  classified  section  of  the 
newspaper.)  The  man  not  only  kept  his  job, 
but  also  became  a  group  leader  within  a  short 


time.  Ability  to  read  work  sheets  and  instruc- 
tions, plus  the  ability  to  keep  simple  records 
necessary  for  a  group  leader  in  his  shop,  made 
a  tremendous  difference. 

I  feel  that  several  generalizations  can  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  these  examples.  First, 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  fitting  of  lenses  for  a 
specific  job  or  for  a  particular  type  of  em- 
ployment is  a  highly  specialized  skill.  The 
optometrist  or  ophthalmologist  fitting  these 
lenses  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
precise  requirements  of  the  job  under  con- 
sideration. The  particular  difficulties  of  the 
worker  must  be  evaluated  and  the  lenses  must 
be  fitted  to  accommodate  to  these  difficulties. 
Subnormal  vision  devices  and  magnification  in 
any  form  do  not  give  a  great  deal  of  adapt- 
ibility  and,  therefore,  those  particular  tasks 
which  create  the  greatest  problems  are  the 
ones  which  must  have  prime  consideration. 
If  the  patient  or  client  is  fitted  to  give  him 
the  general  use  of  his  vision,  this  may  or  may 
not  be  of  great  assistance  at  his  job. 

I  have  chosen  as  examples  in  every  instance 
the  case  where  the  client  was  already  employed. 
I  think  one  of  the  greatest  values  of  sub- 
normal vision  devices  is  to  enable  the  em- 
ployed person  to  improve  or  maintain  him- 
self on  his  present  job.  This  is  not  discount- 
ing the  value  of  these  devices  to  people  who 
have  not  yet  found  employment  or  who  are 
preparing  for  it.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  ex- 
tremely important  to  enable  the  working  in- 
dividual to  remain  in  the  job  with  which  he  is 
familiar  and  where  he  is  already  recognized 
as  proficient.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
service  must  be  provided  quickly  at  the  time 
it  becomes  necessary.  Otherwise,  the  employer 
will  become  discouraged  and  the  employee  is 
likely  to  be  dismissed  or  pensioned  and  will 
not  receive  further  consideration. 

There  are  several  other  aspects  of  the  use 
of  subnormad  vision  aids  in  employment  which 
I  would  like  to  mention.  One  is  that  the 
client  himself  must  thoroughly  understand  the 
limitations  and  lack  of  adaptability  of  many 
subnormal  vision  devices.  He  must  fully  real- 
ize that  he  still  will  face  some  problems  in 
finding  and  keeping  work.  He  must  realize 
that  he  will  have  to  continue  to  use  initia- 
tive in  finding  ways  to  do  jobs  where  his 
his    vision    is    limited.      Also,    the    employer 
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must  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  short- 
ened focal  distance  does  not  necessarily  mean 
inability  to  do  work  or  inaccuracy  in  handling 
the  job.  The  client  will  have  to  accept  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  devices  may  give  him 
an  odd  appearance  which  will  be  noticed  by 
employer  and  fellow  employees  alike.  If  a 
vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  is  involved 
in  working  with  this  client,  he  may  have  to 
give  him  some  help  in  getting  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  and  employees  be- 
cause of  this. 

We  have  found  that  low-vision  aid  devices 
can  be  helpful  in  many  tpes  of  work.  Some 
other  examples  than  those  I  have  given  might 
be:  clerical  work,  stenographic  work,  a  lay- 
out man,  a  domestic  worker,  a  minister,  a 
school  janitor  and  a  retail  store  clerk.  We 
have  had  clients  who  were  fitted  and  who  have 
been  functioning  successfully  in  all  of  these 
jobs  for  several  years. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  quickly  my 
thoughts  on  the  subject  on  the  use  of  low- 
vision  aids   in  an  employment  situation. 


1.  The  fitting  has  to  be  highly  specialized 
to  give  the  greatest  assistance  in  a  particular 
job  situation. 

2.  Even  when  the  best  work  is  done  in  this 
respect,  there  will  be  problems  related  to  poor 
vision  which  the  client  will  have  to  solve 
through  his  own  initiative  and  inventiveness. 

3.  Both  the  client  and  the  employer  must 
be  aware  of  the  advantages  and  limitations  of 
subnormal  vision  aids. 

4.  We  have  found  that  the  greatest  value 
of  our  service  in  providing  these  devices  has 
been  to  help  people  stay  in  the  jobs  that  they 
already   have. 

5.  It  often  requires  more  than  a  single  de- 
vice in  order  to  give  increased  adaptability  to 
handle   a   particular   job   situation. 

6.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  provide 
visual  rehabilitation  service  promptly  when  it 
is  needed.  Once  the  job  is  lost  or  retirement 
has  been  decreed  by  the  employer,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reinstate  the  individual  worker. 

7.  Optical  aid  devices  will  lend  themselves 
to  a  great  many  types  of  jobs  and  professions. 


FACING  OUR  COMPETITION  IN  THE  VENDING  STAND  PROGRAM 

A  Panel  Discussion 

Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  Chief 

Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

and 

Robert  J.  Braverman 
Harbridge  House.  Inc.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

MR.  RIVES'  STATEMENT 


I  think  it  most  timely  that  we  discuss  the 
Vending  Stand  Program  today,  not  only  be- 
cause many  of  you  here  are  directly  concerned 
with  the  Vending  Stand  Program,  but  because 
I  think  it  has  a  real  impact  for  all  of  you 
even  though  your  particular  interest  in  work 
for  the  blind  may  be  in  other  areas  which 
seem  remote  from  vending  stand  operations. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  you  because  I  know 
of  no  other  employment  opportunity  in  which 
more  sighted  people  every  day  see  blind  per- 


sons performing  than  in  the  Vending  Stand 
Program.  This  year  we  will  have  under  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Plan  alone  almost  2,500 
operators,  working  every  day,  being  seen  by 
thousands  of  people  every  day.  Now,  this 
has  two  real  impacts  as  I  see  it.  This  is  why 
I  think  the  Vending  Stand  Program  is  so  im- 
portant and  why  it  can  never  be  a  second- 
rate  program.  One  reason  is  that,  when  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  sighted  members 
of  the  public  see  the  vending  stand  operators 
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properly,  it  convinces  them  that  these  people 
can  perform,  thus  making  it  easier  for  the 
placement  men  whom  you  have  heard  earlier 
this  morning  to  do  their  type  of  competitive 
placing.  The  other  reason  is  that,  entirely 
aside  from  its  employment  value,  nothing,  I 
think,  has  a  greater  public  impact  than  the 
Vending  Stand  Program.  When  you  see  a 
blind  person  performing  efficiently,  compe- 
tently, it  changes  the  whole  public  attitude 
toward  the  blind.  And  it  draws  sharply  the 
contrast  between  the  beggar  on  the  street  and 
the  efficient  businessman.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  we  think  the  vending  Stand  Program 
is  important  and  why  we  are  giving  it  em- 
phasis. 

In  deciding  what  we  are  going  to  do  to 
strengthen  the  Program,  we  felt  that  training 
was  the  first  essential;  and  it  was  just  two 
years  ago  this  month  our  first  vending  stand 
course  was  held  in  San  Francisco.  There  have 
been  several  of  them  since  then.  Also,  a 
"Manual  for  Vending  Stand  Operation"  has 
been  developed.  We  are  going  to  continue 
this  training  and  the  development  of  hand- 
books and  manuals  to  meet  the  needs  of  vend- 
ing stand  supervisors.  We  believe  that,  by 
improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  supervisors, 
the  skills  of  each  individual  operator  will  be 
improved  and,  hence,  the  entire  program 
strengthened. 


In  undertaking  this  activity,  we  sought  the 
best  advice  we  could  find.  We  looked  around 
the  field  and  found  a  management  consultant 
firm  named  Harbridge  House  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  entered  into  a  contract 
with  them  to  develop  the  training  manual  and 
to  carry  out  our  training  program.  The  one 
person  who  has  had  this  primary  responsibility 
now  for  almost  three  years,  because  a  year's 
preparation  went  on  before  the  first  course 
was  offered,  is  Bob  Braverman  who  is  going 
to  be  talking  to  you  in  a  minute  or  so.  Bob 
is  exceptionally  well-qualified,  not  only  because 
he  is  an  expert  in  business  management,  but 
because  he  has  also  been  exposed  to  rehabili- 
tation through  other  studies  which  Harbridge 
House  has  done  for  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  So,  in  his  knowledge,  there 
is  a  combination  of  skill  in  business  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  merits  of  individuals  gained 
through  his  knowledge  of  rehabilitation.  I 
think  he  is  about  as  well  qualified  as  anyone 
in  the  country  to  talk  to  us  about  the  chal- 
lenge to  our  Vending  Stand  Program,  posed 
by   competition   from  vending   machines. 

After  Bob  has  made  his  remarks,  then  our 
Panel,  which  consists  of  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Strickland,  and  Mr.  Gallagher,  will  be  avail- 
able for  your  questions  and  for  questions 
which  they  may  wish  to  raise  with  each  other. 


MR.  BRAVERMAN'S  STATEMENT 


Thank  you  Mr.  Rives. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  this  morning 
to  talk  about  competition.  Every  place  one 
goes  these  days  it  seems  that  there  is  increas- 
ing competition  of  all  sorts,  and  vending  ma- 
chines are  springing  up  like  mushrooms  all 
over  the  country. 

Before  we  talk  about  the  Vending  Stand 
Program's  competition,  it  might  be  well  to 
talk  about  the  Program  and  what  it  is  for. 
As  I  see  it,  the  Program  has  two  connected 
purposes.  The  first  is  to  provide  employment 
for  blind  people  directly  by  placing  them  in 
vending  stands  as  operators.  The  second, 
perhaps  even  more  important  than  the  first, 
is  to  improve  tht  climate  of  acceptance  for 
blind   ptople   by   showing   what   they   can   do 


in  competitive  situations.  In  other  words,  the 
Program  is  a  showcase  for  all  the  blind.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  meet  competition,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  these  two  objectives.  In 
other  words,  if  competition  is  met,  but  one 
of  these  two  objectives  is  ignored,  then  the 
purpose  of  the  Vending  Stand  Program  has  not 
been  served.  There  is  no  point  to  meeting 
competition  just  for  the  sake  of  meeting  it. 
One  must  meet  competition  and  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  Program  as  well.  What  differ- 
ent kinds  of  competition  are  there  and  what 
do  they  mean  for  the  Vending  Stand  Pro- 
gram? I  know  that  many  of  you  in  the  audi- 
ence are  going  to  be  saying  that  I  am  speak- 
ing quite  generally  and  in  your  local  situation 
the  story  is  a  little  dififerent. 
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It  is  like  the  man  who  cuts  his  prices  to 
meet  competion  until  they  are  below  cost  and 
then  says  "We  lose  money  on  every  sale,  but 
we  have  a  hell  of  a  volume." 

Well,  I  do  not  know  your  local  situation  and 
I  do  not  know  what  particular  competition  each 
of  you  face.  And  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly 
how  to  meet  it.  But,  I  can  talk  generally 
about  the  kinds  of  competition  throughout 
the  country.  There  seems  to  be  four  types  — 
one  type  might  well  be  called  the  junk  opera- 
tors. They  have  little  or  no  assets,  no  plan, 
just  determination.  These  are  the  people  who 
place  a  board  on  top  of  a  garbage  can  and  a 
small  coffee  urn  on  top  of  that  and  sell  to 
anyone  who  comes  by.  I  am  sure  many  of 
you  have  seen  operations  of  this  sort  and,  in 
fact,  in  many  places  in  the  country  the  vend- 
ing stands  have  replaced  this  sort  of  operation. 

The  second  kind,  and  I  think  it  is  the  kind 
of  competition  that  most  of  you  are  quite 
familiar  with,  I  feel  is  the  commercial  vend- 
ing machines. 

The  third  are  the  caterers  and  large  food 
chains  that  put  up  cafeterias  or  in-plant  feed- 
ing eating  establishments. 

Fourth,  is  a  kind  of  competition  that  I  do 
not  think  many  of  you  have  seen  yet,  but  one 
which  I  think  will  be  coming  and  may  repre- 
sent the  most  important  kind  of  competiiton 
you  will  be  facing.  These  are  the  companies 
that  put  up  snack  bars  that  look  just  like  vend- 
ing stands.  They  will  sell  the  same  kinds  of 
merchandise  as  you  do.  These  will  become  im- 
portant competitors  because,  in  fact,  they  are 
more  profitable  than  vending  machines;  and 
as  many  of  the  catering  and  vending  machine 
companies  begin  to  realize  this,  they  will  be 
coming  into  this  field  more  and  more.  This 
is  where  competition  will  be  hitting  you  head 
on. 

Well,  if  this  is  going  to  be  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  Vending  Stand  Program,  let  us 
examine  how  you  can  meet  it.  Does  the 
Vending  Stand  Program  have  to  compete  for 
every  dollar  that  is  spent  on  cigarettts,  coffee, 
or  magazines,  or  does  it  have  a  rather  narrow 
frame  of  competition?  I  myself  think  the 
frame  of  competition  is  quite  narrow.  I  do  not 
think  it  makes  sense  to  try  to  compete  with 
every  other  organization  that  is  in  the  field  of 
selling  food  or  magazines  or  coffee  or  cigar- 


ettes. I  think  the  Vending  Stand  Program 
exists  for  the  two  purposes  we  have  men- 
tioned before:  one  is  to  provide  employment 
opportunity,  and  the  second  is  to  show  what 
a  blind  man  can  do  in  a  competitive  situation. 
In  view  of  this,  the  Vending  Stand  Program 
should  go  only  to  those  locations  in  which 
these  purposes  can  be  served.  This  means 
that  the  Vending  Stand  Program  must  reject 
those  locations  that  are  too  small  to  set  up  a 
profitable  enterprise  and  also  those  where  the 
operator  cannot  show  himself  to  advantage. 
It  must  also  reject  those  locations  that  are 
too  large.  I  have  seen  cafeterias  throughout 
the  country  which  have  a  blind  operator  who 
sits  in  a  rear  enclosed  room  and  manages  20 
sighted  employees.  I  think  those  kind  of 
stands  may  not  be  serving  the  purposes  of  the 
Vending  Stand  Program  as  well  as  those  vend- 
ing stands  where  the  public  can  see  the  opera- 
tor working.  Now,  I  would  not  want  to  tell 
you  that  managing  is  not  working,  but  that 
most  people  who  see  a  man  sitting  do  not  real- 
ize that  he  is  working.  They  think  that  the  20 
sighted  employees  are  doing  the  work  of  the 
man  who  is  sitting  there  taking  in  the  profit. 
I  think  one  must  be  careful  to  consider  that. 
But,  at  any  rate,  the  range  of  competition, 
where  the  Vending  Stand  Program  enters  in, 
is  between  the  too  large  and  the  too  small 
stands,  in  effect  for  those  locations  serving 
between  75  and  250  people.  That  is  the  area 
of  competition  that  we  are  talking  about  here. 

Now,  how  does  the  Vending  Stand  Program 
meet  the  competition  in  this  particular  area? 
What  is  it  that  the  Vending  Stand  Pro- 
gram must  have  to  allow  it  to  succeed?  Well, 
in  any  kind  of  competition,  one  of  the  most 
important  things  is  to  get  there  first.  The 
man  who  is  in  first  has  a  great  advantage 
over  those  who  follow.  Once  a  vending  stand 
is  established  in  a  particular  location,  then 
no  competing  company  will  be  able  to  shake  it 
out  without  enormously  better  service  and, 
conversely,  if  a  vending  machine  is  there  first, 
or  a  private  organization  is  there  first,  the 
Vending  Stand  Program  will  have  great  dif- 
ficulty in  replacing  it.  That  means  that  the 
Vending  Stand  Program  must  always  be  alert 
to  whatever  new  locations  are  being  built, 
must  decide,  preferably  when  the  builder's 
plans  are  being  made,  whether  a  vending  stand 
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is  going  to  be  located  in  that  particular  loca- 
tion, how  large  the  stand  will  be,  what  it  will 
sell,  what  kinds  of  people  it  will  service,  how 
it  is  going  to  be  set  up,  where  it  is  going 
to  be,  and  what  the  stand  is  going  to  look 
like.  That  means  a  lot  more  planning  in  the 
Vending  Stand  Program;  it  means  one  does 
not  wait  until  vending  machines  are  installed 
in  a  particular  place  before  he  decides  to  get 
there,  too,  and  try  to  get  a  stand  in.  The 
Vending  Stand  Program  has  to  anticipate  the 
directions  in  which  a  city  is  expanding,  where 
new  buildings  are  going  up,  what  kinds  of 
buildings  they  are  going  to  be,  what  kinds  of 
people  are  going  to  be  working  there,  what 
kinds  of  stands  are  needed.  The  Vending 
Stand  Program  must  have  quick  reaction  ca- 
pability. As  soon  as  you  find  out  that  a 
particular  location  may  be  available,  you  must 
be  there  within  a  day  and  you  must  have  your 
entire  plan  of  attack  ready.  This  means  that 
you  should  have  models  of  vending  stands 
which  you  can  show  to  people.  It  means  you 
should  have  stands  to  which  you  can  take 
people  to  show  them  how  the  program  op- 
erates. Talking  about  the  other  stands  brings 
me  to  my  next  point. 

Any  vending  stand  program  that  has  an 
eye-sore  stand,  a  stand  of  which  it  is  ashamed, 
it  seems  to  me  is  in  very  bad  trouble,  because 
every  stand  is  an  advertisement  for  the  pro- 
gram. And  a  bad  stand,  even  one  bad  stand, 
is  a  bad  advertisement.  In  many  places,  the 
philosophy  of  the  Vending  Stand  Program 
is  expand,  expand,  expand,  without  giving 
thought  to  those  stands  that  are  already  in 
existence.  If  an  existing  stand  does  not  look 
well;  if  it  has  an  inept  operator;  if  it  is  dirty, 
dingy,  damp,  or  dismal  (and  I  am  sure  you 
have  all  seen  stands  of  that  sort),  that  stand 
will  lose  more  opportunities  for  placing  the 
blind  than  a  new  stand  may  bring  in.  If  I 
were  faced  with  a  choice  between  opening  a 
new  stand  and  refurbishing  or  closing  down 
an  old  stand  which  was  an  eye-sore,  I  would 
certainly  do  the  second  because,  although  a 
new  stand  may  bring  new  opportunities  for 
placing  the  blind,  an  old  stand,  a  bad  stand, 
can  take  away  more  opportunities  than  you  can 
produce.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  program 
must  have  its  period  of  consolidation,  where 
it  thinks,  not  about  new  stands,  new   opera- 


tors, more  money,  more  numbers,  but  rather 
what  can  be  done  to  raise  the  general  level  of 
the  program  so  that  every  stand  in  existence 
is  a  place  where  people  go  to  eat  or  buy  with 
pleasure.  Every  stand  must  extend  an  invi- 
tation to  the  public  to  come  and  eat.  No 
one  should  have  to  make  allowances  or  excuses 
for  any  stand  in  the  program. 

Now,  so  far  as  selling  against  the  competi- 
tion is  concerned,  the  vending  machine  com- 
panies and  private  caterers  have  very  sophis- 
ticated and  well-trained  sales  staffs  which  do 
only  selling.  They  do  not  supervise;  they  do 
not  sit  back  in  their  office  and  make  policy; 
they  sell.  Now  selling  is  both  skill  and  an 
art,  and  more  important,  a  skill  that  not  all 
of  us  share.  It  is  not  a  disgrace  to  admit  that 
one  does  not  have  the  selling  capability,  but 
it  is  foolish  to  think  that  everybody  has  it. 
My  advice  is  to  have  every  vending  stand  pro- 
gram have  a  selling  staff  composed  of  those 
people  who  are  concerned  solely  with  negoti- 
ating for  new  locations.  Now  this  may  be 
different  from  what  has  been  done  in  the  past, 
and  I  am  not  entirely  sure  the  panel  agrees, 
but  I  think  every  organization  that  is  success- 
ful has  people  that  can  sell  and  who  want  to 
sell.  I  think  the  Vending  Stand  Program 
ought  to  have  salesmen,  and  it  ought  to  have 
managers,  and  I  do  not  think  they  need  to 
be  the  same  people.  Now,  what  is  this  that 
they  will  sell,  what  are  the  particular  quali- 
ties in  the  Vending  Stand  Program  that  are 
salable?  Well,  there  seem  to  be  two  things. 
One,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  the 
Vending  Stand  Program's  image.  Any  vend- 
ing stand  that  goes  up,  it  seems  to  me,  must 
be  light,  and  bright,  and  clean.  All  too  often 
the  thing  that  is  neglected  in  vending  stands 
is  paint;  and  though  paint  is  very  cheap,  it  is 
a  very  important  commodity  when  it  is  placed 
on  a  stand.  I  have  also  heard  it  said  that  a 
vending  stand  does  not  really  need  very  much 
light  because  the  man  running  it  is  blind  and 
cannot  read  anyway,  and  he  does  not  need 
the  light  to  see.  But  the  people  who  come 
to  the  stand  can  see,  and  they  are  repelled  by 
a  dark  stand.  Many  sighted  people  connect  the 
notion  of  darkness  with  that  of  blindness. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  something  that  a 
vending  stand  program  should  try  to  combat. 
Every   vending   stand   should   be   bright,   very 
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bright,  so  that  the  link  between  blindness  and 
darkness  is  broken  apart  and  those  two  things 
are  no  longer  asosciated. 

Now,  the  other  thing  the  Vending  Stand 
Program  is  selling  is  service.  Service  is  some- 
thing that  no  machine  can  sell.  This  means 
that  every  vending  stand  must  have  an  opera- 
tor who  is  not  only  capable  of  distinguishing 
between  37  different  kinds  of  cigarettes,  but 
who  wants  to  serve,  who  understands  that  his 
business  in  being  behind  the  vending  stand  is 
to  provide  service  to  the  public,  not  just  to 
make  money.  He  returns  something  for  your 
investment  in  him.  He  is  placed  in  a  stand 
that  you  have  put  up  for  him,  you  have  given 
him  his  initial  start,  and  now  he  owes  some- 
thing to  the  program  and  something  to  the 
blind  generally  who  support  him.  He  pays 
his  debt  by  being  a  public  relations  man  for 
the  blind.  He  owes  dedication  of  a  part  of 
his  career  to  being  a  representative  of  the 
program.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Vending  Stand  Program  must  select  those 
people  who  are  willing  and  able  to  perform 
that  public  relations'  function.  It  must  seek 
people  who  are  not  only  manually  adept  and 
can  keep  their  tempers  under  pressure,  but 
people  who  are  outgoing  and  gregarious, 
people  who  like  to  meet  the  public,  and  people 
who  are  able  to  meet  it  well,  people  with 
charm  and  poise.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
Vending  Stand  Program  often  becomes  a 
dumping  off  place  for  those  people  who  cannot 
be  placed  in  another  competitive  employment, 
and  the  Vending  Stand  Program  people  have 
told  me  that  their  counselors  frequently  give 
them  very  difficult  people  to  place,  thinking 
that  the  Vending  Stand  Program  is  a  work- 
shop. This  is  self-defeating.  The  Vending 
Stand  Program  cannot  be  a  sheltered  workshop. 
It  is  a  situation  that  displays  the  blind  right 
in  the  middle  of  a  competitive  society,  and 
the  people  who  become  vending  stand  opera- 
tors should  be  among  the  best  that  you  can 
display  to  the  public.  One  does  not  display 
to  the  public  those  people  who  are  social 
misfits.  One  displays  those  people  in  whom 
one  has  confidence.  Just  as  you  would  not 
send  a  representative  of  your  organization  of 
whom  you  were  ashamed  to  represent  you  in 
Washington,  so  you  should  not  be  sending 
people  of  whom  you  are  ashamed  to  operate 


vending     stands.      These    people     should     be 
among  the  best  in  the  program. 

Let  me  talk  generally  about  competition 
and  what  I  think  it  means  for  the  Vending 
Stand  Program.  I  have  heard  many  people 
in  the  program  complain  that  competition  is 
increasing  and  that  this  represents  a  terrible 
threat.  They  want  to  know  what  new  laws 
can  preserve  the  Vending  Stand  Program  in 
this  competition.  I  myself  cannot  feel  terribly 
sorry  for  the  Vending  Stand  Program.  I  make 
my  living  in  a  competitive  society.  I  think 
you  ought  to  make  your  living  in  a  competi- 
tive society,  too.  I  do  not  see  that  one  has 
to  seek  constantly  for  ways  for  protecting  the 
program  against  the  competition.  I  think  that 
if  you  people  really  believe  what  you  have 
been  saying  about  the  ability  of  the  blind  to 
serve  in  competive  employment,  then  you 
ought  to  act  as  though  you  believe  it.  You 
ought  to  welcome  competition.  There  is  only 
one  great  difference  between  the  Vending 
Stand  Program  and  its  competition:  that  is  that 
the  competition  is  hungry;  and  the  vending 
stand  people  may  be  too  smug.  The  com- 
petition is  out  to  make  a  buck,  they  are  ag- 
gressive and  smart;  they  are  thinking,  they  are 
planning.  But  many  people  in  the  Vending 
Stand  Program  have  been  protected  from  real 
competition  for  a  long  time,  and  I  think  it 
is  time  to  see  that  you  have  a  fight  on  your 
hands.  You  can  fight  on  their  terms.  You  can 
be  as  smart  as  they  are.  You  can  plan  as 
much  as  they  do.  Why  do  you  require  pro- 
tection from  the  law? 

I  advise  you  not  to  seek  more  protection, 
but  to  go  out  and  fight  them  on  their  own 
terms.  This  means  that  the  supervisors  in  the 
Vending  Stand  Program  have  to  be  just  as 
smart,  alert,  and  aggressive  as  the  people  who 
are  working  for  business  organizations.  It 
means  that  when  they  go  to  a  stand,  they  do 
not  do  as  one  man  told  me,  when  I  asked  what 
he  did:  "I  see  whether  it  is  dirty."  And  when 
I  said  what  do  you  do  if  it  is  dirty,  he  said 
"I  clean  it."  I  do  not  think  that  is  what  the 
vending  stand  supervisors  ought  to  be  doing. 
I  think  they  ought  to  be  learning  how  to 
manage  better.  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
learning  how  to  teach  the  operators  to  do  the 
kind  of  job  that  will  make  people  proud  of 
the  program.     They  ought  to  be  learning  how 
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to  teach  the  operators  to  be  representative  of 
the  entire  class  of  the  blind.  I  think  compe- 
tition is  a  good  thing,  because  I  think  it  is  the 
stimulant  that  is  going  to  make  the  vending 
stand  agencies  tighter  and  more  capable  or- 
ganizations than  they  have  been.  Certainly, 
we  all  know  they  have  done  great  things  in 
the  past.  But  this  competition  is  going  to 
show  whether  they  are  really  as  good  as  they 
think.  It  is  going  to  tell  whether  you  people 
really  know  your  business,  because  you  will 
be  fighting  these  people  head-on. 

Now,  I  know  you  are  all  concerned  about 
vending  machines,  but,  as  I  have  mentioned  to 
you  before,  I  think  the  real  threat  is  the 
private   operators   putting   up   snack   bars    just 


like  your  vending  stands,  because  these  are 
far  more  profitable  than  the  vending  machines. 
And,  just  as  in  the  business  world,  the  mark 
of  an  organization  that  is  well  run  and  well 
managed  is  its  ability  to  stay  profitable  in  the 
face  of  competition.  That  is  going  to  be  the 
test  of  the  Vending  Stand  Program  as  well, 
because,  I  think,  though  one  might  be  able 
to  get  protectionary  legislation  to  ward  ofiE 
the  competition,  instead,  you  people  ought 
to  go  out  and  take  them  on,  because  you  have 
here  all  the  talent,  and  all  the  skill  you  need. 
The  question  is  only  how  much  determination 
do  you  have  to  use  them. 

(Questions  to  the  Panel  from  the  audience 
are  not  reproduced  here.) 
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The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  recently 
announced  the  development  of  a  Regional  Re- 
habilitation Service  for  deaf-blind  persons. 
Since  the  publication  of  its  first  Government- 
sponsored  study  on  deaf-blindness  in  1958 
and  1959,  the  IHB  has  been  concerned  with 
implementing  the  knowledge  and  recommen- 
dations contained  in  that  seven-volume  report. 

After  lengthy  consideration  and  with  the 
encouragement  of  leaders  in  service  to  the 
blind  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  the  IHB  will  shortly 
begin  a  new  phase  of  service  in  which  deaf- 
blind  persons  will  be  oflFered  unprecedented 
opportunities.  This  new  service  will  be 
launched  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Vocational   Rehabilitation. 

OVR  funds  have  already  been  allocated 
for  the  Project  which  officially  started  its 
development  phase   on   June   1,    1962. 

The  IHB  Regional  Rehabilitation  Service 
will  be  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  long  IHB 
interest  in  deaf-blind  individuals,  dating  back 
some  fifty  years.  Having  served  more  than 
100  deaf-blind  individuals  in  recent  years,  the 
IHB  has  accumulated  a  wealth  of  experience 
that  will  be  useful  in  the  new  Project.  After 
consultation  with  State  Directors  of  Rehabili- 
tation Services  for  the  Blind  and  other  leaders 
of  private  and  public  agencies  to  ascertain  the 
need  for,  and  interest  in  such  a  project,  the 
IHB  evolved  a  design  for  a  Demonstration 
and  Research  Project  which  was  presented  to 
and  approved  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 


habilitation of  the  United   States   Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  event  is  a  fitting  climax  to  a  half- 
century  of  IHB  efforts  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
deaf-blind  persons.  During  the  past  seventeen 
years,  these  efforts  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  deep  interest  and  support  of  Dr.  Helen 
Keller.  In  an  early  expression  of  this  inter- 
est. Dr.  Keller  participated  in  the  ceremonies 
formally  opening  the  IHB  Department  of 
Services  for  Deaf -Blind  persons  in  June,  1945. 
In  recognition  of  Dr.  Keller's  unique  role 
in  the  field,  the  IHB  is  designating  its  new 
project  "The  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  Service  for 
Deaf-Blind  Persons,"  thus  honoring  Dr. 
Keller's  beloved  teacher. 

What  are  the  details  of  the  new  Project? 

The  Title: 

A  Demonstration  and  Research  Project 
Concerning  the  Development  of  a  Regional 
Rehabilitation  Service  for  Deaf-Blind  Persons. 

The  Objectives: 

1.  To  demonstrate  that  a  regional  rehabili- 
tation service  for  deaf-blind  persons  can  in- 
fluence their  lives,  enabling  some  to  return  to 
their  home  communities,  if  conditions  are 
favorable,  and  preparing  others  to  function 
successfully  on  a  long-term  basis  with  the 
continued  help  of  a  central  regional  facility. 
The  latter  group,  despite  their  need  for  pro- 
tracted service,  will   still   be  able  to  become 
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at  least  partially  self-supporting  and  find  sat- 
isfying social   outlets. 

2.  To  demonstrate  that  it  is  practical  to 
develop  cooperative  relationships  with  public 
and  private  agencies  within  a  stated  region 
of  the  United  States  and  to  use  these  relation- 
ships to  serve  deaf-blind  persons  more  effec- 
tively. 

3.  To  demonstrate  a  pattern  of  service  for 
deaf-blind  persons  that  can  be  used  as  a  pro- 
totype for  other  programs  throughout  the 
United  States. 

There  will  be  three  major  aspects  to  the 
Project: 

1.  Organization   of  the  Region 

The  region  selected  for  this  Demonstration 
and  Research  Project  will  comprise  all  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  States  from  Maine  to  North 
Carolina.  The  exact  regional  boundaries  will 
be  flexible,  depending  upon  the  needs  of  deaf- 
blind  persons  and  the  interest  of  other  states 
in  cooperating  with  the  Project. 

Initial  discussions  with  State  directors  of 
rehabilitation  and  administrators  of  other  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  have  already  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  the  Project  will  receive 
full  cooperation  from  all  states  concerned. 
Meetings  with  respresentatives  of  state  and 
national  agencies  conducted  at  the  1961  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  also  pointed  up  the 
widespread  enthusiasm  felt  by  leaders  in  the 
field  for  the  proposals. 

As  soon  as  the  Project  enters  the  service 
phase,  discussions  will  be  held  with  all  agen- 
cies concerned,  to  work  out  details  of  referral, 
distribution  of  functions,  and  patterns  of  co- 
operation between  state  and  local  agency  per- 
sonnel and  the  IHB  Project  staff.  One  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  the  Project  will  be 
the  provision  that  the  IHB  will,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  an  agency,  orient  and  train  staff  mem- 
bers in  techniques  of  working  with  deaf-blind 
persons.  It  is  hoped  that  every  state  cooperat- 
ing in  the  Project  will  ultimately  have  avail- 
able some  trained  professional  workers  capable 
of  providing  effective  service  to  the  deaf-blind. 

2.  Service  to  Deaf-Blind  Persons 

Upon     accepting     deaf- blind     persons     for 


service  from  any  state  in  the  selected  region 
for  service,  the  IHB  will,  after  initial  consid- 
eration, provide  them  with  a  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  program  including  one  or  more 
of  the  following  services  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual. 

a.  Intake 

b.  Evaluation 

c.  Training 

d.  Community  resettlement 

e.  Long-term  regional  rehabilitation 

Service  for  those  not  returning  to  their 
home  communities  will  include  continuing 
counseling,  group  work  and  recreation,  assist- 
ance with  personal  problems,  and  workshop 
employment. 

Among  the  areas  in  which  evaluation  and 
training  will  be  given  are: 

a.  Communication  skills 

b.  Skills  of  daily  living 

c.  Interpersonal    relationships 

d.  Emotional  adjustment 

e.  Vocational   and   avocational  activities 

f.  Recreational  and  social  skills 

g.  Mobility 

h.  Academic    learning,    including    reading, 
writing,  and  computing 

i.    Braille  reading  and  writing 

j.    Use  of  special  devices 

k.  Home      activities,      including      domestic 
science  and  home  repair 

1.    Use  of  tools  and  machines 

An  important  aspect  of  the  Project  service 
will  be  its  focus  upon  identifying  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  deaf-blind  person  and  making 
available  to  him  every  resource  which  he  needs 
to  develop  these  potentialities.  To  this  end, 
the  IHB  will  use  a  team  of  specialists  in  the 
various  disciplines  to  complement  the  existing 
IHB  staff.  Although  specialized  help  will  be 
given  when  needed,  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  offer  some  service,  at  least,  through  the 
regular  IHB  structure,  thus  encouraging  the 
deaf-blind  person  to  preceive  himself  as  ca- 
pable of  functioning  with  other  less  handi- 
capped individuals. 
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3.  Research 

Data  about  the  work  performed  in  the 
Project  will  be  collected  by  a  research  staff 
which  will  analyze  the  information,  record  it, 
and  prepare  written  reports.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  data  presented  will  support  the  basic 
hypothesis  of  the  Project — that  deaf-blind  per- 
sons can  be  rehabilitated  by  a  regional  pro- 
gram of  this  type. 

The  IHB  regards  the  Anne  Sullivan  Macy 
Service  for  Deaf-Blind  Persons  as  one  of  the 
most  important  undertakings  in  the  history  of 
the  agency.  We  at  the  IHB  are  convinced 
that  deaf-blind  persons  can  be  helped  to  lead 
useful   and   happy   lives    if   given   the   proper 


services  and  opportunities.  We  feel  that  our 
Project  will  clearly  demonstrate  this  in  terms 
which  will  establish  this  idea  in  the  minds  of 
all  persons  in  rehabilitation.  If,  by  reason  of 
our  efforts,  we  can  open  some  doors  for  deaf- 
blind  persons  and  develop  an  atmosphere  of 
understanding  and  helpfulness  for  them  in 
their  own  communities,  our  Project  will  have 
achieved  its  objectives. 

THE  IHB  REGISTER 

There  are  60  deaf-blind  men  and  30  deaf- 
blind  women  currently  on  the  IHB  Register. 
Sixty-five  of  these  individuals  are  receiving 
direct  services. 


DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN,  PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Litt.D.,  Director 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  as  well  as  a  privilege 
to  participate  in  this  panel  in  which  official 
announcement  is  made  to  the  American  Asso- 
citions  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  of  the  project 
to  be  known  as  the  "Anne  Sullivan  Macy 
Service  for  Deaf-Blind  Persons." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  service  has 
been  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  a 
Perkins  alumnus  in  whom  we  take  great  pride. 
His  work  since  leaving  Perkins  with  deaf- 
blind  persons  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  at  Brooklyn  has  been  of  a  pioneering 
nature,  and  indeed,  in  many  respects,  has  been 
the  only  program  for  deaf-blind  adults  to 
whom  we  can  refer  clients  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

Our  experience  with  deaf-blind  children 
throws,  I  think,  some  light  on  the  problems 
which  Dr.  Salmon  and  his  staff  are  facing. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  problem  of  num- 
bers. Fortunately,  there  are  very  few  deaf- 
blind  persons  of  any  age  in  the  United  States. 
This,  however,  makes  the  problems  of  serving 
them  all  the  more  difficult,  for  it  means  that 
public  ignorance  is  unusually  extensive  and 
provisions  for  their  care  almost  entirely  neg- 
ligible. 


We  are,  however,  encouraged  to  discovei 
that  there  is  a  considerable  interest  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  deaf-blind  among  the  general  pub- 
lic. We  released  a  film  called  "Children  of 
the  Silent  Night"  which  deals  with  the  educa- 
tion of  a  deaf-blind  child.  While  we  expected 
that  this  would  be  of  interest  to  specialists, 
we  find  that  it  has  proved  very  popular  and  is 
being  shown  on  television  on  an  average  of 
once  a  week,  and  to  many  groups  of  all  kinds. 
I  think  that  the  experience  with  the  play  and 
film  "The  Miracle  Worker"  bears  out  this 
feeling   of  public   interest. 

Offsetting  the  problem  of  small  numbers, 
and  complicated  by  it,  is  the  fact  that  services 
needed  are  more  intensive  than  for  almost 
any  kind  or  combination  of  handicaps.  With 
two  major  senses  lacking,  communication  with 
the  outside  world  is  almost  entirely  broken  off. 
Communication,  of  course,  as  an  infant  dem- 
onstrates, is  more  than  speech.  There  are 
ways  of  getting  around  the  handicap  of  mute- 
ness which  usually  accompanies  deafness,  but 
these  require  that  the  communicatee  as  well 
as  the  communicator  should  understand  the 
"language"  in  use.  Communication  tends  to 
be  limited  to  a  very  small  group.     It  is  like 
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living  in  a  world  in  which  you  can  speak  only 
the  native  tongue  of  some  primitive  African 
tribe,  and  before  you  can  relate  to  others  you 
have  to  persuade  them  that  it  is  worthwhile 
learning   this   dialect  also. 

Inevitably,  the  number  of  persons  who  will 
be  associated  with  the  deaf-blind  client  are 
going  to  be  fewer  than  normally  would  be  the 
case.  While  this  small  group  may  acquire  the 
characteristics  of  a  united  brotherhood,  such 
as  Henry  V  extolled  before  Agincourt,  "We 
few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers," 
from  the  client's  point  of  view  the  smallness 
of   this   group   is   definitely   inhibiting. 

The  smallness  of  the  group  also  means  that 
regional  services  rather  than  local  services  are 
needed,  even  though  this  means  separation  of 
a  client  from  his  home  and  community  in 
many  cases.  Our  own  experiences  at  Perkins 
has  been  that  we  find  it  necessary  to  accept  chil- 
dren from  any  place,  including  even  overseas. 
There  are  eight  schools  for  the  deaf-and-the- 
blind  scattered  around  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding Alabama,  New  York,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Iowa,  California  and  Washington  State,  as 
well  as  Perkins.  Several  of  these  accept  chil- 
dren only  from  their  own  states,  others  will 
accept  them  from  different  neighborhoods.  In 
spite  of  this,  we  have  in  the  last  five  years 
had  children  from  no  fewer  than  26  states  and 
4  overseas  regions.  For  some  of  these  chil- 
dren Perkins  is  not  the  school  nearest  their 
own  home,  but  it  is  the  only  one  which,  when 
they  needed  schooling,  had  a  vacancy  avail- 
able. We  actually  have  one  child  whose  home 
is  within  thirty  miles  of  a  state  school  for  the 
blind  offering  services  to  deaf-blind  children, 
but  who,  at  the  appropriate  moment,  could 
not  be  admitted  and  whose  parents  prefer  to 
have  their  daughter  continue  with  us  rather 
than  "swap  horses  in  mid-stream." 

The  problem  of  evaluation  of  deaf-blind 
clients  is  an  extremely  difficult  one.  At 
Perkins  we  found  it  necessary  to  create  a  spe- 
cial screening  team  made  up  of  various  mem- 
bers of  our  department.  This  team  goes  out 
to  evaluate  children  who  for  some  reason  or 
other  cannot  be  brought  to  us  conveniently 
for  study.  Already  the  team  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  the  United  States  and  in  several 
foreign   countries. 

The  problem  of  training  personnel  is,  per- 


haps, the  greatest  of  all  which  agencies  face 
in  working  with  deaf-blind  clients.  In  our 
case,  we  have  attempted  to  solve  this  by  estab- 
lishing a  program  for  training  teachers  of  the 
deaf-blind  in  association  with  Boston  Univer- 
sity. This  course,  which  has  been  certified  by 
the  Conference  of  Executives  of  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf,  is  the  only  one  known 
to  us  on  a  graduate  level.  Although  it  has 
enabled  us  to  increase  the  number  of  deaf- 
blind  children  enrolled  from  5  to  over  30 
since  it  started,  and  although  we  have  pro- 
vided a  small  number,  5  or  6  I  believe,  of 
trained  teachers  to  other  schools,  we  are  still 
in  a  situation  where  we  cannot  possibly  ac- 
cept all  the  pupils  who  wish  to  come  to  us. 

Dr.  Salmon's  problem  may  be  di£Ferent  from 
ours  since  most  of  his  clients  will  have  lost 
their  hearing  in  adulthood  and  have  accept- 
able speech.  Most  of  our  energies  are  ex- 
pended in  giving  speech  to  children  who  either 
had  none  or  very  little  when  deafness  set  in. 
However,  the  worker  with  adult  deaf-blind 
still  needs  to  wrestle  with  the  problem  of 
communication  and,  still  more,  wrestle  with 
the  problem  of  persuading  family,  prospec- 
tive employers  and  others  in  the  community 
to  wrestle  with  the  problem  also. 

Perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  work  for 
the  handicapped,  public  education  is  involved. 
By  and  large,  the  deaf  and  blind  or  crippled 
person  can  establish  rapport  with  his  own 
community  either  unaided  or  with  a  minimum 
of  assistance.  With  the  deaf-blind  this  is 
virtually  impossible.  The  rapport  has  to  be 
created,  by  others,  and  this  usually  involves 
intensive  as  well  as  extensive  counseling  with 
as  wide  a  group  of  persons  as  is  possible. 

Such  programs  are  expensive.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  per  capita  cost  of  servicing  a 
deaf-blind  adult  is  likely  to  be  at  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  but  I  do  know  that  it 
costs  us  over  $9,000  a  year  to  educate  a  deaf- 
blind  child.  Half  of  this  is  provided  by  the 
agency  referring  the  child  and  the  other  half 
we  make  ourselves  responsible  for  raising. 
These  costs  are  high  and  have  to  be  justified 
in  terms  of  results  which  raises,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  question  of  all  —  what  are  our 
aims  when  we  work  with  a  deaf-blind  person? 

It  is  easy  to  say,  of  course,  that  our  aims 
are  the  same  as  any  other  groups,  namely,  to 
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develop  the  maximum  potential  of  the  client; 
but  what  if  this  maximum  merely  makes  the 
client  an  almost  imperceptibly  more  valuable 
member  of  society.  This  can  often  happen 
with  the  deaf-blind.  There  may  be  no  ques- 
tion of  economic  independence  or  even  social 
independence.  There  may  be  only  the  ability 
to  make  some  minor  contribution  which  is  of 
infinitely  greater  importance  to  the  client  him- 
self than  to  anyone  else.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  what  we  need  to  accept  as  a  reasonable  role 
if  we  are  not  content  to  see  our  clients  vege- 
tate in  institutions  or  on  the  back  porch  neg- 
lected and  as  Helen  Keller  has  so  often  said, 
'".   .   .   the  loneliest   persons   on   earth." 

Fortunately,  the  brilliant  successes  of  some 
deaf-blind  persons,  such  as  Helen  Keller,  Bob 


Smithdas  and  Richard  Kinney,  help  to  condi- 
tion the  public  towards  the  possibilities  of  the 
deaf-blind.  There  is  only  limited  value  in 
this  and  some  danger  when  a  client  fails  to 
soar  to  great  heights,  and  disappointment  re- 
sults. Nevertheless,  they  have  set  standards 
which  everyone  can  understand.  But  it  is 
probable  that  even  with  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices extending  over  several  years,  only  a  small 
handful  of  deaf-blind  persons  will  prove  cap- 
able of  outstanding  progress. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  not  only  the  agency 
involved  but  all  concerned,  including  those 
who  supply  the  funds,  will  accept  this  moder- 
ate success  as  a  genuine  contribution  to  human 
betterment. 


DEAF-BLIND  PERSONS  AND  THEIR  NEEDS 

M.  Robert  Barnett.  Executive  Director 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


In  an  effort  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible 
to  the  essential  purpose  of  this  particular  meet- 
ing, it  is  my  intention  to  present  certain  in- 
formation which  we  believe  to  be  pertinent 
to  a  study  of  the  possibilities  of  expansion  of 
opportunities  for  persons  who  are  deaf  as  well 
as  blind.  I  would  also  like  to  convey  to  you 
an  expression  of  the  attitude  of  the  Founda- 
tion, not  only  toward  the  newly  initiated 
"Anne  Sullivan  Macy  Service  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind",  but  also  toward  the  probable  need  for 
additional  similar  regional  projects. 

This  contribution  to  the  program,  there- 
fore, will  be  in  three  parts.  The  first  will  be 
a  report  of  statistics  which  the  AFB  has  avail- 
able with  regard  to  the  incidence  of  deaf- 
blindness;  the  second  will  be  a  brief  report  of 
AFB's  own  service  program;  the  third,  a  sum- 
mary of  comments  about  the  IHB  regional 
service.  I  am  asking  Mr.  Harold  Roberts, 
the  Director  of  Field  Services  for  AFB,  to  pre- 
sent the  statistical  review  to  you  which  has 
been  supplied  to  us  by  Miss  Annette  Dins- 
more,  Consultant  on  Services  to  the  Deaf- 
Blind  on  our  staff.  (Statistical  tabulations 
follow  conclusion  of  paper.) 


In  summary,  of  particular  significance  to 
be  noted  in  these  statistics  is  that  there  is 
almost  an  equal  number  of  men  and  women 
among  those  known  to  the  AFB  who  are  deaf- 
blind;  that  there  seems  to  be  a  rather  heavier 
concentration  of  deaf-blind  persons  in  what 
might  be  called  the  New  England  or  North- 
eastern states;  and  that  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  all  those  known  to  us  are  not  totally 
deaf  but,  rather  hard  of  hearing.  These  fac- 
tors have  definite  implications  for  educational 
or  rehabilitation  planning. 

With  regard  to  the  Foundation's  own  pro- 
gram, we  have  continued  for  a  number  of 
years — since  the  creation  of  a  formal  depart- 
ment of  Services  to  the  Deaf- Blind  in  1945 
— to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
budget  to  this  specialized  field.  Over  the  past 
several  years,  the  amount  expended  has  ranged 
from  about  $65,000  to  $75,000  each  year. 
Included  are:  assistance  for  tuition  for  young 
deaf-blind  children;  scholarships  for  deaf- 
blind  college  students;  evaluation  and  treat- 
ment of  potentially  educable  children;  gifts 
of  certain  appliances,  such  as  the  teletouch 
machine   or   hearing   aids;   the  publication   of 
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a  Braille  periodical  called  Touch  and  Go, 
and  staff  travel  to  provide  intensive  consulta- 
tion to  staffs  of  local  agencies. 

In  view  of  the  changing  times  and  since 
there  undoubtedly  will  be  increased  need  for 
various  types  of  services  which  are  appropri- 
ate to  national  voluntary  agencies,  we  have 
determined  that  the  Foundation  should  as- 
semble an  advisory  committee  to  its  Depart- 
ment of  Services  to  the  Deaf-Blind.  Our 
President,  Mr.  Jansen  Noyes,  Jr.,  recently  in- 
vited to  membership  and  has  had  enthusiastic 
acceptance  from  the  following:  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Thompson,  President,  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind;  Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director, 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind;  Miss  Bernice 
McCrary  of  California;  Mr.  Winfield  S.  Rum- 
sey.  Director,  San  Francisco  Lighthouse;  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Coplen,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Mr. 
Richard  Kinney,  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind, 
Winetka,  111.;  Mr.  Boyce  Williams,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  and 
a  member  of  the  Foundation's  Board  of 
Trustees,  will  be  the  Chairman. 

It  is  expected  that  this  committee  will  meet 
under  our  auspices  in  the  fall  to  intensively 
reexamine  all  of  our  existing  services  on  be- 
half of  deaf-blind  persons  and,  during  the 
coming  year,  make  recommendations  with  re- 
gards to  both  policy  and  content. 

I  would  now  like  to  read  to  you  a  statement 
with  regard  to  the  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  Serv- 
ice for  Deaf-Blind  which  was  written  for  pub- 
lication in  the  IHB  Reporter  several  weeks 
ago.  This  brief  article  summarizes  the  Foun- 
dation's opinion  quite  concisely,  especially 
with  regard  to  what  we  consider  are  the  really 
strong  points   of  the   new  enterprise. 

Written  for  IHB  Reporter 

From   American    Foundation    for   the 

Blind,  Inc. 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett, 

Executive  Director 

"To  say  that  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind's  Trustees  and  staff  are  interested 
in  the  IHB's  expanded  service  program 
for  deaf-blind  adults  is  an  understatement. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  just  a  gesture  of  simple 


goodwill  for  us  to  express  our  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  —  and  here  are  some  of  the 
reasons   why. 

""Because  of  the  close  association  with  Miss 
Helen  Keller  which  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  has  enjoyed  since  the  early 
1920's,  the  Foundation  has  long  been  per- 
meated with  a  deep  concern  about  the  special 
problems  of  people  who  are  deaf  as  well  as 
blind.  One  might  say  that  it  has  been  an 
unavoidable  and  basic  part  of  the  training  of 
all  Foundation  personnel  to  know  the  famous 
story  of  Anne  Sullivan  and  the  youthful  Helen 
Keller,  and  know  it  intimately  and  directly. 
So  many  of  us  on  so  many  occasions,  both 
routine  and  major,  have  had  in  a  very  humble 
way  to  be  a  friend,  teacher  or  companion  to 
some  deaf-blind  person.  Our  personal  expos- 
ure, therefore,  has  given  us  a  very  deep  con- 
viction of  the  real  strength  of  Miss  Keller's 
"Teacher" — and  we  view  with  applause  the 
formation  of  IHB's  expanded  program  with 
the  symbolic  title  of  the  "Anne  Sullivan  Macy 
Services    for   Deaf-Blind    Persons.' 

"Since  1945,  the  Foundation  has  formal- 
ized its  own  national  efforts  on  behalf  of 
deaf-blind  persons  through  the  creation  in  its 
administrative  structure  of  a  well-staffed  de- 
partment. Nevertheless,  no  one  national 
agency,  with  the  usual  limitations  of  funds 
and  energy  and  remoteness  from  client  serv- 
ice, can  amass  the  data  that  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  techniques  and  service. 
Whatever  small  accomplishment  our  own  ef- 
forts may  show,  they  could  not  have  hap- 
pened without  the  pioneering  and  continu- 
ing efforts  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind. 

'"Superficially  one  might  say  that  the  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy  Service  for  Deaf-Blind  Persons 
really  is  not  greatly  different  from  what  the 
IHB  has  been  doing  for  many  years.  How- 
ever, the  Foundation  sees  it  as  significantly 
different  and  substantially  strengthened  in  the 
following  four  ways. 

""1.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  IHB 
will  arrange  for  field  visits  to  the  home  and 
community  of  a  prospective  trainee  in  advance 
of  his  or  her  admission.  It  clearly  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  serv- 
ice for  the  individual  as  well  as  to  the  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  of  the  total  program  if  this 
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advance  screening,  counseling  and  prepara- 
tion occurs. 

"2.  It  is  possibly  even  more  satisfying  to 
know  that  IHB  will  arrange  for  a  direct  rep- 
resentative of  the  center  to  assist  in  the  re- 
orientation of  the  deaf-blind  individual  to  his 
or  her  home  and  community  upon  completion 
of  training.  Again,  the  eventual  success  of  the 
individual  in  his  use  of  new  skills  and  his  ap- 
preciation of  his  own  individuality  can  be 
greatly  supported  by  such  post-training  coun- 
seling. Indeed,  this  one  factor  alone  cn- 
doubtedly  will  prevent  many  failures  and  dis- 
appointments. 

""3.  There  are  many  in  our  field  that  be- 
lieve we  'already  konw  a  lot'  about  deaf-blind 
people,  their  special  characteristics  and  prob- 
lems. There  are  those  who  disparage  the  need 
for  research.  We,  however,  draw  satisfaction 
again  from  the  fact  that  IHB  undoubtedly  will 
be  able  through  research  to  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  literature  of  knowledge  about 
the  impact  of  the  double  handicap  upon  the 
personality  and  ways  to  apply  that  knowledge. 


"4.  As  a  result  of  IHB's  expanded  capacity 
for  all  of  the  foregoing,  there  undoubtedly 
will  be  a  much  needed  advance  of  knowledge 
about  methods  of  instruction  and  counseling 
in  all  facets  of  education  and  rehabilitation 
of  deaf-blind  persons.  The  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  will  be  pleased  to  assist 
IHB  at  any  time  in  providing  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation  its  findings  in  this  all  important 
matter.  Especially  do  we  hope  that  IHB  will 
add  to  its  already  substantial  knowledge  of 
the  ways  to  overcome  a  deaf-blind  person's 
greatest  problem — that  of  communication  with 
others. 

"We  believe,  like  IHB,  that  there  undoubt- 
edly is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  a  need 
for  similar  regional  facilities  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  demonstration  made 
and  the  experience  gained  under  the  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy  Service  for  Deaf-Blind  Per- 
sons' program  clearly  will  help  similar  activi- 
ties to  understand  the  problem  and  meet  that 
need  on  a  basis  more  effectively  designed  to 
insure  their  own  success." 


STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  ON  DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN 
AS  OF  JANUARY  1,  1962 


As  of  January  1,  1962,  the  total  number  of 
deaf-blind  children  in  the  United  States, 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  registered  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  390. 

Of  the  390  children: 

187  are  living  at  home  and  not  enrolled 
in  any  educational  program. 

89  are  enrolled  in  departments  for  deaf- 
blind  children  (plus  1  child  from 
Canada  and  1  child  from  China). 

9  are  enrolled  in  programs  for  the  deaf. 

10  are  enrolled  in  programs  for  the 
blind. 

1  is  receiving  tutoring  at  home. 

14  are  enrolled  in  other  educational 
programs  (schools  for  physically  handi- 
capped children,  cerebral  palsied  chil- 
dren, programs  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, etc.). 


80  are  in  institutions   for  the  mentally 
deficient. 

Of  the  390  children: 

23  are  five  years  of  age  and  under. 
359  are  between  the  ages  of  6-19. 
8  age  unknown. 

An  additional  register,  the  "Watching  List", 
contains  the  names  of  50  children  with  com- 
bined visual  and  auditory  handicaps  who  have 
not  been  classified  as  deaf-blind.  Classification 
in  this  register  is  based  upon  one  or  more  of 
the  following  criteria: 

a)  Indication  of  the  possible  progressive 
nature  of  existing  hearing  and/or  visual  im- 
pairments. 

b)  Indication  of  the  possible  inability  to 
continue  functioning  satisfactoritly  in  present 
program. 

Of  this  group  2  are  5  years  of  age  or  under 
and,  48  are  between  the  ages  of  6-19- 
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DEAF-BLIND  PERSONS  AND  THEIR  NEED 
AS  SEEN  BY  A  NATIONAL  AGENCY 

Joseph  Hunt,  Assistant  Director 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Washington,  D.C. 


No  aspect  of  government  is  so  characteristic 
of  our  country  as  our  treatment  of  minorities. 
When  a  minority  is  not  only  small,  but  physi- 
cally handicapped,  sometimes  the  force  of  its 
cause  is  greater  than  its  numerical  size  because 
of  its  emotional  appeal,  yet  in  our  massive 
population,  this  Is  not  really  so  influential  as 
it  seems.  The  public  imagination  is  fired  from 
time  to  time  by  the  hard  living  conditions  of  a 
particular  group  who  have  suffered  what  seems 
an  inconsolable  loss.  But  the  flame  dies  down 
again  and  is  never  so  widespread  as  the  zealots 
of  a  particular  cause  suppose  it  is  in  the  more 
hopeful    moments. 

No  identifiable  minority  is  so  small  as  those 
who  are  both  deaf  and  blind.  Moreover, 
when  it  is  a  question  of  articulating  their 
problems  and  eliciting  responses  to  their  needs, 
they  have  an  obvious  built-in  disadvantage 
which  no  one  in  his  right  mind  would  try  to 
disguise   with   an   easy   coating   of   optimism. 

We  are  not  up  against  a  new  question  when 
we  ask  ourselves  what  a  national  agency  can 
do  even  for  the  most  distressed  individual's 
very  personal,  down-to-earth  problems.  Yet 
a  national  agency  is  disadvantaged  like  a  giant 
trying  to  carve  cherry  stones  when  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  intimate  personal  problems. 
It  is  not  enough  to  recognize  a  need,  to  stir 
our  stumps  and  get  busy.  This  is  utterly  futile 
unless  we  produce  something  actually  useful 
and  meaningful. 

And  yet  as  we  have  looked  more  deeply  into 
this  whole  subject  year  by  year  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  human  problem  which  puts  a 
heavier  burden  on  family,  village  or  any  other 
grass  roots  social  organism  than  does  the  prob- 
lem of  combined  hearing-and-sight  loss. 

We  have  slowly  recognized  that  the  major 
problem  of  blindness  is  not  that  communities 
are  overwhelmed  by  numbers  of  blind  people, 
but  that  both  communities  and  blind  people 


are  isolated  and  thereby  overwhelmed  by  a 
kind  of  loneliness  in  problem  solving;  and 
missing  the  advantages  of  collective  efforts. 
Both  the  individual  suffering  from  an  atypical 
problem  and  a  society  struggling  to  help  him 
have  a  disproportionate  and  crucial  stake  in 
all  kinds  of  metropolises,  clearing  houses,  or 
meccas.  This  suggests  very  strongly  a  problem 
that  individuals  cannot  solve  for  themselves, 
or  solve  so  well  as  they  can  together.  Such, 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  re- 
garded the  problems  of  blindness  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  this  has  included  the  prob- 
lems of  blindness  combined  with  deafness, 
even  when  we  have  not  known  what  to  do 
about  the  latter. 

When  I  consider  the  problems  which  go 
with  the  combined  impairment  of  sight  and 
hearing,  it  is  of  course  natural  for  me  in  my 
position  to  ask  myself  the  question:  Just  what 
should  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
do  to  help  now  and  over  a  long  period  of 
time? 

No  matter  where  you  begin  to  work  on  this 
question,  you  come  in  the  end  to  the  need 
for  people  and  for  investing  in  them.  You 
come  to  the  need  for  a  very  special  kind  of 
people.  I  do  not  think  a  national  program  for 
the  deaf-blind  could  invest  too  heavily  in  find- 
ing and  in  bolstering  the  constructive  character 
and  the  creative  personality.  And,  in  this  ex- 
tremely difficult  problem,  communication  with 
truly  wise  people  at  the  grass  roots  has  been 
indispensable.  I  really  do  not  know  what  we 
would  have  done  without  the  sterling  qualities 
of  Peter  Salmon  in  this  area  where  the  human 
element  is  crucial. 

Recently  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation approved  a  pilot  demonstration  project 
to  develop  a  regional  service  for  deaf-blind 
persons.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  measures 
to  meet  a  responsibility  over  which  our  whole 
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Staff  feels  very  sincere  concern.  Once  again 
this  is  in  partnership  with  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind.  And  once  again  Mr.  Peter 
Salmon  is  the  friend  of  man  willing  to  under- 
take a  project  which  might  cause  the  staunch- 
est  soul  to  hold  back.  Peter  will  have  full 
responsibility  for  the  total  project  and  will 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Administrative  and 
Planning  Committee  of  the  project. 

The  purposes  of  the  project  will  be  ( 1 )  to 
demonstrate  the  values  of  a  regional  rehabili- 
tation service  for  deaf-blind  persons;  (2)  to 
demonstrate  the  techniques  through  which 
State  and  local  rehabilitation  agencies  may 
cooperate  with  a  regional  rehabilitation  serv- 
ice for  deaf-blind  persons;  (3)  to  demonstrate 
a  pattern  of  comprehensive  service  which  will 
maximize  the  development  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion potential  of  deaf-blind  clients;  and  (4) 
to  demonstrate  and  report  the  administrative 
and  service  procedures  used  in  such  a  regional 
rehabilitation  service  which  can  serve  as  guides 
to  the  establishment  of  other  similar  centers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

And,  as  we  consider  this  undertaking,  we 
look  back  on  the  seven  volumes  published  by 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  at  the  cul- 
mination of  its  first  OVR-supported  project 
for  deaf-blind  persons.  In  these  publications, 
the  point  was  repeatedly  made  that  the  find- 
ings of  the  study  should  be  implemented  in 
program  terms.  We  have  taken  this  admoni- 
tion to  heart  in  the  OfHce  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, and  we  are  glad,  indeed,  that  once 
again  we  are  to  move  ahead  on  problems  of 
the  deaf-blind  with  the  IHB. 

Those  who  have  given  any  attention  to  the 
deeply  touching  and  poignant  writings  of  deaf- 
blind  people  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  all- 
important  element  of  human  relationships  on 
the  very  highest  levels  of  altruism  and  friend- 
ship. Perhaps  some  of  the  most  eloquent 
words  in  the  human  language  are  utterances 
of  deaf-blind  people  concerning  those  who 
have  helped  them.  There  is  a  kind  of  haunt- 
ing magic  to  it,  especially  Laura  Bridgman's 
speaking  of  Dr.  Howe  as  "The  noblest  visitor." 

For  this  reason  I  think  it  may  be  profitable 
to  stop  and  ask  ourselves:  What  are  the  most 
noticeable  characteristics  of  the  constructive 
character  and  the  creative  personality? 

The  first  attribute  I   would  like  to  list   is 


one  which  is  sometimes  rated  too  high  and 
sometimes  too  low,  but  seldom  calculated  at 
its  true  and  sterling  worth.  I  refer  to  smart- 
ness, brains,  intelligence.  I  hasten  to  add 
that  there  is  no  human  trait  which  is  so 
easily  made  ruinous  by  the  adulation  of 
others  or  by  the  conceit  of  the  possessor. 
This  brings  me  to  the  second  all-important 
attribute  of  the  constructive  character  and 
creative  personality:  humility,  the  common 
touch,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  the  reali- 
zation of  our  mutual  humanity,  our  relative 
importance  and  unimportance.  Very  close  to 
this  attribute,  indeed  almost  indistinguishable 
from  it,  is  friendship  with  the  world,  the 
ability  to  relate  to  an  isolated  individual  as 
well  as  to  the  whole  ball  park,  but  not  take 
the  part  of  isolation  against  the  world.  The 
constructive  character  and  creative  personality 
is  characterized  by  the  gift  for  saying  those 
things  which  make  people  feel  better  toward 
each  other,  their  country  and  the  world. 
Winston  Churchill  and  our  own  President 
are  eminent  examples  of  characters  and  per- 
sonalities with  this  quality.  This  leads  us  to 
another  trait  very  closely  related:  articulate- 
ness,  communicativeness  and  all  that  these 
things  mean  in  the  way  of  willingness  to  put 
out,  to  go  out  of  our  way,  to  go  the  second 
mile. 

Clearly  the  constructive  character  and  cre- 
ative personality  is  social  in  tendency  to  the 
point  where  no  one  could  doubt  its  willing- 
ness to  fraternize,  and  this  must  come  out, 
not  only  in  action,  but  in  words. 

As  we  come  to  words,  we  have  arrived  at 
something  even  a  little  more  important  in 
programs  for  deaf-blind  people  than  they  are 
in   other  areas   in  our  civilization. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  when  you  can 
draw  out  a  certain  amount  of  approval  by 
speaking  against  words,  and  it  is  a  signal  to 
sophisticated  persons  that  you  are  doing  this 
if  you  talk  about  verbalizing,  or  if  you  brand 
someone's  talk  semantics. 

A  very  brief  essay  in  Look  Magazine  not 
long  ago  took  exception  to  this  as  follows, 
saying  of  words:  "They  sing.  They  hurt. 
They  teach.  They  sanctify.  They  were  man's 
first,  immeasurable  feat  of  magic.  They  lib- 
erated us  from  ignorance  and  our  barbarous 
past.     For,  without  these  marvelous  scribbles 
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which  build  letters  into  words,  words  into 
sentences,  sentences  into  systems  and  sciences 
and  creeds,  man  would  be  forever  confined  to 
the  self-isolated  prison  of  the  scuttlefish  or  the 
chimpanzee.  'A  picture  is  worth  ten  thousand 
words'  goes  the  timeworn  Chinese  maxim, 
'But,'  one  writer  tartly  said,  'it  takes  words  to 
say  that.'  " 

Those  of  us  who  are  in  the  rehabilitation 
field  are  foolish,  indeed,  if  we  do  not  keep 
constantly  in  mind  a  realization  that  our  busi- 
ness is  trouble;  and,  whereas  compassion  must 
go  into  all  we  do,  so  must  steadiness  in  emo- 
tional tone.  This  tone  must  respect.  It 
must  not  patronize,  and  this  includes  avoid- 
ance of  that  subtlest  patronage  whereby  we  let 
people  off  too  easy,  not  holding  them  up  to 
the   best  that   is   in   them. 

It  is  refreshing,  indeed,  when  we  encounter 
a  practitioner  who  has  worked  all  the  way 
through  with  large  numbers  of  individuals  and 
who  is  also  skillful  enough  with  words  to 
give  some  idea  of  how  he  thinks  he  does 
what    he    does. 

Dr.  Herbert  Talbot  is  a  physician  who  has 
had  deep  and  wide  experience  with  the  treat- 
ment of  patients  with  spinal  cord  injuries.  In 
writing  of  this  he  says,  "I  hope  I  may  be 
forgiven  for  referring  now  and  again  to  my 
own  experience  with  the  severely  disabled.  I 
do  so  because  an  undertaking  so  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  personal  relationship  can  best 
be  described  in  terms  of  persons.  My  work 
has  been  among  patients  with  spinal  cord 
injury  or  disease  that  has  rendered  them 
paraplegic  or  quadraplegic.  What  I  have 
learned  from  them  has  come  from  having 
known  them — almost  a  thousand  of  them  in 
all — personally." 

Another  observation  of  his  is:  "Nothing 
illustrates  better  the  intensely  individualistic 
philosophy  that  still  prevails  in  the  United 
States,  despite  the  cries  of  the  alarmists,  than 
the  resistance  so  frequently  offered  to  rehabili- 
tation efforts.  This  is  seldom  overt,  being  far 
more  often  manifested  by  apathy  or  lack  of 
interest  than  by  hostility.  But  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  our  own  people,  even  when  dis- 
abled, do  not  take  kindly  to  having  their 
lives  worked  out  for  them." 

Neither  those  engaged  in  rehabilitation,  nor 
disabled  groups  of  people,  are  particularly  fond 


of  taking  this  fact  out  and  looking  it  over. 
Dr.  Talbot,  however,  examines  it  from  a  num- 
ber of  viewpoints,  telling,  for  instance,  of  a 
visitor  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who 
threw  up  her  hands  at  the  way  he  custom- 
built  his  program  to  the  needs  of  individual 
patients.  However,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "Para- 
doxically, it  is  just  that  individuality  which 
we  must  so  sedulously  cultivate  that  places 
so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success." 

Then  he  returns  most  firmly  to  his  basic 
principle,  saying,  "Unless  that  individuality  is 
encouraged  there  can  be  no  success  worthy  of 
the  name." 

His  sorrow  and  chagrin  are  reserved  for 
"Those  quarters  where  efficiency  is  esteemed 
more  than  human  dignity." 

We  all  know  well  what  he  is  getting  at, 
even  though  we  hate  to  admit  it.  We  all 
know  programs  for  blind  people  which  sweep 
clients  through  without  any  real  regard  for 
whether  or  not  their  feet  touch  the  ground. 
But,  fortunately,  we  know  as  well  the  kind  of 
meticulous  work  with  people  which  day  by 
day  and  bit  by  bit  achieves  another  goal  which 
Dr.  Talbot  cites  "reducing  the  disability  to 
'irrelevance'." 

The  most  important  trait  which  anyone  in 
the  field  of  rehabilitation  can  have  is  a  cre- 
ative or  building  tendency,  which  deeply  and 
subtly  permeates  everything  said  or  done,  even 
astringent  words  or  seemingly  antagonistic 
actions,  which  bring  someone  down  to  earth. 

Yet  we  must  not  weight  our  challenge  so 
heavily  as  to  crush  those  we  want  to  help. 
I  should  think  that  with  deaf-blind  clients, 
more  than  any  other  human  beings,  this  would 
require  the  very  nicest  insight  and  judgment. 
And  the  hazards  are  a  little  frightening.  For 
once  the  individual  decides  to  withdraw  him- 
self, the  defenses  which  he  has  against  our 
reaching  him  are  truly  appalling. 

And,  as  I  think  of  them  and  their  extra- 
ordinary challenge,  I  would  like  to  remind 
them  that  there  is  no  group  of  blind  people 
of  whom  more  is  required  in  the  way  of  fore- 
bearance  toward  certain  of  the  innocent  pre- 
sumptions of  others,  including  others  who  are 
initiated  and  should  know  better. 

We  have  almost  everything  at  our  finger- 
tips in  the  20th  Century,  including  ways  of 
recapturing    the    past    the    world    has    never 
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known  before.  Of  such  a  recapture  there  is 
no  more  dramatic  example  than  certain  inci- 
dents in  the  Helen  Keller  story  relived  night 
after  night  in  a  theatrical  performance. 
Vicarious  experiences  are  with  us  day  and 
night  for  which  we  need  not  move  out  of 
our  sitting  rooms;  we  need  only  turn  a  knob 
to  get  our  minds  put  through  certain  paces, 
or  even,  if  we  get  up  and  do  what  the  man 
says,  we  can  exercise  our  bodies. 

As  we  all  get  into  the  act,  there  is  one 
thing  about  which  we  must  be  very  watchful. 
This  is  that  we  be  thoughtful  and  careful  and 


precise,  especially  in  our  personnel  attention 
to  personal  services.  Old  teachers  of  the  deaf- 
blind  in  the  19th  Century  set  a  very  high 
standard  in  this  respect.  They  planned  what 
they  did.  They  took  infinite  pains  in  doing 
it.  They  observed  with  the  utmost  care  the 
results  and  did  not  hesitate  to  describe  their 
own  shortcomings. 

It  will  be  just  too  bad  if  all  of  our  inven- 
tions take  us  so  far  away  from  the  habit  of 
taking  pains  that  in  the  end  we  are  cor- 
rupted by  our  own  technology. 
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One  of  the  many  enduring  myths  about  our 
society  is  that  we  have  such  an  abundance  of 
leisure  that  we  hardly  know  what  to  do  with 
it.  According  to  those  who  subscribe  to  this 
view,  Americans  enjoy  greater  freedom  from 
work  and  responsibility  than  has  ever  before 
been  seen  on  earth.  As  evidence,  they  point 
to  the  great  drop  in  the  work  week  (from  70 
hours  in  I860  to  37  hours  a  century  later), 
the  number  of  passenger  cars  on  the  road,  the 
hours  we  spend  watching  television,  the  spread 
of  labor-saving  devices  in  the  home,  and  the 
enormous  amounts  of  money  which  we  spend 
on  various  recreational  activities.  No  doubt 
about  it,  we  are  the  most  affluent  of  all  na- 
tions; and  our  affluence  certainly  extends  into 
many  areas  of  leisure  behavior.  But  even  as- 
suming that  this  picture  is  accurate,  how  does 
it  affect  blind  people?  To  what  extent  do 
they  share  in  general  leisure  patterns?  What 
are  their  leisure  needs  and  what  problems 
do  they  face  in  trying  to  satisfy  those  needs? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  I  shall  try 
to  answer  today. 

Before  giving  you  a  picture  of  blind  adults 
and  their  leisure  behavior,  however,  I  should 
like  to  dwell  a  little  more  on  the  general 
background.      First    of    ail,    it    needs    to    be 


pointed  out  that  for  many  people  in  our 
society,  leisure  is  still  a  dream.  The  fact  is, 
as  a  sociologist  Harold  L.  Wilensky  demon- 
strates, that  we  have  an  extremely  uneven 
distribution  of  leisure.  Wilensky  writes:  "The 
average  man's  gain  in  leisure  with  economic 
growth  has  been  exaggerated.  Estimates  of 
annual  and  life-time  leisure  suggest  that  the 
skilled  urban  worker  may  have  gained  the 
position  of  his  thirteenth  century  counterpart. 
Upper  strata  have,  in  fact,  lost  out.  Even 
though  their  worklives  are  shorter  and  vaca- 
tions longer,  these  men  work  many  steady 
hours  week  after  week — sometimes  reaching  a 
truly  startling  total."i  Professional  persons 
like  yourselves  would  certainly  be  included 
here.  Even  though  you  are  presently  attend- 
ing a  convention,  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
consider  yourselves  members  of  the  leisure 
class.  Like  the  busy  executives  of  whom 
Wilensky  speaks,  most  of  you  probably  put 
in  long  hours  on  your  jobs. 

The  second  point  that  needs  to  be  made 
about  leisure  is  that  it  is  not  necessarily  "free" 
time.  The  shorter  work-week,  instead  of  in- 
creasing opportunities  for  leisure,  has  simply 
encouraged  growing  numbers  of  men  and 
women   to   take   on   second   jobs.     According 
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to  a  study  made  some  five  years  ago,  3,600,000 
Americans,  or  5.3  per  cent  of  the  working 
population,  had  more  than  one  job.  Further- 
more, dual  job-holding  or  moonlighting  is  by 
no  means  concentrated  exclusively  at  the  lowest 
income  levels.  A  U.S.  census  survey  has  shown 
that  the  proportion  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical workers  simultaneously  holding  two  jobs 
in  1957  was  the  same  as  that  among  non-farm 
laborers.  Indeed,  the  percentage  was  higher 
among  craftsmen  than  among  operatives  and 
service  workers.  As  the  French  sociologist, 
Georges  Friedmann,  has  suggested,  the  cause 
"lies  in  the  economic  system  itself,  the  extent 
to  which  it  leads  to  an  uncontrolled  race  be- 
tween production  and  consumption,  and  the 
degree  to  which  it  stimulates  ever  more  arti- 
ficial "needs'  for  material  things  and  ever  more 
complicated  and  refined  gadgets.  The  citizen 
of  affluent  societies  is  condemned  to  be  a  new 
Sisyphus,  exhausting  himself  in  ceaselessly 
pushing  against  a  burden  that  is  always  de- 
scending upon   him."2 

But  dual  job-holding  is  only  one  way  in 
which  so-called  leisure  time  is  consumed.  For 
even  greater  numbers  of  people,  time  after 
work  is  taken  up  with  household  chores,  study, 
and  other  personal  obligations.  And,  as  the 
cities  become  more  congested  and  more  and 
more  of  us  move  into  the  suburbs,  an  ever 
larger  portion  of  our  waking  hours  is  spent 
traveling  to  and  from  work.  These,  then,  are 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  our  leisure  is 
reduced. 

Still  another  important  feature  of  leisure 
today  is  its  separation  from  work.  Even  if 
most  men  still  work  hard,  work  itself  has  de- 
clined as  a  central  activity  and  has  lost  what 
Friedmann  calls  its  "equilibrating"  functions. 
As  C.  Wright  Mills  observed,  "a  big  split"  has 
taken  place  between  work  and  leisure.  Instead 
of  being  closely  integrated  with  work,  as  in 
the  past,  the  pursuit  of  leisure  has  become  a 
desperate  escape  from  work  which  is  increas- 
ingly meaningless.  Small  wonder  that  the 
"idols  of  leisure"  have  replaced  the  "idols  of 
work"  for  so  many  of  our  citizens.  But  leisure 
itself  has  become  meaningless,  a  packaged 
mass  activity,  its  values  provided  chiefly  by 
the  entertainment  industry.  And,  although 
men  are  trained  for  work,  they  are  not 
trained   to   spend   leisure   creatively.      If   some 


achieve  freedom  for  an  hour  or  a  day,  many 
of  them,  Robert  Maclver  points  out,  find  only 
a  "great  emptiness."  Escaping  from  work, 
they   escape   also   from   themselves. 

Who  then  does  have  leisure  and  how  is 
it  used?  Many  who  do  have  leisure  are  forced 
into  it  because  they  are  marginal  to  the 
economy;  and  they  would  give  up  their  leisure 
for  work  if  they  could.  Included  here  are 
the  aged:  with  earlier  retirement  and  in- 
creased longevity  they  form  a  unique  and 
growing  leisure  class.  A  recent  study  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  shows  that,  among 
Americans  15  years  of  age  or  over,  watching 
television,  visiting  with  friends  or  relatives, 
working  around  the  yard  or  garden,  reading 
magazines,  reading  books,  going  pleasure 
driving,  listening  to  records,  going  to  meet- 
ings, and  hobbies — in  that  order — are  the 
major  ways  in  which  leisure  time  is  spent. 
But,  as  you  would  expect,  with  increasing  age 
men  and  women  tend  to  give  up  the  more 
active  leisure  pursuits — especially  going  to  the 
movies,  driving  for  pleasure,  going  to  dances, 
and  participating  in  sports  or  going  to  sports 
events.^ 

This  process  of  slowing  down  is  hardly 
surprising,  if  we  remember  that  it  is  in  old 
age  that  one  is  most  likely  to  experience 
chronic  conditions  or  impairments.  In  this 
connection,  a  recent  study  by  the  U.S.  National 
Health  Survey  reported  that  77  per  cent  of 
those  65  years  and  over  had  one  or  more 
chronic  conditions;  the  corresponding  propor- 
tion among  those  75  years  and  over  was  83 
per  cent.  Furthermore,  while  42  per  cent  of 
those  65  years  and  over  suffered  some  limita- 
tion of  activity — such  as  housework  and  em- 
ployment— the  corresponding  figure  for  those 
75  years  and  over  was  55  per  cent.  There  is 
a  similar  relationship  between  age  and  mo- 
bility. Thus,  according  to  the  same  National 
Health  Survey,  18  per  cent  of  those  65  years 
and  over  suffer  some  limitation  of  mobility — 
which  may  range  from  confinement  to  the 
house  at  one  extreme,  to  limited  mobility  or 
need  of  help  in  moving  around  outside  the 
house;  but  the  corresponding  figure  for  per- 
sons 75  years  and  over  is  more  than  30  per 
cent.'^  It  is  these  limitations  on  activity  and 
mobility,  along  with  declining  faculties,  which 
help  determine  the  pattern   of  leisure  among 
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the  aged.  Older  people  do,  indeed,  have  more 
leisure  than  the  younger  working  generations; 
but  their  freedom  is  not  as  great  as  many  be- 
lieve. According  to  one  recent  study,  women 
over  50  have  nearly  six  hours  of  leisure  to 
spend  each  day;  but  this  is  only  one  and  a 
half  hours  more  than  that  enjoyed  by  women 
under  50.  The  aging  process  itself  is  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  full  exploitation  and  enjoyment 
of  leisure. 

I  mention  the  aged  because  age  is  perhaps 
the  most  significant  characteristic  of  blind 
persons  today.  Let  us  turn  now  to  consider 
some  of  the  major  demographic  and  social 
characteristics  of  blindness  that  affect  the 
leisure  interests  and  activities  of  the  adult 
blind.  As  you  know,  reliable  data  about 
blindness  are  hard  to  come  by.  The  little 
that  we  do  know  about  the  number  and  char- 
acteristics of  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States  is  based  largely  on  reports  from  the 
few  states  that  do  collect  fairly  reliable  sta- 
tistics and  on  sample  surveys  conducted  by  the 
Federal  government  or  by  private  agencies 
such  as  ours.  According  to  the  best  and  most 
recent  estimate  (by  Dr.  Ralph  Hurlin  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness) there  are  approximately  385,000  legally 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States.  This 
amounts  to  a  prevalence  rate  of  2.14  per 
thousand  popuation  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
although  state  rates  vary  considerably — rang- 
ing from  a  high  of  3.98  in  Hawaii  to  a  low 
of   1.39  in  Utah.5 

Regarding  the  legally  blind,  it  can  be  said 
first  that  they  are  growing  in  number.  If  our 
estimates  are  accurate,  they  have  increased  by 
approximately  67  per  cent  since  1940,  while 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States  has 
risen  by  only  36  per  cent  during  this  period. 
The  explanation  for  this  trend  is  that  blind- 
ness is  increasingly  associated  with  the  diseases 
of  old  age,  and,  as  noted  earlier,  age  is  per- 
haps the  most  significant  characteristic  of  blind 
persons  today.  Thus,  two  states  that  collect 
fairly  reliable  statistics  on  blindness — North 
Carolina  and  Massachusetts — report  that  nearly 
half  of  all  their  blind  residents  were  65  years 
of  age  or  over  in  I960.  Indeed,  the  preva- 
lence or  rate  of  blindness  among  persons  65 
and  over  is  thirty  times  as  great  as  among 
those  under  20.     Furthermore,  new  cases  of 


blindness — of  which  the  three  major  causes 
are  cataracts,  glaucoma  and  diabetes — are  far 
more  likely  to  occur  among  older  than  younger 
age  groups:  in  1957,  well  over  half  of  all 
new  cases  of  blindness  in  the  United  States 
struck  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over.  In 
short,  blind  people  are  likely  to  be  old  and 
old  people  are  more  likely  to  experience  blind- 
ness. With  increasing  longevity,  our  blind 
population  is  likely  to  increase  further,  un- 
less the  diseases  of  old  age  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  blindness  are  checked.  As  we  shall 
see,  the  leisure  interests  of  the  blind  are 
strongly  affected  by  the  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  old   persons  among  them. 

Precisely  because  they  are  disproportionately 
old,  blind  people  are  more  likely  than  the 
general  population  to  suffer  from  other  chronic 
conditions  or  ailments  as  well  as  loss  of  sight. 
In  a  survey  which  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  recently  completed  of  nearly  700 
legally  blind  adults  (20  years  or  over)  in  four 
states,  drawn  at  random  from  state  registers, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  them  reported  that  they 
had  some  other  chronic  condition  or  ailment. 
Of  course,  these  conditions  are  not  all  equally 
disabling,  but  in  varying  degree  they  impose 
further  limitations  on  the  activity  and  mobility 
of  the  blind  individual. 

Another  significant  characteristic  of  the 
blind  is  that  they  are  less  educated  than  the 
general  population.  In  our  four-state  survey, 
the  proportion  of  adults  with  at  least  some 
college  education  was  approximately  the  same 
as  in  the  general  population.  But  while  two- 
thirds  of  all  Americans  18  and  over  had  at 
least  some  high  school  education  in  1959,  the 
corresponding  figure  in  our  blind  sample  was 
close  to  one-half.  This,  too,  may  be  a  function 
of  their  greater  age,  since,  as  measured  by 
years  of  schooling,  older  age  groups  are  gen- 
erally less  educated  than  the  younger  ones. 
This  educational  lag  inevitably  narrows  or 
restricts  the  recreational  interests  of  blind 
adults. 

Blind  persons  are  also  less  likely  to  be 
working  than  their  sighted  neighbors.  This, 
of  course,  is  largely,  but  by  no  means  entirely, 
due  to  their  age.  While  more  than  half  of 
the  total  civilian  non-institutional  population 
of  the  U.S.  are  employed,  we  estimate  on  the 
basis  of  our  four-state  sample  survey  that  less 
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than  a  quarter  of  blind  adults,  and  no  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  all  blind  persons,  are  pres- 
ently employed.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  blind  persons  report  far  lower  in- 
comes than  the  general  population.  While 
little  more  than  one-eighth  of  all  American 
families  have  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
$2000,  the  corresponding  figure  among  re- 
spondents in  our  four-state  survey  was  more 
than  one-half.  Large  numbers  of  blind  people 
are  literally  wards  of  the  state:  approximately 
half  of  them  are  receiving  direct  financial 
help  under  the  Federal-State  program  of  aid 
to  the  blind  and  old  age  assistance.  But  as 
recently  as  I960  the  average  monthly  payment 
to  blind  recipients  of  public  assistance  was 
less  than  $70.  Low  incomes  further  restrict 
the  opportunities  of  blind  adults  to  utilize  the 
cultural  resources  of  their  communities. 

Old,  idle,  poor,  dependent — such  is  the  fate 
of  many  blind  citizens  of  our  affluent  society. 
What  this  means  to  the  individuals  concerned 
is  often  a  terrible  social  isolation — that  is, 
being  cut  ofl  from  the  economic,  social  and 
cultural  life  of  the  community.  Of  course, 
as  you  well  know,  there  is  a  wide  and  complex 
network  of  social  agencies  (public  and  priv- 
ate) which  seeks  to  provide  blind  persons  with 
the  help  and  services  they  need.  But  even 
this  organizational  apparatus  is  unable  to 
reach  all  the  blind  people  who  need  help.  In 
any  community  there  are  a  significant  minority 
of  the  blind  popuation  which  remain  hidden 
or  unknown,  that  is,  unknown  to  the  agencies 
operating  in  the  area  and  completly  untouched 
by  the  many  rehabilitation,  educational,  voca- 
tional, and  recreational  programs  which  they 
have  established.  For  example,  in  our  sur- 
vey, 17  per  cent  of  the  respondents — all  of 
them  registered  by  their  states — had  never  re- 
ceived any  services  from  private  or  public 
agencies   other  than  financial   assistance. 

If  the  blind  are  socially  isolated,  it  is  due 
in  considerable  part  to  the  very  severe  restric- 
tions on  mobility  which  they  face.  Here,  as 
I  suggested  earlier,  it  may  be  helpful  to  dis- 
tinguish between  limitations  on  activity  and 
limitations  on  mobility.  While  closely  re- 
lated, the  two  limitations  are  different  in  na- 
ture and  in  impact.  Thus,  according  to  the 
U.S.  National  Health  Survey  of  Impairments, 
persons  defined  as   "visually  impaired"    (most 


of  them  not  legally  blind)  were  far  more  like- 
ly to  experience  some  limitation  of  activity 
than  of  mobility.  Indeed,  among  those  45 
years  and  over,  nearly  40  per  cent  faced  some 
limitation  of  activity  (18  per  cent  suffering 
major  limitation)  while  less  than  25  per  cent 
faced  some  restriction  of  mobility  (5  per  cent 
with  a  major  restriction.) ^  In  other  words, 
while  the  problem  of  getting  about  is  not  to 
be  underestimated,  it  is  less  important  than 
the  problem  of  being  able  to  do  things.  Even 
so,  80  per  cent  of  the  respondents  in  our 
four-state  survey  said  that  they  did  some  kind 
of  housework;  and  in  view  of  their  relative 
age,  we  may  assume  that  household  chores 
take  them  longer  to  accomplish — thus  further 
reducing  their  "free  time." 

For  persons  with  more  serious  visual  im- 
pairment— the  legally  blind — restrictions  on 
mobility  constitute  the  most  important  prob- 
lem they  face.  Just  how  important  is  sug- 
gested by  the  results  of  our  survey.  Asked 
by  our  interviewers,  "What  would  you  say  is 
the  most  important  problem  faced  by  a  blind 
person?"  nearly  halj  of  our  respondents  men- 
tioned getting  around,  traveling,  or  falling 
down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  travel  was  men- 
tioned nearly  twice  as  often  as  the  next  most 
important  problem  —  dependence.  Further- 
more, when  asked  to  name  the  activities  they 
would  like  to  do  more  often,  most  people 
in  our  sample  mentioned  things  that  involve 
mobility,  such  as  outdoor  work  and  activi- 
ties, traveling,  and  visiting  friends.  Why  this 
is  so  is  easy  enough  to  explain:  most  blind 
people  cannot  travel  unaided.  It  may  surprise 
you  to  learn  that  as  many  as  a  third  of  them 
do  travel  unaided  (according  to  two  recent 
surveys)  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  great 
majority  need  some  kind  of  help. 

It  is  these  characteristics  of  the  adult  blind 
— and  particularly  mobility  limitations — 
which  determine  their  leisure  interests  and  be- 
havior. In  a  highly  mobile  society  like  ours, 
travel  restrictions  represent  major  barriers  to 
the  achievement  of  a  richer,  fuller  life.  Let 
me  give  you  some  examples.  In  our  survey 
we  gave  respondents  a  choice  and  asked  them 
which  one  of  these  four  things  they  would 
rather  do — watch  TV,  listen  to  the  radio,  read 
or  listen  to  a  book,  or  visit  with  friends. 
More  than  40  per  cent  of  them  said  they  would 
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rather  visit  friends — considerably  more  than 
mentioned  any  of  the  other  activities.  Now 
we  found  that  60  per  cent  of  them  actually 
get  together  with  friends  at  least  once  a  week 
— a  surprisingly  high  proportion.  Neverthe- 
less, nearly  two  thirds  of  those  whose  blind- 
ness began  after  age  13  told  us  that  they  get 
together  with  friends  less  now  than  before 
their  trouble  with  seeing  began.  In  other 
words,  visiting  with  friends  is  the  favorite 
form  of  leisure  behavior  among  blind  adults. 
They  engage  in  a  fairly  heavy  pattern  of 
visiting,  but  still  do  so  less  than  before  their 
loss  of  sight. 

What  about  their  organizational  life? 
Americans  are  supposed  to  be  a  nation  of 
joiners,  although  recent  studies  have  shown 
that  there  is  considerably  less  joining  than 
many  people  believe.  In  our  four-state  survey, 
some  44  per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  that 
they  belong  to  clubs  or  organizations — a  fig- 
ure which  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  re- 
ported for  the  general  population.  However, 
only  a  little  more  than  half  attend  meetings 
regularly.  Furthermore,  nearly  half  belong 
to  organizations  for  the  blind;  and  if  such 
special  interest  organizations  are  eliminated, 
we  find  that  a  much  smaller  proportion — 
approximately  one-quarter  of  the  total  sample 
— belong  to  clubs  and  organiaztions.  As  you 
would  expect,  participation  in  club  life  varies 
with  such  factors  as  age,  age  at  loss  of  sight, 
education  and  employment,  that  is,  those  most 
likely  to  engage  in  club  life  are  the  younger 
age  groups,  those  who  lost  their  sight  early 
in  life,  persons  with  higher  education  and  the 
employed. 

To  get  a  more  refined  picture  of  the  social 
life  of  blind  adults,  we  devised  an  index  com- 
bining visiting  with  friends  and  participation 
in  clubs  or  organizations.  This  composite 
yields  a  measure  of  active  participation  at  one 
extreme  and  social  isolation  at  the  other. 
What  we  found  was  that  one-fifth  of  our  re- 
spondents were  quite  active:  they  visited  with 
friends  at  least  once  a  week  and  also  attended 
meetings  at  least  once  in  awhile.  At  the  other 
extreme  were  one-quarter  of  our  sample  who 
can  be  considered  socially  isolated:  they  visited 
with  friends  no  more  than  two  or  three  times 
a  month  and  participated  in  no  organizational 
life    whatsoever.      It   is    this   group    which    is 


most  deprived  of  social  intercourse  and  most 
in  need  of  help.  Many  blind  people  lead 
lonely  lives:  in  our  survey  more  than  a  third 
had  no  other  family  members  living  in  their 
communities.  And  although  a  third  of  them 
said  that  they  prefer  to  do  things  alone,  this 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  alone 
much  of  the  time. 

For  an  additional  measure  of  our  respond- 
ents' social  life,  we  constructed  a  weighted 
index  of  activities — including  employment, 
length  of  the  work-week,  shopping,  visiting 
friends,  membership  in  clubs  or  organizations, 
and  attending  church.  We  found  that,  while 
more  than  a  fifth  of  them  scored  high  in  such 
social  activities,  an  equal  proportion  scored 
very  low.  A  similar  distribution  was  found 
when  we  measured  non-social  or  more  seden- 
tary activities,  including  listening  to  the  radio, 
watching  TV,  reading  books,  going  to  the 
movies,  and  hobbies.  No  matter  how  we 
measured  "activity",  we  found  that  between 
15  and  25  per  cent  of  the  blind  adults  in  our 
sample  were  extremely  inactive.  And  as  you 
would  expect,  we  found  that  activity  varied 
with  the  amount  of  travel  vision,  education, 
income,  physical  condition,  travel  training, 
and  most  notably  with  age,  that  is,  those  most 
likely  to  be  active  were  people  with  good 
travel  vision,  the  better  educated,  the  higher 
income  groups,  those  without  other  chronic 
conditions,  persons  who  had  received  travel 
training,  and  the  younger  age  groups. 

Evidence  from  our  survey  shows  that  blind 
adults  are  culturally  as  well  as  socially  iso- 
lated. Thus,  within  the  twelve  months  prior 
to  our  interviews,  only  16  per  cent  of  our 
respondents  had  gone  out  to  any  musical  con- 
certs, 18  per  cent  had  gone  out  to  the  movies, 
and  23  per  cent  had  gone  to  any  speeches, 
talks  or  lectures.  Little  more  than  half  had 
attended  church  during  the  previous  month. 
Fewer  than  half  reported  hobbies  of  any  kind. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  proportion  of  our  respondents  who  had 
voted  in  the  I960  presidential  election — 58 
per  cent — was  approximately  the  same  as  in  the 
general  population — 60  per  cent.  Perhaps  the 
surprising  thing  that  emerges  from  our  data  is 
not  the  relative  isolation  of  the  blind,  but  the 
extent  to  which  they  do  particiate  in  social 
and  community  activities.   Considering  the  ob- 
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stacks  they  face,  this  is  no  mean  feat.  Never- 
theless, their  isolation  from  the  community 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  challenges  which 
we   face. 

One  of  the  consequences  for  blind  adults 
is  heavy  reliance  upon  indirect  means  of  com- 
munication, especially  the  spoken  or  printed 
word.  According  to  our  survey,  nine  out  of 
ten  listen  to  the  radio  and  one-quarter  of  them 
listen  to  it  four  hours  or  more  daily.  Their 
favorite  radio  programs  are  news,  music  and 
religious  programs.  As  may  be  expected, 
television  is  less  important  in  their  lives. 
Nevertheless,  three  quarters  of  our  respond- 
ents said  that  they  watch  television,  and  10 
per  cent  of  them  watch  it  four  or  more  hours 
a  day.  Their  favorite  TV  programs  are  news, 
variety  and  music,  and  mystery  or  adventure 
shows.  It  is  clear  that  the  broadcast  media 
have  come  to  pay  a  very  important  part  in  the 
daily  lives  of  blind  people,  so  many  of  whom 
are  elderly  and  confined  to  their  homes.  In 
their  attachment  to  radio  and  television,  how- 
ever, blind  people  are  not  very  different  from 
their  sighted  neighbors. 

But  if  blind  persons  make  heavy  use  of 
radio  and  television,  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  their  reading  behavior — which  I  shall  now 
discuss  at  greater  length.  Although  great 
efforts  have  been  devoted  to  providing  blind 
people  with  books,  the  fact  is  that  many  of 
them  do  not  read  anything.  In  our  four-state 
survey  of  blind  adults,  we  inquired  about 
their  reading  interests  and  problems,  and  while 
we  have  not  yet  completed  our  analysis,  I  can 
give  you  some  preliminary  findings  from  this 
study.  Surprisingly  enough,  one  of  our  major 
conclusions  was  that,  while  large  numbers — 
at  least  one  half — of  all  blind  adults  have  had 
no  exposure  to  books  or  other  publications, 
they  are  nevertheless  more  likely  to  read  books 
than  their  sighted  contemporaries.  But  then 
Americans  in  general  are  known  to  be  light 
readers. 

Actually,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  read- 
ing behavior  of  blind  and  sighted  people. 
First  of  all,  the  modes  of  reading  differ  widely, 
as  does  the  distribution  of  reading  matter. 
Thus,  while  sighted  persons  can  obtain  a 
huge  number  of  books  from  shops  and  libraries 
in  their  communities,  blind  readers  depend  al- 
most exclusively  on  a  regional  library  system 


which  can  produce  only  a  small  sampling  of 
the  titles  in  ordinary  print  and  must  dis- 
tribute them  by  mail.  Furthermore,  there 
has  been  no  study  of  general  reading  behavior 
in  the  United  States  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years.  7  Past  studies,  however,  suggested  that 
not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  sighted 
population  read  books.  As  noted  earlier,  our 
own  survey  indicates  that  approximately  half 
of  the  blind  population  are  readers  (although 
some  states  have  more  readers  than  others 
and  city  dwellers  are  more  likely  to  read  than 
country  folks.)  Comparing  actual  readers  in 
the  two  populations,  we  found  not  only  that 
blind  people  are  more  likely  to  read  than 
sighted  persons,  but  that  they  are  also  more 
likely  to  be  heavy  readers.  In  the  last  na- 
tional survey  of  sighted  readers,  only  8  per 
cent  were  identified  as  "heavy"  readers  (i.e. 
had  read  more  than  four  books  during  the 
previous  month.)  But  in  our  sample  of 
blind  adults  the  proportion  of  heavy  readers 
was  twice  as  large — 17  per  cent.  This  is  all 
the  more  surprising  when  one  realizes  that 
our  survey  was  limited  to  blind  persons  20 
years  and  older,  and  we  know  that  reading 
declines  with  increasing  age. 

If  these  figures  seem  surprising,  it  must  be 
noted  that  we  defined  reading  among  the  blind 
to  include  not  only  Braille  and  records,  but 
ordinary  print  (in  our  sample  14  per  cent  had 
reading  vision)  and  reliance  on  sighted  read- 
ers as  well.  The  addition  of  sighted  readers 
and  ordinary  print  gave  us  a  higher  proportion 
of  readers  than  we  would  have  obtained  if 
we  had  limited  ourselves  to  Braille  and  rec- 
ords alone.  Indeed,  when  we  asked  about 
their  primary  mode  of  reading,  we  found  that, 
while  more  than  half  of  our  readers  used 
records,  the  next  largest  group  (over  one- 
quarter)  read  with  the  help  of  sighted  read- 
ers. More  striking  still,  the  proportion  who 
read  ordinary  ink-print  (9  per  cent)  was 
larger  than  the  number  who  read  Braille  (8 
per  cent).  Of  course,  many  blind  readers 
use  more  than  one  technique  of  reading.  On 
the  basis  of  a  recent  survey,  the  Library  of 
Congress  reports  that  16  per  cent  of  its  read- 
ers use  both  records  and  Braille. 

What  do  the  figures  mean?  First  of  all, 
they  reflect  the  technological  revolution  in 
reading  which  was  brought  about  by  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  long-playing  record.  More 
blind  readers  depend  on  records  than  on  all 
other  modes  of  reading  combined.  Through- 
out the  country,  some  65,000  blind  persons 
receive  talking  book  records  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  our  system  of  regional  li- 
braries for  the  blind.  At  the  same  time  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  significant  drop  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  in  the  number  of 
Braille  readers.  In  1940,  6  per  cent  of  the 
total  estimated  blind  population  in  the  United 
States  were  being  sent  Braille  books  by  the 
regional  libraries  for  the  blind.  By  I960,  the 
proportion  of  Braille  readers  had  fallen  to  2 
per  cent.  In  our  own  survey  of  blind  adults 
Braille  readers  represented  only  28  per  cent 
of  all  those  able  to  read  Braille;  that  is,  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  all  blind  respondents 
with  the  ability  to  read  Braille  were  actually 
reading  Braille  books.  This  figure  was  re- 
duced further  when  we  measured  Braille 
readers  as  a  proportion  of  all  blind  book 
readers  in  our  sample.  Here  the  figure  fell 
to  a  little  more  than  15  per  cent.  And  when 
we  counted  Braille  readers  as  a  proportion  of 
our  total  sample,  only  8  per  cent  turned  out 
to  be  presently  reading  Braille.  But  as  noted 
earlier,  even  fewer  rely  chiefly  on  Braille  as  a 
mode  of  reading.  In  short,  the  evidence  we 
have  accumulated  suggests  that  Braille  is  rela- 
tively insignificant  as  a  reading  device,  at  least 
among  blind  adults.  The  trend  is  most  defi- 
nitely toward  the  use  of  recorded  materials, 
including  tapes. 

On  the  whole,  most  blind  readers  are  satis- 
fied with  the  services  being  provided  them. 
Only  3  per  cent  of  the  book  readers  in  our 
survey  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  li- 
brary services  available  to  them,  and  relatively 
few  said  that  they  had  had  any  difficulty  re- 
ceiving or  returning  books  or  records  through 
the  mail — only  about  13  per  cent.  A  much 
larger  proportion — 28  per  cent — of  the  read- 
ers said  that  there  were  books  that  they  would 
like  to  read  that  are  not  now  available  to  them 
in  records  or  Braille.  Almost  one-quarter  of 
them  said  there  were  ways  in  which  library 
services  in  their  areas  could  be  improved. 
But  most  who  rely  on  these  services  were 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  selection  of  books 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  with  the  work 
being  done  by  their  regional  libraries.     Inci- 


dentally, their  favorite  books  are  THE  BiBLE 
(the  favorite  of  one-fifth  of  our  readers), 
biography,  historical  fiction,  general  fiction, 
and  other  religious  books.  They  do  sometimes 
express  complaints  about  the  condition  of  the 
Braille  books  they  receive — reporting  that  some 
of  them  are  dog-eared,  some  torn,  some  bat- 
tered— or  about  the  problem  of  carrying  con- 
tainers around  and  mailing  and  receiving 
them.  They  are  more  likely,  however,  especial- 
ly in  the  case  of  a  small,  vocal  and  more 
sophisticated  minority,  to  complain  about  the 
lack  of  certain  types  of  books  in  which  they 
are  interested.  But  considering  the  necessity 
to  select  just  a  few  titles  from  the  many 
thousands  available  in  ordinary  print,  it  would 
be  surprising  if  this  were  not  the  case. 

Of  course,  books  are  not  the  only  reading 
materials  which  reach  blind  persons.  In  our 
sample  survey,  half  of  our  respondents  re- 
ported that  they  were  having  newspapers  read 
to  them  (although  only  one-fifth  of  them  do 
so  on  a  regular  basis.)  Furthermore,  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  them  were  receiving 
magazines  in  Braille,  on  records,  or  in  ordi- 
nary print,  and  more  than  a  fifth  were  having 
magazines  read  to  them.  In  most  cases — 
three-quarters  to  be  exact — it  is  other  family 
members  who  perform  this  vital  service.  Only 
2  per  cent  were  being  helped  by  volunteer 
readers. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  providing 
blind  persons  with  reading  materials  and 
services,  but  it  is  still  just  a  beginning,  and 
there  is  scarcely  room  for  complacency.  Thus, 
in  our  interviews  with  adult  blind  readers,  we 
asked  whether  they  were  reading  as  many 
books  as  they  would  like  to.  Little  more  than 
half  replied  affirmatively.  Then,  too,  it  is 
clear  that,  for  many  of  those  who  became 
blind  in  adult  life  and  presumably  had  read 
ordinary  print  prior  to  their  loss  of  sight, 
blindness  leads  to  a  decline  in  reading.  In 
our  survey,  more  than  half  of  those  whose 
blindness  began  after  age  30  reported  that 
they  were  now  reading  less  than  before  their 
trouble  with  seeing  began.  There  is  still 
much  to  be  done  to  satisfy  those  who  are 
presently  reading  books. 

More  important,  what  about  the  many  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States  who  read  nothing? 
The    Government   program   of   talking    books 
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and  Braille  books  reaches  approximately  one 
out  of  seven  legally  blind  persons  in  the 
country.  Our  own  survey  suggests  that  if 
other  modes  of  reading  are  added  (especially 
the  help  of  sighted  readers  and  ordinary  ink- 
print)  the  proportion  of  readers  is  somewhat 
larger.  But,  even  so,  large  numbers  of  blind 
persons  have  never  had  any  reading  experi- 
ences, at  least  since  they  became  blind.  In 
every  sense  of  the  word  this  is  an  untapped 
market  for  the  development  and  distribution 
of  reading  materials. 

At  this  point  it  needs  to  be  stressed  that  the 
most  extraordinary  reading  machines  to  be 
developed  in  the  future  and  even  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  titles  produced  will 
not  guarantee  that  blind  non-readers  can  be 
"converted"  into  active  readers.  First,  they 
must  be  informed  about  the  devices  and  serv- 
ices available  to  them.  In  our  survey,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  non-readers  had  never 
heard  about  the  talking  book  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Library  of  Congress,  al- 
though this  program  is  thirty  years  old.  Sec- 
ond, they  must  be  motivated  to  read.  Again, 
in  our  survey,  40  per  cent  of  the  non-readers 
said  they  felt  no  need  for  any  of  the  book 
services  available  to  them  and  could  not  think 
of  anything  that  would  make  them  want  to 
read.  It  would  be  naive  to  expect  that  all 
blind  persons  can  become  readers;  but  even  if 
only  a  few  can  be  helped,  the  effort  will  be 
worthwhile.  But  if  they  are  to  be  helped, 
great  efforts  in  education  will  be  needed. 
Without  such  education,  people  will  not  read, 
however  easy  it  is  made  for  them.  These  are 
just  some  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 
Considerable  effort  will  have  to  be  made  to 
educate  and  prepare  blind  persons  for  the 
many  future  revolutions  in  reading  devices 
and  methods. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
blind  adults  spend  their  leisure  time  and  some 
of  the  problems  they  face.  When  we  have 
completed  analysis  of  our  findings,  we  hope  to 
issue  a  far  more  comprehensive  report  on 
leisure  interests  and  needs.  If  I  have  stressed 
reading  behavior,  it  is  because  of  the  actual 
and  potential  role  which  reading  occupies  in 
the   lives   of   blind   adults. 

In  closing  this  paper,  however,  I  should  like 
to  observe  that,  while  blind  people  are  hard 


put  to  occupy  their  time  creatively  or  meaning- 
fully, this  is  not  their  major  concern.  Except 
for  reading  books,  most  so-called  leisure  ac- 
tivities require  a  certain  amount  of  physical 
mobility.  But,  as  we  saw,  the  problem  of 
mobility  is  precisely  what  most  troubles  blind 
adults.  Nor  is  this  the  only  obstacle  they  face. 
Lacking  financial  security,  many  blind  adults 
are  further  restricted  in  their  recreational  ac- 
tivities. Thus,  when  we  asked  respondents  in 
our  survey  what  kinds  of  help  or  services 
they  would  like  to  get,  financial  assistance, 
medical  aid  and  help  with  household  chores 
were  mentioned  most  often.  In  other  words, 
the  most  important  problems  faced  by  blind 
adults  have  to  do  with  mobility  and  financial 
security.  Without  progress  in  these  two  crucial 
areas,  it  is  unlikely  that  there  can  be  much 
progress  in  helping  blind  persons  to  achieve 
greater  participation  in  community  life  and 
pass  the  many  solitary,  idle  hours  in  which 
they  are  fated  to  spend  their  declining  years. 
While  blind  adults  face  unique  problems,  they 
share  with  a  rapidly  increasing  population  of 
old  people  the  challenge  of  making  those  years 
enjoyable  and  rewarding.  One  of  the  most 
important  tasks  for  those  of  us  here  today  is 
to  help  them  achieve  this  goal. 
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WHY  HOME  TEACHING  SERVICES? 

Una  Helen  Guillot,  Caseworker  for  the   Blind 

Division  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation 

Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Lafayette,   Louisiana 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
home  teachers  and  home  teaching  services.  It 
is  my  understanding,  however,  that  the  Pro- 
gram Committee  wishes  the  participants  of 
this  panel  to  speak  from  personal  experiences 
rather  than  on  theory.  In  order  to  tell  you 
why  I  believe  we  need  home  teaching  services, 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  back  to  my  high 
school  and  college  days.  My  reason  for  doing 
this  is  that  in  giving  me  my  assignment,  Mrs. 
Allen,  Chairman  of  this  General  Session,  asked 
me  to  answer  two  questions  in  this  talk  with 
you.  These  questions  are:  "Why  did  I 
choose  the  profession  of  home  teaching?"  and 
second,  "Why  did  I  remain  in  the  field?"  The 
answers  to  these  questions  will  help  set  the 
stage  for  the  rest  of  what  I  have  to  say  about 
why  I  believe  we  need  home  teaching  services. 

During  the  days  when  I  and  many  other 
blind  persons  were  in  high  school  and  college, 
services  to  the  blind  were  very  limited.  What 
services  there  were,  could  be  found  mostly  in 
the  large  metropolitan  areas.  In  our  own 
state  we  had  a  State  Board  for  the  Blind, 
whose  staff  consisted  of  a  director  and  one 
stenographer.  We  also  had  several  private 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  the  larger  cities. 
General  Rehabilitation,  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  provided  rehabilitation 
services  to  the  blind  as  well  as  to  all  other 
handicapped  individuals.  Specialized  rehabili- 
tation services  for  the  blind  was  practically  un- 
heard of  in  those  days.  In  fact,  rehabilita- 
tion services  of  any  kind,  at  that  time,  were 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  highly  skilled, 
professional  service  it  is  today.  Neither  did 
we  have  counselors  and  advisors  in  high 
schools  to  help  the  students  select  their  goals 
in  life.  We  had  to  decide  for  ourselves,  as 
inexperienced  as  we  were,  what  we  were  going 
to  do  after  we  finished  high  school  and  college. 

Oh,  yes,  I  did  receive  some  rehabilitation 
services,  but  I  never  saw  my  counselor.  When 
I   finished   high  school   I   wrote   to   the  Divi- 


sion of  Rehabilitation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  advised  I  wished  to  go 
to  college.  I  was  sent  forms  to  complete  and 
to  have  completed  when  I  enrolled  in  the 
college  of  my  choice.  Half  of  my  books,  sup- 
plies, fees  and  tuition  and  all  of  my  reading 
services  were  paid  for  by  this  agency.  Later 
I  transferred  to  the  State  University  and  again 
received  no  help  in  this  decision.  I  was  like 
a  ship  without  a  rudder  for  I  did  not  know 
which  direction  I  was  going  at  that  time.  I 
encountered  subject  matter  difficulties,  I 
changed  my  objective  which  necessitated  trans- 
ferring from  the  College  of  Education  to  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Science,  and  still  I  had  no 
one  to  whom  I  could  turn  for  help.  When  I 
graduated  with  a  B.A.  degree,  I  was  really 
qualified  for  no  particular  type  of  employ- 
ment. I  feel  that  if  I  had  had  a  home  teacher 
or  a  rehabilitation  counselor  for  the  blind  to 
whom  I  could  have  turned  —  someone  who 
knew  something  about  blind  students  and  the 
problems  they  encountered  —  I  would  have 
had  a  much  easier  time  in  college.  I  would 
have  been  much  better  prepared  for  this  pro- 
fession, or  any  other  I  might  have  selected  at 
that  time.  The  general  rehabilitation  staff 
never  did  contact  me  to  learn  what  my  plans 
were  for  employment  after  I  finished  college, 
nor  to  offer  additional  help  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment. 

With  my  own  experiences  in  mind,  I  ap- 
plied for  the  job  of  Home  Teacher  for  the 
Blind  when  I  learned  of  the  opening  in  the 
newly  created  Division  for  the  Blind  and 
Sight  Conservation  in  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  I  hoped  that  through  my 
services  other  blind  people  would  be  spared 
some  of  the  unpleasant  experiences  I  had  had 
to  face.  I  knew  very  little  about  home  teach- 
ers, but  I  did  know  enough  about  them  to 
realize  that  a  home  teacher  could  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  whenever  one  was  needed.  I  hoped 
to  do  just  that  for  other  blind  people. 
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I  was  fortunate,  for  in  spite  of  my  odd 
combination  of  major  and  minor  subjects  in 
college  —  a  major  in  French,  and  minors  in 
English,  History  and  Math  —  I  had  sufficient 
hours  in  the  social  science  course  to  qualify 
me  for  the  Home  Teachers'  Training  Course 
at  Overbrook.  By  the  time  I  had  received  this 
specialized  training  and  had  had  several  years 
of  experience  on  the  job,  under  good  super- 
vision, I  realized  that  the  field  of  home  teach- 
ing was  far  more  important  than  I  had  be- 
lieved it  to  be  when  I  selected  the  profes- 
sion. It  became  a  real  challenge.  I  and  my 
"profession"  were  part  of  a  rapidly  expanding 
movement.  Work  for  the  blind  was  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  field  of  home  teach- 
ing was  growing  right  along  with  it,  not  only 
in  my  own  state,  but  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Students  in  high  school  and  college 
no  longer  had  to  face  serious  problems  re- 
garding their  future  without  skilled  help. 
There  were  specialized  rehabilitation  counsel- 
ors for  the  blind  and  home  teachers  available 
to  help  them  with  these  matters.  Through 
my  own  experiences,  as  well  as  through  the 
work  of  others  in  the  field,  I  began  to  realize 
just  how  important  home  teaching  services 
were  to  others,  especially  to  the  newly  blinded. 
The  job  I  was  then  doing  was  a  much  different 
job  from  the  one  I  thought  it  to  be  when  I 
first  selected  the  profession.  I  was  fascinated 
by  the  work  and  I  was  deriving  much  satis- 
faction from   what  I  was   doing. 

When  people  first  lose  their  sight,  many 
of  them  become  extremely  despondent  and 
some  even  contemplate  committing  suicide. 
It  is  then  that  a  good  home  teacher  is  needed. 
Through  her  own  good  adjustment  to  blind- 
ness, the  home  teacher  can  help  the  newly 
blinded  individual  realize  that,  although 
blindness  is  a  terrible  nuisance,  it  can  be 
made  more  bearable  if  only  he  will  let  some- 
one who  is  qualified  help.  Through  her  pa- 
tience and  understanding  during  the  early 
weeks  and  months,  while  the  newly  blinded 
individual  is  undergoing  the  personality 
changes,  the  home  teacher  gives  the  client  a 
new  lease  on  life.  Through  her  training  and 
experiences,  the  home  teacher  knows  that  she 
must  not  "push"  the  newly  blinded  individual 
into  action.  She  must  help  him  take  his  first 
steps  in  adjustment  to  blindness  as  cautiously 


as  a  baby  takes  his  first  steps.  "Pushing"  the 
newly  blinded  person  into  action  too  soon 
can  be  detrimental.  On  the  other  hand, 
allowing  him  to  take  those  first  steps  too  slow- 
ly can  be  just  as  dangerous. 

We  all  know  that,  when  a  person  first  loses 
his  sight,  he  forms  a  new  image  of  himself. 
Here,  again,  the  home  teacher  can  be  of  in- 
valuable help  to  the  client.  He  must  not 
only  learn  to  live  all  over  again,  in  a  different 
manner;  he  must  also  learn  to  think  of  him- 
self in  a  different  way.  The  way  he  thinks 
of  himself  will  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  as  to  how  he  adjusts  to  his  blindness. 
The  home  teacher  needs  to  be  aware  of  the 
images  people  have  of  blind  persons.  She 
must  help  the  client  realize  that  all  blind 
people  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  like  his 
images  of  blind  persons.  The  pan-handler, 
the  broom  peddler,  the  basket  weaver,  and 
other  unacceptable  images  of  the  blind  must 
be  dispelled.  The  fact  that  the  home  teacher, 
herself,  is  none  of  these  things,  but,  instead, 
is  a  well-adjusted  person  who  functions  nor- 
mally, is  a  good  influence  on  the  newly  blinded 
client.  My  client's  situation  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate how  a  poor  image  of  a  blind  person  can 
affect  the  adjustment  of  a  newly  blinded  in- 
dividual. 

Mrs.  H.,  who  had  been  the  main  source 
of  support  for  her  family,  which  consisted  of 
her  semi-invalid  husband,  two  sons,  one  daugh- 
ter and  her  aged,  blind  mother,  lost  her  sight 
at  the  age  of  sixty.  Fortunately,  her  two  sons 
were  well  established  in  their  professions  and 
her  daughter  was  a  senior  in  college  when 
Mrs.  H.  lost  her  vision.  Mr.  H.  had  died 
several  years  earlier.  At  first  Mrs.  H.  thought 
she  was  a  total  invalid,  although  there  was 
nothing  physically  wrong  with  her  except  her 
loss  of  sight.  She  did  absolutely  nothing  for 
herself.  The  son,  in  whose  home  she  came  to 
live,  had  to  hire  a  full-time  attendant  for  his 
mother.  Mrs.  H.  was  afraid  to  stay  in  a 
room  alone.  She  did  not  even  want  to  stay 
in  bed  without  someone  being  in  the  room 
with  her.  The  woman  had  to  be  led  by 
others  everywhere.  Even  then,  she  stumbled 
and  fell  and  became  terribly  confused.  This 
was  the  situation  when  I  first  called  on  Mrs. 
H.,  about  six  months  after  she  lost  her  sight. 
The  referral  came  from  a  mutual  friend.  Mrs. 
H.  and  her  family  had  been  prepared  for  my 
call  by  the  friend.  Since  Mrs.  H.  was  an  in- 
telligent person,  she  had  many  questions  to 
ask  about  blind  people  and  blindness  in  gen- 
eral.    Being   an  accountant,  she  expected  me 
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to  tell  her  right  off,  one,  two,  three,  just  how 
I  proposed  to  help  her.  When  I  explained 
that  I  worked  with  each  individual  differ- 
ently, Mrs.  H.  accepted  this.  Being  careful 
not  to  indicate  that  I  expected  too  much  of 
her  at  first,  I  explained  that  other  blind  people 
had  been  faced  with  similar  problems  and  had 
overcome  them. 

I  gave  a  few  generalities  as  to  how  I  might 
be  able  to  help  her  specifically.  For  the  first 
few  visits  we  just  talked  about  Mrs.  H.'s  situa- 
tion, her  fears  and  her  reaction  to  blindness. 
We  also  discussed  why  she  thought  she  was 
reacting  in  that  way.  I  had  a  sneaking  suspi- 
cion that  much  of  her  behavior  was  based  on 
her  own  feelings  towards  her  own  blind 
mother.  I  was  correct  in  this  assumption. 
The  image  her  mother  presented  as  a  blind 
person  was  not  very  acceptable  to  Mrs.  H. 
She  feared  she  would  present  a  similar  image 
to  her  children.  Mrs.  H.  had  not  been  accept- 
ing of  her  mother's  blindness  and  of  her  be- 
havior as  a  blind  person;  therefore,  she  had  re- 
jected her  mother.  She  feared  her  own  chil- 
dren, in  turn,  would  reject  her.  She  said  she 
could  now  see  both  sides  of  the  problem  — 
from  the  sighted  person's  point  of  view  as 
well  as  from  the  blind  person's.  She  was  very 
sorry  for  the  way  she  had  reacted  towards  her 
mother.  When  Mrs.  H.  was  able  to  express 
her  guilt  feelings,  a  remarkable  change  seemed 
to  have  come  over  her.  Mrs.  H.  herself  be- 
lieved it  was  her  guilt  feelings  regarding  her 
mother's  blindness  and  the  image  her  mother 
presented  as  a  blind  person  that  had  been  the 
cause  of  her  behavior  when  she  first  lost  her 
sight. 

Little  by  little,  Mrs.  H.  began  forming  an 
acceptable  self-image.  Before  long  the  son 
was  able  to  release  the  full-time  attendant 
and  replace  her  with  a  maid  who  stayed  all 
day  until  the  daughter,  who  was  now  teach- 
ing, came  home  from  school.  Still  later,  as 
Mrs.  H.  continued  to  show  progress  in  her 
behavior  and  attitudes,  the  maid  came  only 
two  days  a  week.  Mrs.  H.  stayed  at  home 
alone  on  the  other  days.  She  would  prepare 
her  own  lunch  and  do  other  things  in  the 
home.  Imagine  my  surprise,  when  one  day 
she  made  and  served  me  coffee!  With  my 
help  and  support  she  began  doing  more  and 
more  things  around  the  house  on  the  days  the 
maid  was  not  there.  In  fact,  she  made  much 
more  progress  when  she  was  left  alone  at 
home.  The  maid  had  a  tendency  to  do  things 
for  Mrs.  H.  instead  of  allowing  the  woman 
to  do  them  herself. 

Mrs.  H.  is  still  not  what  we  can  call  a 
fully,  well-adjusted  blind  person  at  this  time. 
I  feel,  however,  that  she  has  shown  such  re- 
markable progress  during  the  past  year  that 
she  will  continue  to  improve  in  her  adjust- 
ment under  a  home  teacher's  guidance.     Mrs. 


H.  recognizes  her  progress  as  well  as  her  need 
for  still  more  adjustment  services.  She  is  now 
making  plans  to  return  to  her  former  home, 
in  another  state.  This  is  where  her  mother 
has  been  during  her  absence.  Mrs.  H.  is 
planning  to  again  resume  the  role  of  the  head 
of  her  household.  Without  the  help  and  co- 
operation from  members  of  her  family,  Mrs. 
H.  alone  would  not  have  been  able  to  achieve 
this  adjustment. 

If  Mrs.  H.  has  been  "pushed"  into  doing 
things  before  she  had  an  opportunity  to  read- 
just her  own  self-image  she  would  probably 
have  rebelled.  She  might  have  remained  the 
fearful,  frustrated,  helpless  individual  she  was 
when  I  first  knew  her.  If  the  blind  person 
is  approached  regarding  doing  things  before 
he  has  made  the  necessary  readjustment  in 
thinking  and  living,  the  efforts  may  be  fruit- 
less. The  matter  of  employment  should  not 
be  mentioned  to  the  newly  blinded  person 
until  he  has  made  that  readjustment. 

In  many  cases  the  home  teacher  is  the  first 
person  from  an  agency  for  the  blind  who  con- 
tacts a  newly  blinded  individual.  The  first 
impression  of  a  blind  person,  as  well  as  the 
first  impression  of  a  representative  from  an 
agency  for  the  blind,  is  extremely  important. 
For  that  reason,  the  home  teacher  must  be 
chosen  carefully.  She  should  be  a  well-ad- 
justed blind  person,  who  can  identify  with 
the  newly  blinded  person  in  the  right  way. 
By  that  I  mean  that  she  must  show  that  she 
understands  how  the  client  feels  and  why.  She 
must  help  him  see  that  his  situation  is  not 
hopeless.  She  needs  to  give  the  client  sym- 
pathy, but  not  pity.  Let  me  again  empha- 
size that  the  selection  of  the  home  teaching 
personnel  is  extremely  important.  We  must 
remember  that  we  have  home  teaching  serv- 
ices for  the  blind  client,  especially  for  the 
newly  blinded  ones.  The  job  of  home  teach- 
ing was  not  intended  to  create  jobs  for  blind 
persons  who  happen  to  meet  the  educational 
requirements,  regardless  of  their  other  qualifi- 
cations, who  cannot  be  placed  in  jobs  else- 
where. I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  have 
no  home  teaching  services  at  all,  rather  than 
to  have  services  offered  by  a  person  who  is  not 
only  a  poor  representative  of  the  home  teach- 
ing profession,  but  also  a  poor  representative 
of  the  agency  for  the  blind,  and  blind  people 
in  general. 
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SPECIALIZED  PROBLEMS  SOCIAL  WORKERS  WHO  ARE  BLIND 
MUST  MEET  IN  PRACTICING  THEIR  PROFESSION 

Isabel  R.  Bellander,  M.S.S.,  Clinical  Social  Worker 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Canandaigua,  New  York 


When  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mrs. 
Charlyn  Allen,  former  Chairman  of  Group  C 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  to  speak  at  this  convention  about 
specialized  problems  that  a  "social  worker, 
who  happens  to  be  blind"  encounters  in  order 
to  obtain  and  to  maintain  employment,  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  rather  simple  task  to 
just  jot  down  a  few  words.  However,  I 
found  this  not  to  be  so. 

Recently,  I  attended  the  89th  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Welfare  held  in  New  York 
City.  There  were  over  8000  persons  present 
at  this  gathering,  representing  various  disci- 
plines well  known  in  the  field  of  social  work. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  so  few  social  workers 
that  were  visually  handicapped.  I  began  to 
wonder  why. 

Was  it  because  the  agency  was  not  willing 
to  pay  the  worker's  expenses  to  attend  the 
conference?  Did  the  agency  feel  that  per- 
haps a  sighted  person  could  travel  with  greater 
ease,  and  therefore,  be  able  to  attend  more 
meetings?  Was  it  that  the  agency's  budget 
was  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  it  did  not  allow 
for  travel  expenses  to  conferences,  and  the 
worker  could  not  afford  to  "foot  the  bill"? 
Perhaps  the  social  worker  could  have  paid 
his  own  way  but  was  not  sufficiently  inter- 
ested. 

Did  the  lack  of  attendance  on  the  part  of 
visually  handicapped  persons  mean  that  very 
few  blind  persons  are  employed  in  the  field 
of  social  work? 

Since  we  are  discussing  the  subject  "Spe- 
cialized Problems  that  Social  Workers,  Who 
Happen  to  be  Blind,  Must  Meet  in  Order  to 
Practice  Their  Profession",  one  must  first  con- 
sider social  work  as  it  is  today.  Social  work, 
like  the  guided  missile,  has  increased  in  size, 
service  and  purpose. 

The  present-day  social  worker  can  no  longer 
be  described  as  a  dull,  unsympathetic  person 


often  dressed  in  drab  clothing,  carrying  a  small 
black  notebook,  coming  unannounced  to  the 
home  of  the  "unfortunate  individual"  to  pry 
into  the  client's  past,  and  snoop  in  closets  to 
determine  whether  this  person  is  eligible  for 
a  menial  food  order  from  the  nearby  grocer. 

It  is  true  that  the  social  worker  still  aids  his 
client  to  obtain  financial  assistance,  but  the 
majority  of  the  services  rendered  are  in  other 
areas  of  endeavor. 

Harriet  M.  Bartlett  in  her  book  ANALYZ- 
ING Social  Work  Practice  by  Fields* 
states  that  social  work  method  include  sys- 
tematic observation  and  assessment  of  the  in- 
dividual or  group  in  a  situation  and  the  for- 
mulation of  an  appropriate  plan  of  action. 
Implicit  in  this  is  a  continuing  evaluation  re- 
garding the  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
worker  and  client  or  group  and  its  effect  on 
both  the  participant  individual  or  group  and 
the  worker  himself.  This  evaluation  provides 
the  basis  for  the  professional  judgment  which 
the  worker  must  constantly  make  and  which 
determines  the  direction  of  his  activities.  The 
method  is  used  predominantly  in  interviews, 
group  sessions  and  conferences.  Social  case- 
work, social  group  work  and  community  or- 
ganization cover  thees  areas.  Many  times  one 
overlaps   the   other   service. 

As  if  the  complexities  of  the  modern  trends 
of  social  work  were  not  enough  for  anyone 
to  overcome,  the  visually  handicapped  social 
worker  encounters  even  more  problems  in 
order  to  function  in  a  "sighted  world".  These 
problems  can  be  divided  into  two  major  areas 
and  subdivided  into  several  categories,  mainly. 
Area  one  —  Attitudes,  and  the  second  area  — 
Mechanics  of  the  Profession. 

Under  the  subject  of  attitudes,  one  should 
explore  the  following  questions: 


*  Bartlett,    Harriet    M.,    ANALYZING    SOCIAL    WORK 
Practice  by  Fields,  P.  24,  1961  NASW. 
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( 1 )  How  does  the  personnel  in  the  agency 
accept  the  blind  individual? 

(2)  How  does  the  visually  handicapped 
worker  accept  his  handicap? 

(3)  How  does  he  fit  in  the  agency  group? 

(4)  How  does  the  sighted  client  react 
toward  a  social  worker  that  happens  to  be 
blind? 

(5)  Does  the  client  feel  satisfied  when  he 
pays  for  the  services,  if  he  has  a  blind  social 
worker? 

When  this  subject  was  given  to  me  for 
presentation,  I  realized  there  were  a  great  many 
facets  to  the  employment  of  a  visually  handi- 
capped social  worker.  Therefore,  I  have  spent 
the  past  several  months  endeavoring  to  gather 
the  thoughts  of  blind  persons  in  the  field  of 
social  work,  as  well  as  the  observations  of 
sighted  workers  in  agencies  where  blind 
people   are   employed. 

Since  this  topic  is  so  far-reaching  and  soul- 
searching,  one  cannot  draw  a  definite  conclu- 
sion.    I  will  give  you  some  specific  examples: 

In  a  children's  agency,  there  was  a  visually 
handicapped  social  worker  whose  grooming 
left  a  lot  to  be  desired.  She  prided  herself 
on  how  well  she  was  adjusted  to  her  handi- 
cap. She  felt  she  could  be  independent  of 
others.  She  tried  to  give  the  impression  that 
she  was  an  authority  on  travel  techniques. 
She  often  would  scorn  people  who  used  guide 
dogs  and  refused  to  "lower  herself"  to  the 
point  of  using  a  cane. 

This  was  a  very  large  agency  in  an  old 
building  where  the  offices  were  overcrowded. 
The  result  was  that  occasionally  this  social 
worker  would  walk  into  a  door,  left  partially 
opened  by  a  client  or  another  worker;  or  she 
would  trip  over  some  item  that  had  been 
inadvertently  left  in  the  aisle.  This  person 
would  become  very  angry  when  she  encoun- 
tered one  of  these  unfortunate  experiences. 
She  would  let  the  whole  office  know  about  it 
and  would  often  accuse  an  innocent  bystander 
of  deliberately  trying  to  hurt  her.  The  result 
was  that  the  office  staff  had  very  few  social 
contacts  with  her. 

Another  visually  handicapped  social  work- 
er is  seen  in  an  entirely  different  role.  He 
is  an  efficient  young  man,  working  in  a  large 


public  welfare  agency,  the  building  being  of 
such  nature  as  to  create  similar  problems  in 
travel  as  our  first  social  worker  encountered. 
This  worker,  however,  has  been  able  to  work 
himself  up  the  ladder  to  the  position  of  case 
supervisor.  He  is  well  liked  and  well  received 
by  his  clients,  as  well  as  by  the  personnel  of 
the  agency  and  by  the  community.  One 
sighted  social  worker  in  the  agency  described 
him  as  being  "the  life  of  the  party"  and  "you 
couldn't  ask  for  a  nicer  guy".  He  realizes 
his  limitations  in  the  area  of  traveling  in  a 
large  city.  Many  of  these  problems  he  has 
overcome  by  the  use  of  a  cane.  Occasionally 
he  needs  a  guide.  This  he  readily  finds  be- 
cause of  his  warm  personality  and  friendly 
attitude. 

A  visually  handicapped  social  worker 
brought  the  following  problem  to  my  atten- 
tion. He  has  enough  vision  so  that  he  can 
travel  about  his  office  and  agency  without  too 
much  difficulty.  Under  normal  conditions,  he 
can  make  out  the  shape  of  a  person  fairly  well. 
However,  he  has  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
colors  and  he  is  unable  to  read  regular  print. 
I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
what  he  said,  "My  problem  with  clients  may 
differ  from  that  of  other  blind  workers  since 
I  do  most  of  my  work  in  the  office,  so  that 
my  eye  trouble  is  not  always  immediately  ap- 
parent. The  question  then  is  whether  to  tell 
clients  how  and  at  what  time  of  my  visual 
loss.  I  believe  clients  should  be  told  at  some 
time,  so  that  in  the  event  I  pass  them  on  the 
street  or  in  the  waiting  room  they  do  not  feel 
hurt  by  my  not  greeting  them.  I  try  to  tell 
them  early  but  do  not  make  a  point  of  doing 
it  in  the  first  interview.  I  try  to  find  a  good 
opportunity,  such  as  when  they  show  me  a 
report  card  of  their  son.  The  danger  of 
stressing  my  handicap  too  much  is  that  they 
become  over-concerned  and  focus  on  my  prob- 
lem rather  than  theirs.  This  is  infrequent 
but  it  has  happened". 

One  time  this  worker  was  visiting  a  client 
who  happened  to  be  in  a  mental  hospital. 
When  he  came  into  the  Reception  Room  he 
left  his  coat  on  a  chair  and  put  his  collapsible 
cane  in  his  coat  pocket.  It  was  quite  light 
in  the  room  and  he  could  manage  to  see  the 
layout  of  the  room.  He  then  went  into  his 
client's  room.     In  the  meantime,  a  lady  came 
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into  the  Reception  Room,  moved  the  social 
worker's  coat  to  another  chair  and  sat  down 
where  the  coat  had  been  laying.  The  light  in 
the  room  had  decreased  as  a  shade  had  been 
drawn  to  keep  out  the  sunlight.  The  social 
worker  returned,  groped  his  way  to  where  his 
coat  should  be  and  accidentally  grabbed  the 
lady's  neck.  The  receptionist  quickly  came  to 
the  rescue  and  explained  that  the  worker  was 
not  mentally  ill,  only  blind. 

Aside  from  the  social  problems  involved, 
there  are  many  mechanics  in  social  work  such 
as  records  and  letters  to  be  dictated,  proof- 
reading, reviewing  of  records,  forms  to  be 
completed  and  current  professional  material 
to  be  read.  Many  agencies  require  a  worker 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  traveling,  including  rural 
areas  where  public  transportation  is  not  avail- 
able. 

In  order  to  meet  the  financial  demands  of 
good  service,  many  agencies  must  be  "budget 
minded".  If  a  visually  handicapped  social 
caseworker  and  a  sighted  caseworker  apply 
for  the  same  position,  and  if  more  personnel 
has  to  be  added  to  the  staff  in  order  to  hire 
the  visually  handicapped  person,  naturally  the 
agency  would  think  twice. 

How  can  the  blind  social  worker  overcome 
these  specialized  problems  and  be  able  to  work 
in  a  position  he  desires?  Who  can  prophecy? 
There  are  a  few  suggestions  that  might  be 
helpful.  First  of  all,  a  social  worker  with  any 
handicap,  whether  blind  or  crippled,  must 
realize  that  this  is  his  handicap  and  not  the 
agency's  handicap.  Therefore,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  he  be  able  to  honestly  face  his  limita- 
tions. He  must  learn  to  control  the  emotions 
that  will  often  arise  because  of  his  handicap. 
He  must  learn  to  have  the  patience  of  Job 
when  waiting  for  help  from  others,  for  ex- 
ample, waiting  for  a  reader  or  a  typist,  or  se- 
curing transportation.  John  Milton  in  his 
poem  "On  Blindness"  said  "they  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and  wait."  My  husband  has 
paraphrased  it  with  the  statement  "the  blind, 
they  stand  and  wait."  With  the  blind  social 
worker  it  must  be  emphasized  that  he  must 
develop  his  personality  far  beyond  what  it 
usually  expected  of  a  "sighted"  social  worker, 
because  certain  demands  of  life  are  placed 
upon  him. 


In  so  far  as  the  mechanics  of  the  position 
are  concerned,  as  I  stated  previously,  social 
workers  are  found  in  many  fields  of  endeavor. 
There  is  more  selectivity  to  be  found  in  em- 
ployment. If  one  becomes  a  member  of  a 
national  professional  social  work  organization, 
he  will  be  informed  of  various  employment 
opportunities  throughout  the  United  States  and 
in  other  countries,  both  in  the  public  and 
private  fields;  also,  information  is  available  at 
U.S.  Post  Offices  and  at  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service.  . 

It  might  be  suggested  that  a  visually  handi- 
capped worker  seek  employment  where  the 
reading  of  case  records  is  kept  to  a  minimum 
and  there  are  only  a  few  forms  to  complete. 
Although  the  old  school  of  thought  was  to 
keep  voluminous  records,  the  trend  of  many 
of  our  modern  agencies  is  to  summarize  your 
contacts  with  clients,  making  the  dictation 
brief  but  clear,  so  that  if  the  record  is  trans- 
ferred to  another  social  worker  he  will  know 
what  services  have  been  rendered.  It  is  felt 
that  in  this  way  more  time  will  be  spent  with 
the  client  and  less  time  with  the  dictating 
machine,  thus  affording  better  service  with 
less  cost. 

Transportation  is  a  growing  problem  to 
many  agencies  due  to  the  increased  cost.  Some 
public  agencies  have  had  to  curtail  their  serv- 
ices because  money  set  aside  in  their  budget 
for  travel  had  been  spent.  Therefore,  a  blind 
social  worker  cannot  expect  special  considera- 
tion in  this  area.  He  must  be  a  good  traveler 
or  work  in  an  agency  where  he  is  not  required 
to  leave  the  office. 

Even  a  well-oriented  traveler  runs  into 
problems.  In  a  large  city,  buses  usually  cover 
important  areas.  I  recall,  when  working  in 
Buffalo,  many  times  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  walk  long  distances  or  use  my  own  car  in 
order  to  carry  out  my  duties  as  a  family  case- 
worker. 

I  know  of  an  agency  where  a  blind  social 
worker  would  ride  with  a  sighted  worker 
when  this  worker  was  going  to  another  part 
of  the  state.  At  first,  this  plan  sounds  good 
—  and  of  course  saves  the  agency  money. 
However,  there  are  disadvantages  to  this 
method.  Both  the  workers  had  to  plan  their 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  other,  as 
well  as  of  the  clients.     Because  of  this  neces- 
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sity  of  coordination  between  the  workers,  their 
schedule  of  visits  to  their  clients  often  were 
not  completed. 

Two  other  social  workers  have  solved  the 
transportation  problem  by  having  a  member 
of  their  family  drive  for  them.  For  short 
distances,  this  has  worked  out  very  well,  pro- 
viding the  driver  did  not  have  other  plans  for 
the  day.  However,  if  one  hires  a  driver 
or  takes  a  member  of  the  family  on  a  long 
trip,  it  does  become  costly.  I  might  mention 
that  if  one  uses  a  driver  or  a  guide,  plans 
should  be  made  that  this  person  is  not  in 
the  room  where  an  interview  with  a  client 
is  being  held.  Often  if  a  third  person  is  in 
the  room,  especially  a  sighted  person,  the 
client  becomes  distracted  or  begins  to  tell  his 
troubles  to  the  other  person,  and  thus  the 
time  taken  for  the  visit  it  wasted. 

Many  of  the  letters  that  I  received  from  my 
blind  friends  who  are  social  workers  brought 
out  the  fact  that  reading  of  records  has  been  a 
very  serious  problem  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
others.  One  social  worker  has  partially  solved 
this  problem.  He  works  in  an  agency  where 
the  dictating  equipment  uses  recording  discs 
which  are  usually  thrown  away  after  they  have 
been  transcribed.  He  maintains  a  file  of  these 
discs,  as  well  as  those  made  by  the  intake 
worker,  thereby  cutting  down  his  dependency 
on  a  reader  and  on  a  new  case,  and  hardly 
any  reading  is  necessary. 

Arrangements  might  be  made  where  the 
blind  social  worker  could  hire  one  of  the 
other  employees  of  the  agency  to  record  the 
cases  that  he  is  working  with,  or  he  might  be 
permitted  to  hire  an  "outsider"  to  come  in  and 
read  records.  The  time  element  would  not  be 
so  important  if  this  reading  is  recorded,  and 
so  perhaps  this  service  could  be  rendered  by 
a  high  school  student  or  a  retired  person  in- 
terested in  making  a  little  extra  money.  If 
a  social  worker  shows  willingness  to  pay  for 


his  extra  needs,  many  agencies  probably  will 
be  willing  to  work  out  a  feasible  plan  suit- 
able  for  all   concerned. 

Actually,  many  problems  that  a  visually 
handicapped  social  worker  has  are  very  similar 
to  that  of  any  blind  person,  except  in  some 
cases  they  seem  to  be  more  intense.  As  was 
stated  in  an  article  I  recently  read,  doing  is 
the  social  worker's  daily  function;  how  he 
performs  his  task,  what  services  he  renders 
reflects  on  the  agency  that  he  represents.  A 
blind  social  worker  must  face  his  specialized 
problems  realistically  and  do  the  best  job  he 
can,  thus  making  his  agency  proud  that  he 
is  their  representative. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  these  thoughts: 
("My   Self",*    Author   unknown) 
"I  have  to  live  with  myself,  and  so 
I  want  to  be  fit  for  myself  to  know; 
Always  to  look  myself  straight  in  the 

eye. 
I  don't  want  to  stand,  with  the  set- 
ting sun 
And    hate    myself     for   the    things 

I've  done. 
I  want  to  go  out  with  my  head  erect; 
I  want  to  deserve  all  men's  respect; 
But   here   in   the   struggle   for   fame 

and  pelf 
I  want  to  be  able  to  like  myself. 
I  don't  want  to  look  at  myself  and 

know 
That  I'm  bluster  and  bluff  and  empty 

show. 
I  never  can  feel  myself;  and  so 
Whatever  happens,  I  want  to  be 
Self-respecting  and  conscience  free. 


*Anonymous,    "Myself",    A    Book    of    Living    Poems, 
Compiled  by  William  R.  Bowlin,  p.  45. 
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THE  MEANS  TO  WHAT  END? 

Mrs.  Sammie  K.  Rankin,  Home  Teacher 
Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Waco,  Texas 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  included  on  a  general 
session  program  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  I  have  been  a 
member  for  a  number  of  years  and  have 
watched  the  organization's  growth  with  con- 
lidence  and  pride. 

In  order  that  you  may  more  fully  under- 
stand the  remarks  which  I  intend  to  make,  I 
wish  to  clarify  a  few  points  in  the  very  be- 
ginning. I  am  trying  to  share  with  you  some 
of  the  more  significant  experiences  of  my 
twenty-eight  years  of  home  teaching.  This 
sharing  presupposes  personal  references  for 
which  I  do  not  apologize.  I  am  also  aware 
that  my  experiences  are  neither  unique  nor 
absolute.  You  may  have  had  experiences  and 
will  make  them  more  flexible  in  their  future 
application  to  your  dealings  with  blind  people. 

The  first  AAWB  conference  which  I  attend- 
ed took  place  in  Indianapolis  in  1941.  I  was 
excited  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  home  teach- 
ers from  older  programs.  I  expected  to  learn 
from  them;  I  hoped  to  get  a  few  solutions  to 
practical  problems;  and  I  wanted  urgently  to 
be  welcomed  into  the  fraternity.  The  pro- 
gram for  the  section  meeting  was  excellent. 
Emphasis  was  on  teaching  techniques.  Dur- 
ing a  "discussion"  period,  I  was  so  foolish 
as  to  inquire  about  the  relative  importance  of 
social  services.  I  can  no  longer  remember  the 
answer.  I  only  recall  that  it  was  so  negative 
that  I  felt  humiliated  and  excluded.  Now, 
twenty-five  years  later,  I  find  myself  a  psy- 
chologist when  the  emphasis  is  on  social  serv- 
ice. 

My  basic  premise  is  that  a  combination  of 
education,  social  work  and  psychology  is  es- 
sential in  the  training  and  practice  of  home 
teachers.  The  optimal  goal  of  home  teaching 
is,  after  all,  to  assist  the  client  to  arrive  at  a 
level  of  functional  adjustment  through  coun- 
seling and  learned  skills,  so  that  he  can  accept 
himself  with  his  limitations  and  help  those 
about  him  to  see  him  as  a  useful  person. 


Acquiring  the  special  skills  which  alleviate 
the  handicap  of  blindness  is,  essentially,  an 
educational  process.  Competence  in  teaching 
methods  is  certainly  a  cornerstone  in  the  home 
teaching  structure,  but  many  of  us  carry  in 
our  titles  the  word  "adult"  as  descriptive  of 
those  who  can  expect  help  from  us.  Yet  in 
our  college  training,  our  education  courses  are 
concerned  largely  with  the  education  of  chil- 
dren. I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  seems  to  be  little  literature  readily 
available  to  us  regarding  the  principles  of 
adult  education.  It  might  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  there  seems  to  be  little  emphasis 
on  adult  education  in  the  literature  of  our 
field,  although  approximately  80  per  cent  of 
our  clients  are  past  school  age.  It  may  simply 
be  that  those  of  you  who  have  ferreted  out 
this  information  have  failed  to  share  it. 

Teaching  blinded  adults  is  enormously  com- 
plicated by  the  sum  of  their  life  experience. 
Social,  physical,  emotional  and  economic  fac- 
tors help  or  retard  their  learning  processes. 
Recently  I  was  asked  by  a  newly-blinded 
woman  to  teach  her  Braille.  She  was  intelli- 
gent and  well-educated,  but  it  was  a  desperate 
struggle  for  her  to  learn  the  alphabet — the 
twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet — which  she 
had  known  for  fifty  years.  I  accounted  for  a 
part  of  her  difficulty  by  attributing  it  to  her 
rejection  of  her  blindness.  For  many  seeing 
people,  Braille  is  the  ultimate  proof  of  blind- 
ness. The  inaccuracy  and  inadequacy  of  my 
assumption  was  made  clear  to  me  when  the 
pupil  was  introduced  to  the  first  lesson  of 
short-form  words.  Her  attitude  changed  strik- 
ingly. Her  learning  speed  accelerated  to  such 
a  degree  that  she  completed  the  remainder  of 
her  Braille  in  half  the  time  she  had  already 
spent  in  learning  the  alphabet.  It  became 
clear  to  me  than  that  reducing  an  adult  to 
the  educational  status  of  a  first-grader  in- 
volved emotional  factors  to  which  I  have 
given   too  little  consideration.     Perhaps  adult 
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education  is  another  of  the  areas  impinging 
upon  our  specialty  where  basic  research  could 
bring  great  benefits  to  us  and  to  our  clients. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  strongly  the  differences 
which  may  arise  in  our  efforts  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  without  visual  memory  as  op- 
posed to  those  with  a  background  of  visual 
experience.  This  anecdote  will  illustrate  my 
point  and  may  alert  us  to  the  special  prob- 
lems of  clients  who  have  been  blind  from 
early   childhood. 

From  the  time  I  was  first  stationed  in  Waco, 
I  have  served  a  client  who  spent  the  first  fifty- 
four  years  of  her  life  in  an  institutional  set- 
ting— a  residential  school,  an  orphanage  and 
finally  a  home  for  aged  women.  She  began 
her  emancipation  by  working  in  a  sheltered 
environment.  After  a  few  weeks,  she  left  the 
old  lady's  home  for  a  boarding  house.  She 
learned  to  walk  with  a  cane  and  to  light  a 
gas  stove.  At  this  point,  she  felt  that  she 
was  ready  for  an  apartment  and  real  inde- 
pendence. She  wanted  to  learn  to  cook  and 
we  planned  it  for  a  Saturday,  because  of  the 
time  element.  We  planned  menus  with  due 
consideration  for  simplicity.  We  got  in  the 
food  which  was  required.  She  insisted  on 
having  scrambled  eggs  for  breakfast.  I  was 
eager  for  a  report  from  her  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I  got  along  fine,  but  you 
forgot  to  tell  me  one  thing!"  (I  was  cha- 
grined. What  could  I  possibly  have  forgot- 
ten?) "You  forgot  to  show  me  how  to  break 
an  egg!" 

Her  complaint  has  become  a  positive  force 
for  me.  It  has  made  me  sharply  aware  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  teaching  each  client  ac- 
cording to  his  individual  needs  and  back- 
ground. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  compartmental- 
ize social  work  and  psychology  either  in  my 
thinking  or  in  my  practice.  I  enjoyed  a  brief, 
formal  introduction  to  social  work  in  this  city 
at  the  first  of  the  refresher  courses  for  home 
teachers  which  were  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  the  early 
'forties.  By  reading  and  thinking,  I  have  built 
upon  this  frail  foundation  certain  habits  of 
practice,  which  form  the  heart  of  social  work 
philosophy.  The  client  must  be  considered 
as   a   whole   person.      You   must   work   where 


the  client  is.  The  client  has  an  inviolable 
right  of  choice.  Interpretation  and  support 
are  basic  tools  of  social  work.  Good  record- 
ing is  an  ethical,  professional  obligation,  since 
it  keeps  the  client  in  perspective  for  the  cur- 
rent worker  and  provides  a  blazed  trail  for 
any  successive  worker.  Objectivity  is  implicit 
in  the  worker's  acceptance  of  the  client's  right 
of  choice. 

I  began  the  formal  study  of  psychology  be- 
cause social  work  training  was  not  available 
to  me.  I  began  with  courses  in  counseling 
because  they  seemed  most  pertinent  to  my  pro- 
fessional activities.  The  techniques  of  per- 
sonal counseling  have  proved  very  useful  to 
me,  because  this  is  often  the  area  of  greatest 
admitted  need.  I  learned  to  analyze  my  re- 
sponses and  to  evaluate  and  anticipate  the 
effects  and  degree  of  my  personal  interaction 
with  the  client.  I  studied  vocational  counsel- 
ing, testing  and  rehabilitation  and  still  was 
not  satisfied.  I  finally  set  up  a  degree  plan 
in  clinical  psychology  and  began  to  learn  the 
things  for  which  I  had  been  hunting  through- 
out my  home  teaching  career.  The  wider  and 
deeper  is  your  understanding  of  a  client's  dy- 
namics the  more  nearly  you  can  help  him  to 
self-realization.  Now  I  am  less  often  baffled 
by  my  inability  to  reach  a  client.  I  know  that 
somewhere  I  have  the  key.  It  may  be  that 
my  reaction  to  him  is  too  highly  colored  by 
my  own  emotional  needs  or  experience.  It 
may  be  that  his  attitudes  toward  and  his 
anxieties  about  authority  are  interfering  with 
his  progress.  It  is  always  possible  that  the 
onset  of  blindness  has  so  damaged  his  self- 
image  that  he  can  find  little  psychic  energy 
with  which  to  work  at  solving  his  more  mani- 
fest problems.  The  basic  research  on  sensory 
deprivation  now  being  done  at  Harvard, 
among  other  places,  should  give  us  greater 
understanding  of  what  the  real  problems  are 
in  adjusting  to  sensory  handicaps.  On  the 
foundation  of  more  comprehensive  informa- 
tion and  deeper  understanding  we  can  make 
more  sensitive  use  of  the  tools  we  have  to  help 
blind  people  learn  to  live  in  a  different  way. 
We  can  also  hope  to  understand  and  accept 
and  modify  the  attitudes  of  that  segment  of 
society  in  which  we  and  our  clients  must 
function. 

All  that  I  have  really  said  is  that  all  knowl- 
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edge  and  all  experience  can  be  used  as  a 
means  to  the  end  of  helping  our  clients.  Each 
discipline — education,  social  work  and  psy- 
chology— has  a  significant  contribution  to 
make  to  rehabilitation.  Not  long  ago,  a 
sighted  friend  called  to  share  a  bit  of  abso- 
lute truth  with  me.  It  comes  from  a  book 
on  spiritualism  which  was  published  in  1919. 
The  source  of  the  quotation  certainly  suggests 
that   neither  time  nor  place  has  a   corner  on 


truth.  I  will  not  insult  your  intelligence  by 
interpreting  the  quotation  for  you  as  it  re- 
lates to  this  paper,  but,  for  the  rest  of  my 
life,  I  intend  to  think  of  it  often. 

"Suggest,  enlighten  and  encourage,  but  don't 
try  to  bear  the  burden  of  another's  life."* 


*King,  Basil,  THE   ABOLISHING  OF  DEATH,  Cosmo- 
politan Book  Corporation,   New  York,    1919- 


PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  STUDY  "HOME  TEACHERS  OF  THE 

ADULT  BLIND" 

What  They  Do;  What  They  Could  Do;  What  Will  Enable  Them  to  Do  It 

Elizabeth  Cosgrove,  Director 
AAWB  Home  Teacher  Training  Project,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Today  is  July  11.  On  July  11,  1961,  I 
appeared  before  a  general  session  at  your  con- 
vention in  St.  Louis.  Is  this  a  mere  coinci- 
dence or  does  it  mean  that,  in  planning  con- 
vention programs,  the  AAWB  is  methodical 
in  keeping  its  members  informed  promptly  of 
action  taken  on  matters  of  interest  to  them? 

By  July  11,  1961,  the  ink  on  our  report 
was  scarcely  dry  and  Braille  copies  had  not 
yet  been  made.  And  so  a  resume  of  its  con- 
tents was  given  with  special  emphasis  on 
its  recommendations.  These  recommendations 
were  based  on  the  findings  of  the  study  which 
centered  around:  Program  Planning;  Intake 
Policies;  Personnel  Management;  Functions  of 
the  Home  Teacher;  Knowledge  and  Skills  Es- 
sential for  Home  Teaching;  Development  of 
Training  Facilities;  Supervision  of  Home 
Teachers;  Recognition  and  Use  of  Others' 
Skills;  Volunteers;  Mobility  Instruction;  and 
Tutorial   Services. 

And  for  today,  July  11,  1962,  you  have 
asked  us  for  a  progress  report  on  the  study. 
We  assume  you  are  interested  in  knowing 
what  follow-up  action  we  have  taken  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  report.  We  are  glad 
to  tell  you  about  that.  But  the  real  test  of 
progress  will  be  found  in  your  own  agencies 
— what   action   have   you   taken   to    raise   the 


skills  of  the  home  teachers  to  the  level  of 
dignity  they  deserve,  to  make  their  functions 
as  teachers  clear,  and  to  give  their  clients  the 
benefits  of  all  services  in  the  community? 

In  the  time  allotted  this  morning  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  a  full  account  of  one  year's 
activity.  We  do  have  progress  to  report.  One 
reason  this  is  possible  is  that  the  staff  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  United 
States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  through  its  Training  Division  and 
Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind,  has  con- 
sistently responded  to  our  repeated  requests 
for  counsel  and  information.  Its  Director, 
Miss  Mary  Switzer,  has  given  her  continuing 
enthusiastic  support  to  our  eflforts. 

These  efforts  have  been  concentrated  on 
three  activities: 

First,  Establishing  a  curriculum  for  long- 
range  training  of  home  teachers  in  one  or 
more  universities. 

Second,  Planning  and  conducting  a  series 
of  regional  seminars  for  administrators  of 
agencies  for  the  blind. 

Third,  Training  of  selected  volunteers  to 
assist  home  teachers  of  the  adult  blind. 

We  shall  report  here,  briefly,  what  has  been 
done  and  what  is  planned  on  each  of  these 
activities. 
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First,  Establishing  a  curriculum  for  long- 
range  training. 

As  the  initial  step  in  planning  this  activity 
we  decided  that  we  must  think  in  terms  of 
training  home  teachers  for  the  future  and  not 
in  terms  of  current  practices.  (In-service  or 
short-term  training  would  be  designed  in 
those  terms.)  This  is  not  to  say  that  home 
teachers  now  practicing  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  candidates  for  traineeships,  under 
grants,  if  they  met  the  requirements  of  edu- 
cation, experience,  and  personal  qualities  to 
be  established  for  the  program.  And  so,  be- 
fore discussing  curriculum  with  university 
people,  we  defined  what  we  expected  the 
"product",  or  traineee,  to  he  able  to  do  after 
he  or  she  had  completed  the  long-range  train- 
ing. In  making  this  definition  we  kept  in 
mind  that  the  principal  objective  of  the  aca- 
demic goal  is  to  prepare  home  teachers  of  the 
adult  blind  to  help  clients  to  reach  their  maxi- 
mum degree  of  independence,  usefulness,  and 
fulfillment. 

In  this  effort  we  have  had  to  assume  that 
those  agencies  that  employ  home  teachers 
and  that  have  not  already  done  so  will  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  administrative  settings  and 
practices  that  good  administration  requires. 
Otherwise,  they  will  be  unable  to  either  obtain 
or  retain  competent  home  teachers.  These 
practices  are  outlined  in  detail  in  the  original 
report     HOME     TEACHERS     OF     THE     AOULt 

Blind. 

We  believe  that  home  teachers  are  able  to 
perform  their  functions  effectively  only  in 
agencies  where: 

a.  Their  functions  have  been  clearly  defined 
by  their  own  agencies. 

b.  Their  functional  relationships  to  other 
staff  of  the  agency  have  been  defined. 

c.  It  has  been  determined,  by  staff  qualified 
to  make  such  determinations,  that  each  client 
assigned  to  them  wants  and  needs  home  teach- 
ing service. 

d.  They  are  expected  to  serve  as  strong 
members  of  rehabilitation  teams. 

e.  They  are  supervised  by  individuals  who 
know  the  work  and  who  know  how  to  develop 
staff. 

Patticular  attention  is  called  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  last  point  (Item  "e").     Without 


adequate  supervision,  the  home  teacher,  as  any 
professional  worker,  is  unable  to  play  an  ef- 
fective part  in  total  agency  planning  for  the 
blind  client. 

Consultations  have  been  held  with  officials 
from  a  few  universities  known  to  be  offering 
multi-disciplinary  curricula,  other  educators, 
and  representatives  of  agencies  for  the  blind. 
In  light  of  advice  gained  from  these  consul- 
tations, a  decision  was  made  to  "make  haste 
slowly."  It  seems  imperative  that,  before  any 
trainees  are  selected  under  a  grant  program, 
that  (a)  the  universities  to  be  selected  must 
have  an  able  coordinator  of  the  program;  (b) 
the  teaching  faculty  must  have  understanding 
of  the  "product"  desired;  (c)  field  work 
placements  and  supervision  be  clearly  deter- 
mined; (d)  the  curriculum  securely  "an- 
chored" and  accepted  by  the  teaching  faculty; 
and  (e)  equitable  standards  for  recruiting  of 
trainees  be  clearly  defined. 

Miss  Cecile  Hillyer,  Chief  of  the  Training 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  will  be  in  touch  with  a  few  selected 
universities  about  September,  1962,  with  a 
view  to  having  a  grant  program  begin,  prob- 
ably not  later  than  the  fall  of  1963.  A 
Master's  degree  in  education  is  currently  con- 
sidered as  the  academic  goal  to  be  reached, 
with  the  curriculum  adapted  to  provide  the 
knowledge  and  skills  essential  for  home  teach- 
ing. We  at  AAWB  will  serve  in  a  consulta- 
tive capacity  during  negotiations. 

Second,  Planning  and  Conducting  a 
Series  of  Regional  Seminars  for  Adminis- 
trators of  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  belief  that  agency  administrators  have 
the  key  role  in  making  fundamental  changes 
that  are  needed  to  improve  home  teaching 
services,  we  naturally  looked  to  administrative 
leadership  for  help  and  counsel.  A  series  of 
regional  seminars  has  been  planned.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  seminars  is  two-fold:  first,  to 
help  administrators  see  for  themselves  how 
they  can  improve  their  own  home  teaching 
programs;  and,  second,  to  see  if  they  can  reach 
agreement,  on  a  nation-wide  basis,  on  what 
constitutes  sound  administrative  principles  and 
practices. 

The  first  group  from  several  of  the  eastern 
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States  met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  March  of 
this  year.  A  second  group  from  five  states 
met  in  St.  Louis  in  April.  As  a  basis  for 
discussion  we  prepared  a  document  "An  Ad- 
ministrator's Self-examination  with  Special 
Reference  to  His  Home  Teaching  Program." 
It  was  used  at  both  meetings.  It  has  been 
sent  to  other  agency  administrators  with  the 
request  for  suggestions  for  its  improvement 
and  for  agenda  for  future  seminars  which  we 
plan   to  arrange  after  November. 

This  document  comprises  46  questions  to 
which  "Yes"  or  "No"  could  be  answered. 
Each  question  had  the  same  preface.  One 
sample  question  is: 

"Have  I,  as  director  of  my  program,  done 
all  /  can  do  to: 

Plan  and  conduct  my  personnel  manage- 
ment program  so  that  home  teachers  are 
given  the  same  administrative  considera- 
tion and  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and 
obligations  as  are  given  to  other  staff 
members?      Yes No 

In  transmitting  "An  Aministrator's  Self- 
examination  with  Special  Reference  to  His 
Home  Teaching  Programs"  to  administrators, 
we  said,  "We  are  suggesting  that  you  fill  out 
for  yourself  the  "Yes'  and  "No'  blanks.  .  .  .  The 
answers  are  your  secret  unless  you  offer  to 
report  your  successful  methods  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  On  the  items  on  which  you  enter 
'No',  we  are  hopeful  you  will  be  thinking 
about  what  steps  you  can  take  in  order  to 
answer   'Yes'   within   a  reasonable  time." 

Responses  from  most  of  those  administrators 
who  have  participated  lead  us  to  believe  this 
effort  will  be  worthwhile  to  continue.  At  your 
1963  convention  we  hope  that  both  you  and 
the  AAWB  staff  will  have  even  more  progress 
to  report  in  this  area  of  leadership. 

Third,  Training  of  Selected  Volunteers 
to  Assist  Home  Teachers  of  the  Adult 
Blind. 

This  activity  stemmed  directly  from  our 
nation-wide  study.  One  of  our  special  ad- 
visers, Mrs.  Winifred  Black  of  the  staff  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross,  deduced 
early  in  the  study,  from  statements  made  by 
other  Special  Advisers  who  were  home  teach- 
ers, how  volunteers  could  make  a  special  con- 


tribution of  service  to  individual  blind  per- 
sons. One  of  the  recommendations  of  our 
report  was  that  administrators  of  agencies  for 
the  blind  give  firm  support  to  the  use  of  vol- 
unteers by  their  home  teachers,  and  pointed 
out  the  steps  through  which  this  could  be 
accomplished.  That  recommendation  was  based 
on  the  conviction  that,  volunteers  properly 
selected  can: 

—  brhig  from  the  community  to  increas- 
ing numbers  of  blind  persons,  many  of 
whom  are  confined  to  their  homes  or 
institutions,  stimulation  to  independence 
and  continuity  of  interest. 

—  supplement  an  agency's  service  by  free- 
ing home  teachers  to  use  their  distinc- 
tive  teaching   skills. 

—  help  interpret  to  the  public  the  special 
needs  and  interests  of  blind  persons. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  three  American 
Red  Cross  Chapters  in  Virginia,  and  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  definitions  were 
reached  as  to: 

—  types  of  duties  volunteers  cotdd  per- 
form 

—  actual  duties  of  volunteers 

—  qualifications  desired 

—  specialized   training   needed 

—  kind  of  supervision  needed 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  same  agencies, 
a  pilot  course  and  a  demonstration  program 
of  20  hours  each  were  held.  Evaluative  ob- 
servations were  made  during  these  sessions 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  manual  for 
future  wider  use.  The  "'Manual  for  Training 
Selected  Volunteers  to  Assist  Home  Teachers 
of  the  Adult  Blind"  was  completed  by  AAWB 
in  time  for  trial  at  a  second  demonstration 
training  program  conducted  May  1-4,  1962, 
in  St.  Louis  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Missouri  Bureau  for  the  Blind  and  the  St. 
Louis  Bi-State  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  A  third  demonstration  will  be  con- 
ducted in  Tampa  next  September,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Tampa  Red  Cross  Chapter  and 
the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind. 

Following    each    demonstration,    evaluations 
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are  made  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
lesson  materials  in  the  "Manual." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  suggest  that  these 
training  programs  be  limited  to  cooperation 
with  the  American  Red  Cross.  We  have  been 
grateful  to  the  participating  chapters  and  to 
the  leadership  given  by  the  Office  of  Volun- 
teers of  the  American  National  Red  Cross. 
Any  local  agency  that  has  the  resources  to  re- 
cruit volunteers  and  which  would  be  able  to 
assist  an  agency  for  the  blind  in  training  them 
could  be  used. 

The  "Manual"  has  61  pages  and  seven  ap- 
pendices. Most  of  it  was  written  by  Miss 
Josephine  J.  Albrecht,  who  has  been  my  as- 
sociate since  November,  1961,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  OVR.  The  "Manual"  is  being 
given  limited  distribution  at  this  time.  It 
has  been  sent  to  all  agencies  that  have  home 
teachers  and  to  a  few  other  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals. A  wider  distribution  will  be  made 
after  revision  following  further  testing.  It 
has  two  parts.  Part  I  tells  how  to  initiate 
and  organize  a  volunteer  service  to  assist  home 
teachers.  Part  II  contains  the  teaching  plan 
and  lesson  materials  for  use  in  eight  training 
sessions. 

The  training  courses  must  be  arranged  and 
conducted  in  a  systematic  manner,  for  volun- 
teers who  have  been  carefully  selected,  with 
their  numbers  in  a  given  course  not  exceed- 
ing 15,  and  then  only  if  a  sufficient  number 
of  competent  home  teachers  are  available  to 
assist  in  teaching  them. 

We  believe  these  training  sessions  to  be  of 
value,  not  only  as  emphasis  on  the  volunteer 
as  a  "tool"  of  the  home  teacher  and  as  a  strong 
liaison  between  agency  purpose  and  commun- 
ity understanding  of  blindness,  but  they  also 
serve  as  a  medium  of  assurance  to  the  home 


teachers  that  positive  measures  are  under 
way  in  the  reidentification  of  the  importance 
of   their   specific   service   to   the   blind. 

A  fourth  activity  on  which  we  had  hoped  to 
make  a  contribution  during  the  year  was  in 
the  area  of  in-service  training.  We  have 
served  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  a  few  groups 
and  individuals.  We  would  like  to  see  more 
regional  workshops  or  institutes  planned  such 
as  the  one  sponsored  by  the  School  of  Social 
Welfare,  Louisiana  State  University,  and  the 
OVR,  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind.  Another  one,  initiated 
by  a  group  of  supervisors  of  the  Eastern  Con- 
ference of  Home  Teachers,  and  sponsored  by 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  will  be 
held  in  September,  1962,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
Columbia  University,  and  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Thomas  Gil- 
martin  of  the  New  York  Association's  staff, 
with  full  support  from  its  Director,  Allan 
Sherman,  has  given  leadership  in  making  this 
regional  workshop  possible.  We  look  for  in- 
creasing action  on  the  part  of  agency  admin- 
istrators in  establishing  in-service  training 
programs,  so  that  the  home  teachers  and  their 
supervisors  will  have  increasing  opportunities 
to  heighten  their  competence. 

Thank  you  for  your  manifest  interest  in  our 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  services  of  home 
teachers  as  strong  members  of  rehabilitation 
teams.  We  look  forward  to  working  closely 
with  many  of  you  during  the  coming  year 
with  the  goal  of  being  able  to  point  to  solid 
accomplishments. 


( In  the  absence  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Cosgrove,  Direc- 
tor, Home  Teacher  Training  Project,  report  read  by 
Miss  Josephine  J.  Albrecht,  Associate.) 
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Chairtnan — George  Gean  Lorantos,  Assistant  Director 
National  Braille  Press,  Boston,  Massachvisetts 


EDUCATION  IN  ITS  PERTINENT  PHASES 

Maurice  Olsen,  Executive  Secretary 

American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 


I  remember  well  a  program  at  the  I960 
AAWB  convention  entitled  "This  I  Believe 
.  .  ."  at  which  time  several  people  spoke  of 
their  own  views,  opinions,  biases,  or  even 
prejudices  concerning  work  with  blind  people. 
I  would  first  like  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
paper  is  written  from  this  same  standpoint;  it 
simply  reflects  my  own  personal  thoughts  on 
some  of  my  "pet"  outlooks  on  the  education 
of  visually  handicapped  children. 

To  begin  with,  I  think  any  consideration 
of  the  education  of  blind  children  should  be 
oriented  to  some  understanding,  agreement  or 
study  of  the  goals  of  the  particular  special 
education  program  to  be  reviewed.  Many 
times  people  ask  "How  does  this  particular  resi- 
dential school  rate  in  quality  of  education 
offered.''"  or  "How  well  is  this  particular 
residential  school  preparing  its  blind  stu- 
dents?" An  itinerant  program  may  ask  for 
opinion  as  to  whether  their  approach  is  sat- 
isfactory, successful,  or  as  good  as  a  resource 
room  organization.  There  is  the  old,  old 
question  of  whether  a  day  school  education 
is  better  than  a  residential  school  education. 
I  think  we  have  come  to  a  point  of  clearer 
thinking  than  in  the  past,  since  more  people 
are  realizing  that  there  are  no  "pat"  or  general 
answers  to  these  questions.  This  can  also  be 
seen  in  our  national  caution  in  trying  to  com- 
pare the  total  American  educational  system 
with  the  national  programs  of  Russia,  or 
England  or  Switzerland,  or  any  other  nation 
which  may  have  entirely  different  values,  goals, 
and  circumstances  from  those  in  this  country. 


How  do  you  measure  "success"  of  an  edu- 
cational program?  Do  you  measure  the  em- 
ployment of  graduates,  and  would  you  take 
into  consideration  just  whether  they  are  em- 
ployed, or  also  their  salary  levels,  or  the  pres- 
tige of  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, or  the  suitability  of  their  employment 
as  compared  with  their  abilities,  or  the  pre- 
dicted stability  of  their  jobs,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  the  fast-moving  technological  impact 
on  our  occupational  structures,  or  all  of  these, 
and  in  what  order  of  importance?  Is  success 
measured  by  the  number  of  graduates  who 
continue  their  education  by  attending  colleges 
or  universities,  and  should  this  include  enroll- 
ment in  trade  schools  and  other  specialized 
vocational  training  resources?  What  about 
dropouts  after  initial  college  entrance? 
Shouldn't  grades  in  college  be  a  factor  that 
would  be  of  continuing  interest  even  after  the 
mere  fact  of  enrollment  in  college  has  been 
determined?  How  about  the  size  of  college, 
distance  of  college  from  home  and  competitive 
atmosphere  of  the  college?  What  about  the 
course  of  study  followed  as  compared  with 
the  individual  interests,  aptitudes,  and  aca- 
demic abilities   of  these   college  students? 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  possible  factors 
that  could  be  considered  in  evaluating  an  edu- 
cational program:  achievement  test  results 
covering  the  academic  knowledge  of  gradu- 
ates; the  civic  role  and  responsibility  of  the 
graduates  as  citizens  of  a  democracy  who 
should  be  knowledgeable  and  active  in  ful- 
filling citizenship  duties  and  taking  advantage 
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of  citizenship  opportunities;  the  social  success 
of  graduates  in  courting,  marriage  and  family 
living;  the  continuing  health,  both  physical 
and  mental,  of  graduates;  their  use  of  leisure 
time;  their  success  as  intelligent  consumers; 
their  ability  for  appreciation  of  beauty  and 
satisfying  self-realization  through  participation 
in  fine  arts;  and  so  on  throughout  the  many 
areas  which  should  be  goals  of  our  educational 
programs. 

The  important  thing,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
is  that  a  school  or  special  educational  pro- 
gram should  study  and  constantly  pay  atten- 
tion to  improving  a  set  of  goals  or  objectives. 
The  faculty  work  and  attention  to  setting 
goals,  discussing  objectives,  and  deciding  the 
direction  of  emphasis  for  an  educational  pro- 
gram for  visually  handicapped  children  is  of 
tremendous  benefit  in  and  of  itself  as  used  in 
in-service  training,  improvement  of  curricu- 
lum, and  as  a  guide  and  help  for  directing 
daily  classroom  activities  to  greater  contribu- 
tion toward  the  most  worthwhile  student 
benefits. 

In  the  development  of  educational  goals 
for  blind  children,  there  is  no  need  to  start 
from  scratch  and  study  special  objectives  for 
visually  handicapped  children,  as  if  these  goals 
would  be  entirely  different  from  those  for 
most  public  school  educational  programs  for 
sighted  children.  However,  even  with  the 
great  areas  of  similarity  among  public  school 
programs  for  sighted  children,  these  schools 
should  and  do  continuously  study  their  goals 
and  objectives  according  to  local  conditions, 
needs,  unique  circumstances,  philosophy, 
leadership,  resources,  etc.  So  also  should  all 
programs  in  which  blind  children  are  being 
educated  study  their  own  objectives,  even  if 
they  may  be  quite  similar  to  objectives  for 
other  such  special  programs.  I  will  direct  the 
remaining  part  of  this  paper  to  some  special 
goals  that  may  be  considered  as  additions  to, 
or  as  adaptations  of,  the  usual  educational  goals 
developed  and  widely  discussed  nationally  for 
educational  programs  for  all  children. 

"All  visually  handicapped  youth  need  to 
develop  and  to  grow  in  their  ability  to  work 
independently,  to  think  rationally,  to  express 
their  thoughts  clearly,  and  to  read  and  listen 
■with  understanding." 


This  would  seem  to  me  to  be  an  area  of 
utmost  importance  for  special  educational 
considerations  for  blind  children.  This  is  the 
basic  goal  of  competency  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  the  communication  skills  for 
both  language  and  numbers,  and  this  goal  has 
the  special  adaptive  importance  for  blind  chil- 
dren of  being  dependent  on  imparting  a 
knowledge,  understanding  and  skill  in  the  use 
of  Braille  to  these  students.  Although  there 
has  been  some  comment  that  Braille  used  to 
be  taught  better  than  it  is  now,  I  also  note  a 
definite  recent  trend  to  improve  the  quality  of 
Braille  instruction  being  offered  blind  children 
today.  The  AAIB  expects  Braille  competency 
by  teachers  applying  for  its  lowest  level  of 
teacher  certification.  We  believe  it  is  also  im- 
portant for  parents  and  houseparents  to  know 
some  Braille,  and  we  are  encouraging  this 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  Braille 
through  houseparent  certification  requirements 
and  AAIB  parent  workshop  activities. 

I  am  always  pleased  in  the  emphasis  on 
quality  and  need  for  perfect  Braille  that  the 
National  Braille  Club  encourages  among  its 
transcriber  members.  But  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement  in  teaching  Braille  in  our 
educational  programs.  I  have  heard  tran- 
scribers criticize  teachers  for  not  having  been 
adequately  trained  in  the  Braille  codes,  let 
alone  in  the  skill  of  teaching  Braille.  One 
of  our  major  teacher  preparation  programs  in- 
cludes the  study  of  Braille  codes  and  the 
study  of  teaching  Braille  within  a  general 
course  on  methods  of  teaching  blind  children, 
resulting  in  the  offering  of  a  one  "package" 
course  attempting  to  cover  really  too  much 
at  one  time.  Other  teacher  preparation  pro- 
grams offer  separate  and  distinct  beginning 
Braille  courses,  advanced  Braille  courses, 
courses  on  teaching  Braille,  and  two  different 
methods  courses  in  addition  to  these  Braille 
courses,  one  on  elementary  methods  for  edu- 
cating blind  children  and  the  other  on  sec- 
ondary methods  for  educating  blind  children. 
Some  teachers  have  criticized  the  AAIB 
Braille  proficiency  test  used  in  our  certifica- 
tion service  as  including  some  things  that 
transcribers  may  need  to  know  but  which 
teachers  would  not  need  to  know.  They  feel 
that  teachers  do  not  need  to  he  as  skilled  in 
a  knotvledge  of  Braille  as  transcribers  should 
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be.  I  don't  agree  with  this  thinking!  We 
have  also  uncovered  some  (but  not  many) 
teachers  who  cannot  pass  our  Braille  pro- 
ficiency test  and  when  some  of  these  teachers 
are  concentrated  in  one  program,  I  fear  for 
the  Braille  competency  of  students  attending 
this  program.  Most  programs  are  now  ex- 
pecting all  teachers  to  take  college  courses  or 
in-service  work  in  Braille,  and  I  think  the 
quality  of  Braille  being  taught  in  the  future 
will  improve.  In  addition  to  the  ability  to 
read  Braille,  the  goal  I  quoted  (about  the 
need  for  communication  skills)  would  apply 
to  the  need  to  train  blind  students  in  the  use 
of  Braillewriters,  Braille  slates,  audio  aids  such 
as  the  talking  book  machines  and  tape  re- 
corders, and  other  writing  methods  such  as 
typewriting,  handwriting,  etc.  The  recent 
progress  in  the  development  of  Braillewriters 
has  advanced  Braille  writing  quite  rapidly, 
making  use  of  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
Perkins  Brailler  and  the  economy  of  the 
Lavender  writer  ($45.00  I  understand)  to  the 
point  where  some  programs  have  a  Braille- 
writer  for  every  child.  But  is  there  a  danger 
that  pocket  slates  are  being  neglected?  Will 
late  introduction,  de-emphasis,  and  lack  of 
practice  result  in  incompetency  with  such  a 
portable  and  handy  method  of  writing  Braille 
as  the  pocket  slate?  I  have  no  doubt  that 
some  programs  are  still  not  using  Braille- 
writers as  well  as  they  might,  but  I  also  have 
a  great  fear  that  some  programs  are  starting 
to  neglect  the  Braille  pocket  slate. 

There  are  some  programs  which  have  recog- 
nized the  tremendous  importance  of  audio 
aids  in  the  life  of  blind  people  (especially 
signified  in  the  results  of  the  study  of  prefer- 
ence between  Braille  and  talking  book  ma- 
terials recently  carried  on  by  our  libraries ) , 
and  they  are  attempting  to  meet  the  need  for 
additional  and  special  training  in  the  use  of 
audio  aids  by  blind  students.  Tape  recorders 
are  being  used  more  and  more  and  may  some- 
time be  issued  like  Braillewriters,  one  to  each 
child.  Advances  in  cassette  features,  in  index- 
ing and  locating  specific  passages,  and  in  pro- 
gramming automated  teaching  materials  on 
tape  will  all  add  to  the  already  simplified 
operating  procedures  of  tape  recorders  and 
their  reasonable  prices,  to  even  increase  their 
potential  usefulness  to  a  greater  extent.     The 


use  of  tape  recorders,  Soundscriber  materials 
and  other  audio  aids  on  the  college  level  has 
influenced  some  secondary  and  elementary  pro- 
grams to  include  definite  student  training  in 
this  area,  especially  for  college  preparatory 
students.  Note-taking,  composition  and  other 
uses  have  been  identified  which  can  be  im- 
proved through  attention  and  instruction  of- 
fered  by  our  educational  programs. 

Typing  has  even  been  receiving  recent  at- 
tention in  elementary  grades  in  public  school 
programs  for  sighted  children.  Its  potential 
in  the  areas  of  teaching  spelling  and  other 
facets  of  language  arts  lessons  is  being  further 
explored.  Meanwhile,  this  important  method 
of  communicating  with  sighted  people  needs 
to  be  taught  and  taught  well  and  early  with 
blind  children.  This  area  of  early  instruction 
in  typewriting  is  a  "plus"  feature  that  must 
be  included  in  educational  programs  for  blind 
children.  One  program  recently  brought 
honor  to  our  field  by  capturing  first,  third  and 
fourth  places  by  three  of  its  students  in  a  re- 
gional competition  during  a  national  typing 
contest.  Other  programs  have  special  library 
facilities  which  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  several  of  the  communication  areas  by  in- 
cluding individual  sound-proofed  study  booths 
with  a  variety  of  Braillewriters,  record  ma- 
chines, and  typewriters  among  their  special 
features  to  be  used  by  the  students  in  library 
study  periods. 

Finally,  in  this  first  pertinent  phase  of  spe- 
cial attention  in  the  education  of  blind  chil- 
dren, it  would  seem  that  the  skill  of  hand- 
writing, especially  of  a  student's  signature, 
should  be  taught  to  add  a  personal  measure 
of  independence  and  individuality  for  the  blind 
student. 

"All  visually  handicapped  youth  need  to 
develop  the  ability  to  travel  independently ." 

"All  visually  handicapped  youth  need  to 
understand  the  value  of,  and  to  develop  skill 
in,  acceptable  table  etiquette,  personal  ap- 
pearance,   and    social    graces." 

A  greater  amount  of  personal  independence 
for  each  blind  student  is  probably  one  of  the 
major  goals  of  a  special  education  program, 
and  this  is  reflected  in  the  areas  of  teaching 
independent  travel,  acceptable  table  etiquette 
and    eating    skills,    personal    appearance,    and 
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social  graces,  and  other  independent  living 
skills.  Orientation,  mobility  and  travel  are 
receiving  more  emphasis  in  all  aspects  of 
work  with  blind  people,  but  education  is  an 
area  that  should  have  recognized  long  ago 
the  importance  of  teaching  travel  to  a  greater 
degree  than  is  presently  the  case.  More  pro- 
grams are  arranging  for  the  services  of  trained 
peripetologists  or  expert  orientors,  but  the 
very  small  student  load  that  can  adequately  be 
carried  by  one  instructor  at  the  one-to-one 
ratio  of  attention  demanded,  and  the  time 
daily  or  weekly  that  is  needed  for  this  instruc- 
tion, would  indicate  the  need  of  a  staff  of 
such  experts  that  would  be  even  larger  than 
staffs  of  the  relatively  less  important  depart- 
ments such  as  music  instructors  who  some- 
times number  four  to  six  in  large  residential 
schools.  Administrators  can  achieve  these 
much-needed  additions  to  the  faculty  if  they 
would  really  work  to  make  a  persuasive  case 
before  their  boards  of  directors,  and  this 
should  be  possible  since  mobility  skills  are 
of  such  top  importance  in  the  lives  of  blind 
students. 

Appearance  and  eating  skills  combine  with 
travel  skills  to  represent  the  most  obvious 
aspects  of  blindness  that  would  act  as  ob- 
stacles to  greater  personal  independence,  social 
acceptance,  employability,  etc.  These  areas 
then  must  have  a  place  in  the  curriculum, 
and  they  deserve  adequate  times  to  be  sched- 
uled for  them,  and  expert  specially  trained 
teachers  should  be  assigned  responsibility  for 
these  very  important  considerations. 

"All  visually  handicapped  youth  need  to 
develop,  maintain  and  improve  salable  skills 
which  are  personally  satisfying,  and  those 
understandings  and  attitudes  that  make  the 
worker  an  intelligent,  socially  useful,  and  pro- 
ductive participant  in  economic  life.  To  this 
end,  most  youth  need  supervised  work  ex- 
periences as  well  as  education  in  the  skills 
and  knoivledge  of  their  occupations." 

Although  most  educational  programs  will 
claim  a  general  education  or  prevocational 
objective  rather  than  a  vocational  training 
goal,  the  industrial  arts  and  homemaking  edu- 
cation of  blind  children  are  key  curriculum 
areas  for  attention  in  order  to  claim  successful 
education  for  these  children. 


Too  often,  crafts  instruction  has  been  a 
large  area  of  the  prevocational  offering  of 
educational  programs.  Other  areas  of  regular 
industrial  arts  exploratory  programs  were 
thought  dangerous,  insurance  risks,  or  classes 
were  too  large  for  the  needed  one-to-one  ratio 
to  personalize  instruction  to  the  interests,  abili- 
ties, needs,  etc.,  of  the  students.  Now,  thanks 
partly  to  the  Oswego  training  program,  blind 
students  are  more  often  being  offered  a  com- 
mendable variety  of  prevocational  experiences 
to  help  them  with  their  vocational  choices, 
to  help  prepare  them  for  a  work  world,  and 
to  give  them  some  basic  skills  in  understand- 
ing and  using  tools  and  machinery.  Tradi- 
tional shop  subjects  that  were  found  only  in 
programs  in  which  blind  children  were  being 
educated  are  gradually  giving  way  to  a  width 
of  offerings  in  metalworking,  machine  shop, 
plastics,  ceramics,  automotive  mechanics,  elec- 
tronics and  electricity,  etc.  Woodworking 
has  become  just  one  of  many  shop  areas  which 
a  student  may  take,  while  in  the  past  it  was 
sometimes  the  exclusive  offering  for  blind 
children.  Other  prevocational  experiences  have 
been  offered  in  piano  technician  training 
courses,  farming  courses,  office  work,  massage, 
horticulture,  salesmanship  and  other  business 
training,  and  even  dance  band  music  instruc- 
tion, among  other  areas.  Practical  courses  in 
home  repair  are  being  offered  both  boys  and 
girls.  Work  experiences  have  been  arranged 
in  areas  such  as  office  work,  health  center 
work,  greenhouse  and  yard-and-ground  work, 
laundry  work,  cleaning,  maintenance-and-repair 
work,  car  washing  and  service  station  work, 
etc. 

"All  visually  handicapped  youth  need  to 
understand  the  significance  of  the  family  for 
the  individual  and  society  and  the  conditions 
conducive  to  successful  family  life." 

While  talking  about  vocational  futures  of 
blind  students,  it  would  seem  best  to  also  in- 
clude a  discussion  of  homemaking  for  girls. 
Homemaking  courses  for  girls  have  included, 
for  the  most  part,  content  that  is  much  the 
same  as  in  homemaking  courses  for  sighted 
girls,  with  a  possible  adapted  approach  to  a 
study  of  colors  and  an  attention  to  special 
aids  and  devices  available  to  help  the  home- 
maker.     With  the  use   of  adapted  measuring 
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aids  and  special  techniques,  cooking,  baking 
and  meal  preparations  have  been  no  problem, 
while  such  slight  considerations  as  heavier 
paper  patterns  for  making  clothes  and  special 
sewing  devices  or  aids  have  allowed  regular 
clothing  and  sewing  units  to  be  covered  by 
homemaking  classes  in  which  blind  girls  are 
being  educated.  Family  living  units,  including 
dating  and  social  living  skills,  have  been 
offered  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

"All  visually  handicapped  youth  need  to 
know  how  to  purchase  and  use  goods  and  serv- 
ices intelligently,  understanding  both  the  values 
received  by  the  consumer  and  the  economic 
consequences  of  their  acts." 

Shopping,  consumer  economics,  foods,  cloth- 
ing materials,  etc.,  are  also  covered  in  home- 
making  courses  with  the  usual  adaptation  that 
the  teaching  method  includes  even  more  field 
trips  (or  "feel"  trips  as  they  are  sometimes 
called),  concrete  individual  experiences,  in- 
volving more  student  activity  and  participa- 
tion, etc.,  which  are  ingredients  to  the  ap- 
proach or  method  used  for  all  subjects  in  the 
education  of  blind  children. 

"All  visually  handicapped  youth  need  to 
develop  and  maintain  good  health  and  physi- 
cal fitness  and  to  cooperate  actively  and  in- 
telligejitly  in  solving  community  health  prob- 
lems." 

The  AAIB  Physical  Education  workshop 
recently  completed  a  survey  of  the  physical 
fitness  of  visually  handicapped  students  in  our 
schools.  To  me  the  results  were  disappoint- 
ing, but  not  discouraging.  Out  of  six  events 
outlined  in  a  testing  program  being  sponsored 
by  the  President's  Committee  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness, the  visually  handicapped  children  rated 
very  poorly  in  two  events  ( running  and  throw- 
ing;, rated  a  little  higher  than  sighted  chil- 
dren in  two  events  (pull-ups  and  squat- 
thrusts)  and  approximately  the  same  as  sighted 
children  in  the  other  areas.  The  disappoint- 
ing aspect  is  that  when  blind  youngsters 
scored  average  with  their  sighted  peers,  there 
were  still  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
students  who  could  be  considered  as  having 
failed  the  tests,  since  even  the  sighted  chil- 
dren   in    our    nation    need    greater    attention 


paid  to  improved  physical  fitness,  as  do  the 
great  majority  of  visually  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Daily  physical  education  lessons  need 
to  be  included  in  the  educational  programs 
for  blind  children,  and  they  should  be  given 
more  opportunities  to  run,  exert  themselves, 
participate  in  team  and  competitive  sports,  in 
the  higher  grades,  etc. 

"All  visually  handicapped  youth  need  to 
develop  and  maintain  good  mental  health, 
emotional   stability,   and  personality   growth." 

"All  visually  handicapped  youth  need  to 
develop  respect  for  other  persons,  to  grow  in 
their  insight  into  ethical  values  and  principles, 
and  to  be  able  to  live  and  work  cooperatively 
with   others." 

These  points  cover  something  that  is  not  as 
much  taught  formally  as  it  is  included  in  all 
school  experiences  and  classroom  activities. 
Not  only  do  blind  children  need  help  from 
expert  guidance  services,  but  every  teacher 
should  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  pleasant,  normal  and  acceptable  per- 
sonalities in  their  blind  students.  Specially 
trained  guidance  personnel  should  be  available 
to  these  children  also,  since  the  important 
needs  for  prevocational  guidance  and  occupa- 
tional information  are  essential  to  adequate 
preparation  of  blind  children  for  the  difficult 
accomplishment   of   vocational   success. 

"All  visually  handicapped  youth  need  to  be 
able  to  use  their  leisure  time  well  and  to  bud- 
get it  ivisely,  balancing  activities  that  yield 
satisfactions  to  the  individual  with  those  that 
are  socially  useful." 

Leisure-time  activities  represent  another  area 
in  which  educational  programs  for  blind  chil- 
dren cannot  assume  that  as  much  will  be 
learned  incidentally  through  sight  as  would  be 
the  case  with  sighted  children.  Experiences 
in  areas  such  as  bowling,  swimming,  hiking, 
camping,  ham  radio,  dancing,  card  games, 
checkers,  chess  and  other  games,  crafts,  music, 
skating,  etc.,  must  be  given  more  attention 
and  effort  through  plans  on  the  part  of  the 
educational  programs  and  parents. 

"All  visually  handicapped  youth  need  op- 
portunities to  develop  their  capacities  to  ap- 
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predate  the  beauty  of,  and  to  participate  in 
various  forms  of,  literature,  art,  music  and 
nature." 

Traditionally,  good  music  instruction  has 
been  identified  with  the  education  of  blind 
children,  but  some  programs  are  still  not 
offering  the  possibility  of  group  participation 
such  as  in  orchestras,  bands  and  choruses. 
Individual  instruction  can  be  carried  to  an 
extreme  which  can  be  harmful  if  it  means  a 
lack  of  group  experiences  in  music,  physical 
education  or  sports,  etc. 

Some  educational  programs  offer  some  in- 
struction in  creative  writing  within  the  lan- 
guage arts  program,  but  I  believe  we  do  not 
give  creative  writing  enough  attention.  Many 
times  quality  instructors  of  creative  writing 
are  not  provided  in  the  educational  programs, 
but  instead  just  the  run-of-the-mill  English 
teachers  are  responsible  for  this  area  of  the 
curriculum  and  many  times  they  cannot  really 
develop  the  potential  of  some  students  in 
which  writing  may  be  a  talent  with  even  voca- 
tional possibilities. 

Dramatics  are  being  neglected  by  many 
educational  programs  while  this  area  seems  to 
offer  great  potential  in  attempts  to  compen- 
sate for  the  lack  of  visual  learning  of  facial 
expressions,  gestures,  and  natural  posture, 
movement  and  poise. 

Art  is  also  being  neglected  it  seems,  since  so 
many  times  instruction  in  this  area  is  limited 
to  the  teaching  of  crafts  including  weaving 
pot  holders  or  producing  ceramic  replicas  from 
set  molds.  Art  has  such  promise  in  freeing 
the  creative,  expressing  the  individualistic, 
blossoming  the  artistic  energies  and  abilities 
of  students.  The  patterns,  copy  work  and 
adult-imposed  restrictions  are  further  examples 
of  unartistic  methods  many  times  used  in 
schools,  as  exemplified  also  by  the  encourag- 
ing of  coloring  within  lines  or  all  students 
being  required  to  cut  out  identical  rabbits  for 
stringing  decorations  in  monotony  around  the 
room  which  we  find  all  too  often  in  public 
schools    with    sighted    children. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
now  has  a  new  film  out  on  ""First  Steps  in 
Clay  Modeling"  and  we  need  to  do  more  clay 
modeling,  sculpture,  and  free  and  creative 
ceramic   work.      We   can    have    students    con- 


struct their  own  ideas  in  pictures  and  de- 
signs with  cutting  and  pasting  construction 
paper  or  any  and  all  materials  such  as  screens, 
wire,  cork,  yarn,  cloth,  sequins,  macaroni, 
sponge  rubber,  etc.  Soap  carving,  construc- 
tion of  mobiles  and  other  ideas  should  be 
taught,  in  addition  to  art  appreciation  les- 
sons with  a  study  of  geometric  forms,  spaces, 
colors,  and  other  considerations  for  an  under- 
standing of  art  and  design. 

"All  visually  handicapped  youth  need  to 
understand  the  methods  of  science,  the  in- 
fluence of  science  on  human  life,  and  the  main 
scientific  facts  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
world  and  of  man,  and  they  should  apply  and 
use  this  knowledge  in  the  solution  of  per- 
sonal, social  and  scientific  problems  through- 
out their  lives." 

From  art  to  science  may  be  a  small  jump 
or  a  large  jump  depending  upon  the  way  you 
look  at  it,  but  it  is  another  often-neglected 
area  of  the  curriculum.  We  sometimes  use 
our  energies  to  excuse  the  weak  science  in- 
struction offered  blind  children  rather  than 
use  them  to  conceive  of  new  methods  to  use 
in  approaching  the  science  education  of  our 
students.  General  science  is  usually  offered; 
excellent  models  are  helping  in  teaching 
biology;  physics  is  catching  on  fast  in  more 
of  the  leading  educational  programs  for  blind 
children;  but  chemistry  is  still  a  problem. 
Identification  of  colors  is  one  obstacle  in  teach- 
ing chemistry,  but  there  are  inventors  work- 
ing on  technical  devices  to  help  with  this 
at  the  present  time.  The  real  ingredient  still 
missing  is  teacher  imagination,  conviction, 
courage  and  determination,  and  a  cooperation 
among  teachers  and  programs  in  sharing  in 
the  development  of  the  best  approach  and  ma- 
terials, experiments,  and  adaptations  for  use  in 
teaching  chemistry  to  blind  children.  I  am 
optimistic  that  the  science  education  of  blind 
children  will  soon  be  more  extensive  and  of 
higher  quality,  and  the  new  science  facilities 
and  rooms  presently  being  furnished  and 
planned  in  our  programs  give  evidence  that 
this    area    will    not    remain    neglected. 


These    have    been    some    of    the    pertinent 
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phases  then  in  the  education  of  visually  handi- 
capped  children : 

1.  Special  communication  problems  of  blind 
children  requiring  that  they  learn  to  read  and 
write  Braille,  use  audio  and  recorded  media 
for  studying  and  learning,  and  become  profi- 
cient in  typing. 

2.  The  very  important  needs  of  blind  chil- 
dren to  gain  greater  independence  in  travel 
and  daily  living  skills  and  the  important  con- 
sideration of  acceptable  appearance  and  social 
skills. 

3.  The  special  requirements  by  blind  chil- 
dren for  greater  prevocational  skills  and  prepa- 
ration directed  toward  post  graduate  economic 
self-sufficiency  through  employment,  the  as- 
sumption of  family  responsibilities  and  the  in- 
telligent participation  in  society,  both  as  a 
producer  and  consumer. 

4.  The  essential  need  of  blind  children  for 
a  healthy  and  sound  body  and  mind,  including 
the  development  of  good  personal  habits,  in- 
suring a  high  level  of  continuing  fitness. 

5.  The  problems  of  blind  children  in  the 
area  of  personal  adjustment  and  balance  in 
attitudes,  adequate  philosophy  of  life,  and 
ability  to  get  along  with  others. 

6.  The  requirements  of  blind  children  for 
adequate  knowledge  and  skills  pertaining  to 
leisure-time  activities. 

7.  The  need  of  blind  children  for  develop- 
ing artistic  talents  and  appreciations  includ- 
ing a  thorough  introduction  to  all  aspects  of 
beauty. 

8.  The  problem  of  blind  children  being 
offered  equal  opportunities  for  science  educa- 
tion as  is  presently  being  offered  sighted 
children. 

In  addition  to  these  pertinent  phases  of  edu- 


cation as  outlined,  the  following  goals  may 
very  well  be  included  in  the  general  objectives 
for  any  educational  program  for  visually  handi- 
capped children: 

""AH  visually  handicapped  youth  need  to 
understand  that  our  American  heritage  is 
based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  worth  of  each 
individual  citizen  and  upon  the  freedom  of 
that  individual  in  American  society.  All 
visually  handicapped  youth  need  to  under- 
stand the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizens 
of  a  democratic  society  and  they  need  to  be 
diligent,  competent,  and  interested  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  obligations  as  members  of 
the  community  and  citizens  of  the  state  and 
nation. 

"All  visually  handicapped  youth  need  to 
recognize  the  inter-dependence  of  the  different 
peoples  of  the  world  and  one's  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  fostering  international  under- 
standing and  peace. 

"'All  visually  handicapped  youth  need  to 
grow  spiritually  and  to  develop  a  tolerance 
and  an  understanding  of  the  religious  beliefs 
and  principles  of  others. 

""AH  visually  handicapped  youth  need  to 
understand  the  importance  of,  and  to  partici- 
pate actively  in,  the  conservation  of  our 
natural   resources. 

"'All  visually  handicapped  youth  need  to 
recognize  the  necessity  of  continued  learning 
throughout   life." 

In  summary,  we  need  to  continue  our  efforts 
to  provide  for  all  visually  handicapped  boys 
and  girls  of  the  nation  the  guidance,  facilities, 
techniques,  and  understandings  which  will  de- 
velop them  into  socially  acceptable,  emotion- 
ally mature,  economically  able,  morally  sound 
and  civically  responsible  members  of  our 
world  community. 


LITERATURE  —  AS  EDUCATION 

Ruth  E.  Warncke,  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Literature  has  been  defined  as  writings  that 
have  excellence  of  form  and  content,  and  ideas 


of  permanent  and  universal  value.     The  word 
has  taken  on  many  other  meanings,  of  course. 
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We  speak  of  the  literature  of  sociology,  for 
instance,  and  include  works  written  in  pedes- 
trian or  technical  language,  books  and  articles 
detailing  facts  rather  than  ideas,  and  multitud- 
inous writings  concerning  ideas  of  passing  in- 
terest. Or  we  ask,  "Have  you  any  litera- 
ture on  the  subject?",  meaning  do  you  have 
some  brochures  outlining  your  program,  or 
expressing  your  point  of  view. 

Today  we  shall  concern  ourselves  only  with 
literature  characterized  by  excellence  of  the 
writing,  and  permanence  or  universality  of 
ideas.  "We  have  all  experienced  its  power. 
The  Bible,  in  its  many  translations,  has  never 
lost  its  quality  as  literature.  Even  when  the 
majestic  words  of  the  King  James  Version 
are  changed  in  one  of  the  modern  versions,  the 
language  still  has  dignity  and  grace,  and  the 
meaning  is  universal  and  permanent.  "We  can- 
not forget  Shakespeare's  words  or  their  im- 
pact. "The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained; 
it  falleth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven"  is 
comforting  and  reassuring,  in  part  because  it 
says  that  mercy,  within  the  power  of  us  all, 
is  direct,  whole,  and  life-giving,  and  partly, 
because  Shakespeare  used  I's  and  n's  and  soft 
vowels  to  express  the  very  essence  of  mercy. 

In  my  profession  of  librarianship,  we  have 
tried  to  classify  books  for  convenience,  and  we 
have  succeeded  in  lumping  true  literature  and 
other  kinds  of  books  together.  "We  speak  of 
fiction  as  if  there  were  no  difference  between 
Thomas  Hardy's  RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE, 
which  is  literature,  and  Sloan's  THE  MAN  IN 
THE  Gray  Flannel  Suit,  which  is  not.  "We 
speak  of  non-fiction,  and  thus  do  not  distin- 
guish between  Bolin's  ATMOSPHERE  AND  THE 
Sea  in  Motion,  a  scholarly  useful  book,  and 
Rachael  Carson's  Sea  AROUND  Us,  which  tran- 
scends its  own  value  as  information  and  be- 
comes literature. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  the  ones  who  are 
guilty  of  categorizing  purely  factual,  or  dull, 
or  inconsequential  books  as  educational,  and 
the  fine,  rich  books  as  recreational.  Or  per- 
haps we  have  only  reflected  a  public  point  of 
view.  At  any  rate,  whether  or  not  we  are 
originally  guilty,  we  are  punished  over  and 
over  by  hearing  people  say,  "Oh,  I  never  read 
novels  or  plays  or  poetry.  I  like  to  learn 
something  when  I  read." 

"What  can  you  learn  from  literature?    From 


books  like  Rachel  Carson's  you  can  learn  as 
much  factual  information  about  the  sea,  and 
its  plants  and  animals,  and  its  constant  move- 
ment and  its  effect  on  men's  lives,  as  you  can 
from  many  lesser  books,  even  if  you  are  in- 
sensitive to  its  beauty  and  universality.  But 
what  can  you  learn  from  a  poem  about  a 
seagull,  or  a  play  about  a  building  contractor 
(even  though  Ibsen  gave  it  the  more  digni- 
fied title  of  The  Master  Builder),  or  a 
novel  about  an  old  fisherman  who  lives  on 
the  brink  of  poverty,  as  in  Hemingway's  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea? 

One  thing  you  can  learn  from  all  literature 
is  that  many  worlds  exist — and  through  litera- 
ture, you  can  experience  them  all.  "When 
John  Ciardi  writes  about  a  glimpse  of  the 
white  seagulls  over  the  water,  you  suddenly 
wing  with  the  gull.  His  world  of  flight  and 
balance  are  yours.  And  because  you  are  cap- 
able of  that  moment  of  suspension,  you  know 
that  this  earthbound  body  is  not  the  total  you 
— that  something  within  you  can  be  re- 
leased. 

"With  the  Master  Builder  you  go  to  Nor- 
way— and  enter  the  world  of  driving,  ruthless 
ambition  as  well.  "We  can  go  to  any  part  of 
the  world— without  the  need  of  a  jet  flight  or 
the  cost  of  a  ticket.  Forster's  PASSAGE  TO 
India  plunges  you  so  directly  into  that  mystic 
and  troubled  country  that  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve when  you  finish  the  book  that  you  have 
not  really  visited  the  caves  of  Marabar.  You 
are  not  only  in  China  when  you  lose  yourself 
in  Pearl  Buck's  GOOD  EARTH — you  are  a 
Chinese  peasant  struggling  to  keep  breath  in 
your  body  against  tremendous  odds. 

For  that  is  the  difl?erence  between  a  creative 
work  of  art  and  an  ordinary  travel  book. 
The  travel  book  says  "It  is  like  this — so  big, 
so  many  buildings,  so  many  sights  and  sounds 
and  smells."  The  work  of  art  says  "Come 
with  me — we  shall  live  for  awhile  in  this 
special  world,  and  see  and  hear  and  smell  and 
feel;  and  weep  and  laugh;  and  hate  and  love; 
and  grow  and  die  as  people  do  there." 

"Whether  you  go  back  in  time,  as  you  do 
when  Keats  takes  you  to  ancient  Greece,  and 
says  of  the  lovers  on  the  urn — 

"Forever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair." 

or  stay  in  this  century  and  stop  with  Robert 
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Frost  to  watch  a  New  England  woods  fill  up 
with  snow,  you  are  transported  to  a  world 
you  would  not  otherwise  know — and  who  can 
say   he    does    not   learn    from   such    travel? 

Some  of  the  worlds  to  which  literature  takes 
us  are  those  we  have  been  blessedly  spared 
from  knowing  directly.  They  exist,  however, 
and  a  true  seeker  after  education  does  not 
flinch  from  them.  What  is  it  like  to  live 
in  the  world  of  the  hunted?  Ernest  Heming- 
way forces  us  to  face  the  desperation  and 
abandonment  of  all  hope  in  a  short  story  THE 
Killers.  What  would  it  be  like  to  lose  all 
sense  of  values  and  descend  to  constant  drink- 
ing and  sexual  promiscuity?  John  O'Hara 
forces  us  to  see  and  to  recognize  the  agony 
of  such  an  existence  in  APPOINTMENT  IN 
Samarra.  We  grew  up,  if  we  were  lucky,  in 
families  that  cared  for  us,  that  gave  us  values 
that  seemed  real  and  worth  fighting  for.  We 
shudder  at  the  world  of  Holden  Caulfield  in 
Catcher  in  the  Rye,  where  the  language 
is  coarse  and  profane,  and  most  people,  in 
Holden's  own  word — a  typical  sixteen-year 
old's  word — are  "phoney." 

Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  recognize  the  ex- 
cellence of  expression  in  books  that  deal  with 
violence  and  immorality.  Beauty  is  not  al- 
ways a  matter  of  balanced  sentences  and 
gracious  metaphor.  Hemingway  uses  few 
images.  His  words  are  hard,  short,  punching. 
They  have  beauty  because  they  are  clear,  ap- 
propriate, and  charged  with  meaning.  He 
does  not  tell  us  that  the  hunted  man  is  des- 
perate and  hopeless.  He  does  not  have  to. 
In  words,  often  ugly  in  themselves,  he  tells 
us  how  Ole  Andreson  acts,  and  out  of  this 
unadorned  prose  rises  a  picture  of  startling 
impact.  Excellence  in  expression  creates  a 
beauty  of  its  own. 

The  many  faces  of  beauty  become  familiar 
to  the  reader  of  literature.  To  learn  aesthetic 
appreciation  one  does  not  have  to  read  a 
philosophical  treatise.  In  Elizabeth  Bowen's 
novel  the  DEATH  OF  THE  Heart  a  young 
girl  writes  in  her  diary,  "I  am  here,  in  Lon- 
don," and  the  playwright  who  reads  it  com- 
ments that  it  is  the  comma  that  gives  it  style. 
Listen  to  the  difference — "I  am  here  in  Lon- 
don" and  "T  am  here,  in  London." 

Rhythm — "I   must  go   down   to   the   seas 
again,  to  the  lonely  seas  and  the  sky,"  as  John 


Masefield  says,  form,  as  in  a  short  story  by 
Edgar  Allen  Poe  or  by  a  new  young  man 
on  the  literary  scene,  John  Updyke,  sound — 
as  when  Dickens  chooses  names  like  Uriah 
Heep,  or  Mr.  Micawber,  or  Emliy  Dickinson 
begins  a  poem  on  autumn,  "The  morns  are 
meeker  than  they  were."  In  the  broader 
tapestry  of  the  novel  one  can  trace  intricate 
patterns,  or  to  change  the  figure,  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  larger  work  one  can  find  the  key- 
stone, and  marvel  at  the  inevitability  of  the 
arch.  ■  j 

But  all  the  strangeness  of  other  lives  and 
worlds,  and  all  the  excellence  and  beauty  of 
language  are  not  enough.  Literature — true 
literature — is  concerned  with  ideas  of  perma- 
nent and  universal  interest.  When  Shakes- 
peare wrote  Hamlet  he  started  an  argument 
that  has  been  going  on  for  300  years.  His 
idea  seems  simple.  A  fine  young  man  may 
see  his  duty  clearly,  and  is  unable  to  carry  it 
out.  Yes,  of  course,  everyone  knows  that. 
And  almost  everyone  has  a  simple  answer  to 
the  question  "Why?"  until  he  reads  HAMLET 
thoughtfully.  Shakespeare  knew  that  there 
were  no  simple  answers.  And  he  hit  upon 
an  issue  that  touches  everyone,  everywhere, 
and  for  all  time.  Why  are  we  not  what  we 
know  we  should  be?  Permanent,  universal 
interest — presented  so  provocatively  that  the 
shelves  of  the  library  are  crowded  with  ex- 
planations of  Hamlet's  dilemma. 

Graham  Greene  leaves  no  doubt  about  the 
idea  in  his  novel  THE  POWER  AND  THE 
Glory.  A  Mexican  priest  is  everything  a 
good  man  should  not  be.  But  he  believes  in 
God  and  in  his  mission,  and  ridden  by  his 
own  sins  and  his  guilt,  he  risks,  and  finally 
meets  death,  in  the  turmoil  of  Mexico's  most 
violent  period  of  anti-clericalism.  Greene 
believes  that  the  priest's  faith  and  his  martyr- 
dom will  excuse  his  other  sins  in  the  eyes  of 
God.  Men  have  agreed  and  disagreed  with  his 
point  of  view  in  every  era.  What  is  sin? 
What  is  the  balance  between  faith  and  good 
works?  The  reader  does  not  have  to  agree 
with  Greene — but  he  cannot  remain  impervi- 
ous to  the  stimulation  of  his  idea. 

Carl  Sandburg  wrote  a  little  poem  that 
will  not  go  away.     You  all  know  it — FOG. 
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The  fog  comes 
on  little  cat  feet 

It  sits  looking 

over  harbor  and  city 
on   silent  haunches 
and  then,  moves  on. 

It  is  simple,  uncomplicated.  It  talks  of  some- 
thing everyone  knows.  To  me  it  has  an  idea. 
It  may  have  another  one  for  you.  If  you  can 
read  it  or  hear  it,  and  let  it  go,  the  idea  has 
not  come  through.  But  if  it  haunts  you,  it 
will  be  partly,  perhaps,  because  of  the  beauty 
of  the  image,  and  almost  certainly  because  the 
idea  provokes  you  to  think. 

For  that  is  the  nature  of  the  ideas  in  litera- 
ture. They  do  not  necessarily  come  docu- 
mented with  facts  and  figures— although  they 
may.  They  do  not  make  you  nod  your  head 
and  say,  "Oh  yes,  of  course.  I  agree  com- 
pletely." They  disturb  you.  They  make  you 
think.  And  what,  after  all  is  education?  It 
is  the  process  of  stimulating  one  to  think. 
Information  is  essential,  and  so  is  organization 
of  knowledge.  But  all  of  this  is  sterile  if  it 
does  not  stir  one  to  think,  to  bring  to  mind 
what  is  pertinent  to  the  situation,  to  explore 
relationships  between  known  facts.  This  shak- 
ing of  the  reader  into  thought  is  a  province 
of  literature — and  one  test  of  its  quality. 

Man  does  not  live  by  thought  alone.  He 
feels,  and  this  is  the  glory  and  the  danger  of 
his  life.  If  we  thought  only,  we  would  miss 
all  the  love  and  friendship  and  beauty  of 
life.  But  we  would  not  destroy  one  another 
— either  by  words  or  missiles.  Our  lives  are 
a  long  conflict  with  our  emotions.  We  teach 
a  child  to  control  his  temper,  and  to  release 
his  love,  to  bury  his  hatreds  and  raise  his 
ambitions.  All  of  his  life  he  struggles  for  the 
emotional  balance  that  marks  true  maturity. 

Creative  literature  cannot  substitute  for 
genuine  emotional  experiences.  It  can,  how- 
ever, evoke  emotion,  or  hold  a  mirror  to  it. 

We  have  a  good  phrase  for  the  kind  of 
writing  that  deliberately  sets  out  to  force  a 
shallow  emotional  response.  We  call  it  a 
"tear-jerker."  Creative  literature  scorns  such 
easy  reactions.  The  poet  (whether  he  writes 
poetry  or  prose)  is  not  tantalizing  the  reader's 
emotions.     He  is  distilling  from  some  experi- 


ence all  of  the  best  of  the  emotion  that  is  in 
it.  If  the  reader  has  an  emotional  response, 
it  is  because  something  deep  within  him  has 
come  into  harmony  with  the  poet's  feelings. 

As  we  grow  older,  we  face  situations  with 
a  denial  of  the  emotions  that  made  our  youth 
a  time  of  wonder  and  delight.  Snow,  for 
instance,  may  arouse  in  us  only  irritation. 
Read  Elinor  Wylie — 

Let  us  walk  in  the  white  snow 

In  a  soundless  space; 
With  footsteps  quiet  and  slow. 

At  a  tranquil  pace. 
Under  veils  of  white  lace. 

But  Thomas  Wolfe  said — 

And  who  shall  say  — 

Whatever  disenchantment  follows  — 

That  we  ever  forget  magic. 

Or  that  we  can  ever  betray. 

On  this  leaden  earth, 

The  apple-tree,  the  singing. 

And  the  gold? 

Lest  we  forget  magic,  we  turn  to  those  who 
hold  it  and  make  it  for  our  delight. 

In  narrative,  be  it  drama,  novel,  or  a 
poem,  we  identify  with  the  characters,  and 
experience  their  emotions.  These  may  reflect 
our  own,  or  show  us  more  clearly  what  others 
experience. 

We  are  ashamed  of  fear  and  cowardice,  and 
quite  unlikely  to  analyze  them  in  ourselves. 
When  Henry  Fleming  in  THE  RED  BADGE  OF 
Courage  flees  from  the  battle,  our  mouths 
are  dry  and  our  hearts  are  sick.  But  with 
Henry,  we  realize  that  cowardice  is  human 
and  that  if  the  fear  cannot  be  overcome,  it 
must  be  defied  if  we  are  to  survive. 

Courage  is  not  a  matter  for  the  battlefield 
alone.  In  Alan  Paton's  book,  CRY  THE  Be- 
loved Country,  an  elderly  Zulu  minister 
sets  out  from  his  home  in  the  peaceful  African 
countryside  to  find  his  son  in  the  city  of 
Johannesburg.  He  faces  depravity,  prejudice, 
and  tragedy,  and  through  it  all  keeps  his 
dignity  and  his  faith.  As  we  walk  with  him 
on  his  mournful  journey,  we  learn  what  it 
means  to  live  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  sense- 
less boundary  lines  that  society  draws  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  light  and  the  dark, 
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and    what    courage    it    takes    to    survive    such 
indignity. 

The  great  novels  swarm  with  people  who 
struggle,  as  each  of  us  must,  with  problems 
of  their  own  making,  and  problems  that  are 
thrust  upon  them.  While  we  suffer  with  these 
people,  or  laugh  with  them,  we  learn  more 
and  more  about  human  nature — as  it  is  re- 
flected  in  ourselves  and  those  around   us. 

Jane  Austen  held  a  mirror  up  to  those  of 
us  who  have  a  streak  of  bossiness  in  our  nat- 
ure. Emma,  in  the  book  of  that  name,  is 
always  sure  she  is  right.  And  well  she  might 
think  so.  She  is  young,  beautiful,  and  rich. 
She  manages  her  father's  household  skillfully, 
and  she  puts  her  tremendous  energies  to  work 
to  manage  everything  else.  Jane  Austen  is  so 
adroit  in  presenting  Emma  that  we  are  taken 
in.  We  agree  that  Emma  is  right  when  she 
starts  matchmaking.  Pretty  soon  we  are 
chuckling  over  the  little  frustrations  she  en- 
counters— and  suddenly  we  are  aware,  as 
Emma  is,  that  the  world  cannot  be  managed 
to  one  person's  taste.  We  leave  Emma  re- 
solved to  mind  her  own  business  in  the  future 
— for  Jane  Austen  grants  her  readers  a  happy 
ending.  If  we  feel  a  little  uncomfortable,  it 
may  be  that  Jane  Austen  came  too  close.  Bet- 
ter to  learn  from  Emma  than  from  those 
whose  lives  we  want  to  run. 

Through  some  books  we  experience  that 
most  gracious  of  emotions,  compassion.  Quick 
to  judge  others,  as  most  of  us  are,  it  is  good  to 
have  time,  over  a  book,  to  consider  why  people 
act  as  they  do,  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
understand  what  seems  indefensible.  When 
Tolstoi's  Anna  Karenina  leaves  her  husband 
to  live  with  a  younger,  more  agreeable  man, 
and  eventually  gives  up  her  little  boy,  we  can- 
not condone  her  action.  But  as  we  follow 
Anna's  life,  and  watch  her  destroy  her  love 
for  Vronsky  and  his  for  her,  out  of  guilt,  we 
feel  compassion.  Anna,  the  victim  of  her  own 
emotions,  moves  us  not  to  judge,  but  to 
ponder  man's  eternal  struggle  with  the  good 
and  evil  that  live  side  by  side  within  him. 

It  is  hard  to  feel  compassion  for  a  boy  who 
drowns  a  young  girl  because  she  stands  in  the 
way  of  his  acquiring  wealth  and  social  suc- 
cess. Theodore  Drieser,  in  An  AMERICAN 
Tragedy,  makes  Clyde  Griffith  a  futile,  un- 
appealing  young   man,   and   yet   he   helps    us 


to  know  Clyde  as  a  victim  of  society.  We 
begin  to  question  the  narrow  piety  of  Clyde's 
family;  the  acceptance  of  wealth  as  the  goal  of 
ambition;  the  justice  that  recognizes  Clyde's 
act  as  murder,  and  recognizes  not  at  all  that 
Clyde  lived  in  a  world  that  never  gave  him  a 
chance.  Our  compassion  is  not  for  Clyde.  It 
is  for  the  deprived  among  us,  and  it  is  tinged 
with  concern  for  our  own  values. 

The  novelists  can  stir  fear  in  us,  too. 
"1984"  George  Orwell  called  the  book  he 
wrote  in  1949.  As  a  description  of  a  totali- 
tarian society,  when  "Big  Brother  is  watching 
you,"  literally  through  spying  telescreens,  it 
makes  the  reader  shudder.  The  cold  fear  is 
inspired  not  so  much  by  the  society  that 
Orwell  pictures.  After  all,  he  could  have 
created  it  out  of  whole  cloth.  The  terror 
comes  in  his  logical  development  of  that 
world  out  of  ours.  Big  Brother  wields  his 
power  over  people  who  have  accepted  the 
abuses  of  advertising  and  the  mass  media,  and 
have  given  up  all  political  responsibility. 
Orwell  meant  to  terrify — meant  to  shock  his 
readers  into  an  awareness  of  responsibility, 
into  a  consideration  of  the  tomorrow  that  may 
be  building  today. 

Not  everyone  accepts  criticism  of  the  social 
scene  as  literature.  There  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  only  man's  reaction  to  the  condi- 
tions of  his  life  is  vital  and  universal.  And 
yet,  the  great  books  are  not  written  about 
man  in  a  vacuum.  The  court  of  Egypt  is 
part  of  the  story  of  Joseph.  Thackeray  is 
bitterly  critical  of  the  19th  century  English 
society  he  pictures  in  Vanity  Fair.  William 
Faulkner,  the  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize, 
moves  his  people  across  the  canvas  of  the 
changing  South. 

Literature  must  give  us  affirmation,  some 
critics  say.  Unless  it  pictures  man  as  success- 
ful in  his  struggle  with  evil,  it  fails  in  its 
purpose.  Others  say  that  literature  must  pic- 
ture life  as  it  is — good  and  bad.  Some  say 
it  must  tell  a  tale  or  sing  a  song — purely  to 
entertain. 

Each  author  writes  as  he  must,  regardless 
of  the  critics.  And  each  reader  finds  what 
is  there  for  him.  Empty  books  are  soon  for- 
gotten. The  great  ones  stay  with  us.  Each 
of  us  has  a  short  and  limited  life.  The  edu- 
cated person  pushes  back  the  barriers  of  time 
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and  geography  and  his  own  human  weakness. 
He  fills  his  mind  with  knowledge.  He  teaches 
his  senses  to  appreciate.  He  opens  his  heart 
to  emotion.  He  learns  to  live  on  many  levels 
— he   liberates   himself. 

To  accumulate  facts  and  to  relate  them  to 
one  another  is  admirable  and  necessary.     To 


ponder  the  ideas  of  great  men,  to  hear  the 
beauty  of  language,  to  live  for  awhile  in  the 
world  of  man's  creative  imagination  is  to 
transcend  facts,  to  become  truly  educated. 
And  we,  inheritors  of  a  great  literary  tradi- 
tion, may  read  to  enjoy — and  in  so  doing, 
all  the  days  of  our  lives,  educate  ourselves. 


SOME  PROBLEMS  AND  EXPERIENCE  IN 

REDIRECTING  THE  PROGRAM  OF  A  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

Wilmer  M.  Froistad,  Executive  Director 
Clovernook  Home  and  School  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


In  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  most  of 
the  voluntary  agencies  have  been  started  by 
individuals  working  without  pay  who  saw  a 
human  need  and  had  the  audacity  to  believe 
something  could  and  should  be  done  about  it. 
It  was  the  young  doctor  John  D.  Fisher,  study- 
ing in  Paris,  who  visited  the  Institute  which 
Abbe  Valentin  Hauy  had  founded.  He  was 
inspired  to  go  home  to  Boston  and  stir  up 
interest  in  the  educational  needs  of  the  blind 
children  of  New  England.  It  took  him  more 
than  six  years  to  realize  his  goal,  but  in 
August,  1832,  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe 
started  classes  in  his  father's  home  with  six 
blind  children  and  two  teachers.  It  was  Dr. 
Fisher's  convictions  and  efforts  that  brought 
about  the  establishment  of  the  New  England 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,  the  school  which  was 
later  named  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts Asylum  for  the  Blind. 

In  New  York  City  it  was  the  interest  and 
concern  of  two  young  daughters  of  Henry 
Holt,  the  publisher,  that  brought  into  exis- 
tence the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
in  1905.  Many  of  the  other  Lighthouses  were 
inspired  by  the  New  York  Association  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Holt  sisters.  Similarly,  it 
was  through  the  efforts  of  two  other  sisters  in 
Cincinnati,  Georgia  and  Florence  Trader,  that 
Clovernook  Home  was  established  in  1903- 
These  are,  of  course,  only  a  few  example  of 
the    literally    hundreds    of    volunteer    leaders 


whose  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  network  of 
voluntary  agencies  for  the  blind  that  are  now 
vital   links   in   the  welfare  service   chain. 

Those  of  us  who  carry  on,  as  fuU-ime  pro- 
fessional workers,  the  work  conceived  and  in- 
itiated by  volunteers  are  under  a  great  obli- 
gation, it  seems  to  me,  to  preserve  the  inspira- 
tion and  the  personal  dedication  of  the  ama- 
teurs. They  are  often  more  willing  to  trust 
their  own  judgment  and  to  strike  out  boldly 
than  some  of  the  trained  workers. 

Certainly  the  Trader  Sisters  were  remarkable 
women.  Murray  Seasongood,  the  famous  re- 
form Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  who  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  starting  the  Cincinnatus  or 
Charter  movement  which  swept  across  the 
country  in  the  late  '20's,  was  closely  associated 
with  Georgia  and  Florence  Trader.  In  a  re- 
cent speech,  dedicating  the  beautifully  redeco- 
rated living  room  at  Clovernook  to  Georgia 
Trader,  he  said :  "Georgia  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  people,  of  either  sex,  I  have  ever 
known.  She  had  a  phenomenal  mind,  marvel- 
ous memory,  astonishing  command  of  figures 
and  knowledge  of  business.  She  was  a  highly 
imaginative  innovator  and  practical  idealist  in 
her  life-time  devotion  to  Clovernook."  And 
Mr.  Seasongood  added,  "Georgia  could  not 
have  accomplished  the  wonders  she  did,  had 
she  not  had  the  completely  self-sacrificing  and 
unremitting   cooperation   of   Florence." 

To  create  recreational,  educational,  employ- 
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ment,  and  welfare  services  for  blind  people  in 
the  Cincinnati  area,  where  none  had  existed 
before,  and  to  build  up  a  regional  welfare 
service  organization  that  bids  fair  to  grow  as 
much  in  the  next  half  century  as  it  has  has 
in  the  past  60  years,  calls  for  special  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind.  And  in  paying  this  tribute 
to  the  Trader  Sisters  I  am  mindful  that  as  I 
said  at  the  outset — in  many  other  communi- 
ties in  the  United  States,  dedicated  volunteers 
have  also  given  a  good  part  of  their  lives  to 
building  up  service  programs  for  those  who 
are  blind. 

The  two  Trader  Sisters  were  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  the  times.  Out  of  their  very 
first  efforts  which  were  directed  to  providing 
recreational  and  educational  opportunities  for 
blind  people  living  in  the  Cincinnati  area 
developed  a  conviction  that  one  of  the  urgent 
needs  was  to  establish  a  home  where  blind 
women  would  be  welcome.  In  those  days, 
about  the  only  place  open  to  the  blind  person 
who  needed  a  home  was  the  county  home  or 
hospital,  and  most  of  those  institutions  de- 
served the  poor  reputations  they  had  at  that 
time.  When  they  learned,  therefore,  that  the 
farm  buildings  and  house  known  as  Clover- 
nook,  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  parents 
of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,  was  for  sale  along 
with  about  26  acres  of  land,  they  went  to  their 
friend,  William  A.  Procter,  the  President  of 
Procter  and  Gamble  Company,  for  advice  on 
how  to  raise  the  price  that  was  being  asked, 
$10,000.  Mr.  Procter  felt  that  two  young 
ladies,  ages  25  and  27  were  too  inexperienced 
and  too  frail  to  undertake  the  organization 
and  support  of  an  industrial  home  for  blind 
women.  But  they  persuaded  him  to  help 
them,  so  be  bought  the  farm  for  them  with 
the  warning  he  would  not  provide  money  for 
operating  the  home.  So  it  came  about  that 
in  May,  1903,  Cary  Cottage  opened  its  doors 
as  Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind. 

Because  Georgia  and  Florence  Trader  were 
right  in  their  belief  that  there  was  a  need  for 
a  home  for  blind  women,  and  that  these 
women  could  be  trained  to  make  useful,  sale- 
able articles,  Clovernook  grew  in  population. 
It  developed  two  industries  which  are  still  the 
backbone  of  its  activities.  As  early  as  1904 
the  Clovernook  women  were  turning  out 
hand-woven  articles  on  looms  donated  by  a 
Shaker  Community  near  Lebanon,  Ohio.     In- 


cidentally, one  of  those  early  hand-hewn 
looms  which  had  seen  a  century  and  a  half 
of  service  has  recently  been  given  to  the 
Warren  County  Museum  in  Lebanon.  It  is 
now  a  feature  attraction.  Then,  in  1910, 
Clovernook  was  given  its  first  printing  press. 
By  1922,  the  Clovernook  Press  represented  the 
second  largest  Braille  printing  operation  in 
the  country.  In  terms  of  the  number  of  blind 
persons  employed,  it  ranks  first  today. 

Georgia  died  suddenly  in  1944.  Florence 
carried  on  with  her  able  assistant,  Anne 
Costello,  but  the  times  had  changed,  and 
Clovernook  stopped  growing.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  the  altered  position  of 
Clovernook.  In  the  first  place.  Aid  to  the 
Blind,  or  Blind  Pensions,  provided  out  of 
funds  supplied  by  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments, had  given  blind  persons  cash  in- 
come of  their  own.  They  became  less  of  a 
burden  to  their  families;  they  were  even  wel- 
come, paying  guests.  And  there  was  another 
change.  The  feeling  against  institutional 
charity,  which  had  long  been  building  up  be- 
cause of  the  deplorable  conditions  in  many 
county  homes,  had  been  extended  to  all  group 
residential  facilities.  Handicapped  persons  had 
become  reluctant  to  enter  any  home,  especially 
if  acceptance  of  residential  services  carried 
with  it  the  suggestion  that  it  was  a  lifetime 
"commitment."  This  new  attitude  had  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  the  acceptability  of  Clover- 
nook's  services,  even  though  it  provided 
superior  residential  care,  and  even  though  its 
workshops   were   pleasant  places   to   work. 

The  Trader  Sisters  had  remained  aloof  from 
the  main  stream  of  welfare  activities.  They 
were  probably,  therefore,  less  aware  of  the 
efiFects  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  of  the 
widespread  movement  in  the  '40's  and  early 
'50's  to  close  out  public  residential  facilities 
for  adults  or  to  convert  them  into  hospitals. 
Anyway,  it  was  not  until  1961,  several  years 
after  a  Board  of  five  trustees  had  taken  over 
active  management  of  Clovernook,  that  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  asked 
to  undertake  a  study  of  the  program.  A  self- 
appraisal  study  made  with  the  help  of  the  staff 
of  the  Public  Health  Federation  of  Cincinnati 
in  1959-60  showed  that  the  average  age  of  the 
Clovernook  population  was  66,  but  that  the 
median  age  was  72.  This  report  undoubtedly 
was  a  factor  in  the  request  for  an  expert  ap- 
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praisal.  There  was  an  indication  in  the  fig- 
ures that  Clovernook  was  becoming  a  resi- 
dential institution  for  elderly  blind  women, 
and  would  cease  to  be  an  industrial  home  un- 
less something  was  done. 

First  among  the  recommendations  of  the 
Foundation  was  the  advice  to  employ  a 
trained,  experienced  welfare  administrator. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  accepted  this  recom- 
mendation and  also  expressed  an  interest  in 
the  recommendation  that  this  be  a  first  step 
toward  putting  greater  emphasis  on  rehabili- 
tation and  employment.  As  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Board's  decision  to  take  the  first  step  in 
professionalizing  the  agency,  which  for  nearly 
sixty  years  has  been  piloted  by  volunteer  lead- 
ers, I  was  employed  as  Executive  Director. 
I  began  my  work  last  September. 


There  are  three  sets  of  interrelated  experi- 
ences and  observations  covering  the  past  ten 
months  which  I  think  might  be  of  interest  to 
you  as  professional  workers  serving  those  who 
are  blind.  The  first  of  these  could  be  an 
account  of  the  difficulties  and  frustrations  in- 
volved in  altering  the  course  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  gone  along  a  definitely  de- 
termined course  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
One  of  my  good  friends  in  Ohio,  who  is  also 
working  in  the  field  of  services  to  the  blind, 
said  to  me  last  Fall,  "Wilmer,  you  can  bend 
a  tradition,  but  don't  try  to  break  it!"  He 
was  right  in  his  warning,  but  even  bending 
may  rouse  strong  opposition,  and  should  not 
be  undertaken  lightly  by  anyone  who  values 
his  peace  of  mind  and  his  security.  But  I 
shall  not  discuss  the  sociology  and  psychology 
of  institutional  change,  nor  shall  I  discuss  the 
equally  interesting  question  as  to  whether  there 
is  ever  a  place  for  a  residential  institution  for 
the  adult  blind.  Some  of  my  colleagues  are 
rather  violently  opposed  to  residential  facilities 
specializing  in  care  for  the  adult  blind.  I 
wasn't  so  sure  myself,  partly  because  I  re- 
membered the  time  when  some  favored  clos- 
ing all  county  homes.  Let  me  at  this  point 
simply  state  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
I  believe  there  is  a  place  for  a  residential 
facility  for  the  employable  blind,  but  I  will 
carry  this  discussion  no  further  at  this  time. 


In  the  time  alloted  to  me,  the  Program 
Committee  has  asked  that  I  discuss  what  we 
have  learned  in  directing  the  revitalization  of 
the  Braille  printing  program  at  Clovernook. 
As  a  person  experienced  in  work  with  blind 
people  I  came  with  certain  strong  convictions. 
The  community  studies  which  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  been  carrying 
out  in  recent  years  all  reveal  an  extremely 
low  rate  of  employment  among  blind  persons. 
Beatrice  A.  Wright,  in  her  book  "Physical 
Disability — a  Psychological  Approach,"  devotes 
a  chapter  to  the  effects  of  the  inferior  status 
position  of  handicapped  persons  in  the  United 
States  and  to  their  need  to  prove  themselves 
and  be  accepted  as  "normal"  people.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  in  our  American  culture  con- 
tributes more  to  acceptance  as  an  adequate 
person  than  regular  employment.  Therefore, 
I  came  to  Clovernook  with  a  conviction  that 
there  are  very  few  services  to  blind  people 
that  deserve  as  high  a  priority  as  the  effort 
to  provide  useful,  remunerative  employment. 
It  seemed  that  the  two  major  shop  activities 
at  Clovernook  were  ideally  suited  to  giving 
status.  Both  weaving  and  printing  require 
considerable  skills,  and  the  products  are 
articles  that  can  be  readily  judged  as  to 
whether  they  are  of  workmanlike  quality. 
Moreover,  the  books  and  hand-woven  articles 
are  capable  of  being  widely  distributed  and 
earning  a  reputation  for  high  quality  work- 
manship. 

As  a  professional  person,  I  came  to  this  new 
job  with  the  knowledge  that  most  human 
problems  can  be  better  tackled  by  people  with 
training  and  experience  than  by  persons  with- 
out training.  Moreover,  I  had  observed  that, 
not  only  is  blindness  a  severe  disability,  but 
that  there  are  many  problems  that  grow  out 
of  this  disability  Some  of  these  problems  can 
be  met  by  providing  vocational  training,  but 
others  involve  social  and  psychological  adjust- 
ment. I  believed  the  shops  at  Clovernook 
would  operate  better  if  we  had  an  engineer 
in  charge  who  combined  technical  knowledge 
and  skills  with  a  willingness  to  help  adapt 
jobs  to  the  abilities  of  blind  persons.  And 
it  was  evident  from  the  start  that  at  Clover- 
nook, as  in  other  sheltered  workshops,  there 
were  blind  workers  with  health,  social,  and 
emotional    problems    who    could    use    profes- 
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sional  counseling.  We  found  the  engineer, 
but  we  have  not  yet  found  the  rehabilitation 
counselor  or  social  worker  with  the  training 
and  experience  we  would  like  to  have.  So, 
as  a  trained  social  worker,  I  have  myself 
carried  responsibility  for  the  social,  medical, 
and  psychological  aspects  of  rehabilitation,  em- 
ployment, and  residential  care. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  assumptions 
whose  validity  it  seemed  Clovernook  offered 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate,  but  I  will 
mention  only  one  other,  that  is  the  belief  that 
there  should  be  no  conflict  between  the  role 
of  the  volunteer  and  the  role  of  the  profes- 
ional  worker  in  a  welfare  service  program. 
With  the  wide  range  of  tasks  that  have  to  be 
done,  and  which  without  exception  exceed 
the  available  time  of  a  paid  staff  to  do,  there 
are  always  a  variety  of  jobs  for  volunteers 
which  can  be  adapted  to  their  different  abili- 
ties and  the  time  they  can  give. 

Over  the  years,  Clovernook  had  already 
demonstrated  that  blind  people  could  per- 
form most  of  the  specialized  jobs  in  a  Braille 
printing  shop.  By  improving  the  efficiency 
of  operations  and  cutting  costs,  we  are  find- 
ing that  we  can  better  our  competitive  posi- 
tion in  bidding  for  jobs.  In  terms  of  the 
quality  of  work,  we  believe  our  work  is 
superior  to  that  of  most  of  the  shops  which 
use  predominantly  sighted  labor,  that  is,  our 
texts  contain  fewer  errors,  our  pages  are  clean 
and  smooth,  and  the  dots  are  firm  and  fairly 
uniform. 

We  have  recently  completed  the  training 
of  one  stereotypist,  have  another  in  training, 
and  are  looking  for  several  more  candidates. 
Stereotyping  is  one  of  the  jobs  which  has  to  be 
subsidized,  that  is,  we  have  to  hire  a  sighted 
dictationist  to  make  the  tapes  which  the  blind 
stereotypists  use.  One  competent  person  doing 
tape  recording  can  easily  keep  6  stereotypists 
occupied.  Also,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  blind  stereo- 
typist  is  a  little  slower  than  a  sighted  worker. 
Perhaps  the  blind  stereotypist  is  at  present 
about  20  per  cent  slower  than  a  sighted 
worker.  We  think  we  can  reduce  that  differ- 
ence However,  I  believe  we  would  be  far 
better  oflf  in  the  United  States  paying  a  subsidy 
of  $50  to  $60  per  month  to  agencies  provid- 
ing sufficient  sheltered  employment  to  take 
a   blind   person   entirely   off  public  assistance, 


than  we  are  at  present  paying  blind  people 
in  such  workshops  just  enough  so  that  they 
can  continue  to  get  public  aid.  Assuming 
that  a  blind  stereotypist  is,  on  the  over-all, 
25  per  cent  less  productive  than  a  sighted 
person  doing  that  work,  this  $50  subsidy 
might  represent  25  per  cent  of  a  salary  of 
$200  per  month,  or  slightly  more  than  $1.20 
per  hour  for  a  forty-hour  week. 

The  advantage  of  taking  a  blind  person 
entirely  off  the  public  welfare  rolls  is  of  great 
importance  on  several  scores,  but  most  of  all 
on  the  psychological  side.  To  be  an  inde- 
pendent worker,  making  a  contribution  like 
everyone  else  to  Social  Security,  and  eligible 
eventually  to  receive  Old  Age  Benefit  pay- 
ments, is  a  tremendous  thing.  What  better 
evidence  is  there  for  being  the  equal  of  other 
people  despite  a  handicap?  One  of  the  work- 
ers we  have  trained  in  the  printshop  during 
the  past  six  months  is  about  to  go  off  the 
public  welfare  rolls  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
In  addition  to  stereotyping,  blind  workers, 
of  course,  do  proofreading,  run  the  presses  and 
do  all  the  collating  and  binding  of  books  and 
magazines.  Our  books  are  hand-sewn.  A 
severely  visually  handicapped  person  has  this 
spring  replaced  a  sighted  worker  as  the  opera- 
tor of  one  of  the  hand-fed  presses,  and  another 
blind  person  runs  the  automatic  press.  There 
are  other  jobs,  such  as  running  cards  through 
a  hand-press,  packing  books  for  shipment, 
filling  mail  bags,  and  so  on,  that  are  done  by 
blind  workers.  At  present,  out  of  211/2  work- 
ers in  our  print-shop,  16  are  legally  blind,  1 
partially  sighted  and  41^  (counting  2  part- 
time  workers  as  IV2)  sighted.  That  is  a  ratio 
of  almost  4  to  1.  We  expect  to  add  at  least 
4  more  blind  workers  in  the  coming  year,  so 
that  the  ratio  of  blind  workers  to  sighted 
workers  will  be  further  increased. 

With  that  working  staff  we  produced  in  the 
past  12  months  9  magazines,  7  of  them 
monthly  and  2  bi-monthly.  That  makes  a 
total  of  127,245  magazines  during  1961-62. 
We  printed  and  bound  28  books,  totalling 
1602  volumes.  We  turned  out  10  catalogs 
and  other  job  orders  totalling  9,117  pieces. 
We  embossed  930  decks  of  playing  cards,  and 
we  Brailled  4200  alphabet,  prayer,  and  other 
cards. 

If  you  count  out  3  vocational  rehabilitation 
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trainees,  all  this  mountain  of  work  was  done 
by  15  blind  workers  assisted  by  5Vi  sighted 
workers.  Most  of  the  blind  workers  were 
over-age  by  industrial  standards  and  many  of 
them  have  other  handicaps  besides  blindness. 
Only  2  were  under  50  years  of  age.  The  3 
persons  accepted  for  training  and  employment 
in  the  printshop  since  January  average  35 
years,  as  against  61  years  for  the  long-term 
resident  workers.  Also,  all  3  of  the  new 
workers  will  live  out. 

We  also  had  the  assistance  of  an  average 
of  5  volunteers  a  week,  each  giving  a  half- 
day's  time  to  proofreading.  They  supplement 
the  work  done  by  one  sighted  proofreader  who 
is  employed  four  days  a  week.  Naturally, 
these  were  only  a  few  of  the  volunteers  who 
gave  help  at  Clovernook  during  the  past  year. 
We  are  increasing  the  size  of  that  group  as 
rapidly  as  we  are  increasing  the  number  of 
blind  persons  we  are  serving. 

Of  course,  it  took  time  last  fall  and  winter 
to  tool  up  for  a  broader  program  of  service. 
Clovernook  accepted  its  first  trainee  under  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  of  the  State 
Division  of  Services  fo  rthe  Blind  for  Ohio 
on  January  2.  During  the  first  six  months 
through  June  30,  we  gave  service  to  7  blind 
persons  and  1  partially  sighted  individual. 
This  represented  an  increase  of  better  than 
26  per  cent  in  the  number  of  persons  served. 
We  do  not  know  whether  we  can  keep  up 
that  rate  of  growth  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  We  hope  so,  but  of  course  it  will 
require  getting  more  printing  jobs  and  find- 
ing new  markets  for  both  the  Clovernook 
Printing  House  and  the  Clovernook  Craft 
Shop  products. 

We  have  a  number  of  ideas  for  opening  up 
new  markets  for  our  embossing  activities. 
Next  fall,  we  expect,  for  example,  to  put 
on  the  market  a  series  of  new,  low  cost  Braille 
books  with  plastic  bindings.  This  venture 
is  based  on  the  belief  that  some  blind  persons 
would  like  to  have  books  of  their  own  and 
not  be  entirely  dependent  on  books  from  Re- 
gional Libraries.  We  are  exploring  other 
ways  of  making  more  Braille  material  avail- 
able to  more  blind  people. 

What  have  we  learned  in  the  past  ten 
months  about  Brille  printing?     We  have  be- 


come convinced  that  blind  workers  can  com- 
pete with  sighted  workers  in  many  phases  of 
Braille  printing  operations.  There  is  reason 
to  think,  since  our  ratio  is  4  blind  workers  to 
each  sighted  employee,  that  at  least  50  per 
cent  of  the  jobs  involved  in  producing  books 
for  the  Library  of  Congress  and  in  printing 
Braille  magazines  can  be  done  by  blind  work- 
ers quite  as  well  as  by  sighted  workers.  We 
have  had  the  fullest  cooperation  of  the  Ohio 
State  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  in 
our  efforts.  We  are  confident  we  can  open  up 
many  more  jobs  for  those  who  are  blind  with 
their  continued  cooperation.  (We  have  also 
learned  that  there  are  a  number  of  aspects  of 
our  printing  operations  that  can  be  im- 
proved.) * 

We  no  longer  regard  residential  care  as  the 
primary  service  at  Clovernook,  but  we  have 
found  that  there  is  still  a  need  for  such  care. 
However,  by  putting  the  emphasis  on  rehabili- 
tation training  and  employment  with  no  resi- 
dential condition  attached  to  acceptance  for 
service,  we  have  had  more  applications  for 
service  in  the  past  six  months  than  in  the 
previous  four  years,  and  the  average  age  of 
those  accepted  during  the  past  six  months  has 
been  43  years,  whereas  for  the  previous  four 
years  it  was  64.  Had  Clovernook  continued 
on  the  course  of  the  past  few  years,  it  would 
have  had  to  close  down  its  shops  before  long. 
There  would  not  have  been  enough  employ- 
able persons  to  carry  on  their  operations  that 
require  considerable  vitality  and  skill. 

The  most  important  thing  we  have  demon- 
strated— and  that  was  something  I  was  sure  of 
from  the  start — is  that  there  are  still  large 
numbers  of  persons  who  can  be  rehabilitated 
if  we  can  set  up  employment  opportunities 
and  provide  the  training  needed  to  fill  the 
jobs.  Employment  solves  many  of  the  other 
problems  that  make  a  misery  of  the  lives  of  so 
many  blind  people.  That  is  why  I  would  put 
it  first  among  the  services  agencies  should  be 
providing. 


•We  have  reduced  the  cost  of  metal  and  paper 
nearly  10  per  cent.  We  are  working  on  other  ways 
of  saving  money  and  time. 
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VOLUNTEERS  AND  BLIND  MUSICIANS 

George  G.  Bennette,  Director 
Lighthouse  Music  School,  New  York,  New  York 


I  am  delighted  that  I  was  invited  to  speak 
to  you  about  the  work  being  done  by  volun- 
teers for  blind  musicians.  Ever  since  my 
undergraduate  days  at  Oberlin,  I  have  felt  a 
great  indebtedness  to  those  people  who,  in 
their  specialized  way,  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  my  musical  education  and  career. 
I  refer  specifically  to  Braille  music  transcribers. 
I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  these  people 
later  on,  but  I  mention  them  now,  because 
they  provided  me  with  my  first  contact  with 
volunteers.  From  that  time  until  the  present, 
I  have  become  more  and  more  interested  in 
the  volunteer  with  regard  to  what  he  does  and 
why  he  does  it.  We  hear  a  great  deal  these 
days  about  our  commercial,  materialistic  so- 
ciety, but  the  unselfish  spirit  of  these  people 
serves  as  a  substantial  reminder  that  all  is  not 
lost  to  the  money-getting  way  of  life.  Volun- 
teers work  without  pay.  I  shall  describe  first 
the  various  types  of  work  in  which  volunteers 
can  be  helpful,  and  then  have  something  to 
say  about  the  equally  important  subject  of 
volunteer  spirit. 

There  is  a  growing  interest  all  over  the 
country  in  Braille  music  transcribing,  and 
there  is  similarly  an  increasing  demand  for 
music  as  a  greater  number  of  blind  musicians 
become  professionally  successful.  This  work 
is  tedious,  and  it  requires  patience  and  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy;  one  misplaced  dot  is  likely 
to  be  the  cause  of  a  discord.  The  person  who 
undertakes  this  work  must  not  only  have  a 
knowledge  of  music,  but  considerable  profi- 
ciency in  writing  literary  Braille  besides. 
During  the  last  five  years,  we  have  trained 
sixteen  of  these  transcribers  at  the  Lighthouse 
Music  School,  and  now  they  are  doing  tran- 
scribing for  us,  as  well  as  filling  a  number 
of  orders  throughout  the  United  States.  There 
are  more  than  twenty  transcribing  groups  in 
the  country  which  provide  this  special  service, 
and  this  means  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
teacher  or  performer  to  obtain  in  Braille  any 


piece  of  music  he  wishes.  This  is  a  program 
whose  potential  is  only  beginning  to  be  de- 
veloped. With  the  encouragement  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  National  Braille  Club, 
and  local  organizations,  this  work  has  the  pos- 
sibility of  becoming  much  more  highly  organ- 
ized and  of  attracting  the  interest  of  both 
transcribers  and  blind  individuals.  In  order 
to  emphasize  the  interest  in  this  work  for 
some  people,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about 
the  geographical  distribution  of  our  most  re- 
cent class  at  the  Music  School.  It  consisted 
of  five  people — two  commuted  from  West- 
chester County,  north  of  New  York  City;  one 
came  from  New  Jersey;  another  drove  down 
each  week  from  Hartford,  Connecticut;  and 
the  fifth  travelled  by  train  from  Wilmington, 
Delaware — five  transcribers   from  four   states. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  this 
work,  let  me  cite  the  case  of  a  young  lady 
who  was  given  the  job  of  public  school  music 
teacher  in  an  elementary  school  in  Schenectady, 
New  York,  in  the  fall  of  I960.  She  was  the 
first  blind  person  to  receive  such  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  state.  She  needed  immediately 
three  song  books  in  Braille,  the  material  for 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  The  books  were 
sent  to  us  and  divided  among  our  transcribers, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  she  was  able  to  begin 
using  them.  Each  book  contained  more  than 
one  thousand  pages  of  Braille.  Without  hav- 
ing this  material  available  for  her,  she  would 
have  found  it  nearly  impossible  to  conduct  her 
classes  according  to  the  prescribed  syllabus. 
It  is  in  such  emergencies  as  this  that  one  be- 
comes keenly  aware  of  the  contribution  of 
volunteers  to  our  work  as  a  whole. 

There  is  occasionally,  although  much  less 
often,  the  need  to  have  this  transcribing  proc- 
ess reversed,  that  is,  to  have  a  print  copy  made 
from  a  Braille  original.  Dr.  Charles  Beetz, 
my  predecessor  at  the  Lighthouse,  has  had  a 
number  of  compositions  published,  and  the 
print  manuscripts  to  be  sent  to  the  publisher 
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were  copied  from  Braille.  Such  a  transcriber 
must,  of  course,  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Braille  music.  There  are  not  many  blind 
composers  about,  but  those  who  do  exist  must 
have  available  a  transcriber  with  this  ability 
or  an  emanuensis  who  is  reliable  and  patient. 

One  group  of  individuals  who  are,  in  fact, 
more  dependent  upon  volunteers  than  the 
totally  blind  are  those  with  partial  sight.  These 
people,  who  so  often  feel  themselves  to  be  the 
step-children  in  work  for  the  blind,  have  no 
central  source  to  which  they  can  turn  for 
musical  scores.  Despite  repeated  efforts  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
and  by  various  private  organizations  to  obtain 
permission  from  publishers  to  reproduce  music 
in  large  print  in  quantity,  the  owners  of  the 
copyrights  have  held  fast  to  their  property. 
All  music  for  these  students  must  be  copied 
by  hand,  and  this  is  painstaking  work  requiring 
neatness  and  drawing  ability.  Yet,  the  par- 
tially sighted  must  have  music,  and  it  is  more 
difficult  to  interest  volunteers  in  this  work 
than  in  Braille  transcribing.  People  some- 
how prefer  to  do  work  for  the  totally  blind, 
but  it  should  be  possible  to  convince  them 
that  this,  too,  is  a  much-needed  service.  It  is 
likely  in  the  future  that  some  organization 
or  public  library  will  be  in  a  position  to  build 
a  collection  of  large-print  music  which  will  be 
available  to  the  partially  sighted  throughout 
the  United  States.  Although  there  is  much 
that  the  volunteer  can  do  in  this  field,  the 
whole  problem  has  thus  far  not  been  given 
much   attention. 

People  who  have  a  knowledge  of  music, 
but  who  do  not  feel  inclined  to  do  transcrib- 
ing of  one  sort  or  another,  may  use  their 
talent  to  perform  additional  services.  If  such 
a  person  reads  aloud  well  and  also  plays  the 
piano,  he  can  put  on  tape  books  containing 
musical  examples.  Often  requests  are  made  to 
groups  who  do  tape  recording  for  biographies 
of  composers  or  books  on  the  history  of 
music  which  include  musical  examples  illus- 
trating the  text;  or,  these  books  might  be  re- 
corded by  two  people,  a  reader  and  a  player. 
Talking  books  have  already  been  issued  in 
this   fashion. 

A  person  not  interested  in  transcribing 
might  also  dictate  music  to  a  blind  person 
who  makes   his   own   Braille   copy.      Students, 


teachers,  and  particularly  choir  directors  often 
need  material  on  short  notice,  and  they  cannot 
wait  to  send  it  away  to  a  transcriber.  If  a 
person  is  able  to  read  music,  though  he  is 
not  proficient  at  performing,  he  can  learn  to 
do  this  very  quickly.  This  kind  of  volun- 
teer is  especially  needed  in  small  commun- 
ties,  and,  since  no  long-term  training  is  neces- 
sary, it  should  not  be  too  difficult  to  persuade 
someone  to  undertake  it. 

Before  completing  this  list  of  ways  in  which 
volunteers  are  contributing,  I  would  like  to 
mention  a  special  project  recently  launched  at 
the  Lighthouse  Music  School  in  which  they 
have  played  a  significant  part.  In  June  the 
first  issue  of  Overtones,  a  Braille  music  maga- 
zine, was  completed  and  mailed  to  more  than 
two  hundred  persons.  This  is  a  quarterly 
periodical  of  interest  to  laymen  and  profes- 
sionals. The  editor  is  assisted  and  read  to  by 
a  volunteer  who  was  for  many  years  on  the 
staff  of  Musical  America.  She  is  a  person 
whose  experience  in  music  journalism  and 
whose  contacts  with  people  in  the  field  of 
music  will  be  of  inestimable  service  to  the 
magazine  as  time  goes  on.  The  stereotyping 
has  also  been  done  to  a  great  extent  by  a 
volunteer  who  has  given  many  hours  each 
week  to  the  production  of  the  plates  for  this 
first  issue.  We  have  been  indeed  forunate 
to  discover  two  people  full  of  enthusiasm  who 
are  willing  to  be  a  part  of  this  new  enter- 
prise. 

Now  what  about  the  volunteers  themselves 
and  the  attraction  of  this  work  for  them? 
During  the  second  week  in  May,  the  National 
Braille  Club  had  its  fifth  annual  meeting  in 
New  York.  More  than  three  hundred  Braille 
transcribers  came  together  to  discuss  their 
problems  and  to  consider  taking  collective 
action  on  pertinent  issues.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  any  outsider  to  believe  that  these 
women  are  as  serious  as  they  are  about  this 
work,  but  anyone  who  was  with  them  for 
part  of  their  conference  would  have  been  very 
much  impressed  with  their  zeal  and  dedica- 
tion. These  are  perhaps  strong  words,  ap- 
plicable only  to  missionaries,  but  I  assure  you 
that  these  people  are  intensely  professional 
about  what  they  are  doing.  It  was  the  group 
of  music  Braillists  at  these  meetings,  however, 
who    were   most   eager   to    convince   everyone 
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present  that  theirs  was  the  most  difficult  work, 
but  also  the  most  rewarding.  They  were 
anxious  to  secure  recruits  to  share  in  this 
challenge  with  them.  This  is  only  a  small 
group  of  volunteers  who  have  become  organ- 
ized, but  there  are  thousands  who  are  unorgan- 
ized and  just  as  dedicated  to  doing  a  good 
job.  The  fascinating  thing  is  that  these  people 
do  exist,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  give  of 
their  time  and  energy  simply  for  the  satis- 
faction they  derive  from  doing  so. 

Our  chief  concern  is  not  with  the  psychic 
motivations  behind  volunteering,  but  rather 
with  the  fact  that  we  have  here  a  beautifully 
balanced  exchange  of  human  needs.  The  per- 
son who  comes  to  us  and  says  that  he  wants 
to  read  aloud  or  that  he  wants  to  learn  to 
transcribe  music  into  Braille  really  means  it. 
He  wishes,  indeed,  needs  to  be  of  service,  and, 
if  we  know  how  to  channel  human  resources. 
We  can  almost  always  find  work  for  him  that 
needs  to  be  don.  Only  when  the  work  is 
necessary  does  this  exchange  of  needs  have  real 
value.  "Made"  work,  artifically  organized  mere- 
ly to  keep  people  busy,  is  of  no  use  to  anyone. 
It  gives  neither  the  doer  any  satisfaction,  nor 
the  person  supposedly  being  helped  any  bene- 
fit. 

People  take  pride  in  their  volunteer  work  as 
they  do  in  participating  in  political  cam- 
paigns, or  taking  part  in  any  number  of  civic 
activities.  For  them,  it  is  a  way  of  giving  for 
the  well-being  of  mankind.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal feeling  that  they  do  not  crave  effusive 
thanks;  their  satisfaction  comes  chiefly  from 
realizing  that  what  they  have  done  has  been 
of  use  to  someone.  They  should,  however, 
receive,  a  certain  amount  of  recognition  for 
their  achievements,  and  we  must  never  make 
the  mistake  of  taking  them  for  granted.  Those 
volunteers  who  work  with  our  oraganization 
often  make  valuable  suggestions  to  us  about 
ways  in  which  we  can  improve  our  own  work. 


and  we  will  do  well  to  listen  to  them.  They 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  have  their 
say  without  running  the  risk  of  being  fired. 
I  would  like  to  conclude  by  relating  an  in- 
cident which  pointed  up  quite  dramatically 
for  me  the  spirit  of  the  volunteer.  Last  spring 
I  had  occasion  to  engage  a  person  to  teach 
in  our  school  for  a  few  hours  one  day  a  week. 
The  person  who  agreed  to  do  this  work  was 
at  the  time  receiving  unemployment  compen- 
sation. She  came  to  me  at  the  end  of  the 
first  session  and  said  she  realized  that  her  in- 
come would  be  reported,  and  that  what  she 
was  earning  was  equal  to  her  unemployment 
compensation  for  an  entire  day.  She  said  that 
it  was  not  worth  her  time  to  come  to  the 
school,  since  she  could  remain  at  home  and 
receive  the  same  amount  of  money.  I  thanked 
her  politely  and  told  her  that  if  she  felt  that 
way  we  would  not  want  her  to  continue.  I 
was  glad  when  we  parted  company.  A  few 
moments  later,  a  volunteer,  who  spends  two 
afternoons  each  week  at  our  school,  arrived 
for  one  of  her  regular  appointments.  My 
pleasure  at  seeing  her  was  intensified  by  my 
experience  a  few  moments  earlier.  I  was 
thankful  to  have  my  faith  in  humanity,  which 
had  been  momentarily  shattered,  restored  to  a 
proper  balance. 

I  have  concentrated  upon  merely  one  area 
in  which  volunteers  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  work  for  the  blind.  There  is 
much  valuable  human  potential  which  needs 
to  be,  and  ought  to  be,  put  to  use,  particularly 
in  small  communities  where  recruiting  can  be 
done  through  civic  and  religious  organiza- 
tions. A  few  hours  spent  in  working  with 
a  volunteer  group  can  be  as  interesting  as  a 
morning  bridge  party,  and  certainly  more 
satisfying  in  the  long  run.  I  feel  certain 
that  we  can  attract  an  even  larger  number 
of  volunteers  to  our  work  because  of  the  needs 
it  does   satisfy   for   everyone   involved. 
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COOPERATION  PLUS  SKILLS  EQUALS  ENRICHMENT 

The  Role  of  the  National  Braille  Club,  Inc.,  as  an  Organization  for 
the  Advancement  of  Volunteer  Service  for  Blind  People 

Effie  Lee  Morris,  President,  National  Braille  Club,  Inc. 

Children's  Specialist,  Library  for  the  Blind 
The  New  York  Public  Library,  New  York,  New  York 


Mr.  Lorantos,  thank  you  very  much  for  that 
gracious  introduction.  Coming  to  Cleveland 
is  indeed  coming  home  for  me. 

The  organization  for  which  I  speak  today, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  helps  to  make  possible 
for  the  visually  handicapped  all  the  activities 
described  by  the  speakers  who  have  preceded 
me.  I  thank  them,  and  especially  Mr.  Bennette, 
for  the  splendid  tribute  he  has  paid  to  the 
National  Braille  Club.  I  do  appreciate  being 
last  on  the  program,  for  one  of  the  things 
every  woman  enjoys  is  having  the  last  word! 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  participate  in  this  Thirty- 
sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  to  bring 
you  information  about  the  National  Braille 
Club,  Inc.  The  theme  of  our  Fifth  National 
Conference  "Cooperation  +  Skills  =  En- 
richment" is  the  basis  for  my  talk,  as  these 
words  embody  a  great  part  of  the  philosophy 
underlying  the  National  Braille  Club,   Inc. 

Though  there  is  much  to  tell  about  this 
dynamic  organization  and  a  mere  recital  of 
facts  gives  no  indication  of  the  work  behind 
their  eflForts,  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  brief. 
However,  as  the  storyteller  told  the  king 
"Your  majesty,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  end  until 
I  tell  you  the  beinning  ..."  I  begin  at  the 
beginning. 

The  National  Braille  Club,  Inc.,  had  its 
beginning  in  New  York  City  in  1946  ap- 
propriately enough  on  January  4,  the  anniver- 
sary of  Louis  Braille's  birth.  Members,  then 
as  well  as  now,  were  men  and  women  who 
were  interested  in  being  of  service  to  their 
fellow  men.  They  had  discovered  the  chal- 
lenge that  transcribing  Braille  provides  and  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  while  transcrib- 
ing is  an  activity  which  enriches  the  lives  of 
others,  in  return  it  makes  one's  own  life  more 
meaningful. 


These  volunteers  and  the  later  recruits  are 
unpaid  workers  who  are  highly  paid  in  per- 
sonal satisfaction.  They  work  with  their 
hearts  as  well  as  their  hands  and  recognize 
that  the  most  gratifying  work  is  in  serving 
others.  They  are  enthusiastic,  dedicated,  and 
skilled.  They  are  older  men  and  women, 
middle-aged  men  and  women  with  growing 
children,  young  mothers  with  young  chil- 
dren, men  and  women  in  the  midst  of  their 
careers.  They  are  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
religious  groups,  women's  clubs,  business 
firms,  parents  of  blind  children — and  from  the 
prisons.  They  have  graduated  from  high 
schools,  colleges  and  universities,  vocational 
schools,  and  from  the  school  of  experience. 
They  are  both  blind  and  sighted. 

Members  who  work  professionally  with  the 
blind  are  educators  and  teachers,  librarians, 
publishers,  administrators,  social  wokers,  and 
any  persons  interested  in  books  and  other 
reading  materials.  The  good  relationship  de- 
veloping between  these  two  groups  at  the  out- 
set has  paved  the  way  for  unusual  cooperation 
and  significant  contributions,  as  opportunities 
were  provided  for  understanding  the  view- 
points of  both  groups.  It  is  impossible  to 
name  all  those  who  have  influenced  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  organization. 
To  omit  their  names  does  not  minimize  their 
effectiveness;  the  list  is  simply  too  long. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  early  officers,  basic 
programs  were  developed  which  are  still  in 
effect.  Bernard  Krebs  stimulated  the  produc- 
tion of  college-level  textbooks,  provided  op- 
portunities for  volunteers  to  meet  and  know 
blind  people,  and  initiated  the  system  of 
award  pins  as  a  token  of  appreciation  for  the 
great  contributions.  Josephine  L.  Taylor  or- 
ganized special  committees  to  work  on  special 
problems  and  developed  the  first  national  con- 
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ference.  Georgia  Lee  Abel  stimulated  na- 
tional growth  and  planned  the  successful  I960 
Chicago  Conference  which  was  the  first  held 
outside  the  New  York  area. 

Continuing  the  work  of  these  predecessors, 
the  present  officers  have  assumed  that  volun- 
teers like  books.  We  have  therefore  ex- 
plored the  world  of  books  and  publishing, 
while  also  working  on  internal  affairs. 

The  National  Braille  Club  stands  today  as 
a  unique  organization,  broad  in  membership 
and  united  for  the  specific  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing and  coordinating  volunteer  services  in  the 
production,  distribution,  and  use  of  books  and 
reading  materials  in  Braille,  large  type,  and 
on  sound  recordings.  The  1,916  members 
in  45  states.  District  of  Columbia,  Mexico, 
Canada,  Bermuda  and  Sweden  (an  increase  of 
600  in  the  past  year)  are  interested  in  giving 
direct  services  to  visually  handicapped  people, 
and  in  having  the  tools  and  techniques  which 
permit  them  to  do  the  best  work. 

Volunteers  learn  Braille  through  correspon- 
dence courses  from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
from  community  agencies  for  the  blind,  or 
through  certified  teachers  in  groups  organized 
for  the  purpose.  They  are  then  available  for 
one  of  the  primary  activities  of  volunteers — 
the  production  of  textbooks  and  school  ma- 
terials for  the  increasing  numbers  of  visually 
handicapped  children  in  the  public  schools. 
Because  of  the  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
volunteers  in  producing  the  great  variety  of 
materials  needed,  these  children  can  now  hope 
to  have  the  same  equipment  as  their  sighted 
classmates. 

Another  important  activity  is  the  produc- 
tion of  hand-copied  books  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  many  of  the  regional  libraries. 
To  the  inestimable  value  of  this  service  I  offer 
personal  testimony.  Four  years  ago  when  I 
was  appointed  Children's  Specialist  at  the 
Library  for  the  Blind  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  I  was  immediately  aware  of  the  great 
need  for  Braille  books  which  had  not  yet  or 
could  not  be  supplied  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. The  volunteers  immediately  rallied 
and  have  produced  on  request  over  500  titles 
which  doubles  the  size  of  the  juvenile  collec- 
tion. 

Braille  music,  about  which  Mr.  Bennette  has 
spoken  so  informatively,  is  produced  for  the 


collections  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  vari- 
ous agencies  and  schools. 

As  an  additional  service,  volunteers  pro- 
duce special  materials  requested  by  individu- 
als for  their  personal  use.  Many  of  you  in 
this  audience  have  used  transcriptions  by  vol- 
unteers. 

Though  many  members  are  devoting  their 
energies  to  the  production  of  materials  in  re- 
corded form  and  in  large  type,  it  is  for  the 
Braille  transcriber  that  the  most  aids  have 
been   developed   at  the  present  time. 

The  Committee  on  Mathematical  and  Scien- 
tific Notation  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
productive.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
Abraham  Nemeth,  this  committee  has  de- 
veloped an  Alphabetical  Index  to  the 
1956  Nemeth  Code  of  Braille  Mathe- 
matics as  well  as  a  REFERENCE  LIST  OF  SYM- 
BOLS for  all  grades  of  mathematics,  physics, 
and  chemistry.  Both  of  these  publications  are 
available  in  ink-print  and  Braille  editions. 
This  group  has  also  produced  THE  NATIONAL 
Braille  Club  Mathematical  Tables 
(Four-place  Trigonometric  Tables,  Tables  of 
Powers  and  Roots)  in  Braille  and  ink-print 
editions.  Another  valuable  aid  developed  is 
the  ink-print  training  manual  for  arithmetic. 
Recently  completed  is  the  ink-print  edition  of 
Mathematical  Codes  and  Nemeth  Code 
Symbols  for  which  the  Braille  edition  is  now 
in  preparation.  The  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  makes  these  materials 
available  in  the  Braille  editions.  The  achieve- 
ments of  this  remarkable  group  are  out- 
standing contributions.  A  bald  recital  of  the 
titles  of  these  sorely  needed  manuals  telescopes 
the  hours  of  testing  and  refining  and  testing 
which  lie  behind  these  publications. 

It  is  this  committee  which  is  working  with 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Mathematical  and 
Scientific  Notation  of  the  Braille  Authority 
and  Abraham  Nemeth  in  the  development  of 
a  standard  code  for  mathematics  and  science. 
The  National  Braille  Club  proudly  contributes 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  this  project  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  special  grant.  We  view  this  en- 
deavor as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  co- 
operation to  speed  the  conclusion  of  materials 
needed  by  students. 

In   another  area,  a  manual   for  the  use   of 
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foreign  language  transcribers  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the   Foreign  Language  Committee. 

To  give  further  assistance,  to  individuals, 
the  chairmen  of  the  two  above-mentioned 
committees  endeavor  to  answer  individual 
questions  submitted  to  them. 

Other  committees  in  special  fields  are  being 
developed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Record- 
ings Commitee  is  working  on  a  manual.  The 
Music  Committee  will  undertake  special  proj- 
ects. The  Bindery  Committee  has  just  com- 
piled a  list  of  binderies  throughout  the  coun- 
try. These  services  will  be  available  to  the 
members. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  committee  work  in 
special  fields.  I  would  now  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  other  activities  on  the  national  level. 
The  Corresponding  Secretary  maintains  a  geo- 
graphic file  classified  by  the  skills  of  the 
members.  This  file  is  consulted  when  a 
transcriber  is  needed  for  a  special  skill  or  in 
a  specific  part  of  the  country.  This  service 
has  great  possibilities  but,  as  it  becomes  better 
known  and  used,  it  will  have  to  be  studied  and 
expanded  and  highly  organized. 

To  keep  the  membership  informed  a  Bulle- 
tin is  published  three  times  a  year.  This  pub- 
lication carries  news  notes,  information  on 
new  developments,  and  regular  columns  con- 
tributed by  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Braille  Authority,  and  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Recording,  Foreign  Languages,  and  Mathe- 
matical and  Scientific  Notation  Committees. 
At  one  time,  the  Bulletin  carried  a  list  of  the 
transcribers'  names  and  the  books  they  pro- 
duced. This  information  was  sent  to  the  edi- 
tor as  a  basis  for  determining  eligibility  for 
Merit  Awards.  Members,  however,  began 
using  this  information  and  sent  requests  to  the 
Editor  for  help  in  locating  books  and  elimi- 
nating needless  duplication.  The  constant 
requests  pointed  up  the  need  for  an  effective 
clearing  house.  These  files  were  deposited  at 
the  American  Printing  House  in  an  attempt  to 
help  develop  the  Central  Catalog  of  Hand- 
copied   Titles. 

A  new  approach  to  the  clearing-house  prob- 
lem has  been  based  upon  the  requests  for 
permission  to  reproduce  print  books  in  other 
media.  As  no  books  should  be  produced  with- 
out permission,  volunteers  have  sent  numerous 


requests  to  the  various  textbook  publishers. 
The  attempt  to  coordinate  this  phase  of  the 
work  gave  rise  to  a  one-year  experiment  in 
which  the  Library  of  Congress  and  Recording 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  were  granted  a  blanket 
copyright  clearance  on  textbooks  published  by 
members  of  the  American  Textbook  Publishers 
Institute.  Volunteers  producing  these  books  in 
Braille  or  by  recording  were  then  instructed  to 
obtain  permission  from  the  agencies.  This 
experiment  worked  so  well  that  in  January. 
1962,  the  arrangement  was  extended,  the 
American  Printing  House  was  included  in  the 
clearance  and  a  new  system  of  reporting  was 
developed.  These  new  reports  are  forming 
the  Central  Catalog  of  Volunteer-Produced 
Textbooks  maintained  at  the  American  Print- 
ing House.  For  granting  this  permission,  the 
National  Braille  Club  presented  a  certificate 
of  appreciation  to  the  American  Textbook 
Publishers  Institute  during  the  Fifth  National 
Conference  in  May,  1962.  This  forward  step 
was  possible  because  of  cooperation  between 
agencies.  The  National  Braille  Club  was 
pleased  to  have  a  part  in  bringing  about  these 
developments. 

Mention  of  the  Fifth  National  Conference 
brings  comment  on  these  important  conven- 
tions which  volunteers  attend  at  their  own 
expense  to  obtain  answers  to  specific  ques- 
tions, to  participate  in  workshop  discussions, 
and  to  attend  general  sessions.  Over  500  per- 
sons contributed  to  the  suggestions  which 
will  appear  in  printed  PROCEEDINGS  this  fall. 
These  PROCEEDINGS  issued  after  each  confer- 
ence provide  an  excellent  source  of  informa- 
tion  for   members   who  cannot   be  present. 

For  the  majority  of  members  who  cannot 
attend  our  October  and  January  meetings,  the 
procedure  of  making  tape  recordings  of  the 
meetings  available  has  been  instituted.  Though 
minutes  are  published,  it  has  been  felt  that 
circulation  of  these  tapes  will  help  to  develop 
a  greater  feeling  of  participation  in  the  organi- 
zation. 

To  promote  a  deeper  sense  of  belonging, 
membership  insignia  are  made  available  to  any 
member  in  good  standing  who  has  been  a 
member  for  at  least  one  year.  To  recognize 
services  rendered,  Merit  Award  pins  are  pro- 
vided. Qualifications  are  established  for  the 
different    types    of   services.      A   Braillist,    for 
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example,  must  be  certified  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  have  completed  2,500  pages  of 
Braille,  and  meet  membership  requirements  to 
be  eligible  for  the  first  award.  Requirements 
for  special  services  and  recorders  are  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  hours.  These  pins  rep- 
resent an  invaluable  contribution  of  service 
and  are  worn  with  pride. 

Through  this  national  organization,  tran- 
scribers have  developed  an  identity  as  a  co- 
hesive unit  and  have  become  a  source  to  which 
the  general  public  can  turn  for  information 
on  a  worthwhile  avocation.  As  a  result  of 
an  article  on  transcribing  in  the  October, 
1961  issue  of  Corotiet  magazine,  over  600 
letters  of  inquiry  have  so  far  been  received. 
All  correspondence  is  being  answered  by  the 
very  active  Public  Relations  Committee,  and 
new  workers  are  joining  the  field. 

As  the  organization  has  become  better 
known,  and  has  grown  rapidly  nationally  and 
internationally,  it  has  become  necessary  to  re- 
vise the  By-laws  to  allow  for  more  membership 
participation,  to  develop  a  Special  Projects 
Committee,  to  establish  a  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, and  to  begin  work  on  an  Information 
File  which  will  contain  information  on  tools 
and  equipment,  instruction  manuals,  catalogs 
and  local  listings,  and  other  resources  helpful 
in  producing  better  materials. 

We  have  established  a  Special  Study  Com- 
mittee to  examine  our  name,  our  philosophy, 
our  policies,  our  practices  and  to  determine 
ways  we  can  function  more  effectively  on  the 
national  level.  Like  all  organizations  in  this 
era  of  change,  we  too  have  many  problems. 
We  are  still  too  loosely  knit.  Well-meaning 
but  independent  action  on  the  part  of  some 
of  our  members  can  cause  unforeseen  difficul- 
ties. Our  many  services  are  supported  by 
small  annual  dues  and  great  personal  sacri- 
fices. As  these  services  increase,  so  will  their 
costs.  We  must  soon  reexamine  our  financial 
structure. 

The  National  Braille  Club  has  a  unique  role 
to  play  in  the  field  of  work  with  the  blind. 
We  have  our  own  particular  niche  in  which 
we  make  our  own  particular  contribution.  We 
hope  to  learn  more  about  other  organizations 
and  agencies  and  would  like  to  know  that  this 
works  both  ways.  We  now  hold  memberships 
in  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 


the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  our  members 
serve  on  committees  appointed  by  the  Braille 
Authority.  We  are  pleased  that  active  mem- 
bers of  these  organizations  and  other  agencies 
hold  offices,  serve  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  on  committees  of  the  National  Braille 
Club. 

We  offer  a  vital  and  necessary  service,  and 
we  have  not  yet  begun  to  realize  our  full  po- 
tential. We  can  experiment,  we  can  pioneer 
in  special  fields,  we  can  act  as  a  sounding 
board,  we  can  act  as  a  catalyst  to  stimulate  new 
ideas.  We  are  letter  writers  and  questioners 
who  seek  the  answer  to  problems  in  transcrib- 
ing and  recording  and  producing  large  print 
— problems   that  pose  no  easy  solutions. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  over  needless  and 
wasteful  duplication.  We  are  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  materials  being  produced. 
We  are  concerned  about  effective  communica- 
tion. We  would  wish  for  more  coordination 
on  the  national  level  among  all  agencies.  We 
are  interested  in  and  offer  our  support  to 
research.  We  are  especially  interested  in  re- 
search in  the  area  of  tactual  reproduction  of 
charts,  graphs,  illustrations  and   the  like. 

We  ofl?er  our  services  to  those  who  need 
materials  not  available  from  any  other  source 
—  whether  they  are  in  public  schools,  resi- 
dential schools,  vocational  schools,  colleges  and 
universities,  libraries  or  whether  they  are  re- 
quested for  their  individual  use.  Continued  co- 
operation with  professional  agencies  and  organ- 
izations and  with  each  other,  plus  the  develop- 
ment of  skills  and  techniques,  will,  indeed, 
make  enrichment  possible. 

Cooperation  +  Skills  =  Enrichment  for 
Blind  Persons.  It  also  means  enrichment  for 
the  volunteer  and  professional  worker.  My 
small  role  in  the  development  of  the  National 
Braille  Club  has  been  a  rich  and  rewarding 
experience. 

By  the  time  of  the  Sixth  National  Confer- 
ence which  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
in  May,  1963,  with  the  Library  of  Congress  as 
host,  we  shall  have  solved  some  problems, 
continued  to  work  on  the  same  old  ones,  and 
discovered  others. 

To  quote  from  Georgie  Lee  Abel's  report 
in  the  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FOURTH  NA- 
TIONAL Conference: 
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"As  the  skilled  transcribers  and  professional  I  close  with  the  quotation  from  Antoine  St. 

workers  continue  to  produce  and  locate  books  Exupery's  THE  LITTLE  Prince,  which  I  think 

and  other  technical  materials,  they  contribute  so  well  typifies  the  spirit  of  the  volunteers  

specifically   to   the   knowledge   and   culture    of 

people   who,    because    of   these    contributions,  ""  ^^  °^^^  '^'^  ^^^  heart  that  one  sees  rightly. 

will  have  more  to  contribute  to  society."  What  is  essential  is  invisible  to  the  eyes". 
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The  Thirty-sixth  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was 
convened  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  the  Pick- 
Carter  Hotel,  beginning  at  8:00  p.m.,  Sunday, 
July  8,  1962.  The  Opening  Session  (for 
papers  and  reports,  see  pages  1-10)  was 
followed  by  an  informal  reception  sponsored 
by  the  Host  Committee. 

There  were  four  General  Sessions  of  the 
Convention  (for  papers,  see  pages  1-44  and 
62-106),  plus  one  Special  Session  comprising 
a  presentation  of  the  "Anne  Sullivan  Macy 
Service  for  Deaf-blind  Persons"  (see  pages 
45-61).  The  Membership  Luncheon  (see 
pages  140-147),  and  the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell 
Memorial  Banquet  (see  pages  148-153),  were 
held,  respectively,  on  Monday,  July  9,  and  the 
evening  of  July   12. 

The  organizational  meetings  of  the  six  new 
Special  Interest  Groups,  as  designated  by  the 
new  Constitution  and  By-laws  adopted  at  the 
1961  Convention,  were  convened,  beginning  at 
2:15  p.m.,  on  Monday  afternoon,  July  9,  for 
the  purpose  of  election  of  officers  (Chairman 
and  Secretary),  for  the  1962-63  year,  plus 
Group  Representatives  on  the  General  Pro- 
gram Committee  for  the  1963  Convention. 
(See  pages  247-9,  for  members  so  elected). 
The  remainder  of  Monday  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning was  devoted  to  individual  Special  In- 
terest Group  meetings  (see  pages  154-173, 
for  papers).  An  Open  Forum  discussion  on 
Braille  was  offered  to  the  membership  on  the 
evening  of  July  10,  by  the  AAIB-AAWB 
Braille   Authority. 

The  three  Business  Sessions  of  the  member- 
ship were  held  on  the  afternoon  of  July  10, 
and  the  mornings  of  July  12  and  13,  as  fol- 
lows: 

First  Business  Session: 

This  session,  chaired  by  Miss  Marjorie  S. 
Hooper,  President-elect,  consisted  of  the  Re- 
ports of  the  AAIB-AAWB  Braille  Authority, 
the  Legislative  Committee,  and  Committee  on 
Administrative    Structure    and    Fiscal   Control. 


(For  the  reports  as  adopted,  see  pages  113- 
116,  123-128,  and  116-117).  As  a  part  of 
the  Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  a 
first  reading  was  given  of  a  "Statement  of 
Principles  and  Policies  of  the  AAWB  on  Serv- 
ices and  Benefits  to  Blind  and  Visually  Im- 
paired Persons,"  which  was  subsequently  pre- 
sented to  the  membership  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  for  adoption  on  Thursday,  July  12. 

Second  Business  Session: 

The  Second  Business  Session  was  chaired 
by  President  Jake  Jacobson.  The  first  half 
of  the  program  consisted  of  reports  from  in- 
ternational and  national  organizations  and 
agencies  (see  pages  131-139),  followed  by 
the  Reports  of  the  Ethics  Committee,  Ethics 
Study  Committee,  and  Resolutions  Committee, 
(see  pages  117-119,  119-122,  and  130)  the 
first  two  being  adopted  without  discussion. 

The  three  resolutions  comprising  the  Re- 
port of  the  Resolutions  Committee  were  pre- 
sented individually,  the  first  two  being  adopted 
unanimously  without  discussion.  The  third 
resolution,  comprising  the  "Statement  of  Prin- 
ciples and  Policies  of  the  AAWB  on  Services 
and  Benefits  to  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired 
Persons,"  met  with  the  general  approval  and 
appreciation  of  the  membership  as  meeting  a 
real  need  for  a  policy  statement  for  the  Asso- 
ciation. Time  was  given  for  explanation,  in- 
terpretation and  discussion  of  all  facets  of  the 
statement,  with  only  one  amendment  being 
approved    as    follows : 

Upon  motion  of  Mrs.  Juliet  Bindt,  duly 
seconded,  it  was  voted  that  a  sentence  be 
added,  under  the  section  on  "Standards  of 
Service,"  to  the  effect  that  "Public  relations 
and  fund-raising  should  be  conducted  so  as 
to  portray  a  dignified  image  of  the  blind 
person." 

With  this  amendment,  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  as  printed  on  pages 
182-186. 

In  accordance  with  constitutional  provision, 
Mr.    Gordon    L.    Joyner,    Chairman    of    the 
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Nominating  Committee,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing slate  of  officers  for  election  for  the 
next  year,  which  slate  had  duly  been  presented 
at  the  end  of  the  first  General  Session  on 
Monday,  July  9: 

Mr.  Louis  H.  Rives.  Jr.,  Corporate  Secretary 
Mr.  Geo.  Werntz,  Jr.,  Corporate  Treasurer 

There  being  no  nominations  from  the  floor 
for  either  post,  these  gentlemen  were  re- 
elected to  their  respective  positions  for  a 
one-year   term. 

President  Jacobson  then  explained  to  the 
membership  the  need  to  elect  a  full  comple- 
ment of  five  members  to  the  Ethics  Committee, 
i.e.,  Mr.  Voorhees  term  was  expiring  auto- 
matically, Mr.  Harshbarger  (elected  for  five 
years  in  1961)  had  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
sign, and  the  terms  of  the  other  three  mem- 
bers (Mr.  Green,  Miss  Hooper,  and  Mr. 
Jahoda),  had  been  made  in  1961  by  presiden- 
tial  appointment   for   one   year   only. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Mr. 
Jacobson  began  the  presentation  of  the  names 
of  the  slate  of  members  of  the  Committee  for 
election,  starting  with  that  of  Mr.  Arthur  L. 
Voorhees  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Nomina- 
tions were  then  opened  to  the  floor.  Mr.  H. 
Smith  Shumway,  duly  seconded,  nominated 
Mr.  William  J.  Ferrell.  Mr.  Jacobson  there- 
upon explained  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Ferrell 
was  included  among  the  other  four  people  to 
be  presented  by  the  Board  for  election.  Mr. 
Shumway  asked  that  his  nomination  stand, 
and  the  resulting  vote  reelected  Mr.  Voorhees 
for  a  five-year  term. 

The  names,  and  proposed  terms  of  office, 
of  the  other  four  members  were  then  pre- 
sented : 

Mr.  Milton  A.  Jahoda,  for  four  years 
Mr.  Britt  L.  Green,  for  three  years 
Mr.  McAllister  C.  Upshaw,  for  two  years 
Mr.  William   J.   Ferrell,   for   one   year 

There  being  no  nominations  from  the  floor 
for  any  of  the  four  terms,  upon  motion  of 
Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  duly  seconded,  the 
entire  remaining  slate  was  unanimously 
elected. 

Third  Business  Session: 

The  Third  Business  Session,  chaired  by 
President  Jacobson,  was  opened  with  Reports 


from  the  Home  Teacher  Certification  Com- 
mittee, Necrology  Committee,  Treasurer,  and 
Board  of  Directors,  all  of  which  reports  were 
duly  adopted  (see  pages  122-123,  129,  110- 
112,  and   110,  for  reports). 

NOTES: 

1.  Following  the  adoption  of  the  Report 
of  the  Home  Teacher  Certification  Committee, 
Mr.  Harold  Richterman  asked  whether  the 
report  presented  was  the  total  report  of  the 
Committee,  or  whtther  it  was  a  revision  of 
a  much  larger  original  report.  Upon  assur- 
ance by  Mrs.  Sarah  Wallace,  member  of  the 
Committee,  that  the  only  change  made  from 
the  original  report  was  in  the  qualifications 
for  certification  in  the  United  States,  President 
Jacobson  instructed  that  the  Report  as  read  be 
published  in  the  printed  PROCEEDINGS. 

2.  Following  the  reading  of  the  Treasurer's 
Report,  President  Jacobson  answered  a  ques- 
tion from  the  floor  by  stating  that  the  financial 
condition  of  the  organization,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  did  not  yet  war- 
rant funding  of  Life  Membership  fees,  but 
that  it  was  hoped  to  accomplish  this  gradu- 
ally in  the  next  few  years.  Only  income 
earned  on  Life  Memberships  will,  therefore, 
be  available  for  operations. 

Another  floor  question  concerned  expense 
items  for  the  AAIB-AAWB  Braille  Authority. 
Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  as  a  member  of  the 
Authority,  asked  to  reply  for  the  President, 
stating  that  the  funds  provided  jointly  by  the 
AAIB  and  AAWB  are  used  solely  for  the  ex- 
penses of  advisory  committees  and  consultants 
working  on  special  facets  of  the  Authority's 
work,  and  that  no  part  is  used  for  payment 
of  the  travel  or  expenses  of  the  Authority 
members  themselves,  such  expenses  being  fi- 
nanced by  the  agencies  which  employ  the 
Authority  members.  Miss  Hooper  further 
stated  that  the  reason  the  AAIB  and  AAWB 
are  assuming  the  cost  of  financing  the  advisory 
committees  of  the  Braille  Authority  is  because 
the  Authority  itself  exists  only  as  the  appointed 
agent  of  the  two  Associations,  which  together 
are  the  final  authority  on  matters  of  Braille 
in  the  United  States. 

The  meeting  was  then  thrown  open  for  the 
presentation  of  invitations  for  future  conven- 
tions  (beyond  1963  and  1964,  invitations  for 
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which  had  been  accepted  by  previous  conven- 
tions for  Seattle,  Washington,  and  New  York 
City  respectively).  Mr.  Claude  Tynar,  State 
Supervisor  of  Services  for  the  Blind  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  presented  an  invitation  for  1965, 
complete  with  information  as  to  hotel  prices, 
etc.  Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Norman  Yoder, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Fuller  Hale,  the  invitation 
was  unanimously  accepted. 

Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Braille  and  Large 
Type  Editor  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  presented 
an  invitation  for  1966  on  behalf  of  the  Print- 
ing House.  Upon  motion  of  Miss  Myrtle 
Wells,  seconded  by  Miss  Viola  Ladener,  the 
invitation  was  unanimously  accepted.  Dr. 
Norman  Yoder  thereupon  moved  that  the  in- 
vitation be  accepted  on  the  basis  that  the 
Executive  Secretary  investigate  with  the  proper 
authorities  in  Louisville  concerning  hotel 
rates  and  facilities  which  would  be  accept- 
able. This  motion  was  duly  seconded  and 
passed. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Magill,  Managing  Director  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Toronto,   Ontario,    then   presented   an    invita- 


tion for  1968,  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Institute, 
to  be  held  at  the  Royal  York  Hotel,  where 
the  1937  Convention  of  the  Association  had 
been  held  with  much  success.  Upon  motion 
of  Mr.  Fuller  Hale,  duly  seconded,  the  invita- 
tion was  approved  by  acclimation. 

Mr.  Jacobson  reported  that  an  invitation 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  had  been  considered  by  the  Board 
with  the  recommendation  that  a  letter  be  sent 
to  them  expressing  appreciation  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  their  invitation,  and  with  the 
thought  that  probably  by  the  early  1970's  we 
should  like  to  take  advantage  of  their  hos- 
pitality. 

Dr.  Gordon  Connor,  Executive  Secretary, 
then  reported  that  there  had  been  a  total  of 
592  registered  for  the  Convention. 

There  being  no  response  for  a  request  for 
further  business  from  the  floor,  the  36th  Con- 
vention was  adjourned  at  10:45  a.m.,  July 
13,  1962. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  Secretary 
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REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Gordon  B.  Connor,  Ed.D.,  Executive  Secretary 


Of  necessity,  this  will  be  a  brief  report  of 
your  Board  of  Directors. 

At  the  meeting  of  your  Board  of  Directors 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  November  3,  1961, 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hulen  C.  Walker  as 
Executive  Secretary  was  accepted,  and  Louis  H. 
Rives,  Jr.,  the  Corporate  Secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation, was  designated  as  Acting  Executive 
Secretary.  The  Acting  Executive  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  receive  applications  for  the 
post  of  Executive  Secretary,  the  applications 
then  to  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  selection.  On  February  22,  Dr. 
Gordon  B.  Connor  was  appointed  Executive 
Secretary  effective,  July   1,  1962. 

As  you  know,  your  Board  has  been  ex- 
tremely active  in  terms  of  legislative  affairs. 
You  have  already  heard  the  report  of  the 
Legislative  Committee,  including  the  State- 
ment of  Principles  and  Policies  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

You  have  heard  a  report  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Home  Teachers'  Project. 

The  other  project,  which  is  being  carried 
out  jointly  between  the  Federal  Office  of  Vo- 


cational Rehabilitation  and  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  we 
refer  to  as  the  Library  Project.  Just  a  brief 
report  on  the  status  of  this  project.  In  July 
1961,  the  project  was  approved  by  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
D.C.,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  This 
project  anticipates  the  compilation  of  an  ano- 
tated  and  historical  bibliography  on  the  world- 
wide development  of  mankind's  attitudes 
toward,  and  the  care  of,  blind  persons.  The 
Project  Director  is  Miss  Isabella  S.  Diamond, 
who  for  25  years  was  the  Librarian  with 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  material  which  will 
be  helpful  to  all  present  and  future  workers 
in  all  fields  of  work  with  blind  persons  can 
be  included  in  this  annotation  and  bibliogra- 
phical  study. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Gordon  B.  Connor,  Ed.D.,  Executive 
Secretary 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  AAWB 
Executive  Vice-president,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 


At  our  meeting  in  St.  Louis  last  year,  my  sented  on  July  14  a  report  for  a  12-month 
worthy  and  esteemed  predecessor,  Mr.  Philip  period  ending  June  30,  1961.  Under  the  new 
Harrison    of    Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania,    pre-       Constitution,    however,    our    fiscal    year    now 
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coincides    with    the    calendar    year.      This    in  ington    firm    of    certified    public    accountants, 

many  ways  is  indeed  a  blessing,  for  whereas  Bobys,    Switkes,   Noble,   and    Brotman.      This 

Mr.  Harrison  had  only  two  weeks  to  prepare  audit,  of  course,  covers  only  the  last  six  months 

his  report,  we  now  have  and  will  have  in  the  of    1961,   July    1    through    December    31    — 

future  six  months  to  prepare  reports  based  on  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "lost  six  months," 

professional   auditors'   reports.  not  the  last  six  months  but  the  lost  six  months. 

We  have  in  our  hands  a  fully  audited  state-  I  wish  to  read  to  you   the  highlights  of  this 

ment   of   operations    prepared    by   the   Wash-  statement.     First  is  a  statement  of  operations: 

Statement   of  operations: 

Cash  in  the  bank  July  1,  1961  $  7,667.16 

Receipts  —  AAWB  operating  account 

Annual  memberships  $  1,470.00 

Life  memberships  2,405.00 

Sustaining  and  Agency  memberships  7,832.50 

Convention  registration  and  exhibit  space  297.50 

Contributions    150.00 

Host  committee  308.00 

Sales  of  Proceedings  101.34 

Social   functions   194.27 

Redeposited  expenses  from  operating  account  — 

returned  by  Mr.  Hulen  C.  Walker  447.00 

Interest  on  U.  S.  Treasury  bonds  50.15 

Home  Teacher  certificates  1.00 

Total  receipts  for  the  period  $13,256.76 

In  addition  we  received  grants  from  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
for  two  projects  currently  in  progress  under  AAWB's  direction:  The  Home 
Teachers'  Project  and  the  Library  Project: 

Home  Teachers'  Project   $  8,266.68 

Library  Project  20,480.00  $28,746.68 


Total  funds  available,  including  cash  balance  carried  over  $49,670.60 

Disbursements  against  this  six  months  ended  December   30,   1961  are  as  follows: 

Gross  salaries  in  AAWB  account  $  4,133.32 

Travel  1,566.25 

Rent    234.57 

Telephone     326.05 

Publications    583.50 

Office  supplies   534.94 

AAIB-AAWB  Braille  Authority  500.00 

Presidential  expenses  450.00 

Assurety  bonds  375.00 

Payroll  taxes  41.00 

Postage  and  express  136.80 

Convention  booths  276.50 

Retirement  and  Social  Security  172.90 

Miscellaneous    10.26 
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Total  expenses  in  AAWB  operations  $  9,341.09 

Total  spent  in  projects  $20,949.00 


Total  all  expenditures  $30,290.09 

Compared  with  total  funds  available  49,670.60 


Cash  in  bank  at  end  of  six  months  ending  December  31  $19,380.51 


When  your  new  officers  took  over  last  year,  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  a 
budget    for    a    six-month    period    already    in    progress.      We    estimated    our 

expenses   would    be   $29,810.00 

As  we  have  reported  above,  expenses  actually  were  $30,290.09 

For  the  period  ending  six  months  we  can,  therefore,  report  a  solvency  of  $19,380.51 

On  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  our  total  assets  and  net  worth  are  derived  in  this 
fashion.     I  read  the  statement  of  cash  in  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  Washington,  D.C. : 

Cash    $19,380.00 

U.  S.  Treasury  2i/i%  Treasury  Bonds  at  face  value  7,700.00 

Estimated  value  of  furniture  and  fixtures  4,000.00 


Total  of  $31,080.10 

Against  which  there  are  liabilities  of  $      649.99 

Making  the  net  worth  of  your  organization  on  December  31,  1961  $30,430.11 


That  concludes  the  report  for  the  six-month 
period,  but  I  think  you  would  be  interested 
to  know  just  a  brief  estimate  of  our  standing 
at  the  present  time. 

Your  Board  of  Directors  authorized  and  di- 
rected us  to  dispose  of  the  2V^%  Treasury 
bonds,  which  Mr.  Rives  and  I  did.  They 
had  not  yet  reached  maturity  so  they  were 
sold  for  $7,246.00.  That  cash  realized  has 
been  invested  in  a  savings  and  loan  account 
fully   insured   at   4^4%   interest. 

We  are  hoping  to  have  during  the  coming 
year  a  quarterly  financial  statement  made  to 
our  Board  of  Directors  which  will  make  the 
matter  of  reporting  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
much  simpler  task. 

We  have  conservatively  anticipated  income 
for  AAWB  operations  for  this  full  fiscal  year 
of  $26,210.00,  based  on  membership  pri- 
marily. For  the  first  six  months  of  this  new 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  we  had  taken  in 
$13,893.00  for  AAWB  activities,  just  a  little 
more  than  half  of  our  anticipated  income.  We 
have  also  received  from  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  toward  the  two  special 
projects    another    $20,542.00.      Our    total    in- 


come from  all  sources  for  the  six-month  period, 
therefore,   is   approximately    $34,500. 

Our  AAWB  operating  budget  for  the  new 
fiscal  year  calls  for  expenditures  of  $31,470.00 
and  at  the  half-way  point  we  have  spent  a 
little  more  than  one-third  of  that  or  $11,- 
276.00.  But  bear  in  mind,  we  have  up  to 
now  been  operating  without  an  administrative 
head  and  without  the  many  activities  and  ex- 
penses that  a  full-time  administrator  gener- 
ates. Approximately  $37,000.00  will  be 
spent  on  the  research  projects  of  which  $20,- 
542.00  has  already  been  expended.  In  one 
of  the  research  projects,  we  receive  our  money 
in  advance;  in  the  other,  we  receive  it  after 
the  fact,  after  we  have  performed  the  work 
we  are  contracted  to  do. 

On  June  30,  1962  we  had  in  cash  $18, 
353.94,  in  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  as- 
count  $7,227.51,  in  the  petty  cash  account 
$27.82,  or  total  assets'  of  $25,609.27  for  the 
first  half  of  the  fiscal  year. 

This  concludes  the  reading  of  the  Treas- 
urer's report,  Mr.  President. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Treasurer 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AAIB-AAWB  BRAILLE  AUTHORITY 

Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman 
Librarian,  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


The  primary  effort  of  the  Braille  Authority 
during  the  past  year  has  been  directed  toward 
the  establishment,  development  and  guidance 
of  advisory  committees  of  specialists  and  ex- 
perts versed  in  research  techniques,  tactual 
representations,  and  Braille  code  structuring. 
From  the  enthusiastic  response  to  invitations 
to  serve,  it  is  apparent  that  workers  with  and 
for  the  blind  fully  recognize  the  importance  of 
a  far-reaching  program  of  prescribing  specific 
guide  lines  for  the  utilization  of  embossed 
matter  as  a  vital  social,  cultural,  educational, 
and  economic  tool. 

Before  entering  upon  a  progress  report,  it 
is  well  to  reemphasize  that  the  authority  on 
Braille  in  the  United  States  rests  with  the 
AAIB  and  the  AAWB,  and  that  all  final  de- 
cisions for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
various  Braille  codes  lies  only  with  the  two 
Associations.  The  Braille  Authority  acts  as 
the  agent  of  the  Associations,  and  has  been 
delegated  responsibility  for  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  codes  through  research  and 
study.  Advisory  Committees,  responsible  to 
the  Braille  Authority,  have  been  organized  to 
aid  in  the  study  of  the  music,  mathematics  and 
science  codes;  to  develop  standard  textbook 
formats;  to  recommend  areas  of  research;  and 
to  assist  in  the  formulation  and  adoption  of 
procedures  and  codes  which  would  best  meet 
the  problems  involved.  By  actively  panici- 
pating  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Advisory 
Committees,  the  Authority  is  enabled  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  thinking  and  suggestions  of  its 
consultants,  and,  after  due  consideration,  can 
more  adequately  approve  recommendations  for 
final  adoption  to  the  two  Associations. 

Despite  pressures  for  quick  decisions  for  the 
sake  of  expediency,  the  primary  obligation  of 
the  Braille  Authority  is  to  base  all  recom- 
mendations upon  serious,  considered  thinking 
and  study  or  changes  in  or  additions  to  exist- 
ing or  proposed  codes  or  standard  procedures. 
The  problems  being  investigated  are  of  long 


standing,  and  their  final,  official  resolvement 
must  result  from  scientific  research  and  an- 
alysis of  all  known  facets  of  any  given  prob- 
lem. Although  the  same  result  may  be  ac- 
complished in  several  ways,  any  code  finally 
adopted  should  be  based  upon  its  effectiveness 
in  communicating  ideas  and  concepts  to  the 
"average"  Braille  reader  and  not  to  the  inept 
or  brilliant. 

Research.  Many  existing  procedures  and 
codes  have  been  brought  into  usage  as  the  re- 
sult of  precedent  and  opinion  without  due 
regard  for  legibility  or  utility.  In  recognition 
of  this  fact,  and  as  a  supporting  arm  to  all  of 
its  committees,  the  Authority  has  enlisted  the 
council  and  aid  of  an  outstanding  group  of 
administrators  and  research  specialists  who 
have  accepted  appointment  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Research. 

Among  the  points  to  be  studied  in  attempt- 
ing to  give  the  Braille  reader  access  to  the 
same  information  as  is  available  to  the  sighted 
reader  are:  an  examination  of  Braille  and 
graphic  configurations  for  legibility;  principles 
for  the  development  and  standardization  of 
Braille  codes  which  are  unambiguous  and 
highly  communicable;  an  examination  of  the 
perceptual  factors  in  finger  reading;  and  the 
study  of  techniques  for  teaching  efficient  tactual 
reading. 

During  the  two  sessions  already  convened, 
the  Committee  has  defined  its  area  of  respon- 
sibility and  has  made  important  progress  in 
designating  research  problems.  As  a  code  for 
technique  is  developed,  it  stands  ready  to 
prescribe  the  appropriate  procedures  for  re- 
search and  testing.  It  has  also  undertaken 
to  establish  a  reference  file  of  all  completed, 
current,  or  contemplated  research  projects 
which  relate  to  Braille  codes  or  tactual  read- 
ing. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Research  is 
comprised  of: 
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Robert  S.  Bray,  Chief,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Chairman 

John  W.  Jones,  Consultant  on  the  Visually 

Handicapped,  OfHce  of  Education,  Dept. 

of   HEW,   Washington,   D.C.,   Secretary 
C.    Warren    Bledsoe,    Assistant    to    Chief, 

Services    to    the    Blind,    OVR,    Dept.    of 

HEW,   Washington,   D.C. 
Carl   J.   Davis,   Head,   Dept.   of   Psychology 

&  Guidance,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 

Watertown,  Mass. 

Dr.  Milton  D.  Graham,  Director,  Division 
of  Research  &  Statistics,  AFB,  New  York, 

N.Y. 

Dr.  Carson  Y.  Nolan,  Director  of  Educa- 
tional  Research,  APH,   Louisville,  Ky. 

Literary  Braille.  A  new  advance  in  the 
literary  Braille  code  has  been  achieved  after 
two  years  of  negotiations  with  the  British 
Braille  Practices  Sub-Committee  of  the  British 
National  Uniform  Type  Committee,  and  the 
Braille  Authority  recommends  to  the  Associa- 
tions the  adoption  of  the  following  four 
items  for  inclusion  into  this  code: 

1.  The  ditto  sign  should  be  represented  in 
Braille  by  dot  5  followed  by  dot  2  in 
two  consecutive  cells.  This  sign  should 
always  be  preceded  and  followed  by  one 
blank  space. 

2.  The  phonetic  symbol  for  the  schwa 
should  be  represented  by  the  full  cell  of 
six  dots  followed  by  the  letter  "a". 

3.  The  Braille  sign  to  represent  the  French 
nasal  N,  for  pronunciation,  should  be 
represented   by   the   capitalized   letter   N. 

4.  Dot  2  should  be  used  to  introduce  a 
Greek  letter  or  a  group  of  unspaced 
Greek  letters  which  appear  in  literary 
context. 

If  these  additions  to  the  literary  code  are 
approved  by  the  Associations,  the  Braille 
Authority  would  like,  with  the  approval  of 
the  AAIB  and  AAWB,  to  issue  a  revision  of 
the  official  literary  code  ENGLISH  BRAILLE, 
AMERICAN  EDITION— 1959,  including 
therein  the  I960  Addendum  of  corrections 
and  the  above  four  new  additions  to  the  code. 

As  a  continuing  service  to  publishers,  tran- 
scribers,    and     Braille     readers,     the     Braille 


Authority  has  made  itself  available  for  con- 
ventions, forums,  and  group  meetings  and  has 
rendered  interpretations  of  the  rules  of  liter- 
ary Braille  to  the  field  at  large. 

Music.  At  the  request  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Braille  Music  Notation,  the  Di- 
vision for  the  Blind  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  approved  the  inclusion  in  its  services 
of  the  certification  of  Braille  music  trans- 
scribers.  With  the  aid  of  the  Music  Advi- 
sory Committee,  test  material  is  being  de- 
veloped to  be  used  for  the  examination  upon 
which  certification  is  to  be  based.  The 
Library  of  Congress  should  be  congratulated 
upon  taking  this  invaluable  step  in  assuring 
the  highest  standards  for  music  Braille  trans- 
scriptions. 

A  new,  corrected  edition  of  the  REVISED 
INTERNATIONAL  MANUAL  OF  BRAILLE 
MUSIC  NOTATION,  1956  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind.  The  Braille  Authority  recommends 
its  approval  for  use  as  the  official  text  on 
music  notation  for  the  United  States. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Braille  Music 
Notation  is  comprised  of: 

Edward  W.  Jenkins,  Music  Department, 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown, 
Mass.,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Nelle  H.  Edwards,  Head  of  Stereo- 
graph Department,  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky., 
Secretary 

George  G.  Bennette,  Director  of  The  Light- 
house Music  School,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Leonard  J.  Chard,  Music  Director,  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Robert  Robitaille,  Music  Consultant,  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Montreal,  Que.,  Canada 

L.  W.  Rodenberg,  Illinois  Braille  and  Sight 
Saving  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Textbook  Format.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Textbook  Format  is  engaged  in  ex- 
amining all  phases  of  ink-print  presentation 
and  format  with  a  view  to  establishing  clear 
and  meaningful  procedures  which  will  assure 
standard  techniques  for  reproduction  into 
Braille.  Principles  are  being  drawn  for  the 
handling  of  two-  and  three-dimensional  illus- 
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trations,  tabular  materials,  diacritics,  pho- 
netics, references,  notes,  ink-print  pagination, 
foreign  languages,  etc.  The  primary  problem 
is  to  develop  through  study  and  research  the 
most  effective  method  of  procedure  which  will 
be  intelligible  to  the  finger  reader.  As  the 
work  of  this  committee  progresses,  techniques 
will  be  established  which  will  prove  of  real 
value  in  the  education  of  blind  people  in  both 
residential  and  integrated  school  systems.  The 
Advisory  Committee  on  Format  is  comprised 
of: 

Dr.  Doris  L.  Gray,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Special  Education,  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  Yeshiva  University,  New 
N.Y.,  Chairman 
Dr.  Carson  Y.  Nolan,  Director  of  Educa- 
tional Research,  APH,  Louisville,  Ky., 
Secretary 

Barney  Mamet,  Braille  Proofreader,  Private 
Tutor,  Associated  Blind,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Loraine  P.  Murin,  Teacher  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,  Board  of  Education,  West- 
port,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Grace  Napier,  Itinerant  Teacher  of 
the  Blind  (on  leave  of  absence).  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark, 
N.J. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Sharoff,  Coordinator  of 
Transcribing  Services,  IHB,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Stone,  Former  Co-Chairman 
of  Transcribing  Services,  Johanna  Bureau 
No.  9,  United  Order  of  True  Sisters, 
Chicago,  111. 

Mathematics  and  Science.  The  Advisory 
Committee  on  Mathematics  and  Scientific 
Notation  has  spent  considerable  time  in  the 
investigation  of  all  available  materials  in  these 
fields  in  order  to  discover  comparative 
strengths  and  weaknesses  as  well  as  to  give 
adequate  opportunity  to  advocates  of  com- 
peting systems,  both  here  and  abroad,  to  pre- 
sent their  points  of  view.  It  was  finally  con- 
cluded that  the  Nemeth  Code  contained  the 
soundest  principles  upon  which  the  most  ef- 
fective code  could  be  developed.  The  prin- 
ciples envisoned  were:  the  logical  development 
of  the  code  from  arithmetic  through  the 
sciences,  expandability  to  provide  the  inclusion 
of    new    symbols     in     mathematics    and    the 


sciences,  accurate  correlation  of  print  and 
Braille  representation,  and  maximum  legibility. 
The  Committee  then  bent  its  efforts  toward 
the  preparation  of  a  word-by-word  draft  of  the 
arithmetic  portion  of  the  code.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  full  three-day  period  of 
work,  it  was  brought  to  the  realization  that, 
because  of  the  time  available  for  meetings, 
the  complete  code  would  not  be  ready  for 
testing  for  at  least  five  years  or  longer  under 
present  procedures.  After  discussion  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Braille  Club  Com- 
mittee on  Mathematics  and  Scientific  Nota- 
tion, a  proposal  was  made  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  this  group  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Mathematics  of  the  Braille  Authority.  As 
part  of  the  proposal,  the  Services  of  Mr. 
Abraham  Nemeth,  the  originator  of  the 
Nemeth  Code  of  Braille  Mathematics,  were 
to  be  engaged  in  drawing  up  the  word-by- 
word provisions  of  a  mathematics  code  which 
was  to  be  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  study 
and  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Mathematics  of  the  Braille  Author- 
ity. Through  formal  agreement  between  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Braille 
Club  and  the  Braille  Authority  it  was  agreed: 

1.  That  both  committees  would  act  jointly 
in  directing  the  development  of  the  code. 

2.  That  a  fund  of  $1500  would  be  set  up  to 
pay  Mr.  Nemeth,  half  of  which  would  be 
provided  by  the  National  Braille  Club 
and   half   by   the   two   Associations. 

3.  That  the  fund  so  established  would  be 
administered  jointly  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Mathematics 
of  the  Braille  Authority  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Braille  Club  Com- 
mittee on  Mathematics  and  Scientific  No- 
tation. 

Through  this  noteworthy  program  of  co- 
operation, it  is  envisioned  that  the  complete 
Braille  mathematics  and  science  codes  can  be 
fully  developed  and  tested  within  a  period  of 
two  years  or  less.  The  Braille  Authority 
wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  its 
appreciation  to  the  National  Braille  Club  for 
their  outstanding  cooperation  and  assistance  in 
expediting  the  completion  of  these  urgently 
needed  codes. 
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The   Advisory   Committee   on   Mathematics 
and   Scientific  Notation  is  comprised  of: 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Bruce,  Teacher  of  Science 
and  Mathematics,  Virginia  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  Staunton,  Va.,  Chairman 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Clark,  Chairman,  Mathematics 
Committee  of  the  National  Braille  Club, 
Inc.,  Butler,  N.J. 

Paul  C.  Mitchell,  Assistant  Principal,  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Abraham  Nemeth,  Instructor  of  Mathe- 
matics, Detroit  University,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Kenneth  R.  Ingham,  Graduate  Student, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Earl  Nickerson,  Graduate  Student,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass 

The  tasks  assigned  to  the  Braille  Authority 
can  be  brought  to  completion  only  through 
the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  agencies  and 
individuals  with  the  capacity  to  contribute 
knowledge  and  support.  The  members  of  the 
Braille  Authority  welcome  this  opportunity 
on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  Associations 
to  express  deepest  gratitude  to  those  who 
have  already  given  so  willingly  of  their  time 
and  experience. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman 
Maxine  B.  Dorf,  Co-Chairman 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary-Treasurer 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  STRUCTURE 

AND  FISCAL  CONTROL 

Allan  W.  Sherman,  Chairman 

Executive  Director,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

New  York,  New  York 


The  committee  which  rewrote  the  Constitu- 
tion and  By-laws  of  the  Association  which  you 
approved  last  year  in  St.  Louis,  and  under 
which  you  are  now  operating,  has  continued 
to  work  this  year,  but  at  a  markedly  reduced 
pace.  We  have  had  much  correspondence 
among  members,  but  we  have  had  only  two 
meetings  this  year,  one  on  April  23rd  and  one 
on  July  9th. 

At  our  meeting  on  April  23rd,  we  discussed 
various  aspects  of  the  new  organization  in 
action.  There  are  problems  of  organization 
to  be  resolved,  difficulties  with  groups  to  be 
worked  out,  but  it  is  the  Committee's  con- 
sidered judgment  that,  given  time  and  sound 
direction  by  our  Executive  Secretary,  these 
specifics  will   be  worked  out. 

We  discussed  possible  modifications  to 
provide  a  plan  of  regional  groupings  and 
meetings.  After  considerable  exploration,  we 
decided  to  make  no  recommendations  at  this 
time  for  a  plan  for  regional  meetings.  We 
feel  that  there  is  a  need  for  such  meetings  and 
that  there  is  a  real  interest  in  them.     There 


are  problems  which  have  to  be  worked  out, 
and  there  needs  to  be  expression  through 
groups  concerning  regional  meetings  and  the 
development  of  affiliated  local,  state  or  re- 
gional groups.  The  Committee  recommends 
that  further  consideration  of  a  regional  plan 
of  organization  be  given  during  the  coming 
year  by  the  Association,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Executive  Secretary  and  in  a  manner  to 
be  determined  by  the  President  and  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

At  the  last  convention  meeting  in  St.  Louis, 
Mr.  Shumway  of  Wyoming  presented  a  reso- 
lution to  the  Association  which  suggested  that 
financing  of  AAWB  be  accomplished  by  allo- 
cating to  it  a  certain  percentage  of  funds 
raised  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  through  its  national  fund-raising  cam- 
paign. The  Resolutions  Committee  referred 
this  matter  to  the  Committee  on  Structure  and 
Fiscal  Control. 

This  plan  was  given  very  careful  considera- 
tion by  our  Committee.  After  discussion,  the 
idea  of  such  a  financing  plan  was  rejected  by 
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the  Committee  for  what  it  considered  sound 
and  reasoned  judgments.  We  felt  that  AAWB 
should  not  be  financed  by  a  single  organiza- 
tion and  that  its  base  of  support  should  be 
much  broader.  The  Committee  felt  that  such 
a  financing  plan  would  place  the  Association 
in  a  position  of  dependency,  financially  and 
policy-wise,  which  would  deprive  the  Associa- 
tion of  its  right  to  act  independently  and  to 
pursue  a  course  of  action  which  might  be 
contrary  to  its  single  benefactor's  policies  and 
commitments.  Therefore,  we  hereby  refer  this 
resolution  back  to  the  Resolutions  Committee 
with  the  recommendation  that  this  plan  not 
be   given   further   consideration. 

Now  having  completed  the  charge  given  to 
it  by  the  President  of  the  Association  two 
years  ago,  following  the  Miami  Convention, 
the  Committee  requests  that  it  be  dismissed. 
We   hope   that   we   have   served   the   Associa- 


tion   well,   and    that   a   sound    base    has   been 
laid    for   future   growth    and    development    of 
the  Association.     Members  of  our  Committee 
stand  ready  to  assist  in  interpreting  the  new 
Constitution    and    By-laws,    and    we,    together 
or  individually,  stand  ready  to  work  on  these 
or    related    matters    at    the    request    of    the 
Board  of  Directors  or  the  President. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Allan  W.  Sherman,  Chairman 
M.  Robert  Barnett 
Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll 
Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D. 
Howard  H.  Hanson 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper 
Arthur  N.  Magill 
Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Geraldine  Rougagnac 
Peter  J.   Salmon,   LL.D. 
H.  A.  Wood 


REPORT  OF  ETHICS  COMMITTEE 

Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Chairman 

Program  Specialist  in  Vocational  and  Rehabilitation  Services 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

New  York,  New  York 


The  past  year  has  been  an  extremely  busy 
one  for  the  Ethics  Committee.  Two  meet- 
ings, with  100  per  cent  attendance,  were  held 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  and  acting  upon 
applications  for  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice. 
One  meeting  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  two  days  in  order  that  the  three  new 
members  of  the  Committee  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  application  review  procedure  and 
the  functioning  of  the  Committee. 

We  are  deeply  gratified  to  have  been  in- 
vited to  participate  in  the  two  meetings  of  the 
Ethics  Study  Committee.  Four  of  us  attended 
the  first  meeting  in  Chicago  and  three  of  us 
attended  the  second  meeting  with  the  Board 
of  Directors  in  New  York.  At  each  meeting 
we  were  privileged  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
share  in  all  of  the  discussions.  Consequently, 
we  feel  that  the  Report  of  the  Ethics  Study 
Committee  reflects  the  thinking  of  the  Ethics 


Committee.  We  wholeheartedly  endorse  that 
Report  and  hope  that  the  membership  of  the 
Association  will  not  only  accept  it  but  will 
see  fit  to  act  favorably  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

We  must  all  realize  the  limitations  which 
the  provisions  of  the  Code  impose  upon  the 
Ethics  Committee.  Further,  it  is  essential  that 
the  membership  appreciates  the  faa  that  the 
lack  of  time  and  money  precludes  on-the-spot 
observation  of  the  operation  of  certain  agen- 
cies and  organizations  whose  conformity  to 
the  Code  may  be  in  question.  Therefore,  the 
Committee  must  rely  largely  on  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  applications  for  the  Seal 
of  Good  Practice. 

Although  last  year's  Report  indicated  that 
four  new  members  would  have  to  be  elected 
to  the  Ethics  Committee,  your  Chairman  pre- 
vailed upon  Miss  Hooper  to  serve  for  one 
more  year.     While  her  acceptance  at  the  time 
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was  recognized  to  be  a  real  sacrifice  on  her 
part,  the  subsequent  administrative  changes 
in  our  Washington  office  made  her  member- 
ship on  the  Committee  even  more  important 
than  was  originally  anticipated.  We  ail  owe 
our  deep  gratitude  to  Miss  Hooper  for  her 
yeoman  service. 

Last  year  a  series  of  unavoidable  and  un- 
fortunate circumstances  made  it  necessary  to 
appoint  three  members  to  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee, each  for  a  term  of  one  year.  In  addi- 
tion, because  of  personal  reasons  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  receiving  permission  for  out-of-state 
travel,  Mr.  Harshbarger  found  it  necessary  to 
resign  from  the  Committee.  Consequently, 
later  this  morning  you  will  be  asked  to  elect 
five  persons  to  membership  on  the  Commit- 
tee for  terms  varying  from  one  to  five  years. 
Since  the  work  of  this  Committee  is  so  di- 
rectly involved  with  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  standards  for  providing  serv- 
ices to  the  blind  persons,  it  is  urged  that  your 
choice  be  made  after  very  careful  deliberation. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Ethics  Committee,  may 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  of  the 
members  for  the  splendid  cooperation  which 
was  accorded  me  during  the  past  year.  I  hope 
that  after  this  year's  election   the  stability  of 


the   Committee   membership   will    be   reestab- 
lished. 

For  your  information,  a  tabular  report  is 
attached  of  the  disposition  of  this  year's  ap- 
plications for  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice.  In 
summary,  a  total  of  34  applications  were  re- 
viewed : 

3   new  applications   were  approved 
26  renewal  applications  were   approved 
1   new  application   was   disapproved 
1   renewal  application  was  disapproved 

1  new   application  was  withdrawn 

2  renewal   applications   are   awaiting   final 

decision. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  you 
for  the  many  courtesies  that  you  have  ex- 
tended to  me  while  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Committee.  It  has  been  a  privilege 
to  work  for  and  with  you. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Chairman 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary 
Britt  L.  Green 
V.  S.  Harshbarger 
Milton  A.  Jahoda 


DISPOSITION  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  SEAL  OF  GOOD  PRACTICE 


8th  Year  Renewals     (3) 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
American   Printing  House   for  the  Blind 
Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 

7th  Year  Renewals     (3) 
PAB  Blair  Centre 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind 
Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
Jewish  Guild   for   the   Blind 

6th  Year  Renewals     (4) 

Allen    County     (Indiana)     League    for    the 

Blind 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
John  Milton  Society,  New  York 


5th  Year  Renewals     (5) 

Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind 
Connecticut    Board    of    Education     of    the 

Blind 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind 
Second    Sight    Guide-Dog    Foundation    for 

the  Blind 
Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind 

4th  Year  Renewals     (5) 

Blinded  Veterans  Association 

Christian  Record   Benevolent  Association 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 

PAB  Hazleton  Branch 

North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind 

3rd  Year  Renewals     (1) 
Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind 
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2tjd  Year  Renewals     (3) 

Houston-Harris  County  (Texas)   Lighthouse 
Library  of  Congress,  Division  for  the  Blind 
Volunteer  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia 

New  Applications  —  Approved     (3) 

American   Foundation   for   Overseas   Blind 
Mecklenburg    County    Association    for    the 
Blind 


New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind 

Neii>  Application  —  Disapproved     (1) 

Renewal  Application  —  Disapproved     (1) 

New  Application  —  Withdratvn     (1) 

Renewal    Applications    Awaiting    Final    Deci- 
sions    (2) 


REPORT  OF  THE  CODE  OF  ETHICS  STUDY  COMMITTEE 

McAllister  C.  Upshaw,  Chairman 

Director,  Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Background  Summary 

The  Seal  of  Good  Practice  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was  first 
adopted  in  the  1953  convention.  It  was  an 
important  step  forward  in  that  it  introduced 
self-examination  and  Association  approval  in 
the  areas  of  board  member  representation, 
fund-raising  practices,  and  public  relations 
programs.  There  have  been  significant  and 
meaningful  developments  in  the  practices  of 
agencies  as  the  Code  has  been  interpreted. 
The  Code  of  Ethics  has  been  amended  signifi- 
cantly as  AAWB  reviewed  the  Code  from  year 
to  year. 

It  is  presently  apparent  that  the  nature  of 
the  Seal  is  misleading.  An  endorsement  or 
seal  of  good  practice  is  assumed  to  represent: 

A.  Assurance  to  the  public  of  the  endorsed 
agency's  merit  to  receive  community  support; 

B.  Assurance  to  community  agencies  of  the 
character  of  services  provided  to  the  group 
served; 

C.  Assurance  to  persons  served  that  the 
needs  and  rights  of  individuals  are  met  in 
keeping  with  professional  principles  and 
standards; 

D.  Assurance  and  reminder  that  these  prin- 
ciples, standards,  and  services  are  regularly 
reevaluated  and  improved. 


The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  recognized  that  the  Seal  of  Good 
Practice  was  initiated  for  these  purposes,  and 
that  the  minimal  goals  which  the  Code  of 
Ethics  currently  describes  were  not  sufficient. 
In  annual  convention  at  Bal  Harbor,  Miami 
Beach,  Florida,  in  I960,  AAWB  created  a 
committee  to  subject  the  Code  to  searching 
review  and  positive  reconstruction.  This  Com- 
mittee reported  progress  to  the  annual  con- 
vention at  St.  Louis  in   1961. 

In  October,  1961,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  had  announced  its  intention  to 
study  the  question  of  accreditation  and  to  sug- 
gest a  plan  whereby  a  program  of  review  and 
accreditation  might  be  initiated  in  work  serving 
blind  people.  Accreditation,  or  the  setting  of 
requirements  for  membership  in  national  or- 
ganizations has  proven  its  value  in  education, 
health  care,  and  social  welfare.  Both  accredi- 
tation and  membership  procedures  are  similar 
in  their  broad  objectives,  in  the  factors  to 
be  evaluated  and  methods  of  doing  so;  some- 
times the  concepts  and  terms  "accreditation" 
and  "membership  requirement  system"  are 
used  interchangeably. 

Several  techniques  for  accreditation  were 
described  in  the  1961  report  of  this  Com- 
mittee. It  is  clear  that  accreditation  involves 
a  voluntary  program  of  self-examination,  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principle  of  objective   review 
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under  generally  understood  and  appreciated 
principles  and  standards  of  service,  and  com- 
mitment to  work  for  service  improvement 
within  the  areas  of  these  principles  and  stand- 
ards, as  well  as  continuing  effort  to  refine 
and  develop  the  basic  premises  themselves. 

Review  of  Committee's  Work  in    1962 
and  Its  Recommendations 

As  the  Committee  met  in  Chicago  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1962,  it  adopted  and  considered  the 
following : 

I.  Definition  of  the  Study  Committee's 
limits,    reviewing : 

A.  The  charge  to,  and   function   of,  the 
Committee. 

B.  Some   accreditation    systems   in    other 
fields. 

1.  Is  it  within  the  scope  of  this 
Committee  to  plan  toward  a  com- 
prehensive Code  of  Ethics  which 
will  define  standards  to  be  met 
for   accreditation? 

2.  Does  the  AAWB  provide  appro- 
priate, adequate  structure  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  meaningful 
register  of  agencies  certified  on  a 
basis  of  their  own  confirmations, 
to  meet  a  complex  of  defined 
minimum  standards? 

C.  Definition   of  criteria  for   administer- 
ing body. 

1.  Professional  capacity  and  integrity 

2.  Recognized  authority 

3.  Physical  competence  and  financial 

responsibility 

4.  Structure   for  coordination 

II.  A  proposal  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  to  study  possible  accredi- 
tation of  agencies  serving  blind  persons. 

A.  Accreditation    as    a    goal    of    welfare 
services. 

B.  Components  of  accreditation 

1.  Standards  and  criteria 

2.  Basic  objectives 

3.  Factors  to  be  appraised 

4.  Methods  and  procedures 

5.  Advantages 


C.  Next  steps  in  the  study 

1.  Research  to  coordinate  presently 
available  principles  and  stand- 
ards, one  year  with  budget  of 
$35,000; 

2.  Develop  self-study  instruments  for 
experimental  use  by  agencies  seek- 
ing accreditation,  two  years  with 
budget  of  $300,000. 

III.  If  accreditation  is  the  agreed  goal:  Can 
this  Committee,  with  its  limitation  of 
time  and  resources,  comprehensively  de- 
fine minimum  standards  in  the  form  of 
a  code  useful  to  the  organization  admin- 
istering the  process?  Such  definition 
should  include: 

A.  Basic  Areas: 

1.  Board 

2.  Administration 

3.  Staff 

4.  Defined  line  of  responsibility  to 
community 

5.  Identification  of  clients  served  on 
the  basis  of  needs  and  other  ap- 
propriate   characteristics 

B.  Special  Services: 

1.  Social  casework  and  group  work 

2.  Rehabilitation    center    service 

3.  Home  training 

4.  Low  vision  service 

5.  Prevention  of  blindness  and  sight 
restoration 

6.  Vocational  rehabilitation,  includ- 
ing sheltered  workshop  and 
placement,  physical  restoration, 
training 

7.  Supplementary  employment,  such 
as  food  service  stands 

8.  Services  to  blind  children  and 
parents 

9.  Publishing 

10.  Referral  and   community  coordi- 
nation 

11.  Social    action    and    client    repre- 
sentation 

12.  Consultation   and  interpretation 
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C.  Organizational  patterns: 

1.  Structure 

2.  Function 

3.  StafiF 

4.  Administration 

5.  Integration   in  and  use  of  com- 
munity 

In  the  progress  of  discussion  in  these 
agenda  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  proposal,  it  was  recognized  that  there 
are  many  questions  regarding  the  role  of 
the  American  Foundation  in  the  development 
of  the  study;  it  was  also  realized  that  there 
are  presently  no  assumptions  regarding  prob- 
able answers  to  these  questions.  The  ques- 
tions include  the  following: 

A.  What  professional  groups  may  partici- 
pate; to  what  extent  are  there  profes- 
sional programs  of  accreditation  which 
are  already  included  in  programs  of 
agencies  serving  blind  persons? 

B.  How  are  standards  to  be  coordinated  or 
separated  in  multi-function  agencies? 

C.  How  may  the  program  be  financed?  By 
the  agencies?  The  OfHce  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation?  The  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind?  Or  a  combina- 
tion of  these? 

D.  What  agency  or  organization  will  be 
responsible  for  administration  of  the 
program? 

It  was  agreed,  however,  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  predetermine  answers  to 
these  and  many  other  such  questions;  that  they 
form  a  part  of  the  planning  for  accreditation 
structure  and  can  be  best  handled  in  recom- 
mendations growing  out  of  a  comprehensive 
study. 

The  name  and  structure  of  the  agency  or 
board  is  relatively  unimportant — what  is  im- 
portant is  that  work  be  done  to  improve  and 
develop  services   in   this  and   related   fields. 

The   Ethics   Study   Committee  Respectfully 
Submits  the  Following  Recommendations: 

I.  That  the  Code  of  Ethics  as  presently  de- 
clared shall  continue  to  be  administered 
by  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for    the    Blind    on    the    bases    of    board 


member    representation,   public   relations 
policies,  and   fund-raising  practices. 

II.  That,  in  view  of  the  probable  increase 
in  postal  rates  during  1962,  the  Ethics 
Committee  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
sult with  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  AAWB  regarding  specific  situations 
in  which  the  limitations  on  costs  of  fund- 
raising  may  be  the  only  barrier  to  award- 
ing the  Seal  of  Good  Practice;  and  that 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  have 
power  to  waive  that  requirement  in  the 
years  1962  and  1963. 

III.  That  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  be  commended  for  its  awareness 
of  the  need  to  study  accreditation,  its 
willingness  to  enter  into  preliminary 
studies,  and  its  competence  to  move 
ahead  with  development  of  a  plan  and 
basic  instruments. 

It  was  brought  out  with  emphasis  that, 
for  organizations  serving  blind  persons, 
the  time  seems  overdue  for  planned  ef- 
fort to  become  a  part  of  the  larger  social 
welfare  fabric,  at  the  national  as  well  as 
the  community  level.  To  what  extent 
will  communities  continue  to  support 
myriad  agencies  without  unified,  mini- 
mum requirements,  more  responsible 
checks  and  controls?  In  fund-raising 
appeals,  some  excellent  representation  is 
made  of  urgent  needs,  but  is  it  really 
more  effective  always  to  address  the  emo- 
tions— always  to  make  philanthropy 
rather  than  self-interest  the  basis  of  in- 
terpretation? The  Committee  empha- 
sized its  conviction  that  we  are  every- 
day closer  to  the  time  when  the  giving 
public  will  want  to  find  easier  access  to 
satisfactory  confirmation  that  resources 
already  allocated  are  being  used  with 
maximum  efficiency  and  effectiveness; 
that  if  accreditation  is  not  structured 
from  within  our  profession,  sooner  or 
later  it  will  surely  be  imposed  as  a  re- 
quirement, as  a  firm  condition  to  con- 
tinuation of  support.  It  was  therefore 
felt  that  accreditation  is  the  very  sub- 
stance, not  only  of  progress,  but  of  sur- 
vival. The  Committee  whole-heartedly 
recommends  that  the  basic  principle  of 
improved   standards   of   service   and   im- 
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provided  quality  of  service  as  a  condition 
of  recognition  should   be  endorsed. 

IV.  That,  in  view  of  the  commendation  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind's 
study  of  accreditation,  and  the  hopeful- 
ness of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  for  success  in 
these  studies,  the  present  Ethics  Study 
Committee  shall  be  discharged  with  ap- 


proval of  their  studies  to  date. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
McAllister  C.  Upshaw,   Chairman 
William  O.  McGill,  Secretary 
Jesse  Anderson 
Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D. 
Raymond  M.  Dickinson 
Alexander  F.  Handel,  Ph.D. 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  LL.D. 


REPORT  OF  HOME  TEACHERS  CERTIFICATION  COMMITTEE 

Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  Chairman 

Superintendent,  Illinois   Visually   Handicapped   Institute 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Since  the  last  convention,  the  Home  Teach- 
ers Certification  Committee  has  held  two 
meetings:  one,  in  Chicago  on  April  17  and 
18;  one,  in  Cleveland  on  July  12,  1962. 
There  were  three  major  items  of  concern: 

1.  The  review  of  Applications  for  Certi- 
fication received. 

2.  Consideration  of,  and  proposed  changes 
outlined  in,  the  qualifications  and  applications 
statement  relating  to  certification. 

3.  Discussion  of  topics  in  connection  with 
proposed  plans  for  the  developing  of  train- 
ing resources  for  home  teachers,  implementing 
Miss   Cosgrove's   study   of  home   teaching. 

First:  The  Committee  received  and  reviewed 
17  applications  for  certification.  Of  these,  2 
were  approved  for  Home  Teacher  Specialists, 
12  were  approved  for  Certified  Home  Teach- 
ers, and  3  applications  were  held  pending 
the  receipt  of  additional  clarifying  informa- 
tion. 

Those  approved  were  the  following: 
Certified  Home  Teacher 
Irene  Branham,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Edna  Bueling,  Ogden,  Utah 
Mary  Hilton,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Agnes  Horn,  B.C.,  Canada 
Sylvia  Keller,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Edward  Klaffe,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Charles  Cauffman,  Fargo,  N.D. 

Casper  LaRose,  Lisle,  111. 

Marjorie   North,    New    Westminster,    B.C., 

Canada 
Sally  Austin,  Miami,  Fla. 
Ruth  Williams,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Barrett  Yank,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Home  Teacher  Specialist 
Florence  Horton,  Chicago,  111. 
Lillian   Rosenbom,  Chicago,   111. 

Second:  The  Committee  gave  considerable 
thought  to  the  standards  for  certification  of 
home  teachers  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada.  When  the  last  revision  of  these 
standards  was  made  several  years  ago,  it  was 
felt  by  your  Committee,  at  that  time,  that  the 
statement  of  standards  and  qualifications 
should  be  so  written  that  there  would  be  in- 
cluded in  a  single  comprehensive  statement 
those  standards  and  qualifications  which  ap- 
plied in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
In  view  of  the  implications  of,  and  the  efforts 
to  provide,  improved  training  facilities  for 
home  teachers  in  connection  with  the  Cos- 
grove  study,  it  was  decided  by  your  present 
Committee,  after  careful  consideration,  to  set 
up  individual  statements  of  standards  and 
qualifications  as  they  apply  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  new  form  for  applica- 
tion, therefore,  if  approved  by  this  Convention, 
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will  contain:  1.  A  statement  of  those  apply- 
ing in  the  United  States,  and  2.  A  statement 
of  those  applying  in  Canada.  To  accomplish 
this,  certain  slight  revisions  were  made  in  the 
introductory  statement,  indicating  that  the 
Board  believes  that  a  standard  term  should 
be  used  in  both  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada  and  that  this  standard  term  should 
be:  "Certified  Home  Teacher".  The  qualifi- 
cation for  certification  would  differ,  however, 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  but  that, 
within  the  AAWB,  all  Certified  Home  Teach- 
ers would  have  equal  rights  and  standing. 

In  the  statement  of  qualification  itself,  the 
term  "Certified  Home  Teacher  Specialist"  has 
been  deleted.  The  qualifications  for  Certified 
Home  Teachers  in  the  United  States  would 
then  read: 

"To  be  eligible  for  AAWB  certification  as 
a  Certified  Home  Teacher  in  the  United  States, 
evidence  of  the  following  requirements  must 
be  submitted  by  applicants  from  the  United 
States : 

"1.  Candidates  who  already  hold  a  certifi- 
cate for  Certified  Home  Teacher,  Certified 
Home  Teacher  Specialist,  Home  Teacher  Class 
I  and  Home  Teacher  Class  II,  issued  by  the 
AAWB  prior   to  July   1,    1963,   may  become 


Certified  Home  Teachers  under  the  new  plan 
by  presenting  proper  evidence  of  their  cer- 
tification to  the  Committee. 

"2.  The  candidate  must  hold  a  Master's  de- 
gree from  a  recognized  university,  college,  or 
professional  school  of  social  work,  sociology, 
rehabilitation,  or  education,  and  submit  tran- 
scripts   in    evidence    of   work    completed." 

The  remaining  qualifications  were  not 
changed.  The  statement  of  the  qualifications 
which   apply   in   Canada   remain   unchanged. 

Third:  A  detailed  statement  of  the  Minutes 
of  the  two-day  meeting  in  Chicago,  reflecting 
the  discusison  of  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
training  possibilities  and  other  relevant  topics, 
were  submitted  to  your  Executive  Secretary  and 
to  Miss  Cosgrove  for  whatever  help  they  might 
be. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  state  that  it  stands 
ready  to  assist  in  every  way  the  implementing 
of  the  study  of  home  teaching  and  the  de- 
veloping plans  for  improved  training  facili- 
ties. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  Chairman 

Louise  Cowan 

Florence  Horton 

Sarah  Wallace 


REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

George  E.  Keane,  Chairman 

Assistant  to  the   Executive  Director,   Industrial   Home 

for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


During  the  past  several  years,  it  has  be- 
come increasingly  difficult  for  the  Chairman  of 
your  Legislative  Committee  and  his  member 
associates  to  be  certain  that  they  are  always 
representing  the  majority  feeling  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  AAWB  in  presenting  suppor- 
tive arguments  and  statements  for  legislation 
sought  from  Congress.  Therefore,  on  May  9, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, a  meeting  was  held  to  try  to  evaluate 
the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  the  leadership 
of  the  AAWB  on  general  policy  as  it  related 
to  legislation,  and  the  direction  in  which 
the  AAWB  should  move  for  the  future. 
Minutes  were  taken  which  were  forwarded  to 


the  28  leaders  of  our  field  who  were  present 
at  the  meeting  for  correction  or  revision.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee,  the  President  of  the  AAWB, 
who  was  present,  appointed  a  Policy  State- 
ment Committee*  of  9  members  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings  to 
review  the  statements  of  the  leaders,  and  to 
try  to  hammer  out  a  policy  statement  for 
presentation  to  the  Convention. 

Dr.    Cummings    called    a    meeting    of    this 


'Composed  of:  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chair- 
man; Marjorie  S.  Hooper;  George  E.  Keane;  Douglas 
C.  MacFarland,  Ph.D.;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  LL.D.;  Irvin 
P.  Schloss;  Allan  W.  Sherman;  Arthur  L.  Voorhees; 
and  H.  A.  Wood. 
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Committee  for  Saturday,  July  7,  at  11:00 
A.M.,  at  which  time  the  Committee  convened, 
deliberated,  and  proposes  herewith  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  policy  for  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  the  Legislative  Committees  of 
the  future.  (See  "Statement  of  Principles  and 
Policies  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  on  Services  and  Bene- 
fits to  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired  Persons," 
as  adopted  July  12,  1962,  as  Resolution  3, 
and  printed  on  pages   182-186.) 

Your  Chairman  is  delighted  to  point  out 
that,  with  his  usual  strong  progressive  phil- 
osophy, the  major  elements  of  this  statement 
of  policy  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Irvin  Schloss, 
Legislative  Analyst  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  your  Committee  and 
the  Policy  Statement  Committee  owe  him  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  magnificent  job 
he  did,  and  for  his  continued  hard  work  with 
and  for  your  Committee. 

Your  Chairman  also  is  deeply  grateful  to 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  all 
of  the  continued  help  they  have  given  during 
the  past  year,  and  wishes  to  extend  a  special 
word  of  thanks  to  John  Nagle,  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind,  for  his  unusual 
and  great  cooperation.  We  have  depended  on 
him  for  skill  and  knowledge  in  our  contacts 
with  members  of  Congress.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  much  I  appreciate  all  of  the  work 
Allan  Sherman  has  done,  not  only  throughout 
the  year,  but  particularly  during  the  past  four 
days  since  we  gathered  here  in  Cleveland.  He 
has   been  a  pillar  of  strength. 

The  Chairman  of  your  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, having  this  policy  in  mind,  will  be 
guided  in  his  approaches  to  the  several  mat- 
ters before  Congress  as  we  meet.  Many  of 
the  bills  we  will  be  discussing  here  have  al- 
ready seen  action  by  one  or  both  Chambers 
of  Congress,  and  your  chairman  has  presented 
statements  on  most  of  them  which,  hopefully, 
will  not  be  too  tangent  to  the  policy  statement 
above.  In  any  event,  within  the  structure  of 
this  policy  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  Legislative  Committee  will  con- 
tinue to  present  a  vigorous  point  of  view  in 
the  interest  of  blind  persons  and  will  sup- 
port all  legislation  designed  for  their  welfare. 

Among  the  following  bills,  several  have 
been  prepared  and  introduced  either  by  your 


Committee,  or  by  others  with  the  cooperation 
of  your  Committee.  A  number  have  been  in- 
troduced by  other  organizations  and  have 
either  been  opposed  or  supported  by  your 
Committee.  All  will  have  some  impact  on 
work  for  the  blind,  many  of  them  very  sig- 
nificant influence  on  the  future  work  for  the 
blind  of  the  United  States. 

Two  bills  which  we  have  opposed  we  have 
reported  on  at  past  Conventions,  and  we  will 
continue  our  opposition  with  your  approval. 

H.R.    7927    by    Mr.    Henderson  —  1962 
Amendments  to  the   Postal  Laws 

We  have  urged  Congress  to  make  some 
special  provisions  for  work  for  the  blind  in 
establishing  its  postal  rates  for  mail  other 
than  that  mail  already  exempted,  such  as 
Braille  books,  etc.  In  particular,  we  have 
asked  for  a  special  stamp  or  a  special  provision 
to  reduce  the  first  class  mail  rate  for  private 
voluntary  agencies  for  the  blind.  We  have 
also  asked  for  maintenance  of  the  discounted 
rate  for  third  class  mail.  This  measure  has 
already  passed  the  House  and  is  in  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  It 
seems  more  than  likely  that  it  will  be  voted 
favorably  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  only 
minor  changes.  The  discounted  rate  for  third 
class  mail  has  been  maintained,  but  there  is 
no  special  provision  for  a  reduced  rate  for  first 
class  mail.  We  feel  there  is  very  little  that 
we  can  do  to  influence  Congress  in  this  mat- 
ter. Senator  Mansfield,  an  influential  member 
of  the  Committee,  sees  no  reason  why  special 
provision  should  be  made  for  voluntary,  non- 
profit agencies,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  Olin 
Johnston,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  has 
made  every  efl?ort  to  maintain  the  present 
postal  rate,  he  has  conceded  that  he  may  have 
to  vote  with  the  majority  of  opinion  and  pass 
this   bill. 

H.R.  3959  and  H.R.  5772 

These  bills  by  Mr.  Baring  and  Mr.  Dent 
will  undoubtedly  die  with  this  Congress,  but 
they  probably  will  be  reintroduced,  as  there 
is  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  to  effect  some 
changes  in  the  wages  of  blind  persons  em- 
ployed in  sheltered  workshops.  A  stronger 
position  has  been  taken  by  the  Department  of 
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Labor,  recommended  by  its  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Sheltered  Workshops,  to  gradually 
upgrade  wages  paid  in  workshops  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  country,  and  the  Na- 
tional Industries  for  the  Blind  Sheltered  Work- 
shops Committee  at  its  New  Orleans  conven- 
tion last  year  prepared  a  strong  statement  for 
upgrading  wages,  establishing  rates  which  were 
acceptable  to  all  workshops.  It  seems  likely 
that  even  with  these  changes,  which  are  even 
now  being  reflected  in  the  wages  paid  blind 
workers  in  sheltered  workshops,  that  the  Fed- 
eration may  continue  its  effort  to  establish  a 
minimum  wage  in  such  workshops  through- 
out the  country.  We  will,  of  course,  oppose 
any  flat  rate  legislation  such  as  has  been  pro- 
posed  in   the  past. 

The  following  measures  have  all  been  sup- 
ported by  your  Committee,  most  of  them  with- 
out reservation,  some  with  suggested  amend- 
ments : 

1.  Amendments  to  Postal  Regulations 

A  Subcommittee  of  your  Legislative  Com- 
mittee has  been  reviewing  proposals  for 
amendments  of  the  Postal  Regulations  con- 
cerned with  the  mailing  of  reading  matter  for 
the  blind.  The  Subcommittee,  consisting  of 
Dean  C.  DufEeld,  Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  John 
Likely,  Charles  Gallozzi  (substituting  for 
Robert  S.  Bray ) ,  completed  work  on  the  re- 
visions and  presented  them  to  Mr.  Earl  Ellis, 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  where  they 
have  been  taken  under  advisement.  Simul- 
taneously, your  Chairman  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Duffield,  forwarded 
to  Senator  Curtis  the  proposed  amendments 
with  supporting  evidence,  and  he,  in  turn, 
made  an  urgent  request  to  -Postmaster  General 
Day  for  the  revision.  Several  of  the  Post- 
masters of  the  major  cities  have  also  been 
contacted  for  their  opinion.  Mr.  Day  has 
written  to  Senator  Curtis  indicating  that  the 
matter  is  under  advisement,  and  that  he  will 
be  answering  the  request  at  an  early  date. 
If,  after  reviewing,  we  find  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  fails  to  amend  the  regula- 
tions administratively,  we  will  then  ask  Senator 
Curtis  to  submit  a  bill  to  Congress  providing 
for  the  proposed   changes   in   the   regulations. 


2.  H.R.    12038  by   Mr.   Corbett 

A  bill  to  create  a  library  of  musical  scores 
in  Braille,  to  be  located  in  Washington  and 
made  available  to  blind  musicians  and  stu- 
dents throughout  the  country.  This  bill  has 
only  recently  been  introduced,  and  there  has 
been  no  aaion  on  it  as  yet.  However,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Library  of  Congress,  through 
Mr.  Bray,  has  already  given  the  matter 
thought,  and  is  ready  with  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  measure  when  it  comes  before  the 
House  Committee  controlling  the  Library  of 
Congress.  It  appears  that  this  will  be  a  rela- 
tively inexpensive  addition  to  the  library  serv- 
ice. The  question  arises  as  to  whether  the 
present  law  may  not  cover  the  situation.  It 
is  felt  that  it  does  not,  and  only  minor  clari- 
fication may  be  necessary  through  amendment. 
Your  Committee  will  support  this  measure 
with  your  approval. 

3.  H.R.   11523   by  Mr.  Corbett 

This,  too,  is  a  new  measure  just  introduced, 
and  considered  favorably  by  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  It  is  the  meas- 
ure which  makes  ir  possible  for  Federal  De- 
partments to  employ  without  pay  persons  who 
may  provide  reading  for  a  blind  Civil  servant. 
There  is  some  concern,  despite  the  undoubted 
value  of  this  legislation,  over  the  possibility 
of  a  department  head  refusing  secretarial  help 
to  a  blind  employee  where  it  normally  would 
be  provided  to  a  seeing  employee  doing  the 
same  work.  While  it  seems  unlikely  that  a 
department  head  would  do  this,  some  clarifica- 
tion of  the  measure  may  be  suggested  to  pre- 
vent it.  Your  Committee  will  support  this 
measure  with  your  approval. 

4.  S.    394    by   Mr.   Randolph,    and   H.R. 
4339  by  Mr.  Matthews 

Amendments  of  1962  to  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  —  Vending  Stand  Program  for 
blind  persons.  This  measure,  as  we  reported 
at  the  last  Convention,  amends  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Vending  Stand  Act  to  assure  the 
income  from  vending  machines  to  the  blind 
operator  exclusively,  and  creates  a  Presidential 
commission  or  board  to  hear  appeals  from 
authorized  State  executives  who  feel  that  the 
intent  of  the  law  has  been  violated  by  a 
Federal    Department.      The    portion    of    this 
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measure  concerned  with  the  income  from 
vending-stand  machines  has  been  opposed  by 
the  Administration,  on  the  grounds  that  it  does 
not  take  into  account  equities  existing  other 
than  those  of  the  blind  operator.  The  section 
concerned  with  the  Presidential  board  has 
been  opposed,  also  on  the  grounds  that  the 
same  results  could  be  obtained  by  an 
interdepartmental  administrative  arrangement. 
Your  Committee  has  indicated  that  it  does 
not  believe  that  the  opposition  is  valid,  and 
at  a  hearing  held  on  Tuesday,  June  26,  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  Dr.  Douglas  C. 
MacFarland,  appeared  to  defend  our  proposal 
and  to  answer  the  objections  raised  by  the 
department.  It  was  clear  from  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan's  correspondence  with  Senator  Ran- 
dolph that  he  sees  little  chance  of  action  on 
this  measure  this  year.  However,  there  are 
amendments  to  the  Rehabilitation  Laws  before 
Congress  now,  and  we  may  suggest  the  in- 
clusion of  Senator  Randolph's  amendments 
when  hearings  are  held  in  the  Senate.  Hear- 
ings in  the  House  have  already  been  com- 
pleted,  as   we   will   report   later. 

5.  S.  1101  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Javits;  and  H.R.  4297 
by  Mr.  Anfuso 

Amendments  to  Title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  —  OASI.  Because  of  the  changes 
in  Title  II  planned  during  this  Congress,  and 
the  major  proposal  for  medical  care  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  now,  we  have 
no  anticipation  that  this  bill  will  have  any 
possibility  of  passage  by  this  Congress. 

6.  H.R.  5019  by  Mr.  King 

Amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
creating  an  additional  income  tax  exemption 
for  a  taxpayer  with  a  blind  dependent.  When 
tax  hearings  are  scheduled,  we  shall  ask  to  be 
heard  on  this  amendment.  Here,  too,  there 
are  at  least  eight  additional  measures  of  identi- 
cal or  similar  content  for  other  specialized 
groups,  and  an  omnibus  amendment  may  be 
in  the  offing.  If  such  an  omnibus  bill  is  pro- 
posed, and  contains  an  exemption  for  a  tax- 
payer with  a  blind  dependent,  we  will,  of 
course,  support  it  vigorously.  We  already 
have  your  approval   for  this  support. 


7.  S.    1775   by  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  H.R. 
6412  by  Mr.  Keogh 

Creates  a  new  exemption  from  excise  taxes 
for  incorporated  and  established  agencies  for 
the  blind.  No  action  as  yet  —  still  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  There  are 
a  number  of  similar  bills  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  requesting  excise 
tax  exemption  for  special  groups,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Department  will  oppose  this 
vigorously. 

The  Omnibus 

We  know  that  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
present  trend  in  Congress  to  try  to  draw  com- 
prehensive legislation  covering  all  special 
needs  of  education,  rehabilitation  and  welfare. 
The  following  measures  are  all  illustrations  of 
this  trend,  and  create  a  new  dilemma  for 
your  Committee.  Because  all  omnibus  legis- 
lation by  its  very  nature  must  be  complex  and 
usually  contained  in  very  long  drafts,  the 
study  required  to  be  sure  that  no  problems 
are  created  by  these  bills  for  work  for  the 
blind  takes  all  of  the  skill  of  your  Commit- 
tee and  all  of  its  patience  and  vigilance,  for 
each  new  measure  which  is  planned  for  pro- 
gram changes  must  inevitably  aflfect  work  for 
the  blind.  A  perfect  example  is  the  major 
welfare  bill  of   1962: 

H.R.  10606 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  King  bills 
and  the  Hartke  bills  which  we  supported  last 
year  amending  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  Public  Assistance  for  the  blind.  All  of 
these  measures  were  reintroduced  in  the  Con- 
gress just  concluding.  However,  when  the 
welfare  bill  for  1962  came  up  for  hearings 
in  the  House,  the  administration  bill  itself 
was  so  strong  that  practically  no  amendments 
were  possible.  It  is  planned  to  introduce  re- 
habilitative procedures  into  the  Public  Assis- 
tance Laws  covering  all  categories  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  your  Committee  was  in  favor 
of  the  changes  suggested.  We  had  hoped  that 
some  of  the  King-Hartke  measures  could  be 
written  into  the  news  laws  in  the  House,  but 
this  was  not  possible.  However,  the  new 
Title  XVI  of  this  measure,  which  was  designed 
to   induce    the    States    to   abandon    categorical 
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aid   by  making  additional  funds  available  for 
medical   care   for  the  aged   and   for  all   types 
of    categories    if    they    were    handled    by    one 
generic  program  in  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,    without   a   special    division    for    the 
blind,   or   children's   program,   or   for   aid    to 
the  aged,  was  very  damaging  to  those  States 
where    Public    Assistance    for    the    blind    was 
handled  by  commissions  for  the  blind.     With 
the  help  of  members  of  the  Committee,  Title 
XVI   was   amended   in   the  House   before   the 
bill    passed,    protecting    commissions    for    the 
blind;  and,  with  this  correction,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  AAWB  has  directed  your 
Legislative  Committee  to  support  H.R.   IO6O6 
if  such  support  is  needed.     The  measure  has 
since    been    to   the    Senate,   and   Title   X   was 
further  amended  there  to  include  one  of  Mr. 
Hartke's  bills  creating  an  additional  exemption 
for  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind.     The  pres- 
ent exemption  of  earned  income  for  recipients 
of  aid  to  the  blind  of  the  first  $85.00,  plus 
50  per  cent  of  every  additional  dollar  earned 
until    the    budget    has    been    achieved,    is    ex- 
tended to  include  all  income  from  an  approved 
vocational  plan  for  the  first  year  of  operation 
of   the   plan.      Mr.    Hartke   was    disappointed 
that   several    of    his    other    amendments    were 
not   adopted,   and    has   indicated   as   we   write 
that  he  will   be  urging  the  passage  of  some 
of  his  amendments  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
particularly   the  one  to  strike  out  Title  XVI 
altogether,    and    second,    to    relieve    the    rela- 
tives of  blind  persons  from  the  responsibility 
for  their  support.     He  may  also  be  urging  the 
inclusion   of  other   amendments   to  which   we 
have  subscribed  in  past  years.     In  any  event, 
H.R.  10606  is  a  most  important  measure,  and 
when  it  passes  Congress,  which  it  should  do, 
possibly   even   before   we   read   this   statement 
to  you,  you  should  have  copies  of  the  analysis 
of  it  at  the  earliest  moment.     When  the  meas- 
ure passes,   your   Committee   will    attempt   to 
prepare  a  brief  analysis  of  the  bill. 

We  will  discuss  here  four  measures  that  are 
interrelated:  H.R.  3756  by  Mr.  Giaimo  — 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1962;  H.R.  10125, 
also  by  Mr.  Giaimo  —  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1962  —  prepared  with  the 
cooperation  of  your  Committee;  and  H.R. 
10123,  an  omnibus  bill  containing  portions 
of  the   other  two  bills   and   amending  the 


Education    and    Rehabilitation    Laws. 

All  of  these  measures  were  considered  by 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  House  under  Mrs. 
Green,  and  have  apparently  been  by-passed  in 
favor  of  a  compromise   measure: 

H.R.  12070,  which  arose  out  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Administration  to  go  as  far  as  the 
Congress  wished  to  go  in  creating  sweeping 
changes  in  the  Education  and  Rehabilitation 
Laws.  H.R.  12070  contains  essentially  the 
amendments  to  the  Education  and  the  Re- 
habilitation Laws  '.vhich  the  Administration 
approved,  and  it  appears  very  likely  that  it 
may  pass  the  House  of  Representatives  and  be 
sent  to  the  Senate  in  the  near  future. 

Any  amendments  which  work  for  the  blind 
may  wish  to  introduce  will  have  to  be  pre- 
pared for  Senate  hearings.  The  measure 
creates  a  new  independent  living,  self-care  pro- 
vision and  liberalizes  some  of  the  project 
grant  phases  of  the  Rehabilitation  Law.  It 
also  extends  the  present  program  of  aid  to 
education  by  including,  with  the  provisions 
for  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  retarded, 
additional  provisions  for  all  specialties  in  the 
education  of  exceptional  children.  There 
are  other  details,  but  your  Committee  has  had 
no  opportunity  to  make  a  full  analysis  of  this 
bill  as  yet.  It  appears,  however,  that  there 
IS  nothing  in  the  bill  which  we  need  to  op- 
pose. It  is  our  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
report  fully  on  this  measure  in  an  AAWB 
Bulletin  later,  for  it  is  important  and  should 
be   studied    by  all   of  us. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  we  have  not  covered 
all  of  the  legislation  important  to  work  for 
the  blind.  This  report  is  already  very  long, 
and  we  would  ask  the  members  of  the  AAWB 
who  are  here  with  us  to  refer  any  questions 
which  they  may  have  to  either  the  Chairman 
or  members  of  the  Committee  who  will  be 
very  glad  to  answer  any  they  have  informa- 
tion about. 

Addendum:  May  I  move  the  adoption  of 
this  report  with  the  further  direction  to  the 
Chairman  to  act  upon  his  judgment,  in  con- 
sultation with  members  of  the  Committee,  in 
pursuit  of  all  legislative  matters  in  the  inter- 
est of  blind  persons. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

George  E.  Keane,  Chair^nan 
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Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Ph.D. 

Co-chairman 
Jesse  Anderson 
M.  Robert  Barnett 
Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D. 
Cleo  B.  Dolan 
George  J.  Emanuele 
E.  H.  Gentry 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper 
J.  Arthur  Johnson 


Roy  Kumpe 
Maurice   Olsen 
Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr. 
Winfield  S.  Rumsey 
Irvin  P.  Schloss 
Allan  W.  Sherman 
Raymond   Smyth,  Jr. 
Robert  H.  Thompson 
Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  LL.D. 
H.  A.  Wood 


REPORT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Norman   M.  Yoder,   Ph.D.,   Chairman 

Commissioner,  Office  for  the  Blind 

Department  of   Public  Welfare,   Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania 


The  Membership  Committee  of  the  AAWB 
organized  itself  during  the  St.  Louis  Conven- 
tion of  the  Association  with  H.  Smith  Shum- 
way  of  Wyoming  as  Co-chairman  and  director 
of  memberships  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  Chairman  assuming  the  responsibility  for 
the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  months  immediately  following  the 
St.  Louis  Convention,  Mr.  Shumway  and  the 
Chairman  organized  the  country  into  nine  re- 
gions, securing  hardworking  chairmen  for  those 
regions  and  they  in  turn  assisting  in  the 
selection  of  state  chairmen. 

By  late  fall  the  membership  drive  got  on 
with  limited  assistance  from  the  National 
Office  because  of  the  change  in  Executive  Sec- 
retary. After  January  1,  1962  memberships 
came  more  slowly,  and  the  pressure  built  up 
because  of  the  financial  reliance  on  member- 
ships and  dues. 

The  Regional  Chairmen  and  State  Chair- 
men met  at  various  points  or  exchanged  cor- 
respondence. Thus,  at  the  time  the  AAWB 
assembled  in  Cleveland,  1154  preconvention 
memberships  were  paid.  This  was  one  of  the 
highest  preconvention  enrollments  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  organization  at  the  current  dues 
level,  although  there  had  been  greater  mem- 
bership enrollments  in  past  years. 


By  the  time  the  1962  Convention  regis- 
tration was  completed,  1254  paid  members 
were  on  the  roster  and  almost  600  individuals 
had  registered  for  the  Cleveland  Convention. 
During  that  convention  the  regional  and  state 
membership  people  met  and  submitted  to  the 
Executive  Secretary,  Dr.  Connor,  and  through 
him  to  the  Board,  their  recommendations  for 
a  membership  campaign  for  the  ensuing  year. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Fuller  Hale,  Regional  Chair- 
man for  the  Northwest,  was  invited  to  serve  as 
Co-chairman  in  order  to  stimulate  Pacific  Coast 
membership,  since  the  convention  would  be  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  in   1963. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  state 
chairmen,  all  national,  regional  and  state 
people  have  again  agreed  to  serve  for  1962-63. 
The  membership  objective  is  a  minimum  of 
1600  paid  members.  This  is  obtainable  if  we 
retain  our  present  1254,  and  more  than  ob- 
tainable if  each  active  member  in  the  Asso- 
ciation will  enroll  one  new  member.  This 
we  need  if  we  believe  in  the  principles  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  AAWB  as  set  forth 
and  adopted   in  Cleveland  in   1962. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 
H.  Smith  Shumway,  Co-chairman 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

Reverend  A.  D.  Croft,  Chairman 
President,  Association  of  the  Blind  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


Once  again,  in  the  Business  Session  of  our 
Convention,  we  pause  to  remember,  and  to 
pay  a  deserved  tribute,  to  those  of  our  num- 
ber who  have  received  the  Divine  Summons, 
and  who,  therefore,  no  longer  walk  beside  us 
in  our  pathways  of  service.  This  is  both  iitting 
and  proper.  In  our  busy,  crowded,  tension- 
filled  world,  it  is  so  easy  to  become  involved 
in  the  affairs  of  today  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  forget  those  who  have  served  with  us  in 
our  yesterdays.  Let  it  not  be  so  today  with 
those  of  our  own  whom  we  remember  in  this 
tribute  of  love  and  appreciation. 

To  those  who  walk  in  the  paths  of  faith — 
but  only  for  those  who  so  walk — there  is  no 
death.  There  may  be  many  avenues  to  this 
road  of  faith,  for  our  knowledge  of  God  is 
imperfect;  but  if  we  sincerely  seek  to  follow 
the  leadings  of  the  God  of  life,  there  can  be 
no  eternal  death.  Assuredly,  each  of  us 
must  pass  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow; 
but  this  is  not  the  end — rather,  it  is  the 
prelude  to  a  more  glorious  and  eternal  begin- 
ning. 

Life,  even  as  we  know  it,  teaches  this.  For 
there  is  no  death  to  memory.  Pause  to  re- 
flect upon  the  yesterdays  we  have  known,  and 
both  faces  and  voices  seem  to  be  with  us.  This 
is  not  a  phantom  imagination,  but  a  reality. 
The  honor  roll  of  our  pioneers  is  truly  written 
upon  each  heart,  for  memories  do  not  die. 

There  is  no  death  to  service.  Each  act  of 
unselfishness,  each  act  of  understanding,  each 
act  of  devotion,  leaves  a  permanent  impression 
which  time  cannot  erase.  It  is  often  easy  to 
forget  those  who  have  made  for  themselves 
positions  of  fame  by  their  skills,  or  by  their 


cleverness;  but  one  cannot  forget  those  who 
serve. 

There  is  no  death  to  love.  The  poet  wrote, 
"I  shall  clasp  thee  in  my  arms  again,  and  with 
God  be  the  rest."  The  Hebrew  sage  declared, 
"The  Eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  under- 
neath are  the  everlasting  Arms."  The  prophet 
Isaiah  declares,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Thou  are 
precious   in   My  sight,   for   I   love   thee". 

It  is  for  us  to  pick  up  the  sword  from  the 
hands  which  so  valiently  wielded  it;  and  for 
them,  for  ourselves,  and  for  those  whom  we 
serve,  to  carry  on  in  the  tasks  which  they  have 
so  nobly  striven  to  accomplish,  until  the 
Master  of  us  all  shall  say  to  us,  as  He  has 
said   to  them,   "Well   done". 

And  these  are  our  departed  fellow-laborers, 
whom  today  we  remember: 

John  P.  Brendon,  Massachusetts  Division 
for   the  Blind,   Boston,  Massachusetts 

J.  V.  Frampton,  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania,  for 
many  years  President,  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania   Association   for  the   Blind 

Marshall  B.  Ingersoll,  Christian  Record 
Benevolent  Association,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Dr.  I.  V.  Minner,  Florida  Representative  of 
the  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion 

Carl  P.  Winterwerp,  Washington  Society 
for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.C. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Reverend  A.   D.  Croft,   Chairman 
Reverend  Daniel  Munn 
Reverend  Harry  J.  Sutcliffe 
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REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITEE 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 

Executive   Secretary,   Delaware   Commission   for   the   Blind 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


Resolution   1 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  in  convention  assembled  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  does  hereby  extend  thanks  to  all 
who  had  any  part  in  making  the  1962  Con- 
vention a  thoroughly  interesting  and  successful 
one.     Specifically,  we  would  like  to  mention: 

The  Pitt-Carter  Hotel  staff,  for  their  ef- 
ficient and  courteous  service  to  us,  their 
guests; 

The  Chairman  of  the  Cleveland  Host  Com- 
mittee,  Mrs.   R.    Franklin   Outcalt; 

Mr.  Cleo  Dolan,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  staff,  and  the  members  of  the  Host 
Committee,  for  their  gracious  hospitality  and 
the  many  courtesies  extended  to  us; 

The  "Order  of  the  Arrow,"  Honor  Camp- 
ers, Lodge  17,  Greater  Cleveland  Council, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  for  their  continuous 
help  in  the  guiding  of  blind  members  of  the 
Association; 

The  Volunteer  Services  for  the  Blind  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  printing 
of  the  Braille  copies  of  the  Convention  pro- 
gram; 

Mr.  Nelson  Stern,  Chairman  of  the  Cleve- 
land Society  for  the  Blind  Public  Relations 
Committee,  for  the  positive  publicity  which 
was  given  to  the  Convention;  and 

To  all  participants  in  the  program,  and  to 
everyone  who  in  any  way  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this,  the  1962  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 

Resolution  2 

WHEREAS,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  has  been  assisted, 
both  professionally  and   materially,   for  many 


years    by   various   agencies,   organizations    and 
groups;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Officers  and  members  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  importance  of 
continued  close  collaboration  with  these  agen- 
cies, organizations  and  groups,  in  achieving 
our  mutual  objective  of  advancing  services  to 
blind  persons  through  the  continued  strength- 
ening of  our  organization;  and 

WHEREAS,  we  are  aware  that  these  or- 
ganizations, agencies  and  groups  have  pledged 
themselves  to  assist  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  both  professionally 
and  materially;  now  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  in  convention  assembled  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  July  8-13,  1962,  transmit  to  the  direc- 
tors of  the  said  agencies,  organizations  and 
groups,  our  deep  appreciation  for  their  tangi- 
ble and  moral  support,  with  the  request  that 
they  report  this  resolution  to  their  boards  or 
governing  bodies  at  an   appropriate   time. 

Resolution  3 

(See  "Statement  of  Principles  and  Policies 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  on  Services  and  Benefits  to  Blind 
and  Visually  Impaired  Persons,"  as  printed 
on  pages    182-186.) 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 

L.  L.  Watts,  Co  Chairman 

Fuller  R.  Hale 

Donald  W.  Perry 

Braxton  Tatum 

Harold  Richterman 
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ASSOCIATIONS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS 

OF  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

J.  M.  Woolly,  President 

Superintendent,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


The  1960-62  report  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  is  being 
brought  to  you  by  Mr.  Maurice  Olsen,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  AAIB.  I  regret  very 
much  that  I  am  unable  to  be  present  to  bring 
this  report  to  you  in  person. 

During  this  biennium,  the  AAIB  has  con- 
tinued, under  the  able  leadership  of  President 
Lois  Cox,  to  make  significant  contributions  to 
the  education  of  visually  handicapped  children. 
Not  only  has  the  Association  continued  to  grow 
numerically  (at  the  close  of  the  Forty-Sixth 
Biennial  Convention  in  Miami  Beach  last 
week,  the  membership  stood  at  1950)  but  also 
it  has  grown  in  its  efforts  to  discharge  the 
constitutional  objectives  set  forth  in  Article 
II  "The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to 
improve  materials  and  methods  of  teaching 
the  visually  handicapped,  and  to  expand  the 
opportunities  for  the  visually  handicapped  to 
take  a  contributory  place  in  society." 

Of  the  fourteen  active  committees  which 
carry  on  much  of  the  between-convention 
activities  of  AAIB,  four  are  new. 

1.  The  most  recently  activated  committee  is 
the  Research  Advisory  Committee  which  was 
charged  as  follows:  "The  Committee  shall  pro- 
vide consultative  services  to  any  members  of 
AAIB,  individual  or  corporate,  who  are  for- 
mulating research  plans.  It  shall,  as  well,  pro- 
vide similar  services  to  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations outside  the  Association  and  it  will 
serve,  upon  request,  as  a  board  of  review  for 
any  agency,  public  or  private,  which  would 
like  to  have  it  evaluate  proposals  for  research 
with  or  for  blind  children." 


Mr.  Carl  J.  Davis,  Head,  Department  of 
Psychology  and  Guidance,  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind,  is  chairman  of  the  Committee.  Serv- 
ing with  him  are  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Ashcroft, 
Associate  Coordinator,  Department  of  Special 
Education,  George  Peabody  College;  Dr. 
Milton  Graham,  Director,  Division  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind;  Dr.  Carson  Y.  Nolan,  Director  of 
Educational  Research,  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind;  and  Dr.  Herbert  Rusalem, 
Director,  Professional  Training  and  Research, 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  I  would  like 
to  invite  you  to  make  use  of  this  Committee 
at  any  time  you  feel  it  can  be  of  service  to 
you  by  communicating  with  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Davis. 

2.  The  Policy  Committee  has  completely  re- 
written the  AAIB  Policy  Statement  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  1962  Convention  where  it  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  Statement,  a  two- 
page  document,  presents  in  a  concise  form  the 
philosophy,  function  and  scope  of  the  AAIB. 
It  is  available  in  manuscript  form  from  our 
office  and  will  be  published  in  the  PROCEED- 
INGS, and  perhaps  elsewhere.  If  you  have 
any  comments,  we  invite  you  to  write  us. 

3.  The  Publications  Committee  has  just 
completed  and  published  a  Parent  Packet 
which  is  designed  for  distribution  to  parents 
of  visually  handicapped  children.  It  contains 
reprints,  original  articles  and  a  bibliography 
which  many  professionals,  as  well  as  parents, 
will  be  interested  in  reading.  This  packet  is 
now  in  its  second  printing  and  is  available 
from  our  office  at  a  price  of  fifty  cents.     An- 
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Other  project  of  the  Committee  is  a  Teacher 
Recruitment  folder  which  is  just  off  the  press 
and  will  be  distributed  as  widely  as  possible. 
Copies  of  this  folder,  designed  to  interest 
promising  young  teachers  in  the  education  of 
visually  handicapped  children,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  our  exhibit  here  at  the  Convention. 

4.  The  Public  Relations  Committee  has 
published  a  pamphlet  describing  AAIB  and  its 
activities,  as  well  as  having  arranged  for  the 
construction  of  the  exhibit  which  I  trust  all 
of  you  have  seen  in  the  exhibit  area.  Copies 
of  the  above  mentioned  pamphlet  may  also 
be  secured  at  the  exhibit. 

Of  the  other  ten  committees,  some  are  rou- 
tine operating  groups  having  to  do  with  purely 
internal  affairs.  However,  three  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  during  the  biennium 
and  should  be  reported  to  you  in  brief. 

1.  The  Certification  Committee  has  rewrit- 
ten standards  for  teacher  certification  and  put 
into  effect  a  three-level  plan  which  is  attract- 
ing wide  participation  from  among  our  teach- 
ers. Its  most  recent  activity  was  the  develop- 
ment and  adoption  of  a  plan  for  certification 
of  houseparents  in  residential  schools.  Both 
of  these  certifications  will  no  doubt  serve  to 
upgrade  the  qualifications  of  the  professional 
personnel  who  work  with  visually  handicapped 
children. 

2.  The  Scholarship  Committee  has  awarded 
scholarships  to  promising  young  people 
throughout  the  United  States  and  has  just 
announced  the  receipt  of  a  second  $10,000.00 
grant  to  the  Scholarship  Fund.  These  scholar- 
ships have  been  restricted  to  new  teachers 
who  have  not  previously  taught  blind  children. 

3.  The  Legislative  Committee  has  attempted 
to  cooperate  with  all  other  organizations  and 
agencies  interested  in  legislation  affecting  the 
education  of  visually  handicapped  children. 
The  Committee  is  particularly  appreciative  of 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  your  Legislative 
Committee  and  hopes  the  fine  cooperative  re- 
lationship can  continue  to  exist. 

I  should  report  here  that  our  Convention 
last  week  heard  a  full  report  on  H.R.  12070 
and  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
its  passage. 

The  Committee  planned  and  conducted  the 
Conference  on  Distribution  of  Textbooks  and 


Educational  Aids  for  Blind  Children,  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  1-2,  1961.  A 
report  of  this  Conference,  as  well  as  the  spe- 
cial AAIB  Committee  which  was  appointed, 
following  the  recommendation  of  the  Confer- 
ence, to  write  a  position  paper  on  needed 
legislation  dealing  with  the  education  of  the 
blind,  may  be  obtained  by  writing  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  Dr.  E.  J.  Waterhouse,  Di- 
rector, Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts. 

Twenty-four  workshops  carry  on  the  pro- 
fessional growth  of  the  membership  during 
the  biennium  between  conventions,  as  they 
have  for  the  last  decade.  Many  of  these 
workshop  groups  have  been  particularly  active 
during  the  last  two  years  and  I  would  like 
to  now  report  some  of  these  activities. 

1.  The  Travel  Instructors  Training  Work- 
shop, held  on  the  campus  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  in  March  and  April, 
made  possible  by  an  OVR  grant  to  AAIB,  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  in  unifying  and  im- 
proving the  mobility  training  for  blind  chil- 
dren and  adults.  The  approximately  20 
trainees  are  no  doubt  doing  a  much  better 
job  in  their  respective  job  situations  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  experiences  while  at  the  work- 
shop. 

2.  Much  good  came  from  a  Joint  AAIB- 
CEC  Regional  Meeting  on  the  West  Coast 
last  fall.  This  meeting  gave  AAIB  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  to  the  Council  of 
Exceptional  Children  its  active  interest  in 
work   for  all   visually   handicapped   children. 

3.  The  Physical  Education  Workshop  re- 
ported and  discussed  at  the  convention  the 
results  of  the  President's  "Physical  Fitness" 
program  in  which  many  residential  schools 
participated  this  spring.  No  doubt,  improved 
physical  education  for  all  of  our  children  will 
be  the  result  of  this  most  important  work 
done    by    the    Physical    Education    Workshop. 

4.  On  November  3-4,  1961,  the  Primary- 
First  Grade  Workshop  held  a  regional  work- 
shop at  the  North  Carolina  School  concerned 
with  the  teaching  of  beginning  reading.  Sev- 
eral outstanding  resource  people,  including 
Dr.  Sam  Ashcroft,  were  available  for  this  fine 
workshop. 

5.  A  two-day  Orientation,  Mobility  and 
Travel    Workshop   was   held   at  Illinois   State 
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Normal  University  on  May  18-19  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Illinois  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Illinois  Braille 
and  Sight  Saving  School. 

6.  The  Mathematics  Workshop  held  a  most 
successful  workshop  on  the  campus  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  on  April  27-28, 
1962.  The  theme  of  the  Conference  was 
"Modern  Arithmetic"  and  attracted  delegates 
from  six  schools.  Again,  the  Workshop  was 
staffed  by  outstanding  leaders  in  the  field.  In 
addition,  newsletters  have  been  produced  by 
the  workshop  at  intervals  during  the  biennium. 

7.  The  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind  was  host 
to  a  Houseparent  Workshop  June  26 -July  1, 
1961.  The  Workshop  continued  to  meet  the 
high  standards  set  by  houseparents  for  such 
activities  and  attracted  some  60  houseparents 
from  ten  states.  It  continues  to  be  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  have  this  workshop  move 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  members  through  re- 
gional activities  strategically  located  through- 
out the  United  States.  Also,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  Shoe  Dwellers  News — the  very  read- 
able and  interesting  newsletter  produced  by 
the  Houseparent  Workshop. 

8.  The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  held 
two  one-day  Mobility,  Orientation,  and  Travel 
Workshops,  one  on  January  21,  1961,  and  the 
second  on  October  21,  1961.  Both  of  these 
conferences  were  well  attended  by  eastern  sea- 
board teachers.  The  impact  of  these  group 
activities  is  tremendous. 

9.  The  first  Parent  Workshop  was  held  at 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  July  22-25, 
1961.  Some  50  parents  from  eight  states 
were  in  attendance.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  potential  for  growth  and 
activity  in  this  fairly  new  workshop. 

10.  Also,  at  the  Missouri  School,  a  highly 
successful  Industrial  Arts  Workshop  was  held 
on  April  6-7,  1961.  It  was  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  American  Industrial  Arts  Asso- 
ciation. 


In  addition  to  committee  and  workshop  ac- 
tivities, other  projects  should  be  mentioned. 
It  continues  to  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
cooperate  with  AAWB  in  the  operation  of  the 
Braille  Authority.  The  Authority  has  con- 
tinued during  the  year  to  improve  its  useful- 
ness by  strengthening  its  advisory  committees, 
and  by  working  on  the  literary,  science,  music 
and  mathematics  codes.  We  were  particu- 
larly pleased  to  see  the  Authority  act  to  re- 
move some  of  the  confusion  regarding  the 
mathematics  code  by  employing  Dr.  Nemeth 
to  rewrite  it  as  soon  as  possible.  We  appreci- 
ate your  cooperation  in  helping  to  finance, 
not  only  the  Authority  itself,  but  this  special 
mathematics  project. 

In  early  June,  the  AAIB  jointly  sponsored, 
along  with  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, a  conference  in  Washington  on  Curricu- 
lum Provisions  for  Visually  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren. This  three-day  conference  brought  to- 
gether the  leaders  of  education  for  blind  chil- 
dren of  the  United  States  as  well  as  outstand- 
ing resource  people  from  the  field  of  general 
education.  A  report  of  this  fruitful  confer- 
ence will  be  available  from  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  next  two  or  three  months. 

Looking  toward  improvement  of  education 
for  visually  handicapped  children  by  raising 
standards  of  educational  institutions.  President 
Lois  Cox,  Executive  Secretary  Maurice  Olsen, 
and  other  AAIB  Board  members  and  com- 
mittee members  have  met  with  personnel  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  Education  during  the  year.  It  is  our 
plan  to  offer  our  cooperation  to  any  agency 
or  organization  which  is  interested  in  plan- 
ning for  better  educational  opportunities  for 
all  blind  children  wherever  they  are  being 
educated. 

President  Jacobson,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  is  honored  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  again  report  to 
you  on  our  activities  for  the  year. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director 
New  York,  New  York 


As  you  know,  it  is  our  custom  to  avoid  the 
presentation  of  a  detailed  activity  report  from 
the  platform  at  the  time  of  the  AAWB  annual 
convention.  Each  of  you  receives  our  printed 
Annual  Report,  together  with  frequent 
other  communications  throughout  the  year. 
Having  noted  that  on  today's  program  I  will 
be  followed  by  chairmen  of  very  important 
AAWB  committees,  i.e.,  the  Committee  on 
Ethics  for  administration  of  the  Seal  of  Good 
Practice  and  the  special  committee  appointed 
to  review  the  Ethics  Code,  it  is  my  intention 
to  emphasize  those  facets  of  the  Foundation's 
program  which  relate  somewhat  to  the  work 
of  those  committees  in  something  of  a  prog- 
ress report  with  regard  to  AFB's  activity  in  the 
direction  of  establishing  some  form  of  ac- 
creditation in  our  field. 

These  particular  observations,  however, 
should  precede  that  progress  report.  During 
the  past  year,  the  Foundation  continued  its 
relatively  new  program  of  field  consultation, 
through  a  staff  of  specialists  in  community 
organization  and  personnel  equipped  to  assist 
local  agencies  and/or  schools  to  conduct  sur- 
veys of  their  own  activities.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  this  service  has  been  found  of 
considerable  value  to  many  of  you,  and  it  is 
our  intention  to  continue  it  so  long  as  the 
budget  permits  and  there  continues  to  be  evi- 
dence that  our  field  staff  is  helpful.  As  you 
know,  this  service  is  administered  under  our 
Division  of  Community  Services,  which  unit 
of  the  Foundation  also  administers  the  activity 
known  as  the  National  Personnel  Referral 
Service.  This  again  is  a  new  but  flourishing 
activity  which  was  set  in  motion  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  significant  grant  from  the  United 
States  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
When  the  grant  period  expires  in  the  spring 
of  1963,  it  is  our  intention  to  continue  the 
Service  as  a  regular  feature  of  AFB's  program- 
ming. This  also  is  to  report  that  the  former 
Supervisor,  Mr.  John  Butler,  has  resigned  in 
order   to   accept   appointment   in    the   general 


social  welfare  field,  and  that  he  has  been 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Huesten  Collingwood.  I 
should  like  to  make  it  clear  again  that  this 
Service  should  not  be  construed  as  one  which 
actually  "places"  people,  but  rather  one 
through  which  either  blind  or  sighted  profes- 
sionally qualified  candidates  for  positions  can 
be  referred  to  potential  employers.  The  staff 
of  the  Foundation  strictly  refrains  from 
"recommending"  any  particular  individual  for 
a  particular  job. 

With  further  reference  to  new  personnel,  I 
also  should  like  to  announce  the  appointments 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Wolf  and  Mr.  Arthur  Olsen 
as  Regional  Representatives.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Fitzgerald,  formerly  one  of  the  regional  staff, 
has  been  named  Director  of  our  Bureau  of 
Community  Surveys. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  also  that  Dr. 
Everett  Wilcox,  Program  Specialist  in  Educa- 
tion— School  Age  Services,  has  indicated  his 
wish  to  leave  our  staff  in  order  to  accept  the 
Superintendency  of  the  Illinois  Braille  and 
Sight  Saving  School  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 
The  function  of  his  position  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  we  currently  are  reviewing  candi- 
dates  for  appointment  as   his   successor. 

A  word  about  our  research  activities:  At 
other  times  during  this  convention,  representa- 
tives of  our  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics 
have  reported  as  participants  on  programs  de- 
voted to  research  in  our  field.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  I  detail  all  of  the  projects 
in  which  we  are  involved,  and  suffice  it  to 
summarize  that  there  are  seven  major  projects 
on  the  schedule  which,  extended  over  the  next 
two  to  three  years  in  financial  terms,  will 
involve  the  expenditure  of  approximately 
$1,000,000.  Of  particular  interest,  however, 
is  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  dollars  will  be 
provided  by  government  and  private  bodies, 
other  than  the  AFB,  cooperating  with  us  in 
these  endeavors. 

Many  of  you  are  interested  each  year  in 
the   facts    with   regard    to   our   manufacturing 
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of  Talking  Books  and  the  supplying  of  special 
aids  and  appliances.  In  summary,  the  Foun- 
dation currently  is  replacing  its  studios  and 
plant  with  the  latest  equipment  and  with 
double  our  former  capacity.  We  have  con- 
tinued to  improve  production  techniques  to 
the  extent  that  we  have  been  able  to  repeat- 
edly reduce  the  cost  of  Talking  Book  records 
to  all  of  our  "customers",  which  is  of  par- 
ticular significance  to  the  U.S.  Library  of 
Congress  in  increasing  the  number  of  books 
available  through  its  Federal  appropriation. 

Our  special  aids  and  appliances  program 
continues  to  grow  steadily,  and,  of  particular 
interest  to  you  this  year  is  that  we  have 
finally  made  available  a  catalog  in  Braille. 

In  the  past  two  years,  the  Foundation  has 
encountered  very  real  operating  deficits  since 
our  expansion  and  unavoidable  increased  costs 
have  raised  expenses  faster  than  has  our  fund- 
raising  efforts  provided  net  funds.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  fortunately  maintained  stability 
through  the  receipt  of  unexpected  legacy  in- 
come. "While  our  Trustees  have  indicated  a 
general  holding  of  the  line,  the  new  budget 
just  approved  for  the  fiscal  year  which  began 
July  1  includes  provision  for  a  program  spe- 
cialist in  the  area  of  mobility  and  orientation. 
Indications  from  the  field  are  such  that  we 
believe  a  great  deal  of  progress  can  be  achieved 
in  this  area  by  making  a  specialist  available 
in  this  area.  I  also  am  happy  to  report  that 
the  new  budget  includes  an  operating  grant 
of  $5,000  toward  the  expenses  of  the  central 
office  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind. 


Now  with  regard  to  accreditation.  Last 
December  1,  our  President,  Mr.  Jansen  Noyes, 
Jr.,  released  a  general  announcement  that  the 
Trustees  had  agreed  the  Foundation  should 
endeavor  to  assist  AAWB,  AAIB  and  all  other 
appropriate  groups  in  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  basis  for  accreditation  of  service  pro- 
grams for  blind  people.  Since  that  time,  we 
have  received  many  supporting  communica- 
tions and  are  happy  to  note  that  virtually  all 
significant  groups  have  endorsed  the  idea.  For 
the  most  part,  activity  to  date  has  been  di- 
rected toward  the  securing  of  the  approxi- 
mately $250,000  which  we  believe  necessary 
to  conduct  the  study  and  reach  some  kind  of 
worthwhile  conclusion  over  a  period  of  three 
years.  Two  private  foundations,  the  Rocke- 
feller Brothers  Fund  and  the  Gustavus  and 
Louise  Pfeiffer  Research  Foundation,  have 
pledged  support.  Certain  others  are  still  con- 
sidering, and  probably  with  favorable  outcome, 
additional  support.  If  such  grants  come  some- 
where near  the  anticipated  budgetary  require- 
ment, Mr.  Noyes,  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees, 
has  indicated  that  AFB  would  begin  the  study 
and  meet  any  reasonable  deficit.  As  of  this 
moment,  Mr.  Noyes  has  not  yet  appointed  an 
advisory  committee  and  he  and  the  Executive 
Director  have  not  appointed  the  project  staflf. 
We  believe  there  will  be  a  further  progress 
announcement  in  the  early  Fall. 

As  usual,  I  wish  to  welcome,  on  behalf  of 
all  of  our  Trustees  and  staff,  your  suggestions, 
comments  or  criticisms  at  any  time. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


It  is  a  very  real  privilege  for  me  to  appear 
before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  It  is  the  first 
time,  I  believe,  in  a  great  many  years  at 
least,  that  the  Printing  House  has  had  the 
honor  of  presenting  a  report  of  its  activities 
to  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind.  We  at  the  Printing  House  feel 
most  sincerely  that  it  is  particularly  important 
that  the  professional  fields   of  work   for  the 


blind  be  kept  apprized  of  our  work,  not  only 
because  the  APH  is  the  oldest,  national  volun- 
tary agency  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  the  largest  publishing  house  for  the 
blind  in  the  world,  but  because  of  our  peculiar 
position  as  a  private  agency  which  for  more 
than  83  years  has  been  given  a  trusteeship  of 
public  funds  by  Congress  under  the  Federal 
Act  of  1879  "To  Promote  the  Education  of 
the  Blind." 
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Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  recent  years  has  to  do  with  that 
trusteeship — the  approval  on  September  22, 
1961,  of  Public  Law  87-294,  amending  the 
basic  legislation  with  regard  to  the  Federal 
Act.  This  amendment  added  four  new  pro- 
visions  to   this   important   Federal   legislation: 

1.  The  limitation  of  ceiling  of  authorization 
for  the  annual  appropriation  was  entirely 
eliminated,  thereby  making  possible  an  annual 
request  to,  and  hopefully  approval  by.  Congress 
of  yearly  appropriations  commensurate  with 
the  actual  needs  for  educational  materials  for 
the  blind,  such  appropriations  to  be  based  on 
realistic  figures  with  regard  to  not  only  pro- 
duction costs,  but  also  the  total  number  of 
children  to  be  served. 

2.  The  chief  State  school  officers  (or  their 
designees)  were  made  Ex-officio  members  of 
the  Printing  House  Board  of  Trustees  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  Act,  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  executive  heads  of  the  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  (or  their  designees),  thus  giv- 
ing equal  representation  for  purposes  of  ad- 
ministering the  Act  to  all  blind  children 
being  educated  through  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  and   its  possessions. 

3.  For  the  first  time  in  the  83  years  of  the 
Federal  Act,  provision  was  made  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds,  over  and  above  those 
for  quota  purposes,  to  be  used  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act  by  the  Printing  House. 
Heretofore,  no  funds  for  this  purpose  have 
been  available  except  as  the  Printing  House 
was  able  to  furnish  them  out  of  its  own  re- 
sources, a  situation  which  has  hampered  the 
institution  for  many  years  in  providing  needed 
and  expected  help  and  leadership  to  educators 
of  the  blind. 

4.  A  proviso  was  included  in  the  amend- 
ment stating  that  the  appropriation  is  to  be 
administered  under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and   Welfare. 

In  reporting  passage  of  this  far-reaching 
legislation,  I  want  to  extend  the  sincere  ap- 
preciation of  the  Board  and  administrative 
staff  of  the  Printing  House  to  its  many  friends 
throughout  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind, 
and  most  specifically  to  the  Legislative  Com- 


mittees of  the  AAWB  and  AAIB,  for  their 
constant  and  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Printing  House  Bill.  It  was  only  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  all  concerned  that  accomplished 
our  goal,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  needs  faced 
at  the  time. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  amending  legisla- 
tion, which  was  passed  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  87th  Congress,  through  the  aid  of  several 
interested  members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
an  amendment  was  included  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Ap- 
propriation Bill,  then  still  pending  passage, 
which  put  the  new  provisions  immediately  into 
effect  for  the  1962  fiscal  year.  Thus,  instead 
of  a  per  capita  allotment  of  about  $25.00,  the 
quota  allocations  for  the  past  school  year  have 
been  based  on  a  per  capita  of  $40.07  for  a 
total  appropriation,  including  the  $10,000 
permanent  grant,  of  $639,000,  instead  of  the 
expected  $410,000.  Additionally,  $41,000 
were  appropriated  for  administrative  purposes. 

This  quick  action  was  particularly  beneficial 
so  far  as  the  quota  allocations  for  educa- 
tional materials  were  concerned,  since  by  Sep- 
tember a  large  proportion  of  the  State  de- 
partments of  education  and  schools  for  the 
blind  had  already  used  up  their  money  for  the 
year  and  were  still  far  behind  in  being  able 
to  get  the  materials  they  needed.  It  took  a 
little  time,  however,  to  put  into  eSect  the 
benefits  of  the  new  administrative  funds.  I 
am  happy  to  report  at  this  time  that  it  has 
been  possible  for  the  Printing  House  to  create 
and  fill  three  new  staff  positions,  and  reassign 
another,  and  that  we  now  have  full-time  per- 
sonnel  for  the  following: 

2  Assistant  Braille  Editor-Field   Representa- 
tives 

1   Textbook   Consultant 

1  Tangible  Apparatus  Consultant 
plus  necessary  additional  clerical  personnel.  It 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  these  staff  people 
to  act  as  liaisons  between  the  Printing  House 
and  educators  of  blind  children,  so  that  the 
Board  and  staff  in  Louisville  may  keep  abreast 
of  educational  trends  and  needs,  and  the  ad- 
ministrators and  educators  in  the  field  may 
know  what  services  can  be  provided  to  them 
through  the  Federal  funds.  The  effectiveness 
of  this  service  can  be  summed  up  quite  simply 
as  "good  communciations,"  and  it  will  have  to 
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be  a  two-way  street  which  actively  connects 
the  Printing  House,  not  only  with  teachers 
and  educational  administrators,  but  with  the 
adult  field  of  work  for  the  blind  as  well. 

Central  Catalog  of  Volunteer-produced 
Books 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  Printing 
House  has  established  a  Central  Catalog  of 
Volunteer-produced  Books.  The  purpose  of 
this  service  is  to  provide  a  single  point  of 
cataloging  and  reference  for  the  thousands  of 
textbook  materials  produced  each  year  by  vol- 
unteers, in  all  mediums,  including  Braille, 
large  type,  and  disc  or  tape  recording.  To  do 
this,  we  have  engaged  the  help  of  the  volun- 
teers themselves  in  reporting  each  book  they 
undertake,  so  that  duplication  is  avoided  and 
the  location  of  the  books  may  be  known  for 
possible  borrowing,  etc.  This  reporting  serv- 
ice is  growing  to  amazing  proportions  each 
day,  and  I  do  not  believe  anyone  had  any  idea 
of  the  thousands  of  books  that  are  being 
produced  by  volunteers  each  year.  While  the 
magnitude  of  the  catalog  is  such  that  it  pre- 
cludes issuing  printed  catalogs,  daily  reference 
service  is  provided,  and  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
Printing  House  that  no  effort  be  spared  to 
make  the  Central  Catalog  a  truly  effective 
adjunct  to  this  important  facet  of  work  for  the 
blind. 

New  Buildings 

One  of  the  reasons  the  administration  of 
the  Act  "To  Promote  the  Education  of  the 
Blind"  was  originally  placed  with  the  Print- 
ing House  in  1879  was  because  the  institution 
had  the  buildings  and  facilities  necessary  for 
production.  It  was  therefore  designated  at 
that  time,  and  again  reiterated  in  the  latest 
legislation,  that  "no  part  of  the  appropriation 
shall  be  expended  in  the  erection  or  leasing 
of  buildings."  This  means  that  it  is  the  com- 
plete responsibility  of  the  Printing  House, 
through  its  own  funds,  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary buildings,  manufacturing  equipment  and 
other  facilities  for  manufacturing  materials 
under  the  Federal  Act.  Over  the  years,  this 
has  required  an  extensive  building  program, 
particularly  in  the  last  15 -odd  years.  Since 
1949,  extensive  additions  to  the  original  build- 
ings have  been  added,  amounting  to  over 
70,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  at  a  cost  of 


some  $680,000.  Currently,  in  order  to  meet 
the  demand  for  expanded  services  now  pos- 
sible under  the  Federal  appropriation,  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  another  building  program, 
which  will  add  over  40,000  square  feet  of 
gross  floor  space  to  the  factory  annex,  storage 
and  shipping  areas,  and  thereby  also  make 
possible  the  rearrangement  and  relief  of 
crowded  areas  in  the  Braille  embossing  and 
proofreading  departments,  and  in  the  office 
and  administration  building.  It  is  our  present 
hope  that  this  construction  will  be  completed 
and  in  use  by  January,  1963,  at  a  total  cost 
of  approximately  $440,000. 

Lavender  Writer 

And  now  to  answer  some  of  your  many 
questions  about  the  Lavender  Braillewriter,  the 
so-called  "plastic  machine."  Over  the  past 
several  years,  we  have  given  progress  reports 
on  the  developmental  research  on  this  writer. 
It  is  my  distinct  pleasure  this  year  to  be  able 
to  announce  to  you  that  the  Lavender  writer 
is  an  accomplished  fact.  Not  only  has  the 
prototype  been  completed  and  accepted,  but 
the  tooling-up  for  production  has  been  fin- 
ished, and  we  have  actually  produced  some 
30-odd  of  the  machines  and  have  had  them 
out  for  field-testing  for  the  past  several  months 
at  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind.  A  sample 
of  this  machine  has  also  been  available  in  the 
Printing  House  exhibit  at  this  Convention  for 
your  examination.  It  is  our  present  plan  to 
go  into  full  production  on  these  machines  by 
fall,  for  delivery  by  January,  1963.  The 
projected  price  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$45.00,  which  will  cover  only  the  actual  ma- 
terials and  labor  involved  for  manufacturing 
the  machines,  since  $95,000  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  tools,  dies,  etc.,  has  been  paid  for 
out  of  funds  donated  to  the  Printing  House. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  may  I  once  again  express  the 
sincere  appreciation  and  thanks  of  the  Print- 
ing House  to  all  of  you,  and  particularly  to 
the  AAWB  Legislative  Committee,  who  came 
to  the  fore  so  wholeheartedly  and  effectively 
in  aiding  the  passage  of  the  Federal  legislation 
last  fall.  The  Printing  House  pledges  itself 
to  use  as  wisely  and  effectively  as  possible  the 
new  funds  granted  by  Congress  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  services  for  the 
education  of   blind  children. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL 
FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  New  York  City,  Chairman,  United   States  Delegation 


It  is  my  privilege  to  express  to  you  the 
sincere  regret  of  President  Edwin  A.  Baker 
that  he  cannot  be  here  in  person  to  present 
the  report  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  Blind.  He,  as  you  probably  know, 
is  departing  shortly  for  Europe  in  anticipation 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
that  body,  and  has  asked  that  I  convey  not 
only  his  report  but  also  his  greetings.  I 
have  in  hand  a  brief  report  prepared  by  Mr. 
John  Jarvis  of  London,  Secretary-General  of 
the  WCWB,  which  after  its  reading  will  be 
amplified  by  excerpts  from  a  letter  written  by 
Colonel  Baker  himself. 

World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 

Blind  Report  to  the  1962  Convention 

of  the  American  Association  of 

Workers  for  the  Blind 

"Since  your  last  Convention,  the  World 
Council  has  done  its  best  to  live  up  to  its 
objective  of  providing  a  means  of  consulta- 
tion among  workers  for  the  blind  in  its  mem- 
ber countries  throughout  the  world. 

"In  August,  1961,  Mr.  John  Jarvis,  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  Council,  attended  the  first 
Training  Course  for  Home  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  in  Norway  in  order  to  convey  to  our 
colleagues  there  some  of  the  experience 
gathered  from  countries  in  which  home  teach- 
ing  is   a  more   highly  developed   profession. 

"In  June,  1962,  the  Council's  Committee 
on  Technical  Appliances,  of  which  the  pres- 
ent reporter  is  Chairman,  was  privileged  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  the  most  ambitious  con- 
ference on  the  relations  between  technology 
and  blindness  ever  to  have  been  undertaken, 
and  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  enabling  us  to 
be  associated  with  such  an  historic  gathering 
whose  aim  coincides  so  closely  with  those  of 
the  World   Council. 

"The  Committee  on  Professional  and  Urban 
Employment  has  just  completed  an  illustrated 
brochure  designed  to  make  available  to  work- 


ers for  the  blind,  and  also  to  employers,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  the  experience  gained 
in  those  countries  in  which  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  blind  people  work  alongside  the  "see- 
ing" in  industry,  in  clerical  work  and  in  the 
higher  professions. 

"Our  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  has  been  engaged  this  year  in  an 
even  greater  effort  in  the  field  of  international 
public  relations.  It  was  responsible  for  per- 
suading the  World  Health  Organization  to 
accept  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  blind- 
ness as  the  theme  for  World  Health  Day,  1962. 
All  plans  for  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  were 
made  in  the  closest  consultation  with  us,  and 
its  success  has  exceeded  our  expectations.  Our 
colleagues  in  India  tell  us,  for  instance,  that 
no  publicity  drive  in  their  country  has  ever 
reached  the  magnitude  of  this  effort,  and  in 
Nigeria  the  meetings  ranged  from  an  enormous 
gathering  in  the  Federal  capital,  where  the 
Prime  Minister  addressed  an  audience  of 
5,000  people,  right  down  to  assemblies  in 
hundreds  of  tiny  villages.  We  are  convinced 
that  such  outstanding  enthusiasm  must  on  no 
account  be  allowed  to  cool  off,  and  that  the 
close  cooperation  between  workers  for  the 
blind,  their  colleagues  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  Government  authorities  at  all 
levels,  must  continue  as  a  permanent  feature 
of  our  activities   in  the  prevention  field. 

"As  far  as  the  education  of  blind  children 
is  concerned,  we  are  now  on  the  eve  of  an 
equally  momentous  effort,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  this  Convention,  notably  Dr.  Edward 
Waterhouse,  have  already  rendered  outstanding 
service  in  paving  the  way  for  the  Third  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind 
Youth.  This  will  take  place  in  Hanover, 
Germany,  from  6th  to  18th  of  August  of  this 
year,  and  will  tackle  more  vigorously  than 
ever  before  the  vast  problems  which  confront 
our  many  friends  who  are  striving  to  provide 
better  facilities  for  the  education  of  blind 
youngsters  in  the  developing  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 
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"The  World  Council  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  fact  that  it  has  an  impor- 
tant part  to  play  in  wider  international  con- 
sultation, not  only  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
of  the  handicapped,  but  in  that  of  social  work 
generally.  We  therefore  sent  a  representative 
to  a  conference  on  the  permanent  after-effects 
of  imprisonment  and  deportation,  convened  by 
the  World  Veterans  Federation  in  Holland 
last  year,  and  one  of  our  members  in  Brazil 
is  to  represent  us  at  the  next  International 
Conference  of  Social  Work  which  is  to  take 
place  there  in  August  of  this  year  and  with 
whose  preparation  she  has  had  a  great  deal 
to  do. 

"In  all  this  vital  work,  the  World  Council 
cannot,  of  course,  allow  itself  to  carry  passen- 
gers who  fail  to  contribute  adequately  to  its 
endeavours,  and,  during  the  past  three  years, 
three  or  four  countries  have  withdrawn  from 
it  by  omitting  to  remain  in  good  standing. 
Fortunately,  however,  they  have  already  been 
replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  new  member 
countries,  and  this  year  we  have  welcomed 
Guatemala,  Hungary,  Nigeria  and  Syria  to 
full  membership,  with  the  result  that  some 
45  countries  are  still  in  membership  at  this 
moment." 

Respeafully  submitted, 

J.  E.  Jarvis,  Secretary-General 


President  Baker  asked  that  the  following 
comments  be  added:  He  expresses  the  World 
Council's  deep  appreciation  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  and  the  Royal 
Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind  for  their 
particular  efforts  to  develop  progress  on  behalf 
of  blind  persons  in  Latin  America  and  Nigeria 
respectively.  He  also  hopes  that  this  group 
will  be  interested  in  assisting  in  some  manner 


with  the  financing  of  the  Louis  Braille  birth- 
place in  Coupvrait,  France,  which  as  you  know 
is  an  international  shrine. 

As  titular  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  WCWB,  this  reporter  should 
like  to  add  the  following  information:  The 
United  States  delegation  for  a  number  of  years 
has  been  made  up  through  the  appointment  of 
individuals  and  the  payment  of  annual  dues 
as  follows :  Two  persons  named  by  the  AAWB 
and  one  person  each  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  Overseas  Blind,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  The  holders 
of  the  six  seats  currently  are:  Jake  Jacobson, 
Dr.  Gordon  Connor,  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Eric 
T.  Boulter,  J.  M.  WooUey,  and  Dr.  Jacobus 
tenBroeck. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  WCWB 
— its  governing  body — is  made  up  by  repre- 
sentatives of  geographic  regions  rather  than 
of  nations.  The  North  American  Region,  de- 
fined as  all  countries  north  of  Panama  in  this 
hemisphere,  presently  is  represented  on  the 
Executive  Committee  by  the  following:  Col. 
Edwin  A.  Baker  of  Canada;  Senora  Elisa  de 
Stahl  of  Guatemala;  Eric  Boulter,  Max  Woolly 
and  M.  Robert  Barnett  of  the  United  States. 
As  you  know,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
WCWB  meets  every  five  years.  Its  next 
meeting  is  scheduled  for  August  of  1964  in 
New  York  City.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  share 
a  feeling  of  warm  enthusiasm  over  the  pros- 
pects of  receiving  our  colleagues  from  all  over 
the  world  at  a  meeting  in  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edwin  A.  Baker 

J.  E.  Jarvis 

M.  Robert  Barnett 
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ALFRED  ALLEN  MEMORIAL  MEMBERSHIP  LUNCHEON 


On  Monday  noon,  July  9,  the  Alfred  Allen 
Memorial  Membership  Luncheon  was  held  in 
the  Rainbow  Room,  with  Dr.  Norman  M. 
Yoder,  Commissioner,  Office  for  the  Blind, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Membership  Committee,  serving  as  Toast- 
master. 

Following  Dr.  Yoder's  reading  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Membership  Committee  (see 
page  128),  Mr.  H.  A.  Wood,  Immediate 
Past-president   of   the   AAWB,   and   Executive 


Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  presented  the  Alfred 
Allen  Memorial  Award  to  Mrs.  Annie  B.  F. 
Johnson,  recently  retired  from  her  position  as 
an  outstanding  caseworker  for  the  Commission. 
(For  presentation  and  response,  see  pages 
141-143). 

The  session  concluded  with  an  address  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Christensen,  Director,  New  Zea- 
land Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Auckland,  New 
Zealand.      (See   pages    143-147). 


Hind  Inc. 


Presents  to 


®l|f  Altreii  Mini  Jietti0riiil  Kmmh 


in    Appreciation    of  Outsfonding   Service   to   8iind   Persons 

Presented  Tiiis  9th  Day  of  Juiy,  i962 
in  tl^e  City  of  Cfeveiand,  Qh\o 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  ALFRED  ALLEN  AWARD 

TO 
MRS.  ANNIE  B.  JOHNSON 

H.  A.  Wood,  AAWB  Immediate  Past-president 

Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina  Ccmmission  for  the  Blind 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


My  condition  at  the  moment  can  best  be 
described  by  using  a  typical  North  Carolina 
expression  that  is  free  from  microorganisms: 
I  am  in  the  middle  of  a  helluva  fix.  Just  like 
Ole  Zeke  Wood,  an  ancestor  of  mine.  You 
see  we  write  our  own  history  books  in  North 
Carolina.  Right  now  we  are  celebrating  the 
Tercentenary  of  the  War  Between  the  States, 
which  some  of  you  Yankees  still  call  "The 
Civil  War."  Well,  if  you  could  have  seen 
and  heard  about  some  of  the  events  that  hap- 
pened down  home,  you  would  know  that 
there  wasn't  anything  civil  about  the  fracas. 
But  last  week,  on  a  professional  basis,  I  par- 
ticipated in  an  Old  Fashioned  Fourth  of  July 
Celebration  at  Fort  Fisher.  What  were  we 
celebrating  on  the  Fourth  of  July?  The 
Battle  of  Fort  Fisher  which  happened  in 
1865 — more  than  100  years  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Do  you  think  we  were 
celebrating  The  FALL  of  Fort  Fisher?  Not 
on  your  life.  We  had  a  mock  battle  between 
the  Yankee  Navy  and  the  Confederate  Gun 
Batteries  of  Fort  Fisher.  You  should  have 
been  there  and  witnessed  the  exposure  of  a 
long  existing  historical  myth.  When  the  battle 
was  over,  Fort  Fisher  still  stood.  ...  I  know 
because  I  ate  a  barbecue  supper  right  between 
two  cannons  that  were  still  hot  from  firing! 

I  have  to  correct  another  historical  state- 
ment: We  have  all  over  Confederate  monu- 
ments back  home  the  inscription:  "First  at 
Bull  Run;  fartherest  at  Gettysburg;  and  last 
at  Appomatox."  Well,  the  boys  who  wrote 
that  got  a  little  carried  away.  They  didn't 
know  about  my  ancestor,  Ole  Zeke.  In  case 
I  lost  you  back  there,  I  started  ofl  to  say  that 
I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  helluva  fix  .  .  . 
just  like  my  ancestor,  Ole  Zeke.  Zeke  couldn't 
make  up  his  mind  which  side  to  fight  for; 
so  he  put  on  a  Yankee  Blue  Coat  and  Con- 


federate Grey  Britches  .  .  .  and  both  sides 
shot  at  him! 

The  program  most  of  you  read  stated  that 
Judge  Sam  M.  Cathey,  Chairman  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
would  make  this  presentation.  I  am  not  a 
substitute  for  Sam  Cathey.  Nobody  can  sub- 
stitute for  Sam.  I  am  a  replacement.  I  told 
Judge  Sam  this  when  he  found  out  that  he 
couldn't  be  here  today,  and  he  said,  "Nonsense, 
Henry.  Just  tell  the  folks  about  Ella  Mae  being 
in  my  court  the  other  day,  and  you'll  be  okay." 
The  story  Judge  Sam  had  reference  to  was 
this:  Ella  Mae  had  been  cited  to  Sam's  Court 
on  a  minor  charge  that  happened  the  Saturday 
night  before,  for  expertly  wielding  a  little  ole 
knife  that,  somehow  accidently  and  playfully, 
had  cut  her  boy  friend's  throat.  Because  of 
his  keen  perception  developed  from  experi- 
ence over  a  quarter  of  century  in  matters  of 
this  trivial  nature.  Judge  asked,  "Ella  Mae, 
are  you  going  to  have  a  baby?"  And  Ella  Mae 
replied,  "No  suh.  Judge,  I'se  jist  carrying  this 
for  a  friend."  So  I'm  just  carrying  this  de- 
lightful responsibility  for  two  dear  friends  of 
mine. 

Now  the  second  circumstance  that  puts  me 
in  the  middle  of  a  fix  is  that  I  am  supposed 
to  talk  about  a  woman.  Now  that's  no  small 
assignment,  because  I  believe  that,  even  if  a 
man  could  understand  women,  he  still  wouldn't 
believe  it! 

I  would  like  to  say  to  our  distinguished 
speaker,  Mr.  Christiansen,  that  my  remarks 
are  premediated,  because  to  me  some  of  the 
presentation  speeches  at  these  award  functions 
sound  like  obituaries.  I  do  not  consider  that 
we  are  HOLDING  A  WAKE  for  Mrs.  Johnson. 
She's  still  a  girl — in  fact,  she  has  not  only 
kept  her  girlish  figure — she's  doubled  it!  In- 
cidentally,  Mr.    Christiansen,   you    might   con- 
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sider  correcting  a  little  of  your  "Down 
Under"  history.  Remember  when  we  sang 
"Waltzing  Matilda"  on  the  bus  coming  back 
to  Rome  from  the  Tivoli  Gardens?  Well, 
since  then,  I've  found  out  that  waltzing  was 
not  the  only  thing  that  happened  to  Matilda. 

Seriously,  our  Guest  of  Honor  and  the  Re- 
cipient of  the  Alfred  Allen  Award,  is  a  re- 
markable woman.  She  has  more  "Firsts"  than 
most  anybody  I  know.     Here  are  just  a  few: 

(a)  She  was  the  first  teacher  at  the  North 
Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  who 
taught  classes  while  she  was  still  a  student  in 
high   school   there.      Salary — $4.00  a  month! 

(b)  She  was  the  first  blind  person  to  pass  the 
State  Teacher's  Examination  with  a  grade  "A" 
Certificate.  Of  course  she  did  not  get  a  job, 
because  members  of  local  school  boards  where 
she  applied  could  not  believe  that  a  person 
who  could  not  see  could  teach  children  who 
could  see!  (c)  She  was  the  first  female  blind 
student  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Work  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. This  she  did  with  only  a  high  school 
diploma  and  TWENTY  YEARS  after  she  had 
been  graduated  from  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind!  (d)  She  was  the  first  blind  person  to 
get  a  WPA  "Home  Teaching  Project  for  the 
Blind"  set  up  under  the  Roosevelt  Adminis- 
tration. You  can  guess  who  was  the  director 
of  the  project,  (e)  She  was  the  first  Blind 
Social  Caseworker  employed  by  the  North 
Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  she 
has  helped  this  work  grow  until  we  now  have 
a  staff  of  41  Social  Caseworkers.  (f)  She 
was  the  first  blind  person  in  North  Carolina 
to  have  an  edition  of  poems  published.  She 
has  had  two  volumes  of  poems  published — 
and  some  of  her  poems  have  appeared  in 
"American  Anthology".  In  the  interim,  and 
probably  because  she  had  time  on  her  hands, 


she  managed  to  raise  four  children.  And  so 
the  saga  goes. 

I  must  relate  one  experience  I  had  with 
Miss  Annie  B.,  as  we  affectionately  call  her. 
A  month  after  I  was  appointed  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  in  1947,  I  dis- 
covered that  one  service  program  was  being 
carried  out  in  each  territory  in  accordance 
with  the  convictions  of  each  social  caseworker. 
When  I  attempted  to  standardize  the  program, 
I  ran  head-on  into  differences  with  Miss  Annie 
B.  She  was  a  maverick!  I  learned  that  she 
was  having  a  meeting  of  the  caseworkers  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  I  went 
to  the  meeting,  but  got  there  a  little  late. 
When  I  walked  in.  Miss  Annie  B.  was  giving 
me  hell.  I  interrupted  her  to  say  that  I  was 
present.  She  replied,  "Fine.  Now  you  can 
her  what  I've  got  to  say."  And  she  went  on 
to  say  it.  Her  ideas  were  so  good  that  we 
abandoned  most  of  mine  and  adopted  hers. 

I  know  that  Alfred  Allen  is  as  pleased  and 
happy  over  this  occasion  as  all  of  us  are.  And 
on  behalf  of  the  Award's  Committee  of 
AAWB,  it  is  my  honor  to  present  to  this  Life 
Member  of  AAWB,  mother,  teacher,  poetess, 
rehabilitation  counselor,  social  worker,  pioneer, 
and  my  cherished  friend,  the  Alfred  Allen 
Award. 

And  in  so  doing,  I  want  to  paraphrase  the 
central  theme  of  her  poetry  in  these  words: 

"If  any  little  word  of  ours  can  make  one 

life  the  brighter, 
If  any  little  song  of  ours  can  make  one 

heart  the  lighter, 
God  help  us  to  speak  that  little  word 
And  take  our  bit  of  singing, 
And  drop  it  in  some  lonely  vale. 
And  set  the  echoes  ringing." 

May  the  Good  Lord  take  a  liking  to  you. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  ALFRED  ALLEN  AWARD 

Mrs.  Annie  B.  F.  Johnson,  Caseworker    (retired) 
North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Burlington,  North   Carolina 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Wood.  I  don't  know  what 
to  say.  I  thought  I  knew  when  I  considered 
this,  but  I  don't  now,  because  I  had  prepared 


for  my  obituary  and  I  wanted  to  make  a 
response  to  that.  I  think  that  some  of  our 
North  Carolina  members  are  surprised  that  I 
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don't  know  what  to  say,  because  they  expected 
me  to  play  a  little  game.  I  cannot  do  that 
now;  this  is  too  serious. 

I  knew  Mr.  Alfred  Allen.  Mr.  Allen 
helped  me  a  great  deal  in  my  thinking  and  in 
my  work,  which  perhaps  Mr.  Wood  never 
knew  about.  You  see,  you  are  supposed  to 
consult  your  boss,  but  I  was  never  exactly  a 
conformist,  and  I  didn't  .  .  .  but,  anyway,  Mr. 
Alfred  Allen  was  one  of  my  cherished  friends, 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  known  him. 

I  just  feel  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
say  anything  that  Mr.  Wood  has  not  already 
said,  because  he  has  covered  all,  every  phase, 
of  my  life.  All  my  life  I  have  been  the  ex- 
ception, and  I  guess  I  have  been  most  fortu- 
nate in  being  an  exception.  Speaking  of  my 
years  of  service,  I  have  had  almost  thirty  years, 
because  I  tacght  way  back  when  I  guess  I 
wasn't  old  enough  to  teach.     Anyway,  I  feel 


that  my  life  has  been  nothing  short  of  a  mir- 
acle. I  had  so  many  close  calls  in  my  early 
years,  that  I  know  that  my  life  has  been  pretty 
well  ordained  for  just  service  as  I  have  en- 
deavored to  render.  I  want  to  say  a  humble 
and  sincere  "thank  you"  to  and  for,  all  those 
people  who  have  done  so  much  to  help  me.  I 
could  never  have  made  it  without  the  help  my 
colleagues  and  friends  have  rendered.  Some 
of  them  think  that  they  have  done  nothing, 
but  their,  and  your,  moral  support  means  a 
great  deal.  So  I  say  "thank  you"  for  paying 
your  $3.60  to  come  here  today  to  see  me  get 
this  Award.  Thank  you  for  your  faith  in  me. 
I  also  want  to  say  to  my  ex-Boss  that  he 
need  not  think  that  he  is  going  to  put  me 
on  a  shelf.  In  the  first  place,  he  can't  lift 
me  up  there,  and  I  am  not  going  to  get  up 
there  by  myself,  but  am  going  to  be  seeking 
and  seizing  every  opportunity  that  presents 
itself  to  do  service  to  my  fellow  men. 


ADDRESS  TO  MEMBERSHIP  LUNCHEON 

E.  W.  Christiansen,  Director 
New  Zealand  Foundation   for  the  Blind,  Aukland,  New  Zealand 


Dr.  Yoder,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Distinguished 
Guests  and  Members: 

Thank  you  for  your  very  fine  introduction. 
It  makes  me  feel  a  little  more  nervous  than  I 
was  before  you  started.  I  am  not  used  to 
having  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  such  a  large 
gathering  as  this.  We  have  a  relatively  small 
country,  although  our  work  is  every  bit  as 
dedicated   and  interested  as   you  are. 

I  think  before  I  continue  I  want  to  take 
you  up  on  this  history  question  of  yours.  If 
you  can  arrange  to  alter  your  geography,  I 
shall  arrange  to  alter  our  history.  You  see, 
there  are  1200  miles  of  ocean  between  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  and  I  would  not 
like  to  place  Virginia  up  in  Nebraska.  But 
1  shall  forgive  you. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  to  speak  to  you. 
I  notice  I  am  down  on  the  program  to  give 
an  address.  To  me,  an  address  is  something 
very  formal,  something  that  one  should  say 
that  leaves  a  message  in  everyone's  heart.  I  do 


not  intend  to  do  that,  to  try  to  outdo  some 
of  your  own  speakers,  but  I  will  take  the  op- 
portunity of  telling  you  something  of  our  pro- 
gram as  we  operate  it  in  New  Zealand. 

Firstly,  perhaps  you  might  wonder  why  I, 
from  a  country  so  far  away,  am  a  member  of 
this  organization.  I  ask  you  only  to  think 
back  as  far  as  last  night  to  the  address  given 
by  your  new  Executive  Secretary.  Take  heed 
of  what  he  says,  and  act  upon  it.  This  is 
your  organization;  if  you  work  for  it,  it  will 
work  for  you.  And  if  it  works  for  you,  the 
work  of  the  blind  in  this  and  other  countries 
can  do  nothing  else  but  progress. 

Now  in  New  Zealand  we  attempt  to  do 
what  we  can  for  our  blind  community.  We 
do  not  attempt  to  look  after  them  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave;  that  is  not  our  function, 
and  I  do  not  think  it's  anyone's  function.  What 
we  attempt  to  do  is  to  do  or  make  them  what 
I  consider,  myself,  a  normal  citizen  doing  a 
normal  job.     That's  our  function  in  life.    Our 
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organization  was  started  in  1889,  so  as  years 
go,  it  is  a  fairly  lengthy  one  from  a  service 
point  of  view.  We  commence  with  the  reg- 
istration program  that  we  are  able  to  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  covers  95  to  98 
per  cent  of  the  blind  people  in  New  Zealand. 
This  has  given  us  the  opportunity  of  studying 
statistics  of  the  causes  of  blindness  and  to 
know  where  best  to  spend  what  monies 
we  have  available.  There  is  no  compulsory 
registration  in  New  Zealand;  the  only  com- 
pulsion is  that  every  child  on  reaching  the  age 
of  six  must  attend  some  school.  Now  if  that 
child  happens  to  be  blind  or  if  sight  is  so 
insufificient  as  to  warrant  his  going  to  a  blind 
school,  we  automatically  will  catch  up  with 
him  around  about  that  date. 

In  the  last  15  years  I  have  had  not  one  child 
come  into  our  school  that  we  have  had  no 
previous  knowledge  of.  That  does  help  us 
tremendously,  because  in  operating  our  wel- 
fare service  we  divide  our  country  into  15 
regions.  We  have  established  in  each  region 
a  resident  welfare  officer,  who  must,  or  she 
must,  whether  blind  or  sighted,  visit  every 
person  in  this  region  at  least  once  every 
three  months,  and  send  to  us  a  formal  re- 
port of  the  house  that  they  have  so  visited. 
Now,  because  the  regions  are  fairly  large,  we 
also  break  those  down  into  subregions,  where 
we  have  what  we  call  advisory  committtees,  or 
advisory  councils.  They  are,  in  the  main, 
small  groups  of  businessmen,  who  might  be 
members  of  the  Lion's  Club  or  Rotary  Club, 
of  some  other  service  club,  that  would  cheer 
that  small  group.  They  in  turn  will  contact 
and  provide  a  social  service  to  the  blind 
people  in  that  area  so  that,  just  because  they 
are  separated  from  any  actual  service  pro- 
gram, they  do  not   feel   isolated   in  any  way. 

We  can  also  keep  fairly  up  to  date  with 
information  that  is  required  to  continue  our 
program  in  other  respects.  For  instance,  we 
operate  the  only  national,  actually  the  only, 
library  for  the  blind  in  the  country.  All 
Moon,  Braille  and  Talking  Books  must  go  out 
through  this  particular  source.  To  insure  that 
the  recipients  are  getting  the  service  they 
want,  we  have  these  "committees  and  welfare 
officers,"  as  we  call  them,  "home  teachers"  as 
you  call  them.  It  insures  that  we  do  not  fall 
by  the  wayside.     And,  believe  me,  these  com- 


mittees of  businessmen  are  very  critical  in 
their  outlook,  very  critical  in  any  failure  of 
service  that  we  might  make.  We  will  want 
it  that  way,  because  it  is  the  only  way  we 
can  continue  to  give  the  service  as  it  should 
be. 

We  do  not  have  large  numbers  of  people,  as 
I  mentioned  before,  as  you  have  in  the  United 
States;  our  total  population  in  New  Zealand  is 
only  2,500,000  people.  We  have  2,700  reg- 
tered  blind  people.  Our  registration  is  up-to- 
date  within  seven  days,  at  any  given  time.  We 
maintain  a  complete  check  of  all  passings 
away  or  new  registrants  or  any  fallings  by  the 
wayside.  We  can  also  give  you  a  detailed 
analysis  of  ten  different  causes  of  blindness  at 
any  particular  time,  and  what  areas  they  come 
under.  We  find  that  we  can  do  this  only  be- 
cause the  ophthalmologists  and  doctors  in  the 
country  will  supply  us  with  the  information 
we  require.  It  has  been  a  long  up-hill  battle 
to  get  it,  but  we  have  got  it,  and,  quite 
frankly,  we  got  it  by  blackmail.  Our  ophthal- 
mologists do  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  carry 
out  some  of  their  programs.  For  their  pre- 
vention of  blindness  program  we  have  sup- 
plied them  with  those  funds.  But  we  demand 
their  pound  of  flesh  in  return  and  we  get  it 
by  getting  notification  of  those  cases  that 
should  come  before  us.  In  return,  apart  from 
the  funds  we  supply  them  with  for  some  of 
the  programs,  we  are  able  to  give  them  de- 
tails of  any  particular  type  of  blindness  that 
they  might  require.  Where  they  can  get 
notification  from  overseas,  or  in  their  own  re- 
search programs,  that  there  is  some  method  of 
saving  sight  by  surgery  or  some  other  means, 
they  can  telephone  us  and,  within  a  few  days, 
we  can  tell  them  the  number  of  cases  of  that 
particular  type  of  disease,  what  part  of  the 
country  it  is  coming  on,  and  who  the  pharma- 
cist is  that  is  attending  that  case. 

We  do  not  divulge  the  names  without  per- 
mission of  the  blind  person  concerned.  We 
consider  that  our  registration  is  a  personal 
matter  to  the  blind  person  and  is  not  to  be 
divulged  without  their  permission.  But,  in 
only  very,  very  few  cases,  permission  is  with- 
held of  the  name,  because  the  patients  realize 
it  is  helping  others  who  are  coming  after  and 
might  perhaps  in  turn  save  sight  for  someone. 
We  operate  after   our  welfare   service   comes 
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into  being,  particularly  on  the  children's  side, 
a  small  preschool  unit  where  those  children 
that  require  a  little  bit  of  extra  help  before 
they  go  on  to  formal  school  are  brought  in. 
We  do  not  believe  in  taking  the  child  away 
from  home  if  it  can  be  avoided.  There  is 
nothing  any  institution  or  any  organization,  it 
does  not  matter  how  good  it  is,  can  replace 
in  the  way  of  home  love.  We  want  to  see 
that  preserved;  we  do  everything  we  can  to 
preserve  it.  And  those  children  that  do  come 
to  us  a  month  or  two  to  six  months  prior  to 
going  to  formal  schooling  come  for  very  spe- 
cial reasons. 

Because  of  the  geography  of  New  Zealand, 
we  operate  a  residential  school  in  the  main, 
although  we  do  have  a  few  day  pupils  com- 
ing to  and  from  in  the  near  suburbs.  That 
residential  school  is  operated  at  what  you 
would  probably  call  grade  level.  When  I 
took  over  I  found  that  all  education  was  pro- 
moted through  our  school  right  through  to  the 
university.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  good 
in  our  particular  circumstances.  I  felt  that 
if  we  operated  through  the  grade  school  level, 
then  integrated  our  children  into  what  we 
call  secondary  schools,  what  you  call  high 
schools  at  that  level,  they  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  being  able  to  fit  into  the  general 
program  of  living.  They  would  not  feel  that 
they  are  virtually  social  outcasts  after  having 
lived  under  the  sheltered  policy  and  then  have 
to  go  out  in  the  world. 

That  program  under  our  conditions  has 
worked  out  exceptionally  well.  The  reasons  I 
feel  are  this:  we  still  retain  the  children  on  a 
residential  basis.  They  go  out  to  normal  sec- 
ondary school  during  the  day,  and  we  provide 
during  the  evening,  four  evenings  a  week,  a 
special  team  of  teachers  who  come  in  and  give 
them  two  hours  coaching  on  their  day's  sub- 
ject, so  that  they  are  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  school.  In  the  main,  we  have 
been  very,  very  successful  in  that  project.  It 
also  helps  us  when  we  come  to  the  next  stage, 
that  is,  placement.  Placement  in  this  field 
professionally,  wherever  it  might  be,  depends: 
firstly,  on  the  person  you  are  placing;  secondly, 
on  the  placement  officer,  and  what  you  have 
been  able  to  achieve  prior  to  that. 

The  integration  of  our  children  at  second- 
ary school  level  has  basically  achieved  what  we 


set  out  to  do.  It  has  given  them  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  sighted  children  operate,  why 
they  think  this,  and  why  they  think  that.  But 
the  greatest  thing  that  it  has  done  is  giving 
the  sighted  children  the  knowledge  of  what 
a  blind  person  can  do.  A  blind  person,  prop- 
erly coached,  all  things  being  equal,  has  no 
more  limitation  than  a  sighted  person.  It  is 
also  a  help  later  on  when  these  other  sighted 
boys  who  have  gone  to  school  have  reached 
executive  positions  in  industry,  and  our  place- 
ment officer  goes  along  and  says,  "I  have  a 
boy  here  who  will  fit  into  your  program." 
He  does  not  have  to  sell  them  beyond  that,  be- 
cause he  went  to  school  with  the  blind  boy 
and  he  knew  what  he  could  do. 

But  you  cannot  carry  that  program  out 
unless  the  blind  child  has  had  the  basic  edu- 
cational grounding  that  will  fit  him  into  the 
program.  Do  not  make  the  mistake,  as  I  did 
once,  of  sending  a  boy  to  school  when  he 
could  not  cope  with  it.  That  not  only  frus- 
trated the  boy,  but  frustrated  the  teacher  and 
nearly  destroyed  the  program.  Make  sure  you 
are  doing  the  right  thing  by  both  sides,  because 
it  is  both  sides  that  count. 

On  the  normal  secondary  school  level,  we 
will  transfer  the  boys  and  girls  to  university 
if  they  seek  university  education.  From  the 
university,  if  they  want  further  education,  we 
will  finance  the  program  overseas.  I  have  two 
boys  in  England  at  the  moment.  Each  boy 
will  cost  me  about  $9,000  by  the  time  he 
returns  to  New  Zealand.  That  is  a  large 
amount  in  anyone's  language,  but,  if  we  can 
spend  $9,000  on  higher  education  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  we  can  save  $39,000 
over  the  next  twenty  years  or  thirty  years, 
because  we  have  an  independent  citizen.  And 
is  it  not  better  to  look  at  it  that  way,  than 
what  it  is  costing  you  today.  Look  at  what 
it  is  costing  today,  and  then  assess  it  against 
what  it  is  saving  you  tomorrow.  I  think  that 
is  the  better  way  of  looking  at  it. 

For  those  who  have  not  the  academic  quali- 
fications to  go  up  into  university,  we  provide 
a  workshop  program.  It  is  what  is  normally 
called  a  "sheltered  workshop."  It  is  not  a 
"terminal  workshop."  Both  names  I  hate  and 
deplore,  and  I  think  the  sooner  they  are  tradi- 
cated  from  our  work  the  more  progress  we  are 
going  to  have.     I  can  see  no  reason  why  any 
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person,  however  handicapped,  should  have  to 
go  into  a  sheltered  or  terminal  workshop. 
Immediately  they  step  inside  these  doors,  you 
have  caused  a  psychological  problem  that  you 
cannot  get  over.  You  have  told  them,  in  effect, 
that  they  are  only  half  use  to  the  community, 
or  25  per  cent  use  to  the  community,  or  no 
use  at  all.  So  you  have  found  a  niche  for 
them  where  it  does  not  really  matter.  It  does 
matter,  if  you  can  send  a  boy  out  to  industry 
to  work  in  industry  as  a  economic  unit. 
There's  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't  work  in 
an  ordinary  workshop  for  the  blind,  as  an 
economic  unit.  Even  if  you  have  to  increase 
your  sighted  staff  so  it  becomes  par  with  the 
blind  staff,  what  does  it  matter?  If  you  can 
cut  your  losses,  as  I  have  done,  from  40  per 
cent  on  my  annual  turnover  to  less  than  10 
per  cent  on  my  annual  turnover,  I  have  got 
30  per  cent  more  for  the  rest  of  my  program. 
And  is  it  not  that  worthwhile?  Is  it  not 
worthwhile  to  the  worker  to  feel  that  he  is 
an  economic  unit,  rather  than  a  person  forced 
to  be  employed  in  some  workshop  especially 
designated  for  handicapped  people?  Let  us 
get  our  thinking  straight,  for  goodness  sake. 

For  those  who  have  reached  the  stage  where 
they  no  longer  wish  to  go  on  an  employment 
basis,  we  have  our  residential  homes  for  old 
people.  They  are  situated  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  to  meet  the  need  as  it  arises.  We 
try  not  to  introduce  any  type  of  community 
living,  because  again  I  think  that  destroys  the 
community  as  a  whole.  We  feel  that  only 
those  people  that  really  have  to  go  to  a  resi- 
dential home  should  go;  we  prefer  to  maintain 
them  in  their  own  residences  on  a  welfare 
basis  if  we  can.  And  that  is  part  of  the  job 
of  our  traveling  welfare  officers  to  see  that  that 
is  done. 

But,  unfortunately,  age  takes  it's  toll  of  all 
of  us,  and  there  are  times  when  there  is 
nothing  else  left.  So  we  do  have  three  old 
peoples  homes,  one  as  a  double  unit,  serving 
both  men  and  women  in  the  South  Island, 
while  the  ones  in  the  North  Island  have  two 
separate  buildings.  We  have  built  these 
homes  on  what  some  people  call  a  luxury 
basis.  Now  it  depends  on  what  your  idea  of 
a  luxury  basis  is.  To  me,  it  is  not;  it  is  normal 
living.  I  can  remember  when  I  was  younger 
and    single    living   at    home,    what    I    wanted 


most  was  a  bedroom  of  my  own,  that  I  could 
sleep  in,  that  I  could  work  in,  that  I  could 
do  what  I  like  in  it.  Because  I  got  old  and 
lost  my  sight,  is  there  any  reason  why  I  should 
have  to  go  into  dormitory  living?  I  do  not 
think  so.  For  a  start,  it  is  not  economic,  and 
most  program  directors  are  concerned  with 
the  economics  of  the  thing.  We  have  built 
in  the  last  two  years  two  homes  holding  250 
in  all.  Each  room  is  completely  self-contained, 
has  it's  own  hot  water,  it's  own  shower  fa- 
cilities, is  carpeted  wall-to-wall,  and  has  all 
the  facilities  you  would  get  in  a  normal  home. 
It  is  the  type  of  living  that  we  are  entitled 
to  in  our  old  age.  And  J  do  not  care  who 
it  is,  you  are  entitled  to  some  privacy  at  that 
stage  in  life.  To  those  directors  of  pro- 
grams who  are  worried  about  the  economic 
side,  let  me  assure  you  of  this,  do  that,  and 
you  will  cut  cost.  Because  the  occupant  of  the 
room  will  take  a  pride  in  his  place,  and  you 
can  cut  your  serving  staff  by  half.  They  will 
look  after  their  own  room  in  such  a  way  that 
you  will  not  have  to  worry  about  it,  and  you 
will  find  the  economies  of  a  program  of  that 
nature  really  worthwhile. 

I  mentioned  placement  a  while  ago.  Place- 
ment to  us  is  a  very,  very  important  thing. 
Today  I  am  in  the  happy  position  of  saying 
that  I  could  do  with  another  40  people  in 
my  sheltered  workshop.  I  do  not  have  enough 
people  to  meet  the  demands  that  are  made 
on  that  factory.  And  the  reason  is  that  we 
have  been  successful  in  our  placement  pro- 
gram to  the  extent  that  over  60  per  cent  of 
our  employable  blind  people  are  out  in  in- 
dustry. My  workshop  manager  nearly  breaks 
his  heart  every  time  I  take  another  man  away 
from  him.  But  if  I  could  close  that  work- 
shop, that  would  be  the  finest  thing  I  could 
do  in  my  career — if  I  could  close  it  and  say 
that  every  blind  person  is  where  he  should  be 
working  in,  with,  and  for  the  community. 
That  is  my  object,  and  the  sooner  I  can  close 
it  the  better.  But  still,  while  it  is  operating, 
let  us  operate  on  an  economic  basis. 

Now  by  placement  I  do  not  mean  putting 
a  person  into  a  job  for  thirty  days  and  saying 
I  have  a  successful  placement.  My  placement 
officer  has  to  come  back  to  me  at  the  end  of 
two  years  and  say  a  boy  is  placed,  completely, 
firmly  and  definitely  placed;  he  has  held  his 
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job  down  for  two  years.  That  is  what  I  con- 
sider placement.  I  am  not  looking  for  sta- 
tistics that  will  show  me  so  many  people 
placed  in  so  many  days.  That  does  not  interest 
me.  Statistics  at  times  are  good,  at  times 
they  are  bad;  but  give  me  any  good  accountant 
and  he  can  give  you  any  statistics  to  give  you 
any  answer  you  want.  The  only  answer  I  want 
is  complete  rehabilitation;  figures  do  not  mat- 
ter. And  to  achieve  that,  we  figure  a  man  or 
girl  has  to  be  in  a  job  at  least  two  years.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  fair  on  the  employee  or  the 
employer  to  have  a  lesser  time.  The  fact  that 
we  have  been  able  to  do  it  is  very  gratifying 
to  us,  but  I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  what  you 
could  or  should  do;  I  am  just  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  you  some  of  the  things  we  do  in 
New  Zealand,   and   how   and   why  we   do   it. 

Now  I  promised  your  chairman  I  was  not 
going  to  speak  longer  than  fifteen  minutes. 
I  recently  attended  a  conference  down  at 
Florida.  I  enjoyed  it  very  much.  This  is  my 
third  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  be  over  again  about  '64,  because  I  find 
that  the  only  way  I  can  keep  my  program  up- 
to-date  is  to  see  what  other  people  are  doing, 
learn  by  what  they  are  doing,  and  so  put  into 
operation   my  program. 

There  is  one  thing  I  have  thought  about 
a  lot  of  times.  Not  long  ago  before  I  left,  a 
little  girl  of  six  asked  me  to  try  to  explain  to 
her  what  an  image  was.  She  had  never  been 
able  to  see.  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  ex- 
plain what  an  image  was.  I  knew  what  it 
was — to  look  at  my  face  in  the  mirror  every 
morning  and  shave  it,  that  to  me  was  an 
image.  I  know  what  an  image  of  fantasy  is, 
but  to  sit  down  and  try  to  explain  it  to  a 
little  girl  is  pretty  difficult.  But  it  did  give 
me   this   thought,   looking  at   my   own   image 


everyday  in  the  mirror  and  shaving  it,  not 
too  pleasant  a  thought  sometimes — but  there 
we  are,  it  has  to  be.  But  it  is  an  image  I  am 
growing  used  to.  To  me,  it  does  not  alter 
very  much.  It  is  an  image  to  me  that  is  a 
visual  one.  Now  all  of  us,  it  does  not  matter 
who  we  are,  have  an  image  of  our  work,  we 
have  an  image  of  our  program.  Do  not  let 
that  image  be  like  your  face,  grow  old  with 
you.  Reevaluate  it  now  and  again.  See  that 
you  have  the  right  image. 

And  get  behind  and  make  sure  that  the 
changes  that  you  intend  to  make  are  made. 
Just  do  not  think  about  and  make  paper 
changes,  because  that  is  not  going  to  do  anyone 
any  good.  If  the  image  today  does  not  bear 
up  with  the  image  tomorrow,  do  not  hesitate 
to  scrap  it,  because  nobody  is  going  to  pain 
you  or  put  you  over  the  barrel  because  you  had 
guts  enough  to  scrap  what  was  good  enough 
for  yesterday.  Scrap  it  and  make  it  good 
enough  for  tomorrow.  That  is  my  aim  in  our 
work. 

I  hope  when  I  see  you  again  next  time,  if 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  coming,  (God  willing 
I  shall  be  here  at  your  next  conference),  I 
hope  that  I  can  say  that  some  of  the  things 
I  told  you  last  time  have  not  worked  out  and 
I  have  scrapped  them  and  instituted  some- 
thing better.  Let  us  look  forward  to  tomorrow; 
do  not  let  us  look  behind.  I  know  there  is 
no  future  in  the  past,  but  I  also  recognize 
there  is  no  past  without  a  future.  Let  us 
combine  the  two  and  do  a  good  job. 

Thank  you  for  the  pleasure  of  letting  me 
talk  to  you.  I  do  thank  you,  sir,  for  the 
very  attentive  hearing  I  have  had.  It  is  prob- 
ably more  attention  than  I  deserved,  but  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  and  enjoy 
your  hospitality. 
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AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  BANQUET 


The  Annual  Shotwell  Memorial  Banquet 
was  held  in  the  Rainbow  Room  of  the  Pick- 
Carter  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  July  12,  at 
7:00  p.m.  Mr.  Jansen  Noyes,  Jr.,  President 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  New  York,  was  Toastmaster.  The 
honored  recipient  of  the  Ambrose  M.  Shot- 
well  Memorial  Award  was  Miss  Mary  E. 
Switzer,  Director,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehab- 
ilitation, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and    Welfare,    Washington,    D.C.      Presenta- 


tion of  the  Scroll  was  made  by  Mrs.  Lee  John- 
ston, Executive  Director,  St.  Louis  Lighthouse 
Society  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
and  of  the  Medal  by  Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
Executive  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  both  of  whom 
are  previous  recipients  of  the  Shotwell  Award. 
(See  pages  148-153).  The  speaker  of  the  eve- 
ning was  Mr.  Charles  L.  Harrison,  Associate 
Warden,  Boys  Industrial  School,  Lancaster, 
Ohio. 


PRESENTATION  OF  AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL 

AWARD  SCROLL 

TO  MARY  E.  SWITZER 

Mrs.  Lee  Johnston,  Executive  Director 
St.  Louis  Lighthouse  Society  for  the  Blind,  St.   Louis,  Missouri 


About  twelve  years  ago,  I  heard  a  talk  given 
to  the  members  of  the  States'  Council  in 
Washington  by  the  then  newly  appointed  Di- 
rector of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Miss  Mary 
E.  Switzer.  It  was  a  dynamic  talk  ending  on 
a  high  note  of  spiritual  inspiration. 

I  said  to  myself  then,  "Here  is  a  leader — 
a  person  with  the  ability  to  think  deeply,  to 
express  herself  clearly,  and  to  lead  others  to 
aspire  to  far  greater  accomplishments  than 
they  have  ever  had." 

This  was  my  first  impression  of  Mary  E. 
Switzer,  and  I  found  in  talking  with  many 
others  afterwards  that  they,  too,  had  been 
deeply  stirred  and  were  rejoicing  in  the  good 
fortune  which  had  given  us  such  a  leader  in 
the  work  of  rehabilitating  the  handicapped  of 
the  nation.  The  thought  did  come  to  me 
that,  perhaps,  being  a  woman,  she  might  not 
be  so  wholeheartedly  accepted  by  many  men 
who  had  been  administering  state  programs 
for  many  years,  but  in  a  short  time  it  was 
apparent  that  the  respect,  admiration  and  love 
in  which  she  was  held  was  universal. 

Miss   Switzer  has   not   belied  our  first  im- 


pression of  her  but,  instead,  has  led  us  on  to 
far  greater  heights  than  we  would  have  be- 
lieved possible.  Ever  since  her  graduation 
from  Radcliffe  College,  Miss  Switzer  has  lived 
a  life  of  ever-increasingly,  more  devoted,  and 
more  important  service  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind. Her  influence  is  felt  both  nationally 
and  internationally,  and  many  high  honors 
have  been  bestowed  upon  her.  Perhaps  Dr. 
Salmon  will  tell  you  about  some  of  those — 
the  recital  is  long.  I  should  like  to  talk  about 
Miss  Switzer 's  great  accomplishments  for 
humanity  in  the  United  States  and  world-wide. 
She  started  her  Government  career  in  1922 
in  the  Treasury  Department  and,  after  holding 
several  administrative  positions,  she  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  charge  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  which  was  then  in  the  Treasury.  This 
service  in  the  health  field  led  to  a  deep  inter- 
est in  health  and  welfare,  and,  when  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  was  established  in  1939 
to  concentrate  on  health  and  welfare  problems, 
Miss  Switzer  became  Assistant  to  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator. 
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Miss  Switzer  represented  the  United  States 
at  the  First  International  Health  Conference, 
which  developed  the  Constitution  of  the  World 
Health  Organization.  She  also  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Preparatory  Commission 
for  the  First  World  Congress  on  Mental 
Health  and  of  the  U.  S.  delegation  to  the 
Congress  in  London  in  1948.  She  has  also 
attended  several  international  poliomyelitis 
congresses. 

She  served  on  the  U.  S.  delegation  to  the 
Second  World  Health  Assembly  at  Rome,  in 
1949,  and  has  represented  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  at  the  past  three  World 
Congresses  of  the  International  Society  for 
the  Welfare  of  Cripples  in  several  European 
Capitols.  In  June,  1959,  she  attended  the 
First  Mediterranean  Conference  on  Rehabili- 
tation, in  Athens,  Greece,  as  an  official  delegate 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  representative  of 
the  U.  S.  affiliates  of  the  International  So- 
ciety for  the  Welfare  of  Cripples,  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults,  and   the   World   Rehabilitation   Fund. 

Her  wide  knowledge  of  health  problems 
is  a  valuable  asset  in  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  for,  without  health,  vocational 
rehabilitation  would  be  impossible.  Much 
stress  has  been  placed  on  the  physical  restora- 
tion aspects  of  the  1943  amendments  to  the 
Vocational  Act. 

For  the  successful  passage  of  the  1954 
amendments  to  the  Act,  which  broadened  the 
law  to  embrace  community  resources  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Miss  Switzer  for  her  wise  and  care- 
ful planning,  her  generalship,  her  own  pro- 
digious efforts  in  impressing  upon  the  Con- 
gress the  enormous  value  to  the  nation  of  re- 
storing to  productive  ability  the  many  thou- 
sands who,  instead  of  being  useful  citizens  to 
themselves  and  to  their  communities,  were  in- 
active because  of  some  physical  disability 
caused  by  birth,  disease,  or  accident.  We 
are  honoring  Miss  Switzer  tonight,  not  only 
for  the  broad  aspects  of  her  work  which  have 
raised  the  number  of  rehabilitar.ts  from  59,597 
in  1950  to  92,501  in  1961,  but  especially  for 
her  consistent  interest  in  the  programs  for  re- 
habilitation of  blind  persons.  The  number  of 
visually  handicapped  rehabilitants  rose  in  those 
years  from  7,151   to  10,175.     This  phase  of 


her  work  has  always  commanded  her  special 
interest,  and  by  her  wise  counsel  she  has 
helped  many  State  directors  to  solve  knotty 
problems  and  to  improve  and  expand  their 
programs.  Those  of  us  who  have  known  her 
well  continually  marvel  at  the  vast  amount 
of  work  she  is  able  to  do — Congressional  hear- 
ings, talks  to  groups,  writings,  attending  meet- 
ings all  over  the  United  States  and  in  many 
parts  of  Europe — in  short,  furthering  the  cause 
of  rehabilitation  whenever  and  wherever  pos- 
sible. She  has  guided  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  through  a  period  of  great  ex- 
pansion and  widened  influence. 

One  asset  she  has  is  unique.  Not  many 
have  it — one  of  our  Missouri  Senators  is  said 
to  have  it  also.  Few  people  can  write  a 
speech,  glance  through  it  a  time  or  two  and 
give  it  verbatim  with  no  notes,  and  with  all 
the  fervor  she  felt  when  she  wrote  it.  I 
have  sat  with  the  typed  copy  in  my  hand  and 
followed  it  word-for-word,  but  when  I  com- 
mented, she  tossed  it  off  with,  "That's  what 
they  pay  me  for". 

I  have  told  you  about  Mary  Switzer,  the 
humanitarian.  Now  I  should  like  to  speak  of 
Mary  Switzer,  the  person — and  the  reasons 
for  which  she  is  so  deeply  loved:  her  innate 
goodness;  her  kindness;  her  generosity;  her 
accessibility  —  she  never  holds  herself  aloof 
from  people  who  need  her  counsel  and  help; 
for  her  quality  of  artistic  imagination;  for  her 
literary  abilities  —  her  many  stimulating  writ- 
ings —  her  "Random  Notes  on  the  Director's 
Reading"  which  appear  in  the  OVR  Bulletin, 
which  amount  to  deeply  penetrating  book 
reviews;  for  her  public  spirit  in  her  own 
community,  to  which  she  contributes  so  much 
of  her  own  time  and  effort  and  leadership. 

To  a  very  great  woman  whose  vision  en- 
compasses the  betterment  of  all  the  handi- 
capped, and  who  has  followed  in  the  foot- 
step of  her  Master  in  her  ministry  to  "the 
lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind",  whose  dynamic 
personality  and  exalted  leadership  has  in- 
spired others  to  greater  accomplishments,  to 
Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  our  very  dear  friend,  I 
have  the  great  honor  and  privilege  to  present, 
in  behalf  of  the  Shotwell  Award  Committee 
and  the  members  of  AAWB,  the  Ambrose 
M.  Shotwell  Scroll. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL 

AWARD  MEDAL 

TO  MARY  E.  SWITZER 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  LL.D.,  Executive  Director 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Mr.    Toastmaster,    Mr.    President,    Ladies    and 
Gentlemen : 

I  am  burned  up  —  this  conclave  has  taken 
an  altogehter  different  slant  than  I  under- 
stood. I  have  now  had  to  discard  a  lengthy 
speech,  loaded  with  invective  inuendos,  insults 
and  irreverence.  In  fact,  on  one  outburst  I 
had  referred  to  the  guest  of  honor  as  a  Re- 
publican. 

Even  the  Toastmaster  is  in  on  this  slanted 
meeting.  You  prabably  noticed  that  he  is 
listed  as  "Jansen  Noyes,  Jr."  I  am  not  taking 
issue  with  the  "Jansen  Noyes"  part,  but  why 
does  he  have  to  keep  flaunting  that  "Jr."  in 
front  of  my  face  ?  When  you  get  right  down 
to  it,  what  real  difference  is  there  in  his  age 
and  mine  —  a  mere  25  years,  which  I  think 
so  little  of  that  I  have  wasted  these  25  years 
in  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury.  And  you  will 
notice  how  careful  I  have  been  here.  I  did 
not  say  that  Jansen  Noyes  is  younger  —  that,  I 
prefer  to  leave  to  your  own  good  judgment  to 
ponder  over. 

Lee  Johnston,  as  you  might  have  expected 
said  all  of  these  very  nice  things  about  the 
guest  of  honor  —  they  are  all  true.  But  why 
drag  truth  into  an  occasion  such  as  this? 
Why,  indeed .-'  The  answer  is  that  Lee  John- 
ston just  has  the  annoying  facility  of  telling 
the  truth  —  she  will  never  make  the  grade 
in  life.  Incidentally,  one  of  the  good  things 
abut  World  War  II,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
I  was  not  allowed  in  it  because  I  was  a  coward, 
was  that  Lee  Johnston  and  I  traveled  to- 
gether —  separately,  of  course,  back  and  forth 
across  the  United  States.  It  was  then  that  I 
learned  of  the  unfortunate  penchant  she  had 
for  ethics  and  veracity. 

Now  we  get  down  to  me.  Why  am  I  here? 
A  very  good  question,  indeed.  Why  are  so 
many  of  the  employees  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  here? 
They  all  have  to  attend.-    You  think  they  all 


love  Mary\  —  I  am  sorry,  I  misread  that  — 
You  think  they  all  love  Mary?  Don't  be 
foolish.  They  have  their  jobs  and  want  to 
keep  them  —  and  that  is  why  I  am  here, 
too;  because  actually,  believe  it  or  not,  I  am 
an  employee  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  —  a  consultant  — 
for  which  honor  I  have  just  had  to  divest 
myself  of  vested  interests,  even  such  innocu- 
ous do-good  movements  as  membership  in  the 
John  Birch  society.  I  am  not  allowed  even 
to  eat  any  of  his  brother's  candy.  Also,  I  am 
an  ex-member  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Rehabilitation;  I  was  thrown  off  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  replaced  by  one  Father  Thomas  J. 
Carroll.  You  see  the  problem,  I  am  sure. 
The  guest  of  honor,  whom  we  generally  refer 
to  as  "The  Boss,"  liked  Father  Carroll's  in- 
volvement in  depth  psychology,  his  launching 
of  perapatology,  and  his  great  belief  in  tiflol- 
ogy,  better  than  my  test  patterns,  mobility,  and 
my  lack  of  a  substitute  for  his  tiflology,  which 
I,  like  you,  don't  understand  what  it  means 
at  all — unless  President  Jake  Jacobson  has  the 
answer  in  his  great  knowledge  of  geriatrics  — 
and  geriatrics,  as  Jake  understands  it,  is  the 
process  of  growliig  younger  after  you  are  65 
years  of  age  until  you  have  attained  second 
childhood.  Anyhow  —  regarding  the  Advi- 
sory Council  —  Justice  and  right  and  truth 
have  prevailed  and  I  have  been  vindicated. 
The  Council  has  just  never  been  the  same  since 
I  resigned  —  by  request,  because  I  could  not 
keep  pace  with  The  Boss,  who  demands  a  full 
day's  work  for  a  full  day's  pay. 

Of  course  you  know,  in  all  that  I  have  been 
saying  thus  far,  I  have  been  fooling  with  you, 
Jansen  Noyes  and  Lee  Johnston  have  just 
scratched  the  surface  in  their  praise  of  Mary 
E.  Switzer.  I,  too,  can  only  try  to  do  the 
same.  For  how  does  one  enumerate  a  lifetime 
of  good  deeds?  —  of  human  service,  and  of 
love  and  devotion  to  one's  fellow  man?  This 
is  what  our  guest  of  honor  has  done.     "Thou 
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shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  This  is 
the  second  part  of  the  first  Commandment, 
and  it  has  been  part  and  parcel  of  her  life 
over  these  many  years. 

Loving  neighbors  is  not  always  easy.  Some 
resist  you  altogether  and  others  turn  against 
you  for  providing  the  love  that  they  need. 
Too  few  are  grateful  for  your  efforts.  But 
life  was  never  meant  to  be  a  path  of  roses. 
Each  of  us,  it  would  seem  to  me,  was  put 
here  on  earth  for  some  work  that  we  are 
supposed  to  carry  forward.  Blessed,  indeed, 
are  those  who  do  find  their  real  purpose  and 
make  it  their  lifetime  work.  They  are  thrice 
blessed  as  are  those  who  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  outstanding  leaders  such  as  our  guest  of 
honor,  Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  when  Mary  was 
living  in  Boston  and  vicinity  where  she  was 
reared,  and  where  she  graduated  from  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  she  had  no  idea  where  the  un- 
known future  would  lead  her.  No  idea,  in 
fact,  that  she  would  be  so  high  in  the  official 
Washington  family  of  Government  —  that  she 
would  start  her  Government  career  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  and  that 
she  would  advance  to  one  of  the  highest  posts 
as  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Program,  then  a  part  of  the 
United  States  Treasury.  She  could  hardly 
have  dreamed  that,  because  of  her  work  with 
national  health  and  welfare  matters,  when  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  was  established  in 
1939  she  would  be  appointed  to  concentrate 
on  health  and  welfare  programs,  that  she 
would  be  asked  to  join  the  new  agency  as 
Assistant  to  the  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator. And,  how  in  the  world  could  she  ever 
have  known  that  in  1950  she  would  be  made 
Director  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  at  a  time  when  the  programs 
on  rehabilitation  were  being  expanded?  In 
1954  she  was  one  of  the  leaders  who  helped 
to  shape  the  Magna  Carta  in  work  for  the 
handicapped  known  as  the  "Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1954." 

Just  to  mention  some  of  the  honors  that 
Mary  E.  Switzer  has  received,  perhaps,  will 
indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  activities  in 
which  our  guest  of  honor  has  been  involved 
in  over  the  many  years.  She  has  been 
honored   by  Tufts  University,  Gallaudet  Col- 


lege and  Western  College  for  Women, 
Adelphi  College  on  Long  Island,  Boston  Uni- 
versity and  Duke  University.  From  the 
Women's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  she 
has  received  the  Doctor  of  Medical  Science 
degree.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  Brandeis  University.  She  is  a 
Trustee  of  the  Menninger  Foundation;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Aid  to  Crippled  Children;  Trustee 
for  the  Easter  Seal  Research  Foundation;  holds 
honorary  membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the 
Psychiatric  Association  and  the  American  Con- 
gress in  Medicine  and   Rehabilitation. 

Our  guest  of  honor  was  President  of  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association  in  I960  - 
1961,  and  elected  President  of  the  American 
Hearing  Society  in  November  1961.  One  of 
the  most  significant  of  all  the  honors  that 
Mary  E.  Switzer  has  received  is  the  Presi- 
dent's Certificate  of  Merit  —  the  highest 
award  given  to  a  Civil  Service  Employee. 
And,  finally,  she  has  played  an  active  roll  in 
her  own  home  community  of  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Association  for 
Retarded  Children,  and  the  School  of  Nursing 
Committee  of  the  Alexandria  Hospital.  These 
are  all  in  addition  to  a  full-day  —  a  full-night 
—  and  a  weekend  schedule  of  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  States  Office  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation. 

No  one  knows  people,  or  more  of  them, 
than  Mary  E.  Switzer.  No  one  knows  the 
handicapped  better  than  Mary  Switzer.  No 
one  has  more  heart  and  a  mind  for  the  severe- 
ly disabled,  than  does  our  guest  of  honor. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  handicapped  indi- 
viduals throughout  the  United  States  have 
benefited  through  her  dynamic  leadership,  her 
persistence  in  carrying  forward  programs  on 
their  behalf,  and  her  ability  to  surround  her- 
self with  a  staff  that  is  not  only  hard  work- 
ing, but  completely  dedicated  and  knowledg- 
able.  She  would  be  the  first  to  throw  the 
credit  to  her  staff  and  to  her  advisors,  and 
yet  they  would  cast  the  ball  right  back  to  her 
because,  without  her  leadership  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  carries  forward  the  many 
facets  of  the  services  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  whole 
program  could  lag  and  linger.  Instead,  it  is 
recognized    by   Congress   and   by   the   highest 
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authorities  in  Government  as  one  of  the  most 
vital,  progressive  and  meaningful  programs  in 
behalf  of  handicapped  persons — and  that  it 
produces  dividends  in  dollars,  but,  more  to 
the  point,  dividends  in  the  reclaiming  of 
human  beings  and  placing  them  in  a  posi- 
tion to  carry  forward,  and  to  attain  their  best 
potential  in  Society.  In  short,  Mary  Switzer 
is  both  their  inspiration  and  a  dynamic  force 
in   the  era   in  which   both  are  essential   and 


needed.  We  are  grateful  that  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  has  the 
opportunity  to  designate  Mary  E.  Switzer  as  a 
recipient  of  the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Award. 
It  is  my  happy  privilege  to  present  you, 
Mary  E.  Switzer,  the  Shotwell  Medal,  which 
I  hope  will  be  a  lifetime  remembrance  of 
esteem  and  affection  in  which  you  are  held  by 
all  of  us,  and  please  include  me  in  a  very 
special  manner  in  this  group. 
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GROUP  1 

Administrators  and  Executives  of  Public  and  Voluntary  Agencies 

Serving  Blind  Persons  at  National,  State  and  Local  Levels,  and 

Board  Members  of  Governing  Bodies 


FUNCTIONAL  DEFINITIONS  OF  IMPAIRED  VISION: 
THE  IMPLICATION  FOR  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  VIEWPOINT 

Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  Director 
Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


According  to  your  program,  I  am  to  give 
the  "Philosophical  Viewpoint".  When  I  first 
accepted  the  invitation,  it  was  with  the  feel- 
ing that  this  was  somewhat  high-sounding  — 
that  it  would  make  me  pose  as  something  of 
a  philosopher  —  a  title  to  which  I  make  no 
pretense  other  than  in  the  crackerbarrel  sense. 

But  you  never  know  how  the  word  "phil- 
osophy" is  being  used.  When  I  looked  closely 
at  the  total  program  for  the  afternoon,  I  saw 
the  line-up  of  the  first  three  talks  —  first,  the 
Philosophical  Viewpoint,  then  the  National 
Viewpoint,  and  last  the  State  and  Local  View- 
point. I  take  it  that  the  order  refers  to  a 
relatively  decreasing  geographical  area.  In 
which  case,  "philosophical"  has  in  this  con- 
text a  feeling  of  the  global,  not  to  say  the 
universal.  For  once,  then,  you  will  forgive 
me  if  I  get  into  outer  space. 

What  I  intend  to  do  once  again  is  to 
quarrel  publicly  with  a  word  —  the  word 
"blindness".  This  is  a  quarrel  which  is  not 
new  to  me.  Nor  is  my  quarrel  new  to  some 
of  you.  I  can  only  apologize  to  those  of 
you  who  have  seen  this  particular  match  be- 
fore. 


I  quarrel  with  the  word  "blindness".  Don't 
misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  tries  to  find  substitutes  for  the  word  to 
describe  the  condition  of  those  who  cannot 
see.  I  hold  no  brief  for  escape  words,  such 
as  "sightless"  or  "unsighted".  In  fact,  I  think 
the  word  "blindness"  is  an  unbeatable  word 
to  describe  blindness. 

But,  it  is  too  strong  a  word,  too  widely 
accepted  a  description,  and  too  definitive  a 
term  to  be  allowed  to  lose  its  meaning  by 
being  used  to  describe  other  things.  I  quarrel, 
then,  not  with  the  word,  but  with  what  I 
consider  its  misuse,  in  its  broad  application  in 
this  field  to  describe  conditions  other  than 
blindness. 

If  I  am  supposed  to  be  giving  the  philo- 
sophical viewpoint,  then  perhaps  some  defini- 
tion of  philosophy  is  necessary.  WEBSTER'S 
gives  this,  among  others:  "the  body  of  prin- 
ciples or  general  conceptions  underlying  a 
given  branch  of  learning  or  major  discipline". 
We  agree  that  our  science  is  seeking  more 
knowledge,  that  it  strives  to  reach  truth.  To 
this  I  would  add  the  sub-principle  valid  in 
any  science:    that,  in  any  field   of  human  ef- 
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fort  toward  learning,  there  must  be  communi- 
cation, and  that  one  of  the  multiple  factors  in 
communication  is  accurate  and  mutually  ac- 
cepted definition  of  terms.  "There  must  not 
be  more  than  three  terms  in  the  syllogism." 

I  submit  to  you  that  our  most  basic  ter- 
minology is  miselading.  It  does  not  com- 
municate, but  too  often  obfuscates.  (I  have 
used  that  word  in  writing  before,  but  never 
in  a  talk,  so  in  preparing  this  talk,  I  stopped 
after  writing  it  to  see  which  is  the  preferable 
pronunciation.  I  discovered  that  either  is 
allowable.  But  I  also  discovered  something 
else  of  which  I  had  been  ignorant;  the  dic- 
tionary gives  as  a  final  meaning:  "to  dim,  as 
sight".  You  never  know  what  you  will 
stumble  on  when  you  are  involved  in  the  defi- 
nition of  blindness.)  My  claim  is  that  the 
very  words  "blind"  and  "blindness"  are  mis- 
leading and  obfuscating,  when  we  spread  them 
out  to  cover  a  whole  range  of  visual  impair- 
ment —  no  matter  how  serious  that  visual 
impairment  may  be. 

In  one  way  or  another  most  of  us  repre- 
sent the  public.  Whether  ours  are  voluntary 
agencies  or  public  agencies,  to  a  degree  we 
are  not  only  dependent  on  the  public  for 
funds,  but  in  some  way  we  represent  our 
publics  in  the  spending  of  those  funds.  Yet, 
I  am  utterly  convinced  from  informal  surveys 
over  the  last  twenty-four  years  that  the  public's 
definition  of  blindness  is  a  much  more  re- 
stricted one  than  that  which  we  use  among 
ourselves.  The  public  is  supporting  something 
different  from  what  it  thinks  it  is  supporting! 
This  does  not  imply  dishonesty  —  but  it  does 
suggest  a  major  failure  of  communication. 

Now,  time  and  again,  when  someone  has 
attacked  the  definition  of  blindness  which  we 
use  as  being  too  broad  —  in  including  large 
areas  of  patrial  sight  —  many  have  reacted 
strongly,  with  the  belief  that  the  attacker  is 
unsympathetic  to  the  partially  sighted,  that 
he  does  not  recognize  how  severe  an  impair- 
ment  it  is. 

I  would  like  to  answer  this  objection  before 
it  arises.  Partial  sightedness  is  a  severe  and 
frightening  handicap.  In  some  of  its  forms 
it  leaves  people  moving  in  a  world  of  distor- 
tion, where  people  are  blobs,  and  the  world  a 
shapeless  thing  —  where  frightening  objects 
rise  out  of  nowhere,  where  contrast  is  first  a 


blessing  and  then  a  curse,  where  apparent  se- 
curity is  fraught  with  danger  —  and  where 
only  those  who  are  also  partially  sighted  can 
understand.  It  is  a  world  of  little  sympathy, 
of  multiple  misunderstandings,  and  of  hopeless 
efforts   to   explain. 

I  strongly  believe  that  partial  sightedness 
is  a  major  handicap.  I  will  even  say  what  I 
have  said  on  other  platforms  before  (even 
though  I  know  that  some  are  going  to  mis- 
understand what  it  is  I  say)  :  in  some  ways  it 
is  a  more  difficult  handicap  than  blindness. 
I  repeat  it,  and  I  ask  you  to  listen  carefully: 
in  my  belief,  in  some  ways  partial  sightedness 
is  worse  than  blindness.  But  it  is  not  blind- 
ness; and  while  just  about  every  blind  person 
I  know  would  be  glad  to  swap  positions,  I 
have  yet  to  meet  the  partially  sighted  person 
who  would  willingly  give  up  the  little  sight 
he  has. 

If  we  ever  work  out  a  better  definition,  the 
partially  sighted  must  certainly  receive  train- 
ing, rehabilitation,  and  any  other  necessary 
benefits.  The  only  point  is  that  we  should  not 
call  them  "blind"  since  they  are  not  —  except 
through    our   arbitrary   definition. 

Actually  within  our  present  definition  are 
many  different  handicaps.  For  certainly  there 
is  a  major  difference  between  20/200  and 
that  vaguely  defined  area  of  3/200;  and  there 
are  many  differences  in  the  degrees  between. 

The  confusion  that  exists  includes  such 
words  as  "blind";  "legally  blind"  (to  me  its 
contrary  will  always  be  illegally  blind);  "par- 
tially sighted"  (some  take  the  word  to 
20/200;  others  carry  it  all  the  way  to 
20/70);  "industrially  blind"  (no  relation  to 
industrial  accidents);  "visually  hanudicapped" 
(I  wear  glasses  myself)  —  and  then  the  words 
like  "partials",  "semis"  and  the  rest.  And 
there  is  the  term  "economically  blind"  (per- 
haps descriptive  of  those  who  bought  stocks 
on  margin  in  mid-May). 

In  all  the  list  of  words,  only  one  has  a 
sharp  definition:  "legal  blindness"  —  and  even 
this  definition  differs  from  country  to  coun- 
try, and  even  from  state  to  state  —  nor  is  it 
known  to  those  outside  our  particular  field. 

I  have  spoken  about  the  failure  to  com- 
municate with  the  public.  I  am  even  more 
worried  about  the  failure  to  communicate  with 
each   other.     Many  of  the   reports  which   we 
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read  are  suspect;  many  of  the  books  are 
spoiled,  by  including  in  their  list  of  blind 
many  who  have  varying  degrees  of  sight. 
Even  agency  reports  of  placement  seldom 
make  any  attempt  to  keep  the  two  separate. 
Newspaper  reports  from  other  cities  often  im- 
press the  naive  with  their  stories  of  the  feats 
of  blind  men,  when  they  are  actually  refer- 
ring to  those  with  vision.  (And  families  or 
friends,  if  they  have  not  used  these  to  shame 
blind  persons  for  not  doing  the  same  thing, 
have  at  least  often  wondered  why.)  And  so  it 
goes.  You  all  know  of  the  reports  of  athletic 
events  in  schools  for  the  blind!  In  a  word, 
the  failure  of  definition,  leads  to  a  failure  of 
communication,  and  the  failure  of  communi- 
cation makes  the  achievement  of  accurate 
knowledge  more  difficult  for  all  of  us. 

As  for  those  actually  blind,  I  believe  that 
they  suffer  —  not  merely  in  placement  —  but 
in  the  comparisons  made  between  them  and 
other  supposedly  blind  people  who  they  know 
are  not  blind.  And  I  know  that  often  there 
IS  a  deep-lying  resentment  awakened  becouse 
of  this. 

But  the  partially  sighted  often  suffer,  too, 
from  the  lumping  of  them  into  the  definition. 
It  is  not  merely  the  things  which  I  have  said. 
But  above  all  is  the  fact  that  perhaps  the 
greatest  handicap  that  they  have  is  in  being 
labelled  "blind".  Here,  too,  one  finds  psy- 
chological problems  resulting  directly  from 
the  definition,  including  also  a  sense  of  guilt 
at  getting  credit  where  they  know  that  it  is  not 
due.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Dr.  Louis  Cholden, 
along  with  just  about  every  other  psychiatrist 
who  has  worked  in  our  field,  found  an  under- 
lying psychiatric  hostility  between  the  two 
groups. 

It  is  Dr.  Hoover  who  first  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  our  terrible  failure  to 
develop  mobility  programs  for  blind  persons 
in  past  years  was  undoubtedly  the  presence  in 
the  residential  schools  of  so  many  partially 
sighted  students  who  could  act  as  guides  for 
the  totally  blind  when  they  were  going  off 
campus.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  I 
would  suggest  that  our  failure  to  train  the 
vision  of  the  partially  sighted  has  resulted  in 
no  small  measure  from  our  equivocal  defini- 
tions. Thus,  I  believe  progress  in  our  field 
has  been  seriously  hampered. 


Yet  the  blame  for  this  need  not  rest  wholly 
in  our  field.  No  small  part  of  the  problem 
has  been  the  great  distance  which  in  the  past 
separated  the  ophthalmologists  and  the  other 
experts  in  optics  from  our  field.  For  too  long 
the  interest  of  the  ophthalmologist  was  re- 
stricted to  the  two  important  areas:  saving 
remaining  vision,  or  restoration  of  vision  in 
ways  which  often  prove  dramatic.  Or  his 
office  practice  in  the  prescription  of  correcting 
glasses  was  too  directly  concerned  with  the 
ability  to  read.  Fortunately,  we  have  seen 
and  are  seeing  the  change  in  all  of  this  — 
thanks  in  no  small  measure  to  the  rehabili- 
tation-ophthalmologist who  sits  on  this  plat- 
form today  —  Dr.   Richard  Hoover. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  we  in  our  field  have 
become  enamored  of  Snellen  measurements 
and  their  equivalent.  We  have  canonized 
them,  little  realizing  that  we  can  expect  little 
accuracy  from  them  below  5/200.  Now  vari- 
ous groups  and  committees  are  at  work  at- 
tempting to  work  out  better  tools  for  us  — 
more  accurate  means   of  communication. 

Take  for  the  moment  the  measurement  of 
"3/200".  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  anyone 
who  has  been  in  our  work  for  any  length  of 
time  who  has  not  seen  the  vast  "operational" 
differences  between  various  people  who  have 
all  received  the  label  of  3/200.  I  learned 
early  from  people  who  had  been  in  the  field 
much  longer  than  I  that  the  difference  was 
that  (although  all  had  the  same  amount  of 
vision)  one  "used  his  sight  better"  than  an- 
other, another  "used  his  sight"  less  efficiently. 
More  recently  some  have  come  to  refer  to  this 
as  "functional  vision"  —  a  term  which  I  con- 
sider horribly  misleading,  since  psychiatry  and 
psychosomatic  medicine  have  already  pre- 
empted the  term  "functional"  to  refer  to  an 
impairment  which  is  not  organic,  but  psychic 
in    origin. 

In  the  last  decade,  I  have  come  to  a  strong 
belief  that  before  we  can  really  embark  on 
the  measurement  of  "operational"  vision  we 
must  greatly  sharpen  the  tools  we  are  using  to 
measure  the  actual  objective  vision. 

Thus,  if  we  consider  closely  the  differently 
operating  3/200  persons,  we  see  numerous 
possible  differences  in  the  actual  objective 
measurement.  Is  there  no  difference  between 
what  I  refer  to  as  a  blurred    (or  distorted) 
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3/200  and  a  dimmed  but  non-distorted 
3/200?  What  of  the  3/200  with  a  rela- 
tively full  field  and  the  3/200  with  an  upper 
quadrant  defect,  or  the  one  with  a  lower 
quadrant  defect?  What  of  the  3/200  with 
good  color  vs.  the  3/200  with  serious  color 
loss  (and  what  difference  is  there  according 
to  the  kind  of  color  blindness  or  color  loss 
that  one  finds)?  How  compare  the  3/200 
which  is  static  with  that  which  is  failing,  or 
with  that  which  is  fluctuating?  And  what  is 
the  comparison  between  the  3/200  for  whom 
light  is  salvation  with  the  3/200  for  whom  it 
is  paralyzing? 

These  are  examples  of  things  we  have  to 
know  for  progress  in  our  field,  even  for  the 
understanding  of  people  we  are  dealing  with. 


And  these  are  things  we  must  know  before 
we  can  make  any  real  progress  in  defining 
"visual  efficiency"  —  or  in  doing  anything 
about  it. 

Y7hen  these  and  other  measurements  like 
them  are  known  to  us,  when  they  have  been 
made  known  to  the  practitioners  in  the  field 
and  been  subjected  to  their  experienced  ob- 
servation, then  we  are  ready  for  the  next  step 
forward. 

In  fine,  the  philosophical  viewpoint  —  at 
least  this  philosophical  viewpoint  —  is  that 
the  body  of  principles  or  general  concepts 
underlying  work  for  the  visually  handicapped 
must  quickly  be  supplemented  by  a  body  of 
fact  to  operate  on  —  and  a  body  of  language 
which  can  communicate  the  facts. 


THE  NATIONAL  VIEWPOINT 

Milton  D.  Graham,  Ph.D.,  Director 

Division  of  Research  and  Statistics 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


There  are  many  recent  developments,  and 
many  more  to  come  during  the  next  ten  years, 
that  can  benefit  the  U.  S.  visually  impaired 
population.  If  present  laws  and  regulations 
setting  a  single  inflexible  "legal  definition  of 
blindness,"  however,  are  adhered  to,  many  of 
these  developments  will  be  partially  enjoyed, 
if  at  all.  Let  me  outline  a  few  of  these  de- 
velopments, and  leave  it  largely  to  your  im- 
agination how  they  will  aflfect  services  to 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons,  if  leaders 
in  the  field  of  providing  services  use  ingenuity 
and  foresight. 

The  most  obvious  development  in  the 
decade  1960-1970  will  be  population  growth. 
The  number  of  young  blind  (to  age  20)  by 
the  most  conservative  estimates  will  double  in 
this  period,  due  largely  to  two  factors:  (1) 
blindness  and  visual  impairment  is  a  function 
of  population  and  (2)  the  "war-baby  crop" 
will  in  the  mid-'60s  begin  to  set  up  families. 
We  know  a  percentage  of  these  babies  will 
have  severe  visual  impairment  unless  some 
unexpected  medical  breakthrough  occurs.   Also 


by  conservative  estimate,  the  aged  and  aging 
in  the  population  will  vastly  increase  and 
probably  there  will  be  as  many  visually  im- 
paired persons  over  65  in  1970  as  there  are 
"legally  blind"  persons  now,  or  about  400,000. 
Planners  of  programs  and  services  for  the 
young  and  for  the  aged,  please  take  note  now. 
The  decade  1960-1970  will  see  many  ad- 
vances in  health  that  can  benefit  visually  im- 
paired people.  Medical  research  has  the  ex- 
amples of  the  previous  decade  (antibiotics,  the 
Salk  vaccine  and  so  on)  to  spur  it  on.  Sig- 
nificantly "comprehensive  medicine"  has 
promise  of  greater  acceptance  in  medical 
circles  since  the  Bayne-Jones  Report  to  the 
President  three  years  ago.  This  encourages 
medical  care  and  treatment  of  the  "whole 
man,"  not  merely  his  eyes  or  his  ears  or  his 
heart  and  so  on.  The  total  functioning  of  the 
individual  is  the  emphasis  of  this  trend;  func- 
tion will  not  be  lost  entirely  to  pathology. 
There  is  also  a  trend  to  more  efficient  use  of 
medical  organizations  with  greater  inter-clinic 
cooperation  and  intra-clinic  efficiency.     At  the 
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Georgetown  University  Medical  School,  an 
important  course  on  problems  of  blindness  is 
being  given  to  residents  in  ophthalmology, 
which  may  serve  as  a  model  for  giving  oph- 
thalmologists much-needed  information  about 
their  patients'  lot  after  they  are  past  his  minis- 
trations. Optical  aids  clinics  are  a  recent  de- 
velopment that  are  bound  to  increase  signifi- 
cantly in  the  next  few  years.  Florida,  for 
example,  has  one  at  the  Bascomb-Palmer  Eye 
Institute  that  is  planning  three  sub-stations 
within  the  next  year. 

Yet  refractions  and  fittings  are  not  the  whole 
problem;  training,  motivation  and  checks  on 
functional  usage  must  be  attended  to,  if  these 
clinics  are  to  be  effective.  Then  finally  in 
the  health  field,  a  most  significant  develop- 
ment has  been  the  increase  of  public  health 
practices  and  goals.  The  glaucoma  screening 
programs  among  school  children  are  bound  to 
increase;  more  effective  detection  of  senile 
cataracts  while  surgery  can  still  save  sight  is 
found  to  increase,  again  making  functional 
use  of  residual  vision  a  growing  problem. 
The  U.S.  National  Health  Survey  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  plan  a 
collaborative  study  to  estimate  visual  impair- 
ment among  the  American  population,  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
through  other  research  on  blinded  veterans 
and  in  a  metropolitan  community,  hopes  to 
investigate  problems  of  function  among  blind 
and  visually  impaired  persons,  so  that  guide- 
lines may  be  offered  to  handle  the  growing 
health  problems  of  the  larger  visually  im- 
paired population  of  the  next  few  years. 

Developments  in  education  during  the  dec- 
ade 1960-1970  will  undoubtedly  lay  stress  on 
proficiency  as  never  before  in  American  his- 
tory. The  Russian  sputnik  enforced  the  charge 
that  America  needed  to  stress  scholarship  and 
ability,  and  developments  have  been  several, 
with  visually  impaired  students  sharing  this 
progress.  For  example,  blind  students  are 
being  trained  systematically  for  the  first  time 
as  simultaneous  language  translators  at 
Georgetown  University.  Ability,  not  visual 
impairment,  will  be  the  emphasis  more  and 
more  as  new  challenges  are  met.  New  equip- 
ment, such  as  automated  teaching  devices,  will 
increase  in  sophistication  and  usage;  their  use 
by  visually  impaired  students  needs  to  be  in- 


vestigated if  they  are  to  benefit  from  this 
development.  The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind's  International  Technological  Con- 
gress of  1962  and  the  AAIB  Research  Ad- 
visory Committee  have  and  are  considering 
these  problems.  In  these  developments,  the 
role  and  use  of  vision  must  be  more  clearly 
set  forth,  so  that  the  relative  importance  of 
learning  by  the  primary  modes  of  sight,  audi- 
tion and  touch  for  varying  degrees  of  useful 
vision  are  clearly  defined.  In  this  connec- 
tion, a  most  significant  change  in  practices  in 
"sight-saving"  has  taken  and  will  continue 
to  take  place.  The  use  of  residual  vision  is  no 
longer  considered  undesirable;  indeed,  empha- 
sis is  being  placed  on  using  vision  as  fully  as 
possible.  This  trend  will  bring  more  of  the 
benefits  of  general  education  to  the  visually 
impaired  if  special  education  will  concern  it- 
self with  the  problems  of  practice  and  adjust- 
ment that  will  certainly  occur  as  a  result.  The 
strengthening  of  special  education  is  in  itself 
a  hopeful  sign  that  advances  in  education  will 
be  shared  by  the  visually  impaired  student. 

In  the  tvelfare  field  the  decade  ahead  will 
undoubtedly  see  greater  independence  on  the 
part  of  aged  and  disabled  persons  through 
programs  now  being  considered.  Work  will 
be  encouraged  by  more  liberal  allowances  for 
earnings  by  recipients  of  aid,  both  financial 
and  in  kind.  Greater  job  opportunities  among 
the  retired  and  on  expansion  of  rehabilita- 
tion programs  to  the  aged  will  come.  The 
aged,  visually  impaired  person  must  be  taught 
to  use  his  residual  vision  for  reading,  for 
mobility  and  for  employment,  if  he  is  to  share 
these  benefits  fully.  Service  and  training  pro- 
grams need  to  be  expanded  accordingly. 

In  the  employment  field,  the  increasing 
economic  competition  that  America  will  meet 
in  the  world  will  mean  further  advances  in 
personnel  selection  techniques,  with  ability  and 
proficiency  likely  to  be  more  in  the  ascendant. 
The  growing  number  of  employable-age  blind 
may  be  able  to  compete  for  jobs  under  these 
selection  methods,  if  they  are  prepared  voca- 
tionally and  are  taught  maximum  use  of  sight 
and  touch.  The  intensive  training  methods 
and  evaluation  techniques  of  the  Russians 
with  their  younger  visually  impaired  should 
certainly  be  carefully  studied  for  what  they 
have   to   offer   us.      Besides    better   vocational 
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preparation,  so  that  better  personnel  selection 
procedures  can  be  taken  advantage  of,  the 
visually  impaired  in  industry  are  bound  to 
benefit  from  the  growing  employee-care  pro- 
grams, such  as  U.  S.  Steel  and  Dupont  have 
had,  and  also  from  growing  retirement  and 
medicare  programs,  such  as  Kaiser,  ILGWU 
and  UMW  have  started.  Increasing  medicare 
programs,  public  and  private,  will  benefit  the 
visually  impaired  employee  and  retired  em- 
ployee both.  Insurance  plans  may  eventually 
largely  supplant  welfare  programs  if  service 
and  training  programs  look  to  this  end. 

Lastly,  of  the  significant  developments  to 
be  expected  in  the  decade  1960-1970,  none  is 
more  promising  than  science  and  technology 
which  will  open  vast  new  areas  to  all  of  us. 
In  the  case  of  the  visually  impaired  specifically, 
it  was  the  consensus  of  the  scientists  and  en- 
gineers recently  assembled  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind's  International  Tech- 
nological Congress  that,  in  a  few  years,  read- 
ing machines  with  tactile  and  auditory  out- 
puts, automatic  Braillers,  mobility  devices  of 
several  kinds,  increasingly  efficient  sound  re- 
cordings, teaching  machines  and  more  simple 
aids  and  devices  can  be  brought  to  develop- 
ment stage  and  eventually  to  production  pro- 
vided (and  this  is  all  important)  we  know 
how  to  train  blind  and  visually  impaired 
people  to  make  maximum  use  of  them.  How 
the  visually  impaired  man  relates  to  these  ma- 
chines in  performing  his  tasks  will  be  the 
crux  of  the  matter.  Acceptance  of  machines 
and  their  capacity  to  add  to  and  enhance  the 
human's  capacities  through  the  remaining  sen- 
sory modalities  must  be  the  subject  of  research 
and  development,  if  the  benefits  of  science 
and  technology  are  to  be  realized  for  blind 
and  visually  impaired  persons  in  the  next 
decade. 

To  recapitulate  some  of  the  benefits  that 
blind  and  visually  impaired  people  might  en- 
joy and  that  service  programs  should  certainly 
consider  in  their  planning: 

The  young  blind  and  visually  impaired 

(whose  numbers  will  double  by  1970)  can 
benefit  from  early  glaucoma  detection  and 
other  prevention  campaigns;  can  be  taught  to 
use  optical  aids  to  maximize  their  use  of 
vision  for  mobility,  educational  and  employ- 
ment purposes;  can  be  better  and  more  exten- 


sively prepared  for  new  vocational  opportuni- 
ties, as  the  program  in  the  USSR  suggests; 
can  be  given  extensive  examinations  and 
treatment  and  therapy  ( where  needed ) ,  so 
that  the  rehabilitation  process  is  begun  long 
before  they  become  adults  and  overburden 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs;  and  can  be 
taught  to  use  special  equipment  and  devices 
aimed  at  increasing  their  educational,  mobility 
and  employment  opportunities. 

The  employable-age  blind  and  visually 
impaired  can  be  taught  special  skills  in  new 
industries;  can  be  provided  new  employment 
opportunities  by  enhancing  their  reading,  edu- 
cational, mobility  and  employment  skills 
through  special  equipment  and  devices;  can 
be  provided  economic  security  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  (private  and  public)  employee 
health,   medicare   and   retirement  programs. 

The  aged  and  aging  blind  and  visually 
impaired  (whose  numbers  will  vastly  in- 
crease) can  benefit  from  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices aimed  at  work  for  the  able-bodied  and  re- 
warding recreation  and  leisure-time  pursuits 
for  all;  can  increase  their  useful  vision  by  ac- 
cepting cataract  surgery  more  than  has  been 
done;  can  further  increase  vision  by  use  (and 
training  in  the  use)  of  optical  aids;  and  can 
enjoy  greater  independence  and  enjoyable  lives 
by  being  aware  of  and  encouraged  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  recent  and  growing  advances  in 
employment  practices,  health,  recreation,  medi- 
care and  retirement  benefits. 

I  have  been  optimistic,  indeed,  about  the 
future  for  the  growing  numbers  of  blind  and 
visually  impaired  people.  I  leave  you  with 
only  one  caution:  we  shall  have  to  work  hard 
to  obtain  these  benefits  for  them,  we  in  re- 
search and  development  and  those  of  you  in 
service  programs.  We  must  look  at  each  visu- 
ally impaired  person  as  a  total  human,  who 
functions  in  such-and-such  a  way  and  who  is 
capable  of  functioning  in  this-and-that  way. 
We  must  measure  capacities,  estimate  poten- 
tialities and  govern  our  programs  of  research 
and  service  accordingly. 

Our  subject  today  is  functional  definitions 
of  vision  and  its  implications  for  service  pro- 
grams. I  am  no  service  program  planner  nor 
ophthalmologist,  but  I  have  a  clouded  crystal 
ball  that  tells  me  that  restrictive  definitions  of 
vision  will  only  encourage  a  view  of  visually 
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impaired  persons  as  a  pair  of  eyes  or  a  pair 
of  ears  or  a  set  of  fingertips,  not  as  a  total 
functioning  human  being.  Sooner  or  later, 
the  visually  impaired  person  must  be  accepted 


as  a  functioning  human  being,  if  he  is  to 
enjoy  what  looks  like  a  rapidly  advancing 
decade  ahead  of  us.     I  hope  it  is  sooner. 


THE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  VIEWPOINT 

Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Ph.D.,  Director 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  Richmond,  Virginia 


I  have  been  asked  this  afternoon  to  dis- 
cuss our  topic  from  the  state  and  local  point 
of  view.  Since  my  experience  has  been  en- 
tirely in  State  agencies,  I  cannot  claim  to  be 
speaking  for  the  local  agency,  but  if  we  talk 
about  services  to  the  individual,  I  will  not  be 
expressing  a  viewpoint  too  far  out  of  focus 
with  the  local  agency. 

In  the  past  few  years,  a  number  of  ophthal- 
mologists and  leaders  in  our  field  have  dis- 
cussed functional  vision,  and  some  have  pro- 
posed new  definitions.  Anyone  who  is  deeply 
involved  in  the  day-to-day  operation  of  an 
agency  serving  visually  handicapped  persons 
would  recognize  the  weaknesses  in  our  pres- 
ent definition,  and  the  inequities  they  cause 
at  times  in  trying  to  give  appropriate  services 
to  the  individual  who  needs  them.  Most  of 
us  can  give  numerous  examples  of  the  person 
who  has  far  in  excess  of  20/200  visual  acuity, 
but  because  of  scarring,  rapid  changes  caused 
by  certain  diseases,  and  countless  other  factors, 
operates  almost  as  a  totally  blind  individual. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  encounter  an  equal 
number  of  cases  where  the  visual  acuity  in 
the  better  eye  is  less  than  10/200,  but  when 
the  eyes  are  measured  together  the  client  sees 
20/60.  Such  cases  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  but  they  are  by  no  means  un- 
common. Our  consulting  ophthalmologist  dis- 
cusses such  cases  with  me  almost  weekly.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  who  should  serve  or  what 
services  are  necessary  or  even  who  is  best 
equipped  to  provide  these  services. 

These  questions  are  very  much  complicated 
by  the  State  and  Federal  legal  regulations  on 
which  we  operate  and  obtain  our  financial 
support.  Unless  you  have  a  very  close  rela- 
tionship with  sister  agencies  and  have  worked 
out   agreements   that   are   flexible,   and   unless 


you  have  understanding  auditors,  you  are  in 
for  a  pretty  rough  ride. 

At  the  outset,  I  said  that  I  would  like  to 
focus  attention  on  services  to  the  individual, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  this  is  the  only 
excuse  for  our  existence.  Each  person  who 
receives  services  from  an  agency  has  a  prob- 
lem, by  virtue  of  his  total  make-up,  that  is 
different  from  the  next  person,  and  the  serv- 
ices rendered  must  be  tailored  to  his  needs  or 
they  are  of  little  value  to  him. 

I  am  in  thorough  agreement  with  the  ur- 
gent need  for  further  study  leading  toward 
understanding  of  functional  vision  and  practi- 
cal solutions  for  dealing  with  the  various 
levels  of  sight.  I  also  recognize  the  validity 
of  having  realistic  definitions  of  blindness  for 
purposes  of  pensions  and  disability  income, 
but  I  strongly  oppose  any  move  that  would 
tend  to  categorize  small  areas  of  differences 
and  limit  the  amount  of  service  that  could  be 
made  available  by  an  agency  to  an  individual. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  far-fetched  to  say  that 
there  are  still  some  groups  in  this  country 
who  take  our  present  definition  of  20/200 
and  use  it  to  straight-jacket  the  client  to  a 
cluster  of  services  rather  than  accepting  it  as 
a  rule  of  eligibility  that  entitles  the  client  to 
assistance  in  achieving  his  own  goals,  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  chooses.  One  graphic 
illustration  of  straightjacket  service  is  the 
number  of  children  in  past  years  who  were 
taught  Braille  exclusively  if  their  vision  was 
20/200  or  below.  The  fallacy  of  this  type 
of  thinking  is  amply  indicated  by  a  few  fig- 
ures from  our   1962   ANNUAL  REPORT. 

As  you  know,  our  agency  is  responsible  for 
providing  education  in  conjunction  with  the 
local  school  systems  to  the  partially  sighted 
child  as  well  as  the  blind  child  who  can  profit 
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by  attending  regular  classes  in  the  public 
schools.  Our  June  figures  showed  a  total  at- 
tendance of  453.  Of  this  number  180  are 
legally  blind.  The  significant  factor  in  the 
second  group,  however,  is  that  more  than 
one-half  use  regular  print.  The  remainder 
use  large  print,  except  for  28  who  are  totally 
blind  and  use  Braille.  The  number  of  legally 
blind  children  using  regular  print  is  increasing 
each  year.  Our  Education  Department  is  re- 
ceiving a  total  of  30  referrals  each  month, 
and  the  prepondrance  of  these  children  will 
be  educated  with  normal  print.  These  facts 
are  being  duplicated  all  over  the  county,  and 
they  demonstrate  a  very  great  change  in  our 
thinking. 

Another  interesting  sidelight  of  our  report 
is  that  14  children  in  the  age  group  below 
12  years  have  shown  improvement  in  vision 
from  less  than  20/200  to  20/70.  I  have  no 
particular  explanation  to  offer  for  this  sub- 
stantial change.  A  comparison  with  other 
statistics  throughout  the  country  might  show 
this  is  commonplace,  but  it  does  give  us  pause 
to  wonder  what  would  have  happened  to 
these  children  if  they  had  been  arbitrarily 
assigned  to  Braille  reading. 

Concurrent  with  changes  in  the  educational 
approach,  we  are  also  aware  of  a  similar  im- 
pact on  vocational  rehabilitation  services.  The 
ability  to  read  normal  print  has  opened  up 
vast  areas  of  employment  that  could  not  be 
touched  without  this  skill.  I  can  remember, 
when  I  first  entered  the  field  as  a  rehabilita- 
tion counselor,  being  told  that  it  didn't  matter 
how  much  residual  vision  a  client  had,  if  he 
was  within  the  usual  definition  of  blindness 
he  should  be  trained  to  do  the  job  as  though 
he  were  totally  blind.  Regardless  of  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  on  this  subject,  we  all  real- 
ize how  shortsighted  and  limiting  this  ap- 
proach was.  There  are  many  clients  with 
useful  vision  who  could  not  possibly  learn  to 
do  a  job  without  using  their  sight  and,  within 
definable  limits,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  attempt  to  do  so.  Such  efforts  only 
lead  to  lower  production  and  a  confused  pic- 
ture in  the  mind  of  the  employer  as  to  what 
he  can  and  should  expect.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  a  modicum  of  regular  print  reading 
makes  the  client  a  normally  sighted  person, 
any  more  than  I  would  suggest  a  one-cylinder 


scooter  could  be  mistaken  for  a  Cadillac.  I 
am  merely  pointing  out  the  obvious  fact  that 
there  are  thousands  of  jobs  where  a  small 
amount  of  reading  is  imperative  and  without 
it  you   cannot  hope  to  compete. 

Education  and  training  does  not  remove  the 
disability;  it  lessens  the  handicap  under  which 
the  person  must  work.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  thinking 
people  that  those  we  serve,  regardless  of  re- 
sidual vision,  are  all  severely  disabled.  Their 
ability  to  bridge  the  gap  to  normal  produc- 
tion is  attributable  to  their  motivation,  in- 
telligence, and  the  amount  and  depth  of  train- 
ing they  receive.  They  need  every  bit  of 
assistance  that  our  nation  and  State  resources 
can  afford.  Of  course,  someone  will  always 
counter  this  statement  by  pointing  out  in- 
dividuals who  succeeded  without  agency  help 
or  in  spite  of  it,  but  these  cases  are  becoming 
increasingly  rare,  and  we  can  never  answer 
the  question  how  far  they  might  have  gone 
with   proper   help. 

Research  in  ophthalmology,  the  field  of  op- 
tics, education,  and  many  other  areas  have 
made  blindness  and  near-blindness  a  far  less 
formidable  disability,  and  we  have  hardly 
scratched  the  surface.  But  no  matter  how  far 
we  travel  down  the  road  of  progress,  until  we 
are  able  to  restore  full  vision,  disability  of 
significant  proportions   will  always   exist. 

If  recognition  and  maximum  use  of  func- 
tional vision  has  effected  a  change  in  educa- 
tional philosophy  and  rehabilitation,  it  is  not 
without  its  impact  on  the  senior  citizen.  The 
new  microscopic  and  telescopic  lenses  are  but 
one  advance  which  had  made  a  substantial 
change  in  recreation  of  the  aged.  Our  optical 
aids  clinic  is  working  with  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  older  persons,  and  has  had  a  good  deal 
of  success.  Should  independent  living  be  en- 
acted, much  more  can  and  will  be  done  for 
the  older  worker  and  the  retired  person,  but 
that  is  another  very  large  topic  which  is  not 
on  the  agenda  today. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  provide 
adequate  services  to  a  client  unless  you  are 
aware  of  his  maximum  potential  functional 
vision  and  develop  a  plan  which  will  help 
him  use  it.  This  principle  should  be  kept 
entirely  separate,  however,  from  arguments  re- 
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garding  financial  assistance,  disability  insur- 
ance, and  other  benefits  for  the  blind.  I 
would  like  to  urge  extreme  caution  in  any 
attempt  to  change  the  legal  base  that  now 
exists.  I  know  that  there  are  many  who  be- 
lieve that  some  persons  who  are  at  present 
receiving  benefits  under  the  law  should  not  be 
considered  blind,  and  therefore  are  not  en- 
titled to  special  consideration.  This  feeling 
has  grown  immeasurably  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  we  must  remember  that  its  growth 
has  taken  place  during  a  span  of  higher  pros- 
perity than  the  country  has  ever  known. 
There  are  many  of  us  here  today  who  had  a 
good  taste  of  other  economic  circumstances, 
and  in  those  days  a  worker  with  20/200  was 


lost  without  a  good  deal  of  assistance  and 
was  for  the  most  part  considered  a  non- 
competitor  in  the  labor  market. 

If  we  are  seriously  thinking  about  changing 
the  entire  set  of  definitions,  and  obviously 
there  are  many  who  believe  this  to  be  good,  I 
would  suggest  that  we  focus  our  attention  on 
broadening  the  present  definition  in  order  to 
assure  adequate  services  to  clients  who  are 
not  now  eligible.  This  would  not  preclude 
narrowing  definitions  for  special  purposes, 
some  of  which  were  mentioned  above.  Ideally, 
I  would  like  to  see  us  concentrate  on  provid- 
ing the  best  rehabilitation  services  available 
and  making  it  possible  for  the  client  to  choose 
the  agency  which  will  serve  his  needs  best. 


VISUAL  EFFICIENCY  AS  A  CRITERION  OF  SERVICE  NEEDS 

Richard   E.   Hoover,   M.D. 
Ophthalmologist,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


"Psychologists  are  agreed  that  each  person 
possesses  the  same  human  characteristics.  They 
are  also  agreed  that  differences  found  between 
individuals  are  not  due  to  one  possessing  one 
set  of  traits  and  another  a  different  set.  The 
differences  found  are  due  to  these  various  in- 
dividuals having  unequal  amounts  of  these 
traits,  which  produce  assorted  patterns  of  per- 
formance."^ 

It  is  the  adequate  classification  of  visual 
efficiency  which  particularly  interests  us  here. 

Let  me  begin  with  my  definition  of  visual 
efficiency.  Visual  efficiency  is  a  complex  of 
measurable  visual  characteristics  which,  when 
combined  with  other  sensory  and  physical 
characteristics,  provide  an  opportunity  to 
utilize  sight — opportunity  implies  motivation 
or  incentive. 

Sensory  and  physical  characteristics  are 
meant  to  include  the  psychological,  intellectual, 
and  all  other  sensory  modalities  in  addition  to 
sight,  as  well  as  the  motor  skills  and  ana- 
tomical variations. 

Today,  I  shall  discuss  the  importance  of 
visual  efficiency  and  try  to  show  you  how 
visual  acuity,  especially  for  distance,  plays  only 
a  part  in  the  determination  of  visual  efficiency. 
I  shall  also  discuss  the  other  visual  sensory 
and  physical  characteristics  involved  in  visual 


efficiency  and  how  these  should  be  measured 
when  possible.  Finally  I  shall  try  to  impress 
you  with  the  need  to  measure,  predict,  pre- 
serve, restore  and  improve  visual  efficiency 
when  at  all  possible. 

The  universe  is  bathed  with  light  and  sight, 
and  as  long  as  this  is  so,  while  perhaps  not 
absolutely  essential,  visual  efficiency  will  al- 
ways  remain  important. 

The  most  obvious  examples  of  demands 
for  good  visual  efficiency  are  in  requirements 
for  pilots,  astronauts,  crane  operators,  game 
hunters,  proofreaders,  accountants,  etc.  One 
of  th^se  requirements  is  usually  good  visual 
acuity  for  distance,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one, 
nor  is  it  always  the  most  important.  Some- 
times, even  though  visual  acuity  may  diminish, 
visual  efficiency  can  be  preserved  at  its  previ- 
ous level.  Our  everyday  environment  is  geared 
to  certain  visual  efficiency  levels  so  that  at 
some  point  of  diminished  visual  acuity  other 
visual,  sensory  and  physical  characteristics 
must  compensate  if  we  are  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary visual  efficiency  requirements. 

This  complex  of  visual  characteristics  will 
be   discussed   under  three  main   headings: 

( 1 )  Visual  Acuity 

(2)  Visual  Versatility 

(3)  Visual  Capacity 
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Visual  acuity  is  the  one  characteristic  most 
often  talked  about,  most  often  and  most  easily 
measured.  It  is  also  quite  unfortunately  and 
quite  erroneously  often  confused  with  visual 
efficiency. 

Visual  acuity  is  the  measurement  of  the 
resolving  power  of  the  retina  in  angular  terms 
of  minutes.  The  common  expression  20/20 
represents  the  ability  of  the  retina  to  resolve 
a  visual  angle  of  one  minute  of  arc;  20/200 
represents  the  ability  of  the  retina  to  resolve 
a  visual  angle  of  10  minutes  of  arc.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  we  have  this  very  logical  and  pre- 
cise way  of  measuring  retinal  function,  for 
this  makes  it  possible  to  measure  visual  acuity 
at  any  distance  from  infinity  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  essential  that 
it  be  measured  at  certain  standard  distances, 
usually  at  least  two — sometimes  more,  if  it 
is  to  represent  its  constant  and  effective  power 
in  any  visual  efficiency  equation. 

Because  it  is  not  always  possible  to  project 
an  optically  distinct  image  of  the  same  angular 
size  of  the  retina  for  both  distance  and  near, 
there  will  often  be  paradoxes  between  the 
two.  Distant  vision  can  be  excellent  and  near 
vision  poor,  or  near  vision  excellent  and  dis- 
tant vision  poor.  This  will  depend  upon  op- 
tical, anotomical  or  pathological  conditions  of 
the  eye.  The  point  to  emphasize  again  is  our 
ability  to  measure  it  at  any  distance  with  ex- 
treme and  consistent  accuracy  under  any  given 
set  of  standard  conditions.  This  is  the  visual 
measurement  to  which  you  are  most  often  ex- 
posed. 

Let  us  leave  visual  acuity  at  this  point  and 
discuss  the  measurement  of  the  characteristics 
I  have  placed  under  the  heading  of  "visual 
versatility." 

Optical  power — the  emmetrope  has  more 
efficiency  for  both  distance  and  near  than  does 
either  the  astigmat,  the  hyperope  or  the  myope, 
but  with  our  retinoscope  we  can  determine  the 
refractive  state  with  extreme  accuracy  in  most 
instances. 

Accommodation — this  can  be  measured  very 
accurately  with  conveniently  common  methods 
for  any  distance  within  infinity.  In  the  normal 
eye  it  can  even  be  quite  accurately  predicted 
at  any  given  age. 

Convergence  and  divergence  ability — the 
ability   of   the   two   eyes   to   turn   toward   and 


away  from  each  other.  We  have  methods  and 
instruments  to  accurately  measure  these  impor- 
tant ocular  abilities.  The  same  is  true  for  the 
following  functions: 

Ductions  and  conjugate  movement  ability 

Light  and  dark  adaptation 

Color  perception 

field  of  vision  —   (size,  form  and  color) 

Aligning  ability 

Binocularity 

All  of  the  above  can  be  quite  accurately 
measured  in  either  the  normal  state  or  patho- 
logical state,  and  they  are  the  characteristics 
in  the  normal  intact  eyes  which  give  us  visual 
versatility. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  characteristics  I 
have  grouped  under  the  heading  of  "visual 
capacity." 

Capacity  infers  load  and  duration  under 
certain  standard  or  other  conditions.  You 
have  heard  that  it  is  possible  to  accurately 
measure  all  the  characteristics  listed  under 
visual  versatility.  Now,  let  us  ask  if  we  can 
measure  the  length  of  time,  amplitude  and 
under  what  conditions  we  might  maintain 
our  present  refractive  error,  our  accommoda- 
tion, our  convergence,  divergence,  conjugate 
gaze,  light  sensitivity,  light  and  dark  adap- 
tive power,  color  perception,  field,  aligning 
ability  or  binocularity.  We  can  measure  all 
of  these  and  we  can  either  predict  or  measure 
our  ability  to  maintain  these  functions  under 
different  conditions  of  health,  fatigue,  stress  or 
isolation  and  media. 

Visual  efficiency  can  be  influenced  and 
altered  by  the  other  sensory  and  physical 
characteristics  I  mention  in  the  definition. 
Let  us  examine  the  possibility  of  measuring 
some  of  these. 

We  certainly  can  measure  height  and  weight. 
We  can  also  measure  muscular  power  and  en- 
durance. We  can  also  measure  most  motor 
skills.  We  can  measure  intelligence.  We 
can  measure  certain  aptitudes.  We  can  meas- 
ure hearing,  touch,  taste  and  smell. 

Now,  since  the  importance  of  visual  effi- 
ciency is  so  apparent,  would  it  not  be  advan- 
tageous for  us  to  measure  it,  if  we  can?  I 
have  suggested  how  it  is  possible  to  measure 
the  individual  ingredients  which  make  up 
visual  efficiency,  so  there  is  no  logical  reason 
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why  we  cannot  measure  visual  efficiency  to  an 
accuracy  never  before  tried  —  especially  among 
those  who  have  more  than  the  usual  degree  of 
visual  impairment. 

We  could,  in  certain  instances,  learn  to  par- 
tially predict  it  from  diagnostic  pathology 
alone,  e.g.  albinism,  retinitis  pigmentosa,  macu- 
lar degeneration,  and  so  forth.  All  have 
rather  constant  visual  characteristics  and  vary 
mostly  in  the  sensory  and  physical  char- 
acteristics  of  their  possessor. 

If  individuals  with  visual  impairments  had 
all  of  these  characteristics  measured  and  re- 
corded we  would  then  begin  a  foundation  of 
useful  knowledge  which  would  help  us  deter- 
mine which  individual  with  which  amounts 
of  these  characteristics  could,  under  certain 
conditions,  consistently  perform  so  many  of 
the  common  tasks  which  require  some  degree 
of  sight,  e.g. :  What  is  the  pattern  of  character- 
istics which  allows  one  to  recognize  people  at 
10',  5',  etc.?  What  is  the  pattern  for  those 
who  can  successfully  operate  bicycles,  wheel- 
barrows, lawnmowers,  motorcycles,  tractors, 
trucks,  automobiles,  etc.?  What  is  the  pattern 
for  those  who  can  detect  steps  up  or  down 
at  a  fixed  distance  which  are  necessary  to  level 
an  elevator?  What  is  the  pattern  for  those 
who  can  distinguish  between  a  teaspoon  and 
a  tablespoon,  a  fork  and  a  knife,  a  salt  and 
pepper  shaker,  between  a  celery  stalk  and  an 
orchid?  If  we  would  also  analyze  the  visual 
requirements  of  these  tasks,  soon  we  could 
adapt  visual  efficiency  patterns  for  certain 
visual  tasks  requiring  these  patterns  with  a 
greater  degree  of  accuracy.  Then,  the  mystery 
of  the  individual  with  a  recorded  visual  acuity 
(the  only  characteristics  recorded  )of  5/200 
doing  some  apparently  miraculous  visual  feats 
would   be  solved. 

Now,  how  can  we  preserve  or  restore  visual 
efficiency?  Certainly  the  contributions  of  medi- 
cine, surgery,  genetics,  the  social  sciences  and 


the  physical  sciences  all  play  their  part.  Some- 
times these  contributions  would  be  more  fre- 
quent and  fruitful  if  those  most  interested 
would  work  together  in  seeking  these  contri- 
butions. It  can  be  done  with  attention,  not 
to  one,  but  to  all  the  important  characteristics. 

I  consider  myself  a  special  worker  for  the 
blind,  and  so  do  most  ophthalmologists.  How- 
ever, most  of  our  interests  are  directed  to  the 
prevention  of  loss  of  visual  acuity  and  the 
restoration  of  any  loss  through  medicine, 
surgery,  training  and  optics.  I  think  I  can 
speak  for  the  profession  and  say  we  would  in 
general  lend  our  support  and  talents  to  a 
program  of  measuring  visual  and  other  char- 
acteristics on  a  more  consistent,  comprehen- 
sive and  accurate  basis  if  such  data  were  to 
be  used  in  the  same  accurate  and  constructive 
manner.  We  would  certainly  continue  our  in- 
terest and  support  in  the  improvement  of 
visual  efficiency.  This  we  would  do  with 
continued  effort  in  the  clinic  and  the  labora- 
tory, as  well  as  in  our  search  for  better  optical 
devices,  more  knowledge  in  the  use  of  color, 
etc.  We  shall  also  continue  our  support  to 
education  and  training  programs  in  the  use  of 
special  methods,  instruments  and  prosthetics. 
This  is  an  area  capable  of  rapid  and  produc- 
tive expansion,  e.g.,  in  the  training  of  the  use 
of  certain  optical  aids. 

What  I  have  said  infers  that  visual  effi- 
ciency is  a  complex  of  measurable  character- 
istics, one  of  which  is  visual  acuity,  and  that 
visual  efficiency  is  extremely  important  and  a 
far  better  guide  to  performance  than  visual 
acuity.  I  have  also  tried  to  impress  you  that 
these  characteristics  can  be  measured  and  how 
visual  efficiency  might  become  a  practical 
guide    to    service    and    performance. 

1.  Kuhn,  H.,  Stump,  N.  F.,  Tolman,  C.  P.  and 
Kutscher,  C.  F.,  "Industrial  Ophthalmology,"  Re- 
print, Amer.  Acad.  Ophth.  and  Otolaryng- 
ology, July-August,   1946. 
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GROUP  2 
Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Services 

PRESENTATION  OF  JOHN  H.  McAULAY  AWARD 

Arthur  L.  Voorhees,   Program  Specialist  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


The  recipient  of  the  1962  John  H.  McAulay 
Award  for  Placement  Man  of  the  Year  was  a 
very  close  friend  of  Mr.  McAulay.  This  in- 
dividual, before  he  lost  his  sight,  had  worked 
up  through  the  ranks  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany to  the  position  of  Assistant  Parts  Man- 
ager for  the  Southeastern  States,  a  position 
of  considerable  responsibility  and  with  better 
than  average  remuneration. 

When  in  October,  1948  he  became  totally 
blind,  the  Ford  Motor  Company  was  unable 
to  find  any  position  in  its  entire  organization 
which  the  management  felt  Mr.  Eastin,  as  a 
blind  person,  could  fill  satisfactorily.  He  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  seek  other  avenues  of 
employment. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  best  he  could 
find  was  a  job  on  the  production  line  in  a 
sheltered  workshop  for  the  blind.  Undoubt- 
edly, this  was  a  blow  to  him  and  to  his 
family,  but  the  qualities  which  enabled  him 
to  rise  to  a  position  of  responsibility  in  pri- 
vate industry  soon  evidenced  themselves,  with 
the  result  that  within  a  short  time  he  was  made 
Foreman  of  the  Mattress  Department  in  the 
Georgia  Factory  for  the  Blind.  His  work 
in  this  capacity  was  so  outstanding  that  within 
a  year  he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of 
Plant  Superintendent 

When  Mr.  Eastin  came  to  the  shop  as  an 
employee,  the  warehouse  was  full  of  unsold 
merchandise.  However,  under  his  guidance  as 
Plant  Superintendent,  the  quality  of  products 
improved,  sales  skyrocketed,  and  production 
demands  became  so  great  that  it  was  necessary 
to  add  a  third  shift  to  the  work  force. 


In  1951,  the  Department  of  Services  to  the 
Blind  of  the  Georgia  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  was  experiencing  difficulty  in 
maintaining  its  placement  program  for  blind 
persons  in  the  Atlanta  area,  and  Mr.  Eastin 
was  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  staff  as  Place- 
ment Counselor.  One  of  the  finest  qualities 
that  Mr.  Eastin  possesses  is  that  he  knows 
what  he  can  do  and  he  also  knows  what  he 
cannot  do.  He  felt  that  if  he  were  to  do  a 
good  placement  job  in  the  Atlanta  area,  he 
would  need  to  learn  the  special  techniques  of 
developing  placement  opportunities  for  blind 
persons.  Consequently,  the  Division  of  Serv- 
ices to  the  Blind  in  the  Federal  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  was  called  upon  to 
help,  and  Mr.  McAulay  was  assigned  the  re- 
sponsibility of  arranging  a  special  training 
program  for  Mr.  Eastin.  During  the  training 
period,  the  two  worked  together  very  closely 
and  a  lasting  friendship  developed  between 
them.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  first  met 
Mr.  Eastin.  May  I  say  that  I  have  respected 
his  ability  and  considered  him  as  a  friend 
ever   since. 

Mr.  McAulay  was  very  proud  of  his  protege 
and  he  had  good  reason  to  be.  As  soon  as 
Mr.  Eastin  returned  to  Atlanta  from  his  train- 
ing, he  began  to  make  placements  which  his 
predecessors  had  claimed  could  not  be  made 
in  the  Atlanta  area,  and  this  was  no  streak  of 
luck,  because  he  has  continued  to  make  twenty 
or  more  good,  solid  placements  every  year 
since.  In  fact,  last  year  he  rolled  up  a  record 
of  thirty-two  placements,  only  three  of  which 
were  in  sheltered  workshops.     The  remainder 
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varied  in  nature  from  a  menial  porter's  job 
at  $15  per  week,  to  a  responsible  dispatcher's 
job  at  $100  per  week. 

The  part  that  pleases  me  most  is  the  fact 
that  the  diversified  nature  of  the  placements 
indicates  Mr.  Eastin's  ability  to  select  the 
proper  job  for  an  individual.  In  fact,  a  re- 
view of  some  of  the  case  records  leads  me  to 
believe  that  if  Mr.  Eastin  cannot  place  one 
of  his  clients,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  some- 
one who  can. 

He  was  awarded  the  honor  of  "Blind  Man 


of  the  Year"  by  the  Georgia  Lions  Club  in 
June,  1952,  and  has  received  numerous  hon- 
ors since  that  time.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  the  National  Rehabilitation  Associa- 
tion, the  Georgia  Rehabilitation  Association 
and  the  Atlanta  Lions  Club. 

Mr.  Eastin,  because  of  your  achievements, 
your  dedication,  and  your  perseverance,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  you  with 
this  plaque  representing  the  John  H.  McAulay 
Award  of  Placement  Man  of  the  Year. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  JOHN  H.  McAULAY  AWARD 

Griffin  H.  Eastin,  Placement  Agent  for  the  Blind 

Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  State  Department  of  Education 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


Mr.  Richterman,  Mr.  Voorhees,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen : 

1  accept  with  deep  humility  the  honor  that 
the  Committee  and  this  organization  is  giving 
me.  This  honor  which  is  given  me  is  not 
only  a  professional  one,  but  a  personal  one. 
Mr.  McAulay  was  not  only  a  fellow  worker 
to  me,  but  a  personal  friend.  I  visited  in 
his  home,  met  his  fine  wife  and  children  and 
he  has  visited  in  my  home. 

1  was  fortunate  that  Mr.  McAulay  shared 
with  me  his  knowledge  early  in  my  blindness 
on  how  to  overcome  this  disability  in  many 
ways.  He  taught  me  how  to  operate  machines 
for  both  wood  and  metal  without  sight. 

Mr.  John  McAulay  was  an  outstanding, 
dedicated  man  who  endeavored  to  assist  all 
blind   people   that   he   came   in    contact   with, 


in  being  more  adequate  individuals.  He  did 
a  tremendous  job  in  selling  the  capabilities 
of  blind  people  to  industry. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  my  friend,  Mr. 
Hal  Fargason,  Counselor  of  the  Atlanta  Dis- 
trict for  the  Section  for  the  Blind,  since  he  is 
a  member  of  the  placement  team  and  a  good 
friend  of  Mr.  McAulay.  I  would  also  like  to 
express  at  this  time  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  the  fine  work  Mrs.  McAulay  is  doing  in  the 
memory  of  her  husband,  in  recognizing  the 
efforts  of  placement  people  all  over  the  nation 
and  their  endeavor  to  help  blind  people  to 
return  to  industry  whenever  possible. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, for  this  beautiful  plaque  and  for  bestow- 
ing this  great  honor  upon  me. 
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GROUP  4 
Education  Services  (Music  Section) 

THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BRAILLE  MUSIC 

TRANSCRIPTION  SERVICE  OF  THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL 

INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Robert  Robitaille,  Braille  Music  Transcriber 
Montreal,  Quebec 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  talking  to  you  briefly  about  the 
origin,  operation,  and  value  of  the  National 
Braille  Music  Transcription  Service  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  this  Service  since  its  inception. 
Having  been  responsible  for  its  organization 
and  direction  from  the  beginning,  I  have  lived 
with  it  constantly  and  have  watched  its 
gradual  growth  and  expansion.  It  is,  there- 
fore, from  this  intimate  personal  knowledge 
of  it  that  I  am  able  to  speak  to  you  today  and 
testify  to  its  great  value  to  blind  musicians. 
Their  expressions  of  appreciation  and  satis- 
faction with  the  Service  further  underline  its 
usefulness  to  them. 

Among  the  musicians  being  served,  there 
are  numerous  teachers,  two  of  them  in  the 
University  of  Montreal  and  the  Quebec  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  as  well  as  many  others 
in  our  schools  for  the  blind.  There  are  or- 
ganists and  singers,  a  few  of  them  in  very 
important  churches.  There  are  piano  and  or- 
gan concert  soloists,  like  Paul  Dapon  and 
Jeannine  Vanier.  There  are  music  enter- 
tainers using  piano,  organ,  violin,  saxaphone, 
accordian,  or  singing.  There  are  also  num- 
erous music  students  and  music  lovers  whose 
needs  are  equally  important  and  extremely 
varied.  There  are  composers  who  want  to 
study  new  or  unusual  modern  music  and, 
finally,  there  are  musicologists  like  Conrad 
Letendre  and  Gabriel  Cusson,  both  very 
competent  and  learned  musicians,  who  are 
writing  for  publication  two  important  manu- 
als-, "Ear  Training"  and  "Harmony".  They 
wanted  in  Braille  several  works  dealing  with 
these  subjects.  


At  this  point  I  should  explain  that  all  of 
our  blind  musicians  buy  as  much  of  their 
music  as  possible  from  European  and  Ameri- 
can Braille  printing  houses.  This  is  facili- 
tated by  the  fact  that  most  of  them  read 
both  English  and  French.  Moreover,  as  an 
additional  service  to  blind  musicians,  the 
CNIB  will  process  such  orders  for  them.  In 
addition  to  its  Transcription  Service,  the 
CNIB  maintains  an  ever-expanding  Library 
of  purchased  Braille  music  which  is  available 
to  blind  musicians  for  reference  and  short- 
term  loan. 

It  will  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  our  Na- 
tional Braille  Music  Transcription  Service  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  duplication  of,  or  a  sub- 
stitute for.  Braille  printing  houses.  It  is  es- 
sentially a  complementary  service  answering 
particular  needs  which  are  not  being  filled  by 
Braille  printing  houses.  My  work,  and  the 
work  of  our  Service,  is  therefore  concerned 
with  transcribing  only  the  music,  methods, 
manuals,  etc.,  that  are  not  otherwise  available, 
such  as: 

1.  Music  not  yet  printed  in  Braille. 

2.  Editions  different  from  those  already 
available. 

3.  Music  not  often  requested  but  neverthe- 
less  indispensable  to  some. 

4.  Music,  methods,  or  manuals,  which  are 
so  difficult  to  put  into  Braille  that  printing 
houses  will  not  normally  undertake  to  do 
them. 

5.  Music  required  urgently  and  at  short 
notice. 

6.  Music  already  published  in  Braille  but 
now  out  of  print. 
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7.  Music  printed  in  "Old  Styles",  (Bar  by 
Bar)    or    (Upward   Treble  Chords),   etc. 

Blind  musicians  who  wish  to  use  our  Serv- 
ice send  us  the  ink-print  copy  of  the  work 
desired.  As  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with 
both  ink-print  and  Braille  music,  I  have  the 
responsibility  of  making  a  master  copy  in 
Braille.  This  master  copy  is  not  sent  to  the 
musician.  It  is  carefully  catalogued  and  stored 
in  our  Department.  From  it,  however,  an 
exact  copy  is  made  by  our  very  competent, 
totally  blind.  Braille  Music  Copyist,  Miss 
Irene  Cote.  She  makes  a  new  copy  from  the 
master  in  the  case  of  each  subsequent  request 
for  the  same  music.  Her  copy,  and  the  ink- 
print  music,  are  then  returned  to  the  musician 
concerned.  In  this  way,  my  time  can  always 
be  devoted  to  music  which  has  not  previously 
been  transcribed. 

Before  going  on  to  discuss  some  of  the 
qualifications  needed  in  a  transcriber,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  a  little  about  the  history  of 
our  Service  and  the  difficulties  faced  by 
Canadian  blind  musicians  prior  to  its  founda- 
tion. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  was  the  cradle  of 
Braille  music  in  Canada,  if  not  in  America. 
In  1852,  Paul  Letondal,  a  graduate  of  the 
National  School  for  the  Blind  in  Paris,  came 
to  Canada.  He  established  himself  in  Mon- 
treal and  became  recognized  as  a  very  success- 
ful organist  and  music  teacher. 

Nine  years  later,  in  1861,  the  Nazareth 
Institute,  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in 
Canada,  was  founded.  Its  organization  was 
based  on  that  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Paris,  that  is,  a  general  educational  and 
classical  school,  a  department  for  apprentice- 
ship training,  a  piano-tuning  course,  and  a 
true  conservatory  of  music.  At  Nazareth,  as 
in  Paris,  the  teaching  of  the  Braille  system 
and  its  practical  use  have  always  been  stressed. 
In  addition,  most  of  the  teaching  has  been 
done  by  the  blind  themselves,  at  first,  by  Paul 
Letondal  and  Miss  Euvrard,  another  graduate 
of  Paris  Institute. 

Naturally,  among  this  School's  former 
pupils  musicians  were  numerous,  and  most  of 
them  were  very  successful  in  spite  of  the  in- 
sufficient help  they  were  given.     The  music 


they  needed,  if  not  available  in  Braille,  was 
dictated  by  sighted  volunteers  to  a  few  de- 
voted blind  ladies  who,  in  return,  were  given 
board  and  room  in  the  Institute.  This  sys- 
tem, however,  was  never  a  very  satisfactory 
one  and,  as  the  number  of  musicians  and  their 
needs  continued  to  increase,  a  better  method  of 
meeting  their  requirements  had  to  be  devised. 

A  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  Braille  Music 
Transcription  Service  was  developed  by  blind 
musicians  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  was 
recommended  to  the  CNIB  for  consideration 
and  implementation.  It  was  immediately  ac- 
cepted, and  the  Service  was  established  in 
Montreal  in  1943.  Initially,  in  principle  at 
least,  it  was  intended  to  serve  Quebec  only, 
but,  little  by  little,  as  musicians  from  other 
provinces  became  more  numerous  and  inter- 
ested, they  were  allowed  and  were  even  en- 
couraged to  use  it. 

During  this  same  period,  the  Quebec  Braille 
Music  Society,  founded  in  1949  and  composed 
of  professional  blind  musicians,  felt  that  the 
Braille  Music  Transcription  Service,  if  ex- 
tended to  all  of  Canada,  would  help  more 
musicians  and  would  be  still  more  progres- 
sive. The  idea  was  submitted  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Quebec  Division  of  the 
CNIB  and,  later,  to  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker  him- 
self. In  November,  1955,  the  Transcription 
Service  became  the  National  Braille  Music 
Transcription  Service  of  the  CNIB.  Its  office 
remained  in  CNIB  Headquarters  in  Montreal, 
this  City  being  always  considered  the  centre 
of  Canadian  blind  musicians. 

Braille  Music  Transcription  is  both  a  science 
and  an  art.  It  must  be  thoroughly  studied  in 
order  to  be  practiced  with  skill  and  efficiency. 
A  candidate,  before  starting  such  a  special 
study,  must  have  a  keen  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, must  have  learned  music,  the  Braille 
system  including  contractions,  and  must  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  both  Braille  and 
ink-print  music  notation. 

In  my  own  case,  due  to  a  serious  visual 
impairment,  I  was  admitted,  at  age  12,  to  the 
Nazareth  School  for  the  Blind  in  Montreal. 
I  studied  music  in  Braille,  including  piano, 
harmony,  cello,  organ,  and  singing.  As  I  had 
enough  vision  to  read  at  very  close  range,  I 
became  interested  in  ink-print  music  notation. 
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Little  by  little,  I  spent  more  and  more  time 
on  comparing  both  systems  and  on  trying  to 
transcribe  from  one  to  the  other. 

At  the  age  of  22  I  had  the  great  good  for- 
tune to  undergo  a  very  successful  eye  opera- 
tion which  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  almost 
normal  vision.  I  immediately  decided  to  be- 
come a  music  transcriber  and  had  accumu- 
lated more  than  ten  years  of  experience  when 
I  was  appointed,  by  the  CNIB,  as  organizer, 
director,  and  music  transcriber,  in  its  newly- 
established   Transcription   Service. 

As  a  result  of  the  considerable  experience  I 
have  built  up  in  this  work,  I  am  now  able  to 
say,  with  conviction,  that  a  transcriber,  work- 
ing in  a  Service  where  music  is  transcribed 
into  Braille  on  request,  must  be  both  flexible 
and  versatile.  He  must  be  willing  to  accept 
any  kind  of  work.  He  must  use  both  his 
knowledge  of  music  and  his  imagination  to 
transfer  into  Braille  what  he  sees  on  the  ink- 
print  page.  Unlike  Braille  printing  houses, 
which  may  not  be  equipped  to  accept  unusually 
difficult  music,  he  must  find  ways  of  express- 
ing in  Braille  such  items  as  visual  teaching 
methods,  manuals  containing  illustrations, 
complicated  charts,  special  signs,  etc.  The 
transcriber  must  find  a  way  of  expressing  these 
in  Braille  to  the  satisfaction  of  blind  musicians. 
This  frequently  means  devising  and  inventing 
new  signs  and  symbols  and,  having  done  so, 
supplying  a  written  interpretation  of  them  to 
the  musician  concerned. 


From  time  to  time  our  Service  is  called 
upon  to  transcribe  into  Braille  pencil-written 
manuscripts  which  may  contain  badly-formed 
or  wrong  notes  as  well  as  incorrect  signs.  He 
must  analyze  the  piece  in  order  to  choose  the 
most  convenient  "Braille  style".  (Our  Serv- 
ice is  using  "phrase-by-phrase"  and  "line-over- 
line")  . 

In  my  work  I  find  that  I  have  to  use  French, 
English,  and  Latin  contractions.  In  addition, 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  setting  up  the 
Braille  page  so  as  to  facilitate,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  blind  musician's  study  of  it  as  well 
as  his  need  to  refer  quickly  to  specific  pass- 
ages. 

In  short,  Braille  Music  Transcription  may  be 
described  as,  not  merely  an  interpretation,  but 
rather  an  exact  translation.  If  done  in  re- 
verse, it  must  result  in  exactly  the  same  orig- 
inal ink-print  music. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  our  blind 
musicians  are  all  aware  of  the  constant  effort 
and  attention  required  on  the  part  of  our 
Service.  Their  appreciation  of  it,  and  their 
claim  that  it  is  the  best  Service  of  its  kind  that 
they  have  been  able  to  discover  anywhere  in 
the  world,  is  extremely  gratifying  to  us.  For 
my  part,  I  can  say  with  all  sincerity  that  I 
derive  great  satisfaction,  not  only  from  the 
work  itself,  but  from  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  rendering  a  valuable  and  needed  Service 
to  a  very  important  group  of  blind  people. 


THE  ART  OF  FINE  TUNING,  REGULATING  AND  REPAIR 

Joseph  M.  Gustin,  Representative 

Cleveland  Chapter  of  the  Piano  Technicians'  Guild 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Tuning  is  a  process  by  which  tensions  of 
the  piano  strings  are  adjusted  to  the  proper 
pitch  of  the  musical  scale.  The  exactness  of 
this  process  is  fine  tuning.  Some  knowledge 
of  string  behavior  and  their  harmonics  is  very 
helpful.  The  late  Dr.  William  Braid  White, 
a  noted  authority  on  piano  technology,  defines 
a  harmonic  as  a  component  of  a  compound 
tone  whose  frequency  is  an  integral  multiple 


of  the  whole  frequency.  In  other  words, 
when  a  string  is  set  into  motion  it  vibrates 
in  its  whole  length,  which  is  the  fundamental; 
and  in  its  half,  which  is  the  octave  above  the 
fundamental;  in  its  third,  which  is  the  twelfth; 
in  its  fourth,  which  is  the  double  octave;  in 
its  fifth,  which  is  the  seventeenth,  and  so  on. 
Segments  of  the  piano  string  in  which 
these  harmonics  divide  themselves  are  in  true 
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series  with  each  other.  To  explain  this,  the 
third  harmonic  of  the  lower  tone  of  a  fifth 
is  the  same  as  the  second  harmonic  of  the 
upper  tone.  In  case  of  the  fourth,  the  fourth 
harmonic  of  the  lower  tone  is  the  same  as 
the  third  harmonic  of  the  upper  tone. 

To  set  the  temperment  is  to  divide  the 
octave  into  twelve  equal  parts,  using  a  circle 
of  fourths  and  fifths  with  major  and  minor 
thirds  and  sixths  as  test  intervals.  This  is 
done  within  the  octave  of  F33-F45.  The 
fourths  are  expanded  from  the  point  of  pure- 
ness  by  one  beat  per  second,  while  the  fifths 
are  narrowed  by  7/10  of  a  beat  per  second. 
These  deviations  must  be  made  if  the  equal 
temperment  is  to  be  satisfied.  The  remainder 
of  the  piano  is  tuned  to  this  pattern  by  oc- 
taves, using  tenths  and  double  octaves  as  test 
intervals. 

This  is  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  theory 
of  piano  tuning. 

If  fine  tuning  is  to  be  effective,  certain  con- 
ditions must  prevail  within  the  instrument. 
The  piano  must  be  within  1/8  of  a  tone  of 
being  correct.  Below  this  level  it  should  be 
roughly  tuned  to  the  proper  pitch  and  gone 
over  with  a  fine  tuning.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  piano  is  above  pitch,  it  should  be 
brought  down  a  few  beats  flat  of  being  cor- 
rect and  then  brought  up  to  proper  pitch 
with  fine  tuning.  The  tuning  pins  should  have 
a  torque  reading  of  about  80  to  90  pounds. 
Below  80  pounds,  the  piano  will  not  readily 
stay  in  tune.  Above  90  pounds,  the  pins 
are  tight  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  tuner  to 
put  his  hammer  technique  into  play.  Ham- 
mer technique  is  a  knack  that  the  tuner  de- 
velops from  experience.  It  is  the  manipula- 
tions of  a  hammer  in  such  a  manner,  where 
the  pin  is  solidly  centered  in  the  hole,  while 
equalizing  the  tension  of  the  string  by  means 
of  a  sharp  blow  on  the  key.  When  the  piano 
is  tuned  by  a  tuner  lacking  this  technique, 
the  piano  will  slip  out  of  tune  the  moment 
it   is  played. 

Quality  of  piano  is  another  factor  that 
should  be  considered.  A  great  many  instru- 
ments of  today  are  manufactured  to  meet 
competition.  Subsequently,  they  are  built  in 
the  low-price  range.  These  are  the  36-inch  - 
37-inch   small   uprights   or   spinets   which   are 


more  of  a  furniture  piece  than  a  musical  in- 
strument. One  half  of  this  type  piano  is 
strung  with  wound  wire  such  as  you  find  in 
the  bass  section  of  larger  pianos,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  accurately  tune  these  instruments 
because  of  their  falseness  and  unequalized 
tension  balance.  The  larger  and  more  ex- 
pensive pianos  respond  more  readily  to  fine 
tuning. 

Now  a  few  words  on  regulating  and  re- 
pairing. 

Strings  of  a  piano  are  set  to  sounding  by 
the  manipulation  of  a  mechanism  called  an 
action.  This  action  is  based  on  four  inter- 
related principles  and  are  as  follows. 

1.  Mastery  of  the  action,  with  the  aid  of 
the  key,  is  the  essential  factor  as  to  speed  and 
acceleration  of  the  hammer. 

2.  The  action  must  provide  a  medium  for 
disengaging  the  hammer  just  before  it  reaches 
the  string,  so  that  the  remainder  of  travel  is 
carried  on  by  its  own  momentum.  This  is 
important,  because,  if  the  hammer  should 
strike  the  string  with  its  own  full  force,  the 
free  vibrational  motion  of  the  string  would 
be  denied,  thereby  effecting  a  muffling  or 
thumping   sound. 

3.  The  action  must  provide  a  means  for 
catching  and  holding  the  hammer  on  its  re- 
bound in  order  to  permit  the  motivating  part 
to  drop  back  into  position  so  that  the  process 
can  be  repeated  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
key  release. 

4.  The  action  must  provide  a  mechanism 
whereby  the  strings  are  dampened,  causing 
the  sounding  tones  to  cease  as  soon  as  the 
key   is   released. 

These  principles  muse  be  adjusted  to  each 
other  in  a  precise  manner,  if  the  action  is 
to  work  effectively.  The  measurements  of 
these  various  parts  must  be  precisely  adhered 
to  if  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  is  to 
be  attained. 

Repairing  is  usually  done  on  old  instru- 
ments whose  parts  are  defective  with  age  and 
deterioration.  This  mainly  consists  of  mend- 
ing and  replacing  the  affected  parts.  This 
is  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject,  without 
getting   into   detail   of  piano   construction. 
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HOME  STUDY  COURSE  IN  BRAILLE  MUSIC  NOTATION 

Margaret  Butow,  Secretary  to  the  Direaor 
The  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois 


The  Hadley  School  is  preparing  a  course  to 
teach  Braille  music  notation.  This  instruc- 
tion will  not  teach  a  musical  instrument,  but 
just  how  to  read  Braille  music  notation.  It  is 
being  prepared  by  Miss  Natalie  Miller,  a  piano 
teacher  in  Evanston,  and  Peggy  Butow,  her- 
self a  musician,  and  secretary  to  the  Director 
of  the  Hadley  School. 

The  basic  textbook  will  be  Primer  of 
Braille  Music,  i960  edition,  by  Edward 
E.  Jenkins  of  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind.  The  lessons  in  the  PRIMER  will  be 
supplemented  by  recorded  explanations  which 
will  parallel  them  and  enlarge  upon  them. 
The  student  will  listen  to  the  recordings  and 
read  the  PRIMER  at  the  same  time.  This  way 
it  will  be  like  having  a  teacher  in  this  record 
player. 

The  tape-recorded  copy  of  the  first  twelve 
lessons  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  which 
he  approved  of  in  general. 

There  will  be  two  prerequisites  for  the 
course: 

1.  The  student  must  have  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  Braille,  as  proved  by  his  submission 
of  one  page  of  Braille  copied  from,  perhaps, 
the  Hadley  catalog  of  courses.  This  will  help 
us  ascertain  how  well  he  can  take  his  hand 
on  and  off  the  page,  as  he  will  have  to  do 
with  Braille  music. 

2.  The  student  must  have  a  useful  knowl- 
edge of  music  —  he  must  know  the  major  and 
minor  scales,  know  the  names  of  the  notes 
and  be  able  to  define  sharps  and   flats. 

If  the  student  is  working  with  a  local 
music  teacher,  he  can  use  this  course  to 
supplement  his  lessons.  The  teacher  can  get 
a  print  copy  of  the  PRIMER  OF  BRAILLE 
Music,  i960  edition,  in  order  to  understand 
what  the  student  is  learning  about  Braille 
nusic. 

There  will  be  two  lessons  on  intervals  — 
one  showing  them  written  up  in  both  hands, 
as   most   older   Braille   music   is   written;    the 


second  showing  the  intervals  written  up  in 
the  left  hand  and  down  in  the  right  hand, 
as   the   newer   Braille   music   is   written. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Music  Committee 
of  the  AAWB,  one  good  suggestion  was  made 
which  we  will  incorporate  into  the  course.  It 
was  thought  that  the  student  should  have 
exercises  dictated  to  him  plus  copying  the 
exercises  in  the  PRIMER.  We  will  then  dic- 
tate on  the  recording  a  short  exercise  for 
each  lesson.  This  way  we  will  definitely 
know  whether  the  student  is  understanding 
what  he  is  learning. 

We  will  appreciate  any  comments  and  sug- 
gestions from  music  teachers  and  musicians 
generally. 

A  sample  lesson  of  the  recorded  supple- 
ment to  the   Primer  is  as   follows: 

Home  Study  Course  in 
Braille  Music  Notation 

Lesson  I 
We  will  start  with  the  simplest  first,  and 
learn  how  to  read  eighth  notes.  Look  at 
Lesson  I,  page  1  of  your  Primer.  We  will 
read  over  the  eighth  notes  carefully.  Begin 
with  C,  and  go  right  up  the  scale.  C  is  writ- 
ten: dots  1-4-5.  D  is  written:  dots  1-5.  E  is 
written:  dots  1-2-4.  F  is  written:  dots  1-2-4-5. 
G  is  written:  dots  1-2-5.  A  is  written:  dots 
2-4.  B  is  written:  dots  2-4-5.  The  eighth 
rest  is  written  like  a  Braille  x,  dots  1-3-4-6. 
A  Bar  is  just  a  blank  space  —  one  Braille  cell. 
You  can  see  the  Braille  notes  are  different 
from  Braille  letters.  The  Braille  C  (dots 
1-4)  is  different  from  the  Braille  note  C 
(dots  1-4-5).  Braille  letter  D  is  different 
from  the  Braille  note  D.  Study  your  eighth 
notes  carefully,  until  you  are  sure  of  them. 
Copy  the  exercises  in  your  PRIMER,  slowly  and 
accurately.  Send  them  to  us,  and  we  will 
correct  them  and  return  them  to  you.  Be 
sure  to  ask  questions  if  anything  is  not  clear. 
We  will  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Now   you   are   ready   for   Lesson   II. 
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HOW  THE  BLIND  MUSIC  TEACHER  INSTRUCTS  SIGHTED  STUDENTS 

Nicolas  Constantinidis,  Head  of  the  Piano  Department 
West  Side  Branch,  The  Cleveland  Music  School  Settlement,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Who    cannot    play,   teaches    — 

Who  cannot  teach,  teaches  others  how  to 
teach  — 

People  who  cannot  teach   others   how  to 
teach,  criticize. 

This  conception  is  all  wrong,  even  though 
it  may  be  a  fact.  Music  is  an  audible  art. 
A  person,  therefore,  with  good  listening  ability 
should  not  have  any  trouble  as  far  as  the 
art  is  concerned  —  to  teach  or  to  play  any 
musical   instrument. 

Piano-playing  is  supposed  to  be  done  pri- 
marily without  the  use  of  sight,  whether  one 
can  see  or  not.  The  vision  is  used  solely 
for  the  reading  of  notes  while  playing  the 
piano.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  students 
in  the  early  stages  attempt  to  look  at  the 
keyboard  and  the  music  simultaneously,  this 
proves  to  be  a  detrimental  habit  to  their 
playing.  This  latter  fact  gives  a  blind  teacher 
an  advantageous  position  over  the  sighted  one, 
due  to  his  personal  difficulty  and  solution  of 
handling  of  the  keyboard.  All  the  above  is 
assuming  that  a  blind  teacher  is  really  well 
acquainted  musically  and  technically  with  the 
piano.  He  or  she  should  at  least  be  an  ade- 
quate performer  and  have  two  other  essential 
assets  which,  by  the  way,  any  music  teacher 
should  have.  Acute  listening,  that  is  —  per- 
fect pitch,  or  —  well-developed  relative  pitch. 
The  latter  will  help  surmount  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  controversial  points  in  the  blind 
person's   ability   of   teaching   sighted   students. 

Many  times  I  have  been  asked:  "How  can 
I  tell  if  the  students  are  using  the  correct 
fingering?"  My  answer  is  that,  in  the  early 
stage  of  piano-playing,  there  is  only  one 
right  fingering,  and  if  the  students  do  not 
use  it,  the  competent  teacher  has  little  trouble 
to  guess  the  reason  for  bad  playing.  In  the 
later  stages,  more  than  one  possible  and 
equally  good  fingerings  are  available.  If  the 
students,    therefore,    do    not    use    the    one    I 


think  better,  but  they  sound  good,  I  need  not 
worry  about  it.  However,  when  they  do  not 
achieve  the  perfection  that  I  require,  then  I 
suggest  other  fingerings  which  I  carefully  have 
them  write  in  their  music. 

Another  problem  that  a  blind  teacher  has  is 
to  teach  staff  notation  that  he  himself  never 
uses.  For  that  purpose,  a  blind  teacher  must 
have  a  perfect  understanding  and  mental  pic- 
ture of  the  staff  notation.  The  ways  to  ac- 
quire it  are  many,  and  to  teach  are  just  as 
many,  but  before  anything  is  taught,  the  blind 
teacher  himself  should  know  all  about  it. 

Many  teachers  who  are  blind  try  often  to 
teach  by  memory,  which  is  almost  necessary 
when  dealing  with  difficult  music.  Memory, 
however,  cannot  be  trusted  all  the  time  with- 
out check  ups.  Frequently,  the  teacher  should 
refer  to  the  Braille  text  so  that  he  is  in  full 
command  of  the  details,  such  as,  phrasing, 
expression  marks,  tempo,  changes,  etc. 

Another  problem,  of  course,  is  the  posture 
of  the  body  and  the  hand  position.  When  I 
start  a  beginner  at  the  piano,  I  am  very  par- 
ticular about  these  traits,  as  good  habits  are 
formed  and  will  be  carried  through.  When 
a  student  comes  to  me  from  another  teacher, 
I  am  faced  with  many  problems  which  re- 
quire different  solutions.  Either  I  review  what 
he  should  already  know;  or  I  check  gently 
with  my  fingers  when  he  does  not  expect  me 
to  do  so;  or  I  take  advice  from  my  wife  who 
is  a  piano  teacher,  too;  or  from  the  child's 
own  parents. 

I  am  sorry  that  nobody  ever  asks:  "How 
can  a  sighted  teiacher  who  is  not  well  equipped 
with  talents,  like  good  taste  in  music,  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  technical  difficulties  of 
the  instrument,  psychological  knowledge,  love 
of  people,  teach  anybody,  sighted  or  not?" 

Therefore,  if  music  is  an  audible  art,  as 
we  all  agreed  that  it  is,  and  if  the  blind 
teacher  has  all  the  above  mentioned  quali- 
fications  plus    others,   I   should   think    that   a 
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blind    teacher   who   depends   upon   his   listen-  After  Mr.  Constantinides  spoke  of  this  in- 

ing  ability  entirely  could  possibly  be  a  better  teresting   method   of  teaching  seeing  students, 

teacher  than  a  sighted  one.     He  could  be  at  he  presented  a  most  entertaining   Vi   hour  of 

least  just  as  good  as  any  good  sighted  teacher  piano   recital   featuring   Scarletti,   Chopin   and 

can  be.  Liszt. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Adopted  by  the  membership,  July  11,  1961  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


CONSTITUTION 


Article  I 

Name 

The  Association  shall  be  known  as  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated. 

Article  II 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  shall  be  to  render  all 
possible  assistance  in  the  promotion,  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  services  to  blind 
persons  in  the  Americas  and  the  insular  pos- 
pessions  of  the  United  States  by: 

Section  1.  Increasing  public  understand- 
ing of  the  social  and  economic  gains  to  in- 
dividuals and  to  the  nation  through  providing 
opportunities  for  all  blind  persons  to  become 
self-sufficient,  self-supporting  and  contributing 
members  of  society. 

Section  2.  Providing  a  forum  on  a  na- 
tional, regional  and /or  local  level  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  problems  relating  to  services  to 
blind  persons  and  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness and  providing  publications  and  confer- 
ences to  accomplish  this  purpose  as  may  be 
developed. 

Section  3.  Encouraging  an  interdisciplin- 
ary approach  to  problems  of  services  to  blind 
persons  through  the  maximum  use  of  knowl- 
edge and  skills  of  all  related  professions. 


Section  4.  Fostering  research  to  advance 
knowledge  and  skills  for  the  improvement  of 
services  to  all  blind  persons. 

Section  5.  Assisting  in  the  development 
of  professional  training  opportunities  for  all 
persons  engaged  in  providing  services  to  blind 
persons. 

Section  6.  Assisting  in  the  development 
of  professional  standards  for  personnel  en- 
gaged in  the  specialized  program  of  services 
to  blind  persons. 

Section  7.  Initiating,  if  necessary,  and  co- 
operating with  other  groups  in  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  of  social  action  through 
legislation  or  in  other  ways,  for  the  benefit  of 
blind  persons. 

Section  8.  Interpreting  to  other  disciplines 
an  understanding  of  the  special  needs  result- 
ing from  blindness  and  encouraging  maxi- 
mum use  of  their  knowledge  and  skills  in 
our  specialized  field. 

Section  9.  Increasing  public  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  and  causes  of  blindness,  its 
impact  on  individuals  and  on  society. 

Article  III 
Membership 

Section  1.  All  persons  living  in  the 
Americas  and  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
U.  S.  interested  in  services  to  blind  persons 
are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
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Section  2.  Classes  of  membership  are  de- 
lined  in  the  By-Laws. 

Section  3.  The  membership  shall  serve  as 
the  law-making  and  policy-making  body  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated.  It  shall  elect  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  Officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Section  4.  The  membership  shall  be  con- 
vened for  at  least  one  meeting  each  year  at 
the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Article  IV 

Officers  of  the  Association 

Section  1.  The  Officers  of  the  Association 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  President-elect, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer. 

Section  2.  The  Officers  except  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  elected  each  year  by  the  mem- 
bership. The  President-elect  shall  succeed  to 
the  office  of  President  without  election. 

Section  3.  The  Officers  shall  serve  a  term 
of  one  year,  and  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
may  be  reelected  for  an  additional  term  of 
one  year.  Officers  may  be  reelected  after  a 
one-year  waiting  period.  Officers  shall  assume 
their  duties  following  the  last  business  meet- 
ing of  the  Annual  Meeting  at  which  they 
were  elected. 

Section  4.  Election  of  Officers  shall  be 
held  as  provided  in  Article  VII  and  in  the 
By-Laws. 

Section  5.  Duties  of  the  Officers  are  de- 
fined in  the  By-Laws. 

Article  V 
Board  of  Directors 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers  of  the  Association,  the 
Immediate  Past  President,  and  twelve  other 
elected  members,  as  provided  for  in  Article 
VII,  and   in   the   By-Laws. 

Section  2.  Members  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  serve  a  term  of  3  years 
and  shall  not  be  reelected  until  after  a  wait- 
ing period  of  one  year.      (A  transition  plan 


and   "groups   of   Directors"   are   delineated   in 
the  By-Laws.) 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
serve  as  the  governing  and  policy-making 
body  of  the  Association  between  meetings  of 
the  membership. 

Section  4.  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the 
time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  and  shall  hold 
at  least  one  other  meeting  during  the  year 
at  the  call  of  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion or  of  three  other  members  of  the  Board. 
Additional  meetings  held  as  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  business  of  the  Association  shall 
be  called  as  provided  above. 

Section  5.  A  majority  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. 

Section  6.  The  President,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  President-elect,  the  Secretary,  the 
Treasurer  (in  that  order)  shall  preside  over 
meetings   of  the  Board   of  Directors. 

Section  7.  The  Board  shall  elect  from  its 
members  two  who  shall  serve  as  members  for 
one  year  on  the  Executive  Committee  (see 
Article  VI). 

Section  8.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
review  and  act  upon  the  budget  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  recommended  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Section  9.  In  the  event  that  any  elected 
Officer  or  member  of  the  Board  is  unable  to 
serve  for  any  reason,  the  Board  shall  elect 
from  its  members  or  the  members-at-large  a 
person  or  persons  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  such  elected  Officer  or  Board  member, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  President,  which 
office  shall  be  filled  by  the  then  President- 
elect. 

Article  VI 

Executive  Committee 

Section  1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers,  the  Immediate  Past- 
President  and  two  members  of  the  Board 
elected  by  the  Board. 

Section  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
serve  in  place  of  the  Board  of  Directors  be- 
tween meetings  of  the  Board  and  shall  exer- 
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cise  all  of  the  powers  of  the  Board,  and  shall 
meet  on  call  of  the  President,  its  presiding 
Officer,  or  on  call  of  two  other  members  of 
the  Committee. 

Section  3.  Four  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
conduct  of  business. 

Section  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
employ  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, define  his  qualifications,  delineate  his 
duties,  fix  his  compensation  and  otherwise 
supervise  his  activities. 

Section  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
approve  and  supervise  the  annual  budget  of 
the  Association,  as  prepared  by  the  Executive 
Secretary. 

Section  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
report  its  activities  and  decisions  to  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Article  VII 

Nominations  and  Elections 

Section  1.  The  President,  upon  assuming 
office,  shall  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee 
of  five  from  among  the  membership  and  shall 
designate  its   chairman. 

Section  2.  The  Nominating  Committee 
shall  prepare  an  appropriate  slate  of  Officers 
and  Directors  for  the  approval  of  the  mem- 
bership at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  in  the  By-Laws.  The 
Nominating  Committee  shall  make  its  report 
at  the  first  general  session  of  the  Convention. 
In  preparing  a  slate  of  Officers  and  Directors, 
the  Nominating  Committee  shall  provide  the 
fullest  possible  representation  from  interest 
groups  and  shall  seek  to  maintain  on  the 
Board  and  among  the  officers  a  good  balance 
of  representation  from  the  various  regions  of 
the  Americas. 

Section  3.  The  members  of  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee  shall  act  as  election  officers 
at  the  regular  election  which  will  be  held  not 


later  than  four  o'clock  (p.m.)  of  the  next 
to  the  last  day  of  the  convention.  At  the 
regular  election  meeting,  opportunity  shall  be 
provided  for  nominations  from  the  floor  for 
Officers  and  Directors  by  any  member  in  good 
standing. 

Article  VIII 

Provision  for  By-Laws 

Section  1.  To  supplement  this  Constitu- 
tion the  membership  shall  adopt  By-Laws 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  document. 

Section  2.  By-Laws  may  be  adopted  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  membership  present  and 
voting,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
By-Laws. 

Article  IX 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution 

Section  1.  Amendments  to  this  Constitu- 
tion require  a  2/3  vote  of  the  membership 
present  and  voting  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association. 

Section  2.  Amendments  may  be  initiated 
as  follows: 

a.  Amendments  may  be  proposed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  may  be 
presented  by  a  member,  and  be  signed  by  15 
members  in  good  standing.  In  each  case  a 
suggested  amendment  shall  be  mailed  at  least 
30  days  before  a  vote  is  taken.  The  mailing 
shall  be  done  by  the  Executive  Secretary, 
upon  instructions  of  the  Corporate  Secretary. 

b.  Amendments  may  be  proposed  by  any 
member  of  the  Association  at  the  Annual 
Meeting.  If  the  amendment  so  proposed  is 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  members  pres- 
ent and  voting,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  study  and  recommen- 
dation and  shall  be  presented  for  adoption 
or  rejection  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  membership.  If  ratified  by  a  2/3  ma- 
jority of  those  present  and  voting  at  that 
meeting  it  shall  become  immediately  eflfeaive. 
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Article  I 
Membership  —  Dues  and  Privileges 

Seaion  1.  Classes  of  membership  shall  be 
as  follows: 

a.  Regular  Membership:  Any  eligible  per- 
son living  in  the  Americas  or  in  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  may  make 
application  for  membership  to  the  Executive 
Secretary.  Applicants  shall  be  approved  by 
two  members  in  good  standing.  Annual  dues 
shall  be  paid  before  the  applicant  can  qualify 
as  a  member. 

Regular  members  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  voting,  or  holding  office,  serving  on  com- 
mittees and  will  receive  all  publications  of 
the  Association  and  any  other  privileges  de- 
veloped by  the  Association. 

Continuation  and  formation  of  special  in- 
terest groupings  of  the  membership  is  en- 
couraged in  order  to  promote  professional 
standards  and  improvement  of  services  to 
blind  persons.  Each  member  may  select  the 
interest  group  of  his  choice.  The  groups 
shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Administrators  and  Executives  of  Public 
and  Voluntary  Agencies  serving  blind  persons 
at  national,  state  and  local  levels  and  Board 
Members  of  governing  bodies. 

2.  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Services. 

3.  Social   Case   Services. 

4.  Educational   Services. 

5.  Literary  and  Library  Services. 

6.  Group  Services  —  recreation,  day  cen- 
ters, residences. 

New  groups  may  be  formed  by  petition  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  signed  by  fifty  mem- 
bers. 

Each  group  shall  meet  annually  at  a  time 
which  will  not  conflict  with  the  general  ses- 
sions or  other  activities  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing. Each  group  shall  elect  a  chairman  and  a 
secretary  and  shall  designate  a  representative 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Program  Com- 
mittee (see  Article  V).  These  group  officers 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year. 


Dues  for  members  shall  be  $10.00  an- 
nually, payable  at  the  start  of  the  member- 
ship year. 

b.  Life  Membership:  Any  person  who 
qualifies  as  a  regular  member  may  become  a 
Life  Member  by  the  payment  of  $100.00  cash 
or  in  minimum  installments  of  $25.00  each 
over  a  consecutive  four-year  period.  He 
shall  then  have  full  privileges  of  membership 
without  further  payment  of  annual  dues. 

Beginning  in  1962,  Life  Membership  shall 
be  $200.00  cash  or  payable  in  annual  equal 
payments  to  be  paid  in  not  more  than  eight 
years. 

c.  Honorary  Membership:  Any  person 
may  be  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Association  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
shall  have  all  privileges  of  regular  member- 
ship, except  that  of  voting. 

d.  Agency  Membership:  Agencies  engaged 
in  providing  services  to  blind  people  or  to 
blind  children  or  in  related  work  may  be- 
come members  of  the  Association  by  payment 
of  a  stated  fee  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing suggested  schedule  which  can  be  flex- 

'^^'-  No.  of 

Service  Budget  of  Agency  Members 

Less  than   $75,000  3 

More  than  $75,000  but  less  than 

$100,000  6 

More  than  $100,000  but  less  than 

$150,000  10 

More  than  $150,000  but  less  than 

$200,000  20 

More  than  $200,000  but  less  than 

$300,000  30 

More  than  $300,000  but  less  than 

$500,000  40 

Over  $500,000  50 

Note:  The  service  budget  of  an  agency 
is  defined  as  the  gross  budget  for  providing 
direct  service  to  people  exclusive  of  sales  and 
manufacturing  expenses.  Each  agency  shall 
determine  the  group  into  which  it  properly 
belongs. 

National  agencies  may  become  members  by 
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payment  of  fees  in  accordance  with  the  above 
schedule. 

Agency  members  shall  receive  bulk  mail- 
ings of  publications  for  distribution  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Association.  Agency  mem- 
bers shall  have  all  the  privileges  of  member- 
ship except  that  of  voting. 

e.  Agency      Subscription      Memberships: 

Agencies  which  would  be  unable  to  include 
organizational  memberships  in  their  budgets 
may  receive  two  sets  of  all  the  publications 
of  the  Association  by  payment  of  a  minimum 
of  $25.00  or  a  maximum  fee  of  $100.  They 
shall  have  all  privileges  of  membership  ex- 
cept  that  they  shall  not  be  voting  members. 

f.  Contributing  Memberships:  Organiza- 
tions, agencies  or  service  clubs  interested  in 
work  for  blind  persons  may  become  members 
of  the  Association  and  receive  publications 
and  have  all  the  privileges  of  membership, 
except  that  they  shall  not  be  voting  members, 
by  the  payment  of  stated  fees  as  follows: 

Club  Membership  $     25 

Subscription  membership  50 

Contributing   membership   100 

Supporting  Membership  300  -  500 

Sustaining   membership   1000 

Article  II 
Officers  —  Duties 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  membership,  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  Executive  Committee. 
He  shall  be  the  responsible  Executive  Officer 
and  will  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion between  meetings  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  will  supervise  the  activities  of  the 
Executive  Secretary  in  accordance  with  policies 
and  understandings  developed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The  President  will  appoint  Committees, 
both  Standing  and  Special,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  V  of  the  By-Laws. 

Section  2.  The  President-elect  shall  serve 
as  assistant  to  the  President  and  will  preside 
at  meetings  of  the  membership,  the  Board  and 
the  Executive  Committee  in  the  absence  of 
the  Presidnt. 

He  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Program 


Committee  for  planning  the  program  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  3.  The  Secretary  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  records  of  the  Association  and 
shall  have  the  Minutes  of  meetings  prepared 
in  proper  order.  He  shall  see  that  records 
are  transmitted  to  his  successor  when  his  term 
of  office  is  completed.  He  shall  see  to  it  that 
the  activities  of  the  Association  are  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  By-Laws. 

Section  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  the 
chief  financial  officer  of  the  Association.  He 
shall  see  to  it  that  an  annual  budget  is  pre- 
pared by  the  Executive  Secretary  and  shall 
approve  disbursements,  both  budgetary  and 
non-budgetary,  in  accordance  with  policies  es- 
tablished in  the  By-Laws,  or  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  be  bonded  and  shall 
see  that  proper  bonding  policies  for  employees 
or  Officers  of  the  Association  are  maintained. 

He  shall  see  that  regular  financial  state- 
ments are  prepared  in  accordance  with  recog- 
nized accounting  principles  and  shall  report 
to  the  full  membership  at  each  Annual  Meet- 
ing. 

Article  III 
The  Board  of  Directors 

Section  1.  The  responsibilities  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  are  specifically  outlined 
in  the  Constitution.  Any  additional  responsi- 
bilities or  policy  matters  not  covered  by  the 
Constitution  and  not  specifically  delegated 
elsewhere  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Section  2.  The  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  held  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  Article  VI  of  the  By-Laws. 

Article  IV 
Executive  Committee 

Section  1.  Duties  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee are  outlined  in  the  Constitution. 

Article  V 
Committees 

Section  1.  Special  Committees:  The 
President  is  authorized  to  appoint,  from  time 
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to  time,  special  committees  to  make  studies 
or  to  consider  specific  questions  related  to 
the  work  of  the  Association.  He  may  ap- 
point special  committees  on  his  own  initiative 
or  at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  Board  of  Directors  or  by  vote  of  the 
membership. 

Section  2.  Nominating  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  constituted  as  directed  in 
Article  VII  of  the  Constitution  and  Article 
VI  of  these  By-Laws. 

Section  3.  Program  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  consultation  with  the  newly  elected 
President-elect,  who  shall  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee,  and  shall  also  include  the 
members  designated  by  each  of  the  interest 
groups.  Its  size  may  vary,  depending  on  the 
problems  it  may  face  in  any  year,  but  its 
total  number  shall  not  be  less  than  the  total 
of  designated  representatives  from  officially 
recognized  interest  groups. 

The  principle  task  of  this  committee  is  to 
plan  and  prepare,  with  the  full  assistance  of 
the  Executive  Secretary,  a  program  for  the 
next  annual   meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  4.  Legislative  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  represent  the  Association  in  legisla- 
tive programs  at  Federal  and  State  levels 
which  are  of  significance  in  services  for  the 
benefit  of  blind  persons. 

Section  5.  A  v^r  a  r  d  s  Committee:  This 
committtee  shall  be  composed  of  three  Past 
Presidents  and  two  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion appointed  by  the  President.  The  com- 
mittee is  to  select  a  candidate  for  the  Shot- 
well  Medal  and  a  candidate  for  the  Alfred 
Allen  Memorial  Award  and  recipients  of  any 
other  awards  to  be  made  by  the  Association. 

Section  6.     Membership  Committee:   The 

President  shall  appoint  a  Committee,  and  shall 
designate  its  chairman,  which  will  assist  the 
Executive  Secretary  in  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  a  membership  program  for  the  As- 
sociation. 

Section  7.     The   Ethics    Committee    is    to 

supervise  the  administration  of  the  Code  of 
Ethics  of  the  Association,  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  its  modification  to  the  mem- 


bership and  to  handle  any  other  matters  re- 
lating thereto. 

The  Committee  of  five  shall  be  elected  by 
the  membership,  one  member  each  year  for 
a  term  of  five  years,  upon  nomination  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  election  shall  take 
place  at  the  regular  election  meeting  of  the 
Association  and  nominations  from  the  floor 
may  be  made  by  any  member  in  good  stand- 
ing. Should  vacancies  on  the  Committee  oc- 
cur between  meetings,  the  President  of  the 
Association  shall  appoint  a  member  to  fill 
the  vacancy  until  the  next  annual  meeting  at 
which  time  a  member  nominated  as  above 
shall  be  elected  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  vacancy. 

The  Committee  shall  organize  itself  an- 
nually and  shall  choose  its  own  Chairman  and 
Secretary. 

Section  8.  Resolutions  Committee:  A 
committee  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President  to  receive  resolutions  from  the 
members  at  the  annual  meeting  and  to  present 
resolutions  for  action  by  the  membership  at 
its  annual  business  meeting. 

Section  9.  Necrology  Committee:  A  com- 
mittee of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  following  the  Annual  Meeting.  This 
committee  shall  report  to  the  membership  at 
the  next  Annual  Meeting  the  names  and  a 
resume  of  the  work  of  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation who  have  died  since  the  last  Annual 
Meeting. 

Section  10.  Home  Teachers  Certification 
Committee:  A  committtee  of  three  to  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President  for  the 
purpose  of  certification  of  home  teachers  by 
the  Association. 

Section  11  Braille  Committee:  A  joint 
committee  of  AAWB  and  AAIB,  consisting 
of  three  specialists  in  Braille  notation,  ap- 
pointed jointly  by  the  Presidents  of  AAWB 
and  AAIB. 

Article  VI 

Nominations  and  Elections 

Section  1.  Nominations  and  elections  of 
Officers  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
principles    established   by   Article   VII    of   the 
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Constitution,  and  for  terms  of  office  as  indi- 
cated in  Articles  IV  and  V  of  the  Constitution. 

Section  2.  The  Nominating  Committee 
shall  make  its  report  as  provided  in  Article 
VII  of  the  Constitution  and  further  shall  serve 
as  tellers  or  shall  appoint  sufficient  tellers  to 
provide  for  an  accurate  tally  of  voting  by  the 
membership.  Whenever  there  is  more  than 
one  candidate  for  election,  the  election  shall 
automatically  be  made  by  a  secret  ballot.  In 
the  regular  election,  held  not  later  than  4:00 
p.m.  of  the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the  Annual 
Convention,  a  plurality  of  members  present 
and   voting  shall   constitute   election. 

Section  3.  The  terms  of  Officers  shall  be 
for  one  year,  except  that  the  President  shall 
not  be  elected  and  the  President-elect  shall 
succeed  to  the  office  of  President  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  President's  one-year  term  of 
office. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
be  elected  for  terms  of  three  years,  on  a  rotat- 
ing basis,  four  members  being  elected  each 
year.  If  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
is  nominated  as  an  Officer,  and  accepts  the 
nomination,  he  must  resign  from  the  Board  of 
Directors  before  the  election  so  that  another 
person  may  be  nominated  for  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  his  place. 

Section  5.  This  section  of  the  By-Laws 
hereby  establishes  a  transition  period  during 
which  time  continuity  of  Officers  and  Board 
members  elected  under  the  former  Constitu- 
tion will  be  provided,  together  with  the 
gradual  change-over  to  the  plan  of  nomina- 
tions and  elections  provided  for  under  this 
new  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  This  section 
will  become  null  and  void  and  inoperative 
in  1963  following  completion  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  that  year. 


This  transition  change  shall  be  as  follows: 

a.  Immediately  upon  adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  the  now  incumbent  President 
shall  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five 
members  and  shall  designate  its  chairman. 
This  Committee  shall  prepare  a  slate  of 
Officers  and  candidates  for  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors as  provided  in  (b)  and  (c)  below. 
The  Committee  shall  make  its  report  at  the 
first  general  session  following  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  Elections  in  1961  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  the  new  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

b.  In  1961  the  new  President  shall  be 
First  Vice-President  as  elected  in  1959  and  he 
shall  serve  for  a  two-year  term. 

In  1961  the  President-elect  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Association  for  a  two-year  term.  In 
1963  the  President-elect  shall  succeed  to  the 
Presidency. 

In  1961,  in  accordance  with  the  Provisions 
of  the  new  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  candi- 
dates shall  be  nominated  for  the  office  of 
Secretary  and  for  the  office  of  Treasurer. 

c.  In  1961,  the  Nominating  Committee 
shall  submit  the  names  of  three  members  to 
be  elected  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  a  three-year  term.  (Herein- 
after to  be  called  Group  III.) 

Sections  A,  B,  C,  D  shall  each  elect  a  mem- 
ber to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  a  four-year  term.  (Hereinafter 
to  be  called  Group  II.) 

The  present  incumbents,  representing  Sec- 
tions E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  shall  continue  to  serve 
for  two  years.      (Hereinafter  called  Group  I). 

This  transitional  plan  will  call  for  elec- 
tions for  the  Board  of  Directors  as  follows: 


1961 


1962 


Group  I 

— 

Group  II 

Elect  42 

Group  III 

Elect  31 

1963 


Elect  13 
Elect  41 


1964 


Elect  41 


1965 


Elect  41 


1.  Elected  by  membership  for   3 -year  terms. 

2.  Eleaed  by  old  groups  A,   B,   C,   D   for  4-year  terms. 

3.  Elected  by  membership  for  1-year  term. 
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Article  VII 
Budgetary  and  Fiscal  Control 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  the  membership 
fees,  the  Association  may  accept  gifts  or  do- 
nations from  interested  individuals  or  groups 
for  the  general  purpose  of  the  Association  or 
for  specific  projects. 

Section  2.  All  income  shall  be  received 
and  receipted  for  by  the  Executive  Secretary. 
All  monies  shall  be  deposited  in  a  bank  se- 
lected by  the  Treasurer  and  approved  by  the 
President.  All  funds  deposited  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Treasurer  in  a  manner  to  be 
determined   by   the  Executive   Committee. 

Section  3.  Regular  expenditures  of  the 
Association  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
a  budget  prepared  by  the  Executive  Secretary, 
with  cooperation  of  the  Treasurer,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  as  provided  in  Articles  V 
and  VI  of  the  Constitution.  All  funds  shall 
be  paid  out  in  voucher  checks  in  a  form  de- 
termined by  the  Executive  Committee.  Checks 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Executive  Secretary  and 
countersigned  by  either  the  Treasurer  or  the 
President.  In  emergencies,  checks  may  be 
signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  the  President  or 
two   members   of  the  Executive   Committee. 

Section  4.  Non-budgeted  expenditures  in 
excess  of  $250  must  have  the  approval  in 
writing  of  the  Executive  Committee.  At  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Executive  Secretary  may  maintain  a  rotating 
petty  cash  account  not  to  exceed   $250. 

Section  5.  The  fiscal  year  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  membership  year,  January  1,  to 
December  3 1 . 

Section  6.  Regular  financial  statements 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  Executive  Secretary 
under  directives  from  the  Treasurer,  and  in 
accordance  with  recognized  accounting  prin- 
ciples, for  submission  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  intervals  to  be  determined  by  the 
Executive   Committee,   but  at  least  quarterly. 


The  Treasurer  shall  make  a  full  financial  ac- 
counting to  the  membership  at  the  Annual 
Meeting   of  the   Association. 

Section  7.  The  accounts  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  by  a  recognized 
Certified  Public  Accountant  selected  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Section  8.  The  Treasurer  will  be  custodian 
of  all  monies  and  securities  of  the  Associa- 
tion, but  may  transfer,  sell  or  purchase  securi- 
ties only  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee  or  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Article  VIII 
Parliamentary  Authority 

Section  1.  This  Association,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  its  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  shall  be  governed  in  all  its  meet- 
ings by  parliamentary  law  as  contained  in 
Roberts  Rules  of  Order,  Revised. 

Article  IX 
Quorum 

Section  1.  At  any  annual  or  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  150  of  the  members 
present  and  in  good  standing  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  At  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  a  majority  of  the  Directors  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  X 
Amendments  to  the  By-Laws 

Section  1.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amend- 
ed at  any  regular  Annual  Business  Meeting 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present 
and  voting,  provided: 

a.  That  the  amendment  has  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors;  or 

b.  That  the  amendment  has  been  proposed 
in  writing  and  signed  by  twenty-five  (25) 
members  in  good  standing. 


STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICIES  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ON  SERVICES  AND  BENEFITS  TO  BLIND  AND 

VISUALLY  IMPAIRED  PERSONS 

Adopted  by  the  membership,  July   12,   1962,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Whereas,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  is  a  national  member- 
ship organization  composed  of  lay  members 
and  individuals  who  are  employed  by  public 
and  voluntary  agencies  and  organizations  which 
provide  services  to,  or  are  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of,  persons  who  are  blind 
or  who  have  impaired  vision  to  an  extent  that 
they  require  special  attention  and  services; 
and 

Whereas,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  by  virtue  of  its  Certifi- 
cate of  Incorporation  and  its  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  considers  itself  a  social  action  organi- 
zation with  the  avowed  aim  and  purpose  of 
influencing  services  to  such  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons  through  all  available  means, 
including  action  through  administrative  and 
legislative  channels  with  regard  to  public  pro- 
grams and  other  appropriate  means  with  re- 
gard to  voluntary  programs;  and 

Whereas,  the  effective  implementation  of 
this  social  action  function  by  a  democratic 
membership  organization  requires  such  an  or- 
ganization to  have  a  clearly  defined  statement 
of  principles  and  policies  approved  by  the 
membership  to  guide  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Executive  Committee,  Executive  Secretary  and 
other  staff,  committees,  and  individuals  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  act  as  spokesmen  for 
the  organization;  and 

Whereas,  at  the  request  of  the  Legislative 
Committee,  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, the  Executive  Committee,  the  Committee 
on  Administrative  Structure  and  Fiscal  Control, 
and  the  Ethics  Committee  was  called  to  review 
the   policies   of  the   Association;    and 


Whereas,  as  a  result  of  this  meeting  a  com- 
mittee was  formed  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings  to  draw  up  such  a 
statement  of  policy,  and  has  done  so  and  has 
presented  it  to  the  Board;  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Directors  has  re- 
viewed the  following  statement  and  presents 
it  to  the  Association  in  Cleveland  assembled, 
July  12,  1962  for  its  approval;  now  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  Thirty-Sixth  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled,  in  the  City  of 
Cleveland,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  July  12, 
1962,  does  hereby  adopt  the  following  state- 
ment of  principles  and  policies: 

Preamble 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  democratic 
principle  of  individual  freedom  and  human 
dignity  as  basic  to  American  democratic  life. 
Hence,  all  services  to  blind  and  visually  im- 
paired persons  must  be  provided  with  the 
consent  of  the  individual  served  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  preserve  and  strengthen  his 
self-respect  and  without  regard  to  age,  race, 
creed,  national  origin,  or  sex. 

The  AAWB  believes  that  the  basic  aim  of 
all  services  to  a  blind  or  visually  impaired 
person  is  to  assist  him  to  lead  as  full  and 
normal  a  life  as  he  is  capable  of  doing  as  an 
integral  part  of  society.  Therefore,  the  AAWB 
strongly  approves  of  services,  activities,  and 
benefits  which  recognize  the  special  needs  of 
blind  or  visually  impaired  persons  and  disap- 
proves services  or  activities  which  perpetuate 
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misconceptions  and  stereotyped  thinking  about 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons,  and 
feels  that  it  is  imperative  that  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations themselves  recognize  each  person 
as  an  individual  when  providing  services. 

The  AAWB  recognizes  that  changing  needs 
over  the  years  may  require  changing  patterns 
of  service  which  should  be  instituted  without 
regard  for  vested  interests.  Furthermore,  in 
advocating  administrative  or  legislative  changes 
designed  to  improve  tax-supported  programs, 
it  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  AAWB  that 
the  interests  of  blind  and  visually  impaired 
persons  shall  be  the  paramount  consideration 
and  that  any  resultant  inconvenience  or  dis- 
location to  public  or  voluntary  agencies  in- 
volved shall  not  be  a  factor  in  determining 
the  AAWB's  position  on  a  given  matter. 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  AAWB  recognizes  that  differences  in 
defining  terms  commonly  used  has  created  con- 
fusion and  differences  of  opinion  more  appar- 
ent than  real  among  its  members  and  through- 
out this  and  related  fields.  Terms  such  as 
specialized,  categorical,  integrated,  generic, 
and  preferential  in  particular  have  been  sub- 
ject to  varying  interpretation  and  consequent 
confusion.  Therefore,  in  an  effort  to  clarify 
the  use  of  these  terms,  the  AAWB  endorses 
the  following  definitions  and  statements  of 
policy: 

1.  Specialized  services  are  defined  to  mean 
those  services  provided  to  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  deal  with  or  compensate  for  the 
handicapping  effects  of  their  basic  condition 
and  concomitant  conditions  stemming  from  it. 
Among  these  specialized  services  are  appropri- 
ate ophthalmic  consultation  to  restore  or  to  im- 
prove useful  sight,  mobility  restoration,  in- 
struction in  Braille,  typing  and  script  writing, 
special  training,  rehabilitation  counseling,  and 
job  placement.  These  services  require  a  high 
degree  of  special  training,  knowledge,  skill  and 
competence  on  the  part  of  personnel  providing 
the  service. 

AAWB  believes  that  these  specialized  serv- 
ices provided  by  qualified  personnel  are  essen- 
tial if  blind  and  visually  handicapped  per- 
sons are  to  be  served   adequately. 


2.  Categorical  services  refer  to  a  type  of 
social  welfare  program  generally  established 
by  legislation  which  provides  services  or 
benefits  to  people  according  to  disability  or 
other  groupings  with  common   characteristics. 

AAWB  believes  that  a  categorical  approach 
has  served  the  best  interests  of  blind  and  visu- 
ally impaired  persons  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  This  does  not  preclude  participation  in 
generalized  programs  provided  that  such  pro- 
grams adequately  meet  the  needs  of  blind  or 
visually  impaired  persons. 

3.  Generic  services  are  those  services  which, 
as  commonly  understood  in  social  work  and 
other  related  disciplines,  are  applicable  to  all 
persons  without  regard  for  special  groups. 
Generic  services  are  highly  important  to  blind 
or  visually  impaired  persons. 

AAWB  believes  that  generic  services  alone 
are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  blind 
and  visually  impaired  persons. 

4.  Integrated  services  are  those  services 
which  assist  the  blind  or  visually  impaired 
person  to  participate  fully  in  community  life. 

Integrated  services  for  the  handicapped  are 
usually  referred  to  by  social  welfare  programs 
planned  for  disabled  persons  (including  blind 
or  visually  impaired  persons)  without  regard 
for  the  specific  disability. 

AAWB  believes  that  integrated  services 
are  valuable  for  all  blind  or  visually  im- 
paired persons,  but  AAWB  believes  that  in< 
tegrated  service  programs  are  inadequate  un- 
less they  include  specialized  services  by  per- 
sons trained  and  skilled  in  meeting  the  special 
needs  of  blind  or  visually  impaired  persons. 

5.  Preferential  services  are  services  provided 
through  legislation  to  a  special  group  of  per- 
sons. AAWB  defines  preferential  services  as 
those  services  which  enable  the  blind  or 
visually  impaired  person  to  attain  equal  status 
in  community  living. 

AAWB  approves  of  and  will  seek  prefer- 
ential services  when  they  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  majority  of  blind  or  visually  im- 
paired persons  and  when  such  services  enables 
the  blind  or  visually  impaired  person  to  main- 
tain his  dignity  as  a  human  being  and  to 
achieve  equal  participation  in  community  liv- 
ing. .    .; 
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General  Statement 

The  AAWB  recognizes  and  endorses  the 
trend  of  the  past  thirty  years  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  Federally-financed  programs  of 
services  to  disabled  persons  in  partnership  with 
State  and  local  public  and  voluntary  organi- 
zations. In  the  past,  the  trend  has  been 
toward  enactment  of  Federal  legislation  on  a 
categorical  basis.  The  current  trend  is  toward 
enactment  of  legislation  by  the  Congress  on  a 
broader  basis,  so  as  to  provide  commonly 
needed  services  and  benefits  to  all  disability 
categories  within  a  single  legal  framework. 

The  AAWB  also  recognizes  that  work  for 
the  blind  has  over  the  years  taken  the  leader- 
ship in  developing  many  types  of  categorical 
programs,  both  through  voluntary  effort  and 
tax-supported  effort,  and  has  consequently 
spearheaded  and  pioneered  in  the  develop- 
ment of  many  valuable  programs  which 
would  meet  the  needs  of  all  types  of  disabled 
persons.  The  AAWB  welcomes  the  develop- 
ment in  more  recent  years  of  organized  groups 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  other  categories 
of  disabled  persons  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
these  organizations  will  profit  from  the  long 
experience  of  work  for  the  blind  in  program 
development,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
evolution   of   standards   of   service. 

In  view  of  the  trend  of  the  time  toward 
the  development  of  programs  within  the 
framework  of  broad  legislation  encompassing 
all  types  of  disabled  persons,  and  in  view 
of  the  growth  of  active  special  interest  groups 
advocating  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  other 
categories  of  disabled  persons,  it  is  the  de- 
clared policy  of  the  AAWB  to  work  coopera- 
tively with  such  groups  in  order  to  achieve 
objectives  which  encompass  the  mutual  inter- 
ests of  all,  provided  that  such  programs  meet 
the  needs  of  and  are  in  the  interest  of  blind 
and  visually  impaired  persons. 

Furthermore,  the  AAWB  declares  that  the 
type  of  legislative  framework  within  which 
service  programs  are  provided  is  not  signifi- 
cant so  long  as  the  needs  of  blind  and  visu- 
ally impaired  persons  for  truly  specialized 
services  is  preserved  and  strengthened. 

The  AAWB  also  recognizes  that  there  may 
be  times,  owing  to  circumstances  completely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  organization,  when 


practical  achievement  of  comprehensive  legis- 
lation may  not  be  attainable  while  categorical 
programs  may  be  possible.  In  such  circum- 
stances, it  will  be  necessary  for  AAWB  to 
evaluate  the  situation  on  a  pragmatic  basis 
and  to  advocate  a  categorical  program  which 
will  be  attainable. 

The  AAWB  declares  that  it  will  continue 
to  advocate  and  seek  enactment  of  legislation 
which  involves  the  needs  of  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons  only  and  which,  therefore, 
has  no  application  to  other  categories  of  dis- 
abled persons. 

Definition  of  Blindness 

The  AAWB  recognizes  that  the  economic 
definition  of  blindness  (central  visual  acuity 
of  20/200  in  the  better  eye  with  correcting 
lenses  or  a  contraction  of  the  visual  field  to 
20  degrees  or  less),  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  legal  definition  of  blindness,  was  adopted 
for  the  administration  of  Title  X  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  that  this  same  definition  has 
since  then  been  used  in  the  administration  of 
programs  which  preceded  and  followed  enact- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  become  a  rigid  criterion  of  eligibil- 
ity for  services. 

AAWB  recognizes  the  inadequacy  of  this 
definition,  but  agrees  that  it  must  be  retained 
until  a  more  satisfactory,  realistic  definition, 
scientifically  arrived  at,  can  be  developed. 
AAWB  agrees  that  it  shall  work  towards  de- 
velopment of  a  definition  or  definitions  of 
blindness  and /or  impaired  vision  based  on  the 
concept   of  visual   efficiency. 

Education 

The  AAWB  believes  blind  and  visually  im- 
paired children  should  be  entitled  to  educa- 
tional opportunities  equal  in  all  respects  to 
their  sighted  peers  and  believes  that  the 
Federally-financed  program  to  provide  books 
and  special  educational  aids  should  be  ex- 
panded and  made  more  effective  in  order  to 
accomplish  this. 

The  AAWB  believes  that  it  is  the  inalien- 
able right  of  parents  to  choose  an  educa- 
tional program  for  their  children  and  parents 
of  blind  or  visually  impaired  children  must 
have  this  choice. 
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The  AAWB  recognizes  the  increasing  trend 
toward  the  education  of  blind  and  visually 
impaired  children  in  regular  local  schools  with 
sighted  children  as  consonant  with  the  concept 
of  integration  of  blind  and  visually  impaired 
persons  into  the  life  of  the  community. 

The  AAWB  recognizes  that  residential 
schools  have  offered  high  quality  programs  of 
education  and  service  and  continue  to  offer 
such  programs  for  blind  and  visually  impaired 
children. 

The  AAWB  believes  that  educational  and 
training  services  for  children  who  have  physi- 
cal and  mental  disabilities  in  addition  to 
blindness  must  be  available  in  both  local  and 
residential  schools. 

In  addition,  the  AAWB  urges  curriculum 
modification  in  local  and  residential  schools 
to  include  qualified  orientation  and  mobility 
instruction  for  blind  children  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  educational  process,  whether  such 
instruction  is  provided  by  the  individual 
school,  the  school  system,  the  State  agency  for 
the  blind,  or  a  voluntary  agnecy  for  the  blind. 

Rehabilitation 

The  AAWB  firmly  believes  that  high  qual- 
ity training  in  the  techniques  of  daily  living, 
including  mobility  and  orientation  skills,  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  the  rehabilitation  process  for 
blind  persons.  Consequently,  the  AAWB  be- 
lieves that  such  high  quality  services  should 
be  made  available  to  blind  persons  of  all  ages 
as  part  of  a  State  -  Federal  financed  rehabili- 
tation program,  regardless  of  the  individual's 
ability  to  enter  vocational  training. 

With  regard  to  vocational  rehabilitation,  the 
AAWB  urges  increased  emphasis  on  the  needs 
of  the  totally  blind,  the  deaf-blind,  and  the 
multi-disabled  blind  and  visually  impaired,  to 
the  end  that  every  blind  and  visually  impaired 
person  who  is  capable  of  working  will  be  as- 
sured of  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  for 
himself  and  his  family  in  a  job  commen- 
surate with  his  ability. 

Public  Assistance 

The  AAWB  regards  the  public  assistance 
program  as  a  means  of  assuring  basic  income 
maintenance  and  medical  care  to  blind  and 
visually  impaired  individuals  who  are  unable 


to  work  and  who  do  not  have  adequate  bene- 
fits under  the  OASDI  Social  Security  System. 
At  present,  the  majority  of  blind  and  visu- 
ally impaired  public  assistance  recipients  is 
over  65  years  of  age;  and  the  AAWB  believes 
that  this  number  will  gradually  decrease  as 
OASDI  coverages  becomes  more  universal.  At 
the  same  time,  the  AAWB  considers  it  inde- 
fensible that  blind  and  visually  impaired  in- 
dividuals of  employable  age  should  be  on 
the  public  assistance  rolls  and  urges  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  to  redouble 
their  efforts   on  behalf  of  such  individuals. 

The  AAWB  endorses  the  rehabilitation  em- 
phasis in  Federal  public  welfare  legislation 
and  hopes  that  the  cooperative  relationship 
between  the  State  public  welfare  agency  and 
commissions  for  the  blind,  public  and  volun- 
tary rehabilitation  agencies  and  agencies  pro- 
viding other  services  will  result  in  increasing 
effectiveness  of  services  to  blind  and  visually 
impaired  aid  recipients,  to  the  end  that  they 
will  achieve  self-support. 

For  those  individuals  who  must  remain  on 
the  public  assistance  rolls,  there  is  a  need  to 
liberalize  the  program,  minimizing  the  "means 
test"  and  to  assure  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing consonant  with  human  dignity.  To  this 
end,  the  AAWB  endorses  changes  in  the  law  to 
increase  Federal  participation  in  public  assist- 
ance payments,  with  the  proviso  that  such 
increases  be  passed  on  to  aid  recipients  and 
not  used  by  the  States  to  decrease  their  own 
contribution.  The  AAWB  also  endorses  leg- 
islative action  designed  to  prevent  aid  recipi- 
ents from  being  deprived  of  their  homes  in 
order  to  qualify  for  aid,  to  eliminate  the 
anachronistic  requirement  of  relatives'  respon- 
sibility, and  to  remove  residence  requirements. 

Social  Security 

The  AAWB  strongly  endorses  the  social 
insurance  concept  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
a  means  of  providing  income  maintenance  for 
retired  persons  and  their  dependents,  disabled 
persons  and  their  dependents,  and  surviving 
dependents  of  deceased  persons.  The  AAWB 
believes  that  this  concept  should  be  extended 
to  provide  comprehensive  health  care  for  per- 
sons over  65  and  for  disability  insurance  bene- 
ficiaries. 
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In  addition,  the  AAWB  believes  that  the 
disability  insurance  program  should  be 
strengthened  to  provide  for  insurance  pay- 
ments as  a  matter  of  right  upon  establish- 
ment of  the  existence  of  blindness  and  during 
the  continued  existence  of  the  disability. 

Sheltered  Workshops 

The  AAWB  believes  that  the  sheltered 
workshop  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  the  com- 
plex of  community  services  to  blind  and  visu- 
ally impaired  persons,  but  firmly  believes  that 
this  role  does  not  include  the  use  of  the  work- 
shop as  a  place  of  terminal  employment  for 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons  who  are 
capable  of  engaging  in  competitive  enterprise. 
Consequently,  the  AAWB  urges  agencies  op- 
erating sheltered  workshops  and  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies  to  work  together 
to  assure  placement  in  industry  or  other  suit- 
able outside  employment  for  workshop  clients 
who  demonstrate  ability  to  engage  in  outside 
employment. 

Although  it  is  recognized  that  workshops 
can  serve  as  training  facilities,  the  AAWB 
urges  careful  evaluation  of  staff,  equipment, 
and  methods  before  such  workshops  are  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Finally,  the  AAWB  urges  all  workshops  to 
undertake  to  train  and  employ  multi-disabled 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons,  for  whom 
regular  employment  opportunities  are  severely 
limited  at  present. 


Standards  of  Service 

The  AAWB  unequivocally  advocates  the 
development,  adoption,  and  practical  imple- 
mentation of  the  highest  possible  standards  in 
all  aspects  of  services  to  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons.  In  their  conduct  of  public 
relations  and  fund-raising  activities,  agencies 
must  maintain  the  image  of  the  blind  person 
as  an  individual  human  being,  with  self- 
respect  and  dignity.  In  order  for  the  term 
specialized  services  to  be  meaningful  and  not 
an  empty  phrase,  it  is  essential  that  every 
public  and  voluntary  organization  claiming  to 
serve  blind  and  visually  impaired  persons  pro- 
vide these  services  on  a  high  quality  basis. 
To  this  end,  the  AAWB  pledges  its  support 
for  and  cooperation  in  any  and  all  efforts  to 
develop  and  put  into  effect  standards  de- 
signed to  assure  services  of  the  highest  quality. 


Personnel 

The  sine  qua  non  of  high  quality  services 
is  high  quality  personnel.  The  AAWB 
strongly  advocates  the  employment  of  ade- 
quately trained  and  positively  oriented  per- 
sonnel in  all  aspects  of  services  to  blind  and 
visually  impaired  persons.  AAWB  believes 
that  adequate  compensation  is  one  key  to 
attracting  and  retaining  properly  qualified  per- 
sonnel in  all  aspects  of  work  for  blind  and 
visually  impaired  persons. 
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The  operations  of  all  agencies  for  the  blind 
entail  a  high  degree  of  responsibility  because 
of  the  element  of  public  Trusteeship  and  pro- 
tection of  the  blind  involved  in  services  to 
the  blind.  We  therefore  adopt  the  following 
basic  principles,  and  ask  all  agencies  relying 
upon  public  support  for  their  programs  of 
service  to  the  blind  to  adopt  these  principles. 
Upon  application,  annually,  the  AAWB  will 
issue  its  SEAL  OF  GoOD  PRACTICE  to  all  those 
agencies  for  the  blind  which  agree  to  accept 
and  to  adhere  to  these  provisions. 

1.  Board.  An  active  and  responsible  govern- 
ing body,  with  legal  authority,  serving 
without  compensation,  holding  regular 
meetings,  and  with  effective  administrative 
control. 

*  (a)    No  more  than  one  paid  staff  member 

should  serve  as  member  of  the  gov- 
erning body. 

*(b)  Four  meetings  a  year  of  Board  and/ 
or  Executive  Committee  should  be 
considered    a    minimum. 

*  (c)    Vacancies  on  the  Board  of  a  private 

agency  should  be  filled  by  election, 
not  by  appointment,  except  perhaps 
on  a  temporary  basis. 

2.  Purpose.  A  legitimate  purpose  and  with 
no  avoidable  duplication  of  the  work  of 
other  sound  organizations. 

3.  Program.  Reasonable  efficiency  in  pro- 
gram management,  and  reasonable  ade- 
quacy of  resources,  both  material  and  per- 
sonnel. 

*  (a)    Service  reports  should  reflect  volume 

of  service  in  each  area  where  service 
is  claimed.    They  should  be  available 


•Adopted,   1954  at  Houston,   Texas. 


to  the  public  and  should  contain  a 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
or  an  indication  of  where  such  in- 
formation  might  be  obtained. 

4.  Cooperation.  Evidence  of  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  established  agencies 
in  the  same  or  related  fields. 

5.  I^.hical   promotion. 

(a)  Ethical  methods  of  publicity,  promo- 

tion, and  solicitation  of  funds. 

(b)  No  portrayal  of  the  blind  as  helpless. 

(c)  No  use  of  any  living  blind  person's 
name  or  picture  without  prior  per- 
mission  of  individual   concerned. 

(d)  No  granting  of  the  right  to  com- 
mercial manufacturers  or  vendors  to 
couple  their  support  of  programs  for 
the  blind  with  their  sales  promotion. 
(e)  No  representation  of  products  as 
made  by  the  blind  unless  the  agency 
employs  blind  persons  to  an  extent 
constituting  not  less  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  personnel  engaged  in  the 
direct  labor  of  production  of  manu- 
factured blind-made  products.  Tem- 
porary exceptions  may  be  recognized 
in  the  case  of  experimentation  with 
new  products  and/or  processes. 
Direct  labor  production  means  all 
work  required  for  preparation,  proc- 
essing and  packing,  but  not  includ- 
ing supervision,  administration,  in- 
spection and  shipping. 
Definition  of  blindness:  The  term 
"blind  individual"  means  an  indi- 
vidual whose  central  visual  acuity 
does  not  exceed  20/200  in  the  better 
eye  with  correcting  lenses,  or  whose 
visual  acuity  is  greater  than  20/200 
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but  is  accompanied  by  a  limitation 
in  the  fields  of  vision  such  that  the 
widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field 
subtends  an  angle  no  greater  than 
20  degrees. 

*(f)  Publishers  of  Braille  periodicals 
should  check  their  subscription  lists 
at  least  once  a  year  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  their  publications  are 
still  desired. 

6.  Fund-Raising  Practices.    In  fund-raising: 

(a)  No     payment     of     commissions     for 

fund-raising. 

(b)  No  mailing  of  unordered  tickets  or 
merchandise  with  a  request  for 
money  in  return.   Exceptions  may  be 

recognized  in  the  case  of  agencies 
which  use  and  have  used  seals  as  a 
traditional  part  of  their  fund-raising 
techniques. 

(c)  No  general  telephone  solicitation   of 

the  public. 

(d)  No  entertainment  by  or  in  the  name 
of  an  agency  for  the  blind  unless  the 
complete  net  income  from  the  sale 
of  tickets  is  paid  to  the  agency  and 
unless  the  entertainment  is  in  all 
other  respects  promoted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  over-all  statement  of  principles. 

(e)  No  solicitation  of  funds  in  areas  in 

which  the  agency  soliciting  renders 
no  substantial  service  to  the  blind  of 
that  area. 

**(f)  No  use  of  cannisters,  coin  boxes, 
collection  boxes  and  such  on  the  pub- 
lic streets  and  in  public  places;  no 
"postman's  walks"  and  similar  fund- 
raising  schemes. 

*  *  *  ( g )  No  approval  to  agencies  which  ac- 
cept funds  from  other  groups  which 
employ  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
methods  of  solicitation  which  violate 
the  Code  of  Ethics. 


*  ( h )    Twenty-five  per  cent  of  funds  raised 

would  seem  sufficient  for  cost  of 
fund-raising,  although  as  much  as  40 
per  cent  might  be  justified  in  some 
cases.  (Cost  of  office  space  may  be 
excluded  when  computing  percent- 
age but  bequests  and  income  from 
investments  should  be  excluded  when 
computing  total  of  moneys   raised ) . 

*  ( i )    All  moneys  raised  must  be  spent  for 

the  purpose  for  which  they  are  solic- 
ited. If  a  justifiable  shift  is  to  be 
made,  then  the  donors  should  be 
notified. 

7.  Audit.  Annual  audit  of  books  by  a  State, 
Federal,  or  independent  certified  account- 
ant showing  all  income  and  disbursements 
in  reasonable  detail. 

8.  Budget.  Detailed  annual  budget,  translat- 
ing program  plans   into  financial   terms. 

9.  Activities.  Annual  report  of  work  of  the 
agency,  in  reasonable  detail,  including  a 
brief,  informative  statement  of  principal 
sources  of  income  and  types  of  expendi- 
tures, or  an  assurance  in  writing  that  an 
audited  financial  statement  may  be  secured 
from  an  accountant  (whose  name  and  ad- 
dress shall  be  furnished). 

10.  Information.  Agreement  to  furnish  the 
AAWB  such  information  as  will  serve 
to  establish  the  right  of  the  agency  to  the 
Seal  of  Good  Practice  of  the  AAWB, 
this  to  include  a  financial  statement  certi- 
fied by  the  financial  officer  of  the  agency, 
in  such  reasonable  detail  as  may  be  re- 
quested; information  with  respect  to  the 
budget  of  the  agency;  activities  report  and 
forecast  of  future  programs  and  fund- 
raising  projects.  It  is  agreed  that  all  such 
information  shall  remain  confidential  to 
the  Certifying  Committee  of  the  AAWB. 

11.  Appeal.  In  the  event  of  disapproval  of 
any  application  for  the  SEAL  OF  GoOD 
Practice  any  agency  so  disapproved  shall 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  AAWB  for  a  review 
and  final  decision. 


'Adopted,    1954,  at  Houston,  Texas. 
**  Adopted,    1955,  at  Quebec,   Quebec. 
*' 'Adopted,    1956,  at  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS 
OF  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


The  AAIB  .  .  . 

Utilizes  periodicals  and  other  communica- 
tive media  to  evaluate  problems  and  provide 
solutions,  to  disseminate  professional  informa- 
tion and  to  stimulate  an  effort  toward  higher 
standards  in  personnel,  programs  and  facilities. 

Conducts  regional  meetings  and  conven- 
tions to  aid  educators  of  visually-handicapped 
children  to  broaden  their  knowledge  and  skills, 
thereby  better  fitting  them  for  the  guidance 
of  their  students  toward  educational  achieve- 
ment and  economic  independence. 

Cooperates  fully  with  international,  na- 
tional and  state  organizations  working  toward 
improving  and  expanding  the  educational  op- 
portunities and  development  of  the  visually- 
handicapped   child. 

Provides  professional  leadership  to  those  in 
the  field  of  the  education  of  visually  handi- 
capped children  by  establishing  educational 
standards  and  certification  processes. 

The  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  The  Blind,  Inc. 

Through  your  membership,  is  able  to: 

1.  Provide  to  those  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  visually  handicapped  children 
important  professional  literature  such  as 
the  International  Journal  for  the 
Educatio  of  the  Blind,  and  similar 
special  publications. 

2.  Organize    needed    professional    meetings 


and  workshops  including  regional  train- 
ing  institutes   and   national   conventions. 

3.  Develop  standards  for  evaluating  pro- 
grams in  which  visually-handicapped  chil- 
dren are  being  educated. 

4.  Administer  a  teacher  certification  service. 

5.  Support  research  in  the  field  of  the  edu- 
cation of  visually-handicapped  children 
and  youth. 

6.  Provide  recruitment  scholarships  for  pro- 
fessional personnel  needed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  visually-handicapped   children. 

7.  Offer  awards  for  student  recognitions  and 
professional  achievements  and  projects. 

8.  Provide  consultation  on  the  education  of 
visually-handicapped  children. 

DUES  IN  THE  AAIB  ARE: 

$8.00  FOR  1963 

$9.00  FOR  1964  $10.00  FOR  1965 

Life  Membership  $200.00 

Istallment  Life  Membership 

$20.00  Yearly  for  10  Years 

For  further  information  contact: 

Office  of  Executive  Secretary 

American  Association  of  Instructors 
OF  THE  Blind,  Inc. 
2363    South   Spring   Avenue 
St.  Louis  10,  Missouri 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Purpose 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
was  incorporated  as  a  private  agency  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1921,  and  opened  its  offices  in 
New  York  on  February  1,  1923.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  action  of  agencies  serving  blind  per- 
sons and  by  their  friends  to  promote  higher 
standards  of  service  throughout  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  all  blind  and  deaf-blind 
persons.  In  its  work  the  Foundation  co- 
operates with,  and  makes  its  consultation 
available  to,  local,  state  and  national  govern- 
mental and  voluntary  organizations  working 
with  or  for  blind  individuals  and  represents 
the  interests  of  blind  persons  with  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Government.  Its  objectives 
are  to  help  those  handicapped  by  blindness 
achieve  the  fullest  possible  development  and 
utilization  of  their  capacities  and  the  maxi- 
mum integration  into  the  social,  cultural  and 
economic  life  of  the  community. 


Program  of  Service 

Research 

Studies  in  education  and  rehabilitation  of 
blind  and  deaf-blind  persons;  in  legislation 
and  community-planning  affecting  them;  and 
in  the  development  of  mechanical  appliances 
used  by  people  who  happen  to  be  blind  or 
deaf-blind. 

Consultation  and  Field  Service 

Consultation  is  offered  in  the  areas  of  com- 
munity-planning and  in  vocational,  education- 
al, and  psychological  services.  Upon  invita- 
tion, the  Foundation  will  conduct  surveys  and 
studies  of  agencies  and  of  city-wide  and  state- 
wide programs  of  services  for  blind  persons. 
An  up-to-date  national  register  of  deaf-blind 
persons  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  planning  of 
services  to  this  special  group. 
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Scholarships  and  Fellowships 

A  fellowship  program  designed  to  advance 
professional  preparation  of  persons  needed  to 
staff  the  various  programs  of  services  for  blind 
individuals,  supplemented  by  a  grant  program 
to  encourage  research,  both  basic  and  applied. 
General  scholarships  are  offered  each  year  to 
qualified  blind  students  who  have  been  ac- 
cepted  by  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Professional  Development 

Advancement  of  professional  competencies 
through  institutes,  workshops,  and  seminars 
sponsored  by  the  Foundation,  or  developed 
in  cooperation  with  other  national  agencies 
and  with  selected  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Personnel  Referral  Service  serves  as  a 
clearing  house  for  matching  professional  and 
administrative  personnel  with  staff  vacancies 
that  exist  in  organizations  serving  the  blind. 
Emphasis  is  on  selected  referral  of  personnel 
data,  including  professional  references,  to 
prospective  employers. 

Technical  Operations 

Production  of  talking  book  records  and  ex- 
perimentation in  improvement  of  methods  of 
sound-recording  and  reproducing.  Field  tests 
are  carried  on  to  establish  the  usefulness  of 
new  devices  in  the  electronic  as  well  as  the 
mechanical  field. 

Publications  and  Library  Service 

Neu'  Outlook  for  the  Blind  (General  pro- 
fessional monthly  journal  in  ink-print.  Braille 
and  Talking  Book  editions;  Talking  Book  edi- 


tion  includes   announcement   of   new   Talking 
Book  releases.) 

Touch — and  Go  (Informational  periodical 
for  deaf-blind  persons  published  in  Braille  and 
limited  ink-print  editions.) 

Braille  Book  Review  (Service  periodical  for 
blind  users  and  librarians  published  in  Braille 
and   ink-print.) 

Talking  Book  Topics  (Service  periodical  for 
blind  users  and  librarians  about  recorded 
literature  published  in  ink-print  form.) 

Directory  of  Agencies  Serving  Blind  Per- 
sons in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
(Biennial.) 

Books  and  pamphlets  of  professional  content 
are  published  regularly,  and  more  than  20,000 
ink-print  books,  pamphlets,  monographs  and 
other  material  are  available  on  loan  to  any- 
one interested  in  services   for  blind  persons. 

Special  Services  to  Blind  Individuals 

Arrangements  for  "one-fare"  privileges  for 
blind  persons  and  their  guides  on  railway  and 
bus  lines. 

Sale  of  Braille  watches  and  other  special 
appliances,  tools  and  aids  for  the  blind,  at 
cost. 

Public  Education 

A  department  which  is  established  to  use 
every  means  of  communication,  television, 
radio,  and  the  printed  word,  in  articles  and 
news  releases  to  help  acquaint  the  public  in 
general  in  the  modern  concept  of  blindness, 
and  also  to  advise  anyone  who  is  blind  of 
the  services,  aids  or  benefits  available  to  him. 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC 

(Chartered  in   1858) 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky 


When  schools  for  the  blind  were  established 
in  this  country  over  a  century  ago,  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  was  for  an  ample  supply  of 
embossed  books  and  special  apparatus  for 
instructional  purposes.  A  central,  national 
printing  house  to  supply  all  of  the  states  was 
proposed,  and  on  January  23,  1858,  Kentucky 
chartered  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind.  Celebrating  its  Centennial  during 
1958,  the  Printing  House  is  the  oldest  national 
institution  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  the  largest  publishing  house  for  the  blind 
in  the  world. 

Operating  on  a  non-profit  basis,  it  furnishes 
books  and  apparatus  for  the  education  of  the 
nearly  17,000  blind  children  enrolled  in  public 
educational  institutions  for  the  blind  and  in 
regular  public  schools  throughout  the  United 
States  and  its  territories,  through  an  annual 
appropriation  by  Congress  under  the  Act  of 
1879  "To  Promote  the  Education  of  the 
Blind."  The  appropriation  for  the  1962-1963 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $687,000,  including 
$41,000   for   administration   of  the  Act. 


In  addition  to  its  responsibilities  as  the 
official  schoolbook  printery,  the  Printing  House 
acts  in  its  capacity  as  a  national,  private,  non- 
profit organization  by  oilering  its  services  to 
individuals  and  other  agencies  wishing  to  pro- 
vide literature  and  materials  for  the  blind, 
including  some  70-odd  Braille  and  talking 
book  magazines  issued  on  regular  schedules, 
not  to  mention  hundreds  of  Braille  and  talk- 
ing books,  and  other  items.  As  a  special 
project  of  its  own,  since  September,  1928,  it 
has  published  a  Braille  edition  of  The  Reader's 
Digest,  and  a  talking  book  edition  since  Sep- 
tember, 1939.  Beginning  in  January,  1959, 
it  has  sponsored  a  talking  book  edition  each 
week  of  Newsweek  magazine.  All  of  these 
publications  amount  to  more  than  $2,000,000 
per  year. 

In  addition  to  Braille  and  talking  book 
publications,  the  Printing  House  publishes 
textbooks  in  large  print  for  partially  visioned 
children,  Braille  music,  and  recorded  tapes,  as 
well  as  manufaauring  a  wide  variety  of  edu- 
cational aids. 
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ARKANSAS  ENTERPRISES  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Roy  Kumpe,  Executive  Director 

2811   Fair  Park  Boulevard 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


The  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind, 
Inc,  is  a  non-profit  organization  administered 
by  a  37-member  Board  of  Directors.  It  has 
a  three-fold  purpose: 

1.  To  operate  the  Southwest  Rehabilitation 
Center  for  the  Blind  which  provides  evalua- 
tion, personal  adjustment  and  prevocational 
training  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Lions 
Clubs  of  Arkansas  (a  regional  center  serving 
states  of  the  South,  "West  and  Mid-West). 

2.  To  operate  a  vending  stand  program 
as  nominee  for  the  Arkansas  Rehabilitation 
Service. 

3.  To  carry  on  a  public  education  program 


in  cooperation  with  the  Lions  Clubs  of 
Arkansas  on  the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
the    abilities    of    blind    persons. 

Other  Services: 

a.  Optical  Aids  Clinic 

b.  Conducts  Training  Institutes  for  profes- 
sional personnel  under  the  Office  of  Vocational 
and  the  State  Rehabilitation   Service. 

Through  a  Federal  grant  of  Hill-Burton 
funds,  three  new  buildings  have  been  com- 
pleted and  a  fourth  building  is  under  con- 
struction. With  the  new  plant,  the  Center 
will  have  a  capacity  of  50  trainees, 
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BLINDED  VETERANS  ASSOCIATION 

3408  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington    16,   D.C. 


The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  is  a 
membership  organization  of  veterans  blinded 
as  a  direct  result  of  their  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  It  was  organized 
in  1945  and  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1947.  In  1958, 
the  BVA  was  nationally  chartered  by  an  act 
of  the  U.  S.  Congress. 

The  Association  is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Directors  consisting  of  ten  blinded  veterans 
elected  by  the  membership.  The  Board  has 
the  benefit  of  counsel  from  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, which  is  made  up  of  leaders  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation,  research,  labor,  busi- 
ness, and  management. 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  is  deeply 
concerned  with  the  problems  imposed  by 
blindness  and  in  the  most  effective  ways  to 
deal  with  them.  Although  its  primary  func- 
tion is  to  assist  blinded  veterans  to  reestablish 
themselves  as  productive  citizens,  the  programs 
and  policies  of  the  Association  are  designed 
to  benefit  all  blind  persons.  This  long-range 
objective  can  be  implemented  effectively  by 
demonstrating  the  patterns  of  success  that  are 
derived   from   total   rehabilitation. 

The  Association  serves  all  blinded  veterans 
through  some  aspect  of  its  program,  regard- 
less of  the  individual's  membership  status. 
However,  the  BVA  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  the  war-blinded  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  War,  since  these  men 
are  still  young  enough  to  adapt  readily  and 
are  potentially  employable. 

The  service  program  of  the  Blinded  Vet- 
erans Association  has  three  major  aspects: 
Field  Service,  National  Service,  and  Public 
Education. 

Field  Service  is  the  heart  of  BVA's  rehabili- 
tation program.  It  is  designed  to  fill  the  gaps 
in  Government  programs  and  to  effectively 
and  efficiently  utilize  existing  community  re- 
sources on  behalf  of  the  war-blinded. 

BVA  Field  Representatives  enjoy  the  com- 
plete cooperation  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  the  vast  majority  of  other  public 
and  voluntary  agencies  serving  blind  persons. 


Blinded  veterans  receive  the  following  serv- 
ices from  BVA  Field  Representatives: 

1.  Encouragement  to  take  special  adjust- 
ment training  at  VA  Hospital,  Hines,  Illinois. 

2.  Encouragement  to  accept  vocational 
counseling  and  training. 

3.  Assistance  in  finding  employment. 

4.  Assistance  in  obtaining  veterans'  bene- 
fits provided  by  law. 

5.  Encouragement  to  participate  in  com- 
munity activities. 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  assists  all 
of  the  war  blinded  through  its  National 
Service  program.  Among  the  activities  carried 
on  by  the  BVA  in  this  phase  of  its  program 
are  the  following: 

1.  Extension  of  employment  opportunities 
for  the  blind  in  Government  through  changes 
in  Civil  Service  regulations  and  procedures. 

2.  Liaison  with  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war- 
blinded  and  the  blind  in  general. 

3.  Cooperation  with  national  agencies  for 
the  blind  to  raise  standards  of  rehabilitation. 

4.  Consultation  with  the  Congress  to  en- 
sure sound  legislation  for  the  war-blinded  and 
the  blind  in  general. 

5.  Service  to  individual  blinded  veterans 
requiring  action  on  the  national  level,  such 
as  appeals  before  Government  boards,  clarifi- 
cation of  policies  and  procedures,  etc. 

The  BVA's  Public  Education  program  is 
small  in  scope.  Its  primary  current  function 
is  the  preparation  of  the  BVA  Bulletin,  the 
organization's  national  publication  through 
which  it  keeps  the  war-blinded,  workers  for 
the  blind,  and  interested  individuals  informed 
about  veterans'  benefits,  job  opportunities,  ac- 
complishments of  individual  blinded  veterans, 
the  latest  technical  aids,  and  other  develop- 
ments in  the  field. 

Through  special  awards  to  employers  who 
have  given  the  blind  a  chance  to  demonstrate 
their  ability,  as  well  as  awards  to  individual 
blinded  veterans,  the  Association  attempts  to 
focus  attention  on  the  capabilities  of  the 
blind. 
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BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

741  North  Vermont  Avenue 

Los  Angeles  29,  California 

(Founded  1919,  Incorporated  1929) 


FREE  SERVICES  TO  THE  BLIND 


Basic  Training — Regular  classwork  and 
training  is  given  which  enables  a  blind  per- 
son to  adjust  to  his  handicap.  These  in- 
clude: Braille  reading  and  writing  (slate  and 
stylus  and  Braillewriter) ;  a  Home  Economics 
program  in  completely  furnished  "practice 
apartments"  in  which  the  blind  learn  special 
daily  living  techniques  of  meal  planning, 
marketing  and  cooking,  as  well  as  table 
etiquette  and  personal  grooming;  a  Home  Re- 
pairs course  which  includes  the  fundamentals 
of  electrical,  plumbing  and  general  household 
repairs;  a  Cane  Travel  course  in  which  in- 
structors teach  the  newly  blind  the  special 
technique  of  handling  the  white  cane,  the  use 
of  public  transportation  and  the  general  factors 
of  mobility. 

Home  Instruction — The  same  practical 
skills  that  begin  the  process  of  personal  ad- 
justment are  offered  blind  people  in  their 
homes,  if  necessary,  by  a  staff  of  home  teachers 
who  are  themselves  blind. 

Education — Primary   and    advanced    classes 


in  Braille  reading  and  writing,  spelling,  gram- 
mar, amateur  radio,  typing,  dictaphone,  and 
liberal  arts  courses  which  include  foreign 
languages,  geography,  current  events,  and 
many  others. 

Recreation — A  varied  program  includes 
loomweaving,  knitting,  sewing,  millinery,  oil 
painting,  ceramics,  mosaic  tile,  bowling,  and 
lessons  in  piano,  organ  and  voice.  Special 
events,  such  as  outings,  social  and  square 
dancing,   and   trips,  are   regularly   scheduled. 

Social  Services — Interviewing  of  the  newly 
blind;  distribution  of  free  white  canes,  non- 
interest-bearing  loans  for  qualified  business 
projects,  budget  advice,  annual  distribution 
of  Christmas  boxes  to  the  needy  blind,  and 
worldwide  distribution  (in  so  far  as  funds 
permit)    of  free  Braille  BIBLES. 

Personal,  Family  and  Vocational  Counsel- 
ing— Blindness  often  brings  social  and  eco- 
nomic "side"  problems.  Trained  caseworkers 
experienced  in  handling  personal,  family,  and 
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employment  problems,  provide   a   continuing 
counseling  service. 

Youth  Program — Sponsors  of  Braille  Troop 
82  (blind  Boy  Scouts);  Cub  Scout  Pack  82-C 
( blind  Cub  Scouts ) ;  Saturday  recreational 
programs  in  suburban  communities;  summer 
day  camps  (ages  8-12);  free  Christmas  story 
books  in  Braille  for  blind  school  children 
(California);  autistic  (emotionally-disturbed) 
blind  children's  therapy  program  under  the 
direction  of  consulting  psychiatrists. 

Library — Braille  books,  talking  books  (rec- 
ords ) ,  and  tapes  are  circulated  throughout 
Southern  California  and  Arizona;  the  loan  and 
free  repair  of  radios  and  Braillewriters;  a  tape- 
recording  service;  a  volunteer  reader's  service 
for  blind  students;  hand-transcribed  Braille 
books  for  loan  to  blind  readers  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  and  its  possesisons. 

Printing  Plant — Publication  of  periodicals, 
pamphlets  and  books,  including  the  HOLY 
Bible  in  Braille  and  The  Braille  Mirror,  a 
reprint  magazine  in  Braille  with  world-wide 
distribution;  also  printing  in  Moon,  an  em- 
bossed form  for  blind  persons  who  lack  the 
fingertip  sensitivity  for  reading  Braille. 


Visual  Aids — Samples  provided  of  special 
lenses  and  magnifying  devices  which,  after  ap- 
proval by  an  eye  specialist,  can  often  be  of 
help  to  the  partially  sighted. 

Aids  and  Appliances — A  sales  store  which 
provides  —  at  cost  —  to  the  blind  such  items 
as  Braille  slates,  styli,  paper;  needle  threaders 
and  signature  guides;  Braille  watches,  clocks, 
games;  flame  tamers,  oven  thermometers  and 
many  other  items. 

Volunteer  Services — ^Many  people  oflFei 
their  services  to  the  Institute  for  such  continu- 
ing needs  as  transportation,  general  office 
work,  emergency  driving,  recreation  and  teach- 
ing aides,  a  transcribing  and  reading  service, 
a  "friendly  visitor"  program,  receptionists, 
tour  guides,  and  Thrift  Shop  sales  help.  The 
scheduling  and  coordination  of  these  services 
is  an  important  function  of  the  Institute. 

Public  Education — ^Under  the  Public  Re- 
lations Department,  the  Institute  utilizes 
various  communications  media  to  condurt  a 
continuing  program  of  public  education,  in  an 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  stereotyped  concepts 
of  blindness  and  to  get  the  blind  person  com- 
pletely accepted  as  a  person. 
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THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

National  Offices:    1929  Bay  view  Avenue,  Toronto   17,  Ontario 


Employment — Open  to  those  whose  health 
and  abilities  meet  the  necessary  standards  in 
industry,  CNIB  canteens  and  sheltered  shops. 

Farm  Counselling — Program  of  informa- 
tion and  advice  concerning  farm  problems. 

Social  Service — For  the  intimate  problems 
that  accompany  blindness,  professional  social 
workers  are  always  available.  Specially  trained 
sightless  field  secretaries  serve  the  blind  in 
Canada's  ten  provinces. 

Preschool — Special  counselling  and  advice 
concerning  early  training  and  development 
await    the   parents    of   blind    little   ones. 

Recreation — A  year-round  program  in  co- 
operation with  the  Canadian  Council  of  the 
Blind  offers  a  variety  of  activities  for  young 
and  old  alike. 

Residence — Across  Canada,  20  modern 
residence  and  service  centers  provide  a  home- 
like atmosphere. 

Home  Teaching — In  crafts,  touch-type 
reading,  the  typewriter,  and  household  skills. 
It    restores    independence    and    confidence. 

Library — Braille,  Moon,  and  talking  books 
provide  reading  in  a  large  variety  of  sub- 
jects. A  music  library  serves  the  needs  of 
blind  musicians,  and  the  guidance  of  a  pro- 
fessional music  consultant  is  always  at  hand. 

Concessions — Theatre  passes,  travel  reduc- 
tions, streetcar  passes,  bring  these  facilities 
within  reach  of  all. 

Discounts — On  watches  and  numerous 
household   appliances   from   radios   to  toasters 


provide  a  considerable  saving  for  sightless 
purchasers.  Braille  watches  and  equipment 
devised  for  the  blind  reduce  the  strain  of 
sightless  living. 

Salesroom — Provides  raw  materials  from 
which  sightless  craftsmen  produce  "Blindcraft" 
products. 

The  War-blinded — Special  privileges  as- 
sist sightless  veterans. 

The  White  Cane — Folding  for  purse  or 
pocket  or  straight  for  permanent  use,  it  is  the 
symbol  of  blindness,  and  a  valuable  protection. 

Prevention  of  Blindness — An  active  sight 
conservation  program  is  maintained.  More 
than  84,066  have  received  help. 

Eye  Bank  of  Canada — Provides  eyes  to 
surgeons  with  clients  in  need  of  the  sight- 
restoring  corneal  transplant  operation. 

Low-vision  Clinic — Provides  special  lenses 
for  those  whose  sight  is  too  poor  to  benefit 
from  ordinary  glasses. 

Vocational  Counselling — Helps  blind  per- 
sons to  choose  and  prepare  for  the  career  most 
suited  to  their  needs  whether  in  business, 
industry,  the  professions  or  within  the  CNIB. 

Home  Study — Through  the  Hadley  School 
for  the  Blind,  CNIB  offers  84  courses  by  mail. 

Seeing-Eye  Dogs — ^Through  Seeing  Eye 
Inc.,  Morristown,  N.  J..  CNIB  supplies  dog 
guides. 
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CHRISTIAN  RECORD  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

3705  South  48th  Street,  Lincoln  6,  Nebraska 
103   Weber   Building,   Victoria,   British   Columbia,   Canada 


The  Christian  Record  Benevolent  As- 
sociation was   founded  in    1899. 

Present  Extent  of  Services — Throughout 
all  states  in  U.S.A.  and  all  Provinces  in 
Canada,   and    67    overseas   countries. 

Services  include: 

Monthly  magazines  for  all  ages,  Braille, 
Grade  2. 

Youth  Happiness,  one  of  the  monthly 
Braille  magazines,  is  also  produced  in  a 
large-print  edition  so  that  teachers  may  use 
it  for  their  entire  class. 

Lending  Library  of  non-fiction  titles  in 
Braille  Grades  IVi  and  2,  and  in  New  York 
Point.     Wide  range  of  subjects. 

New  type  of  books  for  blind  parents  of 
sighted  children.  Now  parents  can  read  to 
their  little  children  and  hold  their  attention. 
Some  of  the  tides  are:  BIBLE  ABC'S.  WHOSE 


Tail  is  it?,  Ten  Commandments  for 
Children,  How  Animals  Get  Their  Food, 
How  Things  Grow. 

Talking  Books,  inspirational,  devotional, 
nature  stories.  Available  to  readers  in  the 
U.S.A.  by  writing  to  the  Regional  Libraries 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Available  to 
readers  in  Canada  and  overseas  by  writing  to 
our  Lincoln,  Nebraska  office. 

"Christian    Record    Talking    Magazine," 

issued  quarterly.  Keep-sake  poems,  beautiful 
gospel   music,   inspiring   articles. 

Correspondence  Courses,  11  in  Braille  and 
on  records.  They  bring  information,  peace, 
hope.  Three  are  especially  prepared  for  use 
by  children  in  Vacation  Bible  School  and 
summer  camps  sponsored  by  Lions  and  other 
organizations. 

Personal  visits  by  our  50  District  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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THE  CLEVELAND  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

1958  East  93rd  Street 
Cleveland  6,  Ohio 


The  Cleveland  Society  For  The  Blind 


In  an  eflfort  to  better  interpret  to  the 
Cleveland  community  the  broad  scope  of  the 
Society's  program,  new  displays  have  been 
designed  which  depict  various  aspects  of  the 
agency's  services. 

These  displays  are  4'  x  6'  on  painted 
masonite  and   mounted  on  legs. 

Ten  displays  are  currently  in  use  in  various 
city-wide  locations  in  connection  with  the 
United  Appeal  campaign.     During  the  rest  of 


the  year,  it  is  expected  that  the  displays  will 
be  kept  in  circulation,  filling  requests  usually 
received  from  clubs  and  civic  groups  for  this 
type  of  material. 

Our  purpose  is  a  dual  one:  to  make  known 
to  the  community  the  services  which  are 
available  to  visually  handicapped  persons  and 
to  foster  an  awareness  that  blindness  need 
not  mean  the  end  of  normal  living. 
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COLUMBIA  LIGHTHOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

2021— I4th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington  9,  D.C. 

The  Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  is  a  non-profit  agency  operating  a  service 
program  for  the  blind  in  the  Washington  area.     It  also  operates  a  workshop. 

SERVICES 


Community  Services — Home  and  hospital 
visits,  orientation  and  teaching  of  basic  skills 
of  daily  living,  for  those  who  cannot  leave 
their  homes. 

Psychological  Services — Psychological  and 
aptitude  testing  —  Individual  counselling  — 
Group  counselling  —  Family  counselling. 

Adjustment  Services — The  teaching  of 
fundamentals  such  as  Travel,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Communications,  and  other  basic 
techniques  needed  by  blind  persons  to  suc- 
cessfully reorganize  their  way  of  life. 

Evaluation  Services — To  explore  with  the 
blind  person  his  vocational  aptitudes,  inter- 
ests and  abilities  through  the  use  of  tools,  ma- 
chinery and  job  sampling. 


Vocational  Training — In  cooperation  with 
the  D.C.  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, the  Lighthouse  serves  as  a  center  for 
vocational  and  adjustment  training  for  blind 
persons. 

Employment — Blind  persons  are  gainfully 
employed  on  many  different  jobs,  turning  out 
a  variety  of  products.  Participates  in  Gov- 
ernment purchasing  program  with  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind. 

Recreational  Program — Using  the  facili- 
ties of  the  community  and  the  Lighthouse. 

Distribution  Agency — For  Talking  Book 
Machines,  White  Canes,  Radios,  Braille  Sup- 
plies. General  information  about  Blindness 
and  Prevention,  of  Blindness. 
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DELAWARE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

305  West  8th  Street,  Wilmington   1,  Delaware 


The  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 
was  established  by  act  of  the  State  Legislature 
in  1909  for  the  education,  training  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  blind.  Programs  include: 
vocational  guidance,  counseling,  training  and 
placement;  financial  assistance  to  the  needy; 
processing  of  applications  for  disability  bene- 
fits for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  on  all  applicants  who 
claim  a  serious  visual  disability;  sheltered 
workshop  for  persons  unable  to  be  employed 
in  private  industry;  training  in  the  home  by 
visiting  teachers;  service  to  preschool  blind 
children  and  their  parents;  recreation;  pro- 
grams of  sight  conversation;  and  training  to 
become  self-supporting  through  the  operating 
of  vending  stands  and  snack  bars. 

The  Commission  maintains  a  retail  store 
for  the  sale  of  articles  made  by  the  blind;  a 
small  Braille  library  of  books  and  periodicals; 
and  distributes  the  talking  book  machines 
provided  on  allocation  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  the  State.  The  Commission  has 
the  responsibility  of  licensing  agencies  or  in- 


dividuals outside  Delaware  who  wish  to  solicit 
funds  or  sell  articles  in  Delaware  for  the  wel- 
fare of  blind  people. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Wilmington  City 
Schools,  Braille  classes  have  been  established 
for  blind  children  in  the  Wilmington  area. 
Other  blind  children  are  enrolled  at  State  ex- 
pense in  special  schools  of  neighboring  states, 
the  Commission  being  responsible  for  super- 
vision of  their  education. 

The  Commission  operates  Landis  Lodge,  lo- 
cated a  short  distance  from  the  heart  of  Wil- 
mington, where  any  blind  Delawarean  in  good 
health  may  spend  an  enjoyable  vacation  at  no 
cost  to  himself. 

Under  the  terms  of  Delaware  law,  state 
agencies  are  required  to  purchase  goods  and 
services  from  the  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
when  such  goods  and  services  are  equal  in 
quality  and  price  with  those  available  through 
normal  channels. 

The  Commisison  is  supported  by  State  and 
Federal  funds. 
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FLORIDA  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  BLIND  (A  State  Agency) 

4 16  S.  Tampania  Ave.,  P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa  1.  Florida 

Harry  E,  Simmons,  Executive  Director 


Year  Established:     1941. 

Established  By:  Laws  of  Florida,  Acts  of 
1961.     Section  409.26. 

Purpose:  Under  broad  authority  of  the 
law,  the  Council  is  responsible  for  a  general 
program  of  prevention  of  blindness,  restora- 
tion of  sight,  social  adjustment,  and  home 
teaching;  distributing  agency  for  Government- 


owned  talking  book  machines;  designated 
agency  to  issue  licenses  to  blind  persons  to 
operate  vending  stands;  authorized  agency  to 
administer  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind;  authorized  agency  to  maintain  voca- 
tional and  social  diagnosis  and  adjustment 
training  to  the  newly  blinded  and  to  other 
blind  persons  who  can  benefit  from  this  serv- 
ice at  the  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the 
Blind,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 
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GUIDE  DOGS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIFORNIA  —  Tel.  GLenwood  4-5454 
WILLIAM  F.  JOHNS,  Executive  Director 


GUIDE  DOGS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC., 
under  the  supervision  of  William  F.  Johns, 
Executive  Director,  is  in  its  twenty-first  year 
serving  bind  men  and  women  from  twenty- 
four  Western  states  and  Western  Canada. 

Supported  by  Community  Chest  drives, 
membership  dues  and  other  voluntary  funds, 
Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  asks  no  fee  from 
the  student  for  dog,  equipment,  four  weeks 
of  residence  training,  or  paid  round-trip  trans- 
portation, where  there  is  a  demonstrated  need. 

The  11-acre  campus,  which  includes  admin- 
istrative offices,  a  students'  dormitory  and 
kennels,  is  located  a  short  distance  from  a 
residential  area  in  San  Rafael,  California — 
close  enough  to  the  downtown  area  to  enable 
students  to  become  accustomed  to  crowds  and 
traffic  while  training  with  their  Guide  Dogs. 
Students  also  work  with  their  dogs  in  down- 
town San  Francisco  during  the  last  ten  days 
of  their  course.  Braille  switchboard  training 
is  another  offering  of  the  school. 

All  instructors  participate  in  a  four-year 
training  program,  in  accordance  with  the 
California  State  Board  requirements  for 
licensed  guide  dog  schools.  Guide  Dogs  for 
the  Blind  holds  the  state's  No.  1  license. 

Each  dog  issued  is  from  the  organization's 
own  breeding  stock,  which  includes  German 
Shepherds,  Labrador  Retrievers  and  Golden 
Retrievers.  Through  a  grant  from  the  U.  S. 
Government,  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  under 
the  direction  of  Clarence  J.  PfaflFenberger,  is 
conducting  a  five-year  research  program  on  dog 
breeding  and  genetics. 


Follow-ups  on  all  students  enable  graduates 
to  derive  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  pos- 
sible from  their  acquirement  of  a  Guide  Dog, 
and  an  in-field  service  is  maintained  for  their 
convenience. 

Admission  requirements  for  prospective 
dog-guide  users  is  available  on  request.  Litera- 
ture and  six  different  films  also  are  available. 

Member:  National  Rehabilitation  Associa- 
tion, AAWB,  AAIB,  California  Association  for 
Health  and  Welfare,  National  Conference  on 
Social  Welfare,  California  Conference  on 
Social  Welfare,  Federation  of  Community 
Services  of  Alameda  County,  Marin  Council 
of  Community  Services,  Community  Services 
of  San  Diego. 

Awarded  the  AAWB  Seal  of  Good  Prac- 
tice— 1962. 

Board  of  Directors:  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker, 
Honorary  President;  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Heller, 
Honorary  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan Hamilton,  President;  Robert  H.  Schnacke, 
Vice-President;  C.  J.  Pfaffenberger,  Vice- 
President;  John  N.  Rosekrans,  Vice-President; 
Mrs.  Jerry  Walker,  Secretary;  Mrs.  John  B. 
Knox,  Assistant  Secretary;  Homer  Keaton, 
Treasurer;  Robert  E.  Hunter,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Treasurer;  E.  O.  Boyer,  Mrs.  George  Brady, 
Jr.,  Dr.  Clifford  Allen  Dickey,  Mrs.  Donald 
Fisher,  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Hickingbotham,  Jr., 
William  F.  Johns,  Mrs.  Julie  Kaye  Rifkin, 
Mrs.  Bliss  Schutte. 
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GUIDING  EYES  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Yorktown  Heights,  New  York 


Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind  is  a  voluntary 
agency  maintaining  a  full  program  to  provide 
carefully  trained  guide  dogs  for  sightless  per- 
sons deserving  greater  independence  and 
mobility.  An  inquiry  requesting  specific  or 
more  complete  information  on  the  services 
available  from  or  on  behalf  of  a  blind  per- 
son  receives  prompt  and   careful   attention. 

The  school  is  a  handsome  colonial  home, 
remodeled  and  enlarged,  set  in  the  country- 
side of  upper  "Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  The 
blind  students  live  at  the  school  during  the 
four-week  training  period,  and  every  efifort 
is  made  to  achieve  an  atmosphere  that  is 
homelike  in  every  way. 

The  emphasis  is  on  quality  in  the  training 
program.  Classes  never  exceed  six  students 
in  number.  Full  facilities  allow  for  two 
classes  at  one  time,  and  it  is  the  school's  aim 
to  make  the  instruction  as  individual  and 
personal  as  possible. 

Eligibility:  Any  blind  person  between  the 
ages  of  17-55  may  apply  for  the  training.  A 
brochure  outlining  requirements  and  explain- 


ing the  training  program   is  available  in  ink, 
Braille  or  recorded  form. 

Tuition:  There  is  a  nominal  tuition  fee  of 
$150  for  the  training.  Replacement  tuition 
is  $50.  However,  no  deserving  individual  is 
ever  denied  the  training,  as  full  scholarships 
are   available. 

Transportation:  Arrangements  are  made 
to  meet  students  at  the  major  terminals  in 
New  York  City.  The  tuition  fee  includes  all 
transportation   costs. 

Alumni  Service:  Through  its  follow-up 
program,  graduates  are  assured  of  service  and 
assistance  whenever  and  wherever  required. 
A  carefully  planned  and  organized  apprentice 
instructor  program  is  maintained,  thus  assur- 
ing a  growing  number  of  qualified  instructors 
—  the  basis  or  backbone  of  the  guide  dog 
field. 

Donald  Z.  Kauth,  Executive  Director 
Edward  F.  Fouser,  Director  of  Training 
Peter  F.  Campbell,  Student  Relations 


Awarded  the  AAWB  Seal  of  Good  Practice  —  1962 
New  York  City  Office— 11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York  —  LOngacre  3-6038 
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INDIANA  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Post  Office  Box  1724 
Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

John  Richardson,  President 
Charles  M.  King,  Secretary 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 

57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  Executive  Director 


-   ^ 


NEW  IHB  SUFFOLK  SERVICE  CENTER 

244  East  Main  Street,   Patchogue,  Long  Island 

The  l4th  IHB  facility  on  Long  Island  serving  more  than  700 
blind  and  deaf-blind  men,  women  and  children  in  the  Suffolk  County  area 


The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  with 
its  headquarters  at  57  Willoughby  Street, 
Brooklyn  1,  New  York,  serves  one  of  the 
largest  population  areas  of  the  United  States 
— the  four  counties  of  Long  Island — Kings, 
Queens,  Nassau  and  Suffolk,  with  nearly  7 
million  population.  The  registry  of  the  IHB 
contains  nearly  4,000  names  of  known  blind 
persons,  more  than  60  per  cent  of  whom  re- 
ceive some  form  of  service  each  year. 

The  new  Suffolk  Service  Center  will  offer 
a  Day  Center  operation,  a  Vision  Rehabilita- 
tion program,  a  Speech  and  Hearing  service. 


a  Volunteer  Transcription  program,  and  a 
Vocational  program.  All  social  casework  for 
Suffolk  County  will  emanate  from  this  new 
facility  rather  than  from  the  western  counties 
of  Long  Island,  as  in  former  years.  Burr- 
wood,  a  residence  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  for 
aging  blind  persons,  will  continue  to  be  an 
important  Suffolk  facility,  as  will  the  Informa- 
tion Center  at  Riverhead,  but  the  emphasis 
of  direct  service  to  the  population  at  large 
will  now  be  concentrated  in  Patchogue,  an- 
other of  the  ever-growing  service  develop- 
ments of  IHB,  which  since  1893  has  served 
the  Long  Island  community. 
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THE  JEWISH  GUILD  FOR  THE  BLIND 

( non-sectarian ) 

1880  Broadway,  New  York  23,  New  York 

John  Rosenthal,   President  Mrs.   Sidney   E.   Pollack,  Administrative   Director 

Mrs.  Florence  C.  Starr,  Director,  Social  Service 


Purpose: 

The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  founded 
in  1914,  is  a  non-sectarian,  non-profit  social 
agency  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
It  is  a  multi-purpose  organization  serving 
visually  handicapped  people  of  all  ages,  races 
and  religions.  All  aspects  of  the  Guild's  work 
are  intended  to  assist  the  client,  as  an  in- 
dividual, through  helping  him  and  his  family 
to  use  his  maximum  capabilities  for  integra- 
tion in  the  normal  life  of  a  sighted  commun- 


ity. All  new  clients  are  first  interviewed  by  an 
intake  social  caseworker  and  then  referred  to 
the  particular  Guild  division  which  will  best 
meet  his  needs.  Fees  for  Guild  services  are 
based  on  ability  to  pay.  Volunteer  workers 
assist  professional  staff  in  carrying  on  many 
of  the  Guild  programs. 

Services  to   the  Aged   Blind: 

The  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind,  75  Stratton 
Street,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  has  a  capacity  for  135 
men  and  women  who  are  admitted  from  the 
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entire  country.  It  offers  complete  mainte- 
nance, medical  care  and  occupational  therapy. 
There  are  on-premises,  round-the-clock,  medi- 
cal and  nursing  facilities  in  clinical  affiliation 
with  Montefiore  Hospital;  intensive  care  is 
provided  for  chronically  ill  residents.  There 
is  a  Boarding  Home  placement  program  for 
those  who  do  not  need  institutional  care  and 
are  unable  to  maintain  their  own  homes.  A 
special  Group  Work  Program  is  conducted 
at  the  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind  geared  to 
the  capabilities  and  interests  of  the  elderly 
residents. 

Services  to  Young  Blind  and 
Visually  Handicapped  People: 

Casework   Services 

Children  up  to  three  are  visited  at  home 
by  a  school  teacher  who  helps  parents  handle 
primary  training  functions.  The  Children's 
School  for  multiply-handicapped  blind  chil- 
dren offers  a  full  9  to  3  program  conducted 
at  Guild  headquarters;  counseling  service  for 
families  of  these  children  is  provided.  The 
Guild  cooperates  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  other  social  agencies  by  offering  a 
diagnostic  and  treatment  program  for  emo- 
tionally disturbed  blind  children  not  enrolled 
in  the  Guild  School. 

Psychiatric  Clinic 

The  Guild  now  operates  the  country's  first 
and  only  state-licensed  Psychiatric  Clinic  for 
treating  multiply-handicapped  children  through 
21   years,  and  their  families. 

Social  Group  Work: 

A  recreation  program  with  therapeutic  and 
rehabilitation  emphasis  is  offered  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Social  Service  Department,  Chil- 
dren's School  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
It  features  varied  activities  for  blind  and  visu- 
ally-handicapped teenagers  and  adults.  There 
is  a  summer  camping  program  integrating 
both  blind  and  sighted  children  and  adults. 

Social   Service  Department: 

Family  Casework  and  Counseling 

In  1945,  the  Guild  became  the  first  agency 

in   its   field   to   completely   professionalize    its 

staff   of   social   workers.      The    Social    Service 

Department  counsels  clients  and  their  families 


on  all  problems  related  to  blindness.  Help  is 
given  in  relearning  daily  living  activities,  such 
as  traveling,  keeping  house,  cooking,  dressing. 
A  complete  course  in  "Better  Living"  is  offered 
in  the  Guild  Model  Apartment. 

Social  Work  Education 

The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
Columbia  University,  and  the  Guild  maintain 
a  joint  Student  Training  Unit  in  social  work 
services  for  the  blind.  Courses  are  given  on 
the  campus  with  field  work  at  the  Guild,  con- 
ducted by  a  special  Guild  supervisor  assigned 
to  the  unit.  The  Guild  offers  six  fellowships 
each  year  to  qualified  casework  students.  The 
Guild  also  conducts  student  training  programs 
in  cooperation  with  New  York  University's 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Administration  and 
other  accredited  schools. 

Vocational  Services: 

Evaluation  in  a  skill-development  program 
is  closely  allied  to  the  Guild-operated  sheltered 
workshop  program  which  provides  employ- 
ment for  those  who  cannot  compete  in  indus- 
try and  gives  training  to  those  who  can. 
Guild  contract  shop  and  sewing  department 
manufacture  consumer  goods,  crafts,  and  other 
sub-contract  materials  for  private  industry  and 
the  Government;  Guild  industries  is  affiliated 
with  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  and 
Industries  of  the  State  of  New  York.  A 
placement  service  helps  clients  find  jobs  that 
require  little  or  no  vision.  Help  is  also 
given  clients  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
their  own   small   business. 

Braille   Library: 

The  Guild  Library  has  the  country's  largest 
private  collection  of  hand-Brailled  books,  nearly 
12,000  volumes,  on  subjects  nowhere  else 
available,  circulated  internationally.  Books 
are  Brailled  on  request,  and  talking  books  are 
available. 

Agency  Affiliations: 

The  Guild  is  a  participating  member  of 
the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education, 
Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies  for 
the  Blind,  National  Conference  on  Social  Wel- 
fare. It  participates  in  the  Community  Coun- 
cil of  Greater  New  York  and  the  Greater 
New  York  Fund. 
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LIGHTHOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

2315-21  Locust  Street 
St.  Louis  3,  Missouri 
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MARYLAND  WORKSHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

2901  Strickland  Street,  P.  O.  Box  4413,  Baltimore  23   (Circle  3-4567);  inc.   1908 
William  S.  Ratchford,  Superintendent 


Quasi-public  agency  supported  primarily 
by  public  funds,  also  by  contributions  and 
earnings.  Services  include  training  and  em- 
ployment; management  of  the  vending  stand 
program;  home  teaching  and  other  home  serv- 
ices; optical  aids.  Workshop  manufactures 
consumer  goods;  participates  in  Government 
orders.  Affiliated  with  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind. 

WESTERN  BRANCH,    115   Milton   Place, 


Cumberland;  Service  Center,  three  Western 
Counties.  Includes  training  and  employment. 
Member  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind;  Baltimore  Council  of  Social 
Agencies;  General  Committee  of  Sheltered 
Workshops;  National  Broom  Manufacturers; 
Allied  Industries  Association;  Baltimore  As- 
sociation of  Commerce;  Cumberland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Maryland  Council  for  the 
Blind. 
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MINNEAPOLIS  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

and 
Regional  Rehabilitation  Center 

1936  Lyndale  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis  3,  Minnesota 

Byron  M.  Smith,  Executive  Director 

Frank  R.  Johnson,  Associate  Director 

Harry  L.  Hines,  Supervisor,  Regional  Rehabilitation  Center 
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The  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  is 
a  non-profit  agency.  Manufactures  VICTOR 
Products.  Affiliated  with  the  National  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind  and  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Provides  counseling,  case- 
work, recreation,  home  teaching  evaluation 
and  employment  services.  Maintains  a  resi- 
dence for  blind  men  and  women  needing 
medical  and  comprehensive  services. 


The  Regional  Rehabilitation  Center  pro- 
vides personal  adjustment  services.  Evaluation 
and  help  is  extended  in  areas  of  attitudes 
toward  blindness  and  the  learning  of  compen- 
sating skills.  The  latter  includes  communi- 
cations, self-care,  personal  grooming,  activi- 
ties of  daily  living,  mobility-orientation,  and 
eating  skills. 

Referrals  for  services  accepted  from  any  re- 
habilitation agency. 
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NATIONAL  BRAILLE  CLUB,  INC. 


The  National  Braille  Club,  Inc.,  a  non- 
profit organization  organized  January  4,  1946, 
is  devoted  to  the  advancement  and  coordina- 
tion of  volunteer  services  in  the  production 
of  reading  and  educational  materials  for 
visually  handicapped   children   and   adults. 

The  membership  is  composed  primarily  of 
individual  volunteers,  who  produce  hand- 
copied  Braille  and  large  type  books  as  well  as 
disc  and  tape  recordings,  and  professional 
workers  who  are  interested  in  the  production, 
distribution,  and  use  of  these  materials  by 
blind  children  in  public  and  residential  schools, 
college  and  vocational  school  students,  and 
blind  adults.  These  volunteers  are  major  pro- 
ducers of  the  hand-copied  books  deposited  in 
the  regional  libraries  for  the  blind  and  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 


keeps  the  membership  informed  of  current 
developments  in  the  field.  Publications  de- 
veloped to  aid  transcribers  are  a  training 
manual  for  arithmetic,  an  alphabetical  index 
to  the  Nemeth  code  of  Braille  mathematics, 
a  reference  list  of  symbols  for  all  grades  of 
mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry,  mathe- 
matical tables,  and  a  foreign  language  manual. 
Proceedings  of  the  annual  conferences  are 
also  available. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  maintains  a 
geographic  file  of  members  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  skills  and  availability  for  extra 
assignments.  The  committee  on  Mathematical 
and  Scientific  Notation  is  currently  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Mathe- 
matics and  Science  of  the  AAIB-AAWB 
Braille  Authority  in  the  development  of  a 
standard  code. 


The  Bulletin,  published  three  times  a  year,  Services  are  supported  by  membership  dues. 


President 

Miss  Effie  Lee  Morris,  The  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library,  New  York,  New  York 

First  Vies  President 

Mrs.  Julian   Levi,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Honorary  Second  Vice  President 

Mrs.  Sol  Cohen,  Miami  Beach,  Florida 

Honorary  Third  Vice  President 

Miss   Josephine    L.    Taylor,    Newark,    New 
Jersey 

Corresponding  Secretary 

Miss  Cecyl  Bryant,  New  York,  New  York 


Recording  Secretary 

Miss   Dorothy   Lewis,  Bronx,  New  York 
Financial  Secretary 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Earnest,  Jr.,  Butler,  New  Jersey 
Treasurer 

Mr.  Richard  Hanna,  Madison,  New  Jersey 
Editor  of  the  Bulletin 

Mrs.    George    L.    Turkletaub,    Great    Neck, 

New  York 
Immediate  Past  President 

Miss    Georgie    Lee    Abel,    San    Francisco, 

California 


Board  of  Directors 


Mr.  Paul  Antle,  Texas 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Bray,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Brudno,  California 

Mrs.  Harold  E.   Factor,  Illinois 

Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Kentucky 

Mrs.  Alvin  Kirsner,  Iowa 


Mr.  Bernard  M.  Krebs,  New  York 
Mrs.  Herman  Lichstein,  Ohio 
Mr.  Arthur  Lown,  Georgia 
Mr.  Guy  Marchisio,  Connecticut 
Miss  Dorothy  Misbach,  California 
Mrs.  William  T.  Smith  Connecticut 


Public  Relations  Chairman 

Mrs.  Joseph  Bonoff,  Route  2,  Box  314,  Excelsior,  Minnesota 

(Correspondence  should  be  sent  to  the  Public  Relations  Chairman) 
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NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

1120  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  36,  New  York 
Robert  C.  Goodpasture,  General  Manager 


National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  a  non- 
profit organization  incorporated  in  September, 
1938,  to  serve  as  a  central  agency  in  carrying 
out  the  purpose  of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act, 
which  was  passed  in  June,  1938.  This  Act 
provides  for  the  purchase  of  blind-made  prod- 
ucts by  Federal  departments.  National  Indus- 
tries for  the  Blind  was  designated  by  authority 
of  the  Act  to  serve  as  a  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Government  Committee 
(The  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-Made 
Products),  Government  departments  that  pur- 
chase blind-made  products  and  the  non-profit 
agencies  for  the  blind  that  operate  industrial 
shops  and  manufacture  these  products.  In 
addition,  NIB  is  constantly  broadening  the 
scope  of  service  to  agencies  for  the  blind. 

Functions 

Administrative  responsibilities  in  the  sale 
of  blind-made  products  to  the  Government 
as  provided  by  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act: 

1.  Qualification  of  agencies  for  the  manu- 
facture of  blind-made  products. 

2.  Allocation  of  Government  orders. 

3.  Liaison  between  Government  and  con- 
tracting shops. 

4.  Determination  of  fair  market  prices  of 
items  on  the  Schedule  of  Blind-Made  Products. 

5.  Study  and  recommendation  of  new  items 
for  the  Schedule  of  Blind-Made  Products. 

Consultation  services  to  participating  agen- 
cies and  non-participating  agencies  on  request 
(in  the  latter  case,  at  the  discretion  of  NIB) 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  development  of 
industrial  shops  for  the  blind  in  relation  to 
going  or  anticipated  programs. 

Assistance  in  the  initiation  of  shop  programs 
which  promote  permanent  and  remunerative 
employment  for  the  blind,  and  eventual  place- 
ment in  industry. 

Development  on  a  national  basis  of  outlets 
for  the  sale  of  blind-made  products. 

Research  and  development  on  new  products 
that  the  blind  can  manufacture  advantageously. 


Centralized  procurement  of  certain  raw  ma- 
terials used  in  the  manufacture  of  blind-made 
products. 

Acts  as  consultant  and  central  information 
source  in  cooperating  with  agencies  for  the 
blind  and  all  government  enforcement  agencies 
in  the  prevention  of  exploitation  of  blind 
workers  through  the  products  they  manufac- 
ture, particularly  in  the  area  of  direct-to-con- 
sumer   sales   of   blind-made  products. 

Development  of  the  Skilcraft  trademark, 
which  is  the  guarantee  to  the  public  of  an 
authentic  blind-made  quality  product. 

Provision  of  informed  opinion  on  a  national 
level  on  all  matters  relating  to,  and  for  the 
improvement  of,  workshops. 

Liaison  between  industry  and  shops. 

Services 

Field  consultation  service  to  participating 
and  non-participating  agencies  in  connection 
with  qualification  for  Government  contracts, 
production  and  quality  control  procedures  and 
related  problems,  such  as  those  of  purchasing, 
pricing,  packaging,  marketing,  and  adequate 
training  programs  within  the  shop. 

Field  visit  to  each  participating  agency  at 
regular  intervals  by  a  qualified  member  of 
NIB  staff  to  promote  good  agency  public  rela- 
tions, to  afford  NIB  first-hand  observation  of 
problems  confronting  individual  agencies,  and 
to  assist  and  advise  in  any  one  or  more  of 
the  areas  listed. 

Conferences,  seminars  or  regional  meetings 
at  specified  periods. 

Active  participation  in  and  cooperation 
with  professional  organizations  offering  useful 
resources. 

Public  information  programs  on  a  national 
level  to  stimulate  markets  for  products  and 
skills  of  authentic  blind  industries.  At  pres- 
ent, this  includes  a  bi-monthly  publication  and 
distribution  of  film. 

Comprehensive  monthly  bulletin  service  to 
participating  agencies. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  (THE  LIGHTHOUSE) 

(Founded    1905;   Incorporated    1906) 

111  East  59th  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York 

William  M.  Robbins,  President;  Allan  W.  Sherman,  Executive  Director 
Marian  Held,  Director,  Department  of  Direct  Services 


Serves  blind  people  of  any  age  regardless 
•jf  race  or  creed  in  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Queens, 
Richmond;  managed  by  Board  of  Directors; 
maintained   by   private   funds. 

Adjustment:  Social  casework,  medical 
social  service,  psychological  guidance,  pre- 
school service  for  children  and  parents,  home 
teaching  and  friendly  visiting  (also  to  hos- 
pitals and  institutions ) ,  low  vision  lens  serv- 
ice, hearing  screening  program,  talking  books, 
Braille   library,   volunteer   reading   service. 

Training:  Evaluation;  pre-vocational  and 
vocational  training,  including  instruction  in 
such  skills  and  techniques  as  Braille,  foot 
travel,  handicrafts,  home-making  and  personal 
care,  script  writing,  commercial  subjects,  in- 
cluding complete  courses  in  transcribing  typ- 
ing; English  for  foreign-born;  newsstand  op- 
eration; and  industrial  training  for  sheltered 
shops  and  outside  placement  (approved  cen- 
ter for  VRS  trainees ) ;  scholarships  for  regular 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  and  also 
for  those  taking  special  courses;  nursery  school 
and  music  school. 

Employment:  Vocational  counseling  place- 
ment at  Lighthouse  Industries,  newsstand  place- 
ment and  supervision,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial placement,  part-time  handicrafts. 

Recreation:  Recreational  activities  for  all 
ages,  including  dramatics,  clubs,  swimming, 
bowling,  dancing,  sports  and  games,  crafts, 
social  entertainments,  choral  groups,  opera 
and  theatre  ticket  distribution. 

Research:  Encourages  glaucoma  screening 
projects  through  grants  to  hospitals  and  other 
medical  facilities;  cooperates  in  establishing 
permanent  screening  programs  in  industrial 
and  business  firms.  Applied  research  in  Low 
Vision  Lens  Services. 

Braille  Transcribing  Service:  Publishes 
two  magazines:  The  Searchlight,  free  world- 
wide distribution  to  blind  children;  The 
Lighthouse  Gleams,  for  adults;  maintains  an 
extensive   library  of  Braille  music. 


VACATION  Camps: 

Camp  Lighthouse,  Waretown,  New  Jersey 
— for  teenagers  and  young  adults.  Capacity 
52.     In  operation  for  10  weeks. 

Camp  Munger,  Cornwall,  New  York — for 
children  6-10  years.  Capaicty  16.  In  opera- 
tion for  8  weeks. 

Lighthouse  Pre-school  Day  Camp — Man- 
hattan— for  children  A-6  years.     Capacity  22. 

Lighthouse  Queens  Center  Summer  Day 
Camp — for  children  8-11  years.    Capacity  35. 

River  Lighthouse  (Hardy  Memorial 
Home),  Cornwall,  New  York — for  blind 
adults,  residents  of  Greater  New  York.  Ca- 
pacity 60.     In  operation  for  10  weeks. 

Facilities  in  Queens: 

Lighthouse  Queens  Center,  60-05  Wood- 
haven  Boulevard,  Elmhurst,  provides  com- 
plete services  for  blind  residents  of  Queens 
at  its  Manhattan  headquarters.  The  Center 
is  also  used  for  the  Summer  Day  Camp  Pro- 
gram for  blind  children. 

Residence  for  Women,  60-15  Wetherole 
Street,  Elmhurst  —  capacity  30. 

Residential  Clubhouse  for  Men,  31-65 
46th  Street,  Long  Island  City — capacity  38. 

Lighthouse  Industries,  36-20  Northern 
Boulevard,  Long  Island  City,  Carl  E.  Olsen, 
Manager.  Employs  175  blind  men  and 
women;  manufactures  and  sells  brooms,  mops, 
toy  sets,  scarfs,  brushes,  baby  blankets,  pillow 
cases,  detergents  and  a  number  of  other 
articles,  under  the  label  "Lighthouse  Quality 
Products."     Member  of  NIB. 

Public  Interest  Department,  Neil  Reiser, 
Director.  Obtains  public  support,  and  through 
the  Division  of  Public  Information  and  Edu- 
cation, all  media  are  used  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic about  the  causes  and  prevention  of  blind- 
ness and  about  the  abilities  of  blind  people. 
Also  operates  The  Lighthouse  Craftshop  at 
111  East  59th  Street,  where  blind-made  prod- 
ucts are  sold. 
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OFFICE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

An  Agency  Member  of  AAWB 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
(est.   1910;  inc.  1912) 

1607  North   Second   Street,   Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania 


Merle  J.  Fairbanks,  President;  Philip  N. 
Harrison,  Secretary;  Leon  D.  Metzger,  Treas- 
urer; Gertrude  L.  Ulshafer,  Executive  Secretary. 

Purported  to  be  the  only  voluntary,  state- 
aided,  State- Wide  organization  for  the  blind 
in  the  country  actually  functioning  upon  the 
state-wide  level. 

(1)  Serving  the  general  well-being  of 
Pennsylvanians,  already  blind  or  partially 
sighted,  including  gainful  employment;  (2) 
Preventing  unnecessary  blindness  in  intimate 
collaboration  with  medical  and  auxiliary  pro- 
fessions. This  Association  functions  through 
its  corporate  headquarters  at  the  above  Harris- 
burg address  and  31  local  branches.  The 
parent  organization  directly  serves  the  24 
Pennsylvania  counties  in  which  no  branches 
have  been  established. 

Branch  Addresses: 

Armstrong-Indiana    Branch,     115    North    6th 

Street,  Indiana 
Beaver     County     Branch,     616 — 4th     Street, 

Beaver  Falls 
Bedford  Branch,  209  West  Pitt  Street,  Bedford 
Berks  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  2020 

Hampden  Boulevard,  Reading 
Blair-Centre    Branch,    1912-14— 8th    Avenue, 

Altoona 
Bucks  County  Branch,  171  South  Main  Street, 

Doylestown 
Butler  County  Branch,  308  West  Cunningham 

Street,  Butler 
Cambria    County    Branch,    301    Vine    Street, 

Johnstown 
Carbon-Monroe      Branch,      44      Susquehanna 

Street,  Jim  Thorpe 
Chester     County     Branch,     71     South     First 

Avenue,  Coatesville 
Delaware  County  Branch,  100-106  West  15th 

Street,  Chester 
Erie    County    Branch,    2402    Cherry    Street, 

Erie 
Fayette  County  Branch,  51  North  Mt.  Vernon 

Avenue,  Uniontown 


Hazleton  Branch,   571   Alter  Street,  Hazleton 
Juniata  Foundation  Branch,  658  Valley  Street, 

Lewistown 
Lackawanna     Branch,     228     Adams     Avenue, 

Scranton 
Lancaster  County  Branch,  506  West  Walnut 

Street,  Lancaster 
Lawrence  County  Branch,  319  North  Jefferson 

Street,  New  Castle 
Lehigh     County    Branch,     614    North     13th 

Street,  Allentown 
Lower    Susequehanna    Branch,    241    Chestnut 

Street,  Sunbury 
Lycoming     County     Branch,     901     Memorial 

Avenue,  Williamsport 
Mercer    County    Branch,    69    South    Oakland 

Avenue,  Sharon 
Montgomery     County     Association     for     the 

Blind,      702-04     West     Marshall      Street, 

Norristown 
Northampton  County  Branch,  129  East  Broad 

Street,  Bethlehem 
Philadelphia    Association    for   the   Blind,    100 

East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh    Branch,    308    South   Craig    Street, 

Pittsburgh 
Tri-County  Branch,  2336  North  Third  Street, 

Harrisburg 
Venango    County    Branch,    406    West    First 

Street,  Oil  City 
Washington  County  Branch,  254  North  Main 

Street,  Washington 
Westmoreland  County  Branch,  103  Alexander 

Avenut,  Greensburg 
Wilkes-Barre  Branch,   35    East  Union   Street, 

Wilkes-Barre 

The  Association's  Mobile  Eye  Clinic,  since 
its  inception,  has  provided  over  15,000  eye 
examinations  for  medically  indigent  Pennsyl- 
vanians in  those  rural  areas  of  the  Common- 
wealth where  ophthalmological  services  are 
unavailable  or  limited.  The  Mobile  Eye 
Clinic  is  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Office  for  the 
Blind,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
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PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Watertown  72,  Massachusetts 
Founded  1829 

A  member  since   1947 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 

A  private  school  serving  blind  and  deaf-blind  children 

from  kindergarten  through  high  school 

college  preparatory,  academic,  commercial, 

and  industrial  arts  courses 

TEACHER  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 

Two  graduate  programs  in  cooperation  with 

Boston  University 

for  teachers  of  blind  and 

deaf-blind  children 


HOWE  PRESS  OF  PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Perkins  Brailler 

and  stereotyping  equipment 


For  further  information  and  the  borrowing  of  two  motion  pictures,  "The  Perkins  Story" 
and  "Children  of  the  Silent  Night",  write  the  Director. 
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SECOND  SIGHT-GUIDE  DOG  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Established  in   1946  as  Guiding  Eyes,  Inc. 
Incorpo.  ated  since  1949  as  Guide  Dog  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Administrative  Office:   71-11  Austin  St.,  Forest  Hills  75,  N.  Y. 
School,   Training   and   Recreation    Center:   Smithtown,    Long   Island 


"Guiding  Eyes' 


'Second   Sight" 


Second  Sight-Guide  Dog  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  is  a  non-profit  organizadon  in- 
corporated under  the  Membership  Corpora- 
tion Laws  of  New  York  State  and  is  supported 
entirely  by  public  contributions  and  annual 
memberships.  It  is  directed  by  an  elected 
Board  who  serve  voluntarily  .  .  .  without 
compensation. 

Purpose:  To  provide  sciennfically  trained 
guide  dogs  to  blind  men  and  women  through- 
out the  United  States,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  lead  productive  and   independent  lives. 

Qualifications:  Total  blindness  or  such 
little  light  perception  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  proper  use  of  the  dog.  Good  physi- 
cal and  mental  health.  Constructive  purpose 
and  the  ability  to  provide  proper  care  and 
housing  for  the  dog. 

Classes:  To  allow  for  maximum  individual 
instruction,  classes  are  composed  of  six  to 
eight  students  and  are  scheduled  every  other 


month.  The  training  course  requires  a  mini- 
mum residence  of  four  weeks  at  the  Training 
Center  in  Smithtown,  L.  I. 

Tuition:  None.  The  course  includes  the 
trained  guide  dog;  instruction  in  its  use  and 
care;  board  and  lodging;  equipment;  and  post 
graduate  consultation  and  follow-up. 

Transportation:  Student  pays  own  trans- 
portation. However,  assistance  is  given  when 
necessary. 

Additional  Services:  Vacation  Program 
...  a  recreational  program  for  graduates 
with  their  Guiding  Eye  or  Second  Sight  guide 
dogs,  integrated  with  prospective  students  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
Foundation's  guide  dog  program. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Sachs,  President 

Awarded  the  AAWB  Seal  of  Good  Practice 
for   1962. 
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The  Most  Experienced 

Dog  Guide  School 

in  America 


THE  SEEING  EYE, 
INC. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 
Founded  in  1929 


Serving  the  United 
States   and   Canada 


During  1963  (our  Thirty- Fourth  Year)  the  total  number  of  dogs  placed  in  service  wlil 
surpass  Four  Thousand  Four  Hundred  Eighty. 

Ask  your  local  or  state  agency  for  information,  or  write  directly  to  The  Seeing  Eye.  Films, 
literature  and  advisory  counsel  in  mobility  rehabilitation  are  available  on  request.  Qualified 
applicants  served  promptly  and  professionally. 
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SOCIAL  CENTER  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Seattle,  Washington 
MAin  4-7363 


The  Center  is  providing  blind  people,  their 
families  and  friends  with  social,  recreational 
and   informal   educational   activities. 

The  Social  Center  was  opened  November, 
1948,  and  in  August,  1951,  was  incorporated 
as  an  independent  agency  of  the  Community 
Chest  and  Council  with  its  own  Board  of 
Trustees. 

All  operating  funds  come  from  the  United 
Good  Neighbors  organization.  The  Center 
has  a  special  projects  fund  and  a  building 
fund  supported  by  friends  of  the  Center 
through  their  generosity.  Special  projects 
funds  are  used  to  secure  equipment  and  other 
items  necessary  to  carry  on  the  Center's  many 
activities. 

Activities:  Bowling,  Camera  Club,  chess, 
card  games,  checkers,  bingo,  movies,  sewing, 
potluck  dinners,  picnics,  boat  cruises,  ceramics, 
group  singing,  cane  travel,  cooking,  drama, 
dancing. 


Services:  Classes  in  many  subjects  are  in- 
stituted as  the  need  arises,  such  as  Braille 
reading,  homemaking,  cooking,  typewriting, 
handwriting. 

Consultation  is  offered  to  families,  in  which 
there  is  a  blind  member,  on  how  to  best  help 
him  in  his  adjustment. 

The  Social  Center  assists  in  procuring  special 
tools,  aids  and  devices,  such  as  Braille  watches, 
timers,  micrometer,  insulin  syringes  and  many 
other  items. 

Volunteer  Readers  will  record  text  material 
to  suit  an  individual's  needs  .  .  .  student's 
study  matter,  news  magazines,  etc. 

Referrals  are  made  to  other  agencies  serving 
the  blind. 

We  believe  in  the  soundness  and  effective- 
ness of  our  program.  We  will  continue  to 
do  everything  we  are  now  doing  and  also  be 
aware  of  changes  in  needs  which  might  alter 
our  program  of  serving  blind  people  of  our 
community,  and  their  families. 
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UTAH  STATE  LIBRARY  DIVISION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

1488  So.  State  St.,   Salt  Lake  City    15,  Utah 


Area   Served 

The  Utah  State  Library,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  is  a  regional  library  serving  blind 
residents  of  Utah  and  Wyoming.  All  services 
given  are  free  including  delivery  and  return  of 
books  by  parcel  post. 

Books  for  the  blind  are  provided  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  through  its  Division  for 
the  Blind.  This  activity  is  made  possible  by 
an  annual  appropriation  authorized  by  the 
act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1931,  as  amended 
(2  U  S.  C,  135a). 

Book  Collection 

The  book  collection  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing types  of  reading  material: 

*  Talking  Books 

*  Braille  Books 

*  Tapes 

The  best  and  most  readable  adult  and  chil- 
dren's books  are  represented  in  the  collection. 

Blind  patrons  can  expect  the  same  kind  of 
reading  oflfered  to  a  sighted  person  patronizing 
a  public  library. 

Talking  Books 

A  "talking  book"  can  be  described  as  a 
recording  of  the  voice  of  a  good  reader  on 
phonograph  records.  Books  recorded  include 
classics,  current  fiction,  and  non-fiction.  Most 
popular  are  THE  BiBLE,  BOOK  OF  MORMON, 
mysteries,  westerns,  biographies,  best-sellers 
and  other  books  that  are  conversational  topics 
of  the  day.  Popular  periodicals  offered  in- 
clude Reader's  Digest,  Newsweek,  and  Ellery 
Queen  Mystery  Magazine. 

How  to   apply   for   "talking   books" 

Utah  residents  should  make  application  for 


loan  of  a  talking  book  machine  to  the  Utah 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  309  East  First 
South,  Salt  Lake  City  11,  Utah;  Wyoming 
residents  should  make  application  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Deaf  and  Blind,  State  Department 
of  Education,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  The  ap- 
plication should  be  accompanied  by  a  certfi- 
cate  as  to  the  degree  of  blindness,  signed  by 
a  licensed  physician  ophthalmologist,  or  op- 
tometrist. 

Upon  acceptance  of  the  application,  you 
will  be  furnished  with  a  talking  book  machine 
and  we  will  be  notified  that  you  are  ready 
for  service.  We  will  then  send  you  complete 
information  and  a  registration  form  by  mail. 

Braille  Books 

Braille  Books  and  42  magazine  titles  (grade 
two)  are  available  to  any  resident  who  is 
legally  blind.  Books  on  the  same  variety  of 
subjects  as  talking  books  can  be  found  in 
the  Braille  collection.  For  information  write 
directly  to  this  Library.  We  will  send  you 
complete  information. 

Tapes 

"Books  on  tape"  is  a  special  service  given 
by  this  Library.  It  is  primarily  designed  to 
help  legally  blind  high  school  and  college 
students  who  need  to  have  their  textbooks 
recorded. 

"Books  on  tape"  also  supplements  the  talk- 
ing book  collection.  Patrons  who  have  access 
to  a  tape  recorder  may  request  specific  titles 
to  be  recorded  on  tape,  if  they  are  not  avail- 
able in  talking  book  form. 

Several  excellent  magazines  are  available 
on  tape,  including  QST,  a  magazine  for  radio 
amateurs,  recorded  by  this  Library.  For  in- 
formation and  service,  contact  us  either  by 
mail  or  telephone.    (IN  7-5237) 
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VOLUNTEERS  SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

332  South  13th  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania 

A  national  volunteer  organization  which 
produces  material  in  hand-transcribed  and 
pressed  Braille,  sound  recordings  on  disc  and 
magnetic  tape,  and  which  embosses  and  dis- 
tributes Braille  periodicals. 
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Key  to  Classification 


Administrators   and   Executives   of    Public    vol- 
untary    agencies     serving     blind     persons     at 
national,    State,    and    local    levels,    and    Board 
Members  of  governing  bodies. 
Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Services. 
Social  Case  Services. 
Educational  Services. 
Literature  and  Library  Services. 
Group     Services    —    Recreation,     day     centers, 
residences. 


Explanation  of  Symbols 


*Life  Member. 

t  Installment  Life  Member. 

+  Honorary  Life  Member. 


ALABAMA   (31) 

ASTON,  Henry  W. 

936  5th  St.,  W.,  Birmingham  4. 

BISHOP,  Ralph  (2) 

503  Oak  Circle,  Talladega. 

BROOKS,  Alfred  Detroy  (2) 

Counselor,  Veterans  Hospital,  Box  511,  Tuske- 
gee  City. 

COOPER,  Alex  L.   (2) 

Counselor,  Adult  Blind  Dept.,  Ala.  Inst,  f/t 
Deaf  &  Blind,  466  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Mont- 
gomery. 

COX.  Hezz  M. 

716  Cherokee  St.,  Talladega. 

DeLONG,  Charles  J.   (3) 

Counselor,  Adult  Blind  Dept.,  Ala.  Inst,  f/t 
Deaf  &  Blind,   629   S.   18th  St.,  Birmingham   5. 

GENTRY,  E.  H.   (IJ 

Pres.,  Ala.  Inst,  f/t  Deaf  &  Blind,  P.  O. 
Drawer  17,  Talladega. 

GLENN,  Miles  A.   (2) 

Chief.  Instr.  f/t  Blind,  Veterans  Administration 
Hosp.,  P.  O.  Box  539,  Tuskegee. 

GRANGER,  John  L.  (1) 

Prod.  Mgr.  of  Shops,  Adult  Blind  Dept.,  Ala. 
Inst,  f/t  Deaf  &  Bind,  P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talla- 
dega. 

GREGORY,  Roy  G.  (2) 

Counselor,  St.  Voc.  Rehab.  Agency,  629  S.  18th 
St.,  Birmingham  5. 


HARRIS,  James  O.   (2) 

Counselor,    Adult    Blind    Dept.,    Ala.,    Inst,    f/t 
Deaf  &  Blind,  P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega. 
HODGES,  Miss  Jerrie 

2064-D  Bragg  Ave.,  Mobile. 
HURT,  George  L.   (2) 

Asst.    Supv.,    St.    Voc.    Rehab.    Agency,    629    S. 
18th  St.,  Birmingham  5. 
IVEY,  Mr.  Travis   (4) 

Instr.,    Adult   Blind   Dept.,   Ala.    Inst,    f/t   Deaf 

&  Blind,  P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega. 
JACOBS,  Homer  L.   (2) 

Asst.    Supv.,    St.    Voc.    Rehab.    Agency,    466    S. 

Lawrence,  Montgomery. 
McCALEB,  J.  W.   (2) 

Counselor,    Voc.    Rehab.    Agency,    466    S.    Law- 
rence, Montgomery. 
McCLAIN,  Vera  J.   (3) 

Home    Teacher,    St.    Voc.    Rehab.    Agency,    629 

S.  18th  St.,  Birmingham  5. 
McFADEN,  George  G.   (3) 

Asst.  Supv.,  St.  Dept.  Educ,  416  St.  Off.  Bldg., 

Montgomery. 
OWENS,  Clinton 

Supv.,  Voc.  Rehab.  Service,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ, 

316  Longwood  Dr.,  S.W.,  Huntsville. 
PARSONS,  John  B.   (2) 

Counselor,  Ala.  Inst,  f/t  Deaf  &  Blind,   629   S. 

18th  St.,  Birmingham  5. 
PORTER,  W.  T. 

Supv.,  Voc.  Rehab.  Service,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ, 

503  Conti  St.,  Mobile. 
RYALS,  Charles  E.   (2) 

118  Yerby  School,  503  Conti  St.,  Mobile. 
SCRUGGS,  Mr.  B.  Q.  (4) 

Prin.,   Ala.   Inst,  f/t  Deaf  &   Blind,   School  for 

White  Blind,  805  Ashland  Rd.,  Talladega. 

SHAW,  George  T.   (4) 

505  E.  Roberts  St.,  Talladega. 

SLATE,  Royce  (2) 

Business  Enterprises,  Adult  Blind  Dept.,  Ala. 
Inst,  f/t  Deaf  &  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1366, 
Decatur. 

tTATUM,  BRAXTON  C.   (2) 

Genl.  Mgr.,  Adult  Blind  Dept.,  Ala.  Inst,  f/t 
Deaf  and  Blind,  P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega. 

THRIFT,  Miss  Carolyn 

Home  Tchr.,  St.  Voc.  Rehab.  Agency,  472  S. 
Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery. 

VANCE,  Harrell  T.   (2) 

Counselor  f/t  Blind,  Ala.  Inst,  for  Blind  Vet- 
erans, 629  S.  18tb  St.,  Birmingham  5. 
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WHEELER,  Miss  Beatrice 

Powell  School,  2331  6th  Ave.,  N.,  Birmingham. 
WHITTEN,  C.  W.   (1) 

Gen.    Mgr.,    Mobile    Assn.,    f/t    Blind.    BOO    St. 

Michael  St.,  Mobile. 
WISE,  O.  F.  (1) 

Dir.,   St.   Dept.   of   Educ,    416    St.    Office   Bldg., 

Montgomery. 


ARIZONA  (0) 


ARKANSAS   (13) 

BELL,  Bailey  P.   (2) 

Caseworker,     Ark.    Voc.     Rehab.     Service,    2811 

Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 
BURKE,  Oliver  H.   (2) 

Chief,  Mobility  &  Orientation,  Ark.  Enterprises 

f/t  Blind,  2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 
CHILES,  J.  E.  (4) 

Prin.,    Ark.    School   f/t   Blind,   2600    W.    Mark- 
ham,  Little  Rock. 
CROSS,  Junius  B.,  M.D.   (1) 

Medical    Arts    Bldg.,    12th    &    Marshall,    Little 

Rock. 
JACKSON,  Roy  E.   (2) 

Vending     Stand     Mgr.,     Ark.     Enterprises     f/t 

Blind,  109  W.  12th  St.,  Little  Rock. 
KOLB,  Dr.  W.  Payton   (2) 

Consultant    in    Psychiatry,    Southwest    Rehab. 

Center    f/t    Blind,    602    Baptists    Medical    Arts 

Bldg.,  Little  Rock. 
*KUMPE,  Roy  (1) 

Mng.    Dir.,    Ark.    Enterprises    f/t    Blind,    2812 

Fairpark  Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 
LAMPKIN,  Lila  (1) 

Adm.   Asst.,    Ark.    Enterprises    f/t    Blind,    2811 

Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 
METCALFE,  Rena  Mae  (3) 

Supv.     &     Craft    Instr.,     Ark.     Enterpriess     f/t 

Blind,  2812  S.  Tyler,  Little  Rock. 
PLANT,  Edna  Whiting   (6) 

Residential    Supv.,    Ark.    Enterprises    f/t    Blind, 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 
SALEE,  Diana  (2) 

3721  Lockridge  Rd.,  North  Little  Rock. 
THUME,  Mr.  Lyle 

Psychologist-Counselor,     Ark.     Enterprises     f/t 

Blind,  2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 

THUME,  Mrs.  Lee  E. 

Caseworker,     Ark.     Rehab.     Services,     Services 
f/t  Blind,  109  W.  12th  St.,  Little  Rock. 


CALIFORNIA   (33) 

♦ATKINSON,  J.  Robert  (6) 

5427  Barton  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

BARRETT,  Lena  M.   (4) 

Instr.   of  Arts   &   Crafts,   Veterans   Administra- 
tion Ctr.,  1947  Holmby  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
tBINDT,  Mrs.  Juliet  (3) 

Home  Tchr.-Counselor  f/t  Adult  Blind,  2709 
Derby  St.,  Berkeley  5. 

BRENNAN,  Ellen  M.   (3) 

Supv.  Teacher-Counselor,  Services  f/t  Adult 
Blind,  Calif.  St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  721  Capitol 
Ave.,  Rm.  610,  Sacramento  14. 

COKER,  Miss  Jackie  Gennoi   (3) 

Home  Tchr.-Counselor,  Calif.  St.  Dept.  of 
Educ,  Special  Schls.  &  Services,  202  Don 
Carlos  Ave.,  Stockton  7. 

DASTEEL.  R.  H.  (4  &  5) 

Pres.,  Amer.  Thermoform  Corp.,  1732  W. 
Slavson  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

DAUTERMAN,  William  L.   (2) 

2344  Thompson  Circle,  Mountain  View. 


DEMING,    Harold    B.,     147A    Cedar    Ave.,    Long 

Beach  13. 
DRAKE,  H.  F.   (3) 

10529  Anderson,  Loma  Linda. 
GIBSON,  Mrs.  Amedee  (5) 

Com.     on     Baha'i     Service     f/t     Blind,     842     N. 

Hayworth  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  46. 
HARLAE,  Mrs.  Mildred  W.   (2) 

Field    Rep.    &    Dir.    of    Social    Services,    Guide 

Dogs  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1200,  San  Rafael. 
HOUK,  Mrs.  Alberta  (3) 

Asst.  Supv.   Teacher,   Calif.  St.   Dept.   of  Educ, 

721  Capitol  Ave.,  Sacramento  14. 
JOHNS,  Wm.  F.  (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,    Guide   Dogs    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Bo.x 

236,  San  Rafael. 
JOHNSON,  J.  Milton  (1) 

Dir.,    Social    Welfare    Dept.,    Braille    Inst,    of 

America,    741    N.    Vermont   Ave.,    Los    Angeles 

29. 
KELLS,  Frank  H.  (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Sacramento  Valley  Center  f/t  Blind, 

1218  30th  St.,  Sacramento  14. 
KINMAN,  Kathryn  M.   (4) 

Visiting   Tchr.,    Calif.    School    f/t   Blind,    204-C 

St.  Bldg.,  217  W.  .1st  St.,  Los  Angeles  12. 
KLAUS,  Miss  Dorothy  Ann   (3) 

Home    Tchr.-Counselor    f/t    Adult    Blind,    Calif. 

St.    Dept.    of   Educ,    Special    Schls.    &    Services, 

202  Don  Carlos  Ave.,  Stockton  7. 
LOWENFELD,  Dr.  Berthold  (4) 

Supt.,    Calif..  Schl.    f/t   Blind,    3001    Derby    St., 

Berkeley  5. 
McCRARY,  Bernece  (3) 

15918  Harvest  Moon  St.,  La  Puente. 
MOXOM,  .Tames  E.  (1) 

Chief,  Dept.  of  Social  Service,   Braille  Inst,  of 

America,    741    N.    Vermont    Ave.,    Los    Angeles 

29. 

OEN,  Olga  (3) 

217  W.  Lemon  Ave.,  Apt.  1,  Monrovia. 
POWELL,  Earle  B. 

Dir.    of    Educ,    Braille    Inst,    of    America,    741 

N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29. 
RADCLIFF,  Wilbur  (3) 

Home   Teacher-Counselor    f/t   Blind,    Calif.    St. 

Dept.   of   Educ,    1303   E.    Greenleaf  Dr.,    Comp- 

ton. 
RADCLIFF,  Mrs.  Frances  (2) 

Rehab.    Counselor    f/t    Blind,    Calif.    St.    Dept. 

of  Educ,  P.  O.  Box  971,  Long  Beach. 
ROBERTS,  Mrs.  Lola  (3) 

Home    Teacher,    Braille    Inst,    of    America,    741 

N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29. 
RUMSEY,  Winfield  S.   (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  San  Francisco  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind, 

1097  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
RUSSELL,  Doris  M.   (3) 

Home    Teacher-Counselor,    Calif.    St.    Dept.    of 

Educ,  P.  O.  Box  903,  Apple  Valley. 

SEPTINELLI,  Anthony  E. 

Supv.  of  Services  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of 
Educ,  Business  Enterprise  Off.,  Rm.  668,  721 
Capitol  Ave.,  Sacramento  14. 

SORRELS,  Edwin  Lee  (2) 

Voc.  Rehab.  Counselor,  St.  Voc.  Rehab.  Service, 
515  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Room  515,  San  Francisco  2. 

THIESEN,  Frances  (3) 

Home  Teacher,  Braille  Inst,  of  America,  741 
N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29. 

WELDON,  Miss  Evelyn 

Teacher,  Braille  Inst.  o£  America,  741  N. 
Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29. 

WHEATON,  Dr.  Donald 

2736  Dwight  Way,  Berkeley. 

WILEY,  James  K.  (2) 

1514  Yale  St.,  Santa  Monica,..-.. 
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COLORADO   (13) 

*BARKHAUSEN,  Mrs.  Kathryn  C.   (6) 

2844  Dahlia  St.,  Denver  7. 
DAVIS,  Mrs.  Helen  K.   (5) 

Head,   Div.   of  Work   w/t   Blind,   Denver   Public 

Library,  90  Lowell  Blvd.,  Denver  19. 
GROMATZKY,  Edward  A.   (3) 

Home  Teacher-Counselor.  419  North  Bth,  Grand 

Junction. 
HAFFNER,  E.  B.   (3) 

2453  S.  Marion,  Denver. 
LAMPE,  Miss  Thais   (3) 

Supv.    of    Home    Teaching,    Rehab,    f/t    Blind, 

100  W.  7th  Ave.,  Denver. 
McCOY,  James  E.   (2) 

Senior    Rehab.    Counselor    f/t    Blind,    Dept.    of 

Rehab.,     Div.     of    Rehab,     f/t     Blind,     100     W. 

7th  Ave.,  Denver  4. 
MIESEL,  Carol   (3) 

Home  Teacher-Counselor,  801  Logan,  Denver. 
tNAZARENUS,  Oliver  (3) 

2530  Ninth  St.,  Boulder. 
RITTER,  Charles  G.   (2) 

Chief,    Voc.    Rehab.,    Dept.    of    Rehab.    Services 

f/t    Blind,    100    W.    7th    Ave.,    Denver   4. 
STEVENSON.  Kenneth  W.   (4) 

6025  E.  Third  Ave.,  Denver  20. 
TUNNELL,  Mary  Ruth   (3) 

Home    Teacher-Counselor,    Div.    of   Services    f/t 

Blind,    Dept.    of   Pub.   Welfare,   322    St.   Capitol 

Annex,  Denver  2. 
TYNAR,  Claude  (1) 

St.  Supv.,  Services  f/t  Blind,  100  W.  7th  Ave., 

Denver  4. 
ZARINA,  Peter  F.   (3) 

Home    Teacher,    Div.    of    Services    f/t    Blind, 

St.    Dept.    of    Pub.    Welfare,    322    St.    Capitol 

Annex,  Denver  2. 


CONNECTICUT    (11) 

AVE-LALLEMANT,  Frederick  W.   (2) 

Supv.   of   Industries   &   Sales,   Bd.   of  Educ.   o/t 

Blind,  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Hartford. 
BERGER,  Miss  Lorraine  N.   (3) 

Home    Teacher,    Bd.    of    Educ.    o/t    Blind,    St. 

Off.  Bldg.,  Hartford. 
CHARNES,  Edith  F.   (3) 

Home  Teacher,  Bd.  of  Educ.  o/t  Blind,  St.  Off. 

Bldg.,  Hartford. 
DeMARTINO,  Matthew  R.   (2) 

Chief    of    Adult    Services,    Bd.    of    Educ.    o/t 

Blind,  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Rm.  G-4,  Hartford. 
JOHNS,  Frank,  Jr.,  Mngr. 

Oakhill  School,  120  Holcomb  St.,  Hartford. 
LUCAS,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  123,  Essex. 
McCOLLAM,  H.  Kenneth  (1) 

Exec.   Secy.,   Bd.   of   Educ.   o/t   Blind,    St.    Off. 

Bldg.,  Hartford. 
»PLATT,  Philip  S.,  Ph.D.  (6) 

P.  O.  Box  603,  Madison. 
SCHWARTZ,  Hyman   (6) 

S  &  S  Arts  &  Crafts,  Colchester. 
SLOPAK,  Abraham 

32  Hall  Hill  Ave.,  Colchester. 
SNOW,  Ben  (6) 

533  Sport  Hill  Rd.,  Easton. 


DELAWARE   (15) 

♦ALLEN,  Mrs.  Margaret  S.   (4) 
230  Penny  Ave.,  Wilmington  3. 

BALOT,  Norman   (2) 

Sr.    Rehab.    Counselor,    Dela.    Com.    f/t    Blind, 

305  W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington  1. 


BURKHARD,  Mrs.  Rose  (4) 

Asst.    Teacher,    Sunny    Brook    Nursery    School, 

Dela.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  305  W.  8th  St.,  Wilming- 

ton  1. 
CAPODANNO,  Alice  (3) 

St.    Caseworker,   Dela.    Com.   f/t   Blind,    305   W. 

8th  St.,  Wilmington  1. 
CHERRIX,  Mrs.  Bernice  (2) 

Asst.    Vending    Stands    Supv.,    Dela.    Com.    f/t 

Blind,  305  W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington  1. 
♦CUMMINGS,  Dr.  Francis  J.   (1) 

Exec.   Secy.,   Dela.   Com.   f/t  Blind,   305   W.   8th 

St.,  Wilmington  1. 
♦CUMMINGS,  Mrs.  Katherine  V.   (6) 

504  Ruxton  Dr.,  Georgian  Terrace,  Wilmington. 
DEMANOP,  Sebastian   (3) 

Home  Teacher,   Dela.    Com.   f/t   Blind,   305   W. 

8th  St.,  Wilmington  1. 
DURNALL,  Mrs.  Ruth  T. 

Field   Worker,    Dela.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    305    W. 

8th  St.,  Wilmington  1. 
GLANDEN,  Mrs.  Virginia  C.   (2) 

Supv.,    Business    Enterprises,    Dela.    Com.    f/t 

Blind,  305  W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington  1. 
JONES,  Howard  T.   (1) 

Finance   Officer,  Dela.   Com.   f/t  Blind,   305   W. 

8th  St.,  Wilmington  1. 
KURTZ.  Howard  C. 

1401  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Wilmington  6. 
MADEN.  Mrs.  Lillian  B.   (3) 

Case   Supv..   Dela.   Com.   f/t   Blind,    305   W.    8th 

St.,  Wilmington  1. 
♦MANNING,  Catherine  A.  (6) 

163  S.  Chapel  St.,  Newark. 
MARSHALL,  Harry  B.  (1) 

Shop   Supv.,   Dela.   Com.   f/t  Blind,   305   W.   8th 

St.,  Wilmington  1. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  (44) 

BAST,  Irvin  L.   (6) 

Vending    Stand    Operator,    336— 12th    St.,    S.E., 

Washington  3. 
BRANT,  Mrs.  Frederick  R.   (6) 

Secy.,  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Wash.  Soc.   f/t  Blind,  2311 

M  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  7. 
BURCHFIELD,  William  N.   (6) 

1920  Biltmore  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  9. 
CONNOR,  Gordon  B.,  Ed.D.   (1) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Amer.  Assn.  of  Workers  f/t  Blind, 

1511  K  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  5. 
CARMODY,  John  J.  (1) 

6121  Nevada  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
COOK,  Mabel  R.   (2) 

1629  Columbia  Rd.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
COSGROVE,  Elizabeth   (3) 

One  Scott  Circle,  Washington  6. 
DOBKIN,  Abraham 

912  Dupont  Circle  Bldg.,  Washington  6. 
tDORF,  Mrs.  Maxine  (5) 

Braille.  Instr.,   Div.   f/t  Blind,   Library  of  Con- 
gress,  Washington   25. 

DUVALL,  Edward,  Jr. 

Mbr.,  Board  of  Directors,  Wash.  Soc.  f/t  Blind, 
2311   M   St.,   N.  W.,  Washington   7. 

DYER.  William  H.   (2) 

5037  Loughboro  Rd.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

ECKER,  Helen   (6) 

3834  McKinley  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  15. 

•GARRIS,  Myrtle  (5) 

314  E.  Capitol  St.,  Apt.  407,  Washington  3. 

tGALLOZZI,  Charles  (5) 

407  Kennebec  St.,  Washington  21. 

GORDON,  Winifred  H.   (2) 

1316    New    Hampshire    Ave.,    N.    W.,    Apt.    34, 
Washington  6. 
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HAGLE,  Alfred  D.   (5) 

Library  of  Congress,   Div.   f/t  Blind,   Washing- 
ton 25. 
HEARTFIELD,  Seth,  Jr.   (2) 

Wash.    Soc.     f/t    Blind,    2311     M    St.,    N.    W., 

Washington  7. 
HEREON,  Thomas  V.   (2) 

Wash.     Soc.    f/t    Blind,    2311    M    St.,    N.    W., 

Washington  7. 
HERZOG,  Henry  W.   (2) 

Wash.     Soc.    f/t    Blind,    2311    M    St.,    N.    W., 

Washington  7. 
HILLEGEIST,  Charles  H.   (2) 

3837  Calvert  Rd.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
HOLLAND,  Dan   (2) 

4200  Cathedral  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
tHOYT,  Miss  Adelia  M.   (6) 

3050  R  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  7. 
HUNT,  Joseph   (1) 

Asst.    Dir.,     Off.     of    Voc.     Rehab.,     Dept.     of 

H.E.W.,  Washington  25. 
JOHNSON,  J.  Arthur  (1) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Columbia    Lighthouse     f/t     Blind, 

2021  14th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  9. 
JORALMON,  John  E.   (1) 

Gen.   Mgr.,    Wash.   Soc.    f/t   Blind,    2311    M   St., 

N.  W.,  Washington  7. 
JUMPER,  Sally  (2  &  3) 

Dir.,  Community  Services,  Columbia  Lighthouse 

f/t  Blind,  2021   14th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  9. 
KEFAUVER,  Hon.  Estes   (6) 

Sen.     from    Tennessee,     United    States     Senate, 

Washington. 
MAGERS,  George  A.   (2) 

Specialist,     Services     f/t     Blind,     Off.     of     Voc. 

Rehab.,  Dept.  H.E.W.,  Washington  25. 
MALONEY,  Edward  K.   (2) 

3407  R  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
MILLER,  Max   (1) 

1006  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Washington  3. 
NAGLE,  John  F.   (1) 

Adm.  Asst.,  Natl.  Fed.  o/t  Blind,  1908  Que  St., 

N.  W.,  Washington  9. 
PETERS,  Charles  A.   (6) 

4892  MacArthur  Blvd.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
PUTH,  A.  D.  (1) 

Asst.   Dir.,    Natl.    Rehab.    Assn.,    1025    Vermont 

Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  5. 
RAGLAND,  Edward  F.   (6) 

The   Tobacco    Inst.,    Inc.,    1017    Barr    Bldg.,    808 

17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
tRIVES,  Louis  H.,  Jr.   (1) 

Chief,   Services   f/t  Blind,   Off.   of  Voc.   Rehab., 

Dept.  of  H.E.W.,  Washington  25. 
*ROBINSON,  Leonard  A.  (2) 

622  Nicholson  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  11. 
ROBINSON,  Robert  L.   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  5816,  Washington  14. 
SCHLOSS,  Irvin  P.   (1) 

2901  18th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  9. 
SESSIONS,  Eddie  J.   (1) 

Rehab.    Advisor,    Div.    of    Services     f/t    Blind, 

Off.  of  Voc.  Rehab.,  Dept.  of  H.E.W.,  Wash- 
ington 25. 

SHORB,  Mrs.  Paul  E.   (2) 

Wash.  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  2311  M  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  7. 

STEVENS,  Thelma  V.  (2) 

Adm.  Asst.,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Off.  Voc. 
Rehab.,  Dept.  H.E.W.,  Washington  25. 

SWITZER,  Mary  E.   (1) 

Dir.,  Off.  of  Voc.  Rehab.,  Dept.  of  H.E.W., 
Washington  25. 

TOWNSEND,  M.  Roberta   (1) 

Consultant,  Div.  of  Services  f/t  Blind,  Off. 
of  Voc.  Rehab.,  Dept.  of  H.E.W.,  Washington 
26. 


WRITTEN,  E.  B.   (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Natl.  Rehab.  Assn.,  514  Arlington 
Bldg.,  1025  Vermont  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington 
5. 

FLORIDA   (25) 

ANGUS,  Herbert  D.   (4) 

Vice-Prin.,     Fla.     School     for     Deaf     &     Blind. 

P.  O.  Box  1462,  St.  Augustine. 
BELL,  Dr.  Bernard  T.   (6) 

234  Beach  Dr.,  N.  E.,  St.  Petersburg  1. 
BRANT,  E.  B.   (6) 

5051  9th  Ave.,  N.,  St.  Petersburg  10. 
COLEMAN,  William  H.  (2) 

Voc.    Counselor,    Fla.    Council   f/t   Blind,    P.    O. 

Box  4523,  Jacksonville. 
DAVID,  Beatrice  Mary  (3) 

Home   Teacher,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,    P.    O. 

Box  1229,  Tampa  2. 
DeMARCO,  Mrs.  Connie   (3) 

Children's    Counselor,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  3010,  W.  Palm  Beach. 
DeWOLF,  Levant  P.,  Jr.   (2) 

Vending    Stand   Supv.,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa  2. 
DODRILL,  Buell  E.   (2) 

Counselor,   Fla.   Council   f/t  Blind,    1350   N.   W. 

12th  Ave.,  Miami  36. 
*EMANUELE,. George  J.   (1) 

Dir.,    Medical    &    Social    Services,    Fla.    Council 

f/t   Blind,   P.   O.   Box   1229,   Tampa  2. 
GAFFNEY,  Hugh  G. 

Medical     Counselor,     Fla.     Council     f/t     Blind, 

1350  N.  W.  12th  Ave.,  Miami  36. 
HAGER,  Robert  E.   (2) 

Voc.    Counselor,    Fla.    Council    f/t   Blind,    P.    O. 

Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach. 
HARRIS,  Zach,  Jr.   (3) 

Medical   Field   Worker,   Fla.    Council   f/t   Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  669,  Pensacola. 
tKNACHTEL,  Robert  M.   (3) 

Home    Teacher,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,    1217 

Pearl  St.,  Jacksonville, 
t LEWIS,  Bert  J.  (4) 

Athletic    Dir.,    Fla.    School    for    Deaf    &    Blind, 

St.  Augustine. 
tMAHONEY,  Leo  E.   (1) 

Chief.  Rehab.  Service  o/t  Blind,  V.  A.  Hospital, 

Bay  Pines. 
MESERVEY,  Mervyn  C.   (2) 

Voc.    Counselor,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,    1350 

N.  W.   12th  Ave.,  Miami  36. 
OSTON,  Sally  (3) 

Home    Teacher,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,     1350 

N.  W.  12th  Ave.,  Miami  36. 
BOLSTER,  F.  X. 

Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    1511,    Daytona 

Beach. 
SIMMONS,  Harry  E.   (1) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Fla.     Council     f/t     Blind,     416     S. 

Tampania  St.,  Tampa  2. 
SIMS,  James  W.   (2) 

Voc.    Counselor,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,    Box 

1511,  Daytona  Beach. 
SMITH,  Douglas  G.  (1) 

Area     Supv.,     Fla.     Council    f/t    Blind,     P.     O. 

Box  1229,  Tampa  2. 
*TYNAN,  Maurice  I. 

P.  O.  Box  664,  Tangerine. 
WALLACE,  John  M.   (4) 

Pres.,     Fla.     School     f/t    Deaf     &     Blind,     St. 

Augustine. 
WEEKS.  Eve  (2) 

Phychologist,    Bascom    Palmer    Eye    Inst.,    1638 

N.  W.  10th  Ave.,  Miami  36. 
WELLS,  Robert  W.  (2) 

Dist.  Supv.,  Vending  Stand  Dept.,  Fla.  Council 

f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa  1. 
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GEORGIA   (13) 

BIESECKER,  Mrs.  Dorothy  R.   (2^ 

Home    Employment    Counselor    f/t    Blind,     St. 

Dept.   of   Educ,    129    St.    Off.   Bldg.,   Atlanta   3. 
CAMP.  James  G.   (2) 

Asst.   Supv.-Business   Ent.,   Voc.   Rehab.,   St.   of 

Georgia,   104  E.  Forsyth  St.,  Americus. 
CHAMBERLAIN,  R.  L.   (3) 

2120  Wildrose  Dr.,  Decatur. 
EASTIN,  G.  H.   (2) 

Placement  Agent  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ, 

St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Atlanta. 
FARGASON,  W.  H.   (2) 

Counselor   f/t   Blind,    St.    Dept.    of   Educ,    Voc. 

Rehab.,   1431  W.  Peachtree  St.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta. 
FLANAGAN,  W.  L.   (2) 

Counselor,     Voc.     Rehab.     Program     f/t     Blind, 

406  Bankers  Ins.  Bldg.,  Macon. 
GAINES,  W.  B.  (1) 

Supv.,    Services    f/t    Blind,    Div.    Voc.    Rehab., 

129  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Atlanta. 
JACKSON,  D.  C,  Jr.  (6) 

Duggan    Optical    Co.,    221    Mitchell    St.,    S.    W., 

Atlanta  3. 
HALL,  Leon  C.   (2) 

Supv.,  Business  Enterprises,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ, 

125  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Atlanta  3. 
LEWIS,  John  W.   (2) 

Counselor,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  406  Bankers  Ins. 

Bldg.,  Macon. 
MIKE,  Miss  Dena  Mae  (3) 

Instr.,    Metropolitan    Atlanta    Assn.    f/t    Blind, 

293  Sunset  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta. 
*SMITH,  Hubert  E.   (1) 

Pres.    &   Gen.   Mgr.,   Ways   &   Means   f/t   Blind, 

Inc.,     Walter     G.     Holmes     Fdn.,     334     Masonic 

Bldg.,  Augusta. 
*WOODS,  Dr.  P.  J.  (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Atlanta  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  293  Sunset 

Ave.,  N.  W.,   Atlanta. 


HAWAII   (0) 


IDAHO    (1) 

tENDERSON,  Carl  (3) 

2024  S.  Ash  St.,  Apt.  2,  Caldwell. 


ILLINOIS    (44) 

ADAM,  Heinz   (4) 

Teacher,  Hadley  School  f/t  Blind,  700  Elm  St., 

Winnetka. 
ADAMS,  Charles   (1) 

Asst.    Deputy    Dir.,    Dept.    of    Mental    Health, 

Div.    of    Field    Services,    St.    Off.    Bldg.,    401    S. 

Spring  St.,  Springfield. 
ANSELMA,  Sister  M.,  O.S.B.   (4) 

Resource  Room — Head  Teacher,  St.  Hilary  Day 

School  f/t  Blind,  5614  N.  Fairfield,  Chicago  45. 
AULD,  Ronald  C.  (2) 

Bus.   Mgr.,   Chicago  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,    1850 

W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  8. 
BEREOLOS,  George  James   (3) 

Counseling     Home     Teacher,     Div.     of     Mental 

Health,  414  Hamilton  Blvd.,  Peoria. 
BLEIMAN,  Oscar  (1) 

Blind  Made  Products,  3455  W.  Lawrence  Ave., 

Chicago  25. 

BRYAN,  Mrs.  Dorothy  (4) 

Asst.     Dir.,     Div.     of     Educ.     for     Exceptional 

Children— Partially    Sighted    &    Blind,    304    St. 

Off.  Bldg.,  Springfield. 
BUTLER,    Betty    Jane,    Clinical    Social    Worker, 

V.    A.    Hospital — Hines    General    Delivery    Unit 

II,  Hines. 


BUTOW,  Margaret  (3) 

Counseling    Teacher,    Hadley    School    f/t    Blind, 

700  Elm  St.,  Winnetka. 
tDICKINSON,  Raymond  M.  (1) 

Supt.,     111.     Visually    Handicapped     Inst.,     1900 

S.  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago  23. 
DYKEMA,  Dorothy  (4) 

Teacher,     111.     Dept.     of     Mental     Health,     5704 

Harper  Ave.,  Chicago  37. 
FRIEDMAN,  Mrs.  Ruth   (4) 

Instr.   &   Volunteer  Coordinator,   Hadley   School 

f/t  Blind,  700  Elm  St.,  Winnetka. 
FRISH,  Edith  (4) 

Supv.     of     Training,     Chicago     Lighthouse     f/t 

Blind,    1850    W.    Roosevelt   Rd.,    Chicago   8. 
HARDY,  Martha  C.   (2) 

Coordinator    of    Training.    111.    Visually    Handi- 
capped   Inst.,    1900    S.    Marshall    Blvd.,    Chicago 

23. 
HATHAWAY,  Donald  W.   (1) 

Dir.,    Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St., 

Winnetka. 
HEEREN,  Ethel   (3) 

Dir.   of   Prof.   Services,   Chicago   Lighthouse   f/t 

Blind,    1850   W.    Roosevelt    Rd.,    Chicago    8. 
HEWITT,  Elton  T.   (2) 

Sub-contract     Repr.,     Chicago     Lighthouse     f/t 

Blind,  1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  8. 
HOFFMAN,  Patricia  A.   (3) 

Home    Teacher,    Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700 

Elm  St.,  Winnetka. 
HOPPENSTEDT.  Arthur  C.   (3) 

Teacher  Counselor,  St.  Dept.  of  Mental  Health, 

427— 7th  St.,  Rockford. 
tHORTON,  Holland  N.   (2) 

1950  W.  Hood  Ave.,  Chicago  26. 
tHORTON,  Mrs.  Florence  (3) 

1950  W.  Hood  Ave.,  Chicago  26. 
INABINET,  Judith  (3) 

Caseworker,     Chicago     Lighthouse     f/t     Blind, 

1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  8. 
HOUSEHOLDER,  Daniel  L.   (2) 

Research   Asst.,   Univ.   of  Illinois,    106   S.   Good- 
win, Urbana. 
*JESSEN,  Dr.  G.  N.  (6) 

5  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  3. 
KINNEY.  Richard   (1) 

Asst.    Dir.,    Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm 

St.,  Winnetka. 

KOSSICK,  Rodney  J. 

Bldg.  148,  Hines  V.  A.  Hospital,  Hines. 

LAUER,  Harvey  L.   (4) 

Braille    Instr.,    Hines    Hospital,     Blind    Rehab. 
Sections,  Hines. 

LEVI,  Mrs.  Julian   (5  ) 

5622  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago  37. 

MacCOLLUM,  Averill 

Teacher   of   the   Blind,    111.   Dept.    of   Pub.   Wel- 
fare, 526  W.  State  St.,  Rm.  402,  Rockford. 

McGILL,  William  O.   (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,  Chicago  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,    1850 
W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  8. 

MANN,  Mrs.  F.  J.  (1  &  4) 

1766  Blossom  Ct.,  Highland  Park. 

MILLER,  Isador  N.   (1) 

Asst.      Supt.,      Services      f/t      Blind,      1900      S. 
Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

NEWELL,  Dr.  Frank  W.   (1) 

Chmn,    Section   of    Ophthalmology,   Natl.    Com., 
Univ.   of  Chicago,  950  E.   59th  St.,   Chicago  37. 

NORKUS,  Vincent  S.  (2) 

Brushmaker,    6314    S.    Artesian    Ave.,     Chicago 

29. 
NOWATSKI,  Homer  F.   (2) 

517  N.  Springer  St.,  Carbondale. 

ROBERTS,  Velma   (2) 

Counselor-Teacher     o/t     Blind,     St.     Dept.     of 
Mental  Health,  414  Hamilton,  Peoria  2. 
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ROSENBOM,  Mrs.  Lillian  A.  (3) 

Teacher,    111.    Dept.    of    Pub.    Welfare,    160    N. 

LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  1. 
SAMPLE,  Bertha   (4) 

Teacher — Short   Story    Writing,    Hadley    School 

f/t  Blind,   700  Elm  St.,  Winnetka. 
*SCHELTES,  Adrian  C.   (2) 

Regional    Supv.    of   Training    &    Placement    f/t 

Blind,    111.    St.    Div.    of    Voc.    Rehab.,     160    N. 

LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  1. 
SHAPIRO,  Irving  I.   (2) 

Pres.,   Blind  Workers,    Inc.,   5535  N.   Clark   St., 

Chicago  40. 
STEVENS,  Ethel   (6) 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 
netka. 

STONE,  Mrs.  Theo  (5) 

Co-Chm.,     Supv.     of     Staff,    Johanna     Bur.     f/t 
Blind,   78   E.  Washington   St.,   Chicago. 

VETTERRICK,  Mrs.  Annette   (4) 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 
netka. 

ZWICK.  Mrs.  Jules  M.  (6) 

Apt.  5C,  5000  S.  East  End  Ave.,  Chicago  15. 


INDIANA    (7) 

CARROLL,  Howard  C.   (1) 

Dir.,    Ind.    Agency   f/t   Blind,    536   W.    30th   St., 

Indianapolis  23. 
COFFEE,  Jane  (2) 

Occupational    Therapist,    Allen    County    League 

f/t  Blind,  1018  Ewing  St.,  Fort  Wayne. 
COLLINS.  William  J.  (1) 

Supv..    Evansville   Assn.    f/t   Blind,    500    Second 

Ave.,  Evansville. 
McLAIN,  J.  Charleton   (2) 

Placement    Agent    f/t    Blind,    Ind.    Agency    f/t 

Blind,  536  W.  30th  St.,  Indianapolis  23. 
STOHLMANN.  William  L.   (2) 

Workshop     Supv.     &     Employment     Specialist, 

Allen    County    League    f/t    Blind,    1018    Ewing 

St.,  Fort  Wayne. 
VEALE,  Louis  B.   (1) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Goodwill     Industries,     Inc.,     3127 

Brooklyn  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne. 


IOWA   (3) 

JERNIGAN,  Kenneth   (1) 

Dir.,    Iowa    Com.    f/t    Blind,    4th    &    Keosaqua, 
Des  Moines  9. 

LANE,  Margaret  L.  (2) 

Consultant,     Iowa     Com.     f/t     Blind,     4th     & 

Keosaqua,  Des  Moines  9. 
MOORE,  Robert  (2) 

314  Randall,  Waterloo. 


KANSAS   (11) 

BRONSON,  Elsie  M.   (3) 

Supv.  of  Social  Service,  Div.  of  Services  f/t 
Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare.  St.  Off 
Bldg.,  Topeka. 

FRANZ,  Sidney  L.  (2) 

Voc.  Instr.,  Div.  Services  f/t  Blind,  2516  W. 
6th,  Topeka. 

GRABHORN,  Gordon  L.   (1) 
Adm.    Asst.,    Services    f/t    Blind,    St.    Dept.    of 
Social  Welfare,   6285  St.   Off.   Bldg.,  Topeka. 

McCOY,  Carl   (2) 

Supv..  Kan.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  2516 
W.   6th,   Topeka. 

PETERSON,  Otto  L.  (3) 

Home  Teacher,  Kan.  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare 
Box  358,  lOOi/o  E.  Chestnut,  Garden  City. 


tROBERTSON,  Mrs.  Judson  H.   (4) 

Dir.,     Kan.     St.     Dept.     Instr.,     Programs     for 

Visually  Impaired,  Div.  of  Spec.  Educ,  Topeka. 
RUPRECHT,  Dave  (2) 

Home    Teacher,    Services    f/t    Blind,     lOOVa     E. 

Iron,   Salina. 
SMELSER,  Harold  (2) 

Supv.,    State    of    Kansas — Business    Enterprise, 

St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Topeka. 
THOMPSON,  Lorene  (2) 

Counselor,    Services    f/t    Blind,    St.    Off,    Bldg., 

Topeka. 
VARGO,  M.  Helen  (2) 

Counselor,    Voc.   Rehab.   Service,   2516    W.    6th, 

Topeka. 
WALTON,  Mary  Jane  (1  &  2) 

Kan.  Assn.  o/t  Blind,  210  N.  Vine  St.,  Eldo- 
rado. 

KENTUCKY   (16) 

BLEDSOE,  Thomas  A.  (4) 

Textbook  Consultant,  Amer.  Printing  House 
f/t  Blind,   1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  6. 

BURTON,  James  C.   (4) 

Tangible  Apparatus  Rep.,  Amer.  Printing 
House  f/t  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louis- 
ville  6. 

COX,  Charles  E.   (1) 

Genl.     Mgr„     Ky.     Industries     f/t     Blind,     2001 
Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  6. 
tDAVIS,  Finis  E.   (1) 

Vice  Pres.  &  Genl.  Mgr.,  Amer.  Printing  House 
f/t   Blind,    1839   Frankfort  Ave..   Louisville  6. 

DOUGHERTY,  Mrs.  Blanche  W.   (4) 

Asst.  Braille  Editor — Field  Repr.,  Amer.  Print- 
ing House  f/t  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave., 
Louisville  6. 

GISSONI,  Fred  L.   (2) 

Placement  Counselor  f/t  Blind,  Bur.  of  Rehab., 
St.  Off.  Bldg.,  High  and  Upper  Sts.,  Lexington. 

GISSONL  Mrs.  Fred  (3) 

2428  Eastway  Dr.,  Southland,  Lexington. 
*HOOPER,  Miss  Marjorie  S.   (5) 

Braille   &    Large   Type   Editor,    Amer.    Printing 

House  f/t   Blind,    1839   Frankfort  Ave.,   Louis- 
ville 6. 
KENT,  Jane  T. 

Off.    Mgr.,    Amer.    Printing    House    f/t    Blind, 

1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  6. 
LINTON,  Eugenia  (2) 

Supv.,  Ky.   Business  Enterprises  f/t  Blind,  600 

W.  Cedar  St.,  Louisville  2. 
tMAFFET,  Hazel  V.   (5) 

Supv.,  Circulation  &  Fund-raising  Dept.,  Amer. 

Printing     House     f/t     Blind,     1839     Frankfort 

Ave.,  Louisville  6. 

SANDERS,  Jenelda  (2) 

Home  Teacher,  Dept.  of  Educ,  600  W.  Cedar 
St.,  Louisville  2. 

SCHEURICH,  Glenn   (5) 

Head,  Talking  Book  Dept.,  Amer.  Printing 
House  f/t  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave..  Louis- 
ville 6. 

WENDELL,  Donald  (2) 

Counselor.  Dept.  of  Educ,  Bur.  of  Rehab.,  216 
St.   Off.  Bldg.,   600  W.  Cedar  St.,   Louisville  2. 

WOMMACK,  Mrs.  Edison   (4) 

Teacher,  Ky.  School  f/t  Blind,  1867  Frankfort 
Ave.,  Louisville  6. 

ZICKEL,  Virgil  E.  (4) 

Plant  Mgr.,  Amer.  Printing  House  f/t  Blind, 
1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  6. 

LOUISIANA   (12) 

BOUREGEOIS,  Octave  J.  (2) 

Employment  Counselor,  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare, 
8000  Forshey  St..  P.  O.  Box  13276,  New  Orleans 
25. 
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BRIDGES,  William  V.   (1) 

Dir.,     Bur.    f/t    Blind    &     Sight    Conservation, 

P.  O.  Box  4065,  Baton  Rouge  4. 
BROUSSARD,  Vernon  J.   (1) 

Asst.  Dir.,  Bur.  of  Blind  &  Sight  Conservation, 

P.  O.  Box  4065,  Baton  Rouge  4. 
DANIEL,  Mrs.  Johnnie  B.   (1) 

Social     Analyst,     Supv.     Home     Teachers,     La. 

Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  St.  Welfare  Bldg.,  Boyd 

&  .3rd  Sts.,  Baton  Rouge. 
FORD,  Evalena  F.  (2  &  3) 

Medical    Social    Consultant    III,    Bur.    f/t   Blind 

&  Sight  Conservation,   Room   9,  Capitol  Annex, 

P.   O.   Box  4065,   Baton  Rouge  4. 
FRANCIONI.  Robert  J.  (2  &  3) 

Visual   Aids  Counselor,  La.   St.   Bur.   for   Blind, 

8000  Forshey  St.,  New  Orleans  25. 
GUILLOT,  Una  Helen   (3) 

Home    Teacher,    Bur.    f/t    Blind    &    Sight    Con- 
servation,   Dept.    of    Pub.    Welfare,    P.    O.    Box 

430,  Lafayette. 
JANVIER,  Carmelite   (5) 

1130  8th  St.,  New  Orleans  15. 
KEATING,  Frances   (3) 

Supv.,    Special    Services,    Lighthouse    f/t    Blind, 

123  State  St.,  New  Orleans  18. 
STONE,  James  H.   (3) 

Dir.,    Special    Services,    Lighthouse    f/t    Blind, 

123  State  St.,  New  Orleans  18. 
tTHEUS,  Mrs.  I.  M.   (4) 

Prin.,  School  f/t  Blind,  Southern  Branch  P.  O., 

Baton  Rouge. 
THOMAS,  Mrs.  Gretchen  F.  (6) 

Supv.    of   Rec.    &    Group    Work,    Lighthouse   f/t 

Blind,  123  State  St.,  New  Orleans  18. 

MAINE    (1) 

POLLARD,  C.  Owen 

Dir.,   Dept.   of  Health   &   Welfare,   Div.   of   Eye 
Care  &  Special  Services,  State  House,  Augusta. 


MARYLAND   (27) 

ANDREWS,  Dr.  Francis  M.   (4) 

Supt.,   Md.  School  f/t  Blind,   3501  Taylor   Ave., 

Baltimore  36. 
BLEDSOE,  C.  Warren   (2) 

8511  Irvington  Ave.,  Bethesda  14. 
BEURY,  Frank  G.   (5) 

Pres.,  Best  Selling   Books  f/t  Blind,  Sweet  Air 

&  Blenheim  Rds.,  Phoenix. 
BROWN,  William   (2) 

5725  67th  Ave.,  East  Pines. 
COX,  Lois  V.  (4) 

Prin.,  Md.  School  f/t  Blind,  Baltimore  36. 
FEREBEE,  E.  Emory   (1) 

6900  Ridgewood  Ave.,  Chevy  Chase. 
FREBURGER,  Milton  T.   (1) 

Asst.    Supt.,    Md.    Workshop    f/t    Blind,    2901 

Strickland  St.,  Baltimore  23. 
HACKETT,  Mrs.  Victoria  E.   (2) 

Adm.     Asst.,     Md.    Workshop     f/t    Blind,     2901 

Strickland  St.,  Baltimore  23. 
KELLER,  George  W.   (2) 

Supv.,   Services   f/t   Blind,   Md.   Dept.   of   Educ, 

2  W.  Redwood  St.,  Baltimore  1. 
LAUPHEIMER,  Ruth  H.   (  4  &  3) 

The  Maryland  Apartments — 331,  Baltimore  18. 
LeFEVRE,  Robert  (2) 

4012  Thornapple  St.,  Chevy  Chase. 
PEIRSON,  William  O.,  Jr.   (3) 

Home   Teacher,    Md.   Workshop    f/t   Blind,    2901 

Strickland  St.,  Baltimore  23. 
PINCUSPY,  George  (2) 

5307  R  St.,  Coral  Hills. 
RAPLEY,  Mrs.  Frances  F.   (3) 

3  Midhurst  Rd.,  Silver  Spring. 


RATCHFORD.  Wm.  S.,  Sr.   (1) 

Supt.,  Md.  Workshop  f/t  Blind,  2901  Strickland 

St.,  Baltimore  23. 
tRICHARDSON,  Douglas  S.   (6) 

733  Sligo  Ave.,  Dalton  Apt.,  Silver  Spring. 
SEE,  Charles  M.  (2) 

508  Forster  Ave.,  Cumberland. 
SEE,  Mrs.  Charles  (3) 

508  Forster  Ave.,  Cumberland. 
TALKINGTON,  Robert  G.   (5) 

1809  McAuliffe  Dr.,  Rockville. 
THOMPSON,  Robert  C.   (1) 

Dir.,    Div.    of    Voc.    Rehab.,    301    Preston    St., 

Baltimore  1. 
THOMPSON,  Dr.  William  W.  (1) 

5610  Wilson  Lane,  Bethesda  14. 
VOLKE,  George  M. 

Ill  Ingleside  Ave.,  Catonsville  28. 
*WALKER,  Hulen  C.   (1) 

6  Nelson  St.,  Rockville. 
tWALKER,  Mrs.  Hulen  C.  (6) 

6  Nelson  St.,  Rockville. 
t WALKER,  Weida  Frances   (6) 

6  Nelson  St.,  Rockville. 
WHEELEHAN,  Mrs.  Fred  J.   (1) 

Adm.     Asst.,     Md.     Workshop     f/t    Blind,    2901 

Strickland  St.,  Baltimore  23. 
WILLIAMS,  Russell  C.   (1) 

9415  Corsica  Dr.,  Bethesda. 


MASSACHUSETTS   (22) 

tALVEIZOS,  George 

Pres.-Mgr.,    English    Lounge-Cafe-Pub,    571 

Washington  St.,  Dorchester  24. 
ARSNOW,  George  F.   (2) 

Voc.    Rehab.    Counselor,    Mass.    Div.    f/t    Blind, 

14  Court  Sq.,  Boston  8. 
BLISS,  Mrs.  Raymond  P.,  Sr.  (6) 

3  Upland  Rd.,  Brookline  46. 
CARROLL,  Rev.  Thomas  J.   (1) 

Dir.,    Catholic    Guild    f/t   Blind,   Archdiocese   of 

Boston.  770  Centre  St.,  Newton  58. 
DAVIS,  Carl  J.   (4) 

Teacher,     Perkins     School     f/t     Blind,     175     N 

Beacon  St.,  Watertown  72. 
DURGIN,  Edward  F.   (2) 

Supv.,     Industries     f/t     Blind,    Mass.     Div.     o/t 

Blind,  385  Putnam  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
EGAN,  John  P.  (3) 

Sr.  Worker,  Mass.  Div.  o/t  Blind,  14  Court  Sq. 

Boston  8.  ' 

lERARDI,  Francis  B.   (5) 

Mg.    Dir.,    Nat.    Braille    Press,    88    St.    Stephen 

St.,  Boston  15. 
KENNEY,  Jeanne  F. 

6  O'Leary  Way,  Jamaica  Plain  34. 
KENYON,  Eunice  L.   (4) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Center     for    Blind     Children,     147 

S.  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston  30. 
KUIPER,  Mrs.  Marilyn  S.   (5) 

Libr.,  Perkins  School  f/t  Blind,   175  N.   Beacon 

St.,  Watertown  72. 
LYMAN,  Lydia  W.  (1) 

Field    Worker,    Protestant    Guild    f/t    Blind.    14 

Beacon  St.,  Boston  8. 

*LEVISEUR,  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  (6) 
298  Marborough  St.,  Boston. 
LORANTOS,  George  Gean   (5) 

Asst.  Mgr.,  Natl.   Braille  Press,   88  St.  Stephen 
St.,  Boston  15. 

McLaughlin,  Lioyd  h.  (3) 

Braille    Transcriber,    Commonwealth    of    Mass., 
385  Putnam  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
MILLEN,  John  E.   (2) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Mass.    Dept.    for    Educ.    o/t 
Blind,   14  Court  Sq.,  Boston   8. 
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MUNGOVAN,  John  F.   (1) 

Dir.,     Mass.     Div.     f/t     Blind,     14     Court     Sq., 

Boston  8. 
ROSENBLUM,  Milton   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Boston    Aid    t/t    Blind,    295    Hun- 
tington Ave.,  Boston. 
SMITH.  Benjamin  F.   (4) 

Prin.,  Perkins  School  f/t  Blind,   175  N.   Beacon 

St.,  Watertown  72. 
STORROW,  Mary  G.   (4) 

Teacher,    Mass.    Div.    o/t    Blind,    Lakeville    St. 

Hospital,  Lakeville. 
TRELEASE,  George  T.  (2) 

116  Powell  St.,  Springfield. 
WATERHOUSE,  Dr.  Edward  J. 

Dir.,    Perkins   School   f/t   Blind,    175   N.   Beacon 

St..  Watertown  72. 


MICHIGAN    (21) 

BLASCH,  Donald  (1) 

Dir.,   Center   of   Orientation   &   Mobility,   Michi- 
gan Univ.,  Kalamazoo. 
BURRILL.  Mrs.  Sarah  M.   (6) 

4303  Algonquin,  Detroit  15. 
CHARD,  L.  J.   (4) 

Instr.,   Mich.   School   f/t   Blind,    715   W.   Willow 

St.,  Lansing  6. 
CHRISTENSEN,  Carl   (4) 

Supv.,  Wayne  County  Library  f/t  Blind,  Grand 

River   and  Trumble,   Detroit. 
COHOE,  Edith  (4)  x.  ^ 

Supv.,  Braille  &  Sight  Saving  Classes,  Dept.  of 

Educ,  453  Stimson  Ave.,  Detroit  1. 
CONLAN,  Paul  G.   (1) 

Supv.,    St.    Dept.    of    Social    Welfare,    Div.     of 

Services   f/t   Blind,   Lewis   Cass   Bldg.,   Lansing 

4. 
COUNTRYMAN,  William  E.   (1) 

Repr.,    Leader   Dogs    f/t   Blind,    1039    Rochester 

Rd.,  Rochester. 
DeANGELIS,  Gerald  J.   (2) 

Metropolitan     Soc.     f/t     Blind,     1401     Ash     St., 

Detroit  8. 
HENSON,  Norman  W.   (1) 

Mgr.,    St.    Blind    Sales,    2972     E.    Seven    Mile, 

Detroit. 
HORTON,  Clarence  (2) 

Vending     Stand     Supv.,     St.     Dept.     of     Social 

Welfare,  Lewis  Cass  Bldg.,  Lansing  4. 
KNOWLES,  Paul   (1) 

Field     Repr.,     Leader     Dogs     f/t     Blind,     5090 

Treadwell  Rd.,  Wayne. 
LOWE,  C.  Herbert  (3) 

Box  132,  Lansing. 
MARIS,  Jennette  (4) 

Teacher,    Battle   Creek    Public    Schools,    Ann    J. 

Kellog  School,  Battle  Creek. 
POCKLINGTON,  Harold  L.   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Leader    Dogs    f/t    Blind,     1039     S. 

Rochester  Rd.,  Rochester. 

RICKER.  Lillian   (4) 

Founder  &  Dir.  (Services  Donated),  Penrick- 
ton  Nursery  School  for  Visually  Handicapped 
Children,  26530  Eureka  Rd.,  Taylor. 

SCOTT,  John  Eugene  (6) 

Genl.  Mgr.,  Mich.  Blind  Sales  &  Industries, 
77  Victor  Ave.,  Detroit  3. 

THOMPSON,  Robert,  Pd.D.   (4) 

Supt..  Mich.  School  f/t  Blind,  715  W.  Willow 
St.,  Lansing  6. 

UPSHAW,  McAllister  C.   (3) 

Dir.,  Metropolitan  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1401  Ash  St., 
Detroit  8. 

WAKEVAINEN.  Alden  W.   (5) 

Libr.,  St.  Library  f/t  Blind,  924  Houghton, 
Saginaw. 


WINTERS,  Kris   (2) 

Employment    Specialist,     Div.     of    Services    f/t 
Blind,   5683   Maybury   Grand.   Detroit  8. 

WOODRING,  Jesse  (1) 

1079  Jackson  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor. 


MINNESOTA   (13) 

COPLEN,  Mrs.  Myrtle  C.   (3) 

Supv.,     Service     Dept.,     Minneapolis     Soc.     f/t 

Blind,    1936   Lyndale   Ave.,   S.   Minneapolis   5. 
DEXTER,  John  W.   (1) 

Exec.    Secy.,    Duluth    Lighthouse    f/t    Blind,    16 

W.  1st  St.,  Duluth  2. 
ELMBERG,  Donald  E.   (1) 

912 — 8th  St.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis. 
JOHNSON.  Frank  R.   (1) 

Asso.    Dir.,    Minneapolis    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    1936 

Lyndale  Ave.,   S.,   Minneapolis   5. 
LASMAN,  Albert  E.   (4) 

Teacher,     St.     Paul     Dept.     of     Educ,     Ramsey 

Elementary     School,     25     Cambridge     Sq.,     St. 

Paul. 
LYSEN,  J.  C.   (4) 

Supt.,    Minn.    Braille    &    Sight    Saving    School, 

P.  O.  Box  430,  Faribault. 
OLSON,  Mildred  H.   (4) 

Teacher,    Minneapolis    Bd.    of    Educ,    Hamilton 

School,    1310    44th    Ave.,   N.,    Minneapolis    12. 
POTTER,  C.  Stanley  (1) 

Supv.,    Services   f/t   Blind,   Dept.    of   Pub.   Wel- 
fare, Centennial  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1. 
ROLLAND,  Ralph  (2) 

Supv.,  Business  Enterprises,  Services  f/t  Blind, 

Centennial  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1. 
TURULA,  Helene  G.   (4) 

25  S.  Cambridge,  St.  Paul  6. 
VAN  CLEVE,  Grace  W.   (2) 

Braille     Instr.,     Minneapolis     Soc.     f/t     Blind, 

1936   Lynndale  Ave.,   S.,  Minneapolis   5. 
VIRGIN,  Marion  Ernest  (2) 

Counselor,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Centennial  Bldg., 

St.  Paul  1. 
WORRALL,  Ralph  E.  (2) 

Rehab.     Workers,     Minn.     Services     f/t     Blind, 

Centennial  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1. 

MISSISSIPPI   (4) 

COHN,  Daphne  E.   (6) 

P.  O.  Box  409,  Brookhaven. 
*DUNN,  Ambrose  (6) 

Stand    Operator,    St.    Stand    Service,    Div.    f/t 

Blind,    Post   Office   Stand,   Jackson. 
FORD,  Dr.  Lee  (1) 

Cytogenetics  Professor,  Genetics  Research  Lab., 

MSCW,  Columbus. 
GREEN,  Nolen  L.  (2) 

Counselor,    Rehab,    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box    522, 

McComb. 


MISSOURI   (28) 

*  ALLEN,  Mrs.  Charlyn  (3) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  Jefferson 

City. 
ALBEE,  Wilmer  (2) 

Employment   Counselor,   Div.    of   Welfare,    Bur. 

f/t   Blind,    14  N.   Walnut   St.,   Dexter. 
BEECH,  May  B.  (4) 

222  Duff,  Macon. 
*BUSCH,  Marie  A.   (3) 

Supervising     Home     Teacher,     Bur.     f/t     Blind, 

Div.  of  Pub.  Welfare,   St.   Off.   Bldg..   Jefferson 

City. 
CHASE,  Mrs.  Olive  (4) 

2533  S.  Brentwood.  Brentwood  17. 
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DOLAN,  Margaret  (2) 

Mo.  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  3525  Watson  Rd.,  St.  Louis 

9. 
FIERCE,  Lucille  (3  &  4) 

Home    Teacher,    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    3525    Watson 

Rd.,  St.  Louis  9. 
HARSHBARGER,  V.  S.   (1) 

Chief,     Bur.    f/t    Blind,    Div.    of    Welfare,    St. 

Off.  Bldg.,  Jefferson  City. 
HELTZELL,  George   (4) 

Supt.,    Mo.     School    f/t    Blind,    3815    Magnolia 

Ave.,  St.  Louis  10. 
JOHNSTON,  Mrs.  Lee  (1) 

Exec.    Dir..   Lighthouse   Society   f/t   Blind,   2315 

21  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis  3. 
LANGFORD,  Robert  P.   (1) 

602B  University  Village,  Columbia. 
LEINDECKER,  Arthur  R.   (2) 

Rehab,   f/t  Blind,  Bur.  f/t  Blind,   3525   Watson 

Rd.,  St.  Louis  9. 
MURRAY,  Mrs.  Virginia   (1) 

Dir.,  Delta  Gamma  Fdn.  for  Visually  Handi- 
capped   of    St.    Louis,    5507    Pershing    Ave.,    St. 

Louis  12. 
rOLSEN.  Maurice  D.   (4) 

Exec.    Secy.,    Amer.    Assn.    of    Instructors    o/t 

Blind,  2363  S.  Spring  Ave.,  St.  Louis  10. 
PREUSS,  Bernard  F.   (2) 

Rural  Placement  Agent,  Voc.  Rehab.  Div.,  Bur. 

f/t  Blind,   313   E.   16th   St.,   Kansas   City  8. 
PURPURA,  Mrs.  Helen   (2) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Voc.    Rehab.,    Mo.    Bur.    f/t 

Blind,  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Jefferson  City. 

QUEEN,  Margaret   (5) 

Libr.,  Wolfner  Br.  Library  f/t  Blind,  St.  Louis 
Pub.  Library,   3844   Olive  St.,   St.  Louis  8. 

RAGAN,  David  (3) 

Coordinator,  Children's  Services,  St.  Div.  of 
Welfare,  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Jeffer- 
son City. 

RICKMAN.  Mrs.  Mildred  M.   (3) 

Home  Teacher,  Springfield  Assn.  f/t  Blind, 
1600  Washington  Ave.,  Springfield. 

RIEMAN,  Edward  A.   (2) 

Industrial  Placement  Agent,  Bur.  f/t  Blind, 
313  E.  16th  St.,  Kansas  City  8. 

ROBERGE,  Robert  A.   (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  St.  Louis  Society  f/t  Blind,  Metro- 
politan Bldg.,  508  N.  Grand,  St.  Louis  8. 

RUENZI,  Miss  Adeline  (1) 

Pres.,  Service  Club  f/t  Blind,  4312  Olive  St., 
St.  Louis  8. 

*SEVERSON,  Alfred  L.   (1) 
no  address  available 

SPEAK,  Nelle  (3) 

Secretary-Guide,  Joplin  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  802 
Jackson  Ave.,  Joplin. 

STANFORD,  L.  S. 

300  Tanglewood  Dr.,  St.  Louis  24. 

TOLLE,  Dora  Isabelle 

Mo.  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  436  S.  Kensington  St., 
Kansas  City. 

VANDERSCHMIDT,  Gretchen   (6) 

Dir.,  Miss  Vanderschmidt's  Secretarial  School, 
3615  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis  8. 

WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Grace  S.   (4) 
Home  Teacher   &    Social   Service,   Joplin   Assn. 
f/t  Blind,  802  Jackson  Ave.,  Joplin. 


MONTANA   (1) 

DENTON,  Keith  E.  (6) 

Dir.,    Summer    School    f/t    Adult    Blind,    Mont. 
Assn.  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.   Box  22,  Lakeside. 


NEBRASKA   (16) 

tBLESSING,  R.  H.  (2) 

Rehab.   Counselor,   Christian   Record   Benevolent 

Assn.,   3705   S.   48th   St.,   Lincoln   6. 
tBRINGLE,  A.  A.   (1) 

Public   Relations,    Christian   Record   Benevolent 

Assn.,  3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln  6. 
tBUCHERT,  Mrs.  Naomi  L.   (3) 

Caseworker,       Christian       Record       Benevolent 

Assn.,  3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln  6. 

tCROSS,  C.  G.  (5) 

Mgr.,   Christian   Record   Benevolent  Assn.,   3705 

S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln  6. 
tCROSS,  Mrs.  Jessie  (5) 

Christian     Record     Benevolent     Assn..     3705     S. 

48th  St.,  Lincoln  6. 
DEVNICH,  Len  P.   (3) 

Caseworker,       Christian       Record       Benevolent 

Assn.,  3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln  6. 
tDUFFIELD,  Dean  C.   (5) 

Treas.,     Christian     Record     Benevolent     Assn., 

3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln  6. 
tHARTSHORN,  Jack   (3) 

Repr..  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn.,   3705 

S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln  6. 
HINES,  Harry  L.    (1) 

Dir.,     Services     f/t     Blind,     St.     Capitol     Bldg., 

Lincoln. 
tINGRAM,  A.  L.  (5) 

Dir.     of     Field     Services     &     Public     Relations, 

Eastern     Area,     Christian     Record     Benevolent 

Assn.,  3705  S.  48th  St..  Lincoln  6. 
KNOWLES,  J.  Wesley   (3) 

Christian     Record     Benevolent     Assn.,     3705     S. 

48th  St.,  Lincoln  6. 
KNOWLES,  Mrs.  Wesley  (3) 

Christian     Record     Benevolent     Assn.,     3705     S. 

48th  St.,  Lincoln  6. 
*OWENS,  Dr.  Claire  E.  (6) 

Box  175,  Exeter. 
PERCY,  Royal  G.  (5) 

Dist.  Repr.,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 

3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln  6. 
tSHAFER,  Arthur  (3) 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 

3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln  6. 
tWILSON,  G.  C.  (1) 

Dir.     of     Field     Services     &     Public     Relations. 

Western     Area,     Christian     Record     Benevolent 

Assn.,  3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln  6. 

NEVADA  (1) 

*RUIZ,  John  C.  (2) 

Chief,     Bur.    of    Services    t/t    Blind,    Nev.     St. 
Welfare  Dept.,  Reno. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE   (2) 

CAMP,  Carl   (1) 

Supv.,    Div.    of    Services    t/t    Blind,    St.    House 
Annex,  Concord. 

MATHEWS,  Edward  W.   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,   N.    H.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    60    School 
St.,  Concord. 


NEW  JERSEY   (28) 

CAREY,  James  (1) 

Pres.,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Box  375,  Morristown. 

*CLUNK,  Joseph  F.  (1) 

Mgr.,     Enterprises     f/t    Blind,     600    Pearl     St., 
Camden. 

CUTLER,  Henry  C.   (6) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  W.  Caldwell. 
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DKBETAZ,  G.  William   (1)  .    .  tx-    ■  • 

Vice-Pres.     in     Charge     of     Training     Division, 
The   Seeing   Eye,    Box    375,   Morristown. 

DICKINSON,  Mrs.  Frances   (3) 
73  N.  Hillside  Ave.,  Kenvil. 

FOOTE,  Brainard   (6) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  W.  Caldwell. 

FOOTE.  Edward  H.   (6) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568.  W.  Caldwell. 
FOOTE,  Richard  W.   (6) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  W.  Caldwell. 
GIGGONS,  Richard  G.  (6) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  W.  Caldwell. 

GROMANN,  John   (2) 

371  St.  Cloud  Ave.,  W.  Orange. 
GROMANN,  Mrs.  Helen  M.   (3) 

Supv.,  Social  Work,  N.  J.  Com.  f/t  Blind,   1100 

Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark  2. 
HASKINS,  Hobert   (6) 

55  Academy  Rd.,  Caldwell. 
HUTCHINSON,  Elizabeth  L.   (1) 

Vice-President,     The     Seeing     Eye,     Box     375, 

Morristown. 
JACQUIN,  Dean   (6)  ,      „ 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  W.  Caldwell. 

KROKUS,  Richard  J.   (1) 

Asst.    Supv.,    Training    Div.,    The    Seeing    Eye, 

Box  375.  Morristown. 
LULAND,  Josephine  L.  (3)  ,         „„ 

Social  Worker,   N.   J.   St.   Com.  f/t  Blind,   1160 

Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark  2. 
MEYER,  George  F.  (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    N.    J.    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    1100 

Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark  2. 
McGUINNESS,  Rev.  Richard  M.   (1) 

Dir.,    Center    f/t    Blind,    Mount    Carmel    Guild, 

99  Central  Ave.,  Newark  2. 
MYERS,  Joseph   (1) 

524  Mechanic  St.,  Camden. 
MYROSE,  Edward  DeP.   (1) 

Supv.,    Training    Div.,    The    Seeing    Eye,     Box 

375,  Morristown. 
NUTTING,  Charles  A.   (6) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  W.  Caldwell. 
SPENCE,  Harry  T.,  Jr.   (6) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  W.  Caldwell. 
THORNTON,  Waldron  T.   (1) 

Unity — Blind    &    Handicapped    Workshop,    507 

Taylor  Ave.,  Camden. 
WELLINGHAUS,  Harry  B.  F.   (1) 

16  Rolling  Hill  Dr.,  Chatham. 
WENDLING,  Irving  P.  C.   (6) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  W.  Caldwell. 
WERNTZ,  George,  Jr.   (1) 

Exec.    Vice-Pres.,    The    Seeing    Eye,    Box    375, 

Morristown. 

WHITSTOCK,  Robert  H.   (1) 

Adm.    Asst.,    The    Seeing    Eye,    Box    375,    Mor- 
ristown. 

WILEY,  Edward  G.  (6) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  W.  Caldwell. 


NEW  MEXICO   (2) 

HEBBELN,  H.  J.   (1) 

Supv.,  Div.   of  Services  f/t  Blind,  408  Galisteo, 
Sante  Fe. 

SHOESMITH,  Mark 

1324  Alaska  Ave.,  Alamogordo. 


NEW  YORK  (153) 

ALBRECHT,  Josephine  J.   (1) 

Field  Rep.,  Natl.  Soc.  f/t  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, 16  E.  40th  St.,  New  York. 


BANTA,  Mrs.  Lilyan  W.  (1) 

Adm.     Secy.,     Industrial    Home    f/t    Blind,     57 

Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
BARNETT,  M.  Robert  (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Amer.   Fdn.   f/t   Blind,    15   W.    16th 

St.,  New  York  11. 
BARRETT,  Walter  (2) 

Employment    Supv.,    N.     Y.     Assn.     f/t    Blind, 

111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 
tBELLANDER,  Eric  (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Lions    Industries   f/t   Blind,    P.    O. 

Box  64,  Canadaigua. 
BELLANDER.  Mrs.  Eric  (3) 

Social  Worker,  P.  O.  Box  64,  Canandaigua. 

BETTICA,  Louis  J. 

Dir.,  Services  f/t  Deaf-Blind,  Industrial  Home 
f/t  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn   1. 

BICK,  Bernard  L.   (2) 

Supv.,  Contract  Dept.,  Industrial  Home  f/t 
Blind,  1000  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

BIGLIN,  James  H.  (1) 

Asst.  Compt.,  Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind,  57 
Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 

BIRD,  Edmund  (3) 

Supv.  of  Home  Teaching,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t 
Blind.  Ill  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 

BLECHMAN,  Mrs.  Syril   (6) 

57  Elderberry  Rd.,  Syosset. 
BOULTER,  Eric  t.   (1) 

Asso.   Dir.,   Amer.    Fdn.   f/t   Blind,    22   W.    17th 

St.,  New  York  11. 
BOWLES,  Talbot  (3) 

206  W.  21st  St.,  New  York  11. 
BRADFORD,  Sylvester  (4) 

58  E.  117th  St.,  New  York  35. 
BRADY,  Major  John  F.   (1) 

Bus.  Mgr.  &  Ass't.  Exec.  Dir.,  Industrial  Home 
f/t  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 

BROWN,  Herbert  R.  (1) 

Dir.,     Voc.     Rehab.     Services     f/t     Blind,     112 

State  St..  Albany. 
BUFALINI.  Angelo  L.  (1) 

Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind,   57   Willoughby  St., 

Brooklyn  1. 
CAMPBELL,  Peter  Francis   (1) 

Dir.    of    Student    Selection,     Guiding    Eyes    f/t 

Blind,  Box  B-2147,  RED  No.  2,  Granite  Springs 

Rd.,  Yorktown  Heights. 

CARTER,  Burnham 

Natl.    Dir.,    Recordings    f/t   Blind,    121    E.    58th 

St.,  New  York  22. 
CASE,  Maurice  (2) 

Dir.   of  Recreation,  N.   Y.   Assn.   f/t  Blind,   111 

E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 
CHLUPSA,  Harriett  (1) 

Program     Dir.,     Industrial     Home     f/t     Blind, 

Burrwood,  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 
CLARK,  Franklin  S.   (1) 

Pres.,    The    Go-Sees,     166    E.    92nd    St.,    New 

York  28. 
COLLINGWOOD,  Huesten  (1) 

Supv.,   Personnel   Referral   Service,   Amer.   Fdn. 

f/t  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11. 
COMPTON,  Miss  Jo  Lee  (3) 

Fashion   Show   Dir.,   Tara   Fifth   Avenue,    New 

York. 
COPELAND,  Arthur  E.  (1) 

Dir.   of   Burrwood,   Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind, 

Cold  Spring  Harbor. 
CRAWFORD,  Maxine  (4) 

Box  65,  McNamara  Rd.,  Spring  Valley. 

CROSBY,  Bernice  C.  (1) 

Consultant,  Community  Services,  N.  Y.  St. 
Com.  f/t  Blind,  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  333  E.  Washing- 
ton St.,  Syracuse. 

CROSIER,  Edna  M.  (5) 

Spec.  Asst.,  Work  f/t  Blind,  Amer.  Bible  Soc, 
450  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22. 
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DANDO,  Harold  E.   (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,   County  Blind,   Inc.,    197   Nepperhan 

Ave.,  Yonkers. 
DeJOHN,  Dominick  (1) 

Bus.     Mgr..     Blind     Industrial     Workers,     1072 

Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  16. 
DERGANC,  Mildred   (2) 

Supv.,  N.  Y.   Assn.   f/t  Blind,    111   E.   59th  St., 

New  York  22. 
DERENE,  Leon  D.   (2) 

Field    Repr.    &    Instr.,    N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t    Blind, 

111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 
DEXTER,  Mrs.  Muriel  Brayman   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Eyes    Right,    Inc.,    310    West    End 

Ave.  at  75th  St.,  New  York. 
DIEHL,  Ted  L.   (2) 

Supv.,    Wet-Mop    Dept.,     Industrial    Home    f/t 

Blind,  520  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
DINSMORE,  Miss  Annette  B.  (1) 

Consultant,    Deaf-Blind   Dept.,    Amer.    Fdn.    f/t 

Blind,   15  W.   16th  St.,  New  York  11. 
DONLON,  Edward  T.   (4) 

Admr.,   Center   f/t  Development  of  Blind   Chil- 
dren,    Syracuse     Univ.,     805     S.     Crouse     Ave., 

Syracuse  10. 
DRUCKER,  Mrs.  Judith   (2) 

Audiologist,    Industrial   Home  f/t   Blind,    147-11 

Archer  Ave.,  Jamaica. 
DUDLEY,  Thora  Louise  (3) 

Home    Teacher,    Lighthouse,    N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t 

Blind,   111    E.   59th   St.,   New   York   22. 
ELK.  Mrs.  Hedda  (3) 

Industrial     Home     f/t     Blind,     222     Front     St., 

Mineola. 
ELLERBY,  Wilhelmina   (4) 

573  Eastern  Pky.,  Brooklyn. 
ENGLISH,  Mrs.  Marguerite  (1) 

Pub.     Relations     Repr.,     Industrial     Home     f/t 

Blind,    57    Willoughby   St.,    Brooklyn    1. 
FERRARA,  John   (2) 

1158 — 3rd  Ave.,  New  York. 
FLESHMAN,  Robert  (6) 

Day   Center   Supv.,   Industrial   Home   f/t   Blind, 

147-16  Archer  Ave.,  Jamaica. 
FOUSER,  Edward  Francis   (1) 

Dir.     of     Training,     Guiding     Eyes     f/t     Blind, 

Granite  Springs  Rd.,  Yorktown  Heights. 
FRANKE,  Mrs.  Howard  W.   (1) 

Exec.    Secy..    Assn.    f/t    Blind    of    Rochester    & 

Monroe  Co.,  439  Monroe  Ave.,  Rochester  7. 
FRANKLIN,  Pearl  (2) 

96  Hart  St.,  Brooklyn. 
FREID,  Dr.  Jacob  (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Jewish    Braille    Inst,    of    America, 

48  E.  74th  St.,  New  York  21. 
FRIEND,  Don   (1) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t   Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New 

York  22. 
FRIENDENSOHN,  Oscar  (1) 

Dir.,  N.  Y.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  270  Broadway. 

New  York  7. 
FRELLY,  Eunice  (3) 

372  Central  Park,  W.,  Apt.  3-E,  New  York. 

GATES,  Edward  O.   (2) 
419  E.  32nd  St.,  Brooklyn. 

GILMARTIN,  Thomas   (3) 

Supv.    of    Home    Teaching    &    Training,    N.    Y. 
Assn.  f/t  Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 

*GOLDENSTEIN,  Howard 

Exec,    Novelty    Veiling    Co.,    Inc.,    1    W.    37th 
St.,  New  York  18. 

GOODPASTURE,  R.  C.   (1) 

Genl.    Mgr.,    Natl.    Industries    f/t    Blind,    1120 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  36. 

GOVENDO,  Decille  (5) 

Psychologist,    Industrial    Home    f/t    Blind,     57 
Willoughby  St.,   Brooklyn   1. 


GUERIN.  Mrs.  Mary  H.   (3) 

Dir.,    Medical    Social    Service,    N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t 

Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 
GUNDLACH,  Mrs.  Mary   (6) 

3  Windsor  Lane,  E.  Northport. 
HALL,  Rev.  Martin  J.   (1) 

Dir.,   Catholic   Guild   f/t  Blind.   54   Willis   Ave., 

Mineola. 
HALLOCK,  Mrs.  Sylvia  W.   (3) 

Supv.,    Contribution    Off.,    Industrial    Home    f/t 

Blind,  21  McDermott  Ave.,  Riverhead. 
HANDEL,  Alexander,  Ph.D.  (1) 

Dir.,   Div.   of  Community  Services,   Amer.   Fdn. 

f/t  Blind,  15  W.   16th  St.,  New  York  11. 
HARRISON,  Charlotte  (5) 

Head     Libr.,     N.     Y.     Library     f/t     Blind,     166 

Avenue  of  Americas,  New  York  13. 
*HELD,  Miss  Marian   (1) 

Dir.,    Dept.    of    Direct    Services,    N.    Y.    Assn. 

f/t   Blind,   111   E.   59th   St.,    New   York  22. 
HOWE,  Mary  J.  (3) 

320  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17. 
HUFFMAN,  Mary  Y.   (2) 

Corrective     Therapist,      Industrial      Home      f/t 

Blind,  147-11  Archer  Ave.,  Jamica. 
JOBSON,  Marian   (1) 

Vice-Pres.     &     Public    Relations     Counsel,     The 

Seeing  Eye,   9   Rockfeller   Plaza,   New  York   20. 
JOHNSON,  William  T.   (1) 

Asst.    to    Dir.,    Catholic    Guild    f/t    Blind,    Dio- 
cese   of    Brooklyn — L.    I.,     191    Joralemon    St., 

Brooklyn  1. 
JOHNSON,  Ronold  I.   (2-4) 

Consultant,    Voc.    Rehab.,    N.    Y.    St.    Dept.    of 

Welfare,   Voc.   Rehab,   f/t  Blind,    112   State  St., 

Albany. 
JOHNSON,  Ruth  M.  H.   (3) 

Social    Worker.    Catholic    Center    f/t    Blind,    22 

E.  71st  St.,  New  York  21. 
KARTARVISH,  Rev.  John  G.   (1) 

Asso.   Dir.,   Catholic   Guild  f/t  Blind,   191   Jora- 
lemon St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
KAUTH,  Donald  Z.   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Guiding    Eyes     f/t    Blind,     11    W. 

42nd  St.,  New  York  36. 
KEANE,  George  E.   (1) 

Asst.     Dir.,     Industrial     Home     f/t     Blind,     57 

Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 

KELLER,  William   (1) 

Community      Relations      Counselor,      Industrial 
Home  f/t  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 

KELLY,  Enid  (2) 

Asst.,    Deaf-Blind    Dept.,    Industrial    Home    f/t 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 

KIRTON.  Shirley  B.   (6) 

Recreation,  43  Green  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

tKREBS,  Bernard  M.   (5) 

Libr.,   Jewish   Guild   f/t   Blind,    1880   Broadway, 
New  York  23. 

LANGER,  Thelma  (3) 

Caseworker,     Industrial     Home     f/t     Blind,     57 
Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 

LARSEN,  Ethel  (6) 

Food    Service   Dir.,   Industrial   Home   f/t   Blind, 
57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 

LIECHTY.  Howard  M.   (5) 

Mg.    Editor,    New     Outlook    f/t    Blind,     Amer. 
Fdn.  f/t  Blind,  15  W.   16th  St..  New  York  11. 

LIND.  Howard  E.,  Sr.  (2) 

Supv.,    Workshop,    Industrial    Home    f/t    Blind, 
1000  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

LINDEN,  Ruth  Koch  (6) 

1675  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx  52. 

LOWENKRON,  Mrs.  Thelma  (3) 

Social  Case  Worker,  Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind, 
147-11  Archer  Ave.,  Jamaica. 
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MALE,  Vincent  (2) 

Corrective    Therapist    &     Cane    Travel     Instr., 

Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind,  147-11  Archer  Ave., 

Jamaica. 
MAXFIELD,  Dr.  Kathryn  E. 

Asst.    Prof.    &    Psychologist,    City    College.    17 

Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  10. 
McBRIDE,  Helen  C.   (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,   Central  Assn.  f/t  Blind,   301   Court 

St.,  Utica  4. 
McDONOUGH,  Virginia   (3) 

Supervising     Consultant,     Community    Services 

f/t    Blind,    N.    Y.     St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,     270 

Broadway,  New  York. 
McGUIRE,  M.  Anne  (1) 

Pardon  Knoll  Rd.,  Miller  Place. 
McKAY,  Evelyn  C.   (1) 

Consultant     on     Services     t/t     Blind,     McKay 

Associates,    112    E.    19th    St.,    Room    802,    New 

York  3. 
MEDINA,  Arthur   (6) 

Recreation    Supv.,    Industrial    Home    f/t    Blind, 

43  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
MONAGHAN,  R.  O.  (4) 

5  New  York  PI.,  Batavia. 
MONTANUS,  Rev.  Ralph   (5) 

Pres.,    Gospel    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box    13, 

College  Point  56. 
MORGRET,  Eugene  D. 

Asst.    Genl.    Mgr.,    Natl.    Industries    f/t    Blind, 

1120  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  36. 
MORRIS,  Effie  Lee  (5) 

Children's     Specialist,     N.     Y.     Pub.     Library, 

Library    f/t    Blind,    166    Avenue    o/t    Americas, 

New  York  13. 
MORRIS,  Mrs.  Marjorie  L.   (3) 

Social    Worker,    Industrial   Home   f/t   Blind,    57 

Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
NELESON,  Leonard   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Amer.-Israeli     Lighthouse,     30    E. 

60th  St.,  New  York  22. 
NEWHALL,  Marie  L.   (2) 

Supv.,  Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind,  57  Willough- 
by St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
NOLAN,  Mrs.  Grace  (1) 

Exec.     Secy.,     Catholic     Guild    f/t    Blind.    The 

Bishop  DufEy  Center,   1313  Main   St.,  Buffalo  9. 

PALUSEO,  Marie  (1)  „^.„. 

Adm.  Asst.,  Catholic  Guild  f/t  Blind,  54  Willis 

Ave.,  Mineola. 
PARIZZI,  John  E.   (2) 

Prod.    Supt.,    Industrial    Home    f/t    Blind,    1000 

Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn  38. 
PATT,  Mrs.  Edith  (3) 

2785  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  10. 
PAYNE,  Alden  (1) 

Dir.     of    Contributions,     Industrial     Home    f/t 

Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
PEARSON,  W.  Gwynne  (6) 

Dir.  of  Recreation,  Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind, 

43  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn  38. 
PECKHAM,  Gordon  L.   (6) 

11  S.  7th  Ave.,  Huntington  Station. 
PIKE,  Joseph  W.  (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Albany  Assn.  o/t  Blind,   301  Wash- 
ington Ave.,  Albany  6. 
PINCUS,  Aaron   (2) 

Supv.    Instr.,    Industrial    Home    f/t    Blind,    57 

Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
POLLACK,  Mrs.  Sidney  E.   (1) 

Adm.     Dir.,     Jewish     Guild     f/t     Blind,     1880 

Broadway,  New  York  23. 

RANGE,  M.  Conrad,  Jr.   (2) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Industrial    Home    f/t    Blind, 
57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 

REISER,  Neil   (6) 

Dir.,   Dept.   of   Pub.   Support,   N.   Y.   Assn.   f/t 
Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 


tRICHTERMAN,  Harold  (2) 

Dir.   Voc.   Services,   Industrial   Home  f/t   Blind, 

57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
ROBERTS,  Harold  G.   (1) 

Dir.,   Field  Services,   Amer.    Fdn.   f/t   Blind,    15 

W.    16th    St.,   New   York    11. 
RODGERS,  Carl  T.   (1) 

Program    Specialist,    Amer.   Fdn.    f/t   Blind,    15 

W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11. 
ROSENTHAL,  Herman   (2) 

Supv.,  Handle  Dept.,  Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind, 

520  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn  16. 
ROTHBEIN,  Julius  (1-2) 

Bus.     Mgr.,     N.    Y.     St.     Com.     f/t    Blind,     270 

Broadway,  New  York. 
RUBLY,  Sylvester  (1) 

Supv.,     Industrial    Home    f/t    Blind,     57     Will- 
oughby St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
RUCH,  Edward  T.  (4) 

Dir.,   Educ.   Services,   Xavier   Society   f/t   Blind. 

154  E.   23rd  St.,  New  York   10. 
tSACHS,  Dr.  H.  J.  (1) 

Exec.    Dir. — Pres.,    Guide   Dog.    Fdn.    f/t   Blind, 

71-11  Austin  St.,  Forest  Hills  75. 
♦SALMON,  Dr.  Peter  J.   (1) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Industrial     Home     f/t     Blind,     57 

Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
SAMPLE,  Mrs.  Florence  (4) 

Dir.,     Pre-School     Educ,    Industrial    Home    f/t 

Blind,    57    Willoughby   St.,    Brooklyn    1. 
SCHAROFF,  Mrs.  Virginia  (4) 

Coordinator    of    Transscribing    Services,    Indus- 
trial Home  f/t  Blind,   222   Front  St.,  Mineola. 

SCHERER,  Helen   (6) 

19  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11. 
SCHILLER,  Mrs.  Vera  H.   (3) 

Social  Worker,  Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind,   147- 

11  Archer  Ave.,  Jamaica  35. 
SCHLEIN,  Morton  (6) 

1815  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York. 

•SELIS,  Irving  M.   (1) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Associated     Blind,     Inc.,     147     W. 

23rd  St.,  New  York  11. 
*SELIS,  Mrs.  Irving  M.   (3) 

Dir.    of    Social    Service,    Associated    Blind,    Inc., 

147  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  11. 
SHAHEEN,  Ernest  G.   (5) 

Asst.    Editor,    Matilda    Ziegler    Publishing    Co. 

f/t  Blind,  Box  87,  Monsey. 
SHANTZER,  Joel  (2) 

507  Linden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn  3. 
SHERMAN,  Allan  W.  (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  N.   Y.  Assn.   f/t  Blind,   111   E.   59th 

St.,  New  York  22. 
SHORTELL,  A.  Keene  (2) 

620  W.  116th  St.,  New  York. 
SIFFERT,  Shirley  (6) 

Recreation    Dir.,    Industrial    Home    f/t    Blind, 

244  E.   Main  St..  Patchogue. 
SILK,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  (1-3) 

P.  O.  Box  252,  Niagara  Sq.  Sta.,  Buffalo  1. 
SKLAR,  Mrs.  Ceil  (1) 

Supv.,    Genl.    Services    Dept.,    Industrial    Home 

f/t  Blind,   57  Willoughby  St.,   Brooklyn   1. 
SMITH,    Aljurita    Downey    (2     &    4) 

463  Macon  St.,  Brooklyn  33. 
SMITH,  Dr.  Dwight  C.  (5) 

Genl.    Secy.,    John    Milton    Soc,    475    Riverside 

Dr.,  New  York  27. 

SPAINER,  John  J.   (2) 

38  Old  Hill  Lane,  Levittown. 

SPAR,  Harry  J.   (1) 

Asst.     Dir.,     Industrial     Home     f/t     Blind.     57 
Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 

STRANAHAN,  Vivian   (2) 

Supv.,    Industrial    Home    f/t    Blind,    520    Gates 
Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
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SUCHALSKY,  Walter  (4) 

Pub.    Relations    Copywriter,    Industrial    Home 
f/t  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
SUMMERS,  John  Vincent  (2) 

Asst.    Dir.,    Services    i/t    Blind    &    Deaf    Dept., 

Industrial    Home    f/t    Blind,     520    Gates    Ave., 

Brooklyn. 
SUTCLIFFE,  Father  Harry  J.  (5) 

Lecturer — Dir.,      Work     f/t     Blind,      American 

Church  Union,  Inc.,  1155  E.  32nd  St.,  Brooklyn 

10. 
SWEETLAND,  Betty  Anne  (1) 

Asst.    Dir.    of    Contributions,    Industrial    Home 

f/t   Blind,   57   Willoughby   St.,    Brooklyn    1. 
TAYLOR,  Charles  C. 

24  Maple  St.,  Dobbs  Ferry. 
THOMPSON,  Lewis  G.  (2) 

3121  Avenue  R,  Brooklyn  84. 
VENI,  Frederick  (4) 

Field    Instr.,     Industrial     Home    f/t    Blind,     57 

Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
VOORHEES,  Arthur  L.  (1) 

Prog.    Specialist    in    Voc.    Rehab.,    Amer.    Fdn. 

f/t  Blind,   15  W.   16th  St.,  New  York   11. 
WAGNER,  Georgina   (3'l 

Caseworker     Supv.,     Bellevue     Hospital,     Social 

Service  Dept.,  28th   St.   &   1st  Ave..  New  York. 
WARTENBERG,  W.  Stanley  (2) 

Employment   Dir.,    N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t   Blind,    111 

E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 
WEINGART,  Minnie  (1) 

201  Linden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn. 
WEINLICH,  Rev.  Alfred  J.   (1) 

Diocesan    Dir.,    Catholic    Guild    f/t    Blind,     191 

Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
WILLIAMS,  Ruth  E.   (3) 

173  Hamilton  St.,  Albany. 
WOLF,  Benjamin  (1-2-3-4-6) 

Regional    Repr.,   Amer.   Fdn.   f/t   Blind,    15   W. 

16th  St.,  New  York  11. 
WOOLSTON.  Vernon  L.   (1) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Syracuse    Assn.     of    Workers     f/t 

Blind,  425  James  St.,  Syracuse  2. 
ZIEMER,  Dr.  Gregor  (4) 

Dir.,    Public    Educ,    Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15 

W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11. 
ZINCK,  J.  F.   (1) 

Mgr.    Dir.,    Blind    Work    Assn.,    18    Court    St., 

Binghamton. 

NORTH  CAROLINA   (71) 

*ALTICE,  Mildred  H.   (3) 

1112  Hinshaw  St.,  N.  Wilkesboro. 
ANDERSON,  Mrs.  Gertrude  R.  (3) 

Field     Repr.,     Social     Service     Div.,     St.     Com. 

f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  559,  Greenville. 
*ANDERTON,  Mrs.  Winonah  C.  (3) 

708  Washington  St.,  Roanoke  Rapids. 
BEATTY,  Mrs.  Bertha   (2) 

Instr.,    N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    f/t    Blind,    Box 

33,  Butner. 

BEAUDIN.  Irene  (2) 

Supv.,  Industries  f/t  Blind,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh. 

BROWN,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
331-A  Wakefield  Dr.,  Charlotte  9. 

BURT,  Mrs.  Gertrude  (2) 

Instr.,    N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    f/t    Blind,    Box 
33,  Butner. 

BUTLER.  Mrs.  Radford  N.   (6) 
810  Clovelly  Rd.,  Winston-Salem. 

GATES,  Judge  C.  C,  Jr.  (6) 

507  Wildwood  Lane,  Burlington. 

CATHEY,  Judge  Sam  (6) 

1101  Jackson  Bldg.,  Ashville. 


CHALKER,  Alma   (3) 

470  N.  W.  Broad  St.,  Southern  Pines. 
COX,  Sudie  D.   (2) 

Prin.,    N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    f/t    Blind,     Box 
33,  Butner. 
CREECH,  Lila   (3) 

P.  O.  Box  342,  Windsor. 
CUTTING,  Helen   (2) 

Supt.,   N.   C.   Rehab.   Center  f/t  Blind,   Box   33, 
Butner. 
DARNELL.  Mrs.  Louise  (2) 

Instr.,   N.  C.   Rehab.   Center  f/t  Blind,   Box   33, 
Butner. 
DAVIS,  Lillie  (2) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Box  33.  Butner. 
DICKENS,  Mrs.  Kathryn   (3) 
6  Fifth  Ave.,  Thomasville. 
DYE,  Arthur  M..  Jr.  (1) 

Mecklenburg    Co.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    704    Louise 
Ave.,  Charlotte. 
EASON,  Ben  (2) 

211  Georgetown  Rd.,  Raleigh. 
EASON,  Mrs.  Doris  H.  (3) 

211  Georgetown  Rd.,  Raleigh. 
ELMORE,  Sarah  E.  (2) 

Home    Industries    Counselor,    N.    C.    St.     Com. 
f/t   Blind,   P.   O.   Box   7066,   Asheville. 
GORE,  Mrs.  Elanor  (6) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Box  33,  Butner. 
GREEN,  Britt  L. 

Rehab.   Supv.,  N.   C.   St.   Com.   f/t  Blind,   Man- 
sion Park  Bldg.,  Raleigh. 
HALL,  Lela  Moore  (3) 

Supt.    of    Pub.    Welfare,   Harnett   Co.    Dept.    of 
Pub.   Welfare,   Box   668,   Lillington. 
HOLYBURTON,  Robert  R.   (2) 

Field    Supv.    of    Agencies,    Independent    Life    & 
Accident  Ins.,  P.  O.  Box  72,  Hamlet. 
HUTCHISON.  Ella  (5) 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Box  901, 
Duslow   Co.   Welfare   Dept..   Jacksonville. 
tJENNINGS,  L.  Earl,  Jr.   (2) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    N.    C.    St.    Com    f/t    Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  2305,  Raleigh. 
♦JOHNSON,  Mrs.  Annie-B  (3) 

621  Acorn  St.,  Burlington. 
JOYCE,  William   (2) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    N.    C.    St.    Com.    f/t   Blind, 
220  Nissen  Bldg.,  Winston-Salem. 
KILPATRICK,  Mrs.  J.  G.   (3) 
1018  Everett  PL,  Charlotte. 
tKRESS,  George  R.   (2) 

Operation    Specialist,    N.    C.    Bur.    of    Employ- 
ment  f/t   Blind,    P.    O.    Box    1655,   Wilmington. 
LUCAS,  Waverly  (6) 

Route  No.  2,  Tarboro. 
LUMPKIN,  Jesse  (2) 

Instr.,  N.  C.   Rehab.   Center  f/t  Blind,  Box  38, 
Butner. 
LUMPKIN,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Ann  (2) 

Instr.,  N.   C.  Rehab.   Center  f/t  Blind,   Box  33, 
Butner. 

LYONS,  Mrs.  Bettye  Lou  (2) 

Instr.,    N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    f/t    Blind,    Box 
33,  Butner. 

LYONS,  Mrs.  Carolyn   (2) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Box  33,  Butner. 

LYONS,  Harrison   (6) 

Maintenance    Supv.,    N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    f/t 
Blind,  Box  33.  Butner. 

*MANNING,  Jennie  Louise  (3) 

Special   Caseworker,   N.   C.    St.   Com.   f/t  Blind, 
Box  245,  Bethel. 

MASTIN,  James  T.  (2) 

Operations    Supv.,    N.    C.    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind, 
Box  7066,  Asheville. 
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*NAPIER,  Richard   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  193,  Wilmington. 
PACE,  Mrs.  Inez  B.   (5) 

572  Maple  Ave.,  Marion. 
PATE.  Murray  L.   (2) 

Operations    Supv.,    N.    C.    Bur.    of    Employment 
f/t   Blind,    710   Nissen    Bldg.,    Winston-Salem. 
tPEARCE,  Marjorie  R.   (2) 

Rehab.    Counselor.    N.    C.    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind 
P.  O.  Box  2658.  Raleigh. 
PEELER,  Egbert  N.   (4) 

Supt.,   N.   C.   School  f/t   Blind  &   Deaf,   Raleigh 
PERNELL,  Mrs.  Agnes   (3) 
347  Southall  St.,  Henderson. 
*PHELTS,  Georgia  (2) 

Mobility  Instr.,  N.   C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t   Blind 
Box  33,  Butner. 

PHILLIPS,  Edward  Speir  (2) 

Home    Industries     Counselor,    Mecklenberg    Co 

Assn.   f/t   Blind,   704   Louise   Ave.,    Charlotte  4 
PHIPPS,  Inez   (6) 

Adm.  Asst.,   N.  C.   St.   Com.  f/t  Blind,   Box   33 

Butner. 

PRICE,  Mrs.  Florence  D.  (3) 

Caseworker,   N.   C.   St.   Com.   f/t  Blind,    108   N. 

6th  St.,  Wilmington  4. 
RANSON,  Rebecca  Nelle  (3) 

515  N.  Long  St.,  Salisbury. 

REGISTER,  George   (2) 

J"^*^-.^-    C.    Rehab.    Center    f/t    Blind.    Box 
3d,  Butner. 

REGISTER,  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Balch   (2) 

?.o^o-.-^-    ^-    ^^^^^-    Center    f/t    Blind,     Box 
33,  Butner. 

tSCOTT,  Jack  C.   (2) 

Asst.   Rehab.   Supv.,  N.   C.   St.,   Com.  f/t   Blind 

P.  O.  Box  2658.  Raleigh.  ' 

SMITH,  John  W.   (2) 

Rnv%^n«fi°T';f'°M,"'  ^-  ^-  S^-  Com.  f/t  Blind, 
Dox  7066,  Asheville. 

SORRELL,  Edith   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  559.  Greenville. 
STARLING,  George   (6) 

600  S.  Broad  St.,  Winston-Salem. 
tSTATON,  George  B.   (2) 

Rehab     Counselor,    N.    C.    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  2305,  Raleigh. 
STRICKLAND,  W.  J.   (2) 

Bus.    Enterprises    Supv.,    N.    C.    St.    Com.    f/t 

Blind,   P.   O.   Box   2658,   Raleigh. 
STUCKEY,  Marjorie  W.    (2) 

?/f"ifi-  ^J^'^S^^^'^^T,  Counselor,    N.    C.    St.    Com. 
f/t  Blind.  P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh 
TESTER.  Shirlev 

arsrgh.''-  ""■  ^'-  ^°'"- '/'  ^""^'  ^- 

THOMPSON,  Rosa   (6) 

RW'' R     ^f  ^^^    ^-     C-     ^^^^^-     Center     f/t 
tslind.  Box  33,  Butner. 

THOMPSON,  Walter   (2) 

f/7Ri°^^^T?^''°,o'^'i''''*'^^'  N-  C-  Rehab.  Center 
f/t  Blind,  Box  33,  Butner. 

TITUS,  Viola  A.   (3) 

t^^^^lro^^'^^y^^^'  N-  C.   St.  Com.  f/t  Blind, 
Box  2658,  Raleigh. 

VINSON,  Edna  B.   (2) 

Instr.,    N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    f/t    Blind.     Box 
33.  Butner. 

WALKER,  Frances   (3) 
206  Hibriten  Ave.,  Lenoir. 

WALKER,  Luther  H.   (2) 

Instr.,    N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    f/t    Blind,    Box 
33,  Butner. 

WALL,  Mrs.  Inez  B.   (3) 

Special    Work    Supv.,    N.    C.    Com.    f/t    Blind. 
502  Professional  Bldg.,  Charlotte. 


tWATERS.  William  B.   (2) 

Rehab.   Counsellor  II.  Rehab.   Center   f/t  Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  559,  Greenville. 
tWHITE,  Bernice  (3) 

802  W.  Colonial  Ave..  Elizabeth  City. 
WHITEN.  Mrs.  Ruby  (6) 

Supv.,    Food    Service,    N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    f/t 

Blind,  Box  33,  Butner. 
*WOOD.  H.  A.   (1) 

Exec.   Secy.,   N.   C.   St.  Com.   f/t  Blind.   303   W. 

Martin  St.,  Raleigh. 

NORTH  DAKOTA   (4) 

*CORCORAN,  Richard  P.   (3 

Home  Teacher,    Voc.    Rehab.   Service   f/t   Blind, 

Univ.  Sta.,  Box  BB.  Grand  Forks. 
JEFFREY,  Herbert  D.   (4) 

Supt.,    N.    D.    School    f/t    Blind,    500    Stanford 

Rd..  Grand  Forks. 
KAUFFMAN,  Charles   (2) 

Home  Teacher  Counselor,   Div.   of  Voc.   Rehab., 

Box  BB,  Univ.  Sta.,  Grand  Forks. 
KIDDER.  Merle   (1) 

St.    Dir.,    Voc.    Rehab.,    Univ.    Sta..    Box    BB. 

Grand  Forks. 

OHIO    (87) 

BAKER,  Sheldon  A.   (2) 

2212  Frandulen  Ave..  Cleveland  Heights. 
BARCOMB,  Doris   (2) 

Dir.,   Services   f/t  Blind,   Goodwill   Industries  of 

Dayton,  201  W.  5th  St.,  Dayton  2. 
BAUGH,  Mildred   (1) 

Dir.,  Center  for  Sightless.  330  Third  St.,  Elyria. 
BEAN,  Mrs.  Alma  S.   (2) 

Supv.,     Business    and     Industrial     Services,     St. 

of   Ohio  Dept.   of  Welfare,   Div.  of  Services   f/t 

Blind,    85    S.    Washington    Ave.,    Columbus    15. 
BECKETT,  Elmer  F.   (2) 

Dir.    of    Rehab.    &    Personnel,    Goodwill    Indus- 
tries of  Dayton,  201  W.  5th  St.,  Dayton  2. 
BERNSTEIN,  Myron  Lawrence  (2) 

Voc.     Rehab.     Counselor,     Ohio    Dept.     of    Pub. 

Welfare,   30   S.   Ludlow,   342   Commercial   Bldg., 

Dayton  2. 
CAREW,  Victor  E.   (2) 

Mgr.,     Industrial     Service,     Cleveland    Soc.     f/t 

Blind,  2275  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland. 
CHAN.  F.  H. 

1265  French  Ave..  Lakewood  7. 
CHEEK,  Kenneth  R.   (3) 

Caseworker,     Cleveland     Soc.     f/t     Blind,     1958 

E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland  6. 
COZIER,  J.  Kenneth   (6) 

446  E.  131st  St.,  Cleveland  8. 
DECHANT,  Thomas  A.   (2) 

1721  Cliffview  Rd.,  Cleveland. 

DeSORRO,  Paul  (2) 

Counselor.  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  30  S. 
Ludlow,  342  Commercial  Bldg.,  Dayton  2. 

tDOLAN,  Cleo  B.   (1) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Cleveland     Soc.     f/t     Blind,     1958 
E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland  6. 

DORAN,  Stanley   (1) 

619  W.  Town  St.,  Columbus  22. 

DORSEY,  Allen   (2  &  3) 

Req.    Supv.,    Div.    of   Services    f/t    Blind,    85    S. 
Washington  Ave..  Columbus. 

DOYLE,  James   (1) 

Peripatologist,  Cincinnati  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  1548 
Central  Pky.,  Cincinnati  8. 

DRANE,  Harold  W.   (3) 

Dir.,   Social   Services,   Cleveland  Soc.   f/t   Blind, 
1958  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland  6. 
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DROEGE,  Martin   (1) 

Shop    Mgr.,    Clovernook    Home    f/t    Blind,    6990 
Hamilton  Ave.,  Cincinnati  31. 
DURAN,  John   (2) 

Regional     Field     Supv.,     Div.     of     Services     f/t 
Blind,  Room  207,  3119  Market  St.,  Youngstown. 
EMRICK,  Thelma  (3) 

Home  Teaching  Asst.,  Cleveland  Soc.  f/t  Blind, 
1958  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland  6. 
ESKELUND,  Ellen   (2) 

Supv.,     Rehab.     Services,     Cleveland     Soe.     f/t 
Blind,  1958  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland  6. 
EVANS.  Donivan  L.   (2) 

Retail     Bus.     Consultant,     St.     of     Ohio,     85     S. 
Washington,  Columbus. 
EXLER,  Joseph  C.   (2) 

Prop.,   The  Blind  Shop,   4394   Pearl   Rd.,   Cleve- 
land 9. 
FROISTAD,  Wilmer  (2  &  3) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Cloverwook    Home    &     School     f/t 
Blind,  6990  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cincinnati  31. 
GARA,  John 

Supv.  of  Rehab.  Services,  Ohio  Div.  of  Services 
f/t  Blind,  85  S.  Washington  Ave.,  Columbus. 
GEORGE,  Emil 

2275  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland  3. 
GOODMAN,  William 

14082   Superior   Rd.,    Apt.    1,   Cleveland   Heights 
18. 
GRAPER,  Mrs.  Tatjana  (3) 

3293  De  Seta  Ave.,  Cleveland  Heights  18. 
GRAY,  John  J.   (1) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Pilot     Dogs,     625     W.     Town     St., 
Columbus. 
GREGG,  W.  P.   (1) 

Co-Ordinator,    Div.    of    Services    f/t    Blind,    85 
S.  Washington  St.,  Columbus. 
*HAAG,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.   (3) 
414  E.  Main  St.,  Crestline. 
HAFNER,  Mary  E.   (3) 

Social   Caseworker,   Cincinnati  Assn.   f/t  Blind, 
1548  Central  Pky.,  Cincinnati  10. 
HANNEL,  Martha  B.   (4) 

Home  Teacher,   Div.  of  Services   f/t  Blind,    128 
E.  6th  St.,  Cincinnati  2. 
HART,  Joan   (2) 

Opthalmological  Nursing  Consultant,  Ohio  Div. 
of    Services    f/t    Blind,    414    W.    Superior    Ave., 
Cleveland  13. 
HAYS,  Martha  B.   (5) 

1965  Grand  Ave.,  Dayton. 
HOBBINS,  Paul  L.   (2) 

Industrial     Sales     Repr.,     Cleveland     Soc.     f/t 
Blind,  2275  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland. 
HOPPING,  Dr.  Richard  L.   (2) 

2661  Salem  Ave.,  Dayton. 
HUGO,  Mary  (3) 

Home   Teacher,    Cleveland   Soc.   f/t    Blind,    1958 
E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland  6. 
fJAHODA,  Milton  A.   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Cincinnati    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    1548 
Central  Pky.,  Cincinnati  10. 
t  JOHNSON,  Carl  A.   (2) 

Mgr..     Concession    Stands,     Cleveland    Soc.    f/t 
Blind,  2275  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland  3. 

KAINE,  Patricia  (3) 

Caseworker,   Cleveland   Soc.   f/t   Blind,    1958    E. 
93rd  St.,  Cleveland  6. 

KIRK,  Lyle  O.   (1) 
Industrial    Supv.,    Toledo    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    1819 
Canton,  Toledo  2. 

KLEIN,  Marguerite  M.   (1) 

Supv.    of   Children's    Services,    Div.    of    Services 

f/t  Blind,  85  S.  Washington  Ave.,  Columbus. 
KLEIN,  Milton  H.   (2) 

Coordinator    of    Counsel    Relations,    Ohio    Dept. 

of  Welfare,  85  S.  Washington  Ave.,   Columbus. 


KRAMER,  Kenneth   (2) 

Couneslor.     Ohio     St.     Services     f/t     Blind,     85 

S.   Was.i:ngton   St.,   Columbus. 
LAMPORT,  Mrs.  Marjorie 

3682  Lynnfield  Rd.,  Cleveland  22. 
LAYTON,  Albert  W.   (2) 

14633  Arenall  Ave.,  E.  Cleveland  12 
*LINTON,  Mrs.  Amos   (1) 

1730  Glenwood  Ave.,  Youngstown. 
MACK,  Rebecca   (6) 

798  Clinton  Springs  Ave.,  Cincinnati  29 
MARKOWITZ,  Frank 

4150  E.  71st  St.,  Cleveland  5. 
MARTIN,  George  A.   (1  &  6) 

Exec     Dir..    Negro    Sightless    Soc,    932    Dayton 

St.,  Cincinnati  14. 
McTIGUE,  Leo  F.  (2) 

JZ'r.,^^^^^    Counselor,    Ohio    Div.    of    Services 

town  '  ""  ^°^'   ^^'^^  ^^^'^^^  St-'  Youngs- 

MEDVED,  Edward  T.   (3) 

Caseworker     Youngstown    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    2246 

Glenwood  Ave.,  Youngstown  11 
MERETTE,  Norman  J.   (4) 

Market     Development      Repr.,      Addressograph- 

Multigraph   Corp.,    1200   Babbitt  Rd.,   Cleveland 

MILLER,  Lawrence  (2) 

P7-{.f<f^)^^^-  P^r'^"'*  ^'"'-  f/t  Blind,  1958 
Hi.  9drd  St.,  Cleveland  6. 

MODROWSKI,  Roseanne   (6) 

8rn^LSrTo7edJ.°'^'^°    "°°-     '''    ^''-''     1«^9 
tMORRISON,  Marie  Alba   (3) 

4471  Rosemary  Pky.,  Columbus  14 
MURPHY.  Harley  D. 

892  Gilber  St.,  Columbus. 
MYERS,  John  F.   (1 ) 

Dir.     Youngstown    Soc.    f/t    Blind.    2246    Glen- 

wood  Ave.,  Youngstown. 

OBERHOUSE.  Robert  C.   (2) 

Rr'qnT'r^'^v"^    Div.     of     Services     f/t     Blind. 
Km.  303  Cook  Tower.  Lima. 

OVERBEAY,  Donald  W.   (4) 

Supt     Ohio  St.  School  f/t  Blind,  5220  N.  High 

ot.,  Columbus  14. 
PARK.  James  L.   (2) 

Route  3,  Box  3,  Kinswau  Rd.,  Middlefield 
PEGUES,  William  L.   (2) 

^i^i'w    C"""^.^'"*"'    ''^'^-    of    Services    f/t    Blind, 
414  W.  Superior,  Cleveland. 

PETTIBONE,  Thomas 

2275  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland  3. 
PURCELL.  Joseph  A.   (2) 

?^^;.®l"'tarian.   Div.   of  Services  f/t  Blind,   85 

b.  Washington.  Columbus. 
RABKEWYCZ,  Myra   (3) 

3711  Schiller  Ave.,  Cleveland  9. 
ROME,  Howard  (2) 

Bus     Enterprise    Counselor,    St.    Dept.    of    Pub 

Welfare,    3119    Market   St.,    Youngstown. 

SCHMERL.  Eleanor 

2477  Overlook  Rd..  Apt.  408,  Cleveland  6. 
SHERMAN,  Morton   (2) 

Consumer  Sales  Mgr.,  Cleveland  Soc.  f/t  Blind 

2275  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland  3. 

STAHL,  Joseph  W.   (2) 

Voc.    Rehab.    Counselor,    Div.    of    Services    f/t 
Blind.  303  Cook  Tower.  Lima. 

STEWART.  George   (2) 

Rural   Consultant,  St.  of  Ohio,   85   S.  Washing- 
ton, Columbus. 

STORM,  Rev.  W.  H.   (5) 

Exec.     Secy.,     Missions     for     Blind.     Lutheran 
Church— Missouri      Synod,      3482      East     Blvd 
Cleveland  4.  '' 
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SULLIVAN,  Joseph  L.   (2)         ^,,    „,.     ,      .,.    w 

Placement    Agent,    Services    f/t    Blind.    414    W. 

Superior  Ave.,  Cleveland  13. 
TURNER,  Mrs.  Carrie  (3) 

Caseworker,   Cleveland   Soc.   f/t   Blind,    1958    hj. 

93rd  St.,  Cleveland  6. 

ULMER,  J.  M.   (6)  „,       1       ■,  ,c 

1130  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg.,  Cleveland  15. 
UNDERWOOD,  Mrs.  Eleanor  L.  (3) 

Home  Economist.  Cleveland  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1958 

E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland  6. 
VICTOR,  Mrs.  Ethel  L.   (3)  -,^tih„^     i  >;4S 

Caseworker,    Cincinnati    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    154S 

Central  Pky.,  Cincinnati  10. 
WATKINS,  Wallace  W.   (1)        .         ^   x.     ^         om 

Exec.   Dir.,   Goodwill   Industries   of   Dayton,   201 

W.  5th  St.,  Dayton  2. 

WELLS,  Myrtle  (4)  ,   o       •         */+    rh„H 

Home   Teacher,   St.   Div.    of   Services   f/t   Blind, 
203  Market  St.,  S.,  Rm.  206,  Canton  2. 
tWENSEL,  Mrs.  Margaret  A.   (3) 

Home  Teacher,  Ohio  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare, 
608  Spitzer  Bldg.,  Toledo  7. 

WIEHE,  Mrs.  Edith  Sperry  (3) 
Home  Teacher,  Cincinnati  10. 

WILLSON,  Grace  (2)  „  ,       .     r.-  * 

Ophthalmological  Nursing  Consultant,  Uiv.  of 
Services  f/t  Blind,  85  S.  Washington  Ave., 
Columbus  15. 

WYKOFF,  Mrs.  Beverly 

2329  Bellfield  Ave.,  Cleveland  6. 

YARNELL,  Helen  N.   (2)  ^  ,      .     n-         # 

Ophthalmological  Nursing  Counsulant,  Div.  ol 
Services  f/t  Blind.  85  S.  Washington  Ave., 
Columbus  15. 

YOUNG,  Norman  W.   (2)  x,.    ov    j 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Div.  of  Services  f/t  Blind, 
203  Market  St.,  S.,  Canton. 

ZAMECNIK,  Mrs.  Kari 

2170  Stearns  Rd.,  Cleveland  6. 

ZIMPFER.  Mary   (1)  „       .  ..^ 

Nursing  Consultant,  Ohio  St.  Services  f/t 
Blind,  85  S.  Washington  Ave.,  Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA   (3) 

DUNLAP,  Jerry   (2)  . 

Counselor,     Voc.     Rehab.     Services     f/t    Blind, 
1212  N.  Hudson,  Oklahoma  City. 

HARRIS,  Travis   (1)  t,  u   v    o       •  ^= 

Supv.,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Voc.  Rehab.  Services, 

1212  N.  Hudson,  Oklahoma  City. 
MELDRUM,  John  Alexander  (4) 

Dir.    of    Music,    Okla.    School    f/t    Blind,    3300 

Gibson  St.,  Muskogee. 


OREGON    (6) 

BROWN,  Charles  C.   (2)  ,    ,       ^         ^^     ^  ,,^ 

Dir  ,    Div.    of    Voc.    Rehab..    Ore.    St.    Com.    f/t 
Blind.  535  S.  E.  12th  Ave.,  Portland  14. 

MEDLER,  Malcolm  P.   (4) 

Teacher    o/t    Blind,    Ore.    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind, 
535  S.  E.  12th  Ave.,  Portland  14. 

PRICE,  Richard  (3) 

4235  Fargo  St..  Klamath  Falls. 

SOKOLOW.  Mrs.  Grace  K.   (3) 

Caseworker    II,    Ore.    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    535 
S.  E.  12th  Ave.,  Portland  14. 

STOCKER,  Clifford  A.   (1)  . 

Adm.,    Ore.    Dept.    of    Services    f/t    Blind.    535 
S.  E.  12th  Ave.,  Portland  14. 

WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Edna  L.   (5) 

Libr.    f/t    Blind,    Multnomah    Co.    Library,    216 
N.  E.  Knott,  Portland  12. 


PENNSYLVANIA   (146) 

ADAMS,  Charles  (4)  „at,     orr^ 

Shop  Foreman.  Wilkes-Barre  Br.,  PAB,  6i>  t,. 
Union  St.,  Wilkes-Barre. 

ALLWEIN,  Herman   (3)  „„o    c. 

Home  Teacher,  Pittsburgh  Br.,  PAB,  308  b. 
Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh  13., 

ALLWEIN,  Mrs.  LaVerne  (3) 

Home    Teacher,    Pittsburgh    Br.,    PAB,    308    S. 
Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh  13. 
*ANDERSON,  Dorothy  K.  (2) 

Rehab.  Counselor.  7220  Lincoln  Dr.,  Philadel- 
phia 19. 

AMES,  Mrs.  Martha  G.   (1) 

Exec.  Dir..  Washington  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  254  N. 
Main  St.,  Washington. 

ANDERSON,  Herbert  (4  &  5) 

Home  Teacher,  Lancaster  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  506 
W.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster. 

ANGELIS.  Edward  M.   (4) 

Home  Teacher,  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  Off. 
f/t  Blind,  17  S.  Front  St..  Harrisburg. 

BACHMAN,  Mrs.  Norma  L.   (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lancaster  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  506  W. 
Walnut  St.,  Lancaster. 

BAILEY.  Edna  Davis  (2) 

Disability  Examiner,  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare, 
Off.  f/t  Blind,  Health  &  Welfare  Bldg.,  Har- 
risburg. 

BALL.  Martha  J.  (2) 

Peripatologist,  Greater  Pittsburgh  Guild  f/t 
Blind,  5231  Centre  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  32. 

BARMISH,  Max  (3) 

Caseworker  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare, 
Off.  f/t  Blind,  1400  Spring  Garden  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

BARNETT,  David  U.   (2) 

Bus.  Enterprise  Dept.  Agent,  Off.  f/t  Blind, 
601  Baldwin  Bldg.,  Erie. 

BARNITZ,  Charles  F.  (3) 

Caseworker  II,  Off.  f/t  Blind,  1213— 14th  Ave., 
Altoona. 

BAUMAN,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  (2) 

Psychologist  and  Co-Director,  Personnel  Re- 
search (and  Guidance)  Center,  1604  Spruce 
St.,  Philadelphia  3. 

BECK,  Mrs.  Jenny  M.   (5) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Volunteer  Services  f/t  Blind. 
332  S.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia  7. 

BEISTLINE,  Ralph  (2) 

Industrial  Counsulant,  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare 
Off.  f/t  Blind,  Health  &  Welfare  Bldg.,  Har- 
risburg. 

BOGARDUS,   Raymond  D.    (2)    Rehab.   Counselor 
Off.  f/t  Blind,  601  Baldwin  Bldg.,  Erie. 

BOWMAN,  Mrs.  Marjorie  E.   (3) 

Caseworker.  Off.  f/t  Blind— Dept.  Pub.  Wel- 
fare. 521  S.  Off.  Bldg.,  Harrisburg. 

BOWSER,  Arnold  L. 

Home  Teacher,  Chester  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  11  S. 
1st  Ave.,  Coatesville. 

BOYER,  Blanch   (3)  ,^    ^^,   ^^. 

Home  Visitor,  Cambria  Co.  Br..  PAB,  301  Vine 
St.,  Johnstown. 

BRAV,  Dr.  Solomon  S.   (6)  ,    ^^     , 

Member.  Adv.  Committee,  Off.  f/t  Blind,  Dept. 
of  Pub.  Welfare,  Harrisburg. 

BRUNSKI.  Joseph  A.   (2) 

Rehab.  Counselor.   lOVa  W.  Main  St.,  Wanamie. 

BURR,  Mrs.  Helen   (Charles)    (3) 

Home  Teacher,  Off.  f/t  Blind,  Health  &  Wel- 
fare Bldg.,  Harrisburg. 

CABELLY,  Morris  M.   (2) 

Voc.  Rehab.  Counselor,  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare, 
Off.  f/t  Blind,  Miners  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre. 
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CALDWELL,  Herbert  C,  Jr.  (1) 

Adm.    Officer,    Dept.    of    Pub.    Welfare,    Health 

&  Welfare  Bldg.,  HaiTisburg. 
CAUFFMAN,  Josef  G.   (1) 

Prin.,     Overbrook     School     f/t     Blind.     64th     & 

Malvern  Ave.,  Philadelphia  51. 
CHRISTMAN,  Mrs.  Henry  R.  (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Berks    Co.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    2020 

Hampden  Blvd.,  Reading. 
COLLINS,  Dorothy  (3) 

Home  Teacher,  116  Hampton  Rd.,  Upper  Darby. 
COMSTOCK,  Gladys   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Northhampton    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    129 

E.  Broad  St.,  Bethlehem. 
CONTIE,  A.  T.  J.   (6) 

Main    and   Co.    Commerce   Bldg.,    Harrisburg. 
CRAIG,  Mrs.  Paul  C.   (6^ 

1934  Old  Wyomissing  Rd.,  Wyomissingr. 
CRAWFORD.  Margaret   (3) 

Home    Teacher,    447    S.    57th    St.,    Philadelphia 

43. 
CROFT,  Gerel  E.   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Bedford    Br.,    PAB,    209    W.     Pitt 

St.,  Bedford. 
CURTIN,  Neale  R.   (2) 

Exec.  Dir.,   Pa.  Working  Home  f/t  Blind,   36th 

&  Lancaster  Ave.,  Philadelphia  4. 
DAVIS,  Rev.  Donald  A.   (3) 

761  Academy  Ter.,  Sharon  Hill. 
DeANGELIS,  William   (1) 
Mg.   Dir.,  Delaware  Co.   Br.,   PAB,    100   W.    15th 

St.,  Chester. 
DeFABBO.  Frank   (2) 

Rehab.   Counselor,   Dept.   Pub.   Welfare,   Pa.   St. 

Council  f/t  Blind,  601  G.  Daniel  Baldwrin  Bldg.. 

Erie. 
DIEHL,  William  H.   (2) 

Rehab.  Counselor,   St.   Council  f/t   Blind,   Room 

366,  Miners  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
EVANCIC.  Anthony  H.   (4) 

Teacher,    W.    Pa.     School    for    Blind    Children, 

201    N.   Bellefield   Ave.,    Pittsburgh    13. 

EVANS.  Walter   (3) 

Caseworker,     St.     Off.     f/t     Blind,     1213— 14th 
Ave.,  Altoona. 
*FELDMAN.  Leon   (2) 

Voc.  Rehab.  Counsultant.  Dept.  of  Pub.  Wel- 
fare, Health  &  Welfare  Bldg.,   Harrisburg. 

FELTENBERGER.  Richard  (3) 
2207  E.  Lawn,  Erie. 

FIREOVED,  Jack  A.   (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Philadelphia  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  100 
E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44. 

FORWARD,  Sophy  Louise  (3) 

Home    Teaching     Counsulant,     Off.     f/t     Blind, 
Dept.     of     Pub.     Welfare,     Health     &     Welfare 
Bldg.,  Harrisburg. 
tFRANKS,  Gladys  C.   (5) 

Libr.  I,  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Dept. 
f/t  Blind,  17th  &  Spring  Garden  Sts.,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

FRANZEL.  Adeline   (5) 

Head  Libr.,  Library  f/t  Blind,  17th  &  Spring 
Gardens  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

GALLAGHER,  Michael  A.   (2) 

Consultant,  Bus.  Enterprises,  Dept.  of  Pub. 
Welfare,  Off.  f/t  Blind,  Health  &  Welfare 
Bldg.,  Harrisburg. 

GALLAGHER,  William  F.   (2) 

Dir.  of  Rehab.,  Greater  Pittsburgh  Guild  f/t 
Blind,   5231    Centre   Ave.,    Pittsburgh   32. 

GIBBONS,  Ellen   (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Wilkes-Barre  Br.,  PAB,  35  E. 
Union  St.,  Wilkes-Barre. 

GIDEON,  Mrs.  Henry  J.   (I) 

Dir.,  Church  Work  Among  Blind,  Episcopal 
Community  Services,  225  S.  3rd  St.,  Philadel- 
phia 6. 


GLICKSON,  Harry  (5) 

pif+='— n-h  Br.,  PAB,  308  S.  Craig  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh 13.  )fSl 

GNADE,  Margaret  (3) 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Worker,  Pittsburgh 
Br.,   PAB,    308   S.   Craig   St.,    Pittsburgh    13. 

GOLDBERG,  Mrs.  Marcella  G.   (1) 

Dir.,  Welfar"  Services,  Pittsburgh  Br.,  PAB, 
308  S.  Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh  13. 

GORDON,  Edwin  W. 

Dist.  Mgr.,  Dept.  Pub.  Welfare  Off.  f/t  Blind, 
St.   Off.   Bldg.,  300  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22. 

GRAHAM,  Hilda  (3) 

Home  Teacher.  Delaware  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  100 
W.  15th  St.,  Chester. 

GREAVES,  Dr.  Jessie  Royer   (4) 

Prin.  &  Chairman  of  Advisory  Bd.,  Royer- 
Grepves  School  f/t  Blind,  118  S.  Valley  Rd., 
Paoli. 

HAHN,  Louis  M.   (2) 

Bus.  Enterprises  Program,  Pa.  Dept.  of  Wel- 
fare, Off.  f/t  Blind,  356  Miners  Natl.  Bank 
Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre. 

HAMILTON,  J.  Paul   (2) 

Rehab.  Counselor  St.  Off.  f/t  Blind,  300  Liberty 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22. 
*HARRISON,  Philip  N.   (1) 

2308   Chestnut   St.,   Harrisburg. 

HARRISON,  Mrs.  Philip  N.   (5) 
2308  Chestnut  St.,  Harrisburg. 

HAYWISER,  Dorothy  (3) 

Caseworker,  Pittsburgh  Br.,  PAB,  308  S.  Craig 
St.,  Pittsburgh  13. 

HEEREMANS,  Harold  W.   (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Hazelton    Br.,    PAB,    571    Alter   St., 
Hazleton. 
*HEIM,  George  W.  ( 1 ) 

Exec.  Dir..  Mercer  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  69  S.  Oak- 
land Ave.,  Sharon. 

HENRY,  Reginald  D.   (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Chester   Co.    Br.,    PAB,   71    S.   First 

Ave.,  Coatesville. 
HERR,  John  E.   (4) 

136  Oakland  Ave.,  Greensburg. 
HORST,  John  A.   (1) 

Dist.    Mgr.,    Off.    f/t    Blind,    356    Miners    Natl. 

Bank  Bldg.,  Altoona. 
HOUSTON,  Roger  R.   (2) 

Voc.     Rehabil.     Counselor     I,     Dept     of     Pub. 

Welfare,  Rm.  521,  S.  Off.  Bldg.,  Harrisburg. 
HUME,  Thelma  M.   (3) 

Home    Teacher.    Mercer    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    69    S. 

Oakland  Ave.,  Sharon. 

HUTCHISON,  Virgil  M.   (3) 

Caseworker  Off.  f/t  Blind,  300  Liberty  Ave., 
Pittsburgh  22. 

HYLBERT,  Dr.  Kenneth  (2) 

Dir.,  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh  Rehab.  Counseling 
Project,   420   McAllister  Hall,   University   Park. 

lACURTO,  Vincent  J.   (2) 

Altoona  Dist.  Mgr.,  Off.  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  Pub. 
Welfare,  1213— 14th  Ave.,  Altoona. 

lOOCA,  Amol   (2  &  3) 

Home  Teacher,  Off,  f/t  Blind,  300  Liberty 
Ave.,   St.    Off.    Bldg.,    Pittsburgh   22. 

JAMES,  William  K.   (2) 

Rehab.      Counselor,      Off.      f/t     Blind,      1912-14 

Eighth  Ave.,  Altoona. 

JENKINS,  June 

407  Elizabeth  St.,  Munhall. 

JOHNSON,  Margaret  (3) 

Home  Teacher,  Westmoreland  Co.  Br.,  PAB, 
103  Alexander  Ave.,  Greensburg. 

KENNEDY,  Charles  J.   (2) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Dept.  of  Welfare,  Off.  f/t 
Blind,    300    Liberty   Ave.,    Pittsburgh    22. 
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KERSTETTER,  Newton   (1) 

Exec.     Dir..     Lower     Susquehanna     Br.,     PAB, 

241  Chestnut  St.,  Sunbury. 
KLINE,  Mrs.  Claudia   (3) 

Prevention    Worker,    Juniata    Fdn.    Br.,    PAB, 

P.  O.  Box  53,  658  Valley  St.,  Lewistown. 
KLOSS,  Dr.  Alton  G.  (4) 

Supt.,   W.   Pa.   School  for  Blind  Children,   Bay- 
ard St.  at  Bellefield,  Pittsburgh  13. 
KNIGHT,  Robert  C. 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Off.    f/t   Blind,    1400    Spring 

Garden  St.,  Philadelphia. 
KORN,  Mrs.  Muriel  G.  (4) 

Auxiliary    Prin.,    School    Dist.    of    Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia. 
LABAW,  Frank  M.,  Jr.  (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lycoming  Co.  Assn.  f/  Blind,  PAB, 

901  Memorial  Ave.,  Williamsport. 
LACKNER,  Rev.  Paul  M.   (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,   Greater  Pittsburgh  Guild  f/t  Blind, 

5231  Centre  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  32. 
LANDIS,  Marianne  B.   (3) 

Caseworker,    St.    Off.   f/t   Blind,    St.    Off.    Bldg., 

Pittsburgh  22. 
LINDBERG,  Frederick  C.   (1) 

Dir.    of   Rehab.    &    Soc.    Service,    Dept.    of   Pub. 

Welfare,    Rm.     104,    Health    &    Welfare    Bldg., 

Harrisburg. 
McDonald,  Wllliam  H.   (1) 

18  Rosemont  Ave.,  Norristown. 
McELWEE,  Joseph  C.   (3) 

Caseworker,    Off.    f/t    Blind,    356    Miners    Natl. 

Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
McGAUGHEY,  Mrs.  Byronetta  A.  (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,   Fayette  Co.   Assn.   f/t  Blind,   PAB, 

51  N.  Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  Uniontown. 
McGURK,  Ross  (2) 

Equipment  Specialist,  Dept.  of  Blind,  Rm.   110, 

Health  &  Welfare  Bldg.,  Harrisburg. 
McMICHAEL,  John  E.   (2) 

Beaver    Falls    Br.,    PAB,    616— 4th    St.,    Beaver 

Falls. 
McRAE,  George  (3) 

Home    Teacher,    Delaware    Co.    Br.,    PAB,     100 

W.   15th   St.,   Chester. 
MARK,  W.  A.   (1) 

Adm..    Blind   Services,    Dept.    of    Pub.    Welfare, 

S.    Off.    Bldg.,   Rm.    521,    Harrisburg. 
MARSERO,  Frank  (6) 

Delaware     Co.     Br.,     PAB,     100     W.     15th     St., 

Chester. 
MASONHEIMER,  Dr.  W.  C.  (6) 

Pres.,    Lehigh    Co.    Br.,    PAB,     1314    Hamilton 

St.,  Allentown. 
MILLER,  LaVerne  Grant 

Co.  Off.  of  Special  Educ,  Coulter  Ave.,  Greens- 
burg. 
MILLER,  Ray  A.   (2) 

239  Atwood  St.,  Pittsburgh. 
MOHLER,  John  B.   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Venango    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    106    W. 

1st  St.,  Oil  City. 

MONTEITH,  William  J.   (2) 

Casework  Analyst,  Off.  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of 
Pub.  Welfare,  Health  &  Welfare  Bldg.,  Har- 
risburg. 

MORGRET.  Charles  H.   (1) 

1402  Justine  St.,  Pittsburgh  4. 

MORROW,  Donald  G.   (1) 

Asst.  Mgr.,  Off.  f/t  Blind,  300  Liberty  Ave., 
Pittsburgh  22. 

MULDOON,  John  F.,  Ph.D.,  M.P.H. 

Psychologist,  Greater  Pittsburgh  Guild  f/t 
Blind,  5231  Centre  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  32. 

MURRAY.  Wm.  H.,  Sr.   (1) 

Exec.  Dir..  York  Co.  Blind  Center,  227  E. 
Philadelphia  St.,  York. 


*NORMAN,  Gladys  K.   (3) 

113  Roberta  Ave.,  Collingdale. 
NOWAK,  Edward  J.  (3) 

Rehab.     Counselor,     Off.     f/t    Blind,     Dept.     of 

Pub.    Welfare,    366    Miner's    Natl.    Bank    Bldg., 

Wilkes-Barre. 
O'HARA,  Richard  M.   (2) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Off.    f/t    Blind,    300    Liberty 

Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22. 
ORISTAGLIO,  Ercole  J.   (2) 

Employment  Counselor,   Philadelphia  Assn.   f/t 

Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44. 
PEARLMAN,  Hannah  R.   (3) 

Social   Caseworker,    Off.   f/t   Blind,   300   Liberty 

Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22. 
PORTER,  Mrs.  Ann  (3) 

2568  Beverly  Dr.,  Washington. 
POWELL,  William  T.  (1) 

Dist.   Mgr.,   Dept.   of   Pub.   Welfare.   603   Daniel 

Baldwin  Bldg.,  Erie. 
*PUGH,  Nance  (1) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Tri-County     Br.,     PAB,     2336     N. 

3rd  St.,  Hai-risburg. 
RAFFAELE,  Frank  D.   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    PAB.    319    N.    Jefferson    St.,    New 

Castle. 
REED,  Harold  C,  Jr.   (1) 

Accountant,    Delaware    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    100    W. 

15th  St.,  Chester. 
REID,  Dr.  L.  Leon  (2) 

Asso.     Professor,     Dept.     of     Social     Educ.     & 

Rehab.,     1017     C.     L.,     Univ.     of     Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh  13. 

RIDER,  John  S.  (6) 

Field   Worker   f/t    Blind,    Lycoming    Co.    Assn. 

f/t   Blind,   PAB,   901   Memorial  Ave..   Williams- 
port. 
RILLEY,  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  (6) 

Moderator,     Catholic     Guild     f/t     Blind,     1819 

Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 
ROBERTS,  Mrs.  J.  F.  (5) 

V.      P.     Transcriber,     Volunteer     Services     f/t 

Blind,  332  S.  13th  St..  Philadelphia  7. 
*RODERICK,  James  E.  (1) 

Exec.     Dir.,    Blair    Center    Br.,     PAB,     1912-14 

8th  Ave.,  Altoona. 
ROTH,  Sister  Sue  (1) 

Consultant     t/t     Blind     &     Partially     Sighted, 

Lutheran    Bd.    of    Inner   Missions,    2800    Queen 

Lane,  Germantown. 
ROWELL,  Mary  Elizabeth   (3) 

Caseworker,  Pittsburgh  Br.,  PAB,  308  S.  Craig 

St.,  Pittsburgh  13. 
RUSLANDER,  S.  Leo  (6) 

Secy,  of  Bd.,  5301  Fairoaks  St.,  Pittsburgh  17. 

SHIPLEY,  George  E.   (2) 

Rehab.     Specialist,     Delaware     Co.     Br.,     PAB, 

100-106  W.  15th  St.,  Chester. 

SHOEMAKER,  Carl  (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Juniata  Fdn.  Br.,  PAB,  P.  O.  Box 
53,  658  Valley  St.,  Lewistown. 

SIEWIERSKI,  Julian  (2) 

Rehab.  Counselor  Off.  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of  Pub. 
Welfare,  1400  Spring  Garden  St.,  Philadelphia 
30. 

SMITH,  Charles  (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Montgomery  Co.  Assn.  f/t  Blind, 
704  W.  Marshall  St.,  Norristown. 

SMYTH,    Raymond,   Jr.    (1) 

Asst.  Mng.  Dir.,  Delaware  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  100- 
106  W.  15th  St.,  Chester. 

SOLOMON,  Edward  (2) 

Equipment  Specialist,  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare, 
Off.  f/t  Blind,  Health  &  Welfare  Bide.,  Har- 
risburg. 

STANCLIFF,  Dr.  Richard  H.  (6) 
301  W.  10th  St..  Erie. 
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STRASSMAN,  J..  M.D.  (2) 

1113 — 12th  Ave.,  Altoona. 
STROUD.  Rosemarie  (3) 

Caseworker,    Dept.    of    Pub.    Welfare,    Off.    f/t 

Blind,  1213 — 14th  Ave.,  Altoona. 
STYMIEST,  Mrs.  Ruth  A.   (1) 

Exec.    Secy.,    Bucks    Co.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    171 

S.  Main  St.,  Doylestown. 
SUSMAN,  Mrs.  Milton  K.  (2) 

Instr.,     Greater     Pittsburgh     Guild     f/t     Blind, 

Rehab.    Center,    5231    Centre    Ave.,    Pittsburgh 

32. 
SYKES,  Allen  (2) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Off.    f/t    Blind,    1213— 14th 

Ave.,  Altoona. 
VARSACI,  Vincent  J. 

Employment   Counselor,    Philadelphia   Assn.    f/t 

Blind,   100  E.   Price  St.,   Philadelphia  44. 
WAFFA,  Joseph   (2) 

Instr..    Sensory    Training    &    Fencing.    Greater 

Pittsburgh  Guild  f/t  Blind.  Rehab.  Center,  5231 

Centre  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  32. 
WAGNER,  Viola  V.  (3) 

Social    Worker.    Off.    f/t    Blind.    Dept.    of    Pub. 

Welfare.    300   Liberty   Ave..    Pittsburgh   22. 
WALTERS.  Eugene  F.   (2) 

Counselor-Bus.      Enterprises.      Off.     f/t     Blind, 

Dept.    of    Pub.    Welfare,    1400    Spring    Garden 

St.,  Philadelphia  30. 
WARD,  G.  Ernest  (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Lehigh    Co.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    614 

N.  13th  St..  Allentown. 
WARD,  Robert  C.  (3) 

Caseworker,    Dept.    of    Pub.    Welfare,     601     G. 

Daniel  Baldwin  Bldg.,  Erie. 
WEAKLAND,  Faber  C,  Jr.  (2) 

Bus.  Enterprises  Counselor,  Off.  f/t  Blind,  1213 

— 14th  Ave.,  Altoona. 
WEBBER,  Russell  O.  (1) 

Dist.    Mgr.,    Dept.    of    Pub.    Welfare    Off.    f/t 

Blind,   1400   Spring   Garden   St.,   Philadelphia. 

WILLETT,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.   (1) 

301  Vine  St.,  Johnstown. 
WOLFE,  Richard  R.   (2) 

Rehab.     Counselor    Off.     f/t    Blind,     1213— 14th 

Ave.,  Altoona. 
YODER,  Norman,  Ph.D.   (1) 

Commissioner,  Off.  f/t  Blind,  Health  &  Welfare 

Bldg.,  Harrisburg. 
ZELONIS,  Edward  A.  (2) 

Bus.    Enterprises    Agent.    Off.    f/t    Blind,    Dept. 

of    Pub.    Welfare.    Rm.    356.    Miner's    National 

Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
ZELNOSKY.  Richard  J.   (2) 

Rehab.    Counselor.    Off.    f/t    Blind.    1213— 14th 

Ave..  Altoona. 
ZERR.  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.   (3) 

Caseworker,  Dept.  Pub.  Welfare,  Off.  f/t  Blind, 

Broad  &  Spring  Garden  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 


RHODE  ISLAND   (6) 

CHERLIN,  Mary  J.   (5) 

Teacher,  R.  I.  St.  Bur.  f/t  Blind.  1  Washington 
Ave..  Providence  3. 

GROSSMAN.  Evelyn  M.   (3) 

Home    Teacher,    R.    I.    St.    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    24 
Exchange  PL,  Providence. 

HOLLOW  AY.  Mrs.  Ethel  S.  (3) 

Field  Worker,  R.  I.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  39  Arcade 
Bldg.,  Providence  3. 

LUMSDEN,  Mrs.  James  L.  (6) 

Council    Member,     R.    I.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,     39 
Arcade  Bldg..  Providence  3. 

PRINCE,  Mrs.  Evelyn  C.  (3) 

Casework  Supr.,  R.  I.  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  1  Wash- 
ington Ave.,  Providence  3. 


WORDEN,  Mrs.  Helen  W.  (1) 

Exec.    Secy.,   R.    I.   Assn.   f/t   Blind,    39    Arcade 
Bldg.,  Providence  3. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  (2) 

CROFT.  Reverend  A.  D.  (1) 

Pres..    Assn.   o/t    Blind   of   S.    C.    1501    Confed- 
erate Ave.,   P.   O.  Box  2,  Columbia. 

KOESTER,  Thomas  F.,  Jr.  (1) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Assn.     f/t     Blind,     Old     Citadel, 
Charleston. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA   (15) 

AMAN,  Delbert  K.  (3) 

Rehab.     Counselor,     S.     D.     Service    t/t    Blind, 

Pierre. 
AUCH,  Arnold  (2) 

S.     D.     Service     t/t     Blind,     109     W.     8th     St., 

Sioux  Falls, 
i  HANSON,  Howard  H.  (1) 

Dir.,   S.   D.   Service  f/t   Blind,   New   Off.   Bldg., 

Pierre. 
HOLM,   Patricia  R. 

S.    D.    Service    t/t    Blind    &    Visually    Handi- 
capped, Capitol  Bldg..  Pierre. 
HYDE.  Charles  Lee  (6) 

100  W.  Capitol  Ave.,  Pierre. 
ILLIG,  Dr.  Karl  M. 

423  S.  Pierre  St.,  Pierre. 
JENSON,  Dr.  A.  L. 

Milbank. 
KERSHNER,  Dr.  C.  M.  (6) 

Medical   &    Ophthalmological   Consultant,    S.   D. 

Service  t/t  Blind,  Brookings. 
LARSEN,  LeRoy  C.   (2) 

Rehab.    Counselor,   S.   D.   Service  t/t  Blind,   St. 

Off.  Bldg.,  Pierre. 
MELHOFF,  Raymond 

Box  1053,  Aberdeen. 
MOODIE.  John 

Homestake  Mining  Co..  Lead. 
SCHUMAKER.  Dr.  V.  F. 

103  E.  Capitol.  Pierre. 
SIMONSON,  Rev.  Sterling  H.  (5) 

Exec.  Dir..  Amer.  Lutheran  Church.   P.  O.  Box 

713,  Sioux  Falls. 
WICK,  Dr.  Ralph 

810  Mountain  View,  Rapid  City. 
WRAY,  Douglas  P. 

S.    D.    Service    t/t    Blind     &    Visually    Handi- 
capped, Capitol  Bldg.,  Pierre. 


TENNESSEE    (42) 

*Alford,  Milton  M.   (2) 

Counselor,   Dept.   Pub.  Welfare,  Div.   f/t  Blind, 

407  High  St.,  Chattanooga. 
*ARMSTRONG,  Martha   (6) 

Sr.     Stenographer.     Dept.     Pub.     Welfare,     Div. 

f/t  Blind,  407  High  St.,  Chattanooga. 

*  ASHLEY.  Mrs.  J.  T.   (6) 

210  W.  Newberry  St..  Chattanooga. 

BOUNDS.  Dr.  George  W..  Jr.   (6) 
1211  21st  Ave.,  S.,  Nashville. 

BRANDON.  Mason   (1) 
Box  156.  Woodbury. 

CAMPBELL.  Ernest  E.  (4) 

Home  Teacher.   Rehab,   f/t  Blind,   Rm.   302.   St. 
Off.  Bldg..  Knoxville  16. 

COOK.  Mrs.  George  (6) 

Cook  Matress  Co.,  Short  St.,  Athens. 

CRABTREE,  Miss  Graham  (6) 
4807  Alabama  Ave.,  Chattanooga. 
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fDAY,  David  Lee  (2) 

Supv.,    Home    Teaching    &    Sight    Conservation, 
Rehab,  f/t  Blind,   303  St.   Off.   Bldg.,  Nashville. 
ENGLAND,  Thurman  R.   (2) 

Counselor,     St.     Dept.     of    Pub.    Welfare,     1711 
Church  St.,  Nashville. 
tFERRELL.  William  J.   (2) 

Supv..    Rehab.    Tenn.    Dept.    Pub.    Welfare,    303 
St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Nashville. 
*FORD,  Dr.  A.  C.   (6) 

718  Belvoir  Ave.,  Chattanooga. 
FORD,  Mrs.  Louise 

101  Robinson  Apts.,  Chattanooga. 
*FROST,  Hon.  Chester   (6) 

Judge,    Hamilton    Co.,    Co.    Court    House,    Chat- 
tanooga. 
*HARTON,  Mrs.  Mary  E.   (3) 

Home  Teacher,   Div.   of  Services   f/t  Blind,   202 
Crook  Blvd.,  Jackson. 
HENNESSEE,  Linda   (2) 

Jr.  Stenographer,  Tenn.  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare, 
407  High  St.,  Chattanooga. 
HORTON,  Dr.  Glenn  E.   (2) 

Suite    C,     Medical     Center     Bldg.,     774     Adams 
Ave.,  Memphis  5. 
LAWRENCE,  Dr.  G.  Allen   (6) 

637  Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Nashville. 
LEE,  Harry  G.   (6) 

1726  Georgian  Dr.,  Memphis. 
McCORMACK,  James  V.   (3) 

Home    Teacher,    Services    f/t    Blind,    Dept.     of 
Welfare,    1711    Church    St.,    Nashville    3. 
McKEE,  Dr.  Thomas  P.   (61 

207  E.  Watauga  Ave.,  Johnson  City. 
MacLEOD,  Earle  H.   (5) 

Dir.    of    Pub.    Relations,    "The    Upper    Room," 
1908  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville  5. 
*MENUSKIN,  Annie  (6) 

P.  O.  Box  535,  Chattanooga. 
*MILLER.  Harry  (6) 

Fort  Wood  Apts.,  Chattanooga. 
MONTGOMERY,  Dr.  John  L.   (6) 

616  W.  Hill  Ave.,  Knoxville. 
MORGAN,  Floyd   (2) 

Placement    Specialist,    Services    f/t    Blind,    303 
St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Nashville. 
*MORRIS,  Mrs.  Maynie  Bess  (6) 
Obion. 
MOSS,  Verla   (2) 

304  Shawnee  Trail,  Chattanooga. 
*ORRELL,  F.  W.   (6) 

5209  Alabama  Ave.,  Chattanooga. 
*PATTEN,  Z.  Cratter  (6) 

406  N.  Palisades  Dr.,  Signal  Mountain. 
'•PICKERING,  Eddie  (6) 
Boaz  St.,  Athens. 
PINKSTON,  William  C.   (2) 

Counselor,    Tenn.    Dept.   of   Pub.   Welfare,    1711 
Church  St.,  Nashville. 
POTTS,  Dr.  J.  Manning  (5) 

Editor,    'The   Upper  Room,"    1908    Grand   Ave., 
Nashville  5. 

*RIDGWAY,  Gladys   (3) 

Home  Teacher,  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  Services 

f/t  Blind,  407  High  St.,  Chattanooga. 
ROWE,  Dr.  Fred  A.   (6) 

Mid-State  Medical  Center,  Nashville. 
SCOTT,  Mrs.  C.  Frank  (1) 

Commissioner    of    Pub.    Welfare,    204    St.    Off. 

Bldg.,  Nashville. 
*SISKIN.  A.  Mose  (6) 

1214  E.  Dallas  Rd.,  Chattanooga. 
*SISKIN,  Garrison   (6) 

639  Battery  PL,  Chattanooga. 

SLATTEN,  Robert  L.   (2) 

Counselor,   Tenn.   Dept.   of  Welfare,   Rehab,   f/t 
Blind,  1711  Church  St.,  Nashville. 


SMITH,  Dr.  Henry  Carroll  (6) 

637   Medical  Arts   Bldg.,  Nashville. 
WESTOVER,  Grover  W.,  Jr.   (2) 

Counselor  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  Pub.  Welfare,  Blind 

Services  Section,  214  Crook  Bldg.,  Jackson. 
WILSON,  Joe  M.   (6) 

207  W.  Watauga  Ave.,  Johnson  City. 

TEXAS    (43) 

ALSUP,  Lon  E.   (1) 

Exec.     Dir.,    Texas     Com.     f/t    Blind,     St.     Off. 
Bldg.,  Austin  14. 
ARNOLD,  Preston  G.   (2) 

Placement    Counselor,    Texas    Com.    f/t    Blind, 
2533  McKinney  Ave.,  Dallas. 
BAKER,  J.  C.   (1) 

Industrial,      Lighthouse      f/t      Blind,      912      W. 
Broadway,  Fort  Worth. 
BEESON,  Mrs.  Jimmie  Lynn 

Home     Teacher,     Texas     Com.     f/t     Blind,     566 
M  &  M  Bldg.,  Houston. 
BLAKESLEE,  Clessia  V.   (2) 

Coordinator,    Rehab.    Center    f/t    Blind,    Texas 
Lions  Camp,  Box  247,  Kerrville. 
BOWMAN,  B.  H.   (2) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Texas  Com.  f/t  Blind,  lOOSVo 
—13th  St.,  Lubbock. 
CHILDRES,   Truett    (2) 

Counselor,   Texas   Com.   f/t   Blind,    566    M    &    M 
Bldg.,  Houston. 
COUNTZ,  Mrs.  Agnes   (6) 

P.  O.  Box  2325,  Capital  Sta.,  Austin  11. 
DAVIDSON,  Oscar  C.   (2) 

Placement    Counselor,    Texas    Com.    f/t    Blind, 
2309  Tower  Life  Bldg.,  San  Antonio. 
FOSTER,  William  H.   (2) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Texas  Com.   f/t  Blind,  216% 
W.  Erwin  St.,  Tyler. 
GLOVER,  Ovalee  (2) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Texas  Com.  f/t  Blind,  554 
S.  Summit,  Winchester  House,  Unit  116,  Fort 
Worth. 

GOETSCH,  Lawrence  (2) 

Placement    Counselor,    Texas    Com.    f/t    Blind, 

101  N.  Chaparral,  Corpus  Christi. 
GREENE,  Randolph  H.   (2) 

Placement    Counselor,    Texas    Com.    f/t    Blind, 

3810  29th  St.,  Lubbock. 
GRIERSON,  Ray   (3) 

2402  Rio  Grande,  Austin. 
HAFLEY,  Floyd  T.   (2) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Texas    Com    f/t    Blind,   2309 

Tower  Life  Bldg.,  San  Antonio. 
LAWSON,  Billy  E.   (2) 

Placement    Counselor,    Texas    Com.    f/t    Blind, 

566  M  &  M  Bldg.,  Houston. 
LEWIS,  Mrs.  Willie  Fay  (3) 

Home  Teacher,   Texas   Com.    f/t   Blind,    912   W. 

Broadway,  Fort  Worth. 

MILLSAP,  Sam  D.   (1) 

4616  Creekmoor,  San  Antonio. 

OSWALT,  Mrs.  Stacy  W.   (1  &  3) 

Exec.  Dir..  Dallas  Services  for  Blind  Children, 
3802  Cole  Ave.,  Dallas  4. 

PETERSON,  Peter  J.  (2) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Texas  Com.  f/t  Blind,  1630 
Brownlee  Rd.,  Corpus  Christi. 

tRANKIN,  Mrs.  Sammie  K.   (3) 

Home  Teacher,  Texas  Com.  f/t  Blind,  201  E. 
14th  St.,  Austin. 

RIEDEL,  Mrs.  W.  A.   (6) 

3403-B  Glenview  Ave.,  Austin  3. 

RIELEY,  Richard  R.  ,,      x,,-    ^      ,,.oa 

Home  Teacher,  Texas  Com.  f/t  Blind,  1630 
Brownlee  Rd.,  Rm.  205,  Corpus  Christi. 
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ROBERTSON,  Frank   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Texas    Lions    League    for    Crippled 

Children,  Box  247,  Kerrville. 
*ROUGAGNAC,  Mrs.  Geraldine  (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Houston-Harris    Co.   Lighthouse   f/t 

Blind.  3530  W.  Dallas,  Houston. 
ROWSER,  Mrs.  Edwin  M.   (6) 

Bookkeeper,     Lighthouse     f/t     Blind,     912     W. 

Broadway,  Fort  Worth. 
RUSSELL,  Dr.  Dan  A.,  Sr. 

Ophthalmologist,     429-32     Medical     Arts     Bldg., 

San  Antonio  5. 
SCALES,  Miss  Nell 

Vending     Stand     Operator,     Texas     Com.     f/t 

Blind,  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Austin. 
SMITH,  Lynton  A.   (2) 

Placement    Counselor,    Texas    Com.    f/t    Blind, 

2 16 1/2  W.  Erwin,  Tyler. 
SPARKMAN,  Lloyd 

Dir.    of    Social    Services,    Dallas    County    Assn. 

f/t  Blind.  4306  Capitol  Ave.,  Dallas  4. 
SPIELER,  Henry  C.   (2) 

2533  McKinney,  Dallas. 
SUWAL,  Sara  (2) 

Home     Teacher,     Lighthouse     f/t     Blind,     4306 

Capitol  Ave.,  Dallas  4. 
*TAYLOR,  Reginald  (6) 

P.  O.  Box  342,  Columbus. 
TIPPS,  A.  B.   (2) 

Supv.,  Field  Operations,  Texas  Com.  f/t  Blind, 

St.  Off.  Bldg.,  201  E.  14th  St.,  Austin. 
TIPPS,  Mrs.  A.  B.   (4) 

Teacher     of     Homemaking,     Texas     School     f/t 

Blind,  Austin  5. 
*THOMPSON,  Asher  (6) 

P.  O.  Drawer  1710,  Lubbock. 
TYLER,  Eugene  (2) 

Placement    Counselor,    Texas    Com.    f/t    Blind, 

1809  N.  Congress,  Austin. 

WEBB,  Lillian  J.   (3) 

315  W.  7th  St.,  Austin  1. 

WEBB,  Mrs.  Pat  (3) 

Home    Teacher,     Texas    Com.    f/t    Blind,    2309 
Tower  Life  Bldg.,  San  Antonio. 

*WEBER,  Charles  O.,  Jr.   (1) 

Bus.    Mgr.,    Travis    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    2101    S. 
Lamar,  Austin  13. 

•WEBER.  Mrs.  Charles  O.,  Sr.   (1) 

Dir.,    Travis    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    2101    S.    Lamar, 
Austin  13. 

WILHITE,  G.  W.   (2) 

Supv.,  Texas  Com.  f/t  Blind,  316  St.  Off.  Bldg., 
Austin. 

YOUNG,  Mrs.  Julia   (2) 

Special  Placement  Repr.,  Texas  Com.  f/t  Blind, 
St.  Off.  Bldg.,  201  E.  14th  St.,  Austin  14. 


UTAH   (5) 

tANDERSON,   Jesse    (5) 

Mgr.  Editor,  Publications  f/t  Blind,  See.  f/t 
Aid  o/t  Sightless,  1164  21st  St.,  Ogden. 

t CRATER,  Grover  T. 

2966  Hartford  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

JONES,  Irene  E.   (4) 

Home  Teacher,  Soc.  for  Aid  to  Sightless, 
Mormon  Church,  235  S.  2nd  E.,  Salt  Lake  City 
11. 

t PERRY,  Donald  W.   (1) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Utah  Com.  f/t  Blind,  309  E.  1st 
S.,  Salt  Lake  City  11. 

♦YEAMAN,  Jack  M.   (1) 

Casework  Supv.,  Utah  Com.  f/t  Blind,  309 
E.  1st  S..  Salt  Lake  City  11. 


VERMONT    (3) 

tCOLE,  Virginia  (1) 

Dir.,  Div.  of  Services  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of  Social 
Welfare,  128  State  St.,  Montpelier. 
LYON,  Mrs.  Margaret 

Consultant.    St.    Dept.    of    Social    Services,    Div. 
f/t  Blind,  128  State  St.,  Montpelier. 

PEAKES,  Robert  D. 

Workshop    Mgr.,    Div.     of    Services    f/t    Blind, 
660  Elm  St.,  Montpelier. 


VIRGINIA   (39) 

ACEY,  Alfred  E.  (2) 

Rehab.      Counselor,      Va.      Com.      f/t     Visually 
Handicapped,    3003    Parkwood    Ave.,    Richmond 
21. 
*BRANHAM,  Mrs.  Irene  (3) 

618  Sparrow  Rd.,  Norfolk  6. 
tBRAY,  Robert  S.  (5) 

Dumbarton,  Rt.  2,  Herndon. 

COLE,  Gladys   (3)  „      ^^ 

Home  Teacher,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Han- 
dicapped, 3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 

COPPAGE,  William  T.  (1)  ,       ^^ 

Asst.  Exec.  Dir.,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Han- 
dicapped, 3003   Parkwood  Ave.,   Richmond  21. 

CRAIG,  E.  H.   (3) 
Box  81,  Staunton. 

DAVIS,  Audrey  (2) 

Rehab.      Counselor,     Va.      Com.      f/t     Visually 
Handicapped,    3003    Parkwood    Ave.,    Richmond 
21. 
*DELBRIDGE,  Joseph  Billy  (1) 

St.  Mgr.  of  Canteen  Services,  Va.  Com.  f/t 
Visually  Handicapped,  P.  O.  Box  5393,  Rich- 
mond 20. 

DIAMOND,  Isabella  S.   (5) 

422  Undershill  PL,  Alexandria. 

ENGLISH,  Wm.  H.   (4) 

Prin.,  Va.  School  f/t  Blind,  Staunton. 

EPPS,  Mrs.  Helen  C.   (2) 

Supv.,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped, 
508  St.  James  St.,  Richmond  21. 

HAINES,  Alice  (3)  ^     .r       ,      t> 

Community  Services,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Box  403. 
Fairfax. 

HARDY,  Richard  E.   (2)  . 

Area  Supv.,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped,  3003   Parkwood  Ave.,   Richmond   21. 

HULL,  Vernon  L.   (2)  .  ,^   ^..       „ 

Supv..  Rehab.  Services,  Va.  Com,  f/t  Visually 
Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond 
21. 

♦INGRAM,  Elanor  M.   (1)  ^      ,. 

Adm.     Asst.,     Va.     Com.     f/t    Visually    Handi- 
capped,  3003   Parkwood  Ave.,   Richmond  21. 
JACKSON,  Mary  F.   (2) 

1206  S.  George  Mason  Dr.,  Arlington  4. 

*JACOBSON,  Jake  (6)  ^,.    ^      ^^^ 

Pres.,  Va.  Assn.  of  Workers  f/t  Blind,  414 
New  Kirn  Bldg.,  Portsmouth. 

♦JACOBSON.  Mrs.  Jake  (6) 

302  Lake  Circle  Dr.,  Portsmouth. 
JOHNSON,  Hazel  Helen  (3) 

Home  Teacher,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 156  Virginia  Ave.,  Danville. 

JOYNER,  Gordon  L.   (2) 

Supv.,  Bus.  Enterprises,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually 
Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond 
21. 

KORB,  Alfred  (5) 

Guston  Hall  Rd.,  Lorton. 

MacFARLAND,  Douglas,  Ph.D.   (1) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 
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MARVEL,  Vernon  E.   (5) 

Libr.,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped,  3003 
Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 

MECREDY,  Mrs.  Evelyn  K.   (3) 

Home  Teacher,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 

OSBORNE.  David  Franklin   (4) 

Supv.,  Educ.  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 

PARKER,  S.  E.   (1) 

Supt.,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped, 
P.  O.  Box  259,  Charlottesville. 

POWELL,  Dr.  Roy  R.  (3) 

3315  County  St.,  Portsmouth. 

SAUNDERS,  LeRoy  F.   (2) 

Supv.,  Diagnostic  Evaluation  Center,  Va.  Com. 
f/t    Visually    Handicapped,     P.     O.     Box     259, 
Charlottesville. 
iSCOTT.  Hugh  A.  (2) 

5113  Forest  Hill  Ave.,  Richmond. 

SEWARD,  Henry  C.   (2) 

Farm  Coordinator,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually 
Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond 
21. 

SMITH,  J.  Morrison   (2) 
4523  Crest  Lane,  McLean. 
*TRANT,  Carroll  S.   (6) 
London  Bridge. 

TUCKER,  Franklin  D.  R.   (4) 

Home  Teacher,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 508  St.  James  St.,  Richmond. 

WALLACE,  Mrs.  Sarah  (3) 

Home  Teacher,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 

WARD,  G.  A.   (1) 

Supv..  Bus.  Enterprises,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually 
Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond 
21. 

WARD,  Roy  J.   (3) 

Supv.  of  Home  Teachers,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually 
Handicapped,    3003    Parkwood    Ave.,    Richmond 
21. 
*  WATTS,  Lucian  Louis   (1) 

Treas.,  Va.  Assn.  of  Workers  f/t  Blind,  3007 
Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 

WIGGINS,  Joseph  Horace   (2) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Han- 
dicapped, 3003  Parkwood  Ave.,   Richmond  21. 

WRIGHT,  Mrs.  Zoe  H.   (5) 

5751  Sanger  Ave.,  Alexandria. 


WASHINGTON   (13) 

BRAKEL,  Mrs.  Valerie  (1) 

Supv.,     Services     f/t     Blind,     Dept.     of     Pub. 

Assistance    o/t    St.    of    Wash.,    Olympia. 
CARNEY.  Robert  W. 

Vending    Stand    Supv.,    St.    of    Wash.    Services 

f/t  Blind,  104— 12th  Ave.,  Seattle  22. 
CROWLEY.  Genevieve  (3) 

Dept.    of    Pub.    Assistance,    Services    f/t   Blind, 

104— 12th  Ave.,  Seattle  22. 
FRIES,  Emil  B.   (6) 

Instr.,  Piano  Tuning  &  Repair,  Piano  Hospital 

&  Training  Center,  2606  E.  7th,  Vancouver. 
GREW,  Mrs.  Marion  H. 

Consultant,     Tacoma     Pub.     Schools,     Program 

for    Visually    Handicapped,    601    S.    8th    Street, 

Tacoma  5. 
tHALE,  Fuller  R.   (6) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Seattle    Social    Center    f/t    Blind, 

604  University  St.,  Seattle  1. 
HOPPES,  Frank  (1) 

Supv.,    Rehab.    Center,   Wash.   Training   Center 

f/t  Blind,  104— 12th  Ave.,  Seattle  22. 
LOGAN,  Mrs.  Harriett  (3) 

Caseworker,     Seattle     Pre-School     Blind,     1639 

N.  E.  169th,  Seattle  55. 


MARTY,  Mrs.  Edyth  (4) 

526— 17th  Ave.,  E.,  Seattle  2. 
OLSSEN,  Mrs.  Alice  (3) 

Home  Teacher,  Dept.  of  Pub.  Assistance,  104 — 

12th  Ave.,  Seattle  22. 
RICHARDSON,  Beverly  Curtis  (3) 

Medical     Social     Work     Consultant,     Wash.     St. 

Dept.    of    Pub.    Assistance,    Services    f/t    Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  1162,  Olympia. 
SADLER.  Arnold   (6) 

5250  Rainier  Ave.,  Seattle  18. 
VanBUSKIRK,  A.  C.   (3) 

Voc.     Rehab.     Counselor,     St.     Dept.     of     Pub. 

Assistance,   Services   f/t  Blind,    104 — 12th   Ave., 

Seattle  22. 

WEST  VIRGINIA   (8) 

BRADY,  Jack  W.   (4) 

Supv.,  W.  Va.  Schools  f/t  Deaf  &  Blind. 
Romney. 

BURK,  James  S. 

Supv.,  W.  Va.  Soc.  f/t  Blind  &  Severely  Dis- 
abled, 112  California  Ave.,  Charleston. 

CADWALLADER,  Frank   (6) 

Acme  Refrigeration  &  Restaurant  Co.,  1641 
Washington  St.,  W.,  Charleston  2. 

ELIKAN,  Ethel  Claire  (1) 

Dir.,  Seeing  Hand  Assn.,  737  Market  St.. 
Wheeling. 

GOOD,  Albert  F.   (6) 

Bibby  &  Good,  407  Security  Bldg.,  Charleston. 

HUFF,  Herbert  C.   (2) 

Industrial  Placement  Counselor  f/t  Blind,  W. 
Va.  Voc.  Rehab.,  2000  Quarrier  St.,  Charles- 
ton. 

JOYCE,  James  A.  (2) 

448  S.  Chestnut,  Clarksburg. 

RILEY,  John  C.   (2) 
no  address 


WISCONSIN   (9) 

DUMBLEON,  Philip  J.  (2) 

Interviewer   III,   Div.   of   Pub.    Assistance,   2385 

N.  Lake  Dr.,  Milwaukee  11. 
FRYDA,  Paul  A.  (1) 

Genl.     Mgr.,     Industries     f/t     Blind,     3320     W. 

Vliet  St.,  Milwaukee  8. 
GRAVES,  Mrs.  Sue  H.  (4) 

Box  656,   Campbellsport. 
HUNT.  Richard  J.   (2) 

Rehab.   Counselor.   Wis.   St.   Services   f/t   Blind, 

1  W.  Wilson  St.,  Madison  2. 
KUMMEROW,  Andrew  H.   (3) 

Social  Work  Adm.,  St.  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare, 

2385  N.  Lake  Dr.,  Milwaukee  11. 
LOKEN,  Lester   (2) 

Rehab.    Counselor    II,    Services    t/t    Blind,    St. 

Dept.    Pub.    Welfare,    82    S.    Farwell    St.,    Eau 

Claire. 
MIRON,  Omar  (2) 

Rehab.     Counselor,     St.     Dept.     Pub.     Welfare, 

Services  t/t  Blind.  1  W.  Wilson  St.,  Madison  2. 
STOUT,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.   (2) 

1459  Admiral,  Apt.  1,  Green  Bay. 
WILLIAMS,  Carl  E.   (3) 

1650  Kimball  St.,  Green  Bay. 


WYOMING   (4) 

ECKHARDT.  John 

Pres.,    Wyo.     Assn.     o/t    Blind,     2800     Cribbon 

Ave.,  Cheyenne. 
GRABER,  Arnold  (4) 

Home  Teacher,  Wyo.  St.  Dept.  of  Educa.,  Div. 

of   Special    Services,    312    W.   Midwest,    Casper. 
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*SHUMWAY,  H.  Smith   (1) 

Dir.,    Div.    of   Deaf    &    Blind,    Dept.    of   Educa., 
Capitol  Bldg.,  Cheyenne. 
TOWNSEND,  Don 

1033M!  S.  Wisconsin,  Casper. 


CANADA   (85) 

ALLEN,  C.  R.  K.  (4) 

Supt.,     Halifax    School     f/t    Blind,     5722     Uni- 
versity Ave.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
ARMSTRONG,  Stewart  E.   (4) 

Supt.,  Ont.  School  f/t  Blind,  Brantford,  Ont. 
*BAKER,  Col.  E.  A.   (1) 

CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
*BOWER,  Philip  C.   (1) 

284    Grafton    St.,    Charlottetown,    P.E.I. 

BRAULT,  Alma   (3) 

36  Lawrence  St.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
BROWN,  E.  G.   (1) 

CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

BURROWS,  Anne  (6) 

11043 — 83  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
CAMERON,  Dorothy  J.  (3  &  6) 

640  Roselawn  Ave.,  Apt.  303,  Toronto  12,  Ont. 
CARLTON,  M.  J.   (2) 

Dir.  of  Adjustment  Training,  CNIB,   1929  Bay- 
view  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
CARROLL,  Leo  (1) 

CNIB,  1732  Seeley  Dr.,  London,  Ont. 
CARUK,  J.  E.  (1) 

Public    Relations,    CNIB,    1929    Bayview    Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
CASEY,  Muriel   (3) 

119  Cambridge  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
CASTONGUAY,  O.  Bernard  (6) 

133  Campbell  St.,  St.  Hilaire,  Que. 

CLEMENTS,  Jack  (1) 

CNIB,  303  York  St.,  Sudbury,  Ont. 
CROLESS,  Peter  (1) 

Field  Sec,   CNIB,   169   Borden   Ave.,   N.,   Kitch- 
ener, Ont. 
COWAN,  Miss  Louise  (3) 

Supv.,    Home    Teaching    for    Ont.,    CNIB,    1929 

Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
CYPIHOT,  Jeanne  (4) 

3779  Maplewood  Ave.,  Montreal  26,  Que. 
DAWSON,  Miss  Christena   (3) 

CNIB.     129  Vo    Hunter    St.,     W.,     Peterborough, 

Ont. 
DOYON,  Paul  (4) 

5433     Ave.     Brodeur,     Notre-Dame     de     Grace, 

Montreal  28,  Que. 
*EDMONDSON,  Stanley  D.  (1) 

12010  Jasper  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
*EVANS,  Stanley  J.   (1) 

1031  Portage  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
FERGUSON,  Donald  R.   (1) 

1  Couper  St.,  Kingston,  Ont. 
*FLINN,  Frank  H.   (1) 

172  Almon  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
GRAHAM,  Mrs.  Samuel  C.   (3) 

Route  1,  Salmon  Arm,  B.  C. 

GRILLS,  Ian  (1) 

Field    Secy,     CNIB,    24     Pearl    St.,    Brantford, 

Ont. 
GUILLEMETTE,  Father  J.  L.   (5) 

Dir..      Societe     Amicale      des      Aveugles,      4651 

St.  Denis,  Montreal,  Que. 

HATTON,  David  (1) 

Field  Secy.,  CNIB.  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto 
17,  Ont. 

HENRY,  H.  W.  (1) 

Field  Secy..  CNIB.  230  Strabane  Ave.,  Windsor, 
Ont. 


HICKLING,  Joyce  (3) 

Natl.    Secy.,    Prevention    of    Blindness    &    Eye 

Service     Dept.,     CNIB,      1929     Bayview     Ave.. 

Toronto  17.  Ont. 
HILL.  R.  J.   (1) 

Asst.     Supt.,     Maritime     Division,     CNIB,     172 

Almon  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
HOUSTON,  Dorothy  A.  (1) 

Registrar,    CNIB,    1929    Bayview   Ave.,    Toronto 

17,  Ont. 
HUNTER,  L  L.   (1) 

Field  Secy.,  CNIB,   102  Pih  St..  Cornwall,   Ont. 
JOHNSTON,  J.  D.   (1) 

Exec.      Officer,      CNIB,      1929     Bayview     Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
JONES.  L.  Y.   (1) 

Field  Secy..  CNIB.  303  York  St..  Sudbury.  Ont. 
JONES,  W.  L.   (1) 

Field    Secy.,    CNIB,     172    Almon    St.,    Halifax, 

N.  S. 
KEAGEY,  Joan   (3) 

Supv.     Welfare,    Services    for    Ontario.     CNIB. 

1929  Bayview  Ave..  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
KNECHTEL,  Max  U.   (1) 

Field     Secy.,     CNIB,     211     Queenston     St.,     St. 

Catharines,  Ont. 
LAMMIE,  Amy  (3) 

Home  Teacher.   CNIB.    96   Ridout   St..   S..    Lon- 
don, Ont. 
LAND,  Harry  W.   (2) 

Ind.    Placement    Officer,    CNIB.    1929    Bayview 

Ave..  Toronto  17.  Ont. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

Jake  Jacobson 
Portsmouth,  Virginia 


Mr.  Hale,  The  Honorable  Mr.  Gordon  Clinton, 
Mr.  Leonard  Hagland,  Distinguished  Guests, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Last  year,  in  Cleveland,  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  address  you,  giving  you  my  thoughts  and 
impressions  of  the  value  of  membership  in  the 
AAWB.  I  gave  you  my  opinions  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  AAWB  from  my  first  con- 
vention in  1935  to  the  Cleveland  Convention 
in  1962.  The  Home  Teaching  program,  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Legislative  Committee, 
and  many  other  programs  of  the  AAWB  were 
dealt  with  at  that  time. 

Briefly,  tonight,  I  would  like  to  review  just 
a  little  of  what  has  happened  during  the  past 
three  years.  During  the  I960  Convention  at 
Miami  Beach,  Florida,  the  membership  of  the 
AAWB  voted  to  create  a  Committee  on  Fiscal 
Control  and  Structure.  The  late  Mr.  Allen  W. 
Sherman,  then  Director  of  the  New  York 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  was  made  General 
Chairman.  Our  Association  has  lost  a  valu- 
able worker  and  friend.  No  task  was  too  great 
nor  too  small  for  him  to  handle.  We  will  all 
miss  him.  The  result  of  much  hard  work  was 
approved  by  you  in  St.  Louis  in  1961,  and  we 
are  now  operating  under  a  new  Constitution 
and  By-laws.  This  Committee  was  discharged 
in  Cleveland  in  July,  1962,  but  at  the  Board 
of  Directors'  meeting  in  Washington  during 
November,  1962,  your  Board,  realizing  that 
there  were  many  points  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion and  By-laws  which  might  need  some 
clarification,  and,  further,  other  steps  which 
should  be  discussed  —  such  as  regional  meet- 
ings —  decided  to  reappoint  Mr.  Sherman  as 
Chairman  of  a  committee  to  make  a  study  of 
these  points  and  report  to  this  Convention. 
Due  to  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Sherman, 
the  work  of  this  Committee  must  go  over  to 
next  year. 

Your  Executive  Secretary,  Dr.  Gordon  B. 
Connor,  took  over  his  position  with  the 
AAWB  on  June  11,  1962  and  has  now  had 
one  year  of  experience  as  Executive  Secretary 
of  your  Association.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
he  has  performed  his  duties  well  and  has  made 
great  strides  for  such  a  short  time.  During  a 
period  of  one  year,  the  entire  staff  of  the  Na- 


tional Office  has  changed  with  one  exception. 
Miss  Isabella  S.  Diamond,  Project  Director  for 
Research  on  the  Preservation  of  Literature 
Concerning  Blindness.  During  this  time  over 
40,000  pieces  of  literature  involving  important 
and  timely  information  and  knowledge  about 
the  field  of  work  with  blind  persons  have  been 
distributed.  This  is  just  one  of  many  activ- 
ities of  your  National  Office.  It  speaks  well 
of  Dr.  Connor.  I  know  we  can  expect  more 
services  from  our  National  Office  in  the  future. 

The  1963  membership  has  shown  a  small 
but  significant  increase  over  that  of  1962. 
More  dues  come  in  as  the  time  of  the  conven- 
tion draws  near  and  some  members  will  not 
pay  their  dues  until  they  register  at  the  con- 
vention. While  it  has  been  disappointing  that 
our  membership  is  not  larger,  some  people 
have  observed  that  it  is  a  healthy  increase  in 
view  of  several  problems:  For  example,  as 
stated  above,  many  people  are  accustomed  to 
paying  membership  dues  at  the  time  of  the 
convention.  Many  sustaining  agency  mem- 
bers are  accustomed  to  paying  dues  based  on  a 
fiscal  year  of  July  1st  through  June  30th.  This 
year  marks  the  first  full  year  of  change  in  the 
fiscal  year  of  the  Association  from  July  through 
June  to  a  fiscal  year  corresponding  with  the 
calendar  year.  All  of  you  have  been  notified 
of  this  change.  With  the  present  membership 
concentrated  largely  in  the  East,  there  are  those 
who  feel  that  the  location  of  our  National 
Convention  in  Seattle  has  kept  many  people 
from  renewing  memberships  because  of  the  ex- 
pense involved.  With  the  National  Conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  New  York  in  1964,  with  a 
strong  effort  our  membership  should  reach  the 
goal  of  between  three  and  four  thousand.  I 
know  this  can  be  accomplished  with  coopera- 
tion on  your  part  and  the  great  effort  which 
your  Executive  Secretary  and  Membership 
Committee  will  put  forth.  Let's  give  our  first 
Madam  President,  Miss  Hooper,  a  gift  when 
she  makes  her  report  to  you  in  New  York  next 
July. 

Another  change  in  the  operation  of  your 
Association  in  its  fiscal  reform  during  this 
administration  includes  an  annual  audit  by  a 
professional  firm  of  Certified  Public  Account- 
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ants,  definitive  quarterly  financial  statements 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  encumbering 
of  substantial  monies  —  nearly  $12,000  —  for 
life  memberships  and  awards. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  discuss  a  matter  to 
which  I  have  given  much  thought  and  which 
has  disturbed  me  very  much.  Often,  the  late 
Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings  discussed  this  prob- 
lem. But,  first,  again  I  wish  to  state  that  we, 
the  workers  for  the  blind  and  the  blind  of  the 
world  have  lost  a  great  friend  and  leader  in 
the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Cummings.  We 
mourn  his  passing  with  a  deep  feeling  of  loss. 
It  is  possible  that  not  many  of  you  who  are 
here  today  knew  Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer, 
who  was  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  for  many,  many  years.  In 
reading  over  his  address  given  at  the  Thirteenth 
Biennial  Convention  of  AAWB  in  1929,  at 
Lake  Wawasee,  Indiana,  the  same  problem 
which  is  worrying  your  President  today  ap- 
parently worried  him.  And,  I  am  therefore 
taking  the  privilege  of  quoting  from  a  part  of 
his  address  and  hope  you  concur  with  his  feel- 
ings. 

"A  clearer  delineation  of  the  whole  field  of 
our  activity  must  be  worked  out  in  thought, 
and  adhered  to  in  practice;  otherwise  we  are 
destined,  as  we  grow  into  closer  proxmity,  to 
become  a  veritable  hodge-podge  of  struggling, 
overlapping,  albeit  honest,  endeavor. 

"Even  then,  it  would  be  preferable  if  the 
policies  and  practices  in  work  for  the  adult 
blind  were  in  the  hands  of  leaders  experienced 
both  in  dealing  with  adults,  and  in  managing 
business  concerns,  rather  than  in  the  hands  of 
those,  however  consecrated,  who  are  primarily 
fitted  for  the  training  of  youth. 

"If  this  seems  to  point  toward  the  placement 
of  more  blind  people  in  positions  of  primary 
responsibility,  it  does  not  belie  the  purpose  in 
mind,  for  unless  more  blind  people  are  thus 
recognized,  we  shall  not  demonstrate  to  the 
seeing  public  the  practical  value  of  the  work 
we  are  undertaking  to  do.  Moreover,  unless 
our  leaders  and  the  members  of  our  boards  of 
directors,  who  get  their  viewpoint  from  these 
same  leaders,  thus  demonstrate  their  faith  in 
the  ability  of  blind  people,  the  very  sincerity 
of  our  professions  will  be  more  and  more 
seriously  challenged,  both  by  the  blind,  and 
by  a  right-thinking  public.  If  there  be,  among 
us,   any   Doubting  Thomas,   or   any  who   has 


grown  skeptical  because  of  some  unhappy  ex- 
perience with  an  unworthy  or  inefficient  blind 
person,  let  him  reflect  upon  the  following 
array  of  blind  persons  and  their  accomplish- 
ments, furnished  us  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  to  which  we  might  add 
scores  of  other  instances: 

Louis  Braille,  inventor  of  the  world's  sys- 
tem of  embossed  reading  and  writing;  Sir 
Francis  Campbell,  knighted  by  King  Edward 
VII  with  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Armitage,  Co- 
founder  and  Principal  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  London,  England;  Dr. 
William  Moon,  inventor  of  Moon  type  and 
editor  of  the  Mentor,  our  first  periodical 
organ  in  behalf  of  the  blind;  Elwyn  H. 
Fowler,  primarily  responsible  for  the  move- 
ment which  led  to  our  adoption  of  a  uniform 
type  for  the  blind;  Reverend  James  Champ- 
lin,  instrumental  in  founding  the  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  and  Tennessee  Schools  for  the 
Blind,  and  founder,  plant  planner,  organizer 
and  Superintendent  for  many  years  of  the 
Indiana  School  for  the  Blind;  Otis  Patten, 
founder  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  later  Superintendent  of  the 
Arkansas  School;  Eli  W.  Whelan,  Principal 
of  the  Tennessee  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
founder  and  first  principal  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind;  Miss  Nellie  Simpson, 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  Oregon 
School  for  the  Blind;  H.  H.  Johnson,  found- 
er of  the  West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind,  and  head  teacher  in  the  De- 
partment for  the  Blind  until  his  death;  A. 
M.  Shotwell,  founder  of  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  as  a  separate  entity, 
who  drafted  the  act  establishing  the  Michi- 
gan Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind; 
Samuel  Bacon,  founder  of  the  Illinois,  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  Schools  for  the  Blind;  F.  E. 
Cleaveland,  founder  of  the  Connecticut  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  and  the  Columbia 
Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind;  Sir 
Frederick  Eraser,  knighted  by  King  Edward 
VII  for  his  leadership  of  the  blind  in 
Canada,  founder  of  the  Halifax  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  its  Superintendent  for  over 
forty  years;  T.  F.  Myers,  founder  and  first 
Manager  of  the  Colorado  Workshop  for  the 
Blind;  Miss  Georgia  Trader,  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  Clovernook  Home  for  the 
Blind,  day  classes  for  the  blind  in  Cincin- 
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nati,  and  the  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for 
the  Blind;  C.  R.  Van  Trump,  founder,  and 
Secretary  until  his  death,  of  the  Delaware 
Commission  for  the  Blind;  Eben  P.  Mort- 
ford,  founder  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
Blind  Men  of  Brooklyn,  and  Superintendent 
until  his  death;  Miss  Roberta  Griffith,  found- 
er of  the  Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the 
Blind;  W.  J.  Ryan,  instrumental  in  founding 
the  Maine  Institute  for  the  Blind;  J.  New- 
ton Breed,  instigator  of  organized  work  for 
the  adult  blind  of  Massachusetts;  and  C.  D. 
Chadwick  founder  of  the  Indiana  Board  of 
Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind  and  its  present 
Executive  Secretary." 

In  making  this  presentation,  in  all  fairness 
to  all  concerned,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  unmet  potential  employment  of  blind  per- 
sons in  responsible  executive  positions  has  re- 
sulted from  the  fact  that  blind  persons  not 
having  proper  training  or  ability  have  often 
been  appointed  to  positions  which  they  never 
should  have  held.  Due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  blind,  the  board  of  directors  hesitated  to 
take  any  action.  As  a  result  of  such  an  atti- 
tude, many  programs  were  slowed  down  or 
partially  damaged.  I  can  think  of  cases  where 
blind  people  actually  were  responsible  for  or- 
ganizing agencies  for  the  blind,  but  did  not 
grow  with  the  program.  In  practically  every 
case  I  can  think  of  they  were  replaced  by 
sighted  people,  some  of  whom  were  no  better 
than  the  blind  person.  However,  I  would  like 
to  name  some  of  our  contemporary  blind,  or 
partially  blind,  who  have  been  successful. 

Let's  start  with  Mr.  Latimer.  He  was  one 
of  the  organizers  and  founders  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  During  his  tenure 
of  office  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  the  number 
of  branches  was  increased  from  three  to  four- 
teen. Personally,  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
in  the  work  for  blind  persons  did  more  for 
laying  the  foundations  for  the  programs  we 
have  for  blind  persons,  both  in  education  and 
industrial  work,  than  this  gentleman. 

Most  of  you  here  this  evening  know 
Colonel  L.  L.  Watts  of  Virginia.  He  is  the 
founder  of  the  Virginia  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  and  through  his  efforts  as  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  Colonel  Watts  had  a 


law  enacted  creating  the  Virginia  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  now  the  Virginia  Commission 
for  the  Visually  Handicapped.  He  was  its 
first  Executive  Secretary.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Colonel  Watts,  The  Virginia  Commission 
grew  and  expanded  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  state  agencies  for  blind 
persons  today.  Further,  when  Colonel  Watts 
retired,  it  was  through  his  influence  that  Dr. 
Douglas  C.  MacFarland  became  his  successor. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  to  whom  Mr.  Latimer 
refers,  was  responsible  for  the  organization  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
whose  present  Associate  Director  is  Eric  T. 
Boulter,  also  blind,  who  was  picked  by  R.  B. 
Irwin.  Dr.  Irwin  is  also  responsible  for  the 
selection  of  Mr.  George  F.  Meyer  to  head  the 
New  Jersey  Commisison  for  the  Blind,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  has  held  for  many  years  and  in 
which  he  has  been  very  successful  and  pro- 
gressive. 

Dr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  now  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  doing 
an  outstanding  job,  and  the  work  of  the 
Foundation  under  his  leadership  is  expanding. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  our 
largest   sustaining   member. 

Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  has  been  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  at  his  retirement 
he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Arthur  McGill. 

The  late  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  broadening  and  expansion  of 
the  program  for  the  blind  in  the  State  of 
Delaware. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Peter  J.  Sal- 
mon, the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
Brooklyn  has  expanded  its  services  and  is  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  organizations  in  the 
country  today. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  of  the  forty 
odd  shops  affiliated  with  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind,  the  management  of  thirteen  is 
the  responsibility  of  blind  or  partially  blind 
persons.  At  the  present  time,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, there  are  only  two  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  who 
are  blind  or  partially  blind. 

"My  answer  to  these  questions  is:  They 
signify  that  those  responsible  for  the  policies 
and  practices  in  work  for  blind  persons, 
whether  voluntary  members   of  boards  of  di- 
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rectors  or  paid  executives  appointed  by  them, 
from  whom  the  members  secure  their  view- 
points, either  lack  faith  in  the  ability  of  blind 
people  or  lack  the  consecration  necessary  to  put 
their  faith  into  practice." 

Mr.  Latimer,  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his 
address,  stated  that  he  felt  the  tide  was  turning 
and  that  more  blind  people  were  being  placed 
in  more  responsible  positions;  however,  your 
President  feels  that,  in  1929,  there  possibly 
was  a  change,  but  at  the  present  time  the 
pendulum  is  swinging  the  other  way.  More 
positions  that  should  be  held  by  blind  people 
are  now  being  held  by  sighted  people,  and  I 
gloomily  forecast  that,  unless  the  pendulum 
begins  to  swing  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
AAWB  and  all  other  organizations  for  the 
advancement  and  rehabilitation  of  blind  people 
will  become  a  mockery.  If  we  cannot  find 
suitable  blind  people  to  head  our  schools,  state 
agencies,  private  agencies,  and  industrial  plants, 


then  we  will  have  failed.  Please  do  not  mis- 
understand me.  Sighted  people  are  valuable 
to  us,  and  many  of  our  sighted  are  capable 
executives  who  are  doing  excellent  jobs,  but 
with  the  increase  in  salaries  in  the  positions 
described  above,  too  many  sighted  people,  with 
no  better  qualifications  than  the  blind,  are  en- 
croaching, and  we,  the  blind  persons,  are  per- 
mitting it. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  deepest 
appreciation  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  for 
the  privilege  of  serving  you  for  the  past  two 
years  as  your  first  lay  President.  I  hope  the 
present  administration,  which  has  had  the 
difficult  task  of  operating  under  a  new  Consti- 
tution and  many  other  changes,  has  met  with 
your  approval.  I  want  to  thank  your  Officers, 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  your 
committees  for  their  loyalty,  sincerity  and  hard 
work. 
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The  Thirty-seventh  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  convened  at  the  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle, 
Washington,  beginning  at  8:00  p.m.,  Sunday, 
July  21,  1963.  Following  the  Opening  Ses- 
sion there  was  an  informal  reception  spon- 
sored by  the  local  Host  Committee. 

The  six  General  Sessions  of  the  Conven- 
tion were  programmed  around  the  theme  "The 
Challenge  of  Change."  Additionally,  there 
was  a  special  session  presenting  the  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy  Service  for  Deaf-Blind  Per- 
sons. The  Alfred  Allen  Award  Membership 
Luncheon  (see  page  36)  and  the  Ambrose 
M.  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  Banquet  (see 
page  37)  were  held  respectively  at  noon, 
Tuesday,  July  23rd,  and  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  July  26th. 

Meetings  of  the  six  Special  Interest  Groups 
were  held  at  various  times  throughout  the 
week,  for  the  purpose  of  election  of  officers 
(Chairman  and  Secretary)  for  1963-1964,  and 
Group  Representatives  on  the  General  Pro- 
gram Committee  for  the  1964  Convention,  as 
well  as  their  special  interest  programs.  (For 
reports  of  these  meetings,  see  pages  44-46.) 

The  three  Business  Sessions  of  the  mem- 
bership were  held  on  the  afternoon  of  July 
23rd  and  the  mornings  of  July  25th  and  26th, 
as  follows: 

First  Business  Session 

This  session,  chaired  by  Jake  Jacobson, 
President,  consisted  of  the  reports  of  the 
Necrology  Committee  (page  24)  and  the 
Legislative  Committee  (page  20).  These  re- 
ports were  duly  adopted. 

Second  Business  Session 

The  Second  Business  Session  was  chaired 
by  President  Jake  Jacobson.  The  first  part  of 
the  session  consisted  of  reports  from  the 
Home  Teachers  Certification  Committee  (page 
15),  Resolutions  Committee  (page  25), 
Treasurer    (page  8),  and  Board   of  Directors 


(page  6),  all  of  which  reports  were  adopted 
as  read. 

The  second  part  of  the  session  consisted  of 
the  election  of  Officers,  Board  Members,  and 
a  member  of  the  Ethics  Committee. 

In  accordance  with  constitutional  provision, 
Mr.    Gordon    L.    Joyner,    Chairman    of    the 
Nominating  Committee,  presented  the  follow- 
ing slate  of  Officers   and   Board  Members: 
Douglas  C.  McFarland,  Ph.D.,  President- 
elect 
Mr.   George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Corporate   Sec- 
retary 
Mrs.      Sidney      E.      Pollack,      Corporate 

Treasurer 
Mr.  Louis    H.    Rives,    Jr.,    Board    Mem- 
ber— 3  years 
Mr.  W.    E.    Milton,    Board    Member — 3 

years 
Mr.  Donald  W.  Perry,  Board  Member — 

3  years 
Mr.  Cleo   B.    Dolan,   Board    Member — 3 

years 
Mr.  H.  Smith  Shumway,  Board  Member 
— 1  year 
It  was  noted  that  Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper, 
current  President-elect,  would  automatically 
succeed  to  the  presidency  for  the  1963-1964 
year. 

There  being  no  nominations  from  the  floor 
for  either  Officers  or  Board  Members,  all 
nominees  were  elected  to  their  respective  posi- 
tions as  presented  on  the  slate. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Mr. 
Jacobson  presented  the  name  of  Mr.  William 
J.  Ferrell  for  election  to  the  Ethics  Committee 
for  a  term  of  five  years.  Upon  motion  duly 
seconded,  Mr.  Ferrell  was  unanimously  elected. 

Third  Business  Session 

The  Third  Business  Session,  chaired  by  the 
President,  consisted  of  reports  from  the  fol- 
lowing: 

American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 

Blind 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
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American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
World   Council    for   the   Welfare   of   the 

Blind 
AAIB-AAWB  Braille  Authority 
AAWB  Ethics  Committee 
Upon  motion,  made  and  seconded,  the  re- 
ports of  the  Braille  Authority   (page  12)   and 
of    the    Ethics    Committee    ( page    13),    were 
adopted  as  presented. 

There   being   no   response   to   a   request   to 


the  floor  for  new  business,  Mr.  Jacobson  pre- 
sented the  Officers  and  Board  Members  for 
the  coming  year,  and  turned  the  chair  over 
to  Miss  Hooper.  Before  bringing  the  Con- 
vention to  a  close.  Miss  Hooper  presented  to 
Mr.  Jacobson  a  Past-President's  gavel.  The 
37th  Convention  was  adjourned  at  12:00 
noon,  July   26,   1963. 

Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr., 
Corporate  Secretary 
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REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Gordon  B.  Connor,  Ed.D.,  Executive  Secretary,  AAWB 


For  the  one  or  two  people  who  have  not 
heard  this  story,  I  would  like  to  share  it  with 
them. 

On  Sunday  evening,  about  11:00  p.m.,  Mr. 
Hale,  our  esteemed  Chairman  of  the  Host 
Committee,  and  his  wife  were  leaving  to  go 
home.  The  Hales  have  a  beach  or  station 
wagon.  It's  a  GMC,  and  rides  rather  high. 
They  got  four  or  five  blocks  down  the  street 
from  the  hotel,  when  Mrs.  Hale  turned  to 
Fuller  and  remarked  that  the  car  was  steering 
very  hard.  They  went  another  block  or  two, 
and  Mrs.  Hale  said  that  the  car  handled  so 
hard  she  thought  they  had  a  flat  tire.  So, 
she  pulled  over  to  the  curb,  and  they  got  out 
to  inspect  the  car.  Around  in  the  back  of  it, 
hooked  onto  the  bumper,  was  a  Renault.  Mr. 
Hale  told  me  that  he  was  really  fishing  for  a 
Volkswagon! 


Now,  there  are  many  people  who  seem  to 
be  in  agreement  that  the  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  overlaps  with  the  numerous  other 
reports.  In  order  to  do  something  about  this 
unnecessary  repetition  and  (I  guess,  honestly) 
at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  my  own  personal 
desire  to  be  on  the  program,  this  Report  may 
seem  a  little  bit  strange.  Without  fear  of 
repetition,  I  hope  to  tell  you  of  some  actions 
of  your  Board  which  will  not  be  covered  by 
other  reports,  then  to  move  on  briefly  to  the 
challenge  presented  by  change,  and  to  finish 
by  describing  a  response  of  your  Board  to  the 
challenge  presented  by  change — to  describe 
something  which  many  feel  will  develop  into 
a  significant  contribution  by  your  Association 
to  the  field  of  work  with  blind  persons. 

It  seems  important  that  the  Association 
qualify    for   Federal    tax   exempt   certification, 
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and  to  do  this  under  Section  501C3  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Internal 
Revenue.  Therefore,  your  Board  approved  a 
resolution  which  provided  for  a  few  changes 
in  our  Articles  of  Incorporation.  One  of 
these  changes  simply  made  more  clear  one 
of  the  major  objectives  of  the  Association  in 
terms  of  educational  pursuits.  Another  pro- 
vided, under  the  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Revenue,  and  according  to 
their  wishes,  for  the  distribution  of  funds  of 
the  Association,  in  what  we  hope  is  the  remote 
possibility  of  dissolution.  Federal  tax  exempt 
certification  was  received  by  the  Association 
effective  May  7,  1963. 

Your  Board  of  Directors  has  provided  that 
invitations  for  future  convention  sites  will  be 
received  by  the  Board  of  Directors;  the  Board 
then  will  direct  the  Executive  Secretary  to 
research  the  sites  and  report  his  findings  to 
the  Board  for  decision. 

Now  I  hope  to  talk  with  you  for  a  few 
moments  about  the  theme  of  the  convention. 
As  we  all  know,  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
change.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  work  with 
blind  persons  is  undergoing  change,  and  cer- 
tainly we  have  least  right  to  criticize  the  love 
which  other  generations  gave  simply  because 
its  action  was  not  cast  in  the  mold  of  the 
thinking  of  our  day.  It  was  an  atmosphere 
totally  different.  We  need  to  remember  how 
many  people  worked  alone  in  the  days  before 
the  development  of  the  exciting  new  knowl- 
edges, and  when  the  lack  of  Federal  funds 
made  other  problems  so  pressing  they  could 
not  be  overlooked.  Some  of  us  represent 
something  of  one  side  of  this  change,  but  I 
feel  that  little  credit  is  due  to  us.  Among 
us  today  are  people  who  represent  both  sides 
of  this  change,  and  to  them  I  believe  real 
credit  is  due.  Founding  or  working  with 
agencies  representing  one  viewpoint,  a  view- 
point which  was  to  give  to  blind  persons  and 
to  protect  them,  was  a  viewpoint  most  easily 
expressed  at  paternalistic.  And  now  we  find 
such  leaders  making  the  change.  That  which 
they  built  up  so  carefully  and  so  well  they 
are  changing.  And  it  could  be  said  to  this 
group  that,  whatever  speed  you  take  there 
will  be  this  thing  called  "resistance."  And 
it  will  not  come  from  unkind  people,  but 
from  unconvinced   people.     Don't  think  that 


we  can  change  the  world  all  at  once.  It  is 
still  filled  with  the  frustrated  compassion  of 
the  many  whose  love  is  no  less  than  ours. 
In  the  midst  of  this  change  there  is  far  more 
emphasis  on  professional  knowledge,  and  by 
direction  of  your  Board  of  Directors,  it  is 
with  pride  that  I  now  tell  you  of  a  firm  step 
in  this  direction  by  your  Association. 

In  September,  1962,  a  project  was  approved 
by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  under  the  sponsorship  of  AAWB. 
This  project  proposed  that  the  Association 
undertake  to  draw  together  the  existing  body 
of  knowledge  about  blindness  and  then  at- 
tempt to  develop  effective  mechanics  for  dis- 
tributing and  promulgating  this  knowledge 
widely.  This  past  year  has  been  concerned 
with  extensive  consultation,  observation,  plan- 
ning and  exploration.  Application  has  now 
been  made  whereby  this  project  be  renewed 
and  expanded  as  follows. 

1.  To  pull  togther  the  special  body  of 
knowledge  concerning  blindness  which  has 
developed  so  rapidly,  especially  during  the 
past  fifteen  years.  This  will  be  done  in 
cooperation  with  another  VRA-AAWB  proj- 
et  concerned  with  the  development  of  an 
open-end  card  catalog  and  anthology  of  litera- 
ture in  the  field. 

2.  To  disseminate  this  knowledge  using  two 
techniques,  the  first  of  which  would  involve 
teaching  demonstrations  which  would  make 
use  of  already  structured  groups — groups  such 
as  teachers  colleges,  rehabilitation-counselor 
training  programs,  agencies  and  workers  in 
the  field,  schools  of  nursing,  social  work, 
medicine,  law,  secondary  schools,  firemen, 
policemen,  hospitals,  service  organizations,  and 
the  like.  .  .  And  the  other  arm  of  dissemi- 
nating this  knowledge  is  the  whole  field  of 
publication.  The  program  under  this  grant 
will  be  expanded  to  include  the  development 
of  a  yearbook  of  the  field  of  work  with  blind 
persons.  Our  field  at  present  leaves  much  to 
be  desired  in  the  areas  of  assembling  profes- 
sional literature.  Such  a  yearbook  would  pull 
together  outstanding  professional  and  mean- 
ingful writing  in  the  field.  Such  a  yearbook 
as  proposed,  hopefully,  could  be  the  fore- 
runner of  a  quarterly  or  a  bi-monthly  journal, 
and  materials  are  readily  available  from  sev- 
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eral  sources  husbanded  by  this  Association, 
including  the  outstanding  professional  papers 
presented  at  annual  conferences  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Outstanding  professional  papers  of 
the  thirty-six  past  Association  conferences  are 
now  buried  in  a  morass  of  minutia  and  trivia, 
and  thus  are  not  readily  available  to  scholars 
or  workers  in  the  field,  nor  are  important 
professional  papers  from  collateral  disciplines, 
such  as  medicine,  ophthalmology,  the  psycho- 
social sciences,  geriatrics,  education,  research 
and  the  like. 

3.  Commissioned  writings,  where  selected 
persons  would  be  directly  commissioned  to 
write  on  assigned,  timely  and  important  topics. 

For  the  future,  this  yearbook  could  have 
added  value  in  the  field  by  filling  the  needs 
for  abstracting,  for  updated  current  indexing, 
and  for  annual  review.  The  future  proceed- 
ings of  the  conventions  of  the  Association 
will  be  business  reports  of  the  conferences. 
This    jointly    sponsored    AAWB-VRA    project 


encourages  the  Association  to  fill  a  clearly  de- 
fined need  for  a  national  organization  to  de- 
vote a  large  measure  of  its  energies  to  educat- 
ing both  professional  workers  in  the  graduate 
disciplines  and  the  general  public  about  blind- 
ness. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Association  will 
be  encouraged  and  supported  in  this  work 
for  the  next  four  or  five  years,  by  which  time 
the  development  of  wholesome  funding  pro- 
cedures should  lead  to  a  need  for  less  sub- 
stantial VRA  assistance. 

In  conclusion,  for  many  years,  our  field 
has  been  permiated  with  the  doctrine  of  do- 
good.  The  time  has  now  come  when,  by 
direction  of  your  Board  of  Directors,  your 
Association  will  do  its  part  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  change  by  assisting  the  field  to  do- 
well. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Gordon  B.  Connor,  Ed.D., 
Executive  Secretary 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  AAWB 
Executive   Vice-president,    The    Seeing    Eye,   Morristown,    New   Jersey 

Introductory — You  will  recall  that,  at  our  convention  in  St.  Louis  in  1961,  »  new  Con- 
stitution and  a  new  set  of  By-Laws  were  formally  adopted  by  the  AAWB.  Among  other  im- 
portant revisions  enacted  was  the  change  in  the  dates  of  our  fiscal  year  —  from  a  July  1  to 
June  30  year  to  one  coinciding  with  the  calendar  year.  The  Treasurer's  Report  presented 
last  year,  therefore,  was  able  to  give  the  convention  a  review  of  only  one-half  a  fiscal  year  — 
from  July  1  to  December  31,  1962. 

In  addition  to  the  change  in  the  dates  of  our  fiscal  year,  the  new  By-laws  call  for  an 
Annual  Audit  of  the  books  of  the  Association  by  a  Certified  Public  Accountant  selected  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.  Accordingly,  it  is  my  responsibility  at  this  time  to  share  with  you 
the  Accountants'  Report  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1962. 

Accountants'  Report — Your  Board  of  Directors  was  favorably  impressed  by  the  efiiciency 
and  integrity  of  the  accounting  firm  employed  last  year,  and  we  have  again  engaged  the  serv- 
ices of  Bobys,  Switkes,  Noble  and  Brotman  of  Washington,  D.  C.  As  Exhibit  A  in  their  latest 
report,  they  present  the  following  Statement  of  Assets  and  Net  Worth  of  your  association  as 
of  December  31,  1962: 


EXHIBIT  A  (Assets  and  Net  Worth) 

ASSETS 

Cash  on  Hand  „ $      142.31 

Cash  in  Union  Trust  Co.,  Checking  Account  35,560.71 
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Cash  in  Savings  Accounts 

Republic  Savings  &  Loan  $  7,684.83 

Home  Federal   Savings  &   Loan   4,028.33  11,713.16 


Total  Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks  $47,416.18 

Office  Furniture  and  Equipment  —  Approx.  Value  4,735.63 

TOTAL  ASSETS  &  NET  WORTH  (as  of  12/31/62)   $52,151.81 


EXHIBIT  B  of  the  Accountants'  Report  is  a  Reconciliation  of  our  Net  Worth  as  of  December 
31,  1962: 

BALANCE  CARRIED  FORWARD  TO  JANUARY   1,   1962  $30,430.11 

To   Which  Add: 

Excess  of  Receipts  over  Disbursements  $28,025.66 

Balance  in  Petty  Cash  Fund,  December  31,  1962  10.42 

Decrease  in  Liabilities 649-99 

Furniture   Acquisition    735.63  29,421.70 

TOTAL  INCREMENT  $59,851.81 

from  Which  Deduct: 

Face  Amount  of  U.  S.  Treasury  Bonds  Redeemed 7,700.00 

BALANCE  &  NET  WORTH  AS  OF  DECEMBER  31,  1962  $52,151.81 


EXHIBIT  C  of  the  Accountants'  Report  is  a  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  the 
past  fiscal  year.  Because  of  the  fact  that  we  conduct,  in  addition  to  our  own  specific 
Association  affairs,  several  special  projects  supported  by  the  Federal  Government,  it  is 
highly  essential  that  we  segregate  receipts  and  disbursements  appropriately,  so  that  we  do 
not  spend  from  this  pocket  money  that  rightfully  belongs  in  another  pocket.  Those  of  you 
who  operate  occasionally  on  expense  accounts  will  know  of  what  I  speak!  First  let  us 
consider  receipts  and  disbursements  directly  related  to  your  Association's  operation: 

AAWB  RECEIPTS 

MEMBERSHIPS 

Annual  —  1962    $  9,920.00 

— 1963    4,120.00 

Life  &  Life  Installment  3,495.00 

Agency    10,135.00 


TOTAL  MEMBERSHIP  RECEIPTS $27,670.00 
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CLEVELAND  CONVENTION 

Proceedings   Sold   $       155.00 

Exhibition   Booths   660.00 

Exhibit    Furniture    40.00 

Registrations 116.00 


TOTAL   CONVENTION   RECEIPTS   $      971.00 

OTHER  SOURCES 

Home  Teachers'   Certifiates   $        26.00 

Interest   356.00 

Donations   47.00 

Refunds    46.33 


TOTAL  OTHER  RECEIPTS  $      475.36 


GRAND  TOTAL  AAWB  RECEIPTS $29,116.33 


Against  these  AAWB  receipts,  we  spent  for  AAWB  activities  the  following: 

AAWB  DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries $  9,266.89 

Payroll  Taxes  365.32 

Travel     708.10 

Rent   - 822.76 

Telephone  &  Telegraph 547.74 

Office  Supplies,  Postage,  etc 2,182.60 

Equipment  Rental  &  Repairs 76.80 

Local  Transportation   71.75 

Publications 15.50 

Auditing  Fee   250.00 

Braille  and  Other  Duplications 142.50 

Consultants  

Contribution  to  Braille  Authority   1,375.00 

Contribution  to  AFB  Outlook 1,450.25 

Convention  Expenses  977.20 

Dues  —  National  and  International  202.00 

Equipment    Purchases    735.63 

Insurance    , 101.74 

Directors'  and  other  Meetings  53.38 

Moving  Expenses  441.00 

President's   Expenses    1,200.00 

Printing  Proceedings   3,158.63 

Printing  —  brochures,  cards,  etc 934.37 

Public  Relations  76.09 

Refund  to  VRA  —  Project  #1  753.72 

Research   

Tape  Transcript  of  Proceedings  109-10 

Training   Supplies ,...„ ,.. , 
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1961  Federal  Withholding  Taxes  650.00 

Miscellaneous   181.16 

TOTAL  DISBURSED  $26,849.23 

These  disbursements  of  $26,849.23  were  made  comfortably  within  a  budget  for  Associa- 
tion activities  of  $51,470,  a  plus  margin  of  $4,620.77.  Our  receipts  exceeded  our  disburse- 
ments by  $2,267.40. 


PROJECT  GRANTS  FROM  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 

In  addition  to  the  receipts  and  disbursements  your  Association  generates  through  its  own 
funtions,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  Federal  support  of  several  important  projects  being  car- 
ried on  under  AAWB  supervision,  which  greatly  aids  us  indirectly  in  making  your  AAWB 
dollars  go  further.  These  projects  are  titled  HOME  TEACHER  STUDY  (  #  1 ) ,  LIBRARY 
(#2  and  #2A)  and  TEACHING  (#3).  We  received  grants  totalling  $52,973.52  for 
the  three  projects,  and  on  them  we  disbursed  $34,341.59.  This  leaves  an  amount  of 
$18,631.93,  plus  $5,700  carried  over  from  the  previous  year  for  future  project  expendi- 
tures and  for  which,  I  can  assure  you,  we  are  strictly  accountable  to  the  United  States 
Government. 

Summary  of  Fiscal  1962:  Your  Washington  office  has,  therefore,  been  responsible  for 
total  receipts  of  all  varieties  of  $82,089.85  and  expenditures  of  $61,190.82.  We  had  in  cash 
and  in  banks  at  the  end  of  last  December  $47,416.18  and  $2,335  due  us  from  the  Home  Teacher 
Project,  or  a  total  of  $49,751.18.    Of  this  amount,  $41,331.21  was  earmarked  for  use  as  follows: 

Federal  Projects   _...  $24,351.21 

Shotwell  Fund _..  4,000.00 

Deferred  Life   Installments 8,860.00 

Prepaid  1963  Annual  Memberships 4,120.00 

TOTAL  ALLOCATIONS $41,331.21 

Thus,  leaving  unencumbered  funds  available  to  start  AAWB  operation  in   1963  in  amount  of 
$8,419.97. 


A  brief  report  is  also  in  order  at  this  time  on  our  Financial  Position  after  six  months  of  Fiscal 
1963: 

RECEIPTS 

Prepaid  1963  memberships  $  4  120.00 

Annual  Memberships  5  650. 00 

Life  and  Life  Installments  1  590.00 

Agency  Memberships 4  200.00 

Other    Income 1  227.00 

Balance  Carried  Over  from  1962  g  420.00 

TOTAL  OPERATING  FUNDS $25,207.00 

DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  AAWB  OPERATIONS   $20,174.00 

NET  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  1963    (after  assigning  certain  expenses  to 
Pr'^iects)     $42,425.00 
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In  addition,  we  have  expended  from  Federal  grants  for  specific  projects  a  total  to  date  of 
$12,478.00.  We  had  in  cash  and  in  bank  a  total  of  $29,225.36  on  June  30,  of  which  $5,032.71 
was  unencumbered  and  unallocated  and  was  thus  available  for  AAWB  operations. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Dr.  Gordon  Connor  and  Mrs.  Lily 
Willman,  our  OfHce  Manager,  for  their  invaluable  assistance  in  maintaining  systematic  proced- 
ures at  a  high  level.  In  addition  to  the  Annual  Audit  and  Accountants'  Report,  your  Board 
of  Directors  also  receives  a  quarterly  financial  report  that  is  proving  of  value.  During  the  year 
we  have  installed  a  modest  program  of  fringe  benefits  for  our  Executive  Director,  and  we  are 
hopeful  this  may  be  extended  in  some  way  to  cover  other  employees  more  adequately  in  the 
future. 

In  keeping  with  the  theme  of  this  conference,  "The  Challenge  of  Change,"  may  I  state 
that  we  need  considerably  more  "change"  to  run  your  Association  as  it  should  be  run.  How 
to  increase  our  membership  is  a  challenge  each  of  us  must  accept,  if  we  are  to  obtain  a  re- 
liable flow  of  operating  income. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Treasurer 


REPORT  OF  THE  AAIB-AAWB  BRAILLE  AUTHORITY 

Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman 
Librarian,  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


The  Braille  Authority  is  pleased  to  report 
significant  progress  in  the  development  of  the 
several  Braille  codes  which  are  fundamental 
to  the  fullest  participation  of  the  touch  reader 
in  educational  and  recreational  pursuits.  De- 
spite the  restrictions  prescribed  by  the  6-dot, 
63 -character  Braille  system,  a  close  correla- 
tion between  ink-print  symbols  and  equivalent 
Braille  representations  has  been  found  sub- 
stantially feasible.  Deviation  in  presentation 
is  necessary  only  where  an  exact  transferral 
from  ink-print  to  Braille  results  in  confusion 
or  labored  interpretation  by  the  touch  reader. 

In  view  of  the  complexities  of  the  prob- 
lems involved,  the  Braille  Authority  has  re- 
lied heavily  upon  the  invaluable  contribution 
of  experience  and  knowledge  of  its  advisory 
committees  of  specialist  and  experts.  The 
substantial  progress  which  has  been  made  is 
due  primarily  to  their  unstinting  efforts  and 
cooperation. 

Music  Code:  The  International  Braille 
Music  Code  has  been  found  wholly  adequate 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  production  of  materials 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  music  students 
and  accomplished  musicians.  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, the  scarcity  of  adequately  trained  Braille 


music    transcribers    has    left    the    requests    for 
service  largely  unfilled. 

A  portfolio  of  test  materials  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  ability  of  Braille  music  tran- 
scribers in  handling  notations  for  various 
musical  instruments  has  been  developed  by 
the  Music  Advisory  Committee.  The  Library 
of  Congress  is  planning  to  employ  this  ma- 
terial in  its  forthcoming  program  for  cer- 
tification of  Braille  music  transcribers. 

Textbook  Format:  Substantial  progress  is 
being  made  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Textbook  Technique  and  Format  in  coping 
with  the  manifold  problems  contained  in  ink- 
print  texts.  Significant  work  has  been  done 
on  standard  formats  and  specialized  problems 
which  occur  in  spellers,  grammars,  and 
foreign-language  texts.  Methods  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  pictures,  illustrations,  tabular 
material,  and  copious  notes  have  been  de- 
vised. Carefully  selected  groups  of  Braille 
transcribers  and  educators  throughout  the 
country  are  cooperating  with  this  Committee 
by  studying  and  commenting  upon  the  methods 
of  presentation  which  are  under  development. 

Mathematics  and  Science  Codes:  The 
Joint  Mathematics  Committee  of  the  National 
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Braille  Club  and  the  Braille  Authority  is 
functioning  as  a  unit  in  preparing  the  re- 
vised "Nemeth  Code  of  Mathematics  and 
Scientific  Notation."  Mr.  Abraham  Nemeth, 
the  originator  of  the  1956  code,  has  been 
engaged  by  the  Associations  and  the  National 
Braille  Club  to  draft  the  revision  which  is 
being  developed   through   their   joint  action. 

Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  new  code 
is  now  completed.  The  principles  which  are 
being  incorporated  include:  clarity  of  presen- 
tation for  the  touch  reader,  logical  represen- 
tation of  related  symbols,  and  expandability  to 
cover  new  ink-print  symbols  in  mathematics 
^nd  the  sciences. 

Literary  Braille  Code:  The  Braille  Author- 
ity has  undertaken  the  redrafting  of  the  lit- 
erary code  to  incorporate  into  one  publication 
the  officially  approved  provisions  of  "Engish 
Braille,  American  Edition —  1959",  the  "I960 
Addendum,"  and  the  additions  to  the  code 
adopted  by  the  1962  conventions  of  the  AAIB 


and   AAWB.     The    1962   edition   is   available 
in  both  ink-print  and  Braille. 

Completion  Goals:  As  a  result  of  the  out- 
standing cooperation  of  its  Advisory  Commit- 
tees and  of  the  National  Braille  Cub,  the 
Braille  Authority  envisions  the  early  comple- 
tion of  the  preliminary  phase  in  the  develop- 
ment of  both  the  textbook  technique  and 
mathematics  codes.  In  view  of  constant 
changes  in  methodology  and  scientific  innova- 
tions, the  provisions  of  these  codes  will  re- 
quire amendment  from  time  to  time.  Accord- 
ing to  present  plans,  the  Braille  Authority  ex- 
pects to  recommend  the  adoption  of  basic 
codes  for  textbook  technique  and  mathematics 
at  the  AAIB  and  the  AAWB  Conventions  of 
1964. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman 
Maxine  B.  Dorf,  Co-chairman 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary- 
Treasurer 


REPORT  OF  THE  ETHICS  COMMITTEE 

Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Chairman 

Program    Specialist   in    Vocational   Rehabilitation 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


Since  the  Cleveland  Convention  your 
Ethics  Committee  has  held  two  meetings,  the 
first  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  December  11 
and  12,  1962,  and  the  second  here  in  Seattle 
on  July  21,  1963. 

The  business  of  the  first  meeting  consisted 
mainly  of  reviewing  and  acting  upon  appli- 
cations for  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice  for  the 
calendar  year  1963.  It  was  found  that  certain 
renewal  applications  had  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived. This  led  to  a  discussion  of  the 
handling  of  applications  by  the  round-robin 
method  between  Committee  meetings.  It  was 
felt  that  this  procedure  has  on  occasion  worked 
to  the  disadvantage  of  applicants  and  has 
placed    undue    demands    on    some    committee 


members  from  the  point  of  view  of  both 
time  and  expense.  Consequently,  it  was  de- 
cided that,  in  the  future,  the  Committee  will 
hold  a  December  meeting  each  year  specifi- 
cally for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  act- 
ing upon  applications  for  the  ensuing  year. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  new  or  renewal 
applications  will  be  acted  upon  between  the 
December  meetings,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
any  application  to  be  considered  at  the  De- 
cember meeting  reach  the  Washington  office 
of  the  Association  no  later  than  November  1. 

As  you  know,  there  has  been  little  change 
during  the  past  several  years  in  the  number 
of  agencies  applying  for  the  Seal  of  Good 
Practice.     The     Committee     expressed     some 
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concern  over  this  situation  and  discussed  meth- 
ods of  stimulating  new  applications  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  significance  and  us- 
age of  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice.  The  Com- 
mittee urgently  requests  your  cooperation  in 
encouraging  your  agency  to  make  application 
before  November  1,  1963. 

In  reviewing  the  applications  at  the  De- 
cember meeting,  the  Committee  felt  the  need 
of  further  clarification  regarding  certain  prac- 
tices of  some  of  the  applicants.  Consequently, 
we  decided  to  invite  representatives  of  these 
agencies  and  organizations  to  meet  with  us 
here  last  Sunday.  The  second  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  therefore,  was  devoted  primarily 
to  a  series  of  conferences  with  these  repre- 
sentatives. The  help  which  their  cooperation 
afforded  the  Committee  is  greatly  appreciated. 

The  agenda  of  this  meeting  also  included 
a  report  of  the  progress  to  date  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
relative  to  its  study  of  the  accreditation  of 
agencies  serving  blind  people.  This  report 
was  presented  by  Alexander  F.  Handel,  Co- 
ordinator of  Accreditation  Studies,  who  rep- 
resented Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Foundation.  As  this  study 
has  such  a  direct  bearing  on  the  work  of  the 
Ethics  Committee,  we  are  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  its 
progress. 

Additional    items    on    the    agenda    included 


discussions  concerning  changing  the  format  of 
the  application  and  other  procedural  matters 
which  we  hope  will  result  in  a  more  effective 
application  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  in  the 
awarding  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice. 

For  your  information,  a  tabular  report  is 
attached  of  the  disposition  of  this  year's  ap- 
plications for  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice.  In 
summary,  a  total  of  31  applications  were  re- 
viewed : 

1  new   application   was   approved 

28  renewal   applications  were  approved 

1  new  application  was  disapproved 

1  renewal  application  was  disapproved 

As  I  complete  this  term  as  Chairman  of 
the  Ethics  Committee,  may  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  membership  of  the 
Association  and  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  support  and  cooperation  I  have 
received. 

The  Chairman  of  this  Committee  for  the 
next  year  will  be  McAllister  Upshaw,  and  I 
would  like  to  extend  him  my  very  best  wishes 
and  wholehearted  support. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Chairman 
Britt  L.  Green,  Secretary 
William  J.   Ferrell 
Milton  A.  Jahoda 
McAllister  Upshaw 


DISPOSITION  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  SEAL  OF  GOOD   PRACTICE 


9th  Year  Reneu'als     (3) 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  New  York 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
(Readers  Digest  and  Newsweek  Talking 
Magazine  Funds  for  the  Blind),  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 

Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

8th  Year  Reneu'als     (5) 

Blair-Centre   Branch,   PAB,   Altoona,   Penn- 
sylvania 
Cincinnati   Association   for  the   Blind,   Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


Guide    Dogs    for    the    Blind,    San    Rafael, 

California 
Industrial   Home   for   the   Blind,   Brooklyn, 

New  York 
Jewish    Guild    for    the    Blind,    New   York, 

New  York 

7th  Year  Renewal     (4) 

Allen   County   League   for   the   Blind,   Fort 

Wayne,  Indiana 
Canadian  National   Institute   for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland, 

Ohio 
John  Milton  Society,  New  York,  New  York 
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6th  Year  Renewal     (4) 

Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas 

State  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind, 
Hartford,    Connecticut 

Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  Tampa, 
Florida 

Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio 

5th  Year  Renewals     (5) 

Blinded  Veterans  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Christian  Record  Benevolent  Association, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Hazleton  Branch,  PAB,  Hazleton,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Raleigh,  N.   C. 

4th  Year  Renewals     (1) 

Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind,  New  York, 
New  York 


3rd  Year  Reneivals      (3) 

Houston-Harris  County  Lighthouse,  Hous- 
ton, Texas 

Library  of  Congress,  Division  for  the  Blind, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Volunteer  Services  for  the  Blind,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

2nd  Year  Reneivals     (3) 

American    Foundation    for    Overseas    Blind, 

New  York,  New  York 
Mecklenburg    County    Association    for    the 

Blind,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind, 

Concord,  New  Hampshire 

Neil'  Applications  —  Approved     (1) 

Lutheran  Services  to  the  Blind  and  Partially 
Sighted,  Narbeth,  Pennsylvania 

New  Applications  —  Disapproved     (1) 
Re?:eu'al  Applications  —  Disapproved     (1) 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CERTIFICATION 
OF  HOME  TEACHERS 


Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  Chairman 

Administrator,  Visually  Handicapped  Services 

Illinois  Department  of  Family  Services 

Springfield,  Illinois 


Since  the  1962  Convention  in  Cleveland, 
much  has  happened  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  the  Committee  of  Certification  of  Home 
Teachers.  Not  only  have  there  been  a  num- 
ber of  short  institutes  for  the  training  of 
home  teachers  sponsored  by  VRA  and  other 
agencies,  but  Western  Michigan  University 
has  inaugurated  a  16-month  training  course 
on  the  graduate  level  stressing  the  knowledges 
and  skills  needed  by  home  teachers  and  lead- 
ing to  a  Master's  Degree  in  Education.  This 
we  consider  a  significant  event  of  progress. 
Preliminary  to  final  plans  for  this  course,  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  had  conferences 
and  correspondence  with  those  planning  the 
course,  and  it  is  our  considered   opinion   that 


this  course  will  be  a  significant  resource  to 
be  used  by  home  teachers  after  its  opening  in 
September.  The  Committee  wishes  to  thank 
VRA  and  Western  Michigan,  as  well  as  the 
cooperating  agencies,  in  making  this  excellent 
resource  possible. 

Due  to  unfortunate,  urgent  circumstances, 
your  Chairman  was  not  able  to  be  present 
when  the  1962  Report  of  the  Certification 
Committee  was  made  to  the  Convention  and 
he  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  and  that  of 
the  Committee  to  Mrs.  Fuller  Hale  for  her 
excellent  job  of  reading  the  report  during 
his  absence. 

Following  the  1962  Convention,  it  became 
apparent  to  your  Committee  that  there  were 
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certain  problems  in  the  outline  of  the  quali- 
fications leading  to  certification  and,  therefore, 
the  Committee  had  a  two-day  meeting  in 
Chicago  on  February  20  and  21,  1963,  in 
which  it  considered  carefully  these  problems. 
Dr.  Connor,  your  Executive  Secretary,  was  in- 
vited to  this  meeting  and  very  graciously  spent 
a  day  and  a  half  with  your  Committee  during 
which  time  we  revised  the  entire  material  re- 
lating to  certification.  The  new  statement 
carries  out  the  mandate  of  the  1962  Conven- 
tion in  making  two  separate  statements  of 
the  qualifications  for  certification  of  home 
teachers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada — 
thus  making  clear  the  relative  qualifications 
existing  in  each  country.  It  also  clarified  cer- 
tain other  points  in  the  qualifications.  It  re- 
vised the  application  for  certification  and  also 
set  up  a  new  certificate. 

The  revised  statement  of  qualifications  and 
the  application  of  the  new  certificate  read  as 
follows : 

"The  AAWB  believes  that  the  profession  of 
home  teaching  is  the  basic  field  service  for 
the  blind,  and  begins  the  process  of  rehabili- 
tation. 

"In  line  with  this  objective,  the  Association 
feels  that  home  teaching  embraces  instruc- 
tion as  well  as  counseling.  A  home  teaching 
service  recognizes  the  needs  of  the  individual 
and  interprets  these  needs  to  the  community. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  home 
teacher  possess  certain  fundamental  skills. 
These  should  include  leadership  and  the  ca- 
pacity to  adjust  to  a  variety  of  conditions  and 
situations.  The  home  teacher  will  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  be 
capable  of  formulating  and  implementing  a 
plan  for  meeting  these  specific  needs,  thus 
leading  him  toward  self-fulfillment. 

"The  Association  also  believes  that  a  stand- 
ard term  should  be  used  to  designate  the 
qualified  home  teacher  in  work  for  the  blind, 
and  that  this  term  should  be  "Certified  Home 
Teacher."  Recognizing  the  principle  of  in- 
dividual differences  among  nations  and  that 
the  same  goals  may  be  reached  from  different 
points  of  view,  the  qualifications  for  Certified 
Home  Teacher  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  been  designated  so  that  candi- 
dates in  either  country  may  know  specifically 
under  what  conditions  they  may  be  certified. 


"It  is  understood,  however,  that  a  Certi- 
fied Home  Teacher  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada  will  have  equal  status  within  the 
AAWB." 

Certified  Home  Teacher  of  Canada 

To  be  eligible  for  an  AAWB  certificate  as 
a  Certified  Home  Teacher  in  Canada,  evidence 
of  the  following  requirements  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  Canadian  applicants: 

I.     Two  years  of  college  credits. 

II.  In  lieu  of  the  college  work  required 
in  Number  I  above,  a  Canadian  candidate 
may  offer  in  substitution  —  a  statement  from 
high  school  authorities  showing  completion 
of  the  12th  grade  and,  a  statement  from  an 
employer  showing  evidence  of  at  least  four 
years  of  successful  employment  experiences  as 
a  home  teacher  in  a  recognized  agency  for 
the  blind. 

III.  The  candidate  must  present  evidence 
of  completing  field  placement  under  profes- 
sional supervision  at  an  appropriate  facility. 
Included  in  the  field  placement  should  be: 

A.  Training    and    experience    in    the 
following  areas: 

1.  Counseling  in  problems  relating 
to  adjustment  to  blindness. 

2.  Communication  skills  such  as 
braille  and  typewriting. 

3.  Physical  orientation  to  the  home 
and  the  immediate  vicinity. 

4.  Activities  of  daily  living  such 
as  homemaking,  personal  hygiene  and  groom- 
ing, and  table  etiquette. 

5.  A  representative  variety  of  hand- 
craft skills. 

6.  Recreational    activities. 

B.  Background  knowledge  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 

1.  Anatomy,  physiology  and  path- 
ology of  the  eye. 

2.  Basic  principles  of  casework. 

3.  Fundamentals  of  group-work. 

4.  Medical  information. 

5.  Utilization  of  community  re- 
sources, including  volunteers. 
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6.  Legislation   and   programs   relat- 
ing to  blind  people. 

Note:  The  candidate  who  already  holds  a 
certificate  for  Certified  Home  Teacher,  Certi- 
fied Home  Teacher  Specialist,  Home  Teacher 
Class  I,  and  Home  Teacher  Class  II,  issued  by 
the  AAWB  prior  to  July  1,  1963,  may  be- 
come a  certified  home  teacher  under  the  new 
plan  by  presenting  proper  evidence  of  his 
certification  to  the  Committee. 


To  be  eligible  for  an  AAWB  certificate  as 
a  Certified  Home  Teacher  in  the  United 
States,  evidence  for  the  following  require- 
ments must  be  submitted  by  applicants  from 
the  United  States: 

I.  The  candidate  must  hold  a  Master's 
degree  from  a  recognized  university,  college, 
or  professional  school  in  Social  Work,  Soci- 
ology, Rehabilitation,  or  Education  and  sub- 
mit transcripts  in  evidence  of  work  completed. 

II.  The  candidate  must  have  training 
qualifications  to  secure  a  certificate  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  state  or  local  unit, 
or  must  have  comparable  qualifications  in  states 
where  visually  handicapped  teachers  cannot  be 
certified. 

III.  The  candidate  must  present  evidence 
of  completing  field  placement  under  profes- 
sional supervision  at  an  appropriate  facility. 
Included  in  the  field  placement  should  be: 

A.  Training  and  experience  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 


1.  Counseling  in  problems  relating 
to  adjustment  to  blindness. 

2.  Communication  skills  such  as 
braille  and  typewriting. 

3.  Physical  orientation  to  the  home 
and  the  immediate  vicinity. 

4.  Activities  of  daily  living  such 
as  homemaking,  personal  hygiene  and  groom- 
ing, and  table  etiquette. 

5.  A  representative  variety  of  hand- 


Certifi^ed  Home  Teacher  of  United  States         craft  skills. 


6.  Recreational  activities. 

B.  Background  knowledge  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 

1.  Anatomy,  physiology  and   path- 
ology of  the  eye. 

2.  Basic   principles   of   casework. 

3.  Fundamentals  of  group- work. 

4.  Medical  information. 

5.  Utilization     of    community     re- 
sources, including  volunteers. 

6.  Legislation   and  programs   relat- 
ing to  blind  people. 

Note:  The  candidate  who  already  holds  a 
certificate  for  Certified  Home  Teacher,  Certi- 
fied Home  Teacher  Specialist,  Home  Teacher 
Class  I,  Home  Teacher  Class  II,  issued  by 
the  AAWB  prior  to  July  1,  1963,  may  be- 
come a  certified  home  teacher  under  the  new 
plan  by  presenting  proper  evidence  of  his 
certification  to  the  Committee. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Application  for 
Home  Teacher  Certification 


Name  of  Applicant: 
Address :    


Date  of  Birth: 


Sponsoring  Agency: 
Address:    


Date  of  Application: 
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In  support  of  my  application  as  a  Certified  Home  Teacher  in 

(       )      The  United   States 
(       )      Canada 

I  am  enclosing   (check  appropriate  items)  : 

)    A  teaching  certificate    (a  photostat  will  suffice)   or 

)    A  transcript  of  my  undergraduate  college  work,  or 

)  For  Canadian  applicants  only — -a  statement  from  employer  in  evidence  of  at 
least  four  years  of  satisfactory  work  experience  as  a  home  teacher  and,  a  state- 
ment from  high  school  authorities  showing  completion  of  the   12th  grade. 

)    A  transcript  of  my  graduate  work. 

)    A  statement  from  my  employer,  or 

)  from  the  school  or  agency  which  supervised  field-work  training — this  state- 
ment should  describe  the  training  received  and  evaluate  applicant's  ability  in 
relation  to  requirements  IIIA  and  IIIB. 

)    A  certification  fee  of  $2.00. 

)    Evidence  of  previous  certification  by  AAWB  as  a  Home  Teacher. 

Applications,  all  supporting  data,  and  certification  fee  of  $2.00  are  to  be  mailed  to:_ 

Executive  Secretary 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind 


I. 

( 

( 

( 

II. 

( 

III. 

( 

( 

IV. 

( 

V. 

( 

AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION 
OF     WORKERS     FOR     THE     BLIND 

Founded  1895 
This  is  to  certify  that 


Has    met   the    requirements    established    by    this    Association,    for 
CERTIFIED  HOME  TEACHERS 

IN  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF,  the  undersigned  have  affixed  their  signatures 
this  day  of  19 


President 


Executive  Secretary 


AAWB  beai  Chairman  of  Certification  Comminee 
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Certification  Deadline  Advanced 

The  Committee  wishes  the  approval  of  the 
Convention  to  advance  the  deadline  date  for 
home  teachers  qualifying  under  the  certifica- 
tion rules  applying  in  1961-62  from  July  1, 
1963,  as  authorized  at  the  1962  Convention, 
to  October  1,  1963.  The  Committee  feels  that 
this  would  give  additional  opportunity  for 
home  teachers  having  acquired  much  experi- 
ence to  file  for  certification  under  the  old 
system.  It  also  feels  that,  since  the  qualifica- 
tions have  been  again  revised,  the  advancing 
of  the  date  would  avoid  confusion,  since  the 
qualifications  that  will  be  in  effect  on  October 
1,  1963,  will  be  those  passed  upon  by  this 
Convention. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  urge,  therefore, 
that  all  home  teachers  wishing  certification 
under  the  previously  existing  qualifications  get 
their  applications  and  supporting  material  to 
the  Executive  Secretary  and  the  Committee 
prior  to  October  1,  1963.  After  that  date,  the 
new  qualifications  will  be  in  effect  and  no 
consideration  will  be  given  to  qualifications 
lower  than  those  authorized  by  this  Conven- 
tion. 

Home  teachers  should  submit  their  appli- 
cations and  supporting  data  to: 

Dr.  Gordon  B.  Connor,  Executive  Secretary 
American   Association   of   Workers   for   the 

Blind 
1511   K   Street,  NW 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 

The  old  application  form  or  a  reasonable 
facsimile  thereof  will  be  accepted,  but  sup- 
porting data  must  be  included. 

During  its  meeting  in  February  in  Chicago, 
and  also  its  meeting  at  this  Convention,  the 
Committee  considered  28  applications  for 
certification  as  Certified  Home  Teachers,  and 
10  applications  for  certification  as  Certified 
Home  Teacher  Specialists,  and  it  approved  22 
Certified  Home  Teachers  and  9  Certified  Home 
Teacher  Specialists.  Five  applications  were 
held  pending  the  receipt  of  further  informa- 
tion, and  two  were  rejected  as  not  qualified. 

The  names  of  those  certified  in  each  cate- 
gory follow: 


CERTIFIED   HOME  TEACHER 

Bacon,   Carl   Oliver   California 

Bluhm,  Donna  Lee  Pennsylvania 

Clough,  Roland  Pennsylvania 

Cole,  Gladys  B Virginia 

Coleman,  Virgil  T Virginia 

Compton,  Jo-Lee  New  Jersey 

Dalke,  Norman  Oklahoma 

Davis,  Lewis  H ....Illinois 

DeWeese,   Frank   L Pennsylvania 

Doyen,  Marjorie Maine 

Epps,  Helen  Virginia 

Hahnel,  Martha  L.  Brennan Ohio 

(Previously  Certified  Class  I,  1955) 

Jones,  Rupert  L ..Virginia 

Joyner,  Melvin   L ..Virginia 

Kuerten,  Betty  Emma  New  Jersey 

McClain,  Vera  Alabama 

(Previously  Certified  Class  I,  1953) 

Mecredy,  Evelyn    (Mrs.)    Virginia 

Mori,  Wells  Illinois 

Parker,  William  T.,  Jr.  Virginia 

Sullivan,  Louise  Bennett  (Mrs.) 

West  Virginia 

Thurston,  Edward  Wm.,  Jr Virginia 

Zaug,   Rita Illinois 

CERTIFIED  HOME  TEACHER 
SPECIALIST 

Becker,   Velma Illinois 

Crawford,  Frances  ...Virginia 

Hamilton,  AUard  Mayo  Illinois 

Hilton,  Mary    (Mrs.)    California 

(Previously  certified   in   1962) 

Quay,  W.  Earl Pennsylvania 

Rankin,  Sammie  Kay   (Mrs.)    ..Texas 

Roberts,  Alvin  Illinois 

Tucker,  Franklin  D Virgina 

Ward,  Roy  J Virginia 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mr.  Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  Chairman 
Miss  Louise  D.  Cowan 
Mrs.  Florence  Horton 
Mr.  Roy  Ward 
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REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

George  E.  Keane,  Chairman 

Assistant  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


Introduction 

Your  Committee  has  been  active  throughout 
the  current  session  of  Congress  on  a  number 
of  important  measures,  some  of  which  we 
have  been  discussing  over  the  years.  Others 
are  new.  In  general,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  have  been  kept  informed  of  every 
act  of  the  Chairman  and  have  participated  in 
appearances  before  Congress  when  necessary. 
We  are  deeply  grateful  to  all  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  have  participated,  and 
in  particular  to  Mr.  Irvin  Schloss  who  has 
been  a  tower  of  strength  as  the  Washington 
representative  of  our  group  as  well  as  the 
American   Foundation   for  the  Blind. 

We  have  had  unusual  cooperation,  too, 
from  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
through  its  Washington  representative,  John 
Nagle.  This  young  man  is  tireless  in  behalf 
of  blind  persons  throughout  the  country,  and 
has  been  most  helpful  to  your  Chairman  and 
to  your  Committee  on  many  occasions  through- 
out the  current  session,  as  well  as  over  the 
years.  Dr.  MacFarland,  your  Committee's  Co- 
chairman,  has  also  been  available  and  has  ap- 
peared for  us  at  Congressional  hearings  when- 
ever we  have  asked  him  to  do  so.  All  of  the 
members  have  joined  in  helping  to  make  our 
Committee  presentation  as  unanimous  as  is 
possible  in  so  diversified  a  field  as  work  for 
the  bind.  The  following  measures  do  need 
special  consideration,  and  we  hope  that  all  of 
you  will  take  whatever  action  you  feel  your 
agency  and  your  state  might  wish,  either  in 
behalf  of  the  measures  we  will  describe  or  in 
opposition  to  them.  It  is  our  hope,  of  course, 
that  you  will  approve  and  support  the  judge- 
ments of  your  Committee. 

1.    Special  Education  Provision. 
A  brief  recapitulation  of  your  Committee's 
efforts  in  this  field  may  be  helpful.     You  will 


recall  that  your  Committee  joined  with  repre- 
sentatives of  other  fields  of  impairment  and 
disability,  through  the  Inter-Agency  Commit- 
tee called  at  the  request  of  the  Counsel  for 
Exceptional  Children,  to  consider  the  intro- 
duction of  a  comprehensive  special  education 
bill,  covering  all  impairments.  We  did  this 
and  agreed  upon  a  bill  which  we  brought 
before  you  last  year  and  which  later  appeared 
as  H.R.  4640  introduced  by  Mr.  Fogarty.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  Administration 
introduced  its  omnibus  education  bill  contain- 
ing a  title  which  in  efl?ect  represented  an 
earlier  bill,  H.R.  12070,  introduced  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Subcommittee  of  the 
House.  Since  we  had  already  agreed  to  sup- 
port any  Administration  bill  which  encom- 
passed the  major  portions  of  our  suggestions, 
we  supported  this  bill,  H.R.  3000,  which  im- 
mediately became  bogged  down  in  the  troubles 
of  parochial  dispute  in  the  House.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  S.  1576  was  introduced, 
"The  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963"  (containing  within  it  the  major 
provisions  of  the  Special  Education  provisions 
of  H.R.  3000).  To  everybody's  surprise,  it 
passed  the  Senate  and  was  referred  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  Safety 
and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  which  after  some  discussion,  ap- 
proved the  .measure,  however,  referring  title 
III  on  Special  Education  back  to  the  Sub- 
committee for  review.  On  July  17,  the  Sub- 
committee referred  this  section  back  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  with  its  approval,  and 
it  appears  now  that  both  Houses  of  Congrtss 
will  pass  this  bill  and  that  our  major  effort 
will  be  accomplished: 

A.  To  create  scholarships  and  fellowships 
for  teachers  and  other  professional  workers  in 
the  field  of  special  education. 
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B.  For  the  creation  of  a  research  and 
demonstration  provision  of  grants  to  universi- 
ties and  to  the  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion. Your  Committee  recommends  this  meas- 
ure to  you  for  approval  and  urges  that  you 
act  quickly  in  getting  in  touch  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
your   state,   requesting   its   passage. 

(NOTE:  Other  bills  concerned  with  spe- 
cial education  will  be  omitted  since  there  will 
be  no  opportunity  for  discussion  before  the 
end  of  this  session  of  Congress.) 

Your  Committee  has  requested  the  Board  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  to  forward  a  resolution  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  House  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure.  The  resolution  reads 
as  follows: 

In  behalf  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  of 
the  United  States,  as  represented  by  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  here  assembled  in  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, may  we  urge  that  your  committee  im- 
mediately refer  to  House  action  on  Senate 
Bill  1576  concerned  with  mental  health 
and  retardation  and  with  special  education 
for  handicapped  children.  We  believe  that 
this  measure  will  improve  and  expand  exist- 
ing facilities  throughout  the  United  States 
in  behalf  of  handicapped  children. 

2.    Taxes. 

Early  in  the  session,  the  Administration  in- 
troduced its  tax  revision  program  which  con- 
tained some  provisions  that  would  have  been 
very  damaging  to  work  for  the  blind,  and  es- 
pecially to  private,  voluntary,  non-profit  agen- 
cies for  the  blind.  Provisions  particularly  re- 
lated to  deductible  contributions  to  charity. 
A  floor  of  5  per  cent  was  set  on  all  deduc- 
tions before  deductions  for  contributions  could 
be  taken.  Your  Committee  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  to  discuss  this,  but  your  Chair- 
man, acting  for  his  own  agency,  made  a  vigor- 
ous and  strong  statement  of  opposition  to  this 
phase  of  the  tax  measure  while  praising  the 
effort  to  improve  and  reform  the  tax  struc- 
ture. Letters  received  from  many  Congress- 
men would  indicate  that  they,  too,  did  not 
like  the  provisions  concerned  with  charitable 
contributions,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
found    in    the    final    tax    bill    anticipated    this 


year.  As  in  the  past,  our  proposal  for  an 
additional  exemption  for  a  taxpayer  with  a 
blind  dependent  has  been  presented  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  through  Mr.  King 
of  California.  This  year,  however.  Congress- 
man Derounian  from  New  York  has  also  in- 
troduced an  identical  bill,  and  it  is  our  hope 
that  this  may  give  more  weight  to  our  pro- 
posal. Another  tax  measure  presented  by  your 
Committee  over  the  years  is  concerned  with 
the  excise  tax,  creating  a  new  status  for  non- 
profit, voluntary  agencies  for  the  blind  identi- 
cal to  that  now  enjoyed  by  educational  insti- 
tutions, is  again  before  Congress,  but  with  very 
little  opportunity  for  attention  this  year.  We 
are,  however,  supporting  these  measures,  and 
we  do  hope  that  you  will  do  what  you  can 
by  writing  to  Congressman  Wilbur  Mills, 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  suggesting 
that  these  provisions  be  included  in  the  1963 
tax  reforms. 

3.  Ajnendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
—  Titles  X  and  XVI. 

There  are  many  amendments  being  pro- 
posed to  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  par- 
ticularly to  Title  X  and  Title  XVI.  As  a 
matter  of  expediency,  we  are  going  to  urge 
your  immediate  action  and  support  on  only 
one  of  these  measures,  although  we  may  be 
returning  to  you  again  later  in  the  year  for 
action  on  additional  measures  by  Mr.  King  of 
California.  The  matter  before  us  now  is 
H.R.  5706,  by  Mr.  Walter  Baring  of  Nevada, 
which  makes  mandatory  the  waiver  of  resi- 
dence requirements  under  Title  X  and  Title 
XVI  of  blind  persons  who  are  recipients  of 
public  assistance.  We  have  had  the  good 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  the  preparation  of  this 
bill,  and  the  wording  is  satisfactory  to  them. 
Will  all  of  you  write  to  either  the  Chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr.  Wil- 
bur Mills,  to  Walter  Baring,  or  to  the  Con- 
gressman of  your  own  district,  urging  the 
passage  of  this  measure.  We  would  be  par- 
ticularly grateful  to  those  of  you  from  Colo- 
rado, Florida  and  Oklahoma  to  take  special 
note  of  this  and  to  urge  your  states  to  support 
this  measure.  You  will  note  that  these  three 
states  still  have  restrictive  residence  require- 
ments. 
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H.R.  2643  by  Mr.  King. 

This  bill  is  one  which  your  Committee  has 
reviewed  and  has  decided  it  must  hold  in 
abeyance.  It  is  the  omnibus  bill  containing 
all  of  the  Federation  of  the  Blind  proposals 
for  amending  Title  X  and  Title  XVI.  We 
are  in  agreement  with  most  of  them,  but  have 
been  unable  to  agree  on  all  of  them.  It  is 
our  hope  that,  as  in  the  past,  the  National 
Federation  will  break  this  omnibus  measure 
down  so  that  we  can  support  the  phase  of  it 
on  which  we  all  agree.  We  will  report  to 
you   on   this  phase  later. 

4.  Vending  Stand  Program:  S.  12,  by 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  West  Vir- 
ginia; co-sponsored  by  Senators  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Virginia,  and  Caleb  Boggs,  Dela- 
ware. 

This  bill  is  one  which  your  Committee  de- 
veloped in  conjunction  with  members  of  the 
State  Executive  Committee  and  asked  Mr. 
Randolph  to  introduce  in  the  Senate.  We 
have  thought  that  we  were  in  complete  agree- 
ment as  regards  income  from  vending  ma- 
chines in  Federal  buildings  as  being  exclusive 
to  the  operators.  We  are  still  in  complete 
agreement  on  the  second  provision  of  the 
measure  concerned  with  the  creation  of  an 
appeals  board,  although  even  this  is  now  sub- 
ject to  review,  since  there  appears  to  be  a 
real  effort  on  the  part  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  Government  to  establish  appeals  pro- 
cedures. Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the 
validity  of  having  all  vending  machines  in- 
come exclusive  to  the  blind  operator,  as  much 
of  this  income  is  from  buildings  where  there 
are  no  stands  or  operators,  and  several  states 
have  questioned  the  advisability  of  pursuing 
this  program.  Your  Committee  has,  there- 
fore, decided  that  for  1963,  we  would  hold 
this  measure  in  abeyance,  and  a  subcommittee 
has  been  formed  to  prepare  a  statement  for 
Jennings  Randolph  sometime  before  the  end 
of  the  year  for  possible  amendments  to  this 
measure  in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  May 
we  ask  that  no  action  be  taken  on  S.  12  until 
your  Committee  reports  to  you  again. 

5.  Social  Security  Amendments  to  Title  II 
—  S.  1268,  by  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, Alinnesota,  co-sponsored  by  Sena- 


tors  Jacob    K.    Javits,    New    York,    and 
Jennings   Randolph,    West  Virginia. 

This  is  the  Senate  version  of  our  amend- 
ment to  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
concerned  with  disability  insurance,  reducing 
the  number  of  quarters  from  20  to  six  and 
establishing  other  liberating  features.  It  also 
establishes  a  definition  of  blindness  at  level  of 
20/200  with  correction  in  the  better  eye. 
Your  Committee  has  agreed  again  to  support 
this  measure  fully  and,  with  the  consent  of 
the  convention,  we  will  give  it  vigorous  sup- 
port this  year.  As  you  know,  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes 
blindness  in  our  field,  and  we  are  not  in  com- 
plete agremeent  that  our  present  20/200  cri- 
terion is  valid,  but  because  of  the  legal  im- 
plications and  the  problems  that  would  be 
created  if  there  was  a  change  in  this  level,  it 
is  the  consensus  of  the  convention,  as  stated 
in  amendment  to  this  report  at  the  general 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  July  23rd,  that  it  must 
be  reaffirmed  whenever  we  can  bring  our 
opinion  to  bear  on  the  subject.  We  shall, 
therefore,  continue  to  support  this  measure  and 
urge  that  you  write  to  your  senator  and  to 
Senator  Humphrey,  urging  that  action  be  tak- 
en this  year. 

6.  NRA  Rehabilitation  Amendments:  H.R. 
4027— S.  698. 

These  are  the  NRA  amendments  to  the  Re- 
habilitation Act.  Among  other  liberalizing 
features,  they  create  one  which  we  as  a  com- 
mittee have  been  proposing,  and  that  is  Fed- 
eral support  for  rehabilitation  with  other  than 
vocational  goals,  what  we  have  recently  been 
calling  "independent  living"  or  "self-care" 
provisions.  We  have  in  the  past  supported 
the  NRA  program,  and  your  Committee  would 
like  to  continue  to  do  so  with  your  consent, 
and,  unless  there  is  opposition,  we  will  plan 
to  raise  our  voice  at  hearings  which  may  be 
scheduled  for  late  this  summer. 

7.  Possible  Amendments  to   the  American 
Printing  House  Act. 

As  you  know,  your  Committee  and  the 
AAWB  have  been  urging  the  expansion  of 
production  and  distribution  of  books,  sup- 
plies and  equipment  for  blind  children  attend- 
ing school,   and  we   have   been   seeking   ways 
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and  means  of  providing  Federal  funds  for 
this  purpose.  Suggested  amendments  to  the 
American  Printing  House  Act  were  made 
earlier  and  are  in  the  process  of  being  im- 
plemented, and  rather  than  confuse  the  situa- 
tion, your  Committee  urges  that  we  take  no 
further  action  at  this  time,  but  that,  instead, 
we  wait  until  the  completion  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  the  American  Printing  House 
in  October  to  learn  what  the  present  prob- 
lems are  and  what  further  needs  to  be  done 
to  improve  the  situation.  We  asked  Dr. 
Waterhouse  and  Miss  Hooper  to  keep  us  in- 
formed so  that  we  may  know  what  to  do  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress  in  1964. 

8.  Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Postal 
Laws  Concerned  with  the  Free  Mailing 
of  Reading  Matter  for  the  Blind. 

The  last  amendments  to  the  postal  laws 
concerned  with  this  subject  have  been  most 
beneficial  to  work  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States,  and  your  Committee  takes  some  pride 
on  its  action  on  this  score,  and  would  like 
to  offer  its  thanks  and  its  congratulations  to 
its  subcommittee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dean  Duffield  of  Nebraska,  for  the  fine  work 
they  have  done.  Since  there  are  some  prob- 
lems that  are  still  outstanding,  and  since  an- 
other measure  has  been  presented  to  Congress 
by  the  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind  concerned 
with  the  mailing  of  science  kits  through  the 
mail,  we  have  asked  our  Subcommittee  to 
review  the  problem  and  to  suggest  additional 
amendments  which  may  resolve  all  of  them. 
With  your  consent,  since  these  are  the  ex- 
perts in  the  field,  we  would  wish  to  present 


to  Congress  any  suggested  amendments  which 
our  Subcommittee  finally  offers  to  us,  and  will 
be  in  touch  with  you,  asking  for  support  of 
these  amendments. 

9.  H.R.  2853  by  Congressman  Glenn  Cun- 
ningham, Nebraska,  amends  the  Library  of 
Congress  Act  concerned  with  the  production 
and  distribution  of  talking  books,  extending 
the  privilege  to  "the  near  blind"  and  "the 
quadruplegics."  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  hearings  have  been  called  to  review 
this  measure.  Your  Committee  has  asked  for 
time  to  be  heard — not  so  much  to  oppose  this 
measure  as  to  point  out  the  problems  that 
may  arise  if  it  is  passed.  It  is  our  hope  that 
this  may  delay  action  on  this  measure  long 
enough  for  a  subcommittee  of  your  Legisla- 
tive Committee  to  obtain  some  information 
that  may  make  it  possible  for  us  to  extend 
and  improve  the  entire  library  program  for 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States.  The  Sub- 
committee will  review  a  statistical  survey  which 
we  are  asking  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
make,  and  will  report  back  to  the  Legislative 
Committee  in  1964,  and  we  may  have  pro- 
posals to  present  to  you  at  the  Convention  in 
New  York  next  year. 

In  conclusion,  your  Chairman  again  ex- 
tends his  very  sincere  thanks  to  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  and  to  all  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  who  have  taken  a  part 
in  promoting  and  forwarding  needed  legisla- 
tion for  blind  persons  in  the  United  States. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
George  E.  Keane,  Chairman 


REPORT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 
Commissioner,  Office  for  the  Blind,   Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania 


It  is  my  privilege  and  responsibility  to 
present  to  you  the  Annual  Membership  Re- 
port for  1962-1963.  While  the  report  is  less 
than  I  had  hoped  for,  it  does  give  us  some 
indication  of  stability  in  our  membership. 


In  Cleveland,  I  pledged  to  the  officers  and 
to  the  membership  that  we  would  endeavor 
to  have  1600  people  become  members  of 
AAWB  by  this  convention.  We  have  not. 
Currently,   there   are   approximately    1400   in- 
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dividual  and  agency  memberships  on  our  rolls. 
This  is  slightly  more  than  last  year,  but  I 
must  confess  not  an  appreciable  gain.  The 
brightest  point,  however,  is  that  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  who  took  out  memberships,  or 
held  memberships,  during  the  course  of  our 
Cleveland  Convention,  repeated  their  enroll- 
ment this  year. 

The  job  of  maintaining  this  stability  in 
membership  is  due  entirely  to  the  efforts  of 
my  National  Co-chairman,  H.  Smith  Shum- 
way,  of  Wyoming,  to  the  nine  regional  chair- 
men, and  to  the  fifty  or  more  state  chairmen 
and  their  co-chairmen. 

If  I  have  any  recommendation  to  make  to 
the  officers  and  to  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  it 
is  that  we  should  look  toward  expanding  the 
National  Office  to  the  point  that  our  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Dr.  Gordon  Connor,  may  have 
more  opportunity  to  come  out  to  the  states, 
and  to  regional  meetings,  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
motion of  membership  for  the  Association. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  vital,  if  the  mem- 
bership program  and  campaign  is  to  succeed 
in  the  future.  No  matter  how  dedicated  an 
individual  from  a  specific  state  may  be  when 
serving  as  National  Membership  Chairman, 
his  other  responsibilities  and   his   inability  to 


travel  nationally  are  definite  roadblocks  to 
building  the  kind  of  program  we  should  like 
to  see  for  the  future. 

To  you,  Madame  President-elect,  I  present 
the  gavel  which  was  given  to  me  two  years 
ago,  in  order  that  you  may  present  it  to  your 
National  Membership  Chairman.  I  know 
that  it  will  bring  him  success,  and  I  know 
that  your  term  of  office  as  President  of  the 
AAWB  will  have  as  one  of  its  recompences 
the  knowledge  that  our  membership  is  on  a 
sound  base,  and  that  it  can,  from  this  point 
on,  continue  to  grow. 

For  the  success  in  the  membership  program, 
which  has  been  achieved  over  the  past  two 
years,  I  credit  my  Co-chairman,  my  Regional 
Chairmen  and  my  State  Chairmen.  For  the 
failures  which  occurred,  I  accept  full  responsi- 
bility on  my  own  shoulders.  It  has  been  a 
privilege  to  have  served  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  this  capacity, 
and  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  turn  over. 
Miss  Hooper,  to  your  Chairman  Designate,  a 
list  of  those  individuals  who  have  already 
volunteered  their  services  as  membership  cam- 
paigners  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 


REPORT  OF  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

Reverend  Harry  J.  Sutcliffe,  Chairman 

Director,  Work  for  the  Blind,  American  Church  Union 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


In  the  midst  of  our  deliberations  we  pause 
to  call  to  mind  in  prayerful  contemplation 
those  of  our  associates  who,  during  the  past 
year,  have  answered  the  summons  from  on 
high.  Let  us,  therefore,  remember  with  grati- 
tude and  thanksgiving: 

Charles  Adams,  whose  active  participation 
in  the  program  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
contributed  substantially  to  the  enrichment  of 
its  scope  and  content,  and  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  its  effectiveness. 


William  E.  Bartram,  whose  unceasing  de- 
votion to  his  office  as  Director  of  the  New 
Orleans  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  assures  him 
a  place  of  permanent  regard  in  the  hearts  of 
his  colleagues. 

E.  B.  Brant,  esteemed  and  revered  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  The  Florida  Council  for 
the  Blind. 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  scholar,  teach- 
er. Executive  Secretary  of  the  Delaware  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  pioneer  in  program- 
ming and  planning  of  the  American  Associa- 
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tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  whose  con- 
secrated concern  and  courageous  commitment 
won  for  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  a  vast 
company  of  friends  and  associates. 

William  C.  Dabney,  devoted  and  dedicated 
President  of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind;  known,  loved  and  respected  by 
countless    colleagues    and   co-workers. 

Sally  Oston,  cherished  and  beloved  for 
her  tireless  labors  as  a  home  teacher  for  the 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind. 

Allan  W.  Sherman,  renowned  educator, 
devoted  Director  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  dedicated  leader  in  the 
work  of  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind;  revered,  respected  and  held 
in  highest  honor  and  esteem. 

To  these,  and  to  all  our  departed  associates. 


colleagues  and  co-workers,  may  rest  eternal 
be  granted,  and  may  light  perpetual  shine 
upon  them.  May  their  souls,  and  the  souls 
of  all  the  faithful  departed  to  the  mercy  of 
God,  rest  in  peace. 

Let    us    pray.      We    bless    thy    holy    name, 
Almighty    and    Everlasting    God,    for   all    thy 
servants    departed    this    life    in    thy    faith    and 
fear;  beseeching  Thee  to  grant  them  continual 
growth  in  thy  love  and   service,  and  to  give 
us    grace    so   to    follow   their   good    examples 
that  with  them  we  may  be  partakers  of  thy 
heavenly  kingdom;   for  thine,  O  Lord,  is   the 
dominion,  the  greatness,  the  power,  the  glory, 
the   victory,   and   the   majesty,   throughout   all 
ages,   world   without  end.     Amen. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Reverend  H.  J.  Sutcliffe,  Chairman 
Reverend  Daniel  J.  Munn 


REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

Harold  Richterman,  Co-Chairman 

Director,  Vocational  Services,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


Your  Resolutions  Committee  met  for  its 
final  meeting  on  July  24,  1963,  at  the  Olympic 
Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington,  to  review  the 
resolutions  submitted  for  presentation  to  the 
members  of  the  Association.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Col.  L.  L.  Watts,  Chairman,  Mr. 
Harold  Richterman,  Co-Chairman,  presided. 
Other  members  of  the  Committee  were:  Finis 
E.  Davis,  Fuller  R.  Hale,  Donald  W.  Perry, 
and  Braxtum  Tatum. 

Interestingly  enough,  all  resolutions  were 
agreed  upon  unanimously  except  one,  which 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  four  to  one.  Your 
Co-Chairman  had  the  only  affirmative  vote,  as 
he  had  submitted  the  resolution.  So  you  see 
it  was  a  really  democratic  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee. However,  arrangements  are  already 
being  made  to  replace  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  with  new  members  who  will  see 
the  Co-Chairman's  point  of  view  a  little  more 
clearly. 


Resolution  1 

Whereas,  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  in  meeting  assembled  at  Washington, 
D.C,  on  November  8,  1962,  feel  the  great 
loss  of  Dr.  Francis  M.  Cummings;   and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Cummings  was  President  of 
AAWB  in   1948  and   1949;  and 

Whereas,  He  was  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind;  and 

Whereas,  He  devoted  his  life  to  the  bet- 
terment of  circumstances  for  blind  people;  and 

Whereas,  He  devoted  his  career  to  the 
working  advancement  of  the  programs  of 
AAWB;  and 

Whereas,  He  was  instrumental  in  the 
furthering  of  the  causes  of  many  of  us  who 
are  here  today;  and 
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Whereas,  He  was  ever  present  for  help 
and  assistance  in  any  way  possible  to  any  of 
us;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Cummings  was  a  fighter  for 
the  underprivileged  and  for  the  causes  he  be- 
lieved in,  regardless  of  the  odds;  and 

Whereas,  His  objectivity  should  forever 
remain  a  lesson  to  all  of  us; 

Now,  Therefore,  Let  It  Be  Resolved, 
That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  on  be- 
half of  all  of  the  membership,  send  its  sin- 
cerest  sympathy  and  heartfelt  sorrow  to  Mrs. 
Cummings; 

Let  It  Further  Be  Known,  That  we  feel 
the  loss  of  Dr.  Cummings  more  than  can  be 
expressed  in  the  written  word,  and  that  the 
loss  to  work  for  blind  persons  is  beyond  ex- 
pression; and 

Be  It  Further  Directed,  That  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  sent  to  the  staff  cf  the 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

(Passed  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  November  8,  1962, 
Washington,    D.C.) 

Resolution  2 

Whereas,  Mr.  Allen  W.  Sherman  devoted 
his  life,  from  1942  on,  to  serving  blind  per- 
sons;  and 

Whereas,  He  functioned  in  so  many  im- 
portant roles  in  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind;  and 

Whereas,  He  was  of  utmost  importance 
in  organizing  and  operating  the  AAWB  Com- 
mittee on  Structure  and  Fiscal  Control,  as  its 
Chairman;  and 

Whereas,  He  gave  of  himself  unstintingly 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
AAWB;  and 

Whereas,  He  also  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  AAIB,  and  as 
Secretary  and  Chairman  of  Section  1  of  the 
AAWB;   and 

Whereas,  Even  during  his  last  illness,  he 
continued  to  ofiFer  every  service  to  commit- 
tees of  AAWB;  and 


Whereas,  His  presence  on  the  Program 
Committee  for  the  Seattle  Convention  of 
AAWB  affected  the  good  work  of  this  Com- 
mittee;  and 

Whereas,  He  served  on  the  Resolutions 
Committee  of  the  AAWB,  and  at  every  oppor- 
tunity was  ever-ready  to  publicly  share  his 
forward-looking  ideas   and    ideals;   and 

Whereas,  He  strove  continually  to  help 
blind  people  meet  their  responsibilities  in  our 
democracy;  and 

Whereas,  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Auditing    Committee    of    the    AAWB; 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  AAWB  convey  to 
Mrs.  Sherman,  his  wife,  and  to  Mr.  John 
Brooks  Sherman  and  Mr.  Steven  Adams  Sher- 
man, sons,  our  heartfelt  sympathy  at  their 
great  loss  and  our  great  loss  as  well. 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  AAWB  convey  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  our  condolences  at  the  pass- 
ing of  Mr.  Allan  Sherman;  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  AAWB  notify  the  membership  of 
the  AAWB  of  the  loss  to  our  work  through 
the  death  of  Mr.  Sherman;  and  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  AAWB,  through  the  Executive 
Direaor,  indicate  in  writing  to  all  members 
of  AAWB,  and  interested  workers  in  our 
field,  through  the  Neu'  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
the  content  of  this  resolution. 

Resolution  3 

Whereas,  Employment  of  blind  persons  in 
professional  occupations  depends  upon  meet- 
ing academic  standards;   and 

IFhereas,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration funds  for  tuition  are  available  to 
visually  disabled  persons,  without  regard  to 
the   determination    of   economic   need;    and 

Whereas,  The  completion  of  academic 
training  depends  in  a  large  degree  upon  the 
availability   of  reader  service; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  respectfully  requests  that  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation     Administration     explores     the 
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possibilities  of  removing  reader  service  costs 
from  the  category  of  rehabilitation  service 
requiring  a  determination  of  economic  need; 
and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  AAWB  requests  its  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  to  work  with  the  appropriate 
personnel  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  to  achieve  this  goal  and  re- 
port progress  to  the  AAWB  Convenion  in 
New  York  in   1964. 

Resolution  4 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  in  convention  assembled  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  does  hereby  extend  thanks  to  all 
and  sundry  who  had  any  part  in  making  the 
1963  Convention  a  successful  one.  Specifi- 
cally, we  would  like  to  single  out: 

The  Host  Agencies 

Seattle  Pre-School  for  the  Blind 
Seattle  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
State  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  Serv- 
ices for  the  Blind 
Seattle  League   for  Blind  Children 
Social  Center  for  the  Blind 
Convention     Host     Committee,     Chairman, 
Fuller  R.  Hale 

Organizations  Which   Provided   Such 
Excellent  Service  to  Our  Members 

Seattle  Central  Lions  Club 

Handcrest,  Inc. 

Seattle  Braille  Club 

Individual    volunteers    at    the    Coffee    and 

Hospitality   Centers 
Central  School  of  Tacoma 


Delta  Gamma  Sorority 
Coca  Cola  Company 
Delta  Theta  Tau  Sorority 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Seattle 
Chapter 

Organizations  Which  Afforded  Us  Publicity 

Seattle  Times 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Floral  Arrangements 

Sullivan's  Florists 
Russell's  Florists 
Crissey's  Florists 

Olympic  Hotel  Staff 

Frank  Stuart,  and  his  tape  recording  serv- 
ices. 

All  of  the  speakers,  who  gave  of  their  time 
to  come  to  Seattle  to  share  their  knowledge 
with  us. 

We  wish  especially  to  single  out  for  praise 
and  thanks  the  Roosevelt  High  School  Service 
Organizations,  the  Roughriders  and  the 
Spurs,  for  their  serious  application  towards 
services  to  the  members  attending  this  con- 
vention. Their  willingness  to  serve,  their 
kindness,  their  knowledge,  and  their  readi- 
ness to  be  of  help  has  been  truly  outstanding. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

L.  L.  Watts,  Chairman 

Harold  Richterman,  Co-Chairman 

Finis  E.  Davis 

Fuller  R.  Hale 

Donald  W.  Perry 

Braxton  Tatum 


REPORTS  FROM  AGENCIES, 
ASSOCIATIONS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 

J.  M.  Woolly,  President,  AAIB 

Superintendent,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


As  this  Thirty-seventh  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
comes  to  a  close  with  this  session,  it  is  my 
pleasure  as  President  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instrutcors  of  the  Blind,  to  report  to 
you  our  activities  for  the  past  year.  I  did  not 
find  it  possible  to  attend  this  convention  last 
year,  and  thus  asked  Executive  Secretary 
Maurice  Olsen  to  report  to  you  in  Cleveland. 

AAIB  continues  to  grow  numerically;  the 
Association  membership  for  the  year  just 
ended  was  2,050.  This  represents  a  net  gain 
of  around  200  for  each  of  the  last  few  years. 

The  International  Conference  for  the  Edu- 
cadon  of  Blind  Youth,  which  met  in  Han- 
nover, Germany,  last  August,  was  attended  by 
many  members  of  AAIB  with  six  official  dele- 
gates from  the  United  States  being  provided 
by  AAIB.  The  1967  Conference  will  be  held 
in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  with  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind  serving  as  host.  Dr. 
Edward  J.  Waterhouse  is  now  serving  as 
Chairman  of  the  Conference. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  step  taken 
during  this  year  was  the  arrangement  to  pro- 
vide for  each  member  of  the  Association  the 
Netv  Outlook  for  the  Blind  as  a  part  of  the 
membership  benefits.  It  is  our  feeling  that 
the  Outlook,  along  with  the  International 
Journal  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  should 
provide  the  basis  for  the  best  informed  mem- 
bership AAIB  has  ever  had. 

During  the  year,  the  Certification  Com- 
mittee has  moved  to  improve  and  strengthen 
certification  for  houseparents  and,  as  the  year 
ended,  fifteen  houseparents  had  been  certified. 


As  this  movement  gains  momentum,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  qualifications  of  houseparents 
throughout  the  residential  schools  of  America 
will  improve. 

The  AAIB  again  participated  last  January 
in  the  conference  of  national  organizations 
concerned  with  handicapped  children  which 
was  called  by  the  United  States  Oflfice  of  Edu- 
cation in  Washington.  We  hope  to  continue 
to  work  cooperatively,  not  only  with  the  Office 
of  Education,  but  as  well  with  the  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children,  the  National  Braille 
Club,  and  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness. 

Many  regional  and  national  workshops  or 
conferences  are  sponsored  in  whole  or  co- 
operatively with  individual  residential  schools 
and  other  agencies  each  year.  During  this 
past  year  a  workshop,  which  attracted  about 
100  partcipants,  was  held  by  the  Florida 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  in  the  area 
of  orientation,  mobility  and  travel.  Along 
with  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  work- 
shops for  teachers  of  music  and  industrial 
arts  were  held  in  Indianapolis.  A  conference 
for  houseparents  was  conducted  in  Vinton, 
Iowa,  and  a  parents  conference  has  just  closed 
in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  invite  you  to 
attend  the  1964  Convention,  to  be  held  at 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  June  21  to 
June  25,  and  to  mention  the  1966  Conven- 
tion, which  will  be  held  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado,  and  the  1968  Convention  which 
will  go  to  Toronto,  Canada.  An  AAIB  con- 
vention has  not  been  held  in  Canada  since 
1916. 
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An  important  project  which  should  be  men- 
tioned is  the  cooperative  project  with  Hadley 
School  for  the  Blind,  looking  toward  improved 
occupational  information  as  well  as  vocational 
counseling.  Through  a  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Administration  grant,  one  study  con- 
ference has  been  held  in  St.  Louis,  and  work 
is  going  forward  in  an  attempt  to  encourage 
production  of  occupational  information  ma- 
terials in  Braille,  large  print  and  recorded 
form.  One  result  of  the  project  may  be  a 
home  study  course  in  occupational  informa- 
tion to  be  offered  by  Hadley. 

During  August,  the  Second  Travel  Re- 
fresher Course  to  be  sponsored  by  AAIB  will 
be  held  on  the  campus  of  the  Colorado  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  in  Colorado  Springs. 
Through  a  VRA  grant,  twelve  trainees  will 
spend  four  weeks  in  intensive  travel  training. 
This  cooperative  arrangement,  whereby  schools 
for  the  Blind,  VRA  and  AAIB  can  work 
toward  upgrading  of  skills,  is  proving  quite 
beneficial. 

While  this  course  is  under  way,  another 
program  which  is  being  held  for  the  first  time 
this  summer  is  being  conducted  in  New  York 
City.  Fifteen  gifted  high  school  youngsters 
from  throughout  the  United  States,  from  both 
public  high  schools  and  residential  schools, 
have  been  brought  together  for  six  weeks  for 
an  intensive  program  dealing  with  Social  and 
Economics  Problems  in  Urban  Areas  of  the 
United  States.     The  objectives  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  enable  gifted  blind  youth  to  in- 
crease their  knowledge  of  the  socal  and  eco- 
nomic problems  in  urban  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  To  develop  the  research  skills  of  the 
blind  gifted  students  enrolled  in  the  program. 

3.  To  improve  the  work  and  study  habits 
of  participating  students  through  lectures,  re- 
search, first-hand  experiences  and  individual 
instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  class  work,  these 
youngsters  are  having  the  opportunity  to  visit 
many  points  of  interest  in  New  York  City, 
such  as  the  United  Nations,  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  and  many  others.  Hunter  College, 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind    and    AAIB    are    cooperating    to    make 


possible  this  rich  intellectual  experience  for 
these  gifted   blind  youngsters. 

AAIB  has  continued  to  cooperate  with  State 
University  College  of  New  York  at  Oswego, 
New  York,  in  the  conduct  of  summer  insti- 
tutes of  industrial  art  teachers.  The  third 
such  institute  is  being  held  this  summer.  A 
highlight  will  be  a  two-day  workshop  con- 
ducted next  week  for  school  administrators. 
This  will  be  an  effort  to  bring  information 
to  administrators  concerning  trends  in  indus- 
trial  arts,   programming,  standards,   etc. 

Workshop  newsletters  continue  to  grow  in 
number  and  usefulness  to  the  membership  of 
AAIB.  For  instance,  the  mathematics  news- 
letter has  kept  the  membership  of  the  mathe- 
matics workshop  informed  of  the  progress  of 
the  various  new  math  teaching  plans  being 
tried  around  the  country. 

It  has  been  most  encouraging  to  see  the 
growth  in  teacher  certification  by  AAIB  since 
revision  of  the  procedure  recently.  Several 
schools  have  begun  to  gear,  at  least  in  part, 
the  salary  schedule  to  AAIB  certification. 

The  "Parent  Information  Packet,"  developed 
two  years  ago.  has  now  reached  a  distribution 
of  more  than  2,000.  This,  along  with  numer- 
ous other  leaflets,  reports  and  reprints,  has 
been  distributed  as  widely  as  possible,  not 
only  to  the  membership,  but  to  anyone  inter- 
ested  in  blind  youth. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  mention  some  of  the  plans  for 
the  future  as  envisoned  by  AAIB.  The  As- 
sociation hopes  to  continue  to  work  with  the 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children  in  exploring 
all  areas  of  cooperative  effort,  perhaps  affiliat- 
ing with  CEC  in  some  joint  activities.  We 
would  hope  that  the  joint  legislative  effort 
with  AAWB  in  behalf  of  all  the  blind  can 
continue  to  be  as  pleasant  as  in  the  past  and, 
moreover,  that  our  efforts  can  grow  in  fruit- 
fulness.  Too,  it  is  hoped  that  another  joint 
effort— that  of  the  AAIB-AAWB  Braille 
Authority,  from  whom  you  will  hear  in  a 
few  minutes,  will  continue  to  be  as  mean- 
ingful as  it  has  been  in  recent  years. 

AAIB  Workshops  must  continue  to  be  ac- 
tive in  promoting  activities  of  value  to  their 
members.  During  the  next  year  it  may  be 
possible  to  hold  a  workshop  for  physical  edu- 
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cation  teachers  on  the  campus  of  Michigan 
State  University.  The  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind  is  actively  promoting  such  a  work- 
shop. The  homemaking  group  is  in  the  midst 
of  studying  the  results  of  a  recent  survey 
looking  toward  a  university-oriented  short 
course  for  home  economics  teachers  next 
summer,  and  the  library  workshop  has  hopes 


of  seeing  a  course,  or  courses,  for  librarians 
serving  blind  children  develop  within  the 
next  two  years. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  AAIB  to  report 
to  you,  and  may  I  express  my  personal  pleas- 
ure at  being  able  to  share  in  this  wonderful 
1963  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  Convention. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director,  New  York,  New  York 


A  complete  and  detailed  report  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  in  the  past  year  would  require  much 
more  time  than  is  allotted  in  this  quarter  hour 
of  a  week-long  convention.  The  services  of 
the  Foundation,  however,  are  never  com- 
pressed at  any  AAWB  convention  into  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  since  it  is  apparent  that 
throughout  the  week  most  of  the  topics  up 
for  discussion  are  in  some  way  supported  or 
influenced  by  some  phase  of  the  Founda- 
tion's historic  role  in  the  partnership  which 
exists  between  the  agency  and  the  Association. 

Conscious  also  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
you  receive  information  about  Foundation 
activities  throughout  the  year,  it  is  the  intent 
today  to  concentrate  upon  information  about 
major  efforts  and/or  accomplishments,  with 
room  for  interpretation  of  their  value  to  the 
field  in  general,  and  the  practitioner  in  par- 
ticular. These  major  items  of  program  have 
to  do  with  a  new  approach  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  research  information,  the  strengthen- 
ing of  a  personnel  referral  service  for  agencies 
and  schools,  and  the  forthcoming  study  of 
whether  accreditation  of  service  programs  can 
be  achieved  and,  if  so,  how  to  bring  it  about. 

First,  a  few  highlights  of  our  other  service 
activities.  Those  of  our  staff  whose  function 
primarily  is  to  render  consultation  to  other 
national  bodies  with  regard  to  the  principles 
and  standards  of  service  to  blind  persons,  or 
in  advancement  of  local  direct  service  pro- 
grams, accounted   for  a  total   of  such  consul- 


tation to  more  than  700  organizations.  This 
becomes  an  impressive  figure  when  one  re- 
members that  this  number  represents  face-to- 
face   consultation. 

The  accelerated  expansion  of  our  Talking 
Book  and  other  sound-recording  activities  is 
of  particular  interest.  Total  pressings  of  the 
conventional  Talking  Book  record  this  year 
exceeded  700,000,  the  highest  in  our  history 
for  a  one-year  period.  Again,  the  true  signi- 
ficance of  this  number  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  these  were  records  which 
turn  at  16  r.p.m.,  representing  a  considerably 
larger  volume  of  reading  for  blind  persons 
per  record  than  formerly.  Incidentally,  re- 
duction in  cost  now  makes  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  Library  of  Congress  and  other 
providers  of  recorded  material  to  supply  sev- 
eral times  the  volume  for  the  amount  of 
money  available  in  comparison  with  the  situa- 
tion five  years  ago.  Also,  the  Foundation's 
relatively  young  tape  duplicating  service  this 
year  produced  copies  for  other  agencies  or 
individuals  that  required  a  total  of  12,000,000 
feet  of  tape. 

The  department  of  the  Foundation  devoted 
to  the  distribution  of  special  aids  and  ap- 
pliances continues  to  show  a  healthy  growth, 
and  trends  show  that  the  rate  of  growth  will 
be  even  greater  in  the  immediate  future.  Ap- 
proximately 25,000  blind  persons  secured 
various  items  directly  from  us  during  the  year. 
An  interesting  statistic  is  found  in  the  travel 
concession  service  —  33,000  blind  persons  are 
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now  availing  themselves  of  this  benefit,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Foundation,  but  made  pos- 
sible through  the  generous  cooperation  of  the 
nation's  railroad  and  bus  lines.  Catalogs  of 
all  devices  carried  by  us,  and  with  reference 
to  other  appliance  sources,  now  are  available 
in  both  ink  print  and  Braille. 

Notable  among  the  new  publications  of  the 
past  year  was  the  release  of  the  13th  biennial 
edition  of  the  DIRECTORY  OF  SERVICES  TO 
THE  Blind  in  the  United  States.  We 
wish  to  express  appreciation  to  all  cooperat- 
ing organizations,  not  only  for  their  assistance 
in  this  task,  but  also  for  continuing  to  help 
us  improve  our  total  publications  program 
with  their  comments  and  suggestions.  An- 
other significant  step  was  taken  this  year  in 
the  further  development  of  the  service  pro- 
vided through  the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 
This  journal  is  now  provided  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  —  a  policy  adopted  by  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  about  ten  years  ago.  Since  the  sub- 
scription fee  paid  by  the  two  Associations 
represents  only  a  small  portion  of  the  cost 
of  publication,  this  cooperative  program  may 
also  be  viewed  as  a  tangible  contribution  of 
AFB  to  the  growth  of  these  important  As- 
sociations. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Foundation  continued 
at  its  normal  level  the  granting  of  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships.  These  stipends  have 
been  of  two  types  —  those  granted  to  blind 
college  students  to  supplement  their  personal 
and  local  rehabilitation  resources,  and  those 
granted  to  both  blind  and  sighted  graduate 
students  training  to  be  social  workers  or 
teachers  in  programs  serving  blind  children 
and /or  adults.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  Foundation  probably  will  discontinue  the 
granting  of  both  types  of  educational  sup- 
port after  the  commitments  of  the  coming 
academic  year  have  been  met.  In  our  con- 
stant effort  to  use  our  funds  with  priority 
for  those  services  that  will  serve  the  greatest 
number  and  the  greatest  good,  we  for  some 
time  now  have  questioned  whether  the  grant- 
ing of  educational  aid  is  an  essential  part  of 
our  program.  The  prospect  of  governmental 
program  expansion,  coupled  with  the  existence 
of  other  support  sources   (whose  programs  are 


for  all  —  not  just  blind  persons,  or  for  all 
professional  candidates),  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  traditional  AFB  activity  can  be 
reduced  or  terminated  soon.  We  intend,  how- 
ever, to  maintain  the  type  of  support  for  in- 
dividuals that  is  necessary  for  short-term  in- 
service  training,  such  as  in  summer  school 
sessions  or  in  special  institutes.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  necessary  and  wise  to 
continue  various  types  of  scholarship  assistance 
in  all  levels  and  categories  of  service  to  deaf- 
blind  persons. 

There  emerged  this  spring  a  new  activity 
in  the  world  of  organized  intelligence  about 
blindness  that  is  centering  at  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Its  name  is  IRIS. 
The  initials  stand  for  the  words  that  define 
its  purpose  and  scope  —  International  Re- 
search Information  Service. 

The  Foundation,  together  with  other  na- 
tional bodies  in  this  country  and  abroad,  has 
endeavored  for  decades  to  maintain  a  system 
for  the  gathering  of  data  about  research  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation about  it  on  the  other.  What  is  new 
about  IRIS  is  that  it  will  be  a  system  whose 
mechanics  will  be  greatly  more  efficient  and 
effective  than  ever  before,  due  to  two  prin- 
cipal factors.  The  first  is  that  the  Foundation 
has  been  literally  requested,  and  in  a  sense 
authorized,  to  perform,  this  global  service  by 
world-level  associations,  national  level  agen- 
cies in  other  countries,  and  by  representatives 
of  numerous  research  centers  in  university  and 
other  settings.  A  direct  result  of  the  two-year 
International  Survey,  and  the  June  1962  New 
York  Congress  on  Technology  and  Blindness, 
was  the  unanimous  agreement  on  the  part  of 
all  identifiable  and  appropriate  individuals  in 
the  scientific  field  that  some  system  of  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  experience  should  be 
established.  The  second  new  feature  in  the 
composition  of  IRIS  will  be  the  dramatically 
higher  level  of  financial  support  which  will 
be  given.  In  addition  to  Foundation  invest- 
ment, we  have  reason  to  believe  that  further 
Governmental  grants  will  be  forthcoming  to 
assist  in  maintaining  a  significant  staff  and 
the  convening  of  additional  conferences  at 
appropriate   intervals. 

It  should  be  noted  that  IRIS  will  not  be 
restricted    to   only    those    items    of    basic   and 
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long-range  nature.  With  the  particular  co- 
operation of  the  Royal  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  of  England,  "catalogues"  of  every- 
day aids  and  appliances  will  be  available  to 
any  agency  in  the  world  which  can  use  them 
and  will  carry  information  about  such  devices 
no  matter  where  in  the  world  they  have  been 
developed.  The  base  review  of  all  pertinent 
activity  in  the  technological  area  will  be 
available  early  this  fall,  when  the  Foundation 
will  have  off  the  press  the  1,700  page  report 
of  the  recent  Survey  and  Congress. 

A  word  now  about  the  continuation  of  the 
youthful  activity  called  the  Personnel  Referral 
Service:  This  organized  effort  to  meet  at  least 
some  of  the  need  for  qualified  personnel  in 
the  agencies  and  schools  of  our  special  inter- 
est was  begun  a  little  over  three  years  ago 
with  the  help  of  a  grant  from  the  USVRA 
This  service  has  proven  to  be  one  of  great 
validity  and,  even  in  this  short  period  of 
time,  has  gained  acceptance  in  the  field  to 
the  extent  that  more  than  one-third  of  all 
state  and  local  service  programs  have  regis- 
tered staff  vacancies  with  PRS.  Simultane- 
ously, more  than  800  qualified  candidates  have 
registered.  For  this  reason,  the  Foundation 
plans  to  continue  the  Personnel  Referral 
Service  as   a  regular  part  of  our  program. 

The  last  major  development  which  should 
be  included  in  this  annual  report  has  to  do 
with  the  proposed  study  of  the  possibility  of 
accreditation  of  service  programs  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  happy  to  report  that 
the  formal  beginning  of  the  study  will  occur 
in  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks.  As  projected, 
the  period  of  intensive  survey  and  discussion 
will  be  from  two  to  three  years,  and  will  in- 
volve probably  a  score  of  professional  person- 
nel and  more  than  100  voluntary  participants. 

The  budget  for  the  study  is  approximately 
$300,000,  to  be  made  up  in  large  part  from 
the  Foundation's  own  resources  in  the  form 
of  personnel  and  money.  It  is  indeed  pleas- 
ing to  note,  however,  that  we  have  been 
granted  a  total  of  $115,000  toward  the  bud- 
get by  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  the 
Irene  Heinz  Given  and  John  LaPorte  Given 
Foundation,  and  the  Gustavus  and  Louise 
Pfeiffer  Research  Foundation. 

Since  the  original  announcement  of  this 
project   by   Mr.   Jansen   Noyes,   Jr.,   President 


of  the  Foundation,  we  have  been  concerned 
with  preliminary  studies  of  the  design  of  the 
project  itself.  In  this  task  we  had  the  capable 
and  valuable  assistance  of  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee comprised  of  Dr.  William  Selden,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting  in  the  field  of  higher  education; 
Mr.  Joseph  Hunt,  Assistant  Director,  U.  S. 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration;  Dr. 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Foundation;  and 
Mr.  Robert  Bondy,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Social  Welfare  Assembly.  The  plan 
calls  for  the  creation  of  a  national  commission 
of  probably  12  persons,  which  will  supervise 
the  work  of  approximately  16  subcommittees. 
Appointment  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  all  other  committees  will  probably 
be  completed   late  this  summer. 

As  stated  in  earlier  announcements  of  this 
undertaking,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  set 
itself  up  as  an  investigatory  or  policing  body. 
It  is  our  hope,  supported  by  the  leadership 
of  the  AAWB  and  the  AAIB,  that  the  study 
commission,  not  only  will  identify  standards, 
but  will  also  determine  just  what  kind  of 
vehicle  for  voluntary  application  of  standards 
should  come  into  existence.  The  motivation 
for  this  project  comes  from  the  general  recog- 
nition that  the  American  public  is  thoroughly 
confused  about  the  merits  of  organizations 
appealing  for  funds,  and  that  blind  persons 
themselves  have  no  way  of  being  assured  of 
sound  service  at  the  present  time.  It  is  hoped 
that  some  system  for  accreditation  can  become 
a  part  of  the  American  scene,  so  that  really 
sound  agencies  may  be  assisted  in  securing  the 
much  needed  financial  support,  and  that  blind 
persons  will  be  protected  from  exposure  to 
inadequate  or  incompetent  or  unsound  organi- 
zation. 

The  foreging  pages,  as  stated  earlier,  can 
hardly  be  called  a  complete  review  of  all  the 
activities  of  the  Foundation.  Its  Trustees  and 
staff,  however,  sincerely  hope  that  the  unique 
and  complex  variety  of  the  agency's  services  to 
the  field  will  become  better  known  to  all  of 
you  through  direct  use  of  them.  We  do  not 
pretend  perfection  in  either  quantity  or  qual- 
ity of  our  effort,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  we 
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can  be  of  real  help  in  the  advancement  of 
local  programs.  A  few  days  ago,  we  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  friend  in  India,  and  a 
part  of  it  struck  us  as  a  rather  inadvertent 
summary  of  the  good  fortune  we  enjoy  in  this 
country,  even  though  at  times  we  feel  we 
have  many   inadequacies. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  great  rejoice  to  learn 
that  your  Foundation  has  taken  up  the 
cudgel  to  render  all  possible  yeomen's  serv- 


ice to  humanity  suffering  from  dreadful 
scourge — blindness.  It  is  a  gigantic  stride 
requiring  great  strain  apart  from  spending 
tons  of  money.  It  is  possible  for  you 
wealthiest  people  if  in  addition  to  money 
greatest  of  the  zeal  is  inculcated.  Practically 
speaking,  conjugation  of  these  two  ele- 
ments is  somewhat  lacking  in  other  lands. 
My  heartiest  congratulations  to  you  and  to 
your   Foundation." 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Finis  E.  Davis,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


I  am  1  leased  to  bring  this  brief  report  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  to 
the  members  of  the  AAWB.  The  expansion 
of  Printing  House  activities  is,  in  a  measure, 
a  direct  and  concrete  reflection  of  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  entire  field  of  work 
for  the  blind  generally.  An  examination  of 
the  history  of  work  for  the  blind  and  of  the 
Printing  House  will  show  that  what  goes  on 
at  the  American  Printing  House,  and  the  steps 
it  takes  to  meet  a  constantly  enlarging  demand 
on  its  facilities,  in  a  way  can  be  taken  as  a 
barometer  of  increased,  and  hopefully  effec- 
tive, widening  of  services  to  the  blind  of  all 
ages  and  conditions,  by  all  agencies  and 
people  interested  in  work  for  blind  people. 
To  be  more  specific,  whenever  any  facet  of 
our  field  undertakes  to  improve,  step-up,  and 
widen  its  services,  it  inevitably  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  publish  materials  for  the  use  of  blind 
and  visually  handicapped  persons  —  either 
professional  and/or  individual.  It  therefore 
follows  that,  if  the  Printing  House  is  to  keep 
pace  and  be  able  to  offer  adequate  and  proper 
servce,  it  must  keep  cognizant  of  what  other 
agencies  are  doing,  be  they  engaged  in  social 
service,  rehabilitation  or  library  services,  or 
the   education   of   blind   children   or   adults. 

Increased  Production 

During  the  past  year,  over  40,000  square 
feet   of  floor   space   have   been   added   to   our 


manufacturing  and  storage  departments,  which 
has  resulted  in  an  approximately  50  per  cent 
possible  increase  in  production.  At  the  present 
time,  we  are  just  completing  the  addition  of 
two  more  recording  studios  to  our  Talking 
Book  Department,  and  the  Braille  Embossing 
Department  will  be  expanded  from  25  to  28 
machines  during  the  next  eighteen  months. 
Negotiations  are  under  way  for  the  installa- 
tion in  our  own  plant  of  a  complete  IBM 
computer  system  for  the  embossing  of  Braille 
plates.  If  this  addition  of  equipment  becomes 
a  reality,  it  should  make  for  a  flexible  pro- 
gram of  production  heretofore  not  available 
in  Braille  printing  plants  anywhere.  Addi- 
tional equipment  and  personnel  have  also  been 
added  to  our  large  type  and  tangible  aid 
departments  during  the  past  year,  thereby  sub- 
stantially increasing  the  number  of  new 
large  type  titles,  and  also  the  number  and 
quantity  of  educational  aids  offered  in  our 
tangible  apparatus  catalog. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least  in  the  way  of 
service,  our  storage  and  shipping  facilities 
have  been  revamped  and  enlarged,  so  that  we 
can  now  hope  to  be  able  to  manufacture  and 
store  in  advance  of  orders  sufficient  quantities 
of  all  our  products  to  make  possible  prompt 
delivery  of  at  least  basic  items,  particularly 
school  text  materials  and  Braille  writing  equip- 
ment of  all  kinds. 

So   that  you   may   have   some   idea   of   just 
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what  all  of  the  above  means,  I  should  like 
to  give  you  the  following  figures.  For  the 
year  ended   on   June   30,   the  Printing  House 

produced : 

197,435  Braille  volumes  and  pamphlets  and 
558,661  magazines,  comprising  65,946,- 
304  Braille  pages 

220  Talking  Books  and  151  magazines, 
comprising  1,045,535  records 

43  Large  type  books,  comprising  23,073 
volumes 

70,160  pieces  of  educational  aids,  from 
Braille  slates  and  Braillewriters  to  globes 
and  maps 

Educational  Services 

As  most  of  you  know,  aside  from  its  posi- 
tion as  a  national,  non-profit  agency  for  the 
blind,  the  Printing  House  receives  an  annual 
appropriation  from  Congress  to  provide  edu- 
cational materials  for  use  in  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  and  public  schools  providing  for 
the  education  of  blind  children  in  conjunction 
with  sighted  children.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  just  ended,  the  appropriation  amounted 
to  $708,000,  plus  $41,000  for  advisory 
services.  The  request  for  the  current  1964 
fiscal  year,  which  has  as  yet  not  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  is  $785,000.  For  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  this  law,  I  should 
like  to  explain  that  each  year's  appropriation 
request  is  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  registra- 
tion figures  of  legally  blind  pupils  being  edu- 
cated in  public  schools  and  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  its  possessions, 
taken  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  of  each 
year.  The  total  of  these  registration  figures 
is  used  to  determine  a  basic  per-capita  allot- 
ment to  schools  for  the  blind  and  State  de- 
partments of  education  (the  latter  of  which 
represent  the  children  attending  public  schools 
for  the  seeing  throughout  their  respective 
states)  by  dividing  the  total  into  the  appro- 
priation provided  by  Congress.  The  basic  per 
capita   is   then   multiplied   by  the   number   of 


pupils  reported  by  each  school  for  the  blind 
and  State  department  of  education  to  deter- 
mine the  so-called  "quota  allotment"  to  each. 
This  allotment  is  then  placed  on  the  books  of 
the  Printing  House  each  year  in  the  form  of 
credit,  from  which  books  and  materials  may 
be  ordered  from  us  from  our  catalogs. 

Of  particular  interest  this  year  is  the  fact 
that  the  long-expected  drop  in  the  annual  in- 
crease of  enrollments  due  to  children  blinded 
by  retrolental  fibroplasia  is  now  an  established 
fact.  Although  there  was  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 500  enrollments  on  January  7 
of  this  year,  for  a  total  of  17,330,  as  opposed 
to  16,841  in  January  of  1962,  the  enrollments 
for  the  kindergarten,  first  and  second  grades, 
were  each  less  than  for  the  previous  year,  and 
any  increase  now  can  be  attributed  primarily 
to  the  increase  in  population.  It  will  also  be 
interesting  to  all  of  you,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
division  of  pupils  as  between  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  and  public  school  classes  is 
now  approximately  45  per  cent  in  residential 
schools  and  55  per  cent  in  public  schools. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  every  resi- 
dential school  is  not  filled  to  capacity,  but 
that  the  majority  of  blind  pupils  are  now 
attending  public  schools.  It  should  also  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  enrollments  in  resi- 
dential schools  represent  64  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  who  are  Braille  readers,  and  that  78 
per  cent  of  the  large  type  readers  whose 
vision  comes  within  the  legal  definition  of 
blindness  are  attending  public  school.  Addi- 
tionally, of  the  1,332  children  reported  in  un- 
graded classes,  637  were  attending  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  and  695  regular  public 
schools  for  the  seeing. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  may  I  offer  you,  as  always, 
the  best  in  the  way  of  service  the  Printing 
House  can  supply.  Please  know  that  we  wel- 
come your  suggestions,  and  constructive  cri- 
ticisms at  all  times,  and  particularly  we  hope 
that  you  will  come  to  visit  us  at  any  time  you 
can. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  FOR  THE 
WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  Chairman,  United  States   Delegation 


This  part  of  this  morning's  business  meet- 
ing is  shown  on  your  program  as  the  Report 
of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind.  In  past  years,  and  possibly  again  in 
future  years,  such  a  report  about  the  activi- 
ties and  objectives  of  the  international  organi- 
zation has  been  included  in  order  to  inform 
the  membership  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  but  normally  would 
have  been  the  presentation  of  an  international 
officer.  For  two  reasons  today  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  altering  the  nature  and  scope 
of  this  report. 

The  first  reason  for  altering  the  exact  con- 
tent of  this  report  is  that  I  am  not  an  inter- 
national officer  of  WCWB,  and  do  not  feel 
that  I  should  attempt  to  carry  out  either  the 
privilege  or  the  responsibility  of  reporting 
its  affairs.  The  second  reason  is  that  the 
members  of  the  United  States  delegation  agree 
with  me  that  the  membership  of  this  Asso- 
ciation should  be  more  immediately  concerned 
with  the  question  of  our  own  group's  com- 
position and  conduct  —  meaning,  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  World  Council. 

On  behalf  of  the  world  body,  however,  as 
well  as  our  own  national  representation  group, 
I  would  like  to  remind  you  all  again  of  the 
fact  that  the  Quinquennial  Assembly  of 
WCWB  will  occur  for  the  first  time  in  the 
United  States  next  year.  The  meeting  will  be 
in  New  York  City  from  July  31  to  August  12, 
1964,  immediately  following  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  also  to  be  held  in  New 
York  City.  Provision  will  be  made  for  many 
of  you  to  be  of  real  asisstance  in  arrange- 
ments for  the  entertainment  and  instruction 
of  our  foreign  visitors,  and  there  also  will  be 
provision  for  attendance  at  many  of  the  meet- 
ings  of  the   international   conference. 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  the  World 
Council  is  a  relatively  young  organization, 
having  been  formally  organized  in  1951.  Two 
years   prior  to   that  date,  the  actual   birth   of 


the  organization  occurring  at  a  meeting  in 
Oxford,  England,  of  persons  from  a  number 
of  countries  who  were  convinced  that  such  a 
world  organization  should  come  into  being. 
From  1949  to  1951  a  constitution  was  pro- 
vided which,  in  addition  to  all  of  the  usual 
provisions  of  such  documents  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  any  organization,  set  up 
the  basis  for  national  representation.  In  es- 
sence, representation  for  business  or  profes- 
sional purpose  is  based  upon  simple  popula- 
tion ratios.  Countries  are  entitled  to  delegates 
on  the  basis  of  population,  ranging  from  a 
minimum  of  two  to  a  maximum  of  six.  The 
United  States  is  one  of  those  countries  that 
is  entitled  to  name  six  delegates. 

During  the  past  twelve  years,  the  United 
States  has  maintained  a  full  delegation  of  six 
persons,  and  has  been  able  to  meet  the  annual 
dues  of  $600  through  the  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility by  certain  national  agencies  and 
associations.  The  individual  delegates  have,  of 
course,  changed  in  identity  from  time  to  time. 
The  organizations  that  presently  provide  the 
basis  for  the  selection  of  the  six  persons  and 
the  appropriate  share  of  national  dues,  with 
the  individuals  presently  seated  on  the  Dele- 
gation are:  Mr.  J.  M.  Woolly,  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind;  Mr.  Jake 
Jacobson  (being  succeeded  this  year  by  Miss 
Marjorie  Hooper)  and  Dr.  Gordon  Connor, 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind;  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek,  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind;  Mr.  Eric  T.  Boulter, 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind;  and 
myself,  M.  Robert  Barnett,  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

The  members  of  the  Delegation  had  oc- 
casion to  meet  on  Monday  of  this  week  here 
in  Seattle.  I  have  been  requested  to  report 
at  this  time,  and  in  other  ways  and  other  places 
over  the  next  several  months,  the  burden  of 
our  discussion  on  that  day.  In  short,  we  are 
seriously  concerned  with  whether  the  historic 
basis   for  the   selection   of  the  six  persons   is 
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as  sound  as  changing  times  warrant  and 
whether  there  is  need  for  improvement.  We 
intend  to  solicit  an  expression  of  interest,  opin- 
ion, or  other  observation  from  any  substan- 
tially interested  organization  in  our  specialized 
field  in  the  United  States,  and  the  opinions  of 
individuals  with  broad  judgment.  From  time 
to  time,  there  have  been  those  who  have 
questioned  why  the  five  organizations  named 
above  should  appear  to  have  what  seems  to 
be  an  exclusive  control  and /or  responsibility 
for  the  affairs  of  the  Delegation.  We  honest- 
ly do  not  as  yet,  however,  have  a  clear  idea 
of  what  sort  of  plan  should  be  evolved  to 
satisfy  the  ideal  of  democratic  representation 
of  the  Council's  complex  structure,  if,  indeed. 


the  present  basis  does  not  do  so.  We  intend 
to  give  concentrated  study  to  all  problems  in- 
volved over  the  next  several  months.  We 
invite  any  person  or  organization  to  send  us 
their  ideas. 

At  the  moment,  there  is  little  of  concrete 
activity  to  report  with  regard  to  the  Delega- 
ion's  affairs.  In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  am 
happy  to  give  you  the  greetings  of  our  Inter- 
national President,  Col.  Edwin  A.  Baker,  of 
Canada.  I  know  that  he  would  have  wished 
to  have  been  here  in  person  if  it  had  been 
at  all  possible,  and  if  so,  this  group  would 
have  been  given  a  much  more  interesting  re- 
port of  activity  about  WCWB's  whole  pro- 
gram. 
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ALFRED  ALLEN  MEMORIAL  MEMBERSHIP  LUNCHEON 


On  Tuesday  noon  July  23,  the  Alfred  Allen 
Memorial  Membership  Luncheon  was  held  in 
the  Georgian  Room,  Olympic  Hotel.  Dr. 
Norman  M.  Yoder,  Commissioner,  Office  for 
the  Blind,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee, 
served  as  toastmaster. 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Consultant,  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
presented  the  Alfred  Allen  Memorial  Award 
to  Mrs.  Victoria  Hackett,  Supervisor,  Sewing 
Department,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,   Baltimore,   Maryland. 

There  followed  a  reading  of  a  paper  by 
Mrs.  Valeria  Brakel  titled  "Advisory  Com- 
mittees —  A  Vital  Challenge".  The  session 
concluded  with  the  adoption  of  the  Member- 
ship Committee  Report  as  presented  by  Dr. 
Norman  Poder   (see  page  23). 


The  scroll  presented  to  Mrs.   Hackett   read 
as   follows : 

"American   Association    of   Workers 

for  the  Blind 

Founded  1895 

Presents  to 

Mrs.   Victoria   Hackett 

THE  ALFRED  ALLEN  MEMORIAL 
AWARD 

In   Appreciation    of   Outstanding    Service 
to  Blind  Persons 

Presented  this  23rd  day  of  July   1963 
in   the  Ciry  of  Seattle,  Washington 

Joseph   F.   Clunk  Jake  Jacobson 

Chairman,  Awards  Committee         President 

Gordon  B.  Connor 
Executive  Secretary" 
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ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  ALFRED  ALLEN  AWARD 

Mrs.  Victoria  Hackett,  Supervisor,  Sewing  Department 
Maryland  Workshop   for  the   Blind,   Baltimore,   Maryland 


Mr.   Chairman,  Ladies  and   Gentlemen: 

I  am  indeed  deeply  grateful  for  the  honor 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  me  here  to- 
day. 1  should  also  like  to  thank  Mr.  Clunk 
for  his  splendid  introduction.  He  has  told 
my  story  much  better  than  I  could  have.  Up 
until  a  few  months  ago  there  was  nothing 
further  from  my  mind  than  the  possibility  of 
receiving  this  award. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  gathering 
has  a  greater  significance  than  the  awarding 
of  honors.     Rather,  it  is  an  occasion  to  com- 


memorate Mr.  Allen's  activities  in  work  for 
the  blind.  If  you  will  pardon  a  personal 
reference,  I  should  like  to  tell  of  my  associa- 
tion with  Mr.  Allen.  My  husband  for  sev- 
eral years  was  a  member  of  the  AAWB  Board. 
When  it  became  our  privilege  to  work  closely 
with  Mr.  Allen,  we  learned  of  his  absolute 
devotion  and  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Association. 

Once  again  I  should  like  to  thank  all  of 
you  for  this  happy  occasion,  and  I  am  indeed 
very  pleased  to  be  counted  as  one  in  this 
goodly  company. 


AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  BANQUET 


The  annual  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Memorial 
Award  Banquet  was  held  in  the  Spanish  Ball- 
room of  the  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  July  25, 
1963,  beginning  at  7:00  p.m.  Judge  C.  C. 
Cates,  Board  Member  of  AAWB,  was  Toast- 
master.  The  honored  recipient  of  the  Shot- 
well  Distinguished  Service  Medal  was  Judge 
Sam  M.  Cathey,  Chairman,  North  Carolina 
State     Commission     for    the     Blind,     Raleigh, 


North  Carolina.  Presentation  of  the  Scroll  was 
made  by  Mr.  V.  J.  Ashbaugh,  Sr.,  Lions  Inter- 
national Counselor,  and  of  the  Medal  by  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Hood,  Lions  International  Coun- 
selor. The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Mr. 
Finis  E.  Davis,  Past-President  of  Lions  Inter- 
national, and  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kenmcky. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL 
MEMORIAL  SCROLL 

V.  J.  Ashbaugh,  Sr.,  Lions  International  Counselor 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Judge  Cathey,  Distinguished 
Guests,  and  Members  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  fitting  re- 
marks I  can  make  is  to  read  the  wording  on 
the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Memorial  Scroll; 
so  Judge  Cathey,  you  have  been  honored  by 
the  following  inscription: 


"Because  you  have  shown  by  the  example 
of  your  own  life  as  counselor,  jurist  and 
friend,  and  by  your  pioneering  efforts  in 
behalf  of  blind  persons — that  in  a  world 
filled  with  bitterness  we  need  a  broader 
vision  of  the  needs  of  all  mankind  and  a 
deeper  compassion  to  fill  those  needs;  that 
we  need  a  planting  of  the  seeds  of  concern 
for  all  humanity  in  our  hearts — for  a  tap- 
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ping  of  the  wells  of  generosity;  that  we 
need  to  live  together  as  people  who  have 
been  forgiven  a  great  debt;  that  we  need 
to  be  gentle,  walking  softly  with  one  an- 
other; that  we  need  understanding,  lest  we 
add  to  the  world's  sorrow;  that  we  need  to 
be  as  anxious  that  the  rights  of  others  shall 
be  recognized,  as  we  are  that  our  own  shall 
be  established;  that  we  need  to  be  as  eager 
to  forgive  others  as  we  are  to  seek  forgive- 
ness; that  we  need  to  break  down  all  bar- 
riers of  creed  and  race  so  that  we  see  all 
men   as  brothers;   and   that  we   need  to   be 


ministers    of    mercy    and    ambassadors     of 
kindness." 

On  behalf  of  the  AAWB  Awards  Commit- 
tee, I  am  honored  to  present  to  you  this 
Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Memorial  Scroll, 
in  the  City  of  Seattle,  Washington,  on  this 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-three; 
and  the  Scroll  bears  the  signatures  of:  Joe 
Clunk,  Chairman  of  the  Awards  Committee, 
Jake  Jacobson,  President  of  AAWB,  and  Gor- 
don Connor,  Executive  Secretary  of  AAWB. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL  MEDAL 

Joe   W.   Hood,   Lions   International   Counselor 


Mr.    Toastmaster,    Judge    Cathey,    Ladies    and 
Gentlemen : 

There  are  moments  when  each  of  us  feels 
most  inadequate  and  inarticulate.  This,  for 
me,  is  one  of  those  moments.  So,  please,  you 
who  have  learned  to  be  patient,  bear  with  me 
while  I  tell  you  a  few  of  the  things  I  know 
about  Sam  Cathey,  the  recipient  of  your  award. 

Eyesight  was  lost  to  him  in  1912  on  a  con- 
struction job  when  dynamite  exploded.  Sam 
remembers  that  it  took  him  about  three  years 
to  adjust  to  his  handicap  of  blindness  before 
enrolling  in  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Raleigh.  He  remembers,  too,  that  there 
was  no  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  to 
assist  him  in  his  adjustment.  And  worse  still, 
upon  his  graduation,  he  found  that  blind  per- 
sons were  being  denied  admisison  into  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  This  situation 
struck  the  spark.  He  resolved  then  and  there 
to  establish  precedent.  He  would  open  new 
trails.  By  example  of  accomplishment,  he 
would  prove  that  blindness  need  not  be  con- 
sidered a  bar  to  professional  training. 

First,  he  broke  through  oposition  at  the 
State  University,  He  is  the  first  visually  handi- 
capped man  to  graduate  from  the  institution 
with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors  and  an  LL.B. 
degree. 

One  of  his  fellow  students  at  the  University 
recalls    that    the    self-same    faculty    members 


who  had  so  reluctantly  accepted  Sam  as  a 
student  at  the  University  later  came  to  him 
for  counsel  when  establishing  a  system  of 
student  government  on  the  campus.  In  those 
days,  there  was  much  to  be  hoped  for  in  the 
matter  of  self-discipline  of  students.  That 
was  nearly  forty-three  years  ago.  Students  of 
that  time  can  recognize  to  this  day  influences 
of  Judge  Cathey  in  the  present  honor  system 
and   student  government.. 

This  pioneer  in  work  for  the  blind  initiated 
the  first  social  legislation  for  the  adult  blind 
in  North  Carolina.  He  found  to  his  amaze- 
ment that  there  were  no  provisions  for  text- 
books in  Braille.  He  wrote  a  bill  which  was 
enacted  into  law.  This  law  provides  tuition 
and  expenses  of  blind  students  in  State  col- 
leges and  allows  additional  funds  to  be  spent 
for  reader  service. 

Having  thus  opened  the  way  for  the  college 
training  of  blind  persons  in  North  Carolina, 
Sam  surveyed  other  general  conditions.  Em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  blind  were  nil. 
Except  for  the  school  for  the  juvenile  blind, 
there  were  no  organized  groups  doing  any- 
thing. Blind  children  were  being  educated 
through  high  school  and  were  being  returned 
home  to  survive  as  best  they  could.  Sam 
recognized  that  money  spent  educating  blind 
children  was  well  used  as  far  as  it  went.  But 
an  agency  for  the  adult  blind  was  sorely 
needed,  an  agency  with  the  needed  funds  and 
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skill  to  see  that  these  children  did  find  re- 
munerative employment  and  usefu)  citizenship. 

In  1920,  Sam  Cathey  established  his  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Asheville.  During  the  next 
years,  he  launched  what  was  virtually  a  one- 
man  campaign,  championing  the  cause  of  the 
blind.  His  vigorous  insistence  that  blindness 
is  no  employment  handicap  evoked  surprise 
and  admiration  among  citizens  of  Asheville, 
who  elected  him  solicitor  of  the  Asheville 
Municipal  Court  in  1927.  It  was  here  that 
Cathey  learned  to  judge  human  character  by 
the  human  voice  and  through  analysis  of  the 
things  people  say.  Somehow,  he  has  found 
it  possible  to  penetrate  behind  the  raw,  seamy 
side  of  life  and  to  plainly  see  the  fabric  that 
is  man  himself.  Viewing  the  needs  and  aches 
of  the  human  heart,  he  has  averted  what  might 
have  been  many  broken  homes.  This  insight 
has  enabled  him  to  establish  a  record  in  the 
area  of  crime  prevention.  The  people  living 
in  Asheville  wanted  Sam  for  Judge  of  the 
Municipal  Court  in  1931,  and  they  have  never 
ceased  to  want  him  at  the  expiration  of  every 
four-year  term  since.  Those  who  know  him 
best   have  come  to  know  him  as   ""Judge". 

In  1934,  Judge  Cathey  encouraged  a  group 
of  citizens  from  all  sections  of  the  state  to 
meet  and  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  State 
agency  for  the  adult  blind.  These  people, 
representing  the  civic,  fraternal,  social,  edu- 
cational, and  religious  organizations  of  North 
Carolina,  were  inspired  by  this  dynamic  figure 
who  had  so  completely  defeated  the  severest 
of  physical  handicaps.  In  September,  1934, 
they  met  at  Statesville  to  organize  the  North 
Carolina  State  Association  for  the  Blind.  The 
following  January  proposed  legislation  to  cre- 
ate a  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  was 
enacted  into  law. 

Soon  afterward,  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  then 
Governor  of  the  State,  was  visited  by  a  group 
of  blind  citizens  who  urged  the  appointment 
of  Judge  Cathey  to  the  Board  of  the  newly- 
created  agency  for  the  Blind.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Cathey 
was  chosen  by  the  Board  to  act  as  Chairman. 
Originally  appointed  to  serve  a  term  of  three 
years.  Judge  Cathey  has  been  reappointed  by 
succeeding  Governors  to  serve  for  four  addi- 
tional five-year  terms.  Former  Governor,  and 
present  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Luther  Hodges 


was  in  accord  with  the  desire  of  the  people, 
appointing  Judge  Cathey  to  his  fifth  five-year 
term.  During  the  past  twenty-eight  years  he 
has  served  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
without  remuneration  and  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
original  North  Carolina  State  Association  for 
the  Blind. 

Remembering  those  dark,  bleak  days  in 
1912  immediately  following  the  accident  that 
left  him  blind,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
need  of  a  social  adjustment  center  for  the 
adult  blind.  In  1947  he  appeared  before  the 
Joint  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  asking  that  this  provision  be 
made.  At  considerable  financial  sacrifice  to 
himself,  and  with  neglect  of  his  law  prac- 
tice, he  attended  many  committee  meetings 
and  hearings  prior  to  and  after  the  creation  of 
the  first  resident  rehabilitation  center  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States.  Hesitant,  sensi- 
tive bewilderment  of  the  newly  blind  is  trans- 
formed into  an  asset,  this  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter being  the  gateway  to  their  social  and 
economic  independence. 

This  Rehabilitation  Center  is  an  indispens- 
able tool  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind.  It  has  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  level  of  employed  blind  persons  in 
North  Carolina  to  a  new  "high".  Training 
methods  established  under  Cathey's  direction 
at  the  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind 
have  attracted  people  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  from  Egypt,  France,  South 
America,  and  other  countries. 

In  recognition,  he  was  presented  with  the 
President's  Trophy  as  the  "Handicapped  Man 
of  the  Year"  by  President  Eisenhower  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  President's  Committee 
in  the  Departmental  Auditorium,  Washington, 
D.  C,  May  23,  1955.  He  was  named  for  this 
honor  after  having  received  citation  as  "North 
Carolina's  Handicapped  Man  of  the  Year"  in 
the  Governor's  office  at  high  noon,  June  30, 
1954. 

Those  who  have  observed  his  long  record 
of  never-ending  services  to  his  fellow  men 
wonder  how  he  managed  to  accomplish  so 
much  good  in  so  short  a  time.  Notwith- 
standing these  honors,  the  Judge  devotes  little 
time  to  the  past  and  all  that  he  has  done — 
rather   he  likes  to  dream  of  the  many  other 
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things  to  be  done  so  that  the  blind  may  have 
equal  opportunities  to  live,  work,  and  enjoy 
life.  Some  say  the  forward  march  of  progress 
of  the  blind  is  impossible,  but  our  Judge  from 
Western  North  Carolina  quickly  remembers 
the  other  things  that  were  impossible  but 
became  possible  with  dogged  determination, 
hard  work,  and  a  goal.  This,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  man  whom 
you  honor  tonight. 

There  is  a  missing  dimension  in  most  of 
us.  It  is  the  dimension  of  depth.  Few  of 
us  have  the  depth  to  be  gentle  and  kind  and 


have  compassion  for  all  mankind, 
depth  comes  serenity. 


With  this 


You,  Sam  Cathey,  dear  friend,  old  friend, 
have  this  dimension.  You  have  this  depth, 
and  those  of  us  who  have  the  privilege  of 
being  close  to  you,  have  seen  this  serenity. 
Because  of  these  things,  your  friends,  here  as- 
sembled, have  had  a  medal  struck  in  your 
honor — The  Ambrose  Shotwell  Memorial 
Medal.  And  it  is  from  them  to  you  that  I 
present  it. 

Believe  me,  sir,  this  is  a  just  reward. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL 
MEMORIAL  AWARD 

Judge  Sam  M.  Cathey,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 


Mr.  Hood,  Mr.  Ashbaugh,  Mr.  Toastmaster, 
Mr.  President,  Distinguished  Guests,  and  Fel- 
low Members  of  AAWB: 

Scientists  tell  us  that  only  15  per  cent  of 
an  iceberg  is  visible.  By  comparison  you  are 
seeing  only  15  per  cent  of  my  nervousness. 
If  you  could  only  know  what  the  other  85 
per  cent  of  me  is  feeling,  then  you  would 
have  some  idea  of  the  mess  I  am  in.  I  re- 
member a  certain  citizen  in  my  home  town 
of  Asheville  who  had  a  limited  education,  but 
who  was  always  trying  to  use  big  words  to 
hide  his  ignorance.  One  day  he  found  him- 
self a  defendant  in  my  court.  He  had  no 
attorney,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  me  to 
appoint  counsel  to  defend  him.  He  said  that 
he  would  act  as  his  own  lawyer.  During 
the  trial  he  used  a  lot  of  big  words  that  didn't 
make  any  sense,  and  kept  repeating  the 
phrase,  "Status  Quo".  Finally,  I  interrupted 
him  and  asked  what  he  meant  by  "Status 
Quo"?  He  replied,  "Judge  Sam,  'Status  Quo' 
means  the  mess  I'm  in." 

I  am  filled  with  mixed  feelings  of  ap- 
preciation and  humility.  I  am  appreciative 
of  the  honor  of  being  selected  to  receive  the 
Shotwell  Award.  This  Association  does  not 
bestow  this  award  lightly,  as  indicated  by  the 
persons    who    have    received    the    Medal    and 


Scroll  over  the  years.  Like  they  have  done, 
I  shall  continue  to  work  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  all  of  us.  I  believe  that  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  significance  and  the  re- 
sponsibility that  goes  with  this  award,  and 
I  shall  not  forget  it. 

I  appreciate  the  fine  work  that  AAWB 
has  done.  I  endorse  the  Association's  state- 
ment of  Standards  and  Principles.  I  rejoice 
in  the  accomplishments  this  body  has  achieved, 
especially  in  sponsoring  and  securing  the  leg- 
islation that  has  spotlighted  the  problems  and 
needs  and  methods  of  improving  the  daily 
work  and  lives  of  blind  people.  I  know  what 
it  is  to  be  without  sight.  I  too,  have  failed 
to  read  the  "W-O"  in  front  of  a  sign  on  a 
certain  door  and  thought  the  sign  read  "MEN". 
I,  too,  have  been  to  dinners  where  I  tried  to 
show  off  by  eating  everything  in  reach — 
without  any  help — including  the  wax  paper 
cup  that  was  filled  with  horrible  little  green 
peas! 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  thousands  of  Lions 
and  the  members  of  the  North  Carolina  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  back  home  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  single  State  Agency  for 
the  blind;  and  who  worked  tirelessly  to  secure 
legislation  creating  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  in  North  Carolina  in  1935.    Their  work 
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and  efforts  have  grown  through  the  years.  Let 
me  say  here,  that  if  any  of  you  are  having 
trouble  in  getting  your  State  legislatures  to 
appropriate  the  money  you  need  for  your  pro- 
grams, ■  just  fill  the  legislature  with  LlONS. 
We  had  33  in  the  1963  General  Assembly. 
The  Assembly  adjourned  last  month  after  put- 
ting a  few  more  gray  hairs  in  Pete  Wood's 
head,  but  not  before  approving  and  appropri- 
ating enough  money  to  give  us  a  budget  for 
the  next  biennium  of  more  than  ELEVEN 
Million  Dollars!  Oh,  its  great  to  be  a 
Lion! 

I  apprepreciate  the  privilege  I  have  had  of 
working  with  the  members  of  the  Commission 
Board  and  our  Bureau  of  Employment  for  the 
Blind.  No  man  has  been  more  blessed  than 
I  have  been  in  always  having  colleagues  who 
are  dedicated  to  a  cause  and  who  are  men  with 
everyday,  good  old  plan  horse  sense.  Many 
of  them  have  honored  me  by  their  presence 
tonight,  and  I  thank  them  for  it.  We  have  no 
tear  jerkers  on  the  Commission  and  Bureau. 


We  leave  this  department  up  to  our  Executive 
Secretary. 

I  appreciate  the  loyal  and  efficient  work  of 
the  more  than  100  members  of  the  Staff  of 
the  Commission.  They  are  a  fine  group  of 
trained  people  who  want  to  get  the  job  done. 
We  don't  pay  them  enough,  but  I  hope  they 
will  hang  on  long  enough  to  get  this  situa- 
tion improved. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  am  filled  with 
humility.  No  man  can  hope  to  earn  or  to 
deserve  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  through 
his  own  efforts.  I  know  that.  I  am  eternally 
grateful  and  humble.  Without  the  help  and 
devotion  of  my  family,  my  colleagues  on  the 
Board  and  Bureau,  the  Staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Lions  of  Multiple  District  31,  the 
more  than  24,000  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  Association  for  the  Blind,  our  doc- 
tors and  my  friends,  I  would  not  be  here 
tonight  as  your  humble  servant.  To  all  of 
them  and  to  all  of  you,  I  thank  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart. 


PRESENTATION  OF  BOUND  VOLUME  OF  LETTERS,  CITATIONS 

AND  RESOLUTIONS 

to 

JUDGE  SAM  M.  CATHEY,  CHAIRMAN 
NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

from 

HIS  FRIENDS 

H.  A.  Wood,  Executive  Director 
North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Dear  Hearts  and   Gentle   People: 

It  is  my  privilege  to  present  to  Judge  Sam 
M.  Cathey,  as  a  complete  surprise,  a  bound 
volume  of  messages  from  hundreds  of  his  well 
wishers.  Please  permit  me  to  read  just  a  few 
excerpts. 

1.  The  first  item:  On  the  19th  day  of 
June  1963,  the  North  Carolina  General  As- 
sembly passed  "A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  Ex- 
pressing Appreciation  to  Judge  Sam  M. 
Cathey  for  his  Unselfish  and  Distin- 
guished Service   to  Blind  People."     A 


certified    copy    of    this    resolution    is    in    the 
bound  volume. 

2.  From  Governor  Terry  Sanford  this  ex- 
cerpt: "On  behalf  of  all  of  the  citizens  of 
North  Carolina,  who  are  grateful  for  your  un- 
tiring work,  I  express  the  pride  and  the  con- 
gratulations  of   North   Carolina." 

3.  "The  act  of  honoring  one  of  our  citi- 
zens for  outstanding  service  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens reflects  honor  on  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 
The  bestowal  upon  you  of  the  Shotwell  Me- 
morial Award  from  the  American  Association 
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of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  an  expression  of 
deep  appreciation  from  your  fellow  citizens 
for  the  great  work  you  have  done  over  a 
period  of  many  years  in  advancing  the  wel- 
fare of  blind  people  throughout  the  Nation. 
On  behalf  of  all  Americans,  I  am  delighted 
to  express  our  appreciation  to  you  on  this 
occasion."  And  this  letter  comes  from  The 
White  House  and  is  signed  "Sincerely,  John 
Kennedy". 

4.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  quote:  "I  am  de- 
lighted to  know  that  you  have  been  chosen 
to  receive  the  highest  recognition  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  I  extend  to  you  my  personal  con- 
gratulations for  this  as  well  as  your  past 
triumphs.  With  best  wishes  for  many  more 
years  of  happiness  and  success.  Sincerely" 
Signed:  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower." 

5.  Judge,  Messages  were  received 
from  all  your  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mission and  bureau  of  employment  for 
THE  Blind.  The  following  is  representative: 
"We  who  have  been  privileged  to  work  with 
you  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  and 
more  have  also  had  the  unique  experience  of 
looking  to  you  for  wise  counsel  and  leader- 
ship and  also  pointing  to  you  as  Exhibit  A 
in  demonstration  of  the  soundness  of  both 
theory  and  practice  of  the  enterprise  to  which 
we  are  all  so  whole-heartedly  committed." 
Dr.  Howard  E.  Jensen,  Chairman,  Executive 
Committee. 

6.  And  from  Public  Officials: 

A.  "My  primary  thought  is  one  of  ap- 
preciation for  your  friendship  and  your  serv- 
ice across  the  years,  Having  known  you  since 
our  days  in  college,  there  are  few,  if  any,  of 
our  generation  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  well-being  of  our  fellow  citizens."  And 
that  is  signed  "Bill"  (Bill  being  the  Honor- 
able William  H.  Bobbitt,  Justice  of  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court.) 

B.  And  from  your  friend,  Thad  Eure, 
Secretary  of  State,  this  excerpt:  "Attached  to 
this  letterhead  you  will  be  able  to  see  with 
your  fingers  an  impression  of  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  made  upon  a 
gold  wafer  and  ribbon.  This  unusual  extra 
mile  is  special  for  you,  Sam,  and  done  with 
great  admiration." 


C.  And  from  the  Secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Bar  this  excerpt:  "Our  personal 
acquaintance  and  friendship  for  over  twenty- 
five  years  makes  me  well  qualified  to  write 
you  this  letter  of  congratulations  because  our 
acquaintance  has  been  both  professional  and 
personal." — Ed   L.   Cannon. 

You  have  letters  from  the  entire 
North  Carolina  Congressional  Dele- 
gation. 

From  your  own  Congressman,  the  Honor- 
able Roy  A.  Taylor,  these  words:  "Con- 
gratulations .  .  .  cordially,  sincerely,  and  fra- 
ternally on  your  receiving  the  highest  recogni- 
tion that  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  can  bestow.  It  honors  all  Lions 
and  other  North  Carolinians  who  have  worked 
with  you." 

7.  And  from  National  and  State 
Agencies,  these  Messages: 

A.  "As  Chairman  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  you  rep- 
resent a  point  of  view  which  is  extremely 
valuable  to  all  of  us  in  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation. May  your  agency  continue  in  the 
vanguard  with  ideas  to  give  blind  people 
those  things  they  need  to  make  the  most  of 
their  lives.  Our  long  association  makes  this 
a  double  pleasure  for  all  of  us."  Mary 
Switzer,  Commissioner,  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Administration. 

B.  And  from  Bob  Barnett,  Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  these  words:  "From  me  personally,  but 
also  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  officially,  please  accept  our  congratula- 
tions and  our  statement  of  deep  appreciation 
for  your  example  of  fine  leadership  in  our 
field." 

C.  And  from  the  President  of  the 
Cathey  Club,  these  words:  "Our  Club  which 
so  proudly  bears  your  name,  welcomes  this  op- 
portunity to  express  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion for  your  many  years  of  service  to  the  blind 
and  visually  impaired  people  of  our  State." 

8.  I  have,  as  we  say  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains,  "A  whole  passel"  of 
letters  from  your  Fellow  Lions — es- 
pecially our  International  Counsel- 
lors, whom  Past  President  Jack  Stickley 
refers  to  as  "almost  without  number." 
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A.  First,  from  the  President  of  Lions 
International,  Lion  Aubrey  D.  Green:  "Your 
magnificent  work  as  President  of  the  Asheville 
Lions  Club,  as  a  distinguished  Judge,  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Com- 
misison  for  the  Blind,  makes  your  record  of 
achievements  a  source  of  great  inspiration." 

B.  Then  this:  "You  have  brought  ex- 
ceedingly great  credit  to  yourself,  the  Asheville 
Lions  Club  of  which  you  were  President,  the 
Lions  of  our  State,  and  to  the  North  Carolina 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind."  And  this 
is  signed  by  our  own  Jack  Stickley,  Past  In- 
ternational  President,   Lions   International. 

C.  You       HAVE       RECEIVED       LETTERS 

FROM  THE  Past  Presidents  of  the  North 
Cnrolina  Association  for  the  Blind; 
and  the  daddy  rabbit  of  all  of  them, 
Lion  Vick  Ashbaugh  says:  "I  am  thank- 
ful TO  HAVE  BEEN  AROUND  IN  YOUR  TIME." 

There   are   many   messages    from 

THE     members     of    YOUR     OWN     ASHEVILLE 

Lions  Club. 

9.  There  are  letters  from  doctors 

OVER  THE  state  AND  FROM  ALL  OF  THE 
MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHING  HOSPITALS. 
Typical  is  this  excerpt  from  the  letter 
written  by  Dr.  Winston  Roberts,  Chief  of 
Ophthalmology,  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
Medicine:  "Along  with  our  congratulations, 
I  am  sure  you  know  that  we  also  extend  our 
thanks    for   your   help   through   the   years." 

10.  From  your  multitude  of  friends, 
just  a  few  excerpts: 

A.  "It  has  been  a  long  time  since  you 
appeared  in  our  audience  and  gave  me  the  op- 
portunity to  introduce  you  to  the  country.  I 
am  so  pleased  to  congratulate  you  now  on 
your   designation   as   a   person   who    has    per- 


formed outstanding  services  to  the  visually 
handicapped  in  our  nation.  The  Ambrose  M. 
Shotwell  Memorial  Award  could  have  no 
winner  more  distinguished  or  more  worthy 
than  you" — Sincerely,  Ed  Sullivan. 

B.  And  there  are  letters  from  all 

THE  PEOPLE  WHO  CONSTITUTED  THE  FIRST 
MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE 
Blind.  From  the  brilliant  first  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commission,  Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek, 
this  statement:  "True  friend,  wise  counselor, 
tireless  worker,  and  lasting  inspiration  to  all 
who  know  you — it  is  a  great  privilege  for 
those  of  us  who  have  had  the  invaluable  op- 
portunity of  working  closely  with  you  to 
bring  you  sincerest  congratulations  upon  the 
receipt  of  this  great  honor  which  you  so 
rightly  deserve." 

C.  Lest  this  audience  think  you  have 
always  been  a  saint,  hear  this:  "Remember 
when  we  used  to  go  to  Burney  Mountain  on 
Sunday  afternoons  and  bring  back  small  sankes 
to  put  in  the  beds  of  new  students?  And  how 
we  would  save  some  for  Monday  to  drop  down 
the  backs  of  the  girls'  dresses?"  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  this  happened  when  Judge  was  a 
student  at  Christ  School.  And  the  Stool 
Pigeon  who  wrote  that.  Judge,  was  your  class- 
mate, Fred  Kizer. 

11.  And  finally  a  salute  from  your 
STAFF.  This  document  bears  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  and  is  recorded  in  that  agency 
for  posterity. 

Judge,  I  know  that  these  messages  from 
your  friends  have  touched  you  deeply,  so  don't 
try  to  thank  us.  Just  accept  this  volume  with 
our  love.  And  may  the  Good  Lord  take  a 
liking  to  you.     Mr.  Toastmaster,  it's  all  yours. 


SUMMARIES  OF  BUSINESS  MEETINGS 

OF 

INTEREST  GROUPS 


i 


GROUP  1 

Administrators   and   Executives   of   Public   and   Voluntary   Agencies 

serving  blind  persons  at   national,   state  and   local   levels,   and 

Board   Members   of  governing  bodies 

Officers  for  1962-1963 

Chairman — Claude  C.  Tynar 

Secretary — Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D. 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — H.  Smith  Shumway 

The  meeting  opened  at  8:15  p.m.,  July  24,   1964,  with  Mr.  Tynar  presiding.     The  first 
order  of  business  was  the  unanimous  election  of  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Chairman — Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D. 

Secretary — Donald  W.  Perry 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D. 

The  program  of  the  evening  consisted  of  a  panel  presentation  on  the  topic  of  "The  Future 
Charater  of  Administration   in  Agencies  for  the  Blind." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D.,  Secretary 

GROUP  2 
Rehabilitation    and    Employment    Services 

Officers  for  1962-1963 

Chairman — Leon  C.  Hall 
Secretary — Britt  L.  Green 
General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Leon  C.  Hall 

Officers  Elected  for  1963-1964 
Chairman — Leon  C.  Hall 
Secretary — Robert  Carney 
General  Sessions  Program  Representative — W.  J.  Strickland 

GROUP  3 

Social  Case  Services 

Officers  for  1962-1963 

Chairman — Mrs.  Charlyn  Allen 

Secretary — Miss  Thais  Lampe 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Mrs.  Charlyn  Allen 

Group  3   for  Home  Teaching  and  Social  Case  Service  was  chaired   by  Mr.  Raymond  M. 
Dickinson,  in  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Allen.    Mrs.  Grace  S.  Williams  acted  as  Secretary  Pro  Tem. 
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The  program  subject  was  "Do  the  Home  Teachers  Want  a  National  Conventoin?"  with 
four  panelists.  Following  the  panel  presentation,  a  unanimous  vote  approved  the  formation  of 
a  national  conference  of  home  teachers. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Home  Teacher  Certification,  made  a 
report  of  the  new  qualifications  for  AAWB  certification  of  home  teachers.  Home  teachers  now 
holding  certifications  previously  issued  by  the  AAWB  Certification  Board  were  asked  to  apply  to 
the  Board  for  recertification  before  October  1,  1963.  Those  entering  the  field  of  home  teach- 
ing after  October  1,  1963,  will  be  required  to  have  a  Master's  Degree. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  election  of  officers  for   1963-1964: 

Chairman — Edmund  L.  Bird 

Secretary — Miss  Ruth  M.  Laupheimer 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Marshall  Stroud 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  Grace  S.  William,  Secretary  Pro  Tem 


GROUP  4 

Educational  Services 

Officers  for  1962-1963 

Chairman — Mrs.  Marion  H.  Grew 

Secretary — Virgil  E.  Zickel 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative— Y:>v.  Francis  M.  Andrews 

Officers  for  1963-1964 

Chairman — Howard  E.  Jones 

Secretary — Dr.  Francis  M.  Andrews 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Frank  Johns,  Jr. 


GROUP  5 

Literary  and  Library  Services 

Officers  for  1962-1963 

Chairman — Miss  Adeline  Franzel 

Secretary — Mrs.  Jenny  M.  Beck 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — George  Gean  Lorantos 

Miss  Franzel  opened  the  meeting  with  the  election  of  officers  for  the  next  year,  as  follows: 

Chairman — Harry  Freidman 

Secretary — Miss  Adeline  Franzel 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Robert  S.  Bray 

The  program  consisted  of  a  discussion  of  problems  of  publishing  for  blind  persons  in  an 
age  of  change.     The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

That  a  study  be  made  of  the  present  requirements  for  awarding  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice 
to  publishers  of  magazines  for  blind  people  by  the  AAWB  Ethics  Committee;  and 

That  it  also  recommended  that  the  publishers  concerned  be  given  an  opportunity  to  state 
their  opinions  in  this  matter  before  a  revision  is  formulated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Adeline  Franzel,  Chairman 


j^ MEETINGS  OF  INTEREST  GROUPS 


GROUP  6 

Officers  for  1962-1963 

Chairman — Dr.  Maurice  Case 

Secretary — Miss  Roseanne  Modrowski 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Dr.  Maurice  Case 

The  following  people  were  elected  as  officers  for  the  1963-1964  year: 

Chairman — Dr.  Maurice  Case 

Secretary — Fuller  R.  Hale 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Dr.  Maurice  Case 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Adopted  by  the  membership,  July  11,  1961  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


CONSTITUTION 


Article  I 

Name 

The  Association  shall  be  known  as  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated. 

Article  II 
Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  shall  be  to  render  all 
possible  assistance  in  the  promotion,  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  services  to  blind 
persons  in  the  Americas  and  the  insular  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  by: 

Section  1.  Increasing  public  understand- 
ing of  the  social  and  economic  gains  to  in- 
dividuals and  to  the  nation  through  providing 
opportunities  for  all  blind  persons  to  become 
self-sufficient,  self-supporting  and  contributing 
members  of  society. 

Section  2.  Providing  a  forum  on  a  na- 
tional, regional  and /or  local  level  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  problems  relating  to  services  to 
blind  persons  and  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness and  providing  publications  and  confer- 
ences to  accomplish  this  purpose  as  may  be 
developed. 

Section  3.  Encouraging  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  problems  of  services  to  blind 
persons  through  the  maximum  use  of  knowl- 
edge  and   skills   of   all    related   professions. 


Section  4.  Fostering  research  to  advance 
knowledge  and  skills  for  the  improvement  of 
services  to  all  blind  persons. 

Section  5.  Assisting  in  the  development 
of  professional  training  opportunities  for  all 
persons  engaged  in  providing  services  to  blind 
persons. 

Section  6.  Assisting  in  the  development 
of  profesisonal  standards  for  personnel  en- 
gaged in  the  specialized  program  of  services 
to  blind  persons. 

Section  7.  Initiating,  if  necessary,  and  co- 
operating with  other  groups  in  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  of  social  action  through 
legislation  or  in  other  ways,  for  the  benefit  of 
blind  persons. 

Section  8.  Interpreting  to  other  disciplines 
an  understanding  of  the  special  needs  result- 
ing from  blindness  and  encouraging  maxi- 
mum use  of  their  knowledge  and  skills  in 
our  specialized  field. 

Section  9.  Increasing  public  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  causes  of  blindness,  its 
impact   on   individuals   and   on    society. 

Article  III 

Membership 

Section  1.  All  persons  living  in  the 
Americas  and  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
U.  S.  interested  in  service  to  blind  persons 
are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  American 
Association   of  Workers   for  the   Blind. 
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Section  2.  Classes  of  membership  are  de- 
fined in  the  By-Laws. 

Section  3.  The  membership  shall  serve  as 
the  law-making  and  policy-making  body  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated.  It  shall  elect  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  Officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Section  4.  The  membership  shall  be  con- 
vened for  at  least  one  meeting  each  year  at 
the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Article  IV 

Officers  of  the  Association 

Section  1.  The  Officers  of  the  Association 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  President-elect, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer. 

Section  2.  The  Officers  except  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  elected  each  year  by  the  mem- 
bership. The  President-elect  shall  succeed  to 
the   office   of   President   without   election. 

Section  3.  The  Officers  shall  serve  a  term 
of  one  year,  and  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
may  be  reelected  for  an  additional  term  of 
one  year.  Officers  may  be  reelected  after  a 
one-year  waiting  period.  Officers  shall  assume 
their  duties  following  the  last  business  meet- 
ing of  the  Annual  Meeting  at  which  they 
were  eletced. 

Section  4.  Election  of  Officers  shall  be 
held  as  provided  in  Article  VII  and  in  the 
By-Laws. 

Section  5.  Duties  of  the  Officers  are  de- 
fined in  the  By-Laws. 

Article  V 
Board  of  Directors 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers  of  the  Association,  the 
Immediate  Past  President,  and  twelve  other 
elected  members,  as  provided  for  in  Article 
VII,  and  in  the  By-Laws. 

Section  2.  Members  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  serve  a  term  of  3  years 
and  shall  not  be  reelected  until  after  a  wait- 
ing period   of  one  year.      (A   transition  plan 


and   "groups   of  Directors"   are  delineated   in 
the  By-Laws.) 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
serve  as  the  governing  and  policy-making 
body  of  the  Association  between  meetings  of 
the  membership. 

Section  4.  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the 
time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  and  shall  hold 
at  least  one  other  meeting  during  the  year 
at  the  call  of  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion or  of  three  other  members  of  the  Board. 
Additional  meetings  held  as  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  business  of  the  Association  shall 
be  called  as  provided  above. 

Section  5.  A  majority  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. 

Section  6.  The  President,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  President-elect,  the  Secretary,  the 
Treasurer  (in  that  order)  shall  preside  over 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Section  7.  The  Board  shall  elect  from  its 

members  two  who  shall  serve  as  members  for 

one   year   on  the   Executive   Committee    (see 
Article  VI). 

Section  8.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
review  and  act  upon  the  budget  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  recommended  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Section  9.  In  the  event  that  any  elected 
Officer  or  member  of  the  Board  is  unable  to 
serve  for  any  reason,  the  Board  shall  elect 
from  its  members  or  the  members-at-large  a 
person  or  persons  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  such  elected  Officer  or  Board  member, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  President,  which 
office  shall  be  filled  by  the  then  President- 
elect. 

Article  VI 

Executive  Committee 

Section  1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers,  the  Immediate  Past- 
President  and  two  members  of  the  Board 
elected  by  the  Board. 

Section  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
serve  in  place  of  the  Board  of  Directors  be- 
tween meetings  of  the  Board  and  shall  exer- 
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cise  all  of  the  powers  of  the  Board,  and  shall 
meet  on  call  of  the  President,  its  presiding 
Officer,  or  on  call  of  two  other  members  of 
the  Committee. 

Section  3.  Four  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
conduct  of  businesss. 

Section  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
employ  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, define  his  qualifications,  delineate  his 
duties,  fix  his  compensation  and  otherwise 
supervise  his  activities. 

Section  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
approve  and  supervise  the  annual  budget  of 
the  Association,  as  prepared  by  the  Executive 
Secretary. 

Section  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
report  ist  activities  and  decisions  to  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Article  VII 
Nominations  and  Elections 

Section  1.  The  President,  upon  assuming 
office,  shall  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee 
of  five  from  among  the  membership  and  shall 
designate  its  chairman. 

Section  2.  The  Nominating  Committee 
shall  prepare  an  appropriate  slate  of  Officers 
and  Directors  for  the  approval  of  the  mem- 
bership at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  in  the  By-Laws.  The 
Nominating  Committee  shall  make  its  report 
at  the  first  general  session  of  the  Convention. 
In  preparing  a  slate  of  Officers  and  Directors, 
the  Nominating  Committee  shall  provide  the 
fullest  possible  representation  from  interest 
groups  and  shall  seek  to  maintain  on  the 
Board  and  among  the  officers  a  good  balance 
of  representation  from  the  various  regions  of 
the  Americas. 

Section  3.  The  members  of  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee  shall  act  as  election  officers 
at  the  regular  election  which  will  be  held  not 


later  than  four  o'clock  (p.m.)  of  the  next 
to  the  last  day  of  the  convention.  At  the 
regular  election  meeting,  opportunity  shall  be 
provided  for  nominations  from  the  floor  for 
Officers  and  Directors  by  any  member  in  good 
standing. 

Article  VIII 

Provision  for  By-Laws 

Section  1.  To  supplement  this  Constitu- 
tion the  membership  shall  adopt  By-Laws 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  document. 

Section  2.  By-Laws  may  be  adopted  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  membership  present  and 
voting,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
By-Laws. 


Artidle  IX 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution 

Section  1.  Amendments  to  this  Constitu- 
tion require  a  2/3  vote  of  the  membership 
present  and  voting  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association. 

Section  2.  Amendments  may  be  initiated 
as  follows: 

a.  Amendments  may  be  proposed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  may  be 
presented  by  a  member,  and  be  signed  by  15 
members  in  good  standing.  In  each  case  a 
suggested  amendment  shall  be  mailed  at  least 
30  days  before  a  vote  is  taken.  The  mailing 
shall  be  done  by  the  Executive  Secretary, 
upon  instructions  of  the  Corporate  Secretary. 

b.  Amendments  may  be  proposed  by  any 
member  of  the  Association  at  the  Annual 
Meeting.  If  the  amendment  so  proposed  is 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  members  pres- 
ent and  voting,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  study  and  recommen- 
dation and  shall  be  presented  for  adoption 
or  rejection  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  membership.  If  ratified  by  a  2/3  ma- 
jority of  those  present  and  voting  at  that 
meeting  it  shall  become  immediately  effeaive. 
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Article  I 

Membership  —  Dues   and   Privileges 

Section  1.  Classes  of  membership  shall  be 
as  follows: 

a.  Regular  Membership:  Any  eligible  per- 
son living  in  the  Americas  or  in  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  may  make 
application  for  membership  to  the  Executive 
Secretary.  Applicants  shall  be  approved  by 
two  members  in  good  standing.  Annual  dues 
shall  be  paid  before  the  applicant  can  qualify 
as  a  member. 

Regular  members  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  voting,  or  holding  office,  serving  on  com- 
mittees and  will  receive  all  publications  of 
the  Association  and  any  other  privileges  de- 
veloped by  the  Association. 

Continuation  and  formation  of  special  in- 
terest groupings  of  the  membership  is  en- 
couraged in  order  to  promote  professional 
standards  and  improvement  of  services  to 
blind  persons.  Each  member  may  select  the 
interest  group  of  his  choice.  The  groups 
shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Administators  and  Executives  of  Public 
and  Voluntary  Agencies  serving  blind  persons 
at  national,  state  and  local  levels  and  Board 
Membtrs  of  governing  bodies. 

2.  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Services. 

3.  Social  Case  Services. 

4.  Educational   Services. 

5.  Literary  and  Library  Services. 

6.  Group  Services  —  recreation,  day  cen- 
ters, residences. 

New  groups  may  be  formed  by  petition  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  signed  by  fifty  mem- 
bers. 

Each  group  shall  meet  annually  at  a  time 
which  will  not  conflict  with  the  general  ses- 
sions or  other  activities  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing. Each  group  shall  elect  a  chairman  and  a 
secretary  and  shall  designate  a  representative 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Program  Com- 
mittee (see  Article  V).  These  group  officers 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year. 


Dues  for  members  shall  be  $10.00  an- 
nually, payable  at  the  start  of  the  member- 
ship year. 

b.  Life  Membership:  Any  person  who 
qualifies  as  a  regular  member  may  become  a 
Life  Member  by  the  payment  of  $100.00  cash 
or  in  minimum  installments  of  $25.00  each 
over  a  consecutive  four-year  period.  He 
shall  then  have  full  privileges  of  membership 
without  further  payment  of  annual  dues. 

Beginning  in  1962,  Life  Membership  shall 
be  $200.00  cash  or  payable  in  annual  equal 
payments  to  be  paid  in  not  more  than  eight 
years. 

c.  Honorary  Membership:  Any  person 
may  be  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Association  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
shall  have  all  privileges  of  regular  member- 
ship, except  that  of  voting. 

d.  Agency  Membership:  Agencies  engaged 
in  providing  services  to  blind  people  or  to 
blind  children  or  in  related  work  may  be- 
come members  of  the  Association  by  payment 
of  a  stated  fee  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing suggested  schedule  which  can  be  flex- 
ible. 

No.  of 

Service  Budget  of  Agency  Members 

Less  than  $75,000  3 

More  than  $75,000  but  less  than 

$100,000  6 

More  than  $100,000  but  less  than 

$150,000  10 

More  than  $150,000  but  less  than 

$200,000  20 

More  than  $200,000  but  less  than 

$300,000  30 

More  than  $300,000  but  less  than 

$500,000  40 

Over  $500,000  50 

Note:  The  service  budget  of  an  agency 
is  defined  as  the  gross  budget  for  providing 
direct  service  to  people  exclusive  of  sales  and 
manufacturing  expenses.  Each  agency  shall 
determine  the  group  into  which  it  properly 
belongs. 

National  agencies  may  become  members  by 
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payment  of  fees  in  accordance  with  the  above 
schedule. 

Agency  members  shall  receive  bulk  mail- 
ings of  publications  for  distribution  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Association.  Agency  mem- 
bers shall  have  all  the  privileges  of  member- 
ship except  that  of  voting. 

e.  Agency      Subscription      Memberships: 

Agencies  which  would  be  unable  to  include 
organizational  memberships  in  their  budgets 
may  receive  two  sets  of  all  the  publications 
of  the  Association  by  payment  of  a  minimum 
of  $25.00  or  a  maximum  fee  of  $100.  They 
shall  have  all  privileges  of  membership  ex- 
cept that  they  shall   not  be  voting  members. 

f.  Contributing  Memberships:  Organiza- 
tions, agencies  or  service  clubs  interested  in 
work  for  blind  persons  may  become  members 
of  the  Association  and  receive  publications 
and  have  all  the  privileges  of  membership, 
except  that  they  shall  not  be  voting  members, 
by  the  payment  of  stated  fees  as  follows: 

Club  Membership  $     25 

Subscription  Membership  50 

Contributing  Membership 100 

Supporting  Membership  300  -  500 

Sustaining  Membership   1000 

Article  II 


Officers 


Duties 


Section  1.  The  President  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  membership,  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  Executive  Committee. 
He  shall  be  the  responsible  Executive  Officer 
and  will  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion between  meetings  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  will  supervise  the  activities  of  the 
Executive  Secretary  in  accordance  with  policies 
and  understandings  developed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The  President  will  appoint  Committees, 
both  Standing  and  Special,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  V  of  the  By-Laws. 

Section  2.  The  President-elect  shall  serve 
as  assistant  to  the  President  and  will  preside 
at  meetings  of  the  membership,  the  Board  and 
the  Executive  Committee  in  the  absence  of 
the  President. 

He  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Program 


Committee   for  planning   the  program  of  the 
Annual   Meeting   of   the   Association. 

Section  3.  The  Secretary  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  records  of  the  Association  and 
shall  have  the  Minutes  of  meetings  prepared 
in  proper  order.  He  shall  see  that  records 
are  transmitted  to  his  successor  when  his  term 
of  office  is  completed.  He  shall  see  to  it  that 
the  activities  of  the  Association  are  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and   the  By-Laws. 

Section  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  the 
chief  financial  officer  of  the  Association.  He 
shall  see  to  it  that  an  annual  budget  is  pre- 
pared by  the  Executive  Secretary  and  shall 
approve  disbursements,  both  budgetary  and 
non-budgetary,  in  accordance  with  policies  es- 
tablished in  the  By-Laws,  or  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  be  bonded  and  shall 
see  that  proper  bonding  policies  for  employees 
or  Officers  of  the  Association  are  maintained. 

He  shall  see  that  regular  financial  state- 
ments are  prepared  in  accordance  with  recog- 
nized accounting  principles  and  shall  report 
to  the  full  membership  at  each  Annual  Meet- 
ing. 

Article  III 

The  Board  of  Directors 

Section  1.  The  responsibilities  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  are  specifically  outlined 
in  the  Constitution.  Any  additional  responsi- 
bilities or  policy  matters  not  covered  by  the 
Constitution  and  not  specifically  delegated 
elsewhere  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Section  2.  The  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  held  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  Article  VI  of  the  By-Laws. 

Article  IV 
Executive  Committee 

Section  1.  Duties  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee are  outlined  in  the  Constitution. 

Article  V 
Committees 

Section   1.     Special  Committees:  The 

President  is  authorized  to  appoint,  from  time 
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to  time,  special  committees  to  make  studies  or 
to  consider  specific  questions  related  to  the 
work  of  the  Association.  He  may  appoint 
special  committees  on  his  own  initiative  or  at 
the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Board  of  Directors  or  by  vote  of  the  mem- 
bership. 

Section  2.  Nominating  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  constituted  as  directed  in 
Article  VII  of  the  Constitution  and  Article 
VI  of  these  By-Laws. 

Section  3.  Program  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  consultation  with  the  newly  elected 
President-elect,  who  shall  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee,  and  shall  also  include  the 
members  designated  by  each  of  the  interest 
groups.  Its  size  may  vary,  depending  on  the 
problems  it  may  face  in  any  year,  but  its 
total  number  shall  not  be  less  than  the  total 
of  designated  representatives  from  officially 
recognized  interest  groups. 

The  principle  task  of  this  committee  is  to 
plan  and  prepare,  with  the  full  assistance  of 
the  Executive  Secretary,  a  program  for  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  4.  Legislative  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  represent  the  Association  in  legisla- 
tive programs  at  Federal  and  State  levels 
which  are  of  significance  in  services  for  the 
benefit  of  blind  persons. 

Section  5.  Awards  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  composed  of  three  Past 
Presidents  and  two  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion appointed  by  the  President.  The  com- 
mittee is  to  select  a  candidate  for  the  Shot- 
well  Medal  and  a  candidate  for  the  Alfred 
Allen  Memorial  Award  and  recipients  of  any 
other  awards  to  be  made  by  the  Association. 

Section  6.  Membership  Committee:  The 
President  shall  appoint  a  Committee,  and  shall 
designate  its  chairman,  which  will  assist  the 
Executive  Secretary  in  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  a  membership  program  for  the  As- 
sociation. 

Section  7.  The  Ethics  Committee  is  to 
supervise  the  administration  of  the  Code  of 
Ethics  of  the  Association,  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  its  modification  to  the  mem- 


bership and  to  handle  any  other  maters  re- 
lating thereto. 

The  Committee  of  five  shall  be  elected  by 
the  membership,  one  member  each  year  for 
a  term  of  five  years,  upon  nomination  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  election  shall  take 
place  at  the  regular  election  meeting  of  the 
Association  and  nominations  from  the  floor 
may  be  made  by  any  member  in  good  stand- 
ing. Should  vacancies  on  the  Committee  oc- 
cur between  meetings,  the  President  of  the 
Association  shall  appoint  a  member  to  fill 
the  vacancy  until  the  next  annual  meeting  at 
which  time  a  member  nominated  as  above  shall 
be  elected  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  vacancy. 

The  Committee  shall  organize  itself  an- 
nually and  shall  choose  its  own  Chairman  and 
Secretary. 

Section  8.     Resolutions      Committee:      A 

committee  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President  to  receive  resolutions  from  the 
members  at  the  annual  meeting  and  to  present 
resolutions  for  action  by  the  membership  at 
its  annual  business  meeting. 

Section  9.  Necrology  Committee:  A  com- 
mittee of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  following  the  Annual  Meeting.  This 
committee  shall  report  to  the  membership  at 
the  next  Annual  Meeting  the  names  and  a 
resume  of  the  work  of  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation who  have  died  since  the  last  Annual 
Meeting. 

Section  10.  Home  Teachers  Certification 
Committee:  A  committee  of  three  to  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President  for  the 
purpose  of  certification  of  home  teachers  by 
the  Association. 

Section  11.  Braille  Committee:  A  joint 
committee  of  AAWB  and  AAIB,  consisting 
of  three  specialists  in  Braille  notation,  ap- 
pointed jointly  by  the  Presidents  of  AAWB 
and   AAIB. 

Article  VI 

Nominations  and  Eleaions 

Section  1.  Nominations  and  elections  of 
Officers  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
principles   established   by  Article   VII  of  the 
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Constitution,  and  for  terms  of  office  as  indi- 
cated in  Articles  IV  and  V  of  the  Constitution. 

Section  2.  The  Nominating  Committee 
shall  make  its  report  as  provided  in  Article 
VII  of  the  Constitution  and  further  shall  serve 
as  tellers  or  shall  appoint  sufficient  tellers  to 
provide  for  an  accurate  tally  of  voting  by  the 
membership.  Whenever  there  is  more  than 
one  candidate  for  election,  the  election  shall 
automatically  be  made  by  a  secret  ballot.  In 
the  regular  election,  held  not  later  than  4:00 
p.m.  of  the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the  Annual 
Convention,  a  plurality  of  members  present 
and  voting  shall  constitute  election. 

Section  3.  The  terms  of  Officers  shall  be 
for  one  year,  except  that  the  President  shall 
not  be  elected  and  the  President-elect  shall 
succeed  to  the  office  of  President  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  President's  one-year  term  of 
office. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
be  elected  for  terms  of  three  years,  on  a  rotat- 
ing basis,  four  members  being  elected  each 
year.  If  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
is  nominated  as  an  Officer,  and  accepts  the 
nomination,  he  must  resign  from  the  Board  of 
Directors  before  the  election  so  that  another 
person  may  be  nominated  for  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  his  place. 

Section  5.  This  section  of  the  By-Laws 
hereby  establishes  a  transition  period  during 
which  time  continuity  of  Officers  and  Board 
members  elected  under  the  former  Constitu- 
tion will  be  provided,  together  with  the 
gradual  change-over  to  the  plan  of  nomina- 
tions and  elections  provided  for  under  this 
new  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  This  section 
will  become  null  and  void  and  inoperative 
in  1963  following  completion  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  that  year. 


This  transition  change  shall  be  as  follows: 

a.  Immediately  upon  adoption  of  this  Con- 
stitution, the  now  incumbent  President  shall 
appoint  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five 
members  and  shall  designate  its  chairman. 
This  Committee  shall  prepare  a  slate  of 
Officers  and  candidates  for  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors as  provided  in  (b)  and  (c)  below. 
The  Committee  shall  make  its  report  at  the 
first  general  session  following  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  Elections  in  1961  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  the  new  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

b.  In  1961  the  new  President  shall  be 
First  Vice-President  as  elected  in  1959  and  he 
shall  serve  for  a  two-year  term. 

In  1961  the  President-elect  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Association  for  a  two-year  term.  In 
1963  the  President-elect  shall  succeed  to  the 
Presidency. 

In  1961,  in  accordance  with  the  Provisions 
of  the  new  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  candi- 
dates shall  be  nominated  for  the  office  of 
Secretary  and  for  the  office  of  Treasurer. 

c.  In  1961,  the  Nominating  Committee 
shall  submit  the  names  of  three  members  to 
be  elected  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  a  three-year  term.  (Herein- 
after to  be  called  Group  III.) 

Sections  A,  B,  C,  D  shall  each  select  a  mem- 
ber to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  a  four-year  term.  (Hereinafter 
to  be  called  Group  II.) 

The  present  incumbents,  representing  Sec- 
tions E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  shall  continue  to  serve 
for  two  years.    (Hereinafter  called  Group  I). 

This  transitional  plan  will  call  for  elec- 
tions  for  the  Board   of  Directors  as   follows: 


1961 


Group  I 

— 

Group  II 

Elect  42 

Group  III 

Elect  31 

1962 


1963 


Elect  1^ 
Elect  41 


1964 


Elect  41 


1965 


Elect  41 


1.  Elected  by  membership  for  3 -year  terms. 

2.  Elected  by  old  groups  A,  B,  C,  D  for  4-year  terms. 

3.  Elected  by  membership  for  1-year  term. 
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Article  VII 
Budgetary    and   Fiscal   Control 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  the  membership 
fees,  the  Association  may  accept  gifts  or  do- 
nations from  interested  individuals  or  groups 
for  the  general  purpose  of  the  Association  or 
for  specific  projects. 

Section  2.  All  income  shall  be  received 
and  receipted  for  by  the  Executive  Secretary. 
All  monies  shall  be  deposited  in  a  bank  se- 
lected by  the  Treasurer  and  approved  by  the 
President.  All  funds  deposited  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Treasurer  in  a  manner  to  be 
determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  3.  Regular  expenditures  of  the 
Association  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
a  budget  prepared  by  the  Executive  Secretary, 
with  cooperation  of  the  Treasurer,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  as  provided  in  Articles  V 
and  VI  of  the  Constitution.  All  funds  shall 
be  paid  out  in  voucher  checks  in  a  form  de- 
termined by  the  Executive  Committee.  Checks 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Executive  Secretary  and 
countersigned  by  either  the  Treasurer  or  the 
President.  In  emergencies,  checks  may  be 
signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  the  President  or 
two   members   of   the   Executive   Committee. 

Section  4.  Non-budgeted  expenditures  in 
excess  of  $250  must  have  the  approval  in 
writing  of  the  Executive  Committee.  At  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Executive  Secretary  may  maintain  a  rotating 
petty  cash   account   not  to   exceed    $250. 

Section  5.  The  fiscal  year  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  membership  year,  January  1,  to 
December  31. 

Sction  6.  Regular  financial  statements 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  Executive  Secretary 
under  directives  from  the  Treasurer,  and  in 
accordance  with  recognized  accounting  prin- 
ciples, for  submission  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  intervals  to  be  determined  by  the 
Executive   Committee,   but  at  least   quarterly. 


The  Treasurer  shall  make  a  full  financial  ac- 
counting to  the  membership  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  7.  The  accounts  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  by  a  recognized 
Certified  Public  Accountant  selected  by  the 
Board   of  Directors. 

Section  8.  The  Treasurer  will  be  custodian 
of  all  monies  and  securities  of  the  Associa- 
tion, but  may  transfer,  sell  or  purchase  securi- 
ties only  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee   or   the   Board   of   Directors. 

Article  VIII 
Parliamentary  Authority 

Section  1.  This  Association,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  its  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  shall  be  governed  in  all  its  meet- 
ings by  parliamentary  law  as  contained  in 
Roberts  Rules  of  Order,  Revised. 

Article  IX 
Quorum 

Section  1.  At  any  annual  or  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  150  of  the  members 
present  and  in  good  standing  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  At  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  a  majority  of  the  Directors  shall 
constitute   a   quorum. 

Article  X 
Amendments  to  the  By-Laws 

Section  1.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amend- 
ed at  any  regular  Annual  Business  Meeting 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present 
and  voting,  provided: 

a.  That  the  amendment  has  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors;  or 

b.  That  the  amendment  has  been  proposed 
in  writing  and  signed  by  twenty-five  (25) 
members  in  good  standing. 


STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICIES  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ON  SERVICES  AND  BENEFITS  TO  BLIND  AND 

VISUALLY  IMPAIRED  PERSONS 

Adopted  by  the  membership,  July  12,  1962,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Whereas,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  is  a  national  member- 
ship organization  composed  of  lay  members 
and  individuals  who  are  employed  by  public 
and  voluntary  agencies  and  organizations  which 
provide  services  to,  or  are  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of,  persons  who  are  blind 
or  who  have  impaired  vision  to  an  extent  that 
they  require  special  attention  and  services; 
and 

Whereas,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  by  virtue  of  its  Certifi- 
cate of  Incorporation  and  its  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  considers  itself  a  social  action  organi- 
zation with  the  avowed  aim  and  purpose  of 
influencing  services  to  such  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons  through  all  available  means, 
including  action  through  administrative  and 
legislative  channels  with  regard  to  public  pro- 
grams and  other  appropriate  means  with  re- 
gard to  voluntary  programs;   and 

Whereas,  the  effective  implementation  of 
this  social  action  function  by  a  democratic 
membership  organization  requires  such  an  or- 
ganization to  have  a  clearly  defined  statement 
of  principles  and  policies  approved  by  the 
membership  to  guide  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Executive  Committee,  Executive  Secretary  and 
other  staff,  committees,  and  individuals  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  act  as  spokesmen  for 
the  organization;  and 

Whereas,  at  the  request  of  the  Legislative 
Committee,  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, the  Executive  Committee,  the  Committee 
on  Administrative  Structure  and  Fiscal  Control, 
and  the  Ethics  Committee  was  called  to  review 
the  policies  of  the  Association;  and 


Whereas,  as  a  result  of  this  meeting  a  com- 
mittee was  formed  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings  to  draw  up  such  a 
statement  of  policy,  and  has  done  so  and  has 
presented  it  to  the  Board;  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Directors  has  re- 
viewed the  following  statement  and  presents 
it  to  the  Association  in  Cleveland  assembled, 
July  12,  1962  for  its  approval;  now  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  Thirty-Sixth  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled,  in  the  City  of 
Cleveland,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  July  12, 
1962,  does  herby  adopt  the  following  state- 
ment of  principles  and  policies: 

Preamble 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  democratic 
principle  of  individual  freedom  and  human 
dignity  as  basic  to  American  democratic  life. 
Hence,  all  services  to  blind  and  visually  im- 
paired persons  must  be  provided  with  the 
consent  of  the  individual  served  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  preserve  and  strengthen  his 
self-respect  and  without  regard  to  age,  race, 
creed,  national  origin,  or  sex. 

The  AAWB  believes  that  the  basic  aim  of 
all  services  to  a  blind  or  visually  impaired 
person  is  to  assist  him  to  lead  as  full  and 
normal  a  life  as  he  is  capable  of  doing  as  an 
integral  part  of  society.  Therefore,  the  AAWB 
strongly  approves  of  services,  activities,  and 
benefits  which  recognize  the  special  needs  of 
blind  or  visually  impaired  persons  and  disap- 
proves services  or  activities  which  perpetuate 
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misconceptions  and  stereotyped  thinking  about 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons,  and  feels 
that  it  is  imperative  that  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations themselves  recognize  each  person 
as  an  individual  when  providing  services. 

The  AAWB  recognizes  that  changing  needs 
over  the  years  may  require  changing  patterns 
of  service  which  should  be  instituted  without 
regard  for  vested  interests.  Furthermore,  in 
advocating  administrative  or  legislative  changes 
designed  to  improve  tax-supported  programs, 
it  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  AAWB  that 
the  interests  of  blind  and  visually  impaired 
persons  shall  be  the  paramount  consideration 
and  that  any  resultant  inconvenience  or  dis- 
location to  public  or  voluntary  agencies  in- 
volved shall  not  be  a  factor  in  determining 
the  AAWB's  position  on  a  given  matter. 


Definition  of  Terms 

The  AAWB  recognizes  that  differences  in 
defining  terms  commonly  used  has  created  con- 
fusion and  differences  of  opinion  more  appar- 
ent than  real  among  its  members  and  through- 
out this  and  related  fields.  Terms  such  as 
specialized,  categorical,  integrated,  generic,  and 
preferential  in  particular  have  been  subject 
to  varying  interpretation  and  consequent  con- 
fusion. Therefore,  in  an  effort  to  clarify  the 
use  of  these  terms,  the  AAWB  endorses  the 
following  definitions  and  statements  of  policy: 

1.  Specialized  services  are  defined  to  mean 
those  services  provided  to  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  deal  with  or  compensate  for  the 
handicapping  effects  of  their  basic  condition 
and  concomitant  conditions  stemming  from  it. 
Among  those  specialized  services  are  appropri- 
ate ophthalmic  consultation  to  restore  or  to  im- 
prove useful  sight,  mobility  restoration,  in- 
struction in  Braille,  typing  and  script  writing, 
special  training,  rehabilitation  counseling,  and 
job  placement.  These  services  require  a  high 
degree  of  special  training,  knowledge,  skill  and 
competence  on  the  part  of  personnel  providing 
the  service. 

AAWB  believes  that  these  specialized  serv- 
ices provided  by  qualified  personnel  are  essen- 
tial if  blind  and  visually  handicapped  per- 
sons are  to  be  served  adequately. 


2.  Categorized  services  refer  to  a  type  of 
social  welfare  program  generally  established 
by  legislation  which  provides  services  or 
benefits  to  people  according  to  disability  or 
other  groupings   with   common  characteristics. 

AAWB  believes  that  a  categorical  approach 
has  served  the  best  interests  of  blind  and  visu- 
ally impaired  persons  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  This  does  not  preclude  participation  in 
generalized  programs  provided  that  such  pro- 
grams adequately  meet  the  needs  of  blind  or 
visually  impaired  persons. 

3.  Generic  services  are  those  services  which, 
as  commonly  understood  in  social  work  and 
other  related  disciplines,  are  applicable  to  all 
persons  without  regard  for  special  groups. 
Generic  services  are  highly  important  to  blind 
or  visually  impaired  persons. 

AAWB  believes  that  generic  services  alone 
are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  blind 
and  visually  impaired  persons. 

4.  Integrated  services  are  those  services 
which  assist  the  blind  or  visually  impaired 
person  to  participate  fully  in  community  life. 

Integrated  services  for  the  handicapped  are 
usually  referred  to  by  social  welfare  programs 
planned  for  disabled  persons  (including  blind 
or  visually  impaired  persons)  without  regard 
for  the  specific  disability. 

AAWB  believes  that  integrated  services  are 
valuable  for  all  blind  or  visually  impaired 
persons,  but  AAWB  believes  that  integrated 
service  programs  are  inadequate  unless  they 
include  specialized  services  by  persons  trained 
and  skilled  in  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
blind    or   visually   impaired    persons. 

5.  Preferential  services  are  services  provided 
through  legislation  to  a  special  group  of  per- 
sons. AAWB  defines  preferential  services  as 
those  services  which  enable  the  blind  or  visu- 
ally impaired  person  to  attain  equal  status  in 
community  living. 

AAWB  approves  of  and  will  seek  prefer- 
ential services  when  they  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  majority  of  blind  or  visually  im- 
paired persons  and  when  such  services  enable 
the  blind  or  visually  impaired  person  to  main- 
tain his  dignity  as  a  human  being  and  to 
achieve  equal  participation  in  community  liv- 
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.    General  Statement 

The  AAWB  recognizes  and  endorses  the 
trend  of  the  past  thirty  years  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  Federally-financed  programs  of 
services  to  disabled  persons  in  partnership  with 
State  and  local  public  and  voluntary  organi- 
zations. In  the  past,  the  trend  has  been 
toward  enactment  of  Federal  legislation  on  a 
categorical  basis.  The  current  trend  is  toward 
enactment  of  legislation  by  the  Congress  on  a 
broader  basis,  so  as  to  provide  commonly 
needed  services  and  benefits  to  all  disability 
categories  within  a  single  legal  framework. 

The  AAWB  also  recognizes  that  work  for 
the  blind  has  over  the  years  taken  the  leader- 
ship in  developing  many  types  of  categorical 
programs,  both  through  voluntary  effort  and 
tax-supported  effort,  and  has  consequently 
spearheaded  and  pioneered  in  the  develop- 
mena  of  many  valuable  programs  which 
would  meet  the  needs  of  all  types  of  disabled 
persons.  The  AAWB  welcomes  the  develop- 
ment in  more  recent  years  of  organized  groups 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  other  categories 
of  disabled  persons  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
these  organizations  will  profit  from  the  long 
experience  of  work  for  the  blind  in  program 
development,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
evolution  of  standards  of  service. 

In  view  of  the  trend  of  the  time  toward 
the  development  of  programs  within  the 
framework  of  broad  legislation  encompassing 
all  types  of  disabled  persons,  and  in  view 
of  the  growth  of  active  special  interest  groups 
advocating  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
other  categories  of  disabled  persons,  it  is  the 
declared  policy  of  the  AAWB  to  work  co- 
operatively with  such  groups  in  order  to 
achieve  objectives  which  encompass  the  mutual 
interests  of  all,  provided  that  such  programs 
meet  the  needs  of  and  are  in  the  interest 
of  blind  and  visually  impaierd  persons. 

Furthermore,  the  AAWB  declares  that  the 
type  of  legislation  framework  within  which 
service  programs  are  provided  is  not  signifi- 
cant so  long  as  the  needs  of  blind  and  visu- 
ally impaired  persons  for  truly  specialized 
services  is  preserved  and  strengthened. 

The  AAWB  also  recognizes  that  there  may 
be  times,  owing  to  circumstances  completely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  organization,  when 


practical  achievement  of  comprehensive  legis- 
lation may  not  be  attainable  while  categorical 
programs  may  be  possible.  In  such  circum- 
stances, it  will  be  necessary  for  AAWB  to 
evaluate  the  situation  on  a  pragmatic  basis 
and  to  advance  a  categorical  program  which 
will   be   attainable. 

The  AAWB  declares  that  it  will  continue 
to  advocate  and  seek  enactment  of  legislation 
which  involves  the  needs  of  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons  only  and  which,  therefore, 
has  no  application  to  other  categories  of  dis- 
abled persons. 

Definition  of  Blindness 

The  AAWB  recognizes  that  the  economic 
definition  of  blindness  (central  visual  acuity 
of  20/200  in  the  better  eye  with  correcting 
lenses  or  a  contraction  of  the  visual  field  to 
20  degrees  or  less),  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  legal  definition  of  blindness,  was  adopted 
for  the  administration  of  Title  X  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  that  this  same  definition  has 
since  then  been  used  in  the  administration  of 
programs  which  preceded  and  followed  enact- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  become  a  rigid  criterion  of  eligibil- 
ity for  services. 

AAWB  recognizes  the  inadequacy  of  this 
definition,  but  agrees  that  it  must  be  retained 
until  a  more  satisfactory,  realistic  definition, 
scientifically  arrived  at,  can  be  developed. 
AAWB  agrees  that  it  shall  work  towards  de- 
velopment of  a  definition  or  definitions  of 
blindness  and /or  impaired  vision  based  on  the 
concept  of  visual  efficiency. 

Education 

The  AAWB  believes  blind  and  visually  im- 
paired children  should  be  entitled  to  educa- 
tional opportunities  equal  in  all  respects  to 
their  sighted  peers  and  believes  that  the 
Federally-financed  program  to  provide  books 
and  special  educational  aids  should  be  ex- 
panded and  made  more  effective  in  order  to 
accomplish  this. 

The  AAWB  believes  that  it  is  the  inalien- 
able right  of  parents  to  choose  an  educational 
program  for  their  children  and  parents  of 
blind  or  visually  impaired  children  must  have 
this  choice. 
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The  AAWB  recognizes  the  increasing  trend 
toward  the  education  of  blind  and  visually 
impaired  children  in  regular  local  schools  with 
sighted  children  as  consonant  with  the  con- 
cept of  integration  of  blind  and  visually  im- 
paired persons  into  the  life  of  the  community. 

The  AAWB  recognizes  that  residential 
schools  have  offered  high  quality  programs  of 
education  and  service  and  continue  to  offer 
such  programs  for  blind  and  visually  impaired 
children. 

The  AAWB  believes  that  educational  and 
training  services  for  children  who  have  physi- 
cal and  mental  disabilities  in  addition  to 
blindness  must  be  available  in  both  local  and 
residential  schools. 

In  addition,  the  AAWB  urges  curriculum 
modification  in  local  and  residential  schools 
to  include  qualified  orientation  and  mobility 
instruction  for  blind  children  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  educational  process,  whether  such 
instruction  is  provided  by  the  individual 
school,  the  school  system,  the  State  agency  for 
the  blind,  or  a  voluntary  agency  for  the  blind. 

Rehabilitation 

The  AAWB  firmly  believes  that  high  qual- 
ity training  in  the  techniques  of  daily  living, 
including  mobility  and  orientation  skills,  is  the 
sine  qua  -non  of  the  rehabilitation  process  for 
blind  persons.  Consequently,  the  AAWB  be- 
lieves that  such  high  quality  services  should 
be  made  available  to  blind  persons  of  all  ages 
as  part  of  a  State  -  Federal  financed  rehabili- 
tation program,  regardless  of  the  individual's 
ability  to  enter  vocational  training. 

With  regard  to  vocational  rehabilitation,  the 
AAWB  urges  increased  emphasis  on  the  needs 
of  the  totally  blind,  the  deaf-blind,  and  the 
multi-disabled  blind  and  visually  impaired,  to 
the  end  that  every  blind  and  visually  impaired 
person  who  is  capable  of  working  will  be  as- 
sured of  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  for 
himself  and  his  family  in  a  job  commen- 
surate with  his  ability. 

Public  Assistance 

The  AAWB  regards  the  public  assistance 
program  as  a  means  of  assuring  basic  income 
maintenance  and  medical  care  to  blind  and 
visually  impaired  individuals  who  are  unable 


to  work  and  who  do  not  have  adequate  bene- 
fits under  the  OASDI  Social  Security  System. 
At  present,  the  majority  of  blind  and  visu- 
ally impaired  public  assistance  recipients  is 
over  65  years  of  age;  and  the  AAWB  believes 
that  this  number  will  gradually  decrease  as 
OASDI  coverage  becomes  more  universal.  At 
the  same  time,  the  AAWB  considers  it  inde- 
fensible that  blind  and  visually  impaired  in- 
dividuals of  employable  age  should  be  on 
the  public  assistance  rolls  and  urges  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  to  redouble 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  such  individuals. 

The  AAWB  endorses  the  rehabilitation  em- 
phasis in  Federal  public  welfare  legislation 
and  hopes  that  the  cooperative  relationship 
between  the  State  public  welfare  agency  and 
commissions  for  the  blind,  public  and  volun- 
tary rehabilitation  agencies  and  agencies  pro- 
viding other  services  will  result  in  increasing 
effectiveness  of  services  to  blind  and  visually 
impaired  aid  recipients,  to  the  end  that  they 
will  achieve  self-support. 

For  those  individuals  who  must  remain  on 
the  public  assistance  rolls,  there  is  a  need  to 
liberalize  the  program,  minimizing  the  "means 
test"  and  to  assure  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing consonant  with  human  dignity.  To  this 
end,  the  AAWB  endorses  changes  in  the  law 
to  increase  Federal  participation  in  public  as- 
sistance payments,  with  the  proviso  that  such 
increases  be  passed  on  to  aid  recipients  and 
not  used  by  the  States  to  decrease  their  own 
contribution.  The  AAWB  also  endorses  leg- 
islative action  designed  to  prevent  aid  recipi- 
ents from  being  deprived  of  their  homes  in 
order  to  qualify  for  aid,  to  eliminate  the 
anachronistic  requirement  of  relatives'  respon- 
sibility, and  to  remove  residence  requirements. 

Social  Security 

The  AAWB  strongly  endorses  the  social 
insurance  concept  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
a  means  of  providing  income  maintenance  for 
retired  persons  and  their  dependents,  disabled 
persons  and  their  dependents,  and  surviving 
dependents  of  deceased  persons.  The  AAWB 
believes  that  this  concept  should  be  extended 
to  provide  comprehensive  health  care  for  per- 
sons over  65  and  for  disability  insurance  bene- 
ficiaries. 
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In  addition,  tlie  AAWB  believes  that  the 
disability  insurance  program  should  be 
strengthened  to  provide  for  insurance  pay- 
ments as  a  matter  of  right  upon  establish- 
ment of  the  existence  of  blindness  and  during 
the  continued  existence  of  the  disability. 

Sheltered  Workshops 

The  AAWB  believes  that  the  sheltered 
workshop  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  the  com- 
plex of  community  services  to  blind  and  visu- 
ally impaired  persons,  but  firmly  believes  that 
this  role  does  not  include  the  use  of  the  work- 
shop as  a  place  of  terminal  employment  for 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons  who  are 
capable  of  engaging  in  competitive  enterprise. 
Consequently,  the  AAWB  urges  agencies  op- 
erating sheltered  workshops  and  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies  to  work  together 
to  assure  placement  in  industry  or  other  suit- 
able outside  employment  for  workshop  clients 
who  demonstrate  ability  to  engage  in  outside 
employment. 

Although  it  is  recognized  that  workshops 
can  serve  as  training  facilities,  the  AAWB 
urges  careful  evaluation  of  staff,  equipment, 
and  methods  before  such  workshops  are  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Finally,  the  AAWB  urges  ail  workshops  to 
undertake  to  train  and  employ  multi-disabled 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons,  for  whom 
regular  employment  opportunities  are  severely 
limited  at  present. 


Standards  of  Service 

The  AAWB  unequivocally  advocates  the 
development,  adoption,  and  practical  imple- 
mentation of  the  highest  possible  standards  in 
all  aspects  of  services  to  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons.  In  their  conduct  of  public 
relations  and  fund-raising  activities,  agencies 
must  maintain  the  image  of  the  blind  person 
as  an  individual  human  being  with  self-respect 
and  dignity.  In  order  for  the  term  specialized 
services  to  be  meaningful  and  not  an  empty 
phrase,  it  is  essential  that  every  public  and 
voluntary  organization  claiming  to  serve  blind 
and  visually  impaired  persons  provide  these 
services  on  a  high  quality  basis.  To  this  end, 
the  AAWB  pledges  its  support  for  and  co- 
operation in  any  and  all  efforts  to  develop 
and  put  into  effect  standards  designed  to  as- 
sure  services   of   the  highest  quality. 


Personnel 

The  sine  qua  non  of  high  quality  services 
is  high  quality  personnel.  The  AAWB  strong- 
ly advocates  the  employment  of  adequately 
trained  and  positively  oriented  personnel  in 
all  aspects  of  services  to  blind  and  visually  im- 
paired persons.  AAWB  believes  that  ade- 
quate compensation  is  one  key  to  attracting 
and  retaining  properly  qualified  personnel  in 
all  aspects  of  work  for  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons. 


CODE  OF  ETHICS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Adopted,  July  14,  1953,  at  Washington,  D.C. 

Amended,  July  16,   1954,  at  Houston,  Texas 

Amended,  June  24,   1955,  at  Quebec,  Quebec 

Amended  July  13,   1956,  at  Los  Angeles,  California 


The  operations  of  all  agencies  for  the  blind 
entail  a  high  degree  of  responsibility  because 
of  the  element  of  public  Trusteeship  and  pro- 
tection of  the  blind  involved  in  services  to 
the  blind.  We  therefore  adopt  the  following 
basic  principles,  and  ask  all  agencies  relying 
upon  public  support  for  their  programs  of 
service  to  the  blind  to  adopt  these  principles. 
Upon  application,  annually,  the  AAWB  will 
issue  its  Seal  of  Good  Practice  to  all  those 
agencies  for  the  blind  which  agree  to  accept 
and  to  adhere  to  these  proviisons. 

1.  Board.  An  active  and  responsible  govern- 
ing body,  with  legal  authority,  serving 
without  compensation,  holding  regular 
meetings,  and  with  effective  administrative 
control. 

*  (a)  No  more  than  one  paid  staff  member 
should  serve  as  member  of  the  gov- 
erning body. 

*(b)  Four  meetings  a  year  of  Board  and/ 
or  Executive  Committee  should  be 
considered  a  minimum. 

*(c)  Vacancies  on  the  Board  of  a  private 
agency  should  be  filled  by  election, 
not  by  appointment,  except  perhaps 
on  a  temporary  basis. 

2.  Purpose.  A  legitimate  purpose  and  with 
no  avoidable  duplication  of  the  work  of 
other  sound  organizaions. 

3.  Program.  Reasonable  efficiency  in  pro- 
gram management,  and  reasonable  ade- 
quacy of  resources,  both  material  and  per- 
sonnel. 

*(a)  Service  reports  should  reflect  volume 
of  service  in  each  area  where  service 
is  claimed.    They  should  be  available 


'Adopted,  1954  at  Housotn,  Texas. 


to  the  public  and  should  contain  a 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
or  an  indication  of  where  such  in- 
formation might  be  obtained. 

4.  Cooperation.  Evidence  of  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  established  agencies 
in  the  same  or  related  fields. 

5.  Ethical  promotion. 

(a)  Ethical  methods  of  publicity,  promo- 
tion, and  solicitation  of  funds. 

(b)  No  portrayal  of  the  blind  as  helpless. 
'^c)    No  use  of  any  living  blind  person's 

name  or  picture  without  prior  per- 
mission  of  individual   concerned. 

(d)  No  granting  of  the  right  to  com- 
mercial manufacturers  or  vendors  to 
couple  their  support  of  programs  for 
the  blind  with  their  sales  promotion. 

(e)  No  representation  of  products  as 
made  by  the  blind  unless  the  agency 
employs  blind  persons  to  an  extent 
constituting  not  less  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  personnel  engaged  in  the 
direct  labor  of  production  of  manu- 
factured blind-made  products.  Tem- 
porary exceptions  may  be  recognized 
in  the  case  of  experimentation  with 
new  products  and /or  processes. 
Direct  labor  production  means  all 
work  required  for  preparation,  proc- 
essing and  packing,  but  not  includ- 
ing supervision,  administration,  in- 
spection and  shipping. 

Definition  of  blindness:  The  term 
"blind  individual"  means  an  indi- 
vidual whose  central  visual  acuity 
does  not  exceed  20/200  in  the  better 
eye  with  correcting  lenses,  or  whose 
visual  acuity  is  greater  than  20/200 
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but  is  accompanied  by  a  limitation 
in  the  fields  of  vision  such  that  the 
widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field 
subtends  an  angle  no  greater  than 
20  degrees. 

*(f)  Publishers  of  Braille  periodicals 
should  check  their  subscription  lists 
at  least  once  a  year  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  their  publications  are 
still  desired. 

6.  Fund-Raising  Practices.    In  fund-raising: 

(a)  No  payment  of  commissions  for 
fund-raising. 

(b)  No  mailing  of  unordered  tickets  or 
merchandise  with  a  request  for 
money  in  return.  Exceptions  may  be 
recognized  in  the  case  of  agencies 
which  use  and  have  used  seals  as  a 
traditional  part  of  their  fund-raising 
techniques. 

(c)  No  general  telephone  solicitation  of 
the  public. 

(d)  No  entertainment  by  or  in  the  name 
of  an  agency  for  the  blind  unless  the 
complete  net  income  from  the  sale 
of  tickets  is  paid  to  the  agency  and 
unless  the  entertainment  is  in  all 
other  respects  promoted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the   over-all   statement   of  principles. 

(e)  No  solicitation  of  funds  in  areas  in 
which  the  agency  soliciting  renders 
no  substantial  service  to  the  blind  of 
that  area. 

**(f)  No  use  of  cannisters,  coin  boxes, 
collection  boxes  and  such  on  the  pub- 
lic streets  and  in  public  places;  no 
"postman's  walks"  and  similar  fund- 
raising  schemes. 

'***(g)  No  approval  to  agencies  which  ac- 
cept funds  from  other  groups  which 
employ  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
methods  of  solicitation  which  violate 
the  Code  of  Ethics. 


*(h)  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  funds  raised 
would  seem  sufficient  for  cost  of 
fund-raising,  although  as  much  as  40 
per  cent  might  be  justified  in  some 
cases.  (Cost  of  office  space  may  be 
excluded  when  computing  percent- 
age but  bequests  and  income  from 
investments  should  be  excluded  when 
computing   total   of  moneys   raised). 

*  ( i )  All  moneys  raised  must  be  spent  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  solic- 
ited. If  a  justifiable  shift  is  to  be 
made,  then  the  donors  should  be 
notified. 

7.  Audit.  Annual  audit  of  books  by  a  State, 
Federal,  or  independent  certified  account- 
ant showing  all  income  and  disbursements 
in  reasonable  detail. 

8.  Budget.  Detailed  annual  budget,  translat- 
ing program  plans  into  financial   terms. 

9.  Activities.  Annual  report  of  work  of  the 
agency,  in  reasonable  detail,  including  a 
brief,  informative  statement  of  principal 
sources  of  income  and  types  of  expendi- 
tures, or  an  assurance  in  writing  that  an 
audited  financial  statement  may  be  secured 
from  an  accountant  (whose  name  and  ad- 
dress shall  be  furnished). 

10.  Information.  Agreement  to  furnish  the 
AAWB  such  information  as  will  serve 
to  establish  the  right  of  the  agency  to  the 
Seal  of  Good  Practice  of  the  AAWB, 
this  to  include  a  financial  statement  certi- 
fied by  the  financial  officer  of  the  agency, 
in  such  reasonable  detail  as  may  be  re- 
quested; information  with  respect  to  the 
budget  of  the  agency;  activities  report  and 
forecast  of  future  programs  and  fund- 
raising  projects.  It  is  agreed  that  all  such 
information  shall  remain  confidential  to 
the  Certifying  Committee  of  the  AAWB. 

11.  Appeal.  In  the  event  of  disapproval  of 
any  application  for  the  SEAL  OF  GOOD 
Practice  any  agency  so  disapproved  shall 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  AAWB  for  a  review 
and  final  decision. 


•Adopted,  1954,  at  Houston,  Texas. 
"'Adopted,  1955,  at  Quebec,  Quebec. 
'* 'Adopted,  1956,  at  Los  Angeles,  California. 


MEMBERSHIP  ROSTER  FOR  1963 


Key  to  Classification 


1.  Administrators  and  Executives  of  Public  vol- 
untary agencies  serving  blind  persons  at 
national.  State,  and  local  levels,  and  Board 
Members   of   governing   bodies. 

2.  Rehabilitation   and   Employment   Services. 

3.  Social  Case  Services. 

4.  Educational  Services 

5.  Literature  and  Library  Services. 

fi.  Group  Services  —  Recreation,  day  centers, 
residences. 


Explanation  of  Symbols 


*Life  Member. 

t  Installment  Life  Member. 

{Honorary  Life  Member. 


ALABAMA   (35) 

ASTON,  Henry  W. 

621  S.  18th  St.,  Birmingham. 
BISHOP,  Ralph   (2) 

503  Oak  Circle,  Talladega. 
BLAND,  Louise  N. 

1481  Oakland  St.,  Montgomery. 
BROOKS,  Alfred  Detroy  (2  &  4) 

Box  511,  Veterans  Hospital,  Tuskegee  City. 
COOPER,  Alex  L.   (2) 

Counselor,    Adult    Blind    Dept.,    Ala.    Inst,    for 

Deaf    &    Blind,    465    S.    Lawrence    St.,    Mont- 
gomery. 
COX,  Hezz  M. 

716  Cherokee  St.,  Talladega. 
FLOWERS,  Sue  (4) 

1711  Hargrove  Rd.,  Tuscaloosa. 
GLENN,  Miles  A.   (2) 

Box  539,  Veterans  Hospital,  Tuskegee. 
GRANGER,  John  L.   (1) 

214  Coffee,  Talladega. 
GREGORY,  Roy  G.   (2) 

933   Daniel   Dr.,   W.,   Park   Estate,   Birmingham 

8. 
HILL,  Mrs.  Exie  D.   (3) 

402  Elm  St.,  Talladega. 
HODGES,  Jerrie 

2064-D  Bragg  Ave.,  Mobile. 
HURT,  George  L.   (2) 

Asst.  Supv.,  St.  Voc.  Rehab.  Agcy.,  629  S.  18th 

St.,  Birmingham. 


HUTCHINSON,  Aaron 

The  George  C.  Wallace  St.  Voc.  School,  Napier 

Field,  Dothan. 
IVEY,  Travis   (4) 

Route  1,  Box  245,  Talladega. 
JACOBS,  Homer  L.   (2) 

Supv.,  Special  Services,  St.  Voc.   Rehab.   Agcy., 

201  Clayton  St.,  Montgomery. 
JONES,  Dr.  John  Allen 

849  Washington  Ave.,  Montgomery. 
McCLAIN,  Vera  J.   (3) 

Home  Teacher,    St.   Voc.   Rehab.    Agcy.,    629    S. 

18th  St.,  Birmingham  5. 
McFADEN,  George  G.   (3) 

2018  McKinley  Ave.,  Montgomery. 
NELSON,  Dr.  John  H. 

402  10th  St.,  Tuscaloosa. 
OWENS,  Clinton 

Dist.    Supv.,   Voc.    Rehab.    Service,    St.   Dept.   of 

Edu.,  316  Longwood  Dr.,  S.W.,  Huntsville. 
PARSONS,  Joe  ((2) 

2109  20th  Ave.,  Northport. 
PARSONS,  John  B.   (2) 

Couns.,    Ala.    Inst,    f/t    Deaf    &    Blind,    629    S. 

18th  St.,  Birmingham. 
PORTER,  W.  T.   (4) 

Supv.,   Voc.  Rehab.  Service,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ, 

503  Conti  St.,  Mobile. 
PRATER,  I.  R. 

201  Clayton  St.,  Montgomery. 
RILEY,  Leonard 

New  Home   Industries,   Dothan. 
RYALS,  Charles  E.   (2) 

118  Yerby  School,  503  Conti  St.,  Mobile. 

SENEY,  G.  T. 

Mobile  Assoc,  f/t  Blind,  Mobile. 

SLATE,  Royce 

P.  O.  Box  1366,  Decatur. 
*TATUM,  Braxton  C.   (2) 

413  Second  St.,  Talladega. 
VANCE,  Harrell  T.   (2) 

Couns.,    Ala.    Inst,    for    Blind,    629    S.    18th    St., 

Birmingham. 
WEBSTER,  Warren  W. 

2869  Ralston  Rd.,  Mobile. 

WHEELER,  Beatrice 

Powell  School,  2331  6th  Ave.,  N.,  Birmingham. 

WHITTEN,  C.  W.   (1) 

Mobile    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    500    St.    Michael    St., 
Mobile. 

WISE,  O.  F.   (1) 

Div.,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  416  State  Office  Bldg., 
Montgomery. 

ALASKA  (0) 
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ARIZONA   (1) 

t STONE.  Harlene  (3) 

2938  W.  Washington,  Phoenix  9. 


ARKANSAS    (18) 

BELL,  Bailey  P.   (2) 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
BURKE,  Oliver  H.   (2) 

2313  S.  Valentine,  Little  Rock. 
CHILES,  J.  E.   (4) 

P.  O.  Box  668,  Little  Rock. 
CROSS,  Dr.  Junius  B.   (1) 

Medical    Arts    Bldg.,    12th    and    Marshall,    Little 

Rock. 
GOODRUM,  A.  B.   (3) 

1704  Pinewood  Dr.,  Little  Rock. 
JACKSON,  Roy  E.   (2) 

Vending     Stand     Mgr.,     Ark.     Enterprises     f/t 

Blind,  109  W.  12th  St.,  Little  Rock. 
KOLB,  Dr.  W.  Payton   (2) 

602  Baptist  Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Little  Rock. 
*KUMPE.  Roy   (1) 

Mgr.    Dir.,     Ark.     Enterprises    f/t    Blind,    2811 

Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 
LAMPKIN.  Lila   (1) 

Adm.    Asst.,    Ark.    Enterprises    f/t    Blind,    2811 

Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 
MURPHY,  J.  O.   (2) 

Ark     Enterprises     f/t    Blind,     2811     Fair     Park 

Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 
PLANT,  Edna  Whiting  (6) 

Residential    Supv..    Ark.    Enterprises    f/t    Blind, 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 
RUSSELL,  Mrs.  Dojelo   (2) 

725  Saline  Circle,  Benton. 
SALLEE,  Diana   (2) 

3721  Lockridge  Rd.,  North  Little  Rock. 
SMITH.  Dwain 

2120  S.  Van  Buren,  Little  Rock. 
STROUD.  Marshall   (3) 

State    of    Arkansas    Dept.    of    Educ,    Jonesboro 

72401. 
THUME.  Lvle  (3) 

5216  W.  29th  St.,  Little  Rock. 
WILKES,  Sam   (2) 

900  W.  4th  St.,  Little  Rock. 
WOOLLY,  J.  M.   (4) 

Box  668,  Little  Rock. 


CALIFORNIA   (34) 

*ATKINSON.  J.  Robert  (6) 

5427  Barton  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  38. 
BARRETT,  Lena  M.   (4) 

1947  Holmby  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  25. 
*BINDT.  Mrs.  Juliet  (3) 

2709  Derby  St.,  Berkeley  5. 
BRENNAN,  Ellen  M.   (4) 

721  Capitol  Ave.,  Rm.  610,  Sacramento  14. 
COKER,  Miss  Jackie  Gennoi   (3) 

Home     Teacher-Counselor,     P.     O.     Box     5587, 

Sacramento. 

DASTEEL,  R.  H.  (4  &  5) 

Pres.,    American    Themoform     Corp.,     1732     W. 
Slavson  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

DAUTERMAN,  William  L.   (2) 

2344  Thompson  Ct.,  Mountain  View. 

DEMING,  Harold  B. 

1473A  Cedar  Ave.,  Long  Beach  13. 

DRAKE,  H.  F.   (3) 

10529  Anderson,  Loma  Linda. 

GIBSON,  Mrs.  Amedee  (5) 

Com.    on    Bahai    Serv.    f/t   Blind,    842    N.    Hay- 
vyorth  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  46. 


HARLOE,  Mrs.  Mildred  W.   (2) 

Field  Rep.  &  Dir.  of  Soc.  Servs.,  Guide  Dogs  for 

Blind,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  1200,  San  Rafael. 
HOUK,  Mrs.  Alberta   (3) 

515  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco  2. 
JOHNS,  William  F.   (1 ) 

P.  O.  Box  1200,  San  Rafael. 
KELLS,  Frank  H.   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,     Sacramento    Soc.     f/t    Blind,    Inc., 

1415  27th  St.,  Sacramento  16. 
KINMAN,  Kathryn  M.   (4) 

803J,    Calif.    St.     Bldg..    217     W.     1st    St..    Los 

Angeles  12. 
KLA.US,  Dorothy  Ann   (3) 

Home  Teach.,   Coun.  for  Blind,   Calif.   St.  Dept. 

of  Educ,  202  Don  Carlos  Ave.,  Stockton  7. 
LEONARD,  Don   (1) 

Consultant    in     Visual     Aids,     Braille    Inst,     of 

Amer.,  741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29. 
LOWENFELD,  Dr.  Berthold   (4) 

Supt.,   Calif.   School    f/t   Blind,   3001   Derby   St., 

Berkeley  5. 
McCRARY,  Bernice  (3) 

15918  Harvest  Moon  St.,  La  Puente. 
MOXOM,  James  E.   (1) 

3835  Tracy  St.,  Los  Angeles  27. 
OEN,  Olga  (3 

217  W.  Lemon  Ave.,  Apt.  1,  Monrovia. 
RADCLIFF,  Mrs.  Frances   (2) 

1303  E.  Greenleaf  Dr.,  Compton. 
RADCLIFF.  Wilbur   (3) 

1303  E.  Greenleaf  Dr.,  Compton. 
ROBERTS,  Mrs.  Lola   (3) 

Home     Teacher,     Braille     Inst,     of     Amer.,     741 

N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29. 
RUBIN,  Mrs.  Barbara  Blatt   (6) 

4634  Safford  St.,  Fresno  5. 
RUMSEY.  W.  S.   (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  San  Francisco  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind, 

1097  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
RUSSELL,  Mrs.  Doris   (4) 

P.  O.  Box  903,  Apple  Valley. 
SEPTINELLI.  Anthony  E.    (4) 

2101  Fruitridge  Rd.,  Sacramento  22. 
SORRELS,  Edwin  Lee  (1) 

18  Edgman  St.,  Daly  City. 
SUTCLIFFE,  Dorothy  D. 

752  E.  133rd  St.,  Hawthorne. 
THIESEN.  Frances   (3) 

990  W.  Glenoaks  Blvd.,  Glendale  2. 
WELDON.  Miss  Evelyn  W.   (4) 

112  N.  Lucerne  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles. 
WHEATON,  Dr.  Donald 

2736  Dwight  Way,  Berkeley. 
WILEY.  James  K.   (2) 

1514  Yale  St.,  Santa  Monica. 

COLORADO    (9) 

*BARKHAUSEN,  Mrs.  Kathryn  C.   (6) 

2844  Dahlia  St.,  Denver  7. 
DAVIS,  Mrs.  Helen  K.   (5) 

1320  S.  Irving,  Denver  19. 
HUBMAN,  Mrs.  Helen  R. 

2030  Albion  St.,  Denver  80207. 
MOORE,  Bryant  (2) 

Div.    of    Rehab,    f/t    Blind,    100    W.    7th    Ave., 

Denver  80204. 
McCOY.  James  E.   (2) 

1627  S.  Yarrow  Ct.,  Lakewood  80226. 
*NAZARENUS,  Oliver  (3) 

2530  Ninth  St.,  Boulder. 
RITTER,  Charles  G.   (2) 

1400  S.  Fillmore,  Denver  80210. 
STEVENSON,  Kenneth  W.   (4) 

6U25  E.  Third  Ave.,  Denver  20. 
TYNAR,  Claude  (1) 

100  W.  7th  Ave.,  Denver  4. 
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CONNECTICUT    (10) 

AVE-LALLEMANT,  Frederick  W.   (2) 

25  Cider  Mill  Rd.,  Glastonbury. 
BERGER,  Lorraine  N.   (3) 

111  Inwood  Rd.,  Trumbull. 
CHARNES,  Edith  F.   (3) 

17  Victor  St.,  Hamden. 
COCHRAN,  Marie  R.   (3  &  4) 

22  Dodgington  Rd.,  Newton. 
DEMARTINO,  Matthew  R.   (2) 

Chief  of  Adult  Servs.,   Bd.   of  Educ.   o/t   Blind, 

257  Laurel  St.,  Hartford. 
JOHNS,  Frank,  Jr.   (4) 

Mgr.,    Oakhill    School,    120    Holcomb   St.,    Hart- 
ford. 

LUCAS,  Very  Rev.  A.  H.,  D.D. 

P.  O.  Box  123,  D.D.D.C.L.,  Essex. 
McCOLLAM,  H.  Kenneth   (1) 

Exec.    Sec,    Bd.    of   Educ.   o/t   Blind,    St.    Office 

Bldg.,  Hartford. 
*PLATT,  Ph.D.  Philip  S.   (6) 

P.  O.  Box  603,  Madison. 
SCHWARTZ,  Hyman   (6) 

S&S  Arts  &  Crafts,  Colchester. 


DELAWARE    (14) 

*ALLEN,  Mrs.  Alfred  (4) 

230  Penny  Ave.,  Wilmington  3. 

BALOT,  Norman   (2) 

Sr.    Rehab.    Counselor,    Dela.    Com.    f/t    Blind, 
305  W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington  1. 

BURKHARD,  Mrs.  Rose  (4) 

1205  Milltown  Rd.,  Wilmington  8. 

CAPODANNO,  Alice  (3) 

1020    Rodman    Rd.,    Canby    Parkway,    Wilming- 
ton. 

*CUMMINGS,  Mrs.  Katherine  V.   (6) 

504    Ruxton    Dr.,    Georgia   Terrace,    Wilmington 

DEMANOP,  Sebastain   (3) 

1004  Rodman  Rd.,  Canby  Park,  Wilmington  5. 

DURNALL,  Mrs.  Ruth  Thorpe  (3) 
Dover  Garden  Apts.,  K-4,  Dover. 

GLANDEN,  Mrs.  Virginia  C.   (2) 
Christinna  Rd.,  New  Castle. 

HATHAWAY,  William  H.   (2) 

2612  Newport  Gap   Pike,  The  Cedars,   Wilming- 
ton. 

JONES,  Howard  T.   (1) 

31  North  Avon  Dr.,  Ashbourne  Hills,  Claymont. 
KURTZ.  Howard 

1401  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Wilmington  6. 
MADEN,  Mrs.  Lillian  B.   (3) 

Adams  St.,  Delaware  City. 
*MANNING,  Catherine  A.   (6) 

163  S.  Chapel  St.,  Newark. 
MARSHALL,  Harry  B.   (1) 

309  Nichols  Ave.,  Wilmington  3. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA   (41) 

ALLENSWORTH,  Carl   (2) 

2500  14th  St.,  N.E.,  Apt.  241A,  Washington. 
BAST,  Irving  L.   (6) 

336— 12th  St.,  S.E.,  Washington  3. 
BROWN,  William   (2) 

Wash.  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  2311  M  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. 

BURCHFIELD.  William  N.   (6) 

1920  Biltmore  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  9. 

CARMODY,  John  J.   (1) 

6121  Nevada  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington. 

COOK,  Mabel  R.   (2) 

1629  Columbia  Rd.,  N.W.,  Washington. 


COSGROVE,  Elizabeth   (3) 

Number  One  Scott  Circle,  Washington  6. 
DOBKIN,  Abraham 

912  Dupont  Circle  Bldg.,  Washington  6. 
*DORF.  Mrs.  Maxine  (5) 

600  D  St.,  S.E.,  Apt.  3,  Washington  3. 
DYER,  William  H.   (2) 

5037  Loughboro  Rd.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
ECKER,  Helen   (6) 

3834  McKinley  St.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
*GALLOZZI,  Charles   (5) 

407  Kennebec  St.,  Washington  21. 
*GARRIS,  Myrtle   (5) 

314  E.  Capitol  St.,  Apt.  407,  Washington  3. 
GORDON,  Winifred  H.   (2) 

1316    New     Hampshire     Ave.,     N.W.,     Apt.     34, 
Washington  6. 

HEARTFIELD,  Seth,  Jr.   (2) 

Wash.  Soc.  f/t  Blind.  2311  M  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. 
WHERRON,  Thomas  V.   (2) 

Wash.  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  2311  M  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington 7. 
HILLEGEIST,  Charles  H.    (2) 

3837  Calvert  Rd.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
HOLLAND,  Dan   (2) 

4200  Cathedral  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
tHOYT.  Adelia  (6) 

3050  R  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  7. 
JOHNSON,  J.  Arthur   (1) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Columbia     Lighthouse     f/t     Blind, 

2021  14th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  9. 
*JORALMON,  John  E.   (1) 

Gen.   Mgr.,    Wash.    Soc.   f/t   Blind,    2311    M   St., 

N.W.,  Washington. 
JUMPER,  Sally  A.   (2  &  3) 

2929  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
KEFAUVER,  Hon.  Estes   (6) 

United     States     Senate,     Senator     from     Tenn., 

Washington. 
KELLEY,  Bernard  E.  (1  &  2) 

Dept.   of  Health..   Educ,   &   Welfare,   V.   R.   A., 

Washington  25. 
MAGERS,  George  A.   (2) 

Spec.  Servs.  f/t  Blind,  V.R.A.,  Dept  of  H.E.W., 

Washington  25. 
MALONEY,  Edward  K.   (2) 

3407  R  St.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
MILLER,  Max   (1) 

1006  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  S.E.,  Washington  3. 
NAGLE,  John  F.   (1) 

Chief,  Washington  Office,  Nat'l.  Fed.  o/t  Blind, 

1908  Q  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  9. 
PECKHAM,  Maj.  Gen.  H.  L. 

4301  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
PETERS,  Charles  A.   (6) 

4892  Mac  Arthur  Blvd.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
PINCUSPY,  George  (2) 

Wash.  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  2311  M  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. 
PUTH,  A.  D.   (1) 

Asst.    Dir.,    Natl.    Rehab.    Asso.,    1029    Vermont 

Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  5. 
RAGLAND,  Edward  F.   (6) 

The   Tobacco   Inst.,    Inc.,    1017    Barr    Bldg.,    808 

17th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
*RIVES,  Louis  H.,  Jr.   (1) 

Chf.,  Servs.  f/t  Blind,  V.R.A.,  Dept.  of  H.E.W., 

Washington  25. 
♦ROBINSON,  Leonard  A.   (2) 

622  Nicholson  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  11. 
SCHLOSS,  Irvin  P.   (1) 

711  14th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  20005. 
SHORE.  Mrs.  Paul  E.   (2) 

4800  Woodway  Lane,  N.W.,  Washington. 
STEVENS,  Thelma  V.    (2) 

Services    f/t    Blind,    V.R.A.,    Dept.    of    H.E.W., 

Washington  25. 
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SWITZER,  Mary  E.   (1) 

Dir.,  V.R.A.,  Dept.  of  H.E.W.,  Washington  25. 

TOWNSEND,  Roberta  M.   (1) 

925 — 25th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  7. 

WRITTEN,  E.  B.   (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Natl.  Rehab.  Assoc,  514-6  Arling- 
ton Bldg.,  1025  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton 5. 


FLORIDA   (29) 

ANGUS,  Herbert  D.   (4) 

Vice-Pres.,  Fla.  School  for  Deaf  &  Blind,  P.  O. 
Box  1462,  St.  Augustine. 
BELL  Dr.  Bernard  T.   (6) 

234  Beach  Dr.,  N.E.,  St.  Petersburg  1. 
CASTLIN,  William   (1) 

1215  Main  St.,  Jacksonville  6. 
DAVID,  Beatrice  Mary   (3) 

Apt.  3,  2801  Estrella,  Tampa  9, 
DEMACO,  Mrs.  Connie   (3) 

5907  S.  Olive  Ave.,  West  Palm  Beach. 
DODRILL.  Buell  E.   (2) 

1761  S.W.  11th  St.,  Miami  35. 
EDMONDSON,  Ouida  A.   (4) 
P.  O.  Box  669,  Pensacola. 
*EMANUELE,  George  J.   (1) 
3709  S.  Deleon,  Tampa  9. 
GAFFNEY,  Hugh  G. 

1590    N.E.    127th    St..    Apt.    106,    North    Miami 
33161. 
HAGER,  Robert  E.   (2) 

Voc.    Counselor,    Fla.    Council    f/t   Blind,    P.    O. 
Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach. 
HARRIS,  Zach,  Jr.   (3) 

Med.     Field    Worker,    Fla.     Council     f/t    Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  669,  Pensacola. 
*KNACHTEL,  Robert  M.   (3) 

1838  Laura  St.,  Jacksonville. 
tLEWIS,  BERT  J.   (4) 

Athletic    Dir.,    Fla.    School    for    Deaf    &    Blind, 
St.  Augustine. 
LUTZ,  Luther   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  669,  Pensacola. 
McCLOUD,  Clifford  Wm.   (2) 

1508  E.  La  Rua  St.,  Pensacola. 
McGUIRE,  M.  Anne  (1) 
Box  282,  Eustis. 
*MAHONEY,  Leo  E.   (1) 

16118 — 4th      St.,      E.,      Redington      Beach,      St. 
Petersburg  8. 
MANDERFIELD,     E.  J. 

Area    11    Supv.,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,    Box 
1151,  Daytona  Beach. 
MESERVEY.  Mervyn  C.    (2) 

Voc.    Counselor,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,    1350 
N.W.  12th  Ave.,  Rm.  107,  Miami  36. 
POLSTER,  F.  X. 

Fla.     Coun.    f/t    Blind,     P.     O.     1151,     Daytona 
Beach. 
RICH.  Paul  E.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  327,  Odessa. 
SIMMONS,  Harry  E.   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa  1. 
SIMS,  James  W.   (2) 

Voc.    Coun.,    Fla.    Coun.    f/t    Blind,    Box    1151, 
Daytona  Beach. 
SMITH,  Douglas  G.   (2) 
P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa. 
*TYNAN,  Maurice  I.   (6) 
Boca  Raton. 
WALLACE,  John  M.    (4) 

Pres.,     Fla.     School     for     Deaf     &     Blind,     St. 
Augustine. 

WEEKS,  Eve  (2) 

Psychologist,    Bascom    Palmer    Eye    Inst.,    1638 
N.W.  10th  Ave.,  Miami  36. 


WELLS,  Robert  W.   (2) 

Dist.   Supv.,  Vend.   Stand  Dept.,   Fla.   Coun.   f/t 
Blind,  P.  O.  Box  4523,  Jacksonville  32201. 

WHEELER,  Miss  Bobbe  R. 
P.  O.  Box  92,  Pensacola. 

GEORGIA   (13) 

BIESECKER.  Mrs.  Dorothy  R.   (2) 

1430  W.  Peachtree  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta  9. 
BOGGS,  Glenn   (1) 

St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  Rm.  129,  Atlanta. 
BRYAN,  Hugh 

St.    Dept.   of   Educ,    Div.   Voc.    Rehab.,   St.    Off. 

Bldg.,  Atlanta  3. 
CAMP,  James  G.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  981,  Americus. 
FLANAGAN,  W.  L.   (2) 

Couns.,    Voc    Rehab.    Program    f/t    Blind,    406 

Bankers  Ins.  Bldg.,  Macon. 
GAINES,  W.  B.   (1) 

1247  Oakdale  Rd..  N.E.,  Atlanta  7. 
HALL,  Leon  C.   (2) 

Supv.,    Bus.    Enterprises,    St.    Dept.    of    Educ, 

125  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Atlanta  3. 
JACKSON,  D.  C,  Jr.   (6) 

221  Mitchell  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta  3. 
JARRELL,  Dr.  A.  P.   (5) 

1995  Westminster  Way,  N.E.,  Atlanta. 
JONES,  Lee  (1  &  4) 

2895  Vineville  Ave.,  Macon. 
MIKE,  Dena  Mae  (3) 

890  Proctor  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta. 
*SMITH,  Hubert   (1) 

926  Reynolds  St.,  Augusta. 
-•'WOODS,  Dr.  P.  J.   (1) 

Exec.  Dir..  Atlanta  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  293  Sunset 

Ave.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

HAWAII   (0) 

IDAHO    (1) 

*ENDERSON.  Carl   (3) 

2024  S.  Ash  St.,  Apt.  2,  Caldwell. 

ILLINOIS   (51) 

ADAM,  Heinz   (4) 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 
netka. 

ADAMS,  Charles   (1) 

Asst.  111.   Deputy  Dir.,   Dept.   of  Mental  Health, 
401  S.  Spring  St.,  Springfield. 

ANSELMA,  Sister  M.,  O.S.B. 

St.  Hilary  Day  School  f/t  Blind,  5614  N.  Fair- 
field, Chicago  45. 

AULD,  Ronald  C.   (2) 

8007  S.  Mainistee,  Chicago  17. 

BECKER,  Velma  R.   (2) 

307  W.  Armstrong,  Peoria  61604. 

BLEIMAN,  Oscar   (1) 

Blind-Made  Products,    3748   W.   Lawrence  Ave., 
Chicago  25. 

BUTON,  Margaret   (3) 

550  E.  Chestnut  St.,  Winnetka. 

CULLIN,  Dick  A. 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 
netka. 

CURTIS,  Mrs.  Corinne 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 
netka. 

*DICKINSON,  Raymond  M.   (1) 

Adm.,    Visually    Handicapped    Services,    401    S. 
Spring  St..  Springfield. 
FREEDMAN,  Sidney  (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Assoc,  f/t  Jewish  Blind  of  Chicago, 
3525  Foster  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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FRIEDMAN,  Mrs.  Ruth   (4) 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 
netka. 
FRISH,  Edith   (4l 

5542  S.  Racine  Ave.,  Chicago  36. 
HARDY,  Martha  C.   (2) 

1708  W.  Greenleaf,  Chicago  26. 
HATHAWAY,  Donald  D.    (1) 

Dir.,    Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St., 

Winnetka. 
HATHAWAY,  Esther  W.   (1) 

3038  Old  Glenview  Rd.,  Wilmette. 
HEEREN,  Ethel   (3) 

Chicago   Lighthouse   f/t   Blind,    1850   W.    Roose- 
velt Rd.,  Chicago  8. 
HERLIHY,  Betty  Jane   (3) 

240  Chicago  Ave.,  Oak  Park. 
HEWITT,  Elton  T.   (2) 

Chicago   Lighthouse   f/t   Blind,    1850   W.    Roose- 
velt Rd.,  Chicago  8. 
HOFFMAN,  Patricia   (3) 

Patten  Hall,  2650  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston. 
HOPPENSTEDT.  Arthur  C.   (3) 

584  N.  Spring  St.,  Elgin. 
tHORTON.  Mrs.  Florence   (3) 

1950  W.  Hood  Ave.,  Chicago  28. 
tHORTON,  Holland  N.    (2) 

1950  W.  Hood  Ave.,  Chicago  26. 
INABINET,  Judith   (3) 

Chicago   Lighthouse   f/t   Blind,    1850   W.    Roose- 
velt Rd.,  Chicago  8. 
INKSTER,  Douglas  E.   (1) 

1900  S.  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago  23. 
JACKSON,  Mrs.  David  A.   (1) 

7217  S.  Crandon  Ave.,  Chicago  49. 
*JESSEN.  Dr.  G.  N.   (6) 

5  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
KINNEY,  Richard   (1) 

723  Elm  St.,  Apt.  3,  Winnetka. 
KLEIN,  Ethel  Van  Meter   (2) 

541  N.  Humphrey  Ave.,  Oak  Park. 
LANGFORD.  Robert  P.   1 1 ) 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 
netka. 
LAUER,  Harvey  L.   (4) 

2010  S.  7th  Ave.,  Maywood. 
LEAVITT,  Mrs.  Burton   (2  &  4| 

203  Lincoln  Way,  Dixon. 
LEVI.  Mrs.  Julian   (5 1 

5622  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago  37. 
LYNCH,  William   (1) 

67  W.  Division  St.,  Chicago  10. 
McGILL,  William  O.   (1 ) 

1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  8. 
MacCOLLUM,  Averill   (3) 

2131  Benderwirt,   Rockford. 
MANN,  Mrs.  F.  J.   (1  &  4) 

1766  Blossom  Court,  Highland  Park. 
MERCER,  Alonzo 

1330  S.  Lavi^ndale  Ave.,  Chicago  23. 
MILLER,  Isadore  N.   (1) 

125  N.  Van  Buren  St.,  Batavia. 
NEWELL.  Dr.  Frank  W.   (I) 

950  E.  59th  St.,  Chicago  37. 
NORKUS,  Vincent  S.   (2) 

6314  S.  Artesian  Ave.,  Chicago  29. 
NOWATSKI,  Homer  F.   (2) 

517  N.  Springer  St.,  Carbondale. 
PHILLIPS.  Frank 

2612  Shelby  Ave.,  Mattoon. 
ROSENBOM,  Mrs.  Lillian   (3) 

1352  N.  Central  Ave.,  Chicago  51. 
SAMPLE,  Bertha   (4| 

Edgewater    Beach     Hotel,     5349     Sheridan     Rd., 

Chicago  40. 

*SCHELTES,  Adrian  C.   (2) 

3G02  Richmond  St.,  Chicago  18. 


Prog.,    South- 


SHAPIRO,  Irving  I.   (2) 

Prcs.,     Blind     Workers,     Inc.,     5535     N.     Clark 
St.,  Chicago  40. 

STONE,  Mrs.  Theodore  (5) 

5000  East  End  Ave.,  Apt.  15C,  Chicago  60615. 

VETTERICK,  Mrs.  Annette  (4) 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 
netka. 

VIECELI,  Louis 

Coord.,    Placement    Couns.    Trng 

ern  III.  Univ.,  Carbondale. 
ZWICK,  Jules  M.   (61 

5000  S.  East  End  Ave.,  Apt.  50,  Chicago,  60615. 


INDIANA   (8) 

CARROLL,  Howard  C.   (1) 

916  E.  56th  St.,  Indianapolis  20. 
COFFEE,  Jane   (2) 

903  Edgewater  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne. 
KOGAN,  Rev.  Earl  T. 

3127  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Ft.  Wayne. 
KOORS,  Donald  J.   (2) 

6124  N.  Broadway,  Indianapolis  20. 
PRICE,  Marvin  E.    (2 1 

337  S.  Sherman  Dr.,  Indianapolis  46201. 
RIEGER,  Al   (1) 

305  E.  Iowa  St.,  Evansville  11. 
STOHLMAN,  William  L.   (2) 

3127  Brierbrook,  Fort  Wayne. 
VEALE,  Louis  B.   (1) 

Exec.     Dir.      Goodwill      Industries,     Inc., 

Brooklyn  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne. 


IOWA    (5) 

*PIARTSHORN,  Jack   (3) 

1214  55th  St.,  Des  Moines  11. 
IVERSON,  Lee  A.   (4) 

Supt.,     Iowa    Braille    &     Sight    Saving    School, 

Vinton. 
JERNIGAN,  Kenneth   (1) 

524  4th  St.,  Des  Moines  9. 
LANE,  Margaret  T.    (2) 

1074  W.  31st  St.,  Apt.  3,  Des  Moines  50311. 
MOORE,  Robert  R.   (2) 

314  Randall,  Waterloo. 


KANSAS    (11) 

BROWNSON,  Elsie  M.   (3) 

Soc.    Serv.    Supv.,    Div.    of    Ser. 

Off.  Bldg.,  Topeka. 
GRABHORN,  Gordon  L.   H  I 

Adm.    Asst.,    Ser.    f/t    Blind,    St.    Dept.    of    Soc. 

Welfare,  6285  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Topeka. 
HEMPHILL,  Larry  D.   (2) 

2008  Clay,  Topeka. 
HOLLAND,  Lowell   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  90,  Chanute. 
McCOY,  Carl   (2) 

613  Medford  Ave.,  Topeka. 
PETERSON,  Otto  L.   (3) 

P.  O.  Box  358,  Garden  City. 
POWELL,  Genevieve  (3) 

Home    Teacher,    St.    Serv.    f/t    Blind,    St.    Off. 

Bldg.,  Rm.  628-S,  Topeka. 
tROBERTSON,  Mrs.  Judson  H.   (4) 

312  W-  8th  Ave.,  Topeka. 
RUPRECHT,  Dave   (2) 

904  N.  17th  St.,  Kansas  City. 
VARGO,  M.  Helen   (2) 

Kan.    St.    Dept.    of   Soc.    Welfare,    2516    W.    6th 

St.,  Topeka. 

WALTON,  Mary  Jane  (1,  4  &  5) 

Kan.    Assn.    o/t   Blind,    210   N.    Vine   St.,    Eldo- 
rado. 
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KENTUCKY    (15) 

BURTON,  James  C.   (4) 

621  Harris  PL,  Lyndon. 
COX,  Charles  E.   (1) 

Gen.     Mgr.,     Ky.     Industries     f/t     Blind,     2001 

Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  6. 
tDAVIS,  Finis  E.   (1 ) 

Vice-Pres.   &   Genl.   Mgr.,   American   Ptg.   House 

f/t  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  6. 
DOUGHERTY,  Mrs.  Blanche  W.   (4) 

222  Franck  Ave.,  Louisville  6. 
GISSONI,  Betty  Jean   (3) 

2428  Eastway  Dr.,  Lexington. 
GISSONI.  Fred  L.   (2) 

2428  Eastway  Dr.,  Lexington. 
*HOOPER,  Marjorie  S.    (5) 

Braille   &    Large  Type   Editor,    Am.   Ptg.   House 

f/t   Blind,   1839   Frankfort  Ave.,   Louisville  6. 
KENT,  Jane  T.   (6) 

Off.    Mgr.,    Amer.    Ptg.    House    f/t    Blind,    1839 

Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  6. 
LINTON,  Eugenia   (2) 

1111  Ray  Ave.,  Apt.  6,  Louisville. 
tMAFFET,  Hazel  V.   (5) 

Supv.,     Circulation      &     Fund     Raising,     Amer. 

Ptg.     House    f/t     Blind,     1839     Frankfort     Ave., 

Louisville  6. 
SANDERS,  Jenelda   (2) 

330  E.  Chestnut  St.,  Apt.  34,  Louisville. 
SCHEURICH,  Glenn   (5) 

Amer.    Ptg.    House    f/t    Blind,    1839    Frankfort 

Ave.,  Louisville  6. 
WENDELL,  Donald   (2) 

Dept.  of  Ed.,   Bur.   of  Rehab.   Ser.,   216   St.   Off. 

Bldg.,  600  W.  Cedar,  Louisville  3. 
WOMMACK,  Mrs.  Edison   (4) 

505  Bauer  Ave.,  Louisville  7. 
ZICKEL,  Virgil  E.   (4) 

Plant  Mgr.,   Amer.   Ptg.  House   f/t   Blind,    1839 

Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  6. 


LOUISIANA    (12) 

BOURGEOIS,  Octave  J.   (2) 

Employment    Coun.    f/t    Blind,    Dept.    of    Pub. 

Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  18276,  New  Orleans  25. 
BRIDGES,  William  V.   (1) 

2613  Seneca  St.,  Baton  Rouge. 
BROUSSARD,  Vernon  J.   (1) 

755  Lakeland  Dr.,  Baton  Rouge. 
DANIEL,  Mrs.  Johnnie  B.   (1) 

5020  Bardwell  Dr.,  Baton  Rouge. 
FORD,  Evalena   (2  &  3) 

870  Violet  St.,  Baton  Rouge  2. 
FRANCIONI,  Robert  J.  (2  &  3) 

1  Coffee  Dr.,  Chalmette. 
GUILLOT.  Una  Helen   (3) 

708  S.  Washington,  Lafayette. 
JANIVIER,  Carmelite  (5) 

1130  8th  St.,  New  Orleans  15. 
KEATING,  Frances   (3) 

1530  Broadway,  New  Orleans. 
SHERMAN,  Frank  W.   (2) 

123  State  St.,  New  Orleans. 
tTHEUS,  Mrs.  I.  M.   (4) 

2465  Harding  Blvd.,  Baton  Rouge. 
THOMAS,  Mrs.  Gretchen  F.   (6) 

6049  Patton  St..  New  Orleans  18. 


MAINE    (1) 

POLLARD,  C.  Owen 

Dir.,  Dept.  of  Health  &   Special  Services,  State 
House,  Augusta. 


MARYLAND    (30) 

ANDREWS,  Dr.  Francis  M.    (4| 

Supt.,    Maryland   School   f/t   Blind,    3501    Taylor 

Ave.,  Baltimore  36. 
BEURY,  Frank   (5) 

Rt.  1,  Box  189,  Phoenix. 
BLEDSOE,  C.  Warren   (2) 

8511  Irvington  Ave.,  Bethesda  14. 
*CLUNK,  Joseph  F.   (1) 

100  Birchwood  Rd.,  Catonsville. 
COX,  Lois  V.   (4) 

Prin.,    Maryland    School    f/t    Blind.    Baltimore 

36. 

FEREBEE,  E.  Emory   (1) 

6900  Ridgewood  Ave.,  Chevy  Chaae. 
FLACK,  Marjorie  A.   (4  &  6) 

625  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2. 
FREBURGER,  Milton  T.   (li 

6077  Hartford  Rd.,  Baltimore  14. 
GAMBARO.  Stephen  A.   (2) 

3005  University  Blvd..  Kensington. 
HACKETT,  Mrs.  Lemont  (2) 

3612  Delverne  Rd..  Baltimore  18. 
HARDY,  Richard  E.   (2) 

4330  Hartwick  Rd.,  College  Park. 
HERZOG,  Henry  W.   (2) 

5403  Blackistone  Rd.,  Westmoreland  Hills. 
KELLER,  George  W.   (2) 

2100  Guilford  Ave.,  Baltimore  21218. 
LAUPHEIMER,  Ruth  H.   (3) 

The  Maryland  Apts.,  Baltimore  18. 
LE  FEVRE,  Robert  (2) 

4012  Thornapple  St.,  Chevy  Chase. 
PEIRSON,  William  O..  Jr.   (3) 

Hopkins  Apts..  3100  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  18. 
RAPLEY,  Mrs.  Frances  F.   (3) 

3  Midhurst  Rd.,  Silver  Spring. 
RATCHFORD,  Wm.  S.,  Sr.   (1) 

Supt.,     Maryland     Workshop     f/t     Blind,     2901 

Strickland  St..  Baltimore  23. 
tRICHARDSON,  Douglas  S.   (6) 

733  Sligo  Ave.,  Silver  Spring. 
RING,  Elinor  B. 

4404  Delmont  Lane,  Kensington. 
SEE,  Charles  M.   (2) 

508  Forster  Ave.,  Cumberland. 
SEE,  Mrs.  Charles   (3) 

508  Forster  Ave.,  Cumberland. 
TALKINGTON,  Robert  G.    (5) 

1809  McAuliffe  Dr.,  Rockville. 
THOMPSON,  Robert  C.   (1) 

Dir.,    Div.     of    Voc.    Rehab.,    301     Preston    St., 

Baltimore  1. 

THOMPSON,  Dr.  William   (I'l 

4000  Rosemary  St..  Chevy  Chass. 
VOLKE,  George  M. 

Ill  Ingleside  Ave.,  Catonsville  28. 
*  WALKER,  Hulen  C.   (1) 

6  Nelson  St.,  Rockville. 
WHEELEHAN,  Mrs.  Fred  (1) 

1934  Swansea  Rd.,  Baltimore. 
WILLIAMS,  Russell  C.   (1) 

9415  Corsica  Dr.,  Bethesda. 
WISE,  Gerald  E.  (2) 

3615  Spring  St..  Chevy  Chase. 


MASSACHUSETTS    (32) 

*ALEVIZOS,  George   (6) 

571  Washington  St.,  Dorchester  24. 
AUSTIN,  Mrs.  Mary  W.   (6) 

Mass.    Assn.    f/t    Adult    Blind,    41    Mt.    Vernon 

St.,  Boston  8. 
BELTZ,  Mrs.  Jeannette  (3) 

303  Main  St.,  Rm.  218,  Worcester. 
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BLISS,  Mrs.  Raymond,  Sr.   (6) 

3  Upland  Rd.,  Brookline  46. 
CARROLL,  Rev.  Thomas  J.   (1) 

Dir.,   Catholic   Guild   f/t   Blind,    770   Centre   St., 

Newton  58. 
CLEARY,  Helen  P.   (It  .     ,      ,, 

Exec.    Dir.,    Mass.    Assn.    f/t    Adult    Bhnd,    41 

Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston  8. 
DAVIS,  Carl  J.    (4) 

Perkins  School  f/t  Blind,  Watertown  72. 

DURGIN,  Edward  F.  (2) 

824  Riverside  Dr.,  Methuen. 
DWYER,  Joseph  F.   (T) 

41  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston  8. 
EGAN,  John  P.   (3) 

52  Phillips  St.,  Watertown  72. 
EICHORN,  John   (2  &  4) 

Coord.,     Peripatology     Prog.,     Boston     College, 

Chestnut  Hill. 
+  FRIEDMAN,  Harry  J.   (5) 

175  N.  Beacon  St.,  "Watertown. 
HAMLIN,  Marion  Sarah   (4) 

76  W.  Cedar  St.,  Boston  14. 
HEISLER,  William  T.   (1) 

Dir.,     Teacher     Training,     Perkins     School     f/t 

Blind,  175  N.  Beacon  St.,  Watertown  72. 
HICKEY,  Bernard  E.   (2) 

7  Digren  Rd.,  Natick. 
lERARDI,  Francis  D.   (5) 

Mg.    Dir.,    Natl.    Braille    Press,    88    St.    Stephen 

St.,  Boston  15. 
KENNEY,  Jeanne  F. 

6  O'Leary  Way,  Jamaica  Plain  34. 
KENYON,  Eunice  L.   (4) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Center    for     Blind     Children,     147 

S.  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston  30. 
KUIPER,  Mrs.  Marilyn  S.   (5) 

Libr..  Perkins  School  f/t  Blind,   175  N.  Beacon 

St.,  Watertown  72. 
*LEVISEUR,  Mrs.  Frederick  J.   (6) 

298  Marlborough  St.,  Boston. 
LORANTOS,  George  Gean   (5) 

Asst.     Mgr.,     National     Braille     Press,     88     St. 

Stephen  St.,  Boston. 
LYMAN,  Lydia  W.   (1) 

3  Upland  Rd.,  Brookline  46. 

Mclaughlin,  Lioyd  h.  (3) 

1138  Boylston  St.,  Boston  15. 
MacDONALD,  Hope  M.   (3) 

17  Harding  Ave.,  Braintree  84. 
MILLEN,  John  E.   (2) 

3  Hamlet  St.,  Fairhaven. 
MUNGOVAN,  John  F.   (1) 

22  Martin  Rd.,  Milton  86. 
ROSENBLUM,  Milton   (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Boston  Aid  f/t  Blind,  295  Huntmg- 

ton  Ave.,  Boston. 
SMITH,  Benjamin  F.   (4) 

Prin.,    Perkins    School    f/t    Blind,    175    N.    Bea- 
con St.,  Watertown  72. 
STORROW,  Mary  G.   (4) 

Ned's  Point  Rd.,  Mattapoisett. 
TOWNSEND,  Virginia  (6) 

50  Lakewood  Rd.,  Newton  Highlands  61. 
TRELEASE,  George  T.   (2) 

116  Powell  St.,  Springfield. 
WATERHOUSE,  Dr.  Edward  J.   (4) 

Dir.,   Perkins   School   f/t   Blind,   175   N.    Beacon 

St.,  Watertown  72. 


MICHIGAN   (21) 

BLASCH,  Donald  (1) 

Dir.,   Center  for  Orientation   &   Mobility,   West- 
ern Michigan  Univ.,  Kalamazoo. 

CHARD,  L.  J.   (4) 

1919  Donora  St.,  Lansing. 


COUNTRYMAN,  William  E.   (1) 

1476  Norton,  Flint. 
DeANGELIS,  Gerhard  J.    (2) 

Metropolitan     Soc.     f/t     Blind,     1401     Ash     St., 

Detroit  8. 
GOODMAN,  William   (2) 

1401  Ash  St.,  Detroit  8. 
HENSON,  Norman  W.   (1) 

Mgr.,  Blind  Sales,  2972  E.  Seven  Mile,  Detroit. 
HORTON,  Clarence   (2) 

907  Chicago  Ave.,  Lansing. 
JACKSON,  Claire  L.   (4) 

8293  W.  Long  Lake  Dr.,  Kalamazoo. 
JACOBS,  Betty 

3163  W.  8  Mile  Rd.,  Detroit  21. 
KIRK,  Mrs.  Edith   (4) 

Supv.,    Braille   &    Sight   Saving    Classes,    Bd.    of 

Educ,  453  Stimson  Ave.,  Detroit  1. 
KNOWLES,  Paul   (1) 

590  Treadwell  Rd.,  Wayne. 
MALLINSON,  Dr.  George  G. 

Dean.     School     of     Graduate     Studies,     Western 

Michigan  Univ.,  Kalamazoo. 

MARIS,  Jeannette   (4) 

811  North  Ave.,  Battle  Creek. 
POCKLINGTON,  Harold  L.   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Leader    Dogs    f/t    Blind,     1039    S. 

Rochester  Rd.,  Rochester. 
RICKER,  Lillian   (4) 

Founder    &    Dir.,    Penrickton    Nur.    School    Vis. 

Hand.  Children,  26530  Eureka  Rd.,  Taylor. 
ROSE,  Mrs.  Edward  (2,  3,  4  &  5) 

Dir.,    Assoc,    f/t    Blind   &    Sight.    Conservation, 

934  Cherry  St.,  S.E.,  Grand  Rapids. 
SCOTT,  John  Eugene   (6) 

Gen.  Mgr.,  Mich.  Blind  Sales  &  Ind.,  77  Victor 

Ave.,  Detroit  3. 
*UPSHAW,  McAllister  C.   (1) 

Dir.,    Metropolitan     Soc.    f/t    Blind,     1401     Ash 

St.,  Detroit  8. 
WAFFA,  Joseph   (2) 

802  E.  Third  St.,  Apt.  3,  Flint  48503. 
WILLIAMS,  Robert  (5) 

Mich.  St.  University,  East  Lansing. 
WINTERS.  Kris   (2) 

23  Cedarhurst  PL,  Detroit  11. 

MINNESOTA   (13) 

COPLEN,  Mrs.  Myrtle  (3) 

3637  W.  Quail  Ave.,  N.,  Minneapolis  22. 
GAFFNEY,  Emily  C.  (2  &  3) 

576  Grand  Ave.,  St.  Paul  2. 
JOHNSON,  Frank  R.   (1) 

6344  Wentworth  Ave.,  Minneapolis  23. 
JONSON,  Joanne  (1.  4  &  5) 

488  Wabaska.  404,  St.  Paul  2. 
JUDD,  James   (3) 

4515  Cambridge  St.,  Duluth  4. 

LYSEN,  J.  C.   (4) 

Supt.,     Minn.     Braille     &     Sightsaving     School, 

P.  O.  Box  430,  Faribault. 
OLSON,  Mildrefd  H.   (4) 

4045  Lyndale  Ave.,  N.,  Minneapolis  12. 
PISTEL,  Robert  J.   (1) 

Exec.    Secy.,    Duluth    Lighhouse    f/t    Blind,    16 

W.  1st  St.,  Duluth  2. 
ROLLAND,  Ralph   (2) 

Supv.,     Business    Enterprises    Serv.     f/t    Blind, 

Centennial  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1. 
TURULA,  Helene  (4) 

1653  E.  Montana,  St.  Paul  55106. 
VAN  CLEVE,  Grace  W.  (2) 

516  6th  Ave.,  S.E.,  Minneapolis. 
VIRGIN,  Marion  Ernest  (2) 

290  N.  Cleveland  Ave.,  St.  Paul  4. 
WORRALL,  Ralph  E.  (2) 

1649  E.  Sherwood  Ave.,  St.  Paul  6. 
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MISSISSIPPI    (5) 

BOGGESS,  Dr.  J.  E. 

1124  Main,  Columbus. 
COVINGTON,  Christine 

Box  1669,  Jackson. 
*DUNN,  Ambrose   (6) 

136  Princeton  St.,  Jackson. 
FORD,  Dr.  Lee   (1) 

Cytogenetics  Professor,  Genetics  Research  Lab., 

MSCW.,  Columbus. 
GREEN,  Nolen  L.   (2) 

Counselor,    Rehab,    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box    522, 

McComb. 


MISSOURI   (25) 

ALBEE,  Wilmer  (2) 

6426  Bancroft,  St.  Louis  9. 
*ALLEN,  Mrs.  Charlyn   (3) 

301  Mt.  Vernon,  Springfield. 
BEECH,  May  B.   (3) 

222  Duff,  Macon. 
*BUSCH,  Marie  A.   (3) 

802  E.  High  St.,  Jefferson  City. 
CANNON,  Helen   (5) 

Librn.,   Wolfner   Br.    Library,   St.    Louis    Public 

Library,  3844  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis  8. 
COSTIN,  Mrs.  Alice   (2) 

290  E.  Central,  Springfield. 
HARSHBARGER,  V.  S.   (1) 

Dir.,    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    St.    Off.    Bldg.,    Jefferson 

City. 
JOHNSTON,  Mrs.  Lee  (1) 

35  Brighton  Way,  Clayton  24. 
LEINDECKER,  Mr.  A.  R.   (1) 

9258  Bataan  Dr.,  St.  Louis  21. 
MURRAY,  Mrs.  Virginia   (1) 

5507  Pershing  Ave.,  St.  Louis  12. 
O'DONNELL,  Thomas  J.   (3) 

4140  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis. 
*OLSEN,  Maurice  D.   (4) 

269  Elm  Ave.,  Glendale  22. 
PURPURA,  Mrs.  Helen   (2) 

Bur.  f/t  Blind,  Div.  of  Welfare,  St.   Off.  Bldg., 

620  Jefferson,  Jefferson  City. 
RAGAN,  David  (3) 

Coord.,  Children's  Services,  St.  Div.  of  Welfare, 

Bur.    f/t   Blind,    St.    Off.    Bldg.,    Jefferson    City. 
RAITHEL,  John  B.   (2) 

7124  Leona  St..  St.  Louis. 
RIEMAN,  Edward  A.   (2) 

1244  Colorado  Ave.,  Kansas  City  27. 
ROBERGE,  Robert  (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    St.    Louis    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    508    N. 

Grand,  St.  Louis  3. 
RUENZI.  Adeline  A.   (1) 

Pres.,    Service   Club    f/t    Blind,    4312    Olive    St., 

St.  Louis  8. 
*SEVERSON,  Alfred  L.   (1) 

Sunnen    Products,    7910    Manchester    Ave.,    St. 

Louis. 

SPEAK,  Nelle  (3) 

2008  Empire  Ave.,  Joplin. 

STANFORD,  L.  S. 

300  Tanglewood  Dr.,  St.  Louis  24. 

TOLLE.  Dora  Isabelle  (3) 

Mo.    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    436    S.    Kensington    St., 
Kansas  City. 

VANDERSCHMIDT,  Gretchen   (6) 

Dir.,    Miss    Vanderschmidt's    Secy.    School,    3615 
Olive  St.,  St.  Louis  8. 

WALKER,  Madeleine  (3) 

3733  Lindell  Blvd.,  Apt.  1006,  St.  Louis  8. 

WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Grace  S.  (2) 
2008  Empire  Ave.,  Joplin. 


MONTANA   (1) 


DENTON,  Keith  E.   (6) 
P.  O.  Box  22,  Lakeside. 


NEBRASKA   (12) 

♦BLESSING,  R.  H.  (2) 

Rehab.     Counselor,     Christian     Record     Braille 

Fdn.,  4444  S.  52nd  St.,  Lincoln  6. 
tBRINGLE,  A.  A.   (1) 

Christian    Record    Braille    Fdn.,    4444    S.    52nd 

St.,  Lincoln  6. 
»BUCHERT,  Mrs.  Naomi  L.   (3) 

Christian    Record    Braille    Fdn.,    4444    S.    52nd 

St.,  Lincoln  6. 
♦CROSS,  C.  G.   (5) 

Mgr.,    Christian    Record    Braille    Fdn.,    4444    S. 

52nd  St.,  Lincoln  6. 
*CROSS,  Mrs.  Jessie  (5) 

Christian    Record    Braille    Fdn.,    4444    S.    52nd 

St.,  Lincoln  6. 
*DUFFIELD,  Dean  C.   (5) 

Treas.,   Christian   Record   Braille  Fdn.,    4444    S. 

52nd  St.,  Lincoln  6. 
GRIERSON,  Ray   (3) 

Christian    Record    Braille    Fdn.,    4444    S.    52nd 

St.,  Lincoln  6. 
♦INGRAM,  A.  L.   (5) 

Dir.  of  Field  Services,  Christian  Record  Braille 

Fdn.,  4444  S.  52nd  St.,  Lincoln  6. 
McARTOR,  Melvin  R.   (6) 

5219  Cleveland,  Lincoln. 
*OWENS,  Dr.  Claire  E.   (6) 

Box  175,  Exeter. 
*SHAFER,  Arthur   (3) 

Christian  Record  Braille  Fdn.,  4444  S.  52nd  St., 

Lincoln  6. 
♦WILSON,  G.  C.   (1) 

Dir.  of  Field  Services,  Christian  Record  Braille 

Fdn.,  4444  S.  52nd  St.,  Lincoln  6. 


NEVADA   (3) 

OSMOND,  James   (2) 

2640  Coppa  Way,  Sparks. 
♦RUIZ,  John  C.   (2) 
102  Vine  St.,  Reno. 

TAIT,  John  Duncan 

1741  Hassite,  Las  Vages. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE   (2) 

CAMP,  Carl   (1) 

5  Pitman  St.,  Concord. 
MATHEWS,  Edward  W.   (1) 

Box  246,  Concord. 


NEW  JERSEY   (29) 

CAREY,  James   (1) 

Pres.,   The  Seeing   Eye,   Inc.,   Box   375,   Morris- 
town. 

CLARK,  Mrs.  Alexander  B. 

Cliff  Trail,  Fayson  Lakes,  Butler. 

CUTLER,  Henry  C.   (1) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 

DAVIS.  Josephine 

325  N.  Forklanding  Rd.,  Maple  Shade. 

DEBETAZ,  William  G.   (1) 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Box  375,  Morristown. 
DICKINSON,  Mrs.  Francis   (3) 

73  N.  Hillside  Ave.,  Kenvil. 
FOOTE,  Brainard  (1) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 

FOOTE,  Edward  (1) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 
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FOOTE,  Richard  W.   (1) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 
GIBBONS,  Richard  G.   (1) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 
GRAHAM,  Hilda   (3) 

c/o  Duffy,  45  Hastings,  Franklin  Park. 
GROMANN,  Mrs.  Helen  M.   (3) 

N.    J.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    1100    Raymond    Blvd., 

Newark  2. 
HOWE,  Percival,  Jr.   (1  &  2) 

90  Western  Dr..  Short  Hills. 
HOWELL,  Marion  W. 

Asst.     Sec,     The    Seeing    Eye,     Inc.,     Box     375, 

Morristown. 

HUTCHINSON,  Elizabeth  L.   (1) 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Box  375,  Morristown. 
JACQUIN,  Dean   (1) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 
KROKUS,  Richard  J.   (1) 

Asst.    Supv.,    The    Seeing    Eye,    Inc.,    Box    375, 

Morristown. 
LIECHTY,  Howard  M.   (5) 

619  Hillcrest  Rd.,  Ridgewood. 
McGUINNESS,  Rev.  Richard  M.   (1) 

Dir.,    Center    f/t    Blind,    Mt.    Carmel    Guild,    99 

Central  Ave.,  Newark  2. 
MEYER,  George  F.    (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    N.    J.    St.    Com.     f/t    Blind,     1100 

Raymond  Blvd.,   Newark  2. 
MYROSE,  Edward  DePaul   (1) 

Supv.,    Training    Div.,    The    Seeing    Eye,     Inc., 

Box  375,  Morristown. 
NUTTING,  Charles  A.   (1) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 
SPENCE,  Harry  T.,  Jr.   (1) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 
WELLINGHAUS,  Harry  B.  F.   (1) 

16  Rolling  Hill  Dr.,  Chatham. 
WENDLING,  Irving  P.  C.   (1) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 
WERNTZ,  George,  Jr.    (1) 

Exec.    Vice-Pres.,    The    Seeing    Eye,    Inc.,     Box 

375,  Morristown. 
WHITSTOCK,  Robert  H.   (1) 

Adm.    Asst.,    The    Seeing    Eye,    Inc.,    Box    375, 

Morristown. 
WILEY,  Edward  G.   (1) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 
WOODWARD,  Miss  Louise   (6) 

327  Hughes  Ave.,  Gloucester. 

NEW  MEXICO    (2) 

HEBBELN,  H.  J.   (1) 

Supv.,   Div.   of  Services   f/t  Blind,   408   Galisteo, 
Santa  Fe. 

SHOESMITH,  Mark 

1324  Alaska  Ave.,  Alamogordo. 

NEW  YORK    (152) 

ALBRECHT,  Josephine  J.   (1) 

40  E.  89th  St.,  New  York  28. 
ARNWINE,  Charles   (2) 

147-11  Archer  Ave.,  Jamaica  35. 
ASHFORTH,  H.  Adams 

Pres.,   Albert  B.   Ashforth,  Inc.,   12   E.   44th  St., 

New  York  17. 
BANK.  Edith  (4) 

57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
BARNETT,  M.  Robert  (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Amer.   Fdn.   f/t   Blind,    15   W.    16th 

St.,  New  York  U. 

BARRETT,  Walter  (2) 

34-35— 76th  St.,  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.  72. 
-BELLANDER,  Eric   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Lions    Inds.    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box 
64,  Canandaigua. 


BELLANDER,  Mrs.  Eric  (3) 

Vet.  Admn.,  P.  O.  Box  64,  Canandaigua. 
BERGER,  Joane   (3) 

222  Front  St.,  Mineola,  L.  I. 
BETTICA,  Louis  J.   (2) 

Dir.,     Serv.    f/t    Deaf-Blind     Indus.     Home    f/t 

Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
BIRD,  Edmund  (3) 

2781  Pond  PL,  Bronx  58. 
BLANK,  Robert  H.,  M.D.   (2) 

10  Old  Mamaroneck  Rd.,  White  Plains. 
BOULTER,  Eric  T.   ( 1 ) 

22  W.  17th  St.,  New  York  11. 
BRADY,  Maj.  John  F.   (1) 

Ind.  Home  f/t  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brook- 
lyn 1. 
BROWN,  Charles  E. 

400  E.  58th  St.,  New  York  22. 
BROWN,  Herbert  R.   (1) 

61  Upper  Loudon  Rd.,  Loudonville. 
BROWNSTEIN,  Miriam   (3) 

57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
CAMPBELL,  Peter  Francis   (1) 

Granite   Spgs.    Rd.,    Box    B-2147,    R.F.D.   No.    2, 

Yorktown  Heights. 
CARTER,  Burnham 

Natl.    Dir.,    Recording    f/t    Blind,    Inc.,    121    E. 

58th  St.,  New  York  22. 
CASE,  Dr.  Maurice   (6) 

35-44  169th  St.,  Flushing. 
CLARK,  Franklin  S.   (1) 

Pres.,  The  Go-Sees,   166  E.  92nd  St.,  New  York 

28. 
COLLINGWOOD,  Huesten   (1) 

.-^mer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New 

York  11. 
COPELAND,  Arthur  E.   (1) 

Ind.    Home    f/t    Blind,     Cold    Springs    Harbor, 

L.  I. 

COPELAND,  Mrs.  Harriett   (1) 

26  Drohan  St.,  Huntington. 
CRAWFORD,  Fred  L.   (2) 

111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 
CROSBY,  Bernice  (1) 

209  Rockland  Ave.,  Syracuse. 
DANDO,  Harold  E.   (1) 

County  Blind,  Inc.,   197  Nepperhan  Ave.,  Yonk- 

ers. 
DAVIES,  Margaret  (1) 

57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
DE  JOHN,  Dominick  (1) 

1072  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  16. 
DERENE,  Leon  D.   (2) 

111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 
DERGANC,  Mildred   (2) 

N.    Y.    Asso.    f/t    Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New 

York  22. 

DIEHL,  Ted  L.   (2) 

57  Park  Terrace,  E.,  New  York  34. 

DINSMORE,  Annette  B.   (1) 
15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11. 

DONLON,  Edward  T.   (4) 

Syracuse  University,   805   S.  Grouse  Ave.,   Syra- 
cuse 10. 

DONNELLY,  Mrs.  W.  Harold  (1) 

Exec.    Sec,    Assn.    f/t    Blind    of    Rochester    & 

Monroe  County,  439  Monroe  Ave.,  Rochester  7. 
DRUCKER,  Mrs.  Judith   (2) 

63-60  98th  St.,  Forrest  Hills  74. 
DUDLEY,  Thora  Louise  (3) 

959  E.  217th  St.,  Bronx  69. 
ELK,  Mrs.  Hedda  (3) 

128-23— 235th  St.,  Laurelton  22. 
ELLERBY,  Wilhelmina   (4) 

11  McKeever  PL,  Apt.  lOF,  Brooklyn. 
FERRARA,  John   (2) 

4120  49th  St.,  Sunnydde,  L.  L  4. 
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FIORITO,  Mrs.  E.   (3) 

372  Central  Park,  W.,  Apt.  3,  New  York. 

FISCHER,  Abraham   (3) 

57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn. 

FOUSER,  Edward  F.   (1 ) 

P.  O.  Box  163,  Yorktown  Heights. 

FREEDMAN,  Saul   (21 

41-50~78th  St.,  Elmhurst  73,  Queens. 

FREID,  Dr.  Jacob  (1  &  5) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Jewish    Braille    Inst,    of    Amer.,    48 
E.  74th  St.,  New  York  21. 

FRIEDENSOHN,  Oscar   (1) 

Dir.,   N.  Y.   St.   Com.   f/t  Blind,   270   Broadway, 
New  York  7. 

GATES,  Edward  O.   (2) 
419  E.  32nd  St.,  Brooklyn. 

GILLERAN,  Thomas  P.   ( 1 1 

Ind.     Home     f/t     Blind,     57     Willoughby     St., 
Brooklyn  1. 

GILMARTIN,  Thomas   (3) 

Supv.  of  Home  Teach.  &  Training,  N.  Y.  Assn. 

f/t  Blind,  111  E.  5Sth  St.,  New  York  22. 
GILPIN,  Joy   (3) 

37-11 — 84th  St.,  Jackson  Heights. 

*GOLDSTEIN,  Howard 

1  W.  37th  St.,  New  York  18. 

GOODPASTURE,  R.  C.   (1| 

Natl.    Ind.    f/t   Blind,    1120    Ave.    o/t    Americas, 
New  York  30. 

GORE,  George  V.,  Ill,  1,  4  &  5) 
7  Wesleyan  Dr.,  Hamilton  Square. 

GRAHAM,  Minnie  G.   (61 

520  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn   16. 

GUERIN,  Mrs.  Mary  H.   (3) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New 
York  22. 

GUNDLACH,  Mrs.  Mary   (6) 

3  Winsor  Lane,  East  Northport,  L.  I. 

HALL,  Rev.  Martin  J.   ( 1) 

272  Merrick  Rd.,  Apt.  210,  Lynbrook,  L.  I. 

HANDEL,  Alexander  F.   (1) 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New 
York  11. 

HARRISON,  Charlotte   (5) 

Library    f/t    Blind    Br.,    N.    Y.    Public    Library, 
166  Ave.,  o/t  Americas,  New  York  13. 

*HELD,  Marian   (1) 

Dir.,  Dept.   of  Direct  Services,   N.  Y.   Assn.   f/t 
Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 

HICKOX,  Charles  V.   (2) 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  1204,  New  York  17. 
HOWE.  Mary  J.   (3) 

320  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17. 
HUFFMAN,  Mary  Y.   (2) 

474  Third  Ave.,  New  York  16. 
JOBSON,  Marian   (1) 

Vice-Pres.    &    Public    Relations    Counselor,    The 

Seeing    Eye,     Inc.,     9     Rockefeller    Plaza,     New 

York  20. 

JOHNSON,  William  T.   (1) 

Asst.    to    Dir.,    Catholic    Guild    f/t    Blind,     191 
Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 

JOHNSTON,  Ronald  I.   (2   &  4) 
304  State  St.,  Albany. 

JOHNSTON,  Ruth  M.  R.   (3) 

Catholic  Center  f/t  Blind,   22   E.   71st  St.,  New 
York  21. 

t JONES.  Charles  P. 

246  Linden  St.,  Schenectady  12304. 
KARMEL,  Morris 

Guilding  Eyes   f/t  Blind,   11   W.   42nd  St.,   New 
York  36. 

KARTARVISH,  Rev.  John   (1  &  8) 

Asso.     Dir.,     Catholic     Guild     f/t     Blind,      191 
Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 


KAUTH  Donald  Z.   (1) 

11  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36. 
KEANE,  George  E.   ( 1 1 

20  Penataquit  PL,  Huntington,  L.  I. 
KELLER,  William   (1) 

1233  E.  19th  St.,  Brooklyn  30. 
KELLY,  Enid   (2) 

Middle  Hollow  Rd.,  Huntington. 
KLEIN,  Lillian   (2) 

147-11  Archer  Ave.,  Jamaica  35. 
KNEBEL,  Janet  D.   (6) 

67  Woolsey  St.,  Huntington. 
iKREBS,  Bernard  M. 

124  E.  176th  St.,  New  York. 
LINDEN,  Ruth  Koch   (6) 

1675  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx  52. 
LOUDERMILK,  Janice  (3) 

57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
LOWENKRON,  Mrs.  Thelma   (3) 
17-78— 166th  St.,  Whitestone  57. 
McBRIDE,  Helen  C.   (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Central   Assn.   f/t   Blind,   301   Court 

St.,  Utica  4. 
McDONOUGH,  Virginia   (3) 

6129  Tyndall  Ave.,  New  York  71. 
McKAY,  Evelyn  C.   (1) 

McKay   Associates,    112   E.    19th   St.,   New  York 

3. 
MALONEY,  Elizabeth  Marie   (3) 

Dir.,     Social     Services,     Ind.     Home    f/t    Blind, 

57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
MANDEL,  Florence   (3) 

244  E.  Main  St.,  Patchogue. 
MAXFIELD,  Dr.  Kathrwn   (3) 

116  Pinehurst  Ave.,  New  York  33. 
MICHAELS,  Winifred   (1) 

57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
MAHONEY,  Alleen   (3) 

147-11  Archer  Ave.,  Jamaica  35. 
MONAGHAN,  R.  O.   (4) 

5  New  York  PL,  Batavia. 
MONTANUS,  Rev.  Ralph   (5) 

Pres.,    Gospel    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box    13, 

College  Point  56. 
MONTROSE,  Forence  (3) 

222  Front  St.,  Mineola,  L.  I. 
MORGRET,  Eugene  D.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  384,  Greenwood  Lake. 
NELESON,  Dr.  Leonard   (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,    American-Israeli   Lighthouse,    30   E. 

60th  St.,  New  York  22. 
NEWTON,  David  U.   (1) 

57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
NOLAN,  Mrs.  Grace  (1) 

Exec.     Secy.,     Catholic     Guild    f/t    Blind,     1313 

Main  St.,  Buffalo  9. 
OWEN.  Jason  V.   (1  &  2) 

N.   Y.   St.   Dept.   Soc.   Welfare,   Com.   f/t   Blind, 

270  Broadway,  New  York. 
PALUSEO,  Marie   (1) 

272  Merrick  Rd.,  Apt  210,  Lynbrook,  L.  I. 
PARIZZI,  John  E.   (2) 

229  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
PATT.  Mrs.  Edith   (3) 

2785  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  10. 
PIKE,  Joseph  W.   (1) 

301  Washington  Ave.,  Albany  6. 

PINCUS,  Aaron   (2) 

152-51  Jewel  Ave.,  Flushing  67. 

POLLACK,  Mrs.  Sidney  (1) 

Adm.  Dir.,  Jewish  Guild  f/t  Blind,  1880  Broad- 
way, New  York  23. 

PRINCE,  Mrs.  Evelyn   (3) 

10-34— 166th  St.,  Whitestone  57. 

RANGE,  M.  Conrad,  Jr.  (2) 
8  Ramondo  Lane,  Smithtown. 
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REISER,  Neil   (1) 

Div.,    Dept.    Public    Support,    N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t 
Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 
*RICHTERMAN,  Harold  (2) 

42  Cambria  Rd.,  Syosset. 
RIGGS,  Miss  D.  Carol   (2) 

1268  Amsterdam  Ave.,  2F,  New  York  27. 
ROBBINS,  William  M. 

Ill  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 
ROBERTS,  Harold   (1) 

Dir.,   Dept.   of   Program   Planning,   Amer.    Fdn. 

f/t  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11. 
RODGERS.  Carl  T.   (1) 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    IGth    St.,    New 

York  11. 

ROPER,  John  R. 

147-11  Archer  Ave.,  Jamaica  35. 
ROTHENBERG,  Mrs.  Enid   (6) 

222  Front  St.,  Mineola,  L.  I. 
RUBLY,  Sylvester  (1) 

Supv.,     Ind.    Home    f/t    Blind,     57    Willoughby 

St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
RUCH,  Edward  T.   (4) 

1023  E.  28th  St.,  Brooklyn  10. 
*SACHS,  Dr.  H.  J. 

Pres.,   2nd  Sight  Guide  Dog  Fdn.,    68-12— 110th 

St.,  Forest  Hills  75. 
SALMON,  Mrs.  Lilyan   (1) 

215  Adams  St.,  3-G,  Brooklyn  1. 
*SALMON,  Peter  J.,  LL.D.   (1) 

215  Adams  St.,  3-G,  Brooklyn  1. 
SAMPLE,  Mrs.  Florence  (4) 

262— 85th  St.,  Brooklyn  9. 
SANDERS,  Maurice   (3) 

25  Cuyler  Ave.,  Albany  9. 
SCHAROFF,  Mrs.  Virginia   (4) 

Ind.   Home  f/t   Blind,    329   Hempstead   Turnpk., 

W.  Hempstead,  L.  I. 
SCHERER,  Helen   (6) 

19  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11. 
SCHILLER,  Mrs.  Vera  H.   (3) 

67  Elm  St.,  Lynbrook. 
SCHLEIN,  Morton  L.   (6) 

43  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
SCOTT.  Quentin  D.   (1) 

57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
*SELIS,  Irving  M.   (1) 

Exec.   Dir..   The  Associated  Blind,    147   W.    23rd 

St.,  New  York  11. 
*SELIS,  Mrs.  Irving   (3) 

Dir.    of   Social   Ser.,   The   Associated   Blind,    147 

W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  11. 
SHAHEEN,  Ernest  G.   (5) 

Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Co.,  Box  87, 

Monsey. 

SHANTZER,  Joel   (2) 

507  Liden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn  3. 
SKLAR,  Mrs.  Ceil   (1) 

636  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Apt.  151,  Brooklyn  3. 
SMITH,  Dr.  Dwight  C.   (5) 

Gen.  Sec,  John   Milton   Soc,  475  Riverside  Dr., 

New  York  27. 

SMITHDAS,  Robert 

365  Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
SPAR,  Harry  J.   (l) 

Asst.  Dir.,  Ind.  Home  f/t  Blind,  57  Willoughby 

St.,  Brooklyn  1. 

STARK,  Sidney  (2) 

610  W.  116th  St.,  New  York  27. 
STEIN,  Mrs.  Marie  (5) 

139  Cornwall  St.,  Penn  Yan. 

tSTRADELLA,  Charles  G.   (1) 
2  E.  61st  St.,  New  York  21. 

STRANAHAN,  Vivian   (2) 

Post  Hall   Y.W.C.A.,    30   Third   Ave.,    Brooklyn. 

SUMMERS,  John  Vincent  (2) 
365  Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn  38. 


SUTCLIFFE,  Father  Harry  J.   (5) 

1155  E.  32nd  St.,  Brooklyn  10. 
SWEETLAND,  Betty  Anne  (1) 

94  Hicks  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
TAYLOR,  Charles  C. 

24  Maple  St.,  Dobbs  Ferry. 
TURNER,  Hilda  (5  &  1) 

22  Cambridge  PL,  Brooklyn  38. 
VOORHEES,  Arthur  L. 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New 

York  11. 

WAGNER,  Georgina   (3) 

142  E.  16th  St..  Apt.  2-B,  New  York  10003. 
*WARD,  Mary  Ann   (4) 

419  W.  115th  St.,  New  York  10025. 
WARTENBERG,  Stanley  (2) 

2652  E.  18th  St.,  Brooklyn. 
WEINLICH,  Rev.  Alfred  J.  (1) 

Diocesan    Dir.,    Catholic    Guild    f/t    Blind,     191 

Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
WILLIAMS,  Chester 

Dir.,    Lighthouse,    Westchester    Co.    Br.,    N.    Y. 

Assn.  f/t  Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 
WILLIAMS,  Ruth  E.   (3) 

90  Morton  Ave.,  Albany  2. 
WOLF,  Benjamin  Wolf  (1,  2,  3,  4  &  6) 

Reg.    Rep.,    Amer.   Fdn.   f/t   Blind,    15    W.    16th 

St.,  St.,  New  York  11. 
WOOLSTON,  Vernon  L.   (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,   Syracuse  Assn.   of  Wkrs.   f/t  Blind, 

425  James  St.,  Syracuse  2. 
ZIEMER,  Dr.  Gregor   (4) 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New 

York  11. 
ZINCK,  J.  F.   (1) 

Mgr.    Dir.,    Blind    Work    Assn.,    18    Court    St., 

Binghamton. 


NORTH  CAROLINA   (65) 

*ALTICE,  Mildred  H.   (3) 

1112  Hinshaw  St.,  North  Wilkesboro. 
•ANDERSON,  Mrs.  Winonah  C.   (3) 

708  Washington  St.,  Roanoke  Rapids. 
BEATTY,  Mrs.  Bertha   (2) 

Instr.,    N.    C.    Rehab.     Center    f/t    Blind,    Box 

33,  Butner. 
BEAUDIN,  Miss  Irene  (2) 

2402  Clark  Ave.,  Apt.  11,  Raleigh. 
BROOKSHIRE,  Doris  G.   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  68,  Charlotte  1. 
BROWN,  Mrs.  M.  E.   (3) 

331-A  Wakefield  Dr.,  Charlotte  9. 
GATES.  Judge  C.  C,  Jr.   (6) 

597  Wildwood  Lane,  Burlington. 
CATHEY,  Judge  Sam  (6) 

1101  Jackson  Bldg.,  Asheville. 
CHALKER,  Alma  (3) 

213  E.  Weatherspoon  St.,  Sanford. 
COX,  Sudie  D.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  33,  Butner. 
CREECH,  Lila  (3) 

P.  O.  Box  342,  Windsor. 
CUTTING.  Helen   (2) 

Box  33,  Butner. 
DARNELL,  Mrs.  Louise  (2) 

Instr.,  N.   C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,   Box   33, 

Butner. 
DAVENPORT,  Mrs.  Florence  (5) 

1241/2  S.  5th  St.,  Wilmington. 
DAVIS,  Miss  Lillie  (2) 

Instr.,   N.   C.  Rehab.   Center  f/t  Blind,   Box  33, 

Butner. 
DENNIS,  Walton,  Jr.  (2) 

3519  Phyllis  Dr.,  Raleigh. 
DICKENS,  Mrs.  Kathryn   (3) 

6  Fifth  Ave.,  Thomasville. 
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DYE,  Arthur  M.,  Jr.   (1) 

Mecklenburg    Co.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    704    Louise 

Ave.,  Charlotte. 
*EASON,  Ben   (2) 

118  Woodburn  Rd.,  Raleigh. 
tEASON.  Mrs.  Doris   (3) 

118  Woodburn  Rd.,  Raleigh. 
ELMORE,  Sarah  E.   (2) 

N.    C.    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box    7066, 

Asheville. 
FORD,  Martha   (2) 

Box  559,  Greenville. 
GORE,  Mrs.  Eleanor   (fi» 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind.  Box  33,  Butner. 
GREEN,  Britt  L.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh. 
tJENNINGS,  L.  Earl,  Jr.   (2) 

2713  Peachtree  St.,  Raleigh. 
♦JOHNSON,  Mrs.  Annie  B.   (3) 

621  Acorn  St.,  Burlington. 
JOYCE,  William   (2) 

414  Nissen  Bldg.,  Winston-Salem. 
KEATING,  William  P.   (2) 

704  Louise  Ave.,  Charlotte. 
KILPATRICK,  Mrs.  J.  G.   (3) 

1018  Everett  PL,  Charlotte, 
t KRESS,  George  R.   (2) 

N.   C.   Bur.   of  Emp.    f/t   Blind,    1310   Dock   St., 

Wilmington. 
LUCAS,  Waverly  (6) 

Superior  Concrete  Works,   at  Leggett,   Route  2, 

Tarboro. 
LUMKIN,  Jesse  (2» 

Instr.,    N.    C.     Rehab.    Center    f/t    Blind,    Box 

33,  Butner. 
LUMPKIN,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Ann   (2) 

Instr.,    N.    C.    Reham.    Center    f/t    Blind,    Box 

33,  Butner. 
LYONS,  Mrs.  Bettey  (1  &  2) 

Instr.,    N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    f/t    Blind,     Box 

33,  Butner. 
LYONS,  Mrs.  Carolyn   (2) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Box  33,  Butner. 
LYONS,  Harrison   (6) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Box  33,  Butner. 
*MANNING,  Jennie  L.   (3) 

N.  C.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Box  245,  Bethel. 
*NAPIER.  Richard   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  193,  Wilmington. 
PACE,  Mrs.  Inez  B.   (5) 

572  Maple  Ave.,  Marion. 
PADRICK,  Ella  H.   (5) 

P.  O.  Box  1104,  Jacksonville. 
PATE,  Murray  L.   (2) 

414  Nissen  Bldg.,  Winston-Salem. 
*PEARCE,  Marjorie  R.   (2) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    N.    C.    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh. 
PEELER,  Egbert  N.   (4) 

Supt.,  St.  School  f/t  Blind  a/t  Deaf,  Raleigh. 
*PHELTS,  George  (2) 

Mobility  Instr.,  N.  C.  Rehab.   Center  f/t  Blind, 

Box  33,  Butner. 
PHILLIPS,  Edward  Speir  (2) 

Mecklenberg    Co.    Assn    f/t    Blind,    704    Louise 

Ave.,  Charlotte  4. 

PHIPPS,  Inez   (6) 

Adm.    Asst.,    N.    C.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    Box    33, 
Butner. 

RANSON.  Rebecca  Nelle  (3) 
515  N.  Long  St.,  Salisbury. 

REGISTER,  George  (2) 

Instr.,    N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    f/t    Blind,    Box 
33,  Butner. 

REGISTER,  Jacqueline  B.   (2) 

Instr.,    N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    f/t    Blind,     Box 
33,  Butner. 


tSCOTT,  Jack  C.   (2) 

Asst.  Rehab.  Supv.,  P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh. 
SMITH,  John  W.   (2) 

Rehab.     Couns.,     N.     C.     Com.     ftt     Blind,     331 

Professional  Bldg.,  Charlotte. 
STARLING,  George  (6) 

600  S.  Broad  St.,  Winston-Salem. 
tSTATON,  George  B.   (2) 

2612  Van  Dyke  Ave.,  Raleigh. 
STEWART,  Robert  G.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  668,  Lillington. 
STRICKLAND,  W.  J.   (2, 

N.  C.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Box  2658,  Raleigh. 
STUCKEY,  Marjorie  W.   (2) 

439  Holt  Ave.,  Graham. 
TESTER,    Miss    Shirley,    17y^    W.    Oakland    Ave., 

Concord. 
TITUS,  Viola  A.   (S) 

P.  O.  Box  937,  Goldsboro. 
VINSON,  Edna  B.   (2) 

Instr.   N.   C.   Rehab.   Center   f/t   Blind,   Box    33, 

Butner. 
WALKER,  Frances   (.S) 

206  Hibriten  Ave.,  Lenoir. 
WALL.  Mrs.  Inez  B.   (3) 

1520  Mimosa  Ave.,  Charlotte. 
♦WATERS,  William  B.   (2) 

Rehab.     Center     f/t    Blind,     P.     O.     Box     2658, 

Greenville. 
♦WHITE,  Bernice  ((3) 

802  W.  Colonial  Ave.,  Elizabeth  City. 
WHITTEN,  Mrs.  Ruby  (6) 

N.  C.  Rehab,  Center  f/t  Blind,  Box  33,  Butner. 
♦WOOD,  H.  A.   (1) 

303  W.  Martin  St.,  Raleigh. 

NORTH  DAKOTA   (6) 

BORCHERT,  Charles  R.   (1  &  4) 

611  N.  Third  St.,  Wahpeton. 
♦CORCORAN,  Richard  P.   (3) 

Univ.  Sta.,  Box  88,  Grand  Forks. 
JEFFREYS,  Herbert  D.   (4) 

N.     D.     School    f/t     Blind,     500     Stanford     Rd., 

Grand  Forks. 
KAUFFMAN,  Charles   (2) 

1010  N.  University  Dr.,  Fargo. 
KIDDER,  Merle  (1) 

Box  BB,  University  Sta.,  Grand  Forks. 
KOSSICK,  J.  Rodney  (2) 

Box  BB,  University  Sta.,  Grand  Forks. 

OHIO    (56) 

BARCOMB,  Doris   (2) 

Dir.,    Serv.    f/t    Blind,    Goodwill    Industries    of 

Dayton,  Inc.,  201  W.  5th  St.,  Dayton  2. 
BAUGH,  Mildred   (1) 

Dir.,     Center     f/t     Sightless,     330     Third     St., 

Elyria. 
BECKETT,  Elmer  F.   (2) 

Dir.    of    Rehab.    &    Personnel,    Goodwill    indus- 
tries of  Dayton,  Inc.,  201  W.  5th  St.,  Dayton  2. 
BERNSTEIN,  Myron  Lawrence  (2) 

3652  Karwin  Dr.,  Dayton  6. 
CAREW,  Victor  E.   (2) 

4876  N.  Sedgewick  Rd.,  Cleveland  20. 
COZIER,  J.  Kenneth   (6) 

446  E.  131st  St.,  Cleveland  8. 
DECHANT,  THOMAS  A.   (2) 

1721  Cliffview  Rd.,  Cleveland. 
DIXON,  Jay 

16024  Madison  Ave.,  Cleveland  7. 
DOERING,  Mrs.  Edith 

5918  Gilbert  Ct.,  Cleveland. 
1D0LAN,  Cleo  B.   (1) 

28950  Cedar  Rd.,  Cleveland  24. 
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DOYLE,  James  L.   (2) 

3565  Pape  Ave.,  Cincinnati  8. 
DRANE,  Harold  W.   (3) 

1054  Yellowstone  Rd.,  Cleveland  21. 
DROEGE,  Martin   fl) 

6233  Stella  St.,  Cincinnati. 
EMRICK,  Thelma   (3) 

273  E.  235th  St.,  Euclid. 
ESKELUND,  Ellen   (2) 

Supv.,    Rehab.    Servs.    f/t    Blind,    1958    E.    93rd 

St.,  Cleveland  6. 
EXLER,  Joseph  C.   (2) 

4394  Pearl  Rd.,  Cleveland  9. 
FROISTAD,  Wilmer  (2  &  3) 

Clovernook    Home     &     School     f/t    Blind,     6990 

Hamilton  Ave.,  Cincinnati  39. 
GARA,  John 

Exec.   Dir.,    Lorain    Co.    Center   for   Vision,    330 

Third  St.,  Elyria. 
GRAPER,  Mrs.  Tatjana   (3) 

3293  De  Sota  Ave.,  Cleveland  Heights  18. 
GRAY,  John  J.   (1) 

2322  Sherwood  Rd.,  Columbus. 
*HAAG.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.   (3) 

414  E.  Main  St.,  Crestline. 
HAFNER,  Mar.v  E.   (3) 

7659  Bitteroot  Lane,  Cincinnati  24. 
HAHNEL,  Martha  B.   (4) 

1809  Sutton  Ave.,  Cincinnati  30. 
HART.  Joan   (2) 

102  N.  Main  St.,  Minerva. 
HAYS,  Martha  B.   (5) 

1965  Grand  Ave.,  Dayton. 
HOPPING,  Dr.  Richard  L.   (2) 

2661  Salem  Ave.,  Dayton. 
HUGO,  Mary   13) 

273  E.  235th  St.,  Euclid. 
*JAHODA,  Milton  A.   (1) 

2720  McKinley  Ave.,  Cincinnati  11. 
t JOHNSON,  Carl  A.   (2) 

Cleveland    Soc.    f/t    Blind,     2275    E.     55th     St.. 

Cleveland  3. 
JOYCE,  James  A.    (2) 

701    Commercial    Bldg.,   2056   E.    4th    St.,    Cleve- 
land 15. 
KIRK,  Lyle  O.   (1) 

Toledo  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1819  Canton,  Toledo  2. 

KLEIN,  Milton   (2) 

2175  Fishinger  Rd.,  Columbus  21. 
KUCERA,  Clarence 

11010  Revere  Ave.,  Cleveland  5. 
*LINTON,  Mrs.  Amos   (1) 

1730  Glenwood  Ave.,  Youngstown. 
MACK,  Rebecca   (6) 

798  Clinton  Springs  Ave.,  Cincinnati  29. 
MARTIN,  George  A.   (6) 

932  Dayton  St.,  Cincinnati  14. 
MEDVED,  Edward  T.   (3) 

2246  Glenwood  Ave.,  Youngstown  11. 
MERETTE,  Norman  J.   (4) 

Market    Dev.     Rep.,     Addressograph-Multigraph 

Corp.,  1200  Babbitt  Rd.,  Cleveland  17. 
*MORRISON,  Alba  Marie   (3) 

4471  Rosemary  Pkwy.,  Columbus  14. 
MURPHY,  Mr.  Harley  D. 

892  Gilbert  St.,  Columbus. 

MYERS.  John  F.   (1) 

Dir.,    Youngstown    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    2246    Glen- 
wood Ave.,  Y'oungstown. 

OBERHOUSE.  Robert  C.   (2) 

116  Bierley  Ave.,  Box  298,  Pemberville  43450. 

OVERBEAY,  Don  W.   (4) 

Supt,   Ohio  St.  School  f/t  Blind,  5220  N.  High 
St.,  Columbus  14. 

PERCY,  Royal  G.   (5) 

205  Oxford  Ave.,  Mansfield. 


STEWART,  George  (2) 

2228  Indianola  Ave.,  Columbus. 
STORM,  Rev.  W.  H.   (5) 

Lutheran  Chui-ch,  3482  East  Blvd.,  Cleveland  4. 
SULLIVAN,  Joseph  L.   (2) 

3947  Ardmore  Rd.,  Cleveland  21. 
TURCHON,  Joseph 

9817  Mt.  Auburn,  Cleveland  4. 
ULMER,  J.  M.   (6) 

1130  B.  B.  Keith  Bldg.,  Cleveland  15. 
VICTOR,  Mrs.  Ethel  L.   (1  &  3) 

Cincinnati     Assn.     f/t     Blind.     1548     Central 

Pkwy.,  Cincinnati  10. 
WAGSTAFF,  George 

30326  Powell  Rd.,  Willowick. 
WATKINS,  Wallace  W.   (1) 

Goodwill    Industries    of    Dayton,    Inc.,    201    W. 

5th  St.,  Dayton  2. 
WELLS,  Myrtle  (4) 

3115  Tuscarawas  St.,  Canton  8. 
*WENSEL,  Margaret  A.   (3) 

2135  Alvin  St.,  Toledo. 
WIEHE,  Mrs.  Edith  Sperry  (3) 

6075  Yosemite  Dr.,  Cincinnati  45237. 
ZIMPFER,  Mary   (1) 

367  Jenkins  Ave.,  Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA    <2) 

HARRIS,  Travis   (1) 

3840  N.  W.  31st  St.,  Oklahoma  City. 
MELDRUM,  John  Alexander   (4) 

414  N.  13th  St.,  Muskogee. 


OREGON   (5) 

BROWN,  Charles  C.   (2) 

3014  N.  E.  54th  Ave.,  Portland  13. 
MEDLER,  Malcolm  P.   (4) 

8427  S.  E.  Yamhill  St.,  Portland  16. 
STOCKER,  Clifford  A.   (1) 

555  E.  Arlington  St.,  Gladstone  97027. 
THOMPSON,  Mrs.  Vera   (1) 

8038  S.  E.  Salmon,  Portland. 
WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Edna  L.   (5) 

Multnomah     Co.     Library,     216     N.     E.     Knott, 

Portland  12. 


PENNSYLVANIA   (148) 

ADAMS,  Charles   (4) 

Wilkes-Barre     Br.,     PAB,     35     E.     Union     St., 

Wilkes-Barre. 
ALLWEIN,  Herman   (3) 

1419  Laketon  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  21. 
ALLWEIN,  Mrs.  Laverne  (8) 

1419  Laketon  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  21. 
AMES,  Mrs.  Martha  G.   (1) 

Washington    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    254    N.    Main    St., 

Washington. 
*ANDERSON,  Dorothy  K. 

7220  Lincoln  Dr.,  Philadelphia  19. 
ANDERSON,  Herbert  (4  &  5) 

316  S.  Broad  St.,  Lititz. 
ANDERSON,  Norman  Franklin  (4  &  5) 

222  Melwood.  Pittsburgh  13. 
ANGELIS.  Edward  M.   (4) 

15-B  Hill  Top  Manor,  Scranton  5. 
BACHMAN,  Mrs.  Norma  (1) 

809  State  St.,  Lancaster. 
BALL,  Martha  J.   (2) 

1527  Marlboro  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  21. 
BARMISH,  Max   (3) 

1823  Carwithan  St.,  Philadelphia  15. 
BARNETT,  David  U.   (2) 

245  W.  10th  St..  Erie. 
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BARNITZ,  Charles  F.  (3) 

413  Leslie  St.,  Altoona. 
BAUMAN,  Mrs.  Mary  K.   (2) 

Personnel    Research    Center,    1604    Spruce    St., 

Philadelphia  3. 
BECK,  Mrs.  Jenny  (5) 

Exec.    Secy.,   Volunteer   Ser.   f/t   Blind,    332    S. 

13th  St.,  Philadelphia  7. 
BEISTLINE,  Ralph   (2) 

715  Walnut  St.,  Lemoyne. 
BOWMAN,  Mrs.  Marjorie  E.   (3) 

660  Boas  St.,  1516,  Harrisburg. 
BOWSER,  Arnold  L. 

Chester  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  11  S.  First  Ave.,  Coates- 

ville. 
BOYER,  Blanch   (3) 

21$  Sherman  St.,  Meyersdale. 
BRANT,  Mrs.  Frederick  R.   (6) 

301  Stony  Battery  PL,  Landisville. 
BRAY,  Solomon  S.,  M.D.  (6) 

5575  N.  Park  Ave.,  Philadelphia  41. 
BRUNSKI.  Joseph  A.   (2) 

10%  W.  Main  St.,  Wanamie. 
BURR,  Mrs.  Helen   (3) 

446  Hale  Ave.,  Harrisburg. 
CABELLY,  Morris  M.   (2) 

371  S.  River  St.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
CALDWELL,  Herbert  C,  Jr.  (1) 

3051/2  Tenth  St.,  New  Cumberland. 
CAMPBELL,  Mrs.  Martha  B.  (2) 

2530  S.  Lambert  St.,  Philadelphia  45. 
CAUFFMAN,  Josef  G.   (1) 

64th  &  Malvern  Ave.,  Philadelphia  51. 
CHIUMENTO,  Emanuela  (3) 

1904  N.  Second  St.,  Harrisburg. 
CHRISTMAN,  Mrs.  Henry  R.   (1) 

Assn.  f/t  Blind,  2020  Hampden  Blvd.,  Reading. 
COLLINS,  Dorothy   (3) 

116  Hampton  Rd.,  Upper  Darby. 
COMSTOCK,  Gladys  (2) 

Northampton   Co.   Br.,   PAB,   129   E.   Broad  St., 

Bethlehem. 
CONTIE,  A.  T.  J.  (6) 

405  Manor  Dr.,  Middletown. 

CRAIG,  Mrs.  Paul  C.   (6) 

1934  Old  Wyomissing  Rd.,  Wyomissing. 
CRAWFORD,  Margaret  (3) 

447  S.  57th  St.,  Philadelphia  43. 
CURTIN,  Neal  R.   (2) 

Pa.    Working   Home    &    Philadelphia    Assn.    f/t 

Blind,  36th  &  Lancaster  Ave.,  Philadelphia  4. 
DeANGELIS,  William  (1) 

563-B  Concord  Rd.,  Chester. 
DeFABBO,  Frank  (2) 

2006  Fairmont  Pkwy.,  Erie. 
DeRAIMONDO,  Natalie  (3) 

385  Park  Ave.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
DIEHLU,  William  H.   (2) 

97  N.  River  St.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
EVANCIC,  Anthony  H.   (4) 

257  McKee  PI.,  Pittsburgh  15213. 
EVANS,  Walter  (3) 

504  E.  Walton  Ave.,  Altoona. 
♦FELDMAN,  Leon   (2) 

Off.   f/t   Blind,   Dept.   of   Pub.   Welfare,   Health 

&  Welfare  Bldg.,  Rm.  108,  Harrisburg. 

FELTENBERGER,  Richard  (3) 

2207  E.  Lawn,  Erie. 
FORWARD,  Sophy  (3) 

1605  N.  Second  St.,  Harrisburg. 

tFRANKS,  Gladys  C.   (5) 

1516  N.  54th  St.,  Philadelphia  31. 

FRANZEL,  Adeline  (5) 

136  W.  Aliens  Lane,  E-I-C,  Philadelphia  19. 

GALLAGHER.  William  F.  (2) 

406  N.  Neville  St..  Apt.  206.  Pittsburgh  14. 


GERSTENFELD.  Elsa 

307  Second  St.,  Port  Carbon. 
GIDEON,  Mrs.  Henry  J.  (1) 

Episcopal    Community   Serv.,   225   S.   Third   St., 

Philadelphia  6. 
GIBBONS,  Ellen   (1) 

Wilkes-Barre     Br.,     PAB,     35     E.     Union     St., 

Wilkes-Barre. 
GLICKSON,  Harry  (5) 

565  Campbell,  Pittsburgh  21. 
GNADE,  Margaret  (3) 

Pittsburgh    Br.,    PAB,    308   S.    Craig   St.,   Pitts- 
burgh 13. 

GOLDBERG,  Mrs.  Marcella  G.   (1) 

Pittsburgh   Br.,   PAB,   308   S.   Craig  St.,   Pitts- 
burgh 13. 
GREAVES,  Dr.  Jessie  Royer  (4) 

Royer-Greaves  School  f/t  Blind.  Paoli. 
HAHN,  Louis  M.   (2) 

42  Sheridan  St.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
HAMILTON,  J.  Paul   (2) 

392  Morado  Dwellings,  Beaver  Falls. 
♦HARRISON,  Philip  N.   (1) 

2308  Chestnut  St.,  Harrisburjr. 
HARRISON,  Mrs.  Philip  N.  (5) 

2308  Chestnut  St.,  Harrisburg. 
HAYWISER,  Dorothy  (3) 

206  Provost  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  27. 
HEEREMANS,  Harold  W. 

571  Alter  St.,  Hazelton. 
*HEIM,  George  W.   (1) 

Mercer    Co.    Br.,     PAB,    69    S.    Oakland    Ave., 

Sharon. 
HENRY,  Reginald  D.   (1) 

61  Woodland  Ave.,  Coatesville. 
HERR.  John  E.   (4) 

136  Oakland  Ave.,  Greensburg. 
HORST,  John  A.  (1) 

95  W.  Pettibone,  Forty  Fort. 
HOUSTON,  Roger  R.   (2) 

210  Ninth  St.,  New  Cumberland. 
HUME,  Thelma  M.   (3) 

150  E.  Pine  St.,  Grove  City. 
HUNTER,  Johnnie  Mae  (1,  4  &  5) 

1163  S.  Dorrance  St.,  Philadelphia  46. 
HUTCHISON,  Virgil  M.  (3) 

430  McKinley  Ave.,  Washington. 
HYLBERT,  Dr.  Kenneth  (2) 

Pa.   St.   University   Rehab.   Couns.   Project,    420 

McAllister  Hall.,  University  Park. 
lACURTO,  Vincent  J.   (2) 

604  Ruskin  Dr.,  Altoona. 
lOOCA,  Amol  (2  &  3) 

612  Maplewood  Ave.,  Ambridge. 
JAMES.  William  K.   (2) 

1230  13th  St.,  Altoona. 
JOHNSON,  Margaret  (3) 

2018  Monroe  St.,  Swissvale. 
KENNEDY,  Charles  J.   (2) 

3416  Parkview  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  13. 
KERSTETTER,  Newton   (1) 

Lower    Susquehanna    Br.,    PAB.    241    Chestnut 

St.,  Sunbury. 
KESTER,  Martha  Davis  (5) 

Assn.  f/t  Blind,  115  N.  6th,  Indiana  39 
KLINE,  Mrs.  Claudia  (3) 

1  Shaw  Ave.,  Lewistown. 
KLOSS,  Dr.  Alton  G.  (4) 

W.  Pa.   School  for  Blind  Children,  Bayard  St. 

at  Bellefield,  Pittsburgh  13. 
KORN,  Mrs.  Muriel  G.   (4) 

537  Conshohocken  Sta.  Rd.,  Cynwyd. 
LABAW,  Frank  M.,  Jr.  (1) 

Lackawanna     Br.,     PAB,     228     Adams     Ave.f 

Scranton  18503. 
LACKNER,  Rev.  Paul  M.   (1) 

Greater  Pittsburgh  Guild  f/t  Blind,   5231   Cen- 
tre Ave.,  Pittsburgh  32. 
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LINDBERG,  Frederick  C.  (1) 

2965  Rumson  Dr.,  Harrisburg. 
McCOY,  Mrs.  Albert  C.   (5) 

815  Worrell  Rd.,  Jenkintown. 
McDonald,  Willlam  H.   (1) 

18  Rosemont  Ave.,  Norristown. 
McELWEE,  Joseph  C.  (3) 

Pa.    Of.    f/t    Blind,    356    Miners    Bank    Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre. 
McGAUGHEY,  Mrs.  Byronetta  A.  (1) 

R.F.D.  1,  Box  90-C,  Hopwood. 
McGURK,  Ross  (2) 

800  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  York. 
McMICHAEL,  John  E.   (2) 

Beaver  Falls  Br..  PAB,  616  Fourth  St.,  Beaver 
Falls. 
MARK,  W.  A.  (1) 

1930  Chatham  Dr.,  Camp  Hill. 
MARSERO,  Frank   (6) 

Delaware    Co.    Br.,    PAB,     100    W.    15th    St., 
Chester. 
MASONHEIMER,  Dr.  W.  C.   (6) 

Lehigh     Co.     Br.,     PAB,     1314     Hamilton     St., 
Allen  town. 
MICHAEL,  Thomas  C.   (2) 

1514  Green  St.,  Harrisburg. 
MILLER,  Edgar  H.   (3) 

621  E.  Brinton  St.,  Philadelphia  38. 
MILLER,  Ray  A.   (2) 

239  Atwood  St.,  Pittsburgh. 
MOHLER,  John  B.  (1) 

Venango   Co.   Br.,   PAB,    406   W.   First   St.,    Oil 
City. 
MONTEITH,  William  J.   (2) 

103  Schuyler  Hall,  Harrisburg. 
MORGRET,  Charles  H.   (1) 

1402  Justine  St.,  Pittsburgh  4. 
MORROW,  Donald  G.  (1) 

603  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  2. 
MULDOON,  John  F.,  Ph.D.  M.P.H. 

8510  Ridgemont  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  37. 
NEWMAN,  Paul  (1  &  2) 
1213  14th  Ave.,  Altoona. 
*NORMAN,  Gladys  K.   (3) 

113  Roberta  Ave.,  Collingdale. 
NOWAK,  Edward  J.   (3) 

328  Canal  St.,  Canal  St.,  W.  Nanticoke. 
O'HARA,  Richard  M.   (2) 

4400  Centre  Ave.,  Apt.  IC,  Pittsburgh  13. 
PEARLMAN,  Hannah  R.  (3) 

1542  Asbury  PI.,  Pittsburgh  17. 
PERRY,  Joseph   (2) 

206  E.  Second  Ave.,  Altoona. 
PIKOVSKY,  Lawrence  (2) 

4010  Windsor  St.,  Pittsburgh. 
PORTER,  Mrs.  Ann  Henry  (3) 

2568  Beverly  Dr.,  Washington. 
POWELL,  William  T.   (1) 
2228  McClelland  Ave.,  Erie. 
*PUGH,  Nance  (1) 

Tri-County     Br.,     PAB,     2336     N.     Third     St., 
Harrisburg. 
RAFFAELE,  Frank  D.  (1) 

Lawrence   Co.   Br.,   PAB,   319   N.   Jefferson   St., 
New  Castle. 
REID,  Dr.  L.  Leon  (2) 

1017  C.  L.,  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  13. 

RIDER,  John  S.   (6) 

811  First  Ave.,  Williamsport. 

RILLEY,  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas   (6) 
1706  Summer  St.,  Philadelphia. 

ROBERTS,  Mrs.  J.  F.   (5) 

642  Willow  Grove  Ave.,  Glenside. 

♦RODERICK,  James  E.   (1) 

Blair   Centre   Br.,    PAB,    1912-14    Eighth   Ave., 
Altoona. 


ROTH,  Sister  Sue  (1) 

Lutheran  Bd.  of  Inner  Missions,  Germantown. 
ROWELL,  Mary  Elizabeth  (5) 

Pittsburgh   Br.,    PAB,    308    S.    Craig   St.,   Pitts- 
burgh 13. 
RUSLANDER,  S.  Leo  (6) 

5301  Fairoaks  St.,  Pittsburgh  17. 
SCROBE,  Livia  (3) 

1330  Derry  St.,  Rear,  Harrisburg. 
SHIPLEY,  George  E.   (2) 

836  Quince  Lane,  Secane. 
SHOEMAKER,  Carl   (1) 

Juniata    Fdn.    Br.,    PAB,    P.    O.    Box    53,    658 

Valley  St.,  Lewistown. 
SMITH,  Charles  C.   (1) 

Montgomery     Co.     Assn.     f/t     Blind,     704     W. 

Marshall  St.,  Norristown. 
SMITH,  Edward,  Jr.   (2) 

307    Schuyler    Hall,    Thornwood    Apts.,    Harris- 
burg. 
SMYTH,  Raymond,  Jr.   (1) 

33  Woodcroft  Rd.,  Havertown. 
SOLOMON,  Edward  (2) 

945  Norwood  St.,  Harrisburg. 
STANCLIFF,  Dr.  Richard  H.   (6) 

301  W.  Tenth  St.,  Erie. 
STRASSMAN,  J.  M.  D.   (2) 

1113  Twelfth  Ave.,  Altoona. 
STROUD,  Rosemarie  (3) 

2521  Pleasant  Valley  Blvd.,  Altoona. 
STYMIEST,  Mrs.  Ruth  A.   (1) 

Bucks    Co.   Assn.    f/t   Blind,    171    S.    Main    St., 

Doylestown. 
SUSMAN,  Mrs.  Milton  K.   (2) 

5819  Ferree  St.,  Pittsburgh  17. 
SYKES,  Allen   (2) 

113  40th  St.,  Altoona. 
TALASKY,  Terry  D.   (3) 

921  S.  Kettle  St.,  Altoona. 
VARSACI,  Vincent  J. 

Philadelphia  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  100  E.  Price  St., 

Philadelphia. 
WAGNER,  Viola  V.   (3) 

St.     Off.    f/t    Blind,    Dept.    of    Pub.    Welfare, 

300  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22. 
WALSH,  James  T.   (2) 

121  13th  Ave.,  Altoona. 

WALTERS,  Eugene  F.   (2) 

1421  S.  Allison  St.,  Philadelphia  43. 

WALTERS,  George  T.   (1) 
R.F.D.  2,  Dalton. 

WARD,  G.  Ernest  (1) 

Lehigh   Co.   Assn.   f/t  Blind,   614   N.    13th   St., 
Allentown. 

WARD,  Robert  C.   (3) 

558  Ellicott  Ct.,  Meadville. 

WARKOMSKI,  Edward  C.   (2) 

366  Miners  Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre. 

WATERSTRADT,  Robert  (2) 
2500  Broadway,  Hatboro. 

WEBBER,  Russell  O.   (1) 

650  S.  Highland  Ave.,  Merion  Station. 

WILLETT,  Mrs.  William  H.  (1) 

301  Vine  St.,  Johnstown. 

WOLFE,  Richard  R.  (2) 
R.F.D.  2,  Hadley. 

•YODER,  Norman  M.,  Ph.D.   (1) 
260  St.  Johns  Dr.,  Camp  Hill. 

ZELNOSKY,  Richard  J.   (2) 
Box  135,  St.  Benedict. 

ZELONIS,  Edward  A.   (2) 
2616  Fairview  St.,  Allentown. 

ZERR,  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.   (3) 
845  Church  Rd.,  Springfield. 
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RHODE  ISLAND   (5) 

CHERLIN,  Mary  J.   (5) 

271  Potters  Ave.,  Providence  5. 
GROSSMAN,  Evelyn  M.   (3) 

197  Whittier  Ave.,  Providence  9. 
HOLLOWAY,  Mrs.  Ethel  S.   (3) 

87— 11th  St.,  Providence. 
PRINCE,  Mrs.  Evelyn  C.   (3) 

137  Glen  Dr.,  Warwick. 
WORDEN,  Mrs.  Helen  W.   (1) 

19  Moses  Brown  St.,  Providence. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA   (2) 

CROFT,  Rev.  A.  D.   (1) 

Pres.,  Assn.  o/t  Blind  of  S.  C,  501  Confederate 

Ave.,  P.  O.  Box  2,  Columbia. 
KOESTER,  Thomas  F.,  Jr.   (1) 

41  Pitt  St.,  Charleston. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA   (13) 

AUCH,  Arnold  (2) 

Service  t/t  Blind,  204  N.  Weber,  Sioux  Falls. 
♦HANSON,  Howard  H.   (1) 

417  W.  Second  St.,  Pierre. 
HOLM,  Patricia  R. 

Service     t/t     Blind     &     Visually     Handicapped, 

Capitol  Bldg.,  Pierre. 
HYDE,  Charles  Lee  (6) 

100  W.  Capitol  Ave.,  Pierre. 
ILLIG,  Dr.  Karl  M. 

423  S.  Pierre  St.,  Pierre. 
JENSON,  Dr.  A.  L. 

Milbank. 
KERSHNER,  Dr.  G.  M.   (6) 

Watson  Clinic,  Brookings. 
LARSEN,  Leroy  (2) 

S.  D.  Serv.  t/t  Blind,  St.  Of.  Bldg.,  Pierre. 
MELHOFF,  Raymond 

116  S.  Lincoln,  Aberdeen. 
MOODIE,  John 

Homestake  Mining  Co.,  Lead. 
SGHUMAKER,  Dr.  V.  F. 

103  E.  Capitol,  Pierre. 
SIMONSON,  Rev.  Sterling  H.   (5) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Amer.  Lutheran  Church,  P.  O.  Box 

713,  Sioux  Falls. 
TESAR,  Dr.  Charles  E. 

717%  St.  Francis,  Rapid  City. 


TENNESSEE   (58) 

*ALFORD,  Milton   (2) 

Dept.    of    Public    Welfare,    Div.    f/t    Blind,    407 

High  St.,  Chattanooga. 
ALPER,  Charles   (1) 

Colyer  Dr.,  Chattanooga. 
♦ARMSTRONG,  Martha   (6) 

600  Sunset  Rd.,  Lookout  Mountain. 
♦ASHLEY,  Mrs.  J.  T.   (6) 

210  W.  Newberry  St.,  Chattanooga. 
BOUNDS,  Dr.  George  W.,  Jr.  (6) 

1211  21st  Ave.  S.,  Nashville. 
BRANDON,  Mason   (1) 

Box  156,  Woodbury. 
CAMPBELL,  Ernest  E.   (4) 

1203  Laurel  Ave.,  Apt.  4,  Knoxville. 
COLLIER,  Mrs.  Christine  (5) 

4617  Fairwood  Lane,  Chattanooga. 
COOK,  Mrs.  George  (6) 

Cook  Mattress  Co.,  Short  St.,  Athens. 
DAVIDSON,  Rev.  Ray  (6) 

Shallowford  Rd.,  Chattanooga. 


ELDRIDGE,  David  M.   (1) 

815  Crewdson  Ave.,  Chattanooga. 
♦FERRELL,  William  J.   (2) 

Rehab.     Services     f/t     Blind,     125     McCall     St., 

Nashville  11. 
FILDERMAN,  Dr.  Irving  P. 

63  S.  Main  Bldg.,  Memphis. 
♦FORD,  Dr.  A.  C.   (6) 

9025  Belvoir  Ave.,  Chattanooga. 
FORD,  Mrs.  Louise 

101  Robinson  Apts.,  Chattanooga. 
♦FROST,  Hon.  Chester  (6) 

7  Daytona  Dr.,  Chattanooga. 
GOULD,  Mrs.  A.  B.   (5) 

110  Sherwood  Rd.,  Chattanooga. 
GRAY,  Mr.  Charley  (2) 

323  Walnut  St.,  Chattanooga. 
GRIFFITH,  C.  C.   (2) 

511  Dome  Bldg.,  Chattanooga. 
GRIFFITTS,  Mrs.  Anne  C.   (1  &  3) 

1802  Glenroy  Ave.,  Chattanooga. 
♦HARTON,  Mrs.  Mary  E.   (3) 

Route  5,  Jackson. 
HENESSEE,  Linda   (2) 

1516  Arlington  Ave.,  Chattanooga. 
HORTON,  Dr.  Glen  E.   (2) 

Suite   C,   Med.    Center   Bldg.,    774    Adams    Ave., 

Memphis  5. 
ISLEY,  Edgar  L. 

3224  Clover  St.,  Kingsport. 
JOHNSON,  Ted  (6) 

Route  1,  Daisy. 
KING,  Gilbert  (6) 

254  N.  Crest  Rd.,  Chattanooga. 
LAWRENCE,  Dr.  G.  Allen   (6) 

637  Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Nashville. 
LEE,  Harry  G.   (6) 

1726  Georgian  Dr.,  Memphis. 
McKEE,  Dr.  Thomas  P.   (6) 

207  E.  Watauga  Ave.,  Johnson  City  2. 
MacLEOD,  Earle  H.  (4  &  5) 

1908  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville  5. 
MANKER,  Mar  (1  &  3) 

Robinson  Apts.,  Chattanooga. 
♦MENUSKIN,  Annie  (6) 

P.  O.  Box  535,  Chattanooga. 
METCALF,  Mrs.  Verla   (2) 

304  Shawnee  Trail,  Chattanooga. 

*MILLER,  Harry 

Ft.  Wood  Apts.,  Chattanooga. 
MONTGOMERY,  Dr.  John  L.   (6) 

616  W.  Hill  Ave.,  Knoxville. 
MORGAN,  Floyd  (2) 

2514  Crossfield  Dr.,  Nashville  14. 
♦MORRIS,  Mrs.  Maynie  Bess   (6) 

Obion. 
MURPHY,  T.  Velmer 

Rehab,  f/t  Blind,  29  S.  Pauline,  Memphis  19. 

MYERS,  Judge  Sam  (2) 

Hamilton  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chattanooga. 

NATHAN,  Louis  (1) 

Main  at  Market,  Jackson. 
NICKS,  Roy  S. 

410  St.  Of.  Bldg.,  Nashville  37219. 
OLGATI,  P.  R.   (1  &  2) 
City  Hall,  Chattanooga. 
♦ORRELL,  F.  W.   (6) 

5209  Alabama  Ave.,  Chattanooga. 
♦PATTEN,  Z.  Cratter  (6) 

406  N.  Palisades  Dr.,  Signal  Mountain. 
♦PICKERING,  Eddie  (6) 
Boaz  St.,  Athens. 

POTTS,  Dr.  J.  Manning  (3) 
1908  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville. 

♦RIDGWAY,  Gladys  (3) 

P.  O.  Box  535,  Chattanooga. 
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ROBERTS,  William  H.,  M.D.   (1) 

2400  Mitchell  St.,  Humboldt. 
♦SISKIN,  A.  Mose  (6) 

1214  E.  Dallas  Rd.,  Chattanooga. 
*SISKIN,  Garrison   (6) 

639  Battery  PL,  Chattanooga. 
SMITH,  Dr.  Henry  Carroll   (6) 

637  Med.  Arts  Bldg.,  Nashville. 
STANWORTH,  Robert,  D.D.S. 

100  Crook  Bldg.,  Jackson. 
THOWER,  Mark  G.   (2) 

TVA  Pound  Bldg.,  Chattanooga. 
WARRICK,  James  C.   (3) 

3659  Kearney,  Memphis  11. 
WESTOVER,  Grover  W.,  Jr.   (2) 

Blind    Services    Sec,    Dept.    of    Pub.    Welfare, 

214  Crook  Bldg.,  Jackson. 
WILLIAMS,  John  W.,  Jr.   (2) 

65  N.  Belvedere,  Memphis. 
WILSON,  John  (6) 

207  E.  Watauga  Ave.,  Johnson  City. 
WYATT,  Hazel 

Carroll  Co.  Welfare  Dept.,  Huntington. 


TEXAS   (41) 

ALLEN,  W.  E.   (4) 

Texas  School  f/t  Blind,  Austin  5. 
ALSUP,  Lon  E.  (1) 

303  Leland,  Austin. 
BEESON,  Mrs.  Jimmie  Lynn 

51331/2  Clay,  Houston  23. 
BODINE,  Tommy  (2) 

6113  Calmont,  Fort  Worth. 
BOWMAN,  B.  H.   (2) 

3013  28th  St.  Lubbock. 
CHILDRES,  Truitt  (2) 

5434  Chennault  St.,  Houston  33. 
COUNTS,  David  (3) 

P.  O.  Box  247,  Kerrville. 
COUNTZ,  Mrs.  Agnes   (6) 

P.  O.  Box  2325,  Capital  Sta.,  Austin  11. 
DAVIDSON,  Oscar  C.   (3) 

St.    Comm.    f/t    Blind,    2309    Tower    Life    Bldg., 

San  Antonio. 
FOSTER,  William  H.   (2) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Texas    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind, 

2161/2  W.  Erwin  St.,  Tyler. 
GOETSCH,  Lawrence  (2) 

1025  Campbell  St.,  Corpus  Christi. 
GREENE,  Randolph  H.   (2) 

St.  Com.  f/t  Blind.  3810— 29th  St.,  Lubbock. 
HAFLEY,  Floyd  T.   (2) 

1809  Congress  Ave.,  Austin. 
LADE,  Mrs.  Lucile  D. 

Exec.    Dir.,    Dallas    Serv.    for    Blind    Children, 

3802  Cole  Ave.,  Dallas  4. 
LAWSON,  Billy  E.   (2) 

566  M  &  M  Bldg.,  Houston. 
PETERSON,  Peter  J.   (2) 

1129  Airline  Rd.,  Corpus  Christi. 
♦RANKIN,  Mrs.  Sammie  E.  (3) 

700  S.  15th  St.,  Waco. 
RIEDEL,  Mrs.  W.  A.   (6) 

3403-B  Glenview  Ave.,  Austin. 

RILEY,  Richard  R. 

1630  S.  Brownlee,  Rm.  205,  Corpus  Christi. 

ROBERTSON,  Frank   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Texas    Lions    League    for    Crippled 
Children,  Box  247,  Kerrville. 

*ROUGAGNAC,  Mrs.  Geraldine  (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Houston  Harris  Co.  Lighthouse  f/t 
Blind,  3530  W.  Dallas,  Houston. 


BOWSER,  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  (6) 
2100  Daisy  Lane,  Fort  Worth. 


RUSSELL,  Dan  A.,  Sr.,  M.D. 

429-32  Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  San  Antonio  5. 
tSANDERFER,  W.  W.   (1) 

3530  W.  Dallas,  Houston  19. 
SCALES,  Nell 

3804-B  Ave.  G,  Austin. 
SMITH,  Cecil  R.   (1  &  2) 

2309  Tower  Life  Bldg.,  San  Antonio. 
SMITH,  Lynton  A.   (2) 

3101  Terilinga  Dr.,  Tyler. 
SPARKMAN,  Lloyd  (1) 

Dir.  of  Soc.  Serv.,  Dallas  Co.  Assn.  f/t  Blind, 

4306  Capitol  Ave.,  Dallas  4. 
SPIELER,  Henry  C.   (2) 

2533  McKinney,  Dallas. 
SUWAL,  Sara   (2) 

7133  Burton  Rd.,  Dallas. 
♦TAYLOR,  Reginald  (6) 

P.  O.  Box  342,  Columbus. 
♦THOMPSON,  Asher   (6) 

P.  O.  Drawer  1710,  Lubbock. 
TIPPS,  A.  B.   (2) 

4304  Bellvue  Ave.,  Austin  78756. 
TYLER,  Eugene  (2) 

St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  1809  N.  Congress,  Austin. 
WATERS,  Frank   (6) 

P.  O.  Box  2254,  Capitol  Sta.,  Austin  11. 
WEBB,  Lillian  J.   (3) 

Home    Teacher    &    Home    Industries,     1809    N. 

Congress,  Austin  1. 
WEBB,  Mrs.  Pat  (3) 

1526  Hicks  Ave.,  San  Antonio. 
♦WEBER,  Charles  O.   (1) 

Travis    Co.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    2101    S.    Lamar, 

Austin  13. 
♦WEBER,  Mrs.  Charles  O.   (1) 

Dir.,     Travis     Co.     Assn.     f/t     Blind,     2101     S. 

Lamar,  Austin  13. 
WILHITE,  G.  W.  (2) 

Supv.,    St.    Com.   f/t   Blind,    316   St.    Of.   Bldg., 

Austin. 

YOUNG,  Mrs.  Julia   (2) 

2007  Keonig  Lane,  Austin  14. 


UTAH   (5) 

♦ANDERSON,  Jesse  (5) 

Mg.    Ed.,    Publications    f/t   Blind,    Soc.    f/t   Aid 

o/t  Sightless,  1164— 21st  St.,  Ogden. 
♦CARTER,  Grover  T. 

2966  Hartford  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
♦PERRY.  Donald  W.   (1) 

5936  S.  Third  E.,  Murray. 
WHITTIER,  Mrs.  Doris  C.   (5) 

1472  E.  17th  S.,  Salt  Lake  City  5. 
♦YEAMAN,  Jack  M.   (1) 

Utah    Com.    f/t    Blind,    309    E.    First    S.,    Salt 

Lake  City  11. 


VERMONT   (2) 

♦COLE,  Virginia  (1) 

Upper  North  St.,  Montpelier. 
LYON,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Williston. 


VIRGINIA  (42) 

♦BRANHAM,  Irene  E.   (3) 

618  Sparrow  Rd.,  Chesapeake  23519. 
♦BRAY,  Robert  S.   (5) 
R.F.D.  2,  Herndon. 
BURRUSS,  F.  A.  (1) 
Field    Supv.,    Va.    Com.    f/t    Visually    Handi- 
capped, 3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 
COLE,  Gladys  (3) 

405  Washington  St.,  Lynchburg. 
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CONNOR,  Gordon  B.,  Ed.D.  (1) 

1024  Terrace  Dr.,  Annandale. 
COPPAGE,  William  T.   (1) 

Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Park- 
wood  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 
CRAIG,  E.  H.   (3) 

Box  81,  Staunton. 
DAVIS,  Audrey  A.   (2) 

Va.     Com.     f/t     Visually     Handicapped.      3003 

Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 
*DELBRIDGE,  Joseph  Billy  (1) 

2614  W.  Gary  St.,  Richmond  20. 
DIAMOND,  Isabella  S.   (5) 

422  Underhill  PI.,  Alexandria. 
DUVALL,  Edward,  Jr.   (2) 

2809  N.  Underwood  St.,  Arlington. 
ENGLISH,  William  H.   (4) 

Va.  School  f/t  Blind,  Staunton. 
EPPS,  Mrs.  Helen   (2) 

nil  N.  26th  St.,  Richmond. 
TAGLE,  Alfred  D.   (5) 

2608  Ridge  Road  Dr.,  Alexandria. 
HARDY,  Richard  E.   (2) 

917  Floyd  Ave.,  Richmond. 
HOLLAWAY,  Dr.  William  J.   (4) 

Supt.,  Va.  St.  School,  Hampton. 
HULL.  Vernon  L.   (2) 

1106  W.  Grace  St.,  Richmond. 
HUNT,  Joseph   (1) 

109  N.  George  Mason  Dr.,  Arlington  3. 
♦INGRAM,  Eleanor  M.   (1) 

117  N.  Crenshaw  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 
*JACOBSON,  Jake  (6) 

414  New  Kirn  Bldg.,  Portsmouth. 
♦JACOBSON,  Mrs.  Jake  (6) 

302  Lake  Circle  Dr.,  Portsmouth. 
JOHNSON,  Hazel  Helen   (3) 

1118  Main  St.,  Danville. 
JOYNER,  Gordon   (2) 

3212  Rosewood  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 
KORB,  Alfred   (5) 

Gunston  Hall  Rd.,  Lorton. 
MacFARLAND,  Douglas,  Ph.D.  (1) 

Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped,  3003   Park- 
Wood  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 
MARVEL,  Vernon  E.   (5) 

917  Floyd,  Richmond  20. 
O'CONNOR,  Murray  (2) 

101  13th  St.,  Parkersburg. 
PARKER,  S.  E.   (1) 

Va.     Com.     f/t    Visually    Handicapped,     P.     O. 

Box  259,  Charlottesville. 
REEDY,  Corbett  (1) 

Rt.  2,  Box  256-D,  Charlottesville. 
SAUNDERS,  LeRoy  F.  (2) 

P.  O.  Box  259,  Charlottesville. 
*SCOTT,  Hugh  A.   (2) 

5113  Forest  Hill  Ave.,  Richmond. 
SEWARD,  Henry  C.   (2) 

Va.      Com.     f/t     Visually     Handicapped,      3003 

Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 
SMITH,  J.  Morrison   (2) 

4523  Crest  Lane,  McLean. 
THURSTON,  Edward  Wm.,  Jr.   (4) 

Beverley  Hotel,  Staunton. 
*TRANT,  Mr.  Carroll  S.   (6) 

1280  N.  Inlynnview  Rd.,  Virginia  Beach  23454. 
TUCKER,  Franklin  D.  R.   (4) 

1508  Roane  St.,  Richmond. 

WALLACE,  Mrs.  Sarah  V.  (3) 
3315  Coryell  Lane,  Alexandria. 

WARD,  G.  A.  (1) 

3003  Parkwood  Ave..  Richmond  21. 

WARD,  Roy  J.  (3) 

Va.     Com.     f/t     Visually     Handicapped,     3003 
Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 


♦WATTS,  Lucian  Louis   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  5393,  Richmond  20. 

WIGGINS,  Joseph  Horace  (2) 

3010  Hungary  Spring  Rd.,  Richmond. 

WRIGHT,  Mrs.  Zoe  H.   (5) 

5751  Sanger  Ave.,  Alexandria 


WASHINGTON    (34) 

BERHOW,  Byron 

P.  O.  Box  1865,  Vancouver. 
BISHOFF,  Robert  W.   (4) 

8704  Forest  Ave.,  S.W.,  Tacoma  99. 
BRAKEL,  Mrs.  Valerie  (1) 

Apt.  102,  Maple  Vista  Apts.,  1517  Capitol  Way, 

Olympia. 
BROUILLET,  Billy-D.    (4) 

4905  N.  nth.  Tacoma. 
CARNEY,  Robert  W. 

104— 12th  Ave.,  Seattle. 
CROWLEY,  Genevieve  (3) 

Voc.  Rehab.  Counselor,  806  S.  Madison,  Tacoma 

6. 
CULBERTSON,  Mrs.  Francis   (4) 

2718  N.  15th  St.,  Tacoma  6. 
DONALDSON,  Don 

P.  O.  Box  1865,  Vancouver. 
DUNHAM,  Jerome  R.  (1  &  2) 

5250— 18th  St.,  N.E.,  Seattle  5. 
ELMER,  Rudolph  (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Seattle    Lighthouse    f/t    Blind,    131 

Elliott,  W.,  Seattle. 
FINSETH,  Marcia  K.   (5) 

1102  Eighth  Ave.,  Seattle  1. 
FRIES,  Emil  B.   (6) 

Piano    Hospital    &    Training    Center,    2606    E. 

7th,  Vancouver. 
tGREW,  Mrs.  Marion  H.   (4) 

Tacoma    Pub.    Schools,    Prog,    for    Vis,    Handi- 
capped, 2304  Bridgeport  Way  Rd.,  Tacoma  66. 
GUERNSEY,  Mrs.  Kathryn   (5) 

4805  N.  30th  St.,  Tacoma  7. 
tHALE,  Fuller  R.   (6) 

2457  Fourth  St.,  W.,  Seattle. 
HILL,  Mrs.  Mabel  L.   (4  &  6) 

2415  E.  26th  St.,  Vancouver. 
HOPPES,  Frank   (1) 

Washington    Training    Center    f/t    Blind,    104 — 

12th  Ave.,  Seattle. 
HORSEY,  Jeanne  M.   (4  &  5) 

13746  Corliss  Ave.,  N.,  Seattle  98133. 
HOUCK,  Lee  T.   (4) 

4320  S.  376th  St.,  Puyallup. 
JENSEN,  Mrs.  Dagmar   (5) 

8407  Roosevelt  Way,  Seattle  15. 
LOGAN,  Mrs.  Harriett   (3) 

1639  N.E.  169th,  Seattle  55. 
MARTINEAU,  Mrs.  Norma  (4) 

Howard  Elementary  School,   1709   St.  Historical 

Rd.,  Tacoma. 

MYERS,  Isaac  L. 

8136— 15th  St.,  S.W.,  Seattle. 
OLSSEN,  Mrs.  Alice  (3) 

4408  S.  Ferdinand  St.,  Seattle  18. 
PATTERSON,  Mrs.  Harold  L.   (4) 

Tahola  Elementary  School,  Tahola. 
RAKAS,  Anthony  J.   (4) 

618  Brookdale  Rd.,  Tacoma  44. 
RICHARDSON,  Beverly  Curtis  (3) 

313  E.  14th  Ave.,  Olympia. 
SADLER,  Arnold  (6) 

5250  Rainier  Ave.,  Seattle  18. 
SCOTT,  Mrs.  Winifred 

19  W.  Thomas,  Apt.  203,  Seattle  98819. 


SMART,  Lloyd  G.   (2) 
3201  Nassau,  Everett. 
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STEWART,  Frank  M.   (2) 

6306  Fifth  Ave.,  N.E.,  Seattle  15. 
SWANSON,  Marjorie   (4) 

4776— 21st  St.,  N.E.,  Seattle  5. 
TREAT,  Paul  H.  Henning 

5333  Roosevelt  Way  Rd.,  Seattle  5. 
VanBUSKIRK,  A.  C.   (3) 

6853— 19th  Ave.,  N.E.,  Seattle  15. 

WEST  VIRGINIA   (5) 

ASHWORTH,  E.  M. 

The     Seeing     Hand     Assn.,     737     Market     St., 

Wheeling. 
BRADY,  Jack  W.   (4) 

Supt.,  Schools  f/t  Deaf  &  Blind,  Romney. 
BURK,  James  S. 

1413  Quarrier  St.,  Charleston. 
ELIKAN,  Ethel  Clare  (1) 

737  Market  St.,  Wheeling. 
RILEY,  John  G.   (2) 

337  W.  Main  St.,  Clarksburg. 

WISCONSIN    (8) 

DUMBLETON,  Philip  J.   (2) 

2647  N.  Maryland  Ave.,  Milwaukee  11. 
FRYDA,  Paul  A.   (1) 

3320  W.  Vliet  St.,  Milwaukee  8. 
GRAVES,  Mrs.  Sue  H.   (4) 

Box  656,  Cambellsport. 
HUNT,  Richard  J.   (2) 

474  Woodside  Ter.,  Madison. 
KUMMEROW.  Andrew  H.   (3) 

3018  N.  Murray  Ave.,  Milwaukee  11. 
LOKEN,  Lester   (2) 

619  N.  Barstow  St.,  Eau  Claire. 
MIRON,  Omar  L.   (2) 

Box  336,  Green  Bay. 
RISTOW.  Gloria   (3) 

2385  N.  Lake  Dr.,  Milwaukee  11. 

WYOMING   (3) 

ECKHARDT,  John 

Rt.  2,  Box  1340,  Cheyenne. 
GRABER,  Arnold  (4) 

126  N.  Iowa,  Casper. 
*SHUMWAY,  H.  Smith   (1) 

3012  Thomes,  Cheyenne. 

CANADA   (82) 

ALLEN,  C.  R.  K.  (4) 

Supt..     Halifax     School     f/t     Blind,     5722     Uni- 
versity Ave.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
ARMSTRONG,  Stewart  E.   (4) 

Supt.,     Ontario     School     f/t     Blind,     Brantford, 

Ont. 
*BAKER,  Col.  E.  A.   (1) 

CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
BELLINGER,  B.  R. 

Mgr.,     Catering     Dept.,     CNIB,     1929     Bayview 

Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
BOCIAN,  M. 

78  Glenvale  Blvd.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
BOND,  Mrs.  D.  P.   (3) 

12010  Jasper  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
*BOWER,  Philip  C.   (1) 

284  Grafton  St.,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 
BRAULT,  Alma   (3) 

36  Lawrence  St.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
BROWN,  E.  G.   (5) 

CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

BURROWS,  Anne  (6) 

11043— 83rd  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 


CARLTON,  M.  J.   (2) 

Dir.,    Adjustment    Training,    CNIB,    1929    Bay- 
view  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
CARROLL,  Leo  (1) 

697  Colborne  St.,  Brantford,  Ont. 
CARUK,  J.  E. 

Pub.     Relations,     CNIB,     1929     Bayview     Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
CASEY,  Muriel   (3) 

119  Cambridge  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
CLEMENTS,  Jack   (1) 

CNIB,  303  York  St.,  Sudbury,  Ont. 
CORLESS,  Peter  (1) 

Field     Secy.,     CNIB,     169     Borden     Ave.,     N., 

Kitchener,  Ont. 
COWAN,  Louise   (3) 

Supv.,    Home    Teaching    for    Ont.    CNIB,     1929 

Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
CYPIHOT,  Jeanne  (4) 

3779  Maplewood  Ave.,  Montreal  26,  Que. 
DAWSON,  Christena   (3) 

CNIB,     1291/2     Hunter     St.,     W.,     Peterborough, 

Ont. 

DEVNICH,  Len  P.  (3) 

Box  73,  Lacombe,  Alta. 
DOYON,  Paul   (4) 

5433     Ave.     Brodeur,     Notre-Dame     de     Grace, 

Montreal  28,  Que. 
*EDMONDSON,  Stanley  D.   (1) 

12010  Jasper  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
*EVANS,  Stanley  J.   (1) 

1031  Portage  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
FERGUSON,  Donald  R.   (1) 

Asst.  Field  Secy.,  8  Essa  Rd.,  Barrie,  Ont. 
*FLINN,  Frank  H.   (1) 

172  Almon  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
GUILLEMETTE,  Father  J.  L.   (5) 

Dir..    Societe    Amicale    des    Aveugles,    4651    St. 

Denis,  Montreal,  Que. 
HATTON,  David  (1) 

Field   Secy.,   CNIB,    1929   Bayview   Ave.,   Toron- 
to 17,  Ont. 
HENRY,  H.  W.   (1) 

Field    Secy.,    CNIB,    230    Strabane    Ave.,    Wind- 
sor, Ont. 
HILL,  R.  J.   (1) 

Asst.    Supt.,    Maritime   Div.,    CNIB,    172    Almon 

St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
HIPFNER,  B.  H.   (1) 

12010  Jasper  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
HOUSTON.  Dorothy  A.   (1) 

Registrar,    CNIB,    1929    Bayview    Ave.,    Toronto 

17,  Ont. 
HUNTER,  I.  L.   (1) 

Field  Secy.,  CNIB,  102  Pih  St.,  Cornwall.  Ont. 
JOHNSTON,  J.  D.   (1) 

Exec.   Off.,   CNIB,    1929   Bayview   Ave.,   Toronto 

17,  Ont. 

JONES,  L.  Y.   (1) 

Field  Secy.,  CNIB,  303  York  St.,  Sudbury,  Ont. 
JONES,  W.  L.   (6) 

Field    Secy.,    CNIB,    6126    Almon    St.,    Halifax, 

N.  S. 
KEAGEY,  Joan   (3) 

Supv.    of   Welfare   Serv.    for    Ont.,    CNIB,    1929 

Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
KNECHTEL,  Max  U.   (1) 

Field    Secy.,     CNIB,     211     Queenston     St.,     St. 

Catherines,  Ont. 
LAND,  Harry  W.   (2) 

Ind.  Placement  Off.,  CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 

LAURIER,  Father  Wilfrid  (1,  4  &  5) 

Dir.,  Louis  Braille  Inst.,  1255  Beauregard  Ave., 
Jacques-Cartier,  Chambly,  Que. 

LAWSON.  W.  K.  (1) 

Field  Secy.,   CNIB,    1686   Main   St.,   W.,   Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 
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LEMARQUAND,  J.  M,  (1) 

Dir.,  Serv.  in  Canada  of  CRBF,  BOl-503  Toron- 
to Dominion  Bank  Bldg.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
*LEWIS.  Joseph  (1) 

350  E.  36th  Ave.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

McCALLUM,  D.  I.   (1) 

Asst.    Field    Secy.,    CNIB,    466    Union    St.,    W., 
Kingston,  Ont. 

McCLINTOCK,  L.  A. 

Supv.,     Field     Services,     Quebec     Div.,     CNIB, 
1425  Crescent  St.,  Montreal  25,  Que. 

MACKINNON,  Alexandra   (3) 

Home   Tteacher,    CNIB,    6126    Almon    St.,    Hali- 
fax, N.  S. 

MacNAUGHTON.  J.  A.   (1) 

Field  Secy.,   CNIB,   406— 16th   Ave.,   N.W.,   Cal- 
gary, Alta. 
*MAGILL,  Arthur  N.   (1) 

Mgr.,   Dir.,   CNIB,   1929   Bayview  Ave.,   Toronto 
17,  Ont. 
*MARGISON.  Merton   (1) 

1660  Manawagonish  Rd.,  Lancaster,  N.  B. 

MARTIN,  Mrs.  Margaret  (3) 

Home     Teacher,     CNIB,     1929     Bayview     Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
MEILLEUR,  Mrs.  A.  R.   (3) 

Secy.,    Societe    Amicale    des    Aveugles,    4651    St. 

Denis,  Montreal,  Que. 
MEILLEUR,  Henri  A.   (1) 

Adm.     Dir.,     Societe     Amicale     des     Aveugles, 

4651  St.  Denis,  Montreal,  Que. 
*MILTON,  W.  E.   (1) 

Supv.,    CNIB,    Quebec    Div.,    1425    Crescent    St., 

Montreal,  Que. 
*MUNN,  Mrs.  D.  J.   (6) 

238  Scarborough  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alta. 

*MUNN,  Rev.  Daniel  J.   (6) 

238  Scarborough  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alta. 

MURDOCK,  W.  L.   (1) 

Asst.    Field    Secy.,    CNIB,    96    Ridout    St.,    Lon- 
don, Ont. 

NICOL,  J.  R.   (6) 

Soc.   Serv.   Worker,    CNIB,    1929    Bayview   Ave., 
Toronto  17,  Ont. 

O'NEILL,  Paul   (1) 

Dir.,  Pub.  Relations,  CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave., 
Toronto  17,  Ont. 

PADDEN,  R.   (1) 

Field     Secy..     CNIB,     1291/0     Hunter     St.,     W., 
Peterborough,  Ont. 

PATRICK,  George  (1) 

Field   Secy.,    CNIB,    398    O'Connor   St.,    Ottawa, 
Ont. 

PATTERSON,  Mrs.  M.  G.   (1) 

Finance    Council    Chm.,    Can.    f/t    Blind,    P.    O. 
Box  443,  96  Ridout  St.,  London.  Ont. 

PHILPOTT,  Emily  (3) 

Home  Teacher,  CNIB,  8  Essa  Rd.,  Barrie,  Ont. 

PHILPOTT.  Ernest  (1) 

Asst.    Field    Secy.,    CNIB,    1686    Main    St.,    W., 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

*PURSE,  Ross  C.   (1) 

2550  Broad  St.,  Box  384,  Regina,  Sask. 


^ROBINSON,  Capt.  M.  C.   (1) 

Nat'l    Dir.,    W.    Can.,    CNIB,    350    E.    36th    St., 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
ROBITAILLE,  Robert  (4) 

Music    Trans.    Specialist,    CNIB,    1425    Crescent 

Ave.,  Montreal,  Que. 
RUSK,  J.  J.   (1) 

Exec.      Off.,      CNIB,      316      Fourth      Ave.,      N., 

Saskatoon,  Sask. 
SAUNDERS,  Dr.  S.  A.   (2) 

Dir.,     Voc.     Guidance,     CNIB,      1929     Bayview 

Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
SIMPSON,  Mrs.  Edith   (1) 

Natl.    Music    Consultant,    CNIB,    1929    Bayview 

Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
SMITH,  J.  C.   (1) 

Treas.,   CNIB,   1929    Bayview   Ave.,    Toronto   17, 

Ont. 
SPARKS,  A.  W.   (1) 

Supv.,     Field     Services,     CNIB,     1929     Bayview 

Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
STANLEY.  W.  (1) 

Ont.    Field    Serv.,    CNIB,    1929    Bayview    Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
'STOREY,  Robert  L.   (1) 

1  Military  Rd.,  St.  John's,  Nfld. 
STRONG.  Douglas   (2) 

Natl.    Dir.,    Ind.    Stands    &    Cafetering,    CNIB, 

1929  Baview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
THOMSON,  Isabel  M.    (3) 

Home    Teacher,    CNIB,    169    Borden    Ave.,    N., 

Kitchener,  Ont. 
TIMMINS.  P.  I.   (1) 

Field   Secy.,    CNIB,   466   Union   St.,   W.,    Kings- 
ton, Ont. 
TREMBLAY,  Fernanda  (4) 

Supvg.    Home    Teacher,     CNIB,     1425    Crescent 

St.,  Montreal,  Que. 
TREVELYAN,  T.  W.   (6) 

Recreation     Dir..     CNIB.     1929     Bayview     Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
UMEHARA,  Millie  (3) 

Home     Teacher,     CNIB,     1929     Bayview     Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 

WEIR,  Arthur  V.   (1) 

Genl.  Mgr.,  CNIB,   1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto 

17,  Ont. 
WHEELER,  E.  F.   (1) 

Field  Secy.,   CNIB,  83   Britannia  Ave.,   London, 

Ont. 
WILLIAMSON,  L.  G.   (2) 

Natl.    Dir.    of    Employment,    CNIB.    1929    Bay- 
view  Ave..  Tororto  17,  Ont. 
WORTS,  Grace  (1) 

Asst.   to  Mgr.   Dir  ,   CNIB,   1929   Bayview   Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 


MEXICO    (1) 


COVO,  Ruth   (1) 

Guanajuato  232,  Mexico  7,  D.  F. 


PERU   (1) 

SAENZ,  Dr.  Luis  N.   (1) 

Hospital  de  Policia,  Apartado  1424.  Lima. 


AGENCY  AND  CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West  l6th  Street,  New  York  11,  New 
York 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville  6, 
Kentucky 

Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  2811   Fair  Park  Boulevard,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas 

Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  741   North  Vermont  Avenue,  Lost  Angeles  29, 
California 

Canadian   National   Institute   for   the   Blind,    1929   Bayview   Avenue,   Toronto    17, 
Ontario,  Canada 

Christian   Record    Braille   Foundation,    Inc.,   4444    South    52nd    Street,    Lincoln    6, 
Nebraska 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  1958  East  93rd  Street,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 

Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  2021  —  l4th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington 
9,  D.C 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  305  West  8th  Street,  Wilmington  1,  Delaware 

Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  4 16  South  Tampania,  Tampa  1,  Florida 

Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  1200,  San  Rafael,  California 

Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 

Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  1880  Broadway,  New  York  23,  New  York 

Lions  Club  of  Portsmouth,  Virginia 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,   1936  Lyndale  Avenue,  S.,  Minneapolis   3, 
Minnesota 

National  Braille  Club,  Inc.,  New  York,  New  York 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  1120  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  36, 
New  York 

New  Orleans  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  123  State  Street,  New  Orleans  18,  Louisiana 
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New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,   Ill  East  59th  Street,  New  York  22, 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

Marjorie  S,  Hooper 

Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


Each  year,  your  President  is  given  an  op- 
portunity at  the  opening  session  of  our  Con- 
vention to  give  an  accounting  of  his  steward- 
ship and /or  to  present  such  discourse  as  he 
may  feel  called  upon  to  make.  Since  I  shall 
this  week  finish  my  term  of  office  as  your  first 
one-year  President,  I  shall  do  both,  starting 
with  a  summary  of  activities  for  the  past  year. 

My  first  official  act  after  assuming  office 
was  the  appointment  of  those  committees 
which  the  By-laws  specifically  direct  be  named 
by  the  President.  In  making  these  appoint- 
ments I  tried  to  include  new  people,  keeping 
in  mind  the  special  qualifications  needed  in 
the  personnel  of  each  individual  committee. 
I  also  made  an  effort  to  see  that  there  were 
Canadian  representatives  as  well  as  equal  geo- 
graphic representation,  in  so  far  as  possible. 
These  committees  have  worked  very  hard  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  should  be  given  by  the  mem- 
bership to  each  one.  I  should  particularly 
like  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Herbert 
R.  Brown,  Chairman,  and  Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
Co-chairman,  of  the  Membership  Committee, 
who,  through  their  efforts  and  those  of  their 
sub-committees,  have  achieved  so  much. 

A  new  Committee  on  Structure  and  Re- 
gionalization  was  appointed  to  study  our  pres- 
ent Constitution  and  By-laws  for  needed  clari- 
fications and  general  tidying  up,  plus  a  spe- 
cial directive  to  investigate  the  possibilities 
and  problems  of  regional  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation. Under  the  direction  of  George 
Werntz  and  Louis  H.  Rives,  Chairman  and 
Co-chairman  respectively,  this  Committee  held 
several  sub-committee  and  one  full  committee 
meeting.  As  a  result  of  part  of  their  work 
you  have  already  received  several  proposed 
amendments  to  both  the  Constitution  and  By- 
laws, on  which  you  will  vote  later  this  week. 
Other  recommendations  of  this  Committee  will 
be  presented  to  the  membership  on  Thursday 
morning  by  Mr.  Werntz  when  making  his 
report.  Without  trying  to  steal  his  thunder, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  the  proposed  amend- 
ment for  the  formation  of  a  new  General 
Interest  Group.     I  should  also  like  to  report 


that  a  new  Interest  Group  on  Music  and  Piano 
Technology  was  established  this  spring,  by 
petition  of  over  50  bona  fide  members  of  the 
Association,  in  accordance  with  present  By-law 
provisions. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Braille  Authority, 
appointed  jointly  by  the  Presidents  of  the 
AAWB  and  AAIB,  has  been  able  to  bring  to 
culmination  two  new  codes — one  covering 
Textbook  Format  and  Techniques  and  the 
other  a  revision  of  the  "Nemeth  Code  of 
Braille  Mathematics  and  Scientific  Notation." 
With  more  than  18,000  blind  students  of  less 
than  college  grade  now  being  educated  in  the 
United  States,  the  need  for  standardized  pre- 
sentations of  Braille  textbook  materials  has 
become  overwhelming.  Similarly,  the  Nemeth 
Code  of  Mathematics,  which  has  been  in 
official  use  since  1952,  has  long  been  in  need 
of  revision  and  expansion.  The  Braille  Au- 
thority and  its  advisory  committees  have  been 
working  on  these  problems  for  the  past  four 
to  five  years,  and  will  present  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  Association  on  Wednesday 
morning  for  adoption.  In  the  meantime, 
copies  of  the  two  codes,  in  both  Braille  and 
ink  print,  are  available  for  examination  by 
members  of  the  Association,  and  there  will  be 
an  open  forum  discussion  by  those  interested 
on  Tuesday  evening.  Both  codes  have  been 
approved  by  the  AAIB  in  its  convention  last 
month  at  Perkins,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  AAWB  will  concur  as  well.  I  should  also 
like  to  announce  at  this  time  that,  through  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration,  a 
grant  of  $25,500  has  been  made  to  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  which 
is  putting  up  some  matching  funds  of  its 
own,  to  cover  the  typesetting  and  plate  costs 
of  the  two  codes  in  both  ink  print  and  Braille, 
plus  50  per  cent  of  the  printing  and  binding 
costs  of  the  first  editions.  Upon  official  adop- 
tion of  these  codes  by  the  AAWB,  it  will  then 
be  possible  for  the  APH  to  start  immediately 
on  their  publication,  with  a  view  to  making 
them  available  by  January  1,   1965. 
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Turning  now  to  general  accomplishments, 
this  year,  for  the  first  time,  an  abbreviated 
form  of  Proceedings  of  the  1963  Conven- 
tion was  supplied  to  the  membership.  This 
publication  contained  only  the  official  busi- 
ness and  activities  of  the  Seattle  Convention, 
plus  the  lists  of  officers.  Board  of  Direaors, 
standing  committees,  etc.,  the  Constitution 
and  By-laws,  Code  of  Ethics,  Statement  of 
Policy  of  the  AAWB,  and  the  Membership 
Roster  for  1963.  No  papers  of  the  Conven- 
tion were  included.  Instead,  the  money  which 
would  have  been  used  to  put  out  a  large 
Proceedings  was  used  to  pay  for  the  printing 
and  binding  of  BLINDNESS — 1964,  copies  of 
which  have  also  been  received  by  all  mem- 
bers. Blindness — 1964  is  designed  as  a  high 
calibre,  strictly  professional  publication,  to  be 
issued  annually  by  the  Association,  and  to  con- 
sist of  definitive  articles  on  specific  subjects, 
written  by  recognized  experts  in  particular 
facets  of  work  for  the  blind.  The  cost  of 
compiling  and  editing  this  material  for  1964 
was  underwritten  by  a  VRA  grant.  The 
actual  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  an 
Editorial  Board  appointed  by  your  President, 
and  consisting  of:  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Mrs. 
Mary  K.  Bauman,  Dr.  Marceline  E.  Jacques, 
Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Dr.  Norman  M. 
Yoder,  and  myself  as  Chairman,  plus  Miss 
Isabella  S.  Diamond  as  Principal  Consultant 
and  Dr.  Gordon  B.  Connor  as  Editor.  It  is 
the  hope  of  your  Editorial  Board  that  VRA 
will  continue  support  of  this  publication  a 
little  longer  until  the  AAWB  itself  is  able 
to  underwrite  the  full  cost  of  the  annual  pub- 
lication on  Blindness. 

In  addition  to  the  VRA  grant  for  the  an- 
nual, I  should  also  like  to  bring  the  Associa- 
tion up  to  date  on  the  two  current  over-all 
projects  the  AAWB  has  been  conducting  un- 
der VRA  grants,  namely,  "A  Solution  to  the 
Problem  of  Preserving  and  Circulating  Lit- 
erature Concerning  Blindness"  (the  so-called 
Library  Project)  and  the  "Teaching  Grant  in 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind."  The  Library 
Project  is  designed  to  include  a  compilation 
of  an  annotated  and  historical  bibliography  on 
the  world-wide  development  of  mankind's  at- 
titude toward  and  care  of  the  blind.  To  date, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Isabella  S.  Dia- 
mond, an  open-end  classified  catalog  of  over 


4,000  cards  has  been  developed,  and  100  sets 
have  been  duplicated  and  are  available  for 
purchase.  These  cards  can  be  fitted  into  any 
library  catalog,  can  be  reproduced  as  often  as 
desired,  and  can  easily  be  kept  up-to-date. 
The  unusual  and  historical  items  carry  an  in- 
dication of  their  present  location,  so  that  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  for  borrowing  on 
inter-library  loan,  either  in  the  United  States 
or  abroad.  Research  has  been  done  in  France, 
England  and  Italy,  and  is  now  going  on  in 
Israel,  not  to  mention  at  the  Perkins  and 
American  Foundation  Libraries  of  Blindiana, 
and  other  libraries  in  this  country,  such  as  the 
Pius  XII  Library  in  St.  Louis  which  has  micro- 
film copies  of  many  of  the  holdings  of  the 
Vatican  Library  in  Rome. 

In  September,  1962,  the  AAWB  received  a 
grant  from  VRA  to  investigate  means  by 
which  information  about  blindness  could  be 
made  more  readily  available  to  workers  in  the 
field  of  blindness,  as  well  as  workers  in  the 
helping  disciplines  which  include  blind  persons 
among  their  clientele.  As  part  of  this  study,  the 
AAWB  called  an  ad  hoc  advisory  committee 
of  persons  knowledgeable  in  the  fields  of 
blindness  and  rehabilitation.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  this  group  met  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  August  27,  1963,  to  consider  a  number  of 
proposals  concerned  with  these  problems.  As 
a  result  of  its  discussions,  the  ad  hoc  advisory 
committee  made  the  following  three  recom- 
mendations : 

1.  That  an  annual  publication,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  AAWB,  he  initiated.  The 
possible  purposes  of  this  publication,  which 
would  have  some  of  the  features  of  a  source 
book  and  annual  review,  would  be  to  as- 
semble important  articles  on  blindness  which 
are  not  presently  easily  available;  to  commis- 
sion articles  on  specific  topics  by  authorities 
in  the  field  of  blindness;  and  to  review  the 
professional  literature  related  to  blindness  and 
rehabilitation. 

2.  That  the  AAWB  establish  a  study  group 
on  blindness  whose  function  would  be  to  draw 
up  a  statement  on  the  needs  of  blind  persons, 
emphasizing  those  needs  which  are  unique  to 
the  blind  and  can  only  be  met  by  persons 
specifically  trained  and  experienced  in  under- 
standing and  serving  these  needs,  as  well  as 
those  physical,  social,  and  psychological  needs 
which  blind  persons  share  with  others  who 
are  subject  to  the  stresses  resulting  from  seri- 
ous physiological  loss  and  its  rarnifications. 
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3.  That  the  AAWB  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  establish  a  number  of  regional  teams  of 
specialists  in  the  field  of  blindness,  whose  func- 
tion would  be  to  present  a  series  of  seminars 
or  workshops  on  blindness.  The  teams  would 
present  their  material  to  professional  schools 
training  teachers,  nurses,  rehabilitation  coun- 
selors, social  workers,  medical  students,  and 
other  specialists,  whose  work  relates  to  the 
care  and  rehabilitation  of  blind  persons;  to 
large  institutions  or  professional  groups  who 
serve  the  blind,  such  as  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion installations,  local  medical  associations, 
local  professional  groups  of  teachers,  rehabili- 
tation personnel,  social  workers,  and  other  in- 
terested groups;  as  well  as  to  workers  in  agen- 
cies established  specifically  to  serve  blind 
clients. 

Of  these  three  objectives,  one  has  already 
been  accomplished — the  publication  of  BLIND- 
NESS— 1964.  A  beginning  has  been  made  on 
Objective  No.  3,  in  that  Dr.  Connor  with 
others  has  been  able  to  conduct  a  number  of 
seminars  at  universities  and  other  facilities  of 
training  or  education,  as  well  as  professional 
groups  offering  rehabilitation  services  of  vary- 
ing degrees.  The  fundamental  study  group  on 
blindness  has  made  some  progress.  However, 
application  for  a  renewal  grant  is  in  process, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  effective  advancement  of 
both  Objectives  No.  2  and  No.  3  can  be  ac- 
complished during  the  next  year. 


Having  brought  the  membership  up  to  date 
on  what  has  happened  during  the  past  year, 
I  should  now  like  to  indulge  in  the  presiden- 
tial prerogative  of  expounding  a  bit  of  phi- 
losophy. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  there  is  a  simi- 
larity in  the  meeting  of  the  AAWB  this  year 
and  the  last  time  it  met  in  New  York  in 
1931.  If  my  memory  is  correct,  the  AAWB 
convened  in  April  of  1931  just  prior  to  the 
World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind, 
both  of  which  convocations  were  held  in  the 
same  hotel,  then  known  as  the  Hotel  Penn- 
sylvania. This  year's  meeting  of  the  AAWB 
will  conclude  with  the  opening  of  the  Third 
Quinquennial  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  on  Friday  of 
this  week.  Although  one  or  two  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Council  will  be  held  at  the  United 
Nations,  World  Council  Headquarters  will  be 
located  here  in  the  Statler-Hilton. 


As  I  look  around,  I  do  not  see  too  many 
people  who  also  attended  the  1931  AAWB 
and  World  Conferences.  I  personally  have 
clear  memories  of  both,  for  I  was  then  a 
young  secretary  at  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  assigned  to  the  manager  of  that 
World  Conference.  One  important  difference 
to  me  personally  between  the  meetings  this 
year  and  those  of  1931  is  that,  then,  my 
father  was  Immediate  Past-President  of  the 
AAIB  and  also  one  of  the  twenty-odd  Ameri- 
can delegates  to  the  World  Conference,  while 
this  year  you  have  given  me  the  honor  of 
the  presidency  of  the  AAWB  and  also  of 
being  one  of  the  six  American  delegates  to 
the  World  Council  Assembly. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  another  similarity 
between  then  and  now,  but  I  hope,  with  a 
difference.  The  1931  AAWB  Convention  was 
fraught  with  fervid  disagreements  between  the 
conferees.  Two  years  later,  the  1933  Conven- 
tion in  Richmond  erupted  into  a  Donnybrook. 
You  will  not  find  these  facts  in  so  many  words 
in  the  PROCEEDINGS  of  that  year  (such  august 
publications  rightly  do  not  record  these 
events ) ,  but  if  you  will  read  with  discern- 
ment the  Proceedings  for  the  years  before, 
during,  and  after,  perhaps  you  can  envisage 
what  happened.  What  provoked  the  incident 
was  political  maneuverings  by  individuals  and 
cliques  for  personal  advantage  and  prestige. 
Those  of  you  who  remember  that  convention 
and  those  which  followed  will  also  remember 
the  rife  factionalism  which  continued  to 
plague  our  Association,  and,  I  am  afraid,  still 
lives  on  today. 

I  have  not  brought  up  this  unpleasant  inci- 
dent (which  might  better  be  forgotten)  with- 
out a  purpose.  Neither  have  I  aired  it  out 
of  a  desire  and  opportunity  to  deliver  a  per- 
sonal lecture  to  particular  individuals  or  or- 
ganizations. My  only  reason  in  mentioning 
the  matter  was  because  I  feel  that  the  faction- 
alism and  personal  feuding  engendered  so 
long  ago  still  exists  in  work  for  the  blind  in 
undue  proportion  today,  and  in  the  face  of 
situations  which  we,  as  workers  for  the  blind, 
can  ill-aflford  to  ignore.  How  we  meet  these 
situations  depends  entirely  on  our  ability  as 
members  of  the  AAWB,  as  individuals,  and 
as  agencies  to  overcome  our  long-imbred  feel- 
ings of  antagonism  towards  and  suspicion  of 
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each  other  and  of  other  associations  for  and 
of  the  blind,  as  well  as  an  apparently  in- 
satiable need  of  certain  agencies  to  have  top 
rank  in  the  "pecking  order." 

And  what  are  these  situations?  The  two 
to  which  I  would  like  to  call  attention  at  this 
time  are:  (1)  A  threat  from  without;  and 
(2)  finances.  I  shall  speak  to  the  threat  from 
without  first.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the 
truth  is  that  public  interest,  including  Govern- 
ment support,  in  the  special  problems  of 
blindness  and  work  for  blind  people  is  rapidly 
being  overshadowed  by  a  feeling  that  help 
for  all  the  handicapped — not  only  the  blind, 
but  the  deaf,  the  crippled,  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, the  mentally  retarded,  the  aging,  and 
so  on — should  be  merged  into  a  single  inte- 
grated effort.  If  you  think  this  attitude  is  not 
going  to  affect  our  work,  let  me  point  out  a 
few  small  items  which  should  bring  the  situa- 
tion into  sharp  focus  for  you. 

Several  times  lately,  the  Department  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  has  questioned  why  the  blind 
should  get  an  income  tax  deduction  of  $600 
a  year  when  no  other  handicapped  groups  do. 
Again,  just  this  last  year,  there  was  a  bill 
before  Congress  asking  that  the  provision  of 
recorded  books  and  materials,  now  available 
only  to  the  blind  through  the  Division  for 
the  Blind  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  be  ex- 
tended to  quadriplegics  and,  foreseeably,  to 
other  individuals  with  physical  handicaps 
which  make  turning  a  page  of  a  book  or  read- 
ing with  the  eyes  impossible  for  any  length  of 
time.  Now,  no  one  of  us  wishes  to  deprive 
other  handicapped  people  of  the  advantages 
now  available  to  the  blind.  But  do  you  realize 
what  the  extension  of  a  tax  deduction  to  all 
types  of  handicapped  people  could  do  the 
Federal  tax  structure?  Apparently,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Revenue  does.  Or  do  you 
realize  how  many,  many  more  handicapped 
people  there  are  who  are  not  blind  but  who 
could  use  Talking  Books  to  advantage,  and 
what  this  could  mean  to  the  present  library 
service  for  the  blind  if  other  handicapped 
readers  were  given  the  same  benefits  without 
many,  many  times  more  proportionate  in- 
creases in  financial  underwriting  of  such  a 
service,  not  only  at  the  Federal,  but  State  and 
local  levels? 

The  above  are  special  and  unique  ben^ts 


now  enjoyed  by  blind  people.  But  what  about 
the  possibilities  of  rehabilitation  and  social 
services  being  combined  into  single  large 
agencies  serving  all  the  handicapped,  where 
the  blind  become  the  smallest  minority  in 
numbers,  and  their  special  needs  are  lost  in  an 
overwhelming  effort  to  help  all  the  handi- 
capped? 

If  you  think  I  am  an  alarmist,  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  am  not.  Anyone  who  deals  with 
legislation  in  the  Congress  today  knows  what 
I  am  talking  about,  and  anyone  who  has 
friends  in  the  general  social  work  field  has 
run  up  against  the  cry,  "Why  do  the  blind 
always  get  everything,  and  the  rest  of  us  so 
little?"  My  answer  to  the  latter  is  that  we 
have  been  the  pioneers  in  social  legislation  for 
handicapped  persons.  I  cannot  begrudge  our 
social  work  friends  their  envy,  but  I  also 
know  that  they  are  digging  in  to  obtain  their 
just  dues,  too.  I  also  recognize  that  there  is 
a  very  real  appeal  in  orderly  procedures  which 
discard  the  categorical  approach  and  provide 
generalized  services  to  all.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  beautiful  theory,  thought  up  pri- 
marily, I  feel,  by  those  with  what  I  call  the 
"bookkeeping  mind,"  but  it  does  not  take  into 
account  the  specialized  needs  of  a  minority 
group  of  individuals,  which  in  our  case  is 
blind  people. 

And  "so  what?  '  you  ask.  Well,  the  "so 
what"  is  simply  this:  If  we  cannot  cease  to 
air  our  bickerings  in  public,  and  particularly 
our  differences  of  opinion  about  the  best  ap- 
proach to  our  problems  before  Congress,  we 
can  only  hope  for  an  immediate  and  rapid 
decline  in  the  services  we  can  offer  blind 
people.  These  services  cost  money,  and  we 
have  only  two  sources  for  these  funds — pri- 
vate charity  and  public  tax  funds,  be  the  latter 
Federal,  State,  or  local.  We  must,  perforce, 
get  ourselves  into  a  position  where  we  present 
a  united  front  at  all  times.  For  there  are 
special  needs  which  must  be  provided  for 
blind  people,  and  special  services  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  see  that  they  receive. 

And  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  AAWB? 
I  should  like  to  counter  this  question  with 
one  of  my  own.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
AAWB?  According  to  our  statement  of  prin- 
ciples and  policies  adopted  by  the  membership 
in  1962,  the  AAWB  "considers  itself  a  social 
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action  organization."  No  doubt  the  term 
"social  action"  means  many  things  to  many 
people.  However,  there  is  inherent  in  the 
term  a  certain  over-all  agreement  by  the 
AAWB  membership  on  procedures  and  prin- 
ciples of  action  in  presenting  our  beliefs  and 
desires  to  the  public  and  to  the  Government. 
It  does  not  allow  for  a  disorganizing  faction- 
alism within  the  Association.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not  preclude  the  right  of  in- 
dividuals to  their  own  personal  convictions  on 
matters  of  policy  and  procedure.  Workers  for 
the  blind  have  been  accused  for  years  of 
being  "rugged  individualists."  Personally,  I 
resent  that  this  epithet  has  long  since  been 
turned  into  an  invective,  because  I  think  it 
should  often  be  considered  a  real  compliment. 
Certainly,  work  for  blind  people  is  about  as 
individual  as  can  be,  and  certainly,  also,  it 
takes  a  real  ruggedness  to  accomplish  our 
tasks.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that,  in 
our  zeal  for  professional  recognition  of  our  in- 
dividual disciplines  and/or  agencies,  we  should 
have  the  right,  bit  by  bit,  to  break  down  work 
for  the  blind  into  splinter  groups,  without  re- 
gard for  or  understanding  of  the  total  over-all 
program,  or  that  personal  or  agency  power 
should  be  injected  into  the  situation.  As  a 
warning,  may  I  say  that  personal  prestige  and 
splinter  groups  are  natural  soul  mates,  and 
both  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  If  this 
condition  continues  to  exist,  we  cannot  hope, 
as  a  field  of  endeavor,  and  as  an  Association 
dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  work  for  the 
blind,  to  long  maintain  our  present  strong 
position  of  developing  and  maintaining  the 
special  services  required  for  blind  people.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  may  have  already  lost 
our  position. 

This  leads  me  to  our  other  problem,  namely, 
finances.  I  wonder  just  how  many  of  the 
members  of  the  AAWB  realize  what  it  costs 
to  put  on  a  convention,  not  to  mention  run- 
ning a  national  office  and  underwriting  the 
other  expenses  of  an  association  such  as  ours. 
Let  me  assure  you  "it  ain't  hay." 

Do  you  realize  that  when  an  agency  or 
city  proffers  an  invitation  to  our  Association 
to  hold  a  convention  in  their  city  they  will 
be  asked  to  put  up  not  less  than  $4,000.00  in 
cold  cash  to  cover  Association  expenses,  not  to 
mention  incidentals  of  time  and  work  of  their 


employees  in  making  things  go.  How  many 
agencies  have  this  kind  of  money  for  what 
is  supposed  to  be  a  "shot  in  the  arm"  for 
their  local  services  in  the  way  of  publicity 
to  the  public? 

Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  run  an 
efficient  and  effective  central  office  of  an  as- 
sociation which  believes  it  represents  the  na- 
tional viewpoint  of  all  work  for  the  blind? 
For  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  next  De- 
cember 31st,  your  Board  budgeted  a  total  of 
$35,915,  out  of  which  $7,000  was  allocated 
to  cover  the  costs  of  sending  the  Outlook, 
1963  Proceedings,  Blindness — 1964,  and 
the  News  and  Views  Letters  to  each  mem- 
ber, while  another  $2,550  was  set  aside  for 
expenses  of  your  President  and  of  the  Advi- 
sory Committees  of  the  Braille  Authority  (not 
the  Braille  Authority  itself,  the  expenses  of 
whose  three  members  are  paid  by  their  em- 
ploying agencies).  The  remaining  $26,365  is 
being  used  to  pay  for  salaries,  rent,  utilities, 
postage  and  freight,  travel,  furniture  and 
equipment,  insurance  and  the  myriad  of  other 
expenses  which  are  required  in  conducting  an 
office.  However,  against  this  budget  of  nearly 
$36,000,  direct  income  for  the  Association 
was  estimated  at  only  $28,425 — a  deficit  of 
$7,490.  This  deficit  can  be  covered  by  a 
credit  balance  of  some  $7,500  with  which  we 
started  the  year.  In  addition,  the  Association 
receives  so-called  "bread-and-butter  money" 
from  the  various  VRA  grants  which  cover 
part  of  the  rent,  public  utilities,  salaries  of 
the  Executive  Secretary  and  clerical  help,  etc., 
in  payment  for  the  services  of  the  AAWB 
for  conducting  the  projects.  This  still  is  a  very 
bleak  picture,  because  it  means  that  the  As- 
sociation is  not  self-sustaining,  and  must  de- 
pend upon  subsidies  from  agencies  for  the 
blind  (currently  about  $12,000  per  year)  as 
well  as  payment  for  services  to  VRA  projects. 

I  have  given  you  the  above  figures  so  that 
the  entire  membership  may  be  aware  of  the 
financial  problems  facing  your  Association. 
Actually,  to  be  able  to  do  the  kind  of  job 
we  should  be  doing  we  should  have  an  annual 
income  of  between  $50,000  and  $60,000. 
But  if  we  cannot  even  get  our  present  level 
of  operations  as  an  association  on  a  credit 
basis,  we  can  shortly  expect  to  become  an  or- 
ganization  of   very   minor   importance.      And 
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that  time  is  not  far  off  unless  something 
radical   happens   soon. 

On  the  premise  that  "misery  loves  com- 
pany," I  think  I  should  report  to  you  that 
our  sister  association,  the  AAIB,  is  facing  the 
same  dilemma.  One  of  their  proposals  to 
eke  out  their  present  income  is  to  set  annual 
dues  on  the  basis  of  the  salary  earned  by  each 
member,  using  $10  per  year  as  a  lower  limit. 
They  have  not  actually  adopted  such  a  pro- 
cedure, but  I  can  foresee  a  rush  to  pay  life 
memberships  at  $200  each,  which  would  only 
compound  the  problem  in  the  long  run,  as 
expenses  continue  to  increase  in  our  present 
economy. 

What  then  is  the  answer?  We  can  en- 
deavor to  obtain  many  times  more  members, 
which  is  not  easy.  Mr.  Brown  and  Dr. 
Salmon  can  tell  you  the  efforts  they  expended 
this  year  in  increasing  our  individual  and 
agency  memberships  to  their  present  high 
levels.  We  can  go  after  donations  from  in- 
dividuals and  foundations,  but  this  is  not  likely 
to  be  too  successful.  Foundations  are  not  in- 
terested in  putting  up  funds  for  current  oper- 
ating expenses.  We  can  hope  and  pray  for 
a  windfall  of  a  couple  of  million  dollars  for 
an  endowment,  the  income  from  which  would 
tide  us  over,  but  again  such  an  event  is  not 
likely.  We  can  try  to  obtain  more  and  big- 
ger projects  from  such  agencies  as  VRA  or 
foundations,  but  this  is  an  unrealistic  means 
of  paying  our  way.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best 
things  would  be  to  face  the  situation  squarely 
that  there  is  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort 


on  the  part  of  both  the  AAWB  and  AAIB 
as  separate  organizations,  and  try  to  see  if  we 
cannot  get  together.  On  this  basis  we  could 
pool  our  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  a  single 
central  office,  with  only  one  Executive  Secre- 
tary, plus  avoiding  other  duplications  of  op- 
eration of  two  separate  associations.  This  is  a 
suggestion  which  I  hear  from  many  sides,  al- 
though I  do  not  believe  it  has  been  discussed 
with  the  AAIB,  but  to  me  it  has  real  merit. 
Certainly,  neither  the  AAWB  nor  the  AAIB 
can  afford  to  permit  the  demise  of  the  two 
associations  which  can  speak  officially  for  pro- 
fessional workers  for  the  blind  and  thereby 
leave  the  leadership  of  our  whole  field  to 
well-heeled  private  and  Government  agencies 
with  their  own  vested  interests.  I  therefore 
urge  that  every  member  of  the  Association 
consider  seriously  the  problems  I  have  raised, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  find  some  way  out  of 
the  present  situation. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  it  has  been  no 
pleasure  to  me  personally  to  have  to  bring  a 
report  of  this  kind  to  you.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion, however,  that  it  is  high  time  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  was  made  clearly  aware 
of  the  facts.  We  have  got  to  make  up  our 
minds  where  we  should  be  heading,  and  each 
one  of  us  take  responsibility  that  we  fulfill 
these  goals.  If  we  do  not,  we  will  shortly 
find  ourselves  with  a  has-been  association,  or 
even  no  association  at  all,  to  provide  the  pub- 
lic forum  which  is  a  fundamental  necessity 
of  a  strong,  representative  and  effective  pro- 
fession. 
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The  Thirty-Eighth  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
convened  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  Monday, 
July  27,  1964. 

The  three  General  Sessions  of  the  Con- 
vention were  programmed  around  the  theme 
"What  of  the  Future?".  Additionally,  meet- 
ings were  held  by  the  Supervisors  of  Home 
Teachers.  Reports  on  the  Technical  Develop- 
ments in  Program  of  Library  of  Congress  and 
Commission  on  Standards  and  Accreditation  of 
Services  for  the  Blind  were  presented  on 
Monday  evening,  July  27th,  and  Thursday 
afternoon,  July  30th,  respectively.  The  Alfred 
Allen  Award  Membership  Luncheon  and  the 
Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  Ban- 
quet were  held  respectively  at  noon,  Tues- 
day, July  28th,  and  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, July  30th. 

Meetings  of  the  six  Special  Interest  Groups 
were  held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons 
with  several  of  the  Groups  holding  two  ses- 
sions. The  attendance  was  exceptionally  large 
at  all  the  meetings.  The  Music  Group  also 
held  its  meeting  on  Monday  night.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  special  interest  programs,  elec- 
tions were  held  for  officers  (Chairman  and 
Secretary)  for  1964-1965,  and  Group  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  General  Program  Com- 
mittee for  the   1965   Convention. 

The  three  Business  Sessions  of  the  member- 
ship were  held  on  the  mornings  of  July  28th, 
29th  and  30th,  as  follows: 

First  Business  Session 

This  session,  chaired  by  Miss  Marjorie 
Hooper,  consisted  of  the  reports  of  the  Home 
Teacher  Certification  Committee,  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  and  Necrology  Committee. 
These  reports  were  duly  adopted. 

Second  Business  Session 

The  Second  Business  Session  was  chaired  by 
Miss  Marjorie  Hooper.     Reports  of  the  Ethics 


Committee     and     the     AAWB-AAIB     Braille 

Authority  were  presented  and  adopted  as  read. 

Third   Business   Session 

The  Third  Business  Session,  chaired  by  the 
President,  consisted  of  reports  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Structure  and  Regionalization,  Reso- 
lutions Committee,  Report  of  the  Treasurer 
and  Report  of  Board  of  Directors,  all  of  which 
were  duly  adopted  as  presented. 

The  second  part  of  the  session  consisted  of 
the  election  of  Officers,  Board  Members,  and 
two  members  of  the  Ethics  Committee. 

In  accordance  with  constitutional  provision, 
Mr.   Jake  Jacobson,   Chairman   of  the  Nomi- 
nations   Committee,    presented    the    following 
slate  of  Officers  and  Board  Members: 
Dr.   Norman   M.   Yoder,   President-elect 
George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Corporate  Secretary 
Mrs.  Sidney  E.  Pollack,  Corporate  Treasurer 
Mrs.  Mary  K.   Bauman,  Board  Member — 

3  years 
M.  Robert  Barnett,  Board  Member — 3  years 
Herbert  R.  Brown,  Board  Member — 3  years 
Russell    C.    Williams,    Board    Member — 3 

years 
It  was  noted  that  Dr.  Douglas  C.  Mac- 
Farland,  current  President-elect  would  auto- 
matically succeed  to  the  presidency  for  the 
1964-1965  year.  There  being  no  nominations 
from  the  floor  for  either  Officers  or  Board 
Members,  all  nominees  were  elected  to  their 
respective  positions  as  presented  on  the  slate. 
On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Miss 
Hooper  presented  the  name  of  Mr.  McAllister 
Upshaw  for  election  to  the  Ethics  Committee 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  the  name  of  Mr. 
William  O.  McGill  to  succeed  Mr.  Jahoda, 
who  had  resigned,  for  two  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Ethics  Committee.  Upon  motion  duly 
seconded,  Mr.  Upshaw  and  Mr.  McGill  were 
elected. 

The  Convention  concluded  with  a  joint 
session   of  AAWB   and   WCWB   held  at  the 
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United  Nations  Building  on  Friday,  July  31st, 
at  which  Dr.  Douglas  C.  MacFarland  pre- 
sented to  Miss  Hooper  a  Past-President's  gavel. 
There  being  no  response  to  a  request  to  the 
floor  for  new  business,  Miss  Hooper  presented 
the  Officers  and  Board  Members  for  the  com- 
ing year  and  declared  the  Convention  ad- 
journed until   the   1965   session   scheduled  to 


be   held   in   Denver,   Colorado. 

The  meeting  was  followed  by  a  joint  recep- 
tion in  honor  of  Miss  Marjorie  Hooper,  Presi- 
dent of  AAWB,  and  Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  Presi- 
dent of  WCWB. 

George  Werntz,  Jr. 
Corporate  Secretary 


REPORTS  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  TREASURER 

AND 
STANDING  AND  CONVENTION  COMMITTEES 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Gordon  B.  Connor,  Ed.D.,  Executive  Secretary,  AAWB 


In  presenting  this  report  of  your  Board  of 
Directors,  I  shall  attempt  to  avoid  areas  which 
overlap  and  duplicate  reports  of  other  com- 
mittees. 

During  the  past  year  your  Board  met  four 
times. 

The  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
the  board  and  providing  for  fiscal  continuity 
was  held  in  Seattle,  Washington,  on  July  25, 
1963.  At  this  time  the  Board  elected  Mr. 
Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Norman  M. 
Yoder  as  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  President  and  Executive  Secre- 
tary were  named  as  delegates  to  WCWB. 
President  Hooper  was  requested  to  remain  as 
a  delegate  to  WCWB  through  the  coming  As- 
sembly. 

The  Board  met  again  on  November  7  and 
8,  1963,  in  Washington,  D.C.  At  this  meet- 
ing there  was  a  thorough  review  of  the  critical 
financial  status  of  the  Association.  The  pro- 
posed budget  was  reviewed  and  accepted.  The 
Board  reviewed  and  approved  the  development 
of  the  two  AAWB-VRA  projects  and  the  plans 
of  the  AAWB-AAIB  Braille  Authority. 

The  Board  met  again  in  Washington,  D.C, 
on  May  18,  1964.  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  meeting  was  Board  reaction  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Structure  and  Regionali- 
zation.  You  have  already  reacted  to  the  re- 
port of  this  committee  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  final  meeting  of  this  Board  was  Mon- 
day, July  27,  1964,  here  in  New  York.  In- 
cluded in  the  business  of  this  meeting  was  a 


decision  by  the  Board  that  the  Association 
convene  in  Pittsburgh  in  1966.  Future  con- 
vention sites  are: 

1965 — Denver,  Colorado 

1966 — Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

1967 — not  selected 

1968 — Toronto,  Canada 

Further  business  of  this  Board  meeting  in- 
volved review  and  approval  of  the  renewal  of 
AAWB-VRA  Project  #385-63. 


In  September,  1962,  the  Association  re- 
ceived a  grant  from  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Administration  to  investigate  means  by 
which  information  about  blindness  could  be 
made  more  readily  available  to  workers  in  the 
field  of  blindness,  as  well  as  workers  in  agen- 
cies which  include  blind  persons  among  their 
clientele.  As  part  of  this  study,  AAWB  estab- 
lished an  ad  hoc  advisory  committee  of  per- 
sons knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  blindness 
and  related  services.  The  first  meeting  of  this 
group  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  on 
August  27,  1963,  to  consider  a  number  of 
proposals    concerned    with   this   problem. 

As  a  result  of  its  discussions,  the  Ad  Hoc 
Advisory  Committee  made  the  following 
recommendations : 

I 

"That  an  annual  publication  under  the  aus- 
pices of  AAWB  be  initiated.  The  purposes 
of  this  publication,  which  would  have  some 
of  the  features  of  a  source  book  afid  annual 
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review,  would  be  to  assemble  important 
articles  on  blindness  which  are  not  presently 
easily  available;  to  commission  articles  on 
specific  topics  by  authorities  in  the  field  of 
blindness;  and  to  review  the  professional 
literature  related  to  blindness  and  rehabilita- 
tion. The  first  issue  should  be  published  in 
1964." 

An  Editorial  Board  was  appointed.  The 
Board  consists  of  the  following  persons: 

Miss   Marjorie   S.   Hooper,   Chairman;    Braille 
&   Large   Type    Editor,   American    Printing 
House  for  the  Blind 
Mr.    M.    Robert   Barnett,    Executive    Director, 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
Mrs.    Mary   K.    Bauman,    Psychologist   &   Co- 
Director,  Personnel  Research  and  Guidance 
Center 
Marceline  E.  Jaques,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Rehabili- 
tation   Counseling   Training   Program,   The 
University  of  Buffalo 
Berthold    Lowenfeld,    Ph.D.,     Superintendent, 

California  School  for  the  Blind 
Norman     M.     Yoder,    Ph.D.,    Commissioner, 

Pennsylvania  Office  for  the  Blind 
Miss  Isabella  S.  Diamond,  Principal  Consultant 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Remer,  Consultant 

The  Editorial  Board  met  on  December  13, 
1963.  At  this  meeting  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  AAWB  was  appointed  Editor  of  the  annual 
which  was  given  the  title  BLINDNESS — 1964. 
The  deadline  for  publication  was  set  at  July 
1,  1964. 

It  was  decided  that  3,000  copies  would  be 
made  available  to  the  membership  of  AAWB, 
the  delegates  to  the  1964  Quinquennial  As- 
sembly of  the  World  Council  for  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  Blind,  universities,  agencies  and 
libraries.  Topics  for  nine  articles  were  pro- 
posed and  discussed  with  consideration  of  po- 
tential authors.  Authors  were  commissioned 
to  develop  the  proposed  papers.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  the  Editorial  Board  that  the 
annual  should  be  a  highly  professional  journal. 
Copyright  will  be  held  by  AAWB.  The 
Library  of  Congress  card  catalogue  number  is 
64-24006.  The  Editorial  Board  met  again  on 
April  10,  1964,  and  reviewed  submitted  manu- 
scripts. Of  the  nine  manuscripts  reviewed, 
seven  were  accepted. 

The  Editorial  Board  then  considered  con- 
tend for  Blindness — 1965.  Sixteen  potential 
ardcles  Were  discussed. 


II 

"That  AAWB  establish  a  study  group  on 
blindness  whose  function  would  be  to  draw  up 
a  statement  on  the  needs  of  blind  persons, 
emphasizing  those  needs  which  are  unique  to 
blind  people  and  can  only  be  met  by  persons 
specifically  trained  and  experienced  in  under- 
standing and  serving  these  needs,  as  well  as 
those  physical,  social,  and  psychological  needs 
which  blind  persons  share  with  others  who  are 
subject  to  the  stresses  resulting  from  serious 
physiological   loss   and   its   ramifications." 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Advisory 
Committee  was  established  as  the  study  group 
to  draw  up  the  statement.  This  study  group 
has  made  considerable  progress  toward  draw- 
ing up  the  statement.  This  is  a  unique  way 
to  get  at  needed  areas  of  program  develop- 
ment starting  with  individual  needs  such  as 
mobility,  preparation  for  and  adjustment  to 
college  in  terms  of  problems  specific  to  blind- 
ness, needs  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  young- 
sters and  the  like,  and  projecting  these  needs 
against  present  ability  to  meet  them.  Five 
meetings  of  this  study  group  are  planned  dur- 
ing the  project  year.  At  the  close  of  the  proj- 
ect year,  the  statement  will  be  available  for 
distribution. 

Ill 

"That  the  AAWB  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  establish  a  number  of  regional  teams  of 
specialists  in  the  field  of  blindness,  whose 
function  would  be  to  present  a  series  of  semi- 
nars or  workshops  on  blindness.  The  teams 
would  present  their  material  to  professional 
schools  training  teachers,  nurses,  rehabilita- 
tion counselors,  social  workers,  medical  stu- 
dents, and  other  specialists,  whose  work  re- 
lates to  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  blind 
persons;  to  large  institutions  or  professional 
groups  who  serve  blind  people,  such  as  Veter- 
ans Administration  installations,  local  medical 
associations,  local  professional  groups  of  teach- 
ers, rehabilitation  personnel,  social  workers 
and  other  interested  groups,  as  well  as  to 
workers  in  agencies  established  specifically  to 
serve  blind  clients." 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Advisory 
Committee  was  established  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  lecture  demonstration  pro- 
gram.    The  committee  proposed  that  lecture 
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demonstrations  be  undertaken  on  a  pilot  basis 
in  three  areas  as  follows:  Metropolitan  Boston, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  John  Eichorn; 
Metropolitan  Pittsburgh,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  William  Gallagher;  and  Metropolitan 
Chicago,  under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
Donald  Blasch. 

This  Committee  felt  the  need  to  work  close- 
ly with  the  committee  drawing  up  a  compre- 
hensive statement  about  the  specific  needs  of 
blind  persons.  In  seeking  unanimity  of  pre- 
sentation of  wholesome  information  about 
blindness,  the  consensus  of  the  committee  was 
that  such  lecture  demonstrations  should  in- 
clude: 

a.  Information  concerning  the  definition  of 
blindness,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  many 
blind  persons  can  see,  although  not  well. 

b.  General  information  about  the  causes 
and  prevalence  of  blindness. 

c.  Information  about  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  congentially  blind,  the  adventitiously 
blinded,  the  partially  sighted  and  the  aged 
blind. 

d.  Cultural  constructs  such  as  the  beggar, 
the  genius,  and  automatic  sensory  compensa- 
tion. 

e.  The  action,  reaction  and  interaction  be- 
tween blind  persons,  family  and  community. 

f.  Responsibility  of  blind  persons. 

g.  Education. 

h.    Rehabilitation. 

The  Committee  planned  to  meet  after  sev- 
eral lecture  demonstration  programs  had  been 
conducted  in  the  proposed  areas,  for  recapitu- 
lation, mutual  reaction,  evaluation  and  neces- 
sary refining.  At  least  two  lecture  demon- 
strations were  carried  out  in  each  of  the 
planned  areas  and  a  subsequent  meeting  at- 
tempted to  refine  and  standardize  procedures 
while  allowing  room  for  flexibility  for  various 
audiences  and  avoiding  sterility  of  presenta- 
tion. 

The  Committee  then  sought  to  define  the 
role  of  AAWB  in  such  lecture  demonstration 
programs.  The  consensus  was  that  the  As- 
sociation should  provide  assistance  for  mem- 
ber agencies  to  promote  such  programs  by 
training  sta£F,  by  providing  necessary  audio- 
visual and  other  teaching  aids,  by  contacting 


interested  audience  groups,  and  by  promulgat- 
ing information  about  the  availability  of  such 
programs.  Future  work  of  this  Committee 
will  continue  to  refine  and  define  objectives 
and  functions  of  AAWB  in  this  effort  leading 
to  the  production  of  appropriate  teaching  ma- 
terials in   1965. 

It  is  planned  to  extend  this  project  during 
1964-65   to  include  the  following: 

1.  The  annual  national  conventions  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  provide  the  only  annual,  national  pro- 
fessional forum  in  the  field.  Of  necessity,  the 
geographical  location  of  annual  convention 
sites  is  widely  scattered.  This  makes  for  hard- 
ship for  many  workers  in  the  field  since  at- 
tendance at  conventions  often  requires  long 
and  costly  trips  for  many.  It  is  proposed  that 
in  the  coming  year  the  Association,  assisted 
by  this  training  grant,  seek  to  establish  a 
regional  workshop  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses. As  the  result  of  experience  gained  in 
setting  up  a  regional  workshop  it  may  then 
prove  feasible,  expedient  and  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  all  concerned  that  the  Association 
move  toward  a  program  involving  biennial 
national  workshops  with  alternate  biennial 
regional  workshops.  This  planned  step  is  in 
accord  with  the  present  thinking  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  this  Association.  The  con- 
sensus of  the  Board  is  that  the  first  such  re- 
gional workshop  be  planned  for  the  Midwest. 
Preliminary  exploration  has  already  started 
with  Western  Michigan  University  as  the  focal 
point.  Western  Michigan  University  presently 
conducts  a  graduate  program  in  mobility  and 
orientation  and  one  in  preparing  home  teachers, 
the  two  programs  being  jointly  sponsored  by 
Western  Michigan  University  and  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration.  The 
main  contribution  of  the  training  grant  to 
this  would  be  the  use  of  consultation  funds 
and  possibly  the  development  of  a  workshop 
report  of  findings  and  recommendations  to  be 
used  as  training  materials  to  stimulate  similar 
workshop   type   regional   meetings. 

2.  The  open-end  card  catalogue  of  litera- 
ture in  the  field  of  blindness,  produced  under 
a  VRA  grant,  has  been  completed  to  date.  It 
consists  of  more  than  4,000  items  in  11  main 
categories  with  some  ,  300  breakdowns.  The 
catalogue   aroused   considerable   interest   when 
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displayed  at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind.  The  catalogue  is  on  display  in  the 
exhibit  area.  Miss  Isabella  Diamond,  the 
Project  Director,  is  available  to  tell  about  it. 
The  grant  for  this  project  terminates  on  Au- 
gust 31,  1964.  It  is  now  proposed  that  AAWB, 
under  the  training  grant,  continue  to  up-date 
the  catalogue  by  providing  new  material  quar- 
terly. Interest  has  been  displayed  in  several 
areas  which  might  make  the  catalogue  even 
more  valuable  than  it  is. 

It  appears  that  this  jointly  sponsored 
AAWB-VRA  project  encourages  the  Associa- 
tion to  fill  a  clearly  defined  need  for  the  pro- 
duction of  training  materials  and  other  aids 
which  can  be  supplied  through  no  other  source 
for  the  use  of  both  professional  workers  in 
the  rehabilitation  disciplines  and  the  general 
public.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Association 
will  be  encouraged  and  supported  in  this  work 
during    the    coming    year   as    the    momentum 


gained  in  these  areas  by  the  previous  projects 
is  just  now  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 

At  the  Board  meeting  of  May  18,  1964,  it 
was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  fol- 
lowing two  recommendations  of  the  Board  be 
presented  to  this  Convention  for  action  as  a 
part  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors: 

1 )  That  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  plan  in  the  future  to 
conduct  a  four-day  convention  to  begin  Mon- 
day morning  and  to  end  Thursday  afternoon 
with  no  General  Session  until  Tuesday  morn- 
ing; that  registration  start  on  Sunday  after- 
noon and  that  a  reception  be  held  Monday 
evening. 

2 )  That  affiliated  organizations  meet  prior 
to  or  after  the  convention  and  that  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  (Shotwell)  Award  Banquet 
be  held  on  Wednesday  night. 

Respectfully  submitted 
Gordon  B.  Connor,  Ed.D. 
Executive  Secretary 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

Mrs.  Sidney  E.  Pollack,  Treasurer,  AAWB 
Administrative  Director,  The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


The  audit  of  Joseph  N.  Switkes,  Certified  Public  Accountant,  covers  the  year  ended  De- 
cember 1963  and  is  here  appended.     The  audit  consists  of  three  exhibits: 

Exhibit  "A"  —  Statement  of  Assets  and  Net  Worth  on  a  Cash  Basis  as  at  December  31, 
1963 

Exhibit  "B"  —  Statement  of  Reconciliation  of  Net  Worth  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1963 

Exhibit  "C"  —  Statement  of  Cash   Receipts   and   Disbursements    (in    full   detail)    for   the 
year  ended  December   31,   1963 

The  audit  also  certifies  that  a  savings  account  in  the  sum  of  $4,000.00  has  been  estab- 
lished, income  from  which  will  be  the  source  of  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  involved  in  grant- 
ing "The  Shotwell  Memorial  Award". 

Quarterly  reports  have  been  furnished  by  the  Executive  Secretary  and  reflect  that  opera- 
tions for  the  first  half  of  1964  are  generally  following  budget  lines. 

The  quarterly  reports,  as  well  as  the  Auditor's  report,  furnish  valuable  information  on 
the  fiscal  aspects  of  the  special  project  grants. 
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Thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Gordon  B.  Connor,  our  Executive  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Lily  Willman, 
our  Office  Manager,  for  their  devoted  and  painstaking  efforts. 

In  response  to  inquiry,  the  following  Statement  of  Cash  Position  as  at  June  30,  1964 
was  placed  on  record: 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  POSITION 
As  at  June  30,  1964 

Cash  in  Banks 

Union  Trust  Co $25,834.13 

Republic  Savings  &  Loan  Association  8,187.97 

Home  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association  4,286.74  $38,308.84 

Petty  Cash  Fund  161.55 

Total  Cash  on  Hand  $38,470.39 

Encumbered  Project  Funds 

Due  to  Project  No.  2b  (Library  Project,  Part  3) $  8,941.24 

Due  to  Project  No.  3a   (Teaching  Grant,  Part  2)    7,293.07         $16,234.31 

Funds  Available  to  AAWB  $22,236.08 

Allocated  to  Shotwell  Memorial  Fund   $  4,000.00 

Deferred  Life  Installment  Payments  8,160.00 

Prepaid  1965  Annual  Memberships  50.00         $12,210.00 

Unencumbered  Operating  Funds 

Available  for  year  1964  $10,026.08 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  Sidney  E.  Pollack 
Treasurer 
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AUDIT 

Joseph  N.  Switkes 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT 

1411  K  Street,  Northwest 
Washington,  D.  C.    20005 

March  2,  1964 


Board  of  Directors 

American  Association  of  Workers 

for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
1511  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen : 

I  have  prepared  the  following  financial  statements  for  the  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC.: 

EXHIBIT  "A"  —  Statement  of  Assets  and  Net  Worth  on  a 
Cash  Basis  as  at  December  31,  1963 

EXHIBIT  "B"  —  Statement  of  Reconciliation   of  Net  Worth 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,   1963 

EXHIBIT  "C"  —  Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,   1963 

The   Association   has   authorized    the   establishment    of   a    savings  account    in    the   amount    of 

$4,000.00   to  provide   a   source   of   funds   to   defray   the   expenses  involved    in   granting   "The 

Shotwell  Memorial  Award".  This  amount  is  included  in  the  total  cash  of  $40,586.06  reflected 
in  Exhibit  "A". 

Since  the  Association  records  income  and  expenses  on  a  cash  basis,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
estimate  the  liability  for  future  costs  involved  in  servicing  life  memberships.  These  costs 
will  be  recorded  as  expenses  in  the  year  in  which  they  are  paid. 

The  books  are  kept  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  on  a  cash 
receipts  and  disbursements  basis.  My  engagement  did  not  include  the  independent  verification 
of  accounts  with  outside  sources;  therefore,  I  am  precluded  from  rendering  an  opinion  on  these 
financial  statements. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  N.  SWITKES 

JNS:mmm:ees 
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EXHIBIT  "A" 

AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION   OF   WORKERS    FOR   THE   BLIND,    INC. 

STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS   AND   NET  WORTH   ON    A   CASH   BASIS 

AS  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1963 

ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  $         31.91 

Cash  in  Union  Trust  Company  —  checking  account  28,340.37 

Cash  in  savings  accounts: 

Republic  Savings  and  Loan  $  8,016.70 

Home  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  4,197.08        12,213.78 

Total  Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks  $40,586.06 

OTHER  ASSETS 

Office  furniture  and  equipment  — 

approximate  value $  4,625.13 

Five  unissued  Distinguished   Service 

Award   Medals    (Shotwell)    302.50 

Total  Other  Assets  4,927.63 

TOTAL  ASSETS  $45,513.69 


NET  WORTH   $45,513.69 


EXHIBIT  "B" 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

RECONCILIATION  OF  NET  WORTH 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1963 

BALANCE  —  JANUARY  1,  1963  - -     $52,151.81 

ADD: 

Acquisition  of  five  Distinguished  Service 

Award  Medals    (Shotwell)    302.50 

$52,454.31 

DEDUCT: 

Excess  of  disbursements  over  receipts   (Exhibit  "C")    $  6,830.12 

..  Net  reduction  of  furniture  and  equipment  account  110.50  6,940.62 


BALANCE  —  DECEMBER  31,  1963  :.-     $45,513.69 
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EXHIBIT  "C" 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 
STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1963 

CASH  RECEIPTS 

AAWB  Project  #1 

MEMBERSHIPS 

Annual  — 1963    $  6,070.00  $ 

1964     4,885.00  

Life  and  life  installment  1,775.00  

Agency   13,485.00  

Total  Memberships  Receipts  $26,215.00  $ 


CONVENTION 

Meal  function  tickets  $  1,581.35              $ 

Contribution  by  host  committee 1,293.40  

Exhibit  booths  1,250.00                

Convention  registration  660.00 

Total  Convention  Receipts  $  4,784.75  $ 


OTHER 

Donations  $  4,690.00  $ 

Interest   500.62  

Proceedings  sold  100.00 

Refunds    97.67  

Home  teachers'  certificates  97.00  

Consultants'    fees    50.00 

Sale  of  furniture  47.00  

Bank  exchange  of  foreign  currency  6.00 

Total  Other  Receipts $  5,588.29  I 


PROJECTS 

Special  project  grants  $ $2,335.00 

Total  Project  Receipts  $ $2,335.00 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  $36,588.04  $2,335.00 
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Project  #2  Project  #2A  Project  #2B  Project  #3  Project  #3A  Total 

$ $ $ $ $ $  6,070.00 

4,885.00 

1,775.00 

13,485.00 

$ $ $ $ $ $26,215.00 


$  1,581.35 

1,293.40 

1,250.00 

660.00 


$  4,784.75 


$ $ $ $ $  4,690.00 

—  —  500.62 

100.00 

97.67 

97.00 

50.00 

47.00 

6.00 


$  5,588.29 


—  $ $11,000.00  $ $12,288.00  $25,623.00 

—  $ $11,000.00  $ $12,288.00  $25,623.00 

—  $ $11,000.00  $ $12,288.00  $62,211.04 
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EXHIBIT  "C"   (Con't.) 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1963 

DISBURSEMENTS 

AAWB  Project  #1 

Salaries  $14,262.06  $ 

Payroll  taxes  and   insurance  - 500.82  —  — 

Travel     1,312.09                 

Rent    1,237.56                  

Telephone  and  telegraph  882.70  —  — 

Office  supplies,  printing,  etc 601.36  —  — 

Postage,  express  and  freight 697.31  —  — 

Equipment  rental  - 112.95                _ 

Secretary  and  stenotype  services  --  —  —  —  — ■ 

Auditing  fee  175.00                  

Braille  duplications   78.60                  

Consultants  —  -v 

Contributions  to  Braille  Authority 1,750.00                  

Contributions  to  AFB  Outlook  2,221.65                  

Convention   expenses - 4,304.70  —  — 

Dues  —  national  and  international  292.50  —  — 

Equipment  purchases  71.25  —  — 

Distinguished  Service  Award  Medals   (Shotwell)    363.00  —  — 

Board  and  committee  meetings  expenses  356.56  —  — 

President's  expenses  1,200.00  —  — 

Printing  —  proceedings   2,654.06                  

Printing  -—  brochures,  cards,  etc 1,119.27  —  — 

Retirement  fund  and  travel  insurance: 

Association  contribution  —  1962  and  1963  - 1,390.00                  • 

Executive  secretary  contribution  480.00                  

Duplication  and  acquisition  of  documents  —  — ■                   

Miscellaneous   497.78  —  — 


Total   Disbursements   $35,561.22 


Excess  disbursements  over  receipts  —  1963 
Cash  on  hand  and  in  banks  —  January  1,  1963 

TOTAL  CASH  ON  HAND.  AND  IN  BANKS  —  DECEMBER  31,  1963 
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Project  #2A  Project  #2B  Project  #3          Project  #3A                Total 

$  8,224.00  $  4,510.00  $5,480.00 

460.58  104.00  230.24 

3,283.03 

1,080.00  400.00                   

98.06  111.00                   

52.70  38.00                   

100.40  37.65                   

283.25 


200.00  650.00  350.00  313.99 


20.32 


308.00  436.80  

24.75  

$10,998.49  $  5,987.45  $9,610.83 


$  3,973.28 

$36,449.34 

59.25 

1,354.89 

607.75 

5,202.87 

500.00 

3,217.56 



882.70 

136.31 

946.73 

61.83 

849.84 

37.65 

288.65 



283.25 

175.00 

78.60 

1,813.99 

300.00 

1,750.00 

—  — 

2,221.65 

4,304.70 

292.50 

71.25 

363.00 

376.88 

—  — 



1,200.00 

—  — 

2,654.06 



1,119.27 



1,390.00 

—  — 

480.00 



744.80 

7.10 

529.63 

$  5,683.17 

$69,041.16 

$(6,830.12) 

47,416.18 

$40,586.06 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AAIB-AAWB  BRAILLE  AUTHORITY 

Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman 
Librarian,  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


The  Braille  Authority  has  been  authorized 
by  the  AAIB  and  AAWB  to  undertake  the 
analysis,  expansion  and  development  of  Braille 
codes  and  other  tactual  representations  for  use 
in  the  United  States.  Beginning  in  I960,  ad- 
visory committees  of  educators  and  specialists 
have  been  making  an  invaluable  contribution 
of  knowledge  and  experience  in  coping  with 
the  many  and  varied  areas  of  investigation. 
As  a  result  of  this  cooperation,  the  Braille 
Authority  is  now  in  a  position  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  two  Braille  codes  by  the 
AAIB  and  AAWB,  in  convention  assembled. 

Mathematics  and  Science  Codes 

The  1952  draft  of  the  "Nemeth  Code  of 
Braille  Mathematics  Notation"  has  proven 
inadequate  in  both  sign  representations  and 
format  structuring  required  for  the  transcrip- 
tion of  mathematics  textbooks.  In  addition, 
some  of  the  signs  and  usages  of  this  code 
were  found  to  be  deficient  in  tactual  read- 
ability. 

The  new  "Nemeth  Code  of  Braille  Mathe- 
matics and  Scientific  Notation"  which  has  been 
developed  incorporates  the  following  features: 

1.  Braille  signs  for  the  representation  of  all 
known  symbols  of  mathematics — whether  in 
frequent  or  infrequent  use — have  been  pro- 
vided. 

2.  A  systematic  arrangement  of  Braille  signs 
has  been  developed  which  allows  for  the  in- 
clusion of  new  symbols  for  mathematics  and 
sciences   as   may   be   needed. 

3.  Rules  for  problems  in  format  have  been 
prescribed  and  clearly  defined. 

4.  A  close  correlation  between  ink-print  and 
Braille  representations  has  been  maintained. 

5.  Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  elimi- 
nation of  usages  and  signs  which  might  con- 
fuse or  deter  the  Braille  reader. 

"Work  is  still  continuing  on  Braille  codes 
for    chemistry    and    other    specialized    science 


fields.  The  Braille  Authority  is  indebted  to 
the  National  Braille  Club,  Inc.  for  its  support 
and  for  the  cooperation  of  its  Mathematics  and 
Science  Committee  which  has  joined  with  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Braille  Authority 
to  carry  forward  this  project. 

Textbook  Format 

A  code  of  rules  and  guidelines  for  Braille 
equivalents  of  special  formats  and  printing  de- 
vices in  ink-print  textbooks  has  been  devel- 
oped with  the  aid  of  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Textbook  Techniques  and  Formats.  The 
code  includes  solutions  to  many  and  varied 
problems  encountered  in  texts  from  early 
primers  through  the  college  level. 

Effective  methods  have  been  developed  for 
the  clear  presentation  of  tabular  material,  out- 
lines, tests,  footnotes,  glossaries,  plays,  poetry, 
spellers,  grammars,  foreign  languages,  etc. 
Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the  handling 
of  visual  cues,  such  as  colors  of  type,  crossed- 
out  letters  or  words,  starred  words,  boxed  ma- 
terial, sentence  diagramming,  etc. 

The  symbols  and  formats  which  have  been 
devised  permit  the  student  to  receive  infor- 
mation readily,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Braille 
transcription  has  been  made  to  correspond 
closely  to  the  inethods  employed  in  the  ink- 
print  text. 

General  Conclusion 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  ef- 
ficient and  effective  codes.  Techniques  for  all 
discovered  problem  areas  have  been  prescribed. 
Because  of  the  breadth  of  the  subject  covered 
and  the  ever-changing  devices  used  by  pub- 
lishers, this  code  will  require  updating  from 
time  to  time. 

Sample  testings  of  both  the  mathematics 
and  format  codes  have  brought  warm  re- 
sponse but  little  constructive  criticism  from 
the  field.  The  true  test  of  the  effertiveness  of 
these  codes  will  be  determined  best  by  putting 
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them  into  general  use.  The  Braille  Authority 
stands  ready  to  consider  suggestions  for 
changes,  clarifications  or  additions  which  may 
be  recommended  as  an  addendum  to  the 
codes  in  the  future. 

The  Braille  Authority  recommends  the  of- 
ficial adoption  of  both  the  "Nemeth  Braille 
Code  of  Mathematics  and  Scientific  Notation", 
and  the  "Code  of  Braille  Textbook  Techniques 
and  Formats"  as  basic  codes  to  be  put  into 
use  in  the  United  States  as  of  January  1,  1965. 


It  also  recommends  that  a  resolution  of  ap- 
preciation be  adopted  to  acknowledge  the  out- 
standing service  of  the  persons  who  have  taken 
so  real  a  part  in  the  development  of  these 
codes  through  their  participation  on  advisory 
committees. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Bernard   M.  Krebs,  Chairman 
Maxine  B.   Dorf,  Co-Chairman 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary-Treasurer 


REPORT  OF  THE  ETHICS  COMMITTEE 

McAllister  C.  Upshaw,  Chairman 
Executive  Director,  Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind,  Detroit.  Michigan 


Since  the  1963  Convention  in  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, the  Ethics  Committee  has  held  two 
meetings.  The  first  was  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
on  December  10  and  11,  1963,  and  the  second 
was  here  in  New  York  on  July  26,   1964. 

The  Washington  meeting  was  devoted  pri- 
marily to  the  business  of  reviewing  and  acting 
upon  applications  for  the  Seal  of  Good  Prac- 
tice for  the  calendar  year  1964.  In  discussion, 
the  Committee  expressed  its  pleasure  at  the 
success  of  the  new  application  procedure  an- 
nounced last  year.  The  new  requirement  calls 
for  the  filing  of  all  new  and  renewal  applica- 
tions for  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice  on  or 
before  the  deadline  date,  Ocvtober  31st.  This 
eliminates  the  former  method  of  handling  ap- 
plications by  round-robin  through  the  mail, 
and  it  ensures  uniform  consideration  in  re- 
viewing all  materials  submitted.  The  Com- 
mittee is  grateful  for  the  cooperation  of  ap- 
plicant agencies.  While  it  was  found  that 
several  applications  were  incomplete  in  minor 
technical  details,  these  were  conditionally  ap- 
proved and  subsequently  completed  by  the 
applicants  to  the  satisfaction  of  Committee 
members. 

The  Committee  is  gratified  to  report  an 
increase  of  approximately  20  percent  in  the 
number  of  applications  received.  Hope  was 
expressed  that  this  trend  will  continue  and 
gain  still  further  momentum. 


The  Committee  discussed  the  confidential 
nature  of  the  application  for  the  Seal  of  Good 
Practice  and  the  review  thereof.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  this  year's  report  to  the  Associa- 
tion should  emphasize  the  following  facts,  un- 
certainty concerning  which  might  contribute 
to  the  hesitation  of  some  agencies  to  apply  for 
the  Seal. 

1.  All  information  given  in  connection  with 
an  application  is  strictly  confidential  and  is 
used  for  no  purpose  other  than  determination 
by  The  Committee  of  the  applicant's  eligi- 
bility. 

2.  Names  of  ineligible  agencies  are  not 
published. 

3.  Agencies  found  ineligible  are  offered  the 
opportunity  for  personal  review  of  their  ap- 
plication with  the  Committee.  The  Commit- 
tee is  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  give 
all  possible  assistance  that  will  enable  an 
agency  to  become  eligible. 

4.  Any  applicant  dissatisfied  with  an  Ethics 
Committee  decision  concerning  his  application 
has  the  privilege  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  AAWB. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize,  also, 
that  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  Seal  of 
Good  Practice  depend  in  large  measure  upon 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  sought,  the  motives 
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determining   its    use,   and    the   attitudes    with 
which  it  is  interpreted. 

The  second  meeting  agenda  also  included 
review  and  discussion  of  progress  made  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Standards  and 
Accreditation,  coordinated  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  Committee 
was  found  to  be  well-informed  and  up-to-date 
on  the  activities  of  the  Commission,  since 
the  Committee  Chairman  is  a  member  of  the 
Commission  and  other  members  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  also  serve  on  Commission  com- 
mittees. It  was  felt  that  strong  recommenda- 
tion should  be  made  to  AAWB  membership 
to  keep  up-to-date  on  progress  made  by  the 
Commission  on  Standards  and  Accreditation. 
You  are  referred  to  progress  reports  regularly 
published  in  The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  that  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to 
its  relationship  to  and  attitude  towards  the 
Commission  on  Standards  and  Accreditation. 
Even  though  this  has  been  made  clear  in  the 
past,  it  was  considered  appropriate  to  repeat 
the  basic  historical  facts: 

1.  In  I960,  the  Ethics  Committee  identified 
and  partly  defined  the  inadequacies  and  incom- 
plete character  of  the  present  Code  of  Ethics. 
As  a  result  of  its  recommendations  then  made, 
a  special  Study  Committee  was  appointed  to 
expand  the  Code  and  to  make  it  more  com- 
prehensive. 

2.  After  two  years  of  diligent  work  on  this 
assignment,  the  Study  Committee  had  been 
able  to  do  little  more  than  expand  specific 
identifications  of  areas  in  which  uniformly  de- 
fined standards  are  lacking.  The  Ethics  Com- 
mittee itself  had  collaborated  closely  with  the 
study  group  and  concurred  in  its  report  and 
recommendations  of  1962  at  the  Cleveland 
Convention.  This  report  outlined  results  of 
the  Study  Committee's  work  to  that  point, 
and  gave  full  recognition  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  that  remained  to  be  accomplished. 
It  had  become  abundantly  clear  that  a  commit- 
tee of  six  persons,  working  without  funds,  un- 
able to  meet  more  than  two  or  three  times 
a  year  for  a  maximum  total  of  nine  or  ten 
days,  might  expect  to  continue  work  for  many 
years. 


3.  In  the  meantime,  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  had  proposed  an  ade- 
quately financed  project  intended  to  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose,  that  is,  the  establish- 
ment of  minimum  standards  of  practice  in 
the  major  areas  of  work  for  the  blind.  There- 
fore, the  Ethics  Study  Committee,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Ethics  Committee,  joined 
with  many  other  groups  representative  of  work 
for  the  blind  in  recommending  to  AAWB 
that  the  Foundation's  project  be  endorsed  and 
supported.  This  recommendation  was  accepted 
by   the   Association. 

4.  In  its  current  discussion,  the  Ethics 
Committee  concluded  that  its  useful  function 
should  continue  until  there  is  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  effective  structure  defining 
standards  for  agencies'  self-evaluation  and /or 
accreditation.  In  the  meantime,  the  Com- 
mittee feels  it  worthwhile  to  point  out  again 
that  the  Commission  on  Standards  and  Ac- 
creditation already  has  the  official  endorsement 
and  support  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 

At  its  meeting  on  July  26,  the  Committee 
learned  with  great  regret  that  Milton  A. 
Jahoda  will  be  unable  to  continue  as  a  mem- 
ber. His  resignation  was  submitted  because  of 
personal  obligations  that  will  make  his  con- 
tinued service  impossible.  The  Committee 
unanimously  recommended  to  AAWB  Board 
of  Trustees  that  William  O.  McGill  of  Chi- 
cago be  nominated  to  fill  this  position. 

The  tabulation  which  follows  below  shows 
the  disposition  of  this  year's  applications  for 
the  Seal  of  Good  Practice. 

In  summary,  38  new  and  renewal  applica- 
tions for  the  Seal  were  reviewed.  A  total  of 
36  applicants  were  approved  for  the  Seal  of 
Good  Practice.  Nine  of  these  were  new  ap- 
plications. One  new  application  and  one  re- 
newal were  disapproved. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  term  as  Chairman 
of  the  Ethics  Committee,  I  wish  to  express 
warmest  appreciation  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  for  their  unfailing  cooperation  and 
diligence  in  discharging  the  duties  of  our 
assignment.  Britt  L.  Green  of  North  Carolina 
will  be  the  Chairman  during  the  coming  year. 
To  him  I  extend  my  congratulations  and  best 
wishes. 
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DISPOSITION  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR   SEAL  OF   GOOD   PRACTICE 


10th  Year  Renewals     (3) 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  N.  Y. 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Ky. 
The  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  III. 

9th  Year  Renewals     (3) 

Blair-Centre  Branch,  FAB,  Pa. 
Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind,  Ohio 
Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Calif. 
The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  N.Y. 
The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  N.Y. 

Sth   Year  Renewals     (4) 

Allen  County  League  for  the  Blind,  Ind. 
The  CNIB,  Ontario,  Canada 
The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Ohio 
John  Milton  Society,  N.  Y. 

7th  Year  Renewals     (3) 

Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Ark. 
St.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Conn. 
Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind,  Ohio 

6th   Year  Reneii>als     (5) 

Blinded  Veterans  Association,  D.C. 
Christian  Record  Braille  Foundation,  Nebr. 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Dela. 
Hazleton  Branch,  PAB,  Pa. 
North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
N.  C. 

5th  Year  Renewal     (1) 

Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind,  N.  Y. 

4th  Year  Renewals     (3) 

Houston-Harris   County  Lighthouse  for  the 

Blind,  Texas 
Library  of  Congress,  Division  for  the  Blind, 

D.C. 
Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Pa. 


3rd  Year  Renewals     (3) 

American    Foundation    for    Overseas    Blind, 

N.Y. 
Mecklenburg    County    Association    for    the 

Blind,  N.  C. 
New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind, 

N.  H. 

1st  Year  Renewal     (1) 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania (Formerly  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania;  formerly 
Lutheran  Services  to  the  Blind  and  Par- 
tially Sighted,  Narbeth,  Pennsylvania.) 

New  Application — Approved     (8) 

The   Columbus    Association    for   the   Blind, 

Inc.,  Ohio 
Comite  Internacional  Pro  Ciegos,  Mexico 
Greater  Pittsburgh  Guild  for  the  Blind,  Pa. 
The  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  111. 
Illinois  Visually  Handicapped  Institute,  111. 
The  Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 

Mich. 
PAB,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Rhode    Island    Association    for    the    Blind, 

R.I. 

New  Application — Disapproved     (1) 
Renewal  Applications — Disapproved     (1) 


McAllister  Upshaw,  Chairman 
Britt  L.  Green,  Secretary 
William  J.  Ferrell 
Milton  A.  Jahoda 
Arthur  L.  Voorhees 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CERTIFICATION 
OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  Chairman 

Administrator,  Visually  Handicapped  Services,  Illinois  Department  of 

Family   Services,    Springfield,    Illinois 


Your  Home  Teacher  Certification  Commit- 
tee has  had  several  intensive  meetings  in  which 
your  committee  went  over  carefully  each  appli- 
cation for  certification  under  the  so-called 
"grandfather  clause."  In  a  good  part  of  these 
meetings,  Dr.  Connor  was  able  to  join  us  and 
render  valuable  assistance, 

The  1963  Convention  in  Seattle  permitted 
us  to  extend  the  date  for  consideration  of 
candidates  for  certification  under  the  qualifi- 
cations which  were  in  force  prior  to  July  1, 
1963.  The  deadline  date  was  thus  extended 
to  October  1,  1963,  after  which  applications 
would  no  longer  be  considered  under  the  old 
qualifications.  The  extension  of  the  date  en- 
abled many  home  teachers  to  apply  who  had 
not  been  able  to  do  so  earliet.  However, 
your  committee  encountered  so  many  difficul- 
ties in  interpreting  these  qualifications,  in  deal- 
ing with  misunderstandings  on  the  part  of 
applicants,  and  delays  in  securing  and  clarify- 
ing materials  submitted,  that  we  elected  to 
construe  the  meaning  of  the  deadline  date  as 
the  date  of  original  applications  in  fairness  to 
applicants.  Thus,  although  there  was  often 
extended  correspondence  regarding  a  particu- 
lar candidate's  application,  we  did  not  penalize 
the  applicant  in  qualifying  under  the  "grand- 
father clause." 

One  of  the  by-products  of  our  investiga- 
tions is  a  recommendation  that  the  words 
""in  lieu  of"  be  removed  from  the  dictionaries 
and  that  some  form  of  punishment  be  meted 
out  to  those  who  use  it  in  the  fumre.  As  a 
result  of  all  this,  the  Committee  believes  its 
interpretations  have  been  as  liberal  as  was  con- 
sistent  with   professional    standards. 

Though  some  rejections  were  made  neces- 
sary, they  were  based  on  the  client's  inability 
to  supply  the  basic  qualifying  information 
that  could  in  any  way  be  considered  adequate. 
Our  point  of  view  here  was  to  certify  pioneer 
and   capable   workers,   and   at   the   same   time 


clear  the  way  for  applying  the  higher  stand- 
ards to  present  and  future  candidates  for  cer- 
tification, without  taking  away  any  credit  and 
status  from  those  who  got  their  skills  the  hard 
way  from  allied  fields  and  from  rich  trial  and 
error  experience. 

Some  of  the  basic  philosophy  of  home 
teaching,  as  the  committee  saw  it,  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  April.  1964  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  News  and 
Views  on  "Standards  of  the  Discipline  of 
Home  Teaching,"  sent  out  from  Dr.  Connor's 
office.     A  few  excerpts  are  quoted  here: 

The  AAWB  Committee  of  Certification  of 
Home  Teachers  has  been  the  vehicle  for  spear- 
heading the  move  to  higher  standards  of  train- 
ing and  performance.  It  has  been  backed  up 
by  the  AAWB-VRA  Study  of  Home  Teaching, 
the  universities,  training  centers,  and  other 
facilities  of  agencies  for  the  blind  in  building 
professional  training  courses  to  fit  home  teach- 
ers for  the  work  they  have  to  do  and  the 
standards  they  must  meet.  It  was  felt,  there- 
fore, by  the  AAWB  and  its  Committee  of 
Certification  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  set 
up  standards  that  would  give  status  to  the  pro- 
fession and  a  point  of  view  for  the  universi- 
ties and  other  training  facilities  to  follow  in 
preparing  home  teachers.  Your  Certification 
Committee  during  the  past  four  or  five  years 
has  put  considerable  thought  into  the  problem 
of  present-day  standards  with  the  assistance  of 
many   professional   persons. 

The  AAWB  in  its  last  two  Conventions  at 
Cleveland  and  Seattle  set  up  the  present 
standards  of  home  teaching  which  took  eSect 
on  July  1,  1963.  After  that  date,  the  previous 
standards  providing  for  the  Certified  Home 
Teacher  and  a  Certified  Home  Teacher  Spe- 
cialist were  merged  into  one  category  of  Cer- 
tified Home  Teacher.  In  the  United  States, 
a  master's  degree  in  either  sociology,  social 
work,  rehabilitation  or  education  was  set  up 
as  a  basic  requirement  together  with  knowl- 
edge and  skills  in  counseling  and  teaching 
techniques  employed  in  assisting  blind  per- 
sons. Because  of  national  differences  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
requirements  for  Certified  Home  Teacher  dif- 
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fer  in  these  two  countries  but  their  relative 
professional  standing  in  the  AAWB  remains 
the  same.  To  cover  the  gap  between  the  old 
requirements  and  the  new  and  to  give  due 
recognition  to  the  experience  and  knowledge 
of  home  teachers  now  in  the  field  who  might 
not  have  opportunities  to  acquire  the  training 
to  meet  the  new  standards,  a  grandfather's 
clause  was  approved  by  the  Convention  permit- 
ting those  home  teachers  who  qualified  under 
the  old  requirements  to  secure  a  new  certifi- 
cate if  they  applied  on  or  before  October  1, 
1963. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  have  many  candidates 
for  certification  under  the  new  requirements 
but  we  are  sure  there  are  a  number  of  home 
teachers  in  the  field  already  who  have  them 
but  have  not  applied  and  we  know  that  as 
the  training  courses  at  Western  Michigan  Uni- 
versity and  other  facilities  continue  there  will 
be  a  significant  number. 

We  urge  home  teachers  who  have  the  quali- 
fications to  apply  for  certification;  also  it  has 
been  agreed  that  those  home  teachers  previ- 
ously certified  by  the  AAWB  may  receive  new 
certificates  if  they  present  evidence  of  previ- 
ous certification  before  July  1,  1965.  Evidence 
of  previous  certification  should  be  the  certifi- 
cate previously  issued  or  a  copy  of  same.  We 
urge  these  also  to  reapply  if  they  wish  the 
new  certificate. 

Though  the  requirements  authorized  by  the 
Convention  and  which  took  eflfect  on  July  1, 
1963,  have  been  printed  in  their  entirety  in 
the  1963  Proceedings,  we  include  them  again 
here   for  emphasis   and   ready   reference: 

Certified  Home  Teacher  of  Canada 

To  be  eligible  for  an  AAWB  certificate  as 
a  Certified  Home  Teacher  in  Canada,  evidence 
of  the  following  requirements  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  Canadian  applicants: 

I.  Two  years  of  college  credits. 

II.  In  lieu  of  the  college  work  required  in 
Number  I  above,  a  Canadian  candidate  may 
offer  in  substitution  —  a  statement  from  high 
school  authorities  showing  completion  of  the 
12  th  grade  and,  a  statement  from  an  employ- 
er showing  evidence  of  at  least  four  years  of 
successful  employment  experiences  as  a  home 
teacher  in  a  recognized  agency  for  the  blind. 

III.  The  candidate  must  present  evidence 
of  completing  field  placement  under  profes- 
sional supervision  at  an  appropriate  facility. 
Included  in  the  field  placement  should  be: 

A.  Training  and  experience  in  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

1.  Counseling   in   problems    relating   to 
adjustment  to  blindness. 

2.  Communication  skills  such  as  Braille 
and  typewriting. 


3.  Physical  orientation  to  the  home  and 
the  immediate  vicinity. 

4.  Activities  of  daily  living  such  as 
homemaking,  personal  hygiene  and 
grooming,  and  table  etiquette. 

5.  A  representative  variety  of  handcraft 
skills. 

6.  Recreational  activities. 

B.  Background  knowledge  of  the  following 
areas : 

1.  Anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology 
of  the  eye. 

2.  Basic  principles  of  casework. 

3.  Fundamentals  of  group-work. 

4.  Medical  information. 

5.  Utilization  of  community  resources, 
including  volunteers. 

6.  Legislation  and  programs  relating  to 
blind  people. 

Note:  The  candidate  who  already  holds  a 
certificate  for  Certified  Home  Teacher,  Certi- 
fied Home  Teacher  Specialist,  Home  Teacher 
Class  I,  and  Home  Teacher  Class  II,  issued 
by  the  AAWB  prior  to  July  1,  1963,  may  be- 
come a  certified  home  teacher  under  the  new 
plari  by  presenting  proper  evidence  of  his 
certification   to  the  Committee. 

Certified  Home  Teacher  of  United  States 

To  be  eligible  for  an  AAWB  certificate  as 
a  Certified  Home  Teacher  in  the  United 
States,  evidence  for  the  following  requirements 
must  be  submitted  by  applicants  from  the 
United   States: 

I.  The  candidate  must  hold  a  Master's  de- 
gree from  a  recognized  university,  college,  or 
professional  school  in  Social  Work,  Sociology, 
Rehabilitation,  or  Education  and  submit  tran- 
scripts  in   evidence   of  work  completed. 

II.  The  candidate  must  have  training  quali- 
fications to  secure  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  state  or  local  unit,  or 
must  have  comparable  qualifications  in  states 
where  visually  handicapped  teachers  cannot  be 
certified. 

III.  The  candidate  must  present  evidence  of 
completing  field  placement  under  professional 
supervision  at  an  appropriate  facility.  In- 
cluded in  the  field  placement  should  be: 

A.  Training  and  experience  in  the  following 
areas : 

1.  Counseling  in  problems  relating  to 
adjustment  to  blindness. 

2.  Communication  skills  such  as  Braille 
and  typewriting. 

3.  Physical  orientation  to  the  home  and 
the  immediate  vicinity. 

4.  Activities  of  daily  living  such  as 
homemaking,  personal  hygiene  and 
grooming,  and  table  etiquette. 
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5.  A  representative  variety  of  handcraft 
skills. 

6.  Recreational  activities. 

B.  Background  knowledge  of  the  following 
areas : 

1.  Anatomy,   physiology   and   pathology 
of  the  eye. 

2.  Basic   principles   of  casework. 

3.  Fundamentals  of  group-work. 

4.  Medical  information. 

5.  Utilization    of   community    resources, 
including  volunteers. 

6.  Legislation  and  programs  relating  to 
blind  people. 

Note:  The  candidate  who  already  holds  a 
certificate  for  Certified  Home  Teacher,  Certi- 
fied Home  Teacher  Specialist,  Home  Teacher 
Class  I,  Home  Teacher  Class  II,  issued  by  the 
AAWB  prior  to  July  1,  1963,  may  become 
a  certified  home  teacher  under  the  new  plan 
by  presenting  proper  evidence  of  his  certifi- 
cation to  the  Committee. 

Suffice  it  to  say  now  that  the  new  standards 
should  apply  without  too  much  difficulty, 
raising  the  status  of  home  teaching  to  a  high 
level,  and  we  hope  it  will  insure  that  those 
certified  will  measure  up  to  the  needs  of  agen- 
cies serving  the  blind  and  the  blind  people 
who   receive  the  service. 

The  Committee,  of  course,  will  welcome  any 
suggestions  for  future  improvement  that  any 
home  teacher  or  AAWB  member  may  oflfer. 
Time,  experience,  a  fresh  point  of  view  from 
future  committees,  and  the  membership  alone, 
will  test  their  validity  and  bring  about  neces- 
sary revisions. 

To  insure  continued  progress  in  the  work 
of  the  Certification  Committee  as  it  relates 
to  the  discipline  of  home  teaching,  the  Com- 
mittee would  like  to  make  the  following 
recommendations  to  the  AAWB  and  its  mem- 
bership: 

1.  Either  this  committee  or  some  other 
committee  should  make  a  study  of  the  fees 
and   renewal  requirements. 

2.  Some  mechanics  should  be  developed  to 
insure  a  closer  tie  between  the  Certification 
Committee  and  the  various  regional  confer- 
ences of  home  teachers. 

3.  A   closer   liaison   relationship   should   be 


developed  between  the  Certification  Commit- 
tee and  the  AAWB  Group  3. 

4.  At  least  one  certified,  practicing  home 
teacher  should  be  a  member  of  this  Committee 
in  the  future. 

A  total  of  62  applications  for  certification 
were  received  by  the  committee;  44  were 
recommended  for  certification  under  the 
"grandfather  clause";  9  were  rejected;  4  appli- 
cations were  received  under  the  new  qualifi- 
cations of  which  4  were  accepted;  three  per- 
sons holding  old  certificates  were  recertified; 
and  two  applications  were  withdrawn. 

A  complete  list  of  those  certified  previous 
to  July  1,  1963,  was  contained  in  the  April, 
1964  AAWB  News  and  Views,  mentioned 
above. 

The   following  persons   were   certified   since 
July   1,   1963: 
Gerald  Arsenault 
Faye  Berube 
May  B.  Beech 
Edmund  L.  Bird 
Maurice  Boozier 
Arnold  L.   Bowser 
Julia  F.  Budd 
Joseph  Callero 
Beatrice   Hassfeld 

Chabot 
Richard  P.  Corcoran 
Lewis  H.  Davis 
Virginia  De  Piero 
Milton  Dockery 
Thelma  M.  Dutko 
Irene  Duquette 
Mildred  Ebert 
Margaret   Fulkerson 
Harriet  Goldstein 
Robert  Graves 
Anthony  Guardola 
Mildred  Hartford 
Exie  B.  Hill 
Kenneth  G.  Hinga 
Arthur  C. 

Hoppenstedt 
Earline  Hurdle 


Hazel  Helen 

Johnson 
Tessie  Jones 
Richard  Kennen 
Jeanne  Kenney 
Robert  M.  Knachel 
Robert  Langford 
Ruth  H.  Laupheimer 
Averill  MacCollum 
Hope  MacDonald 
Adelaide  Mickey 
Annis  Oaks 
Margaret  Painton 
Antoinette  Peirson 
William  O. 

Peirson,  Jr. 
Tom  Phifer 
Fred  Richardson 
David  Scholnick 
Marshall  Stroud 
Clearman  Sutton 
Willa  Dot  Teel 
Frances  M.  Thiesen 
Kathryn  Thompson 
Vera  Thompson 
Thelma  Ulrey 
Leonard  Wells 
Evelyn  Woodson 


Respectfully  submitted, 
Raymond  Dickinson,  Chairman 
Louise  D.  Cowan 
Ethel  Heeren 
Thomas  Gilmartin 
Donald  Blasch 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

George  E.  Keane,  Chairman 
Assistant  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


I  am  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
of  reporting  to  you  on  matters  concerned 
with  legislation  to  attempt  a  kind  of  limited 
historical  review  of  the  changes  in  attitude 
and  in  direction  of  our  efforts  to  secure  legis- 
lative support  and  incentive  for  blind  persons 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  as  our  world  be- 
comes more  complex  and  the  services  we  be- 
lieve blind  persons  need  become  equally  com- 
plicated, changes  in  our  attitude  toward  what 
must  be  done  shall  also  become  complex  and, 
beyond  this,  that  wider  differences  of  opinions 
about  what  these  services  should  be  and  how 
they  should  be  rendered  must  occur.  The 
obvious  earliest  elements  of  support  to  pen- 
sioners from  the  wars  will  not  be  discussed 
here,  except  to  say  that  at  this  point,  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  the  increase  in  the  disability  compensa- 
tion for  blinded  veterans,  a  very  generous  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  possible. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  130  or  140  years  since  any  organized 
service  of  significance  was  available  in  the 
United  States.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  1830's 
and  later,  educators  and  philosophers  became 
more  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  blind  citi- 
zen had  all  of  the  qualifications  for  thought 
and  development  that  was  anticipated  for  all 
other  persons,  and  that  something  must  be 
done  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  isolation 
and  mendicancy  in  which  many  blind  persons 
found  themselves.  It  is  an  interesting  com- 
mentary that  most  of  the  efforts  made  in  the 
early  days  arose  out  of  voluntary,  private 
philanthropy,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  palliative  measures,  this  continued  to 
be  true  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

It  would  appear  that  the  first  substantial 
national  program  was  that  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky  —  a  program  geared  almost  entirely 
to  the  needs  of  the  residential  schools  in  terms 


of  education,  and  to  the  adult  blind  reader 
of  embossed  print  at  a  later  date.  It  was  the 
Printing  House,  too,  because  of  its  national 
character,  which  benefitted  from  the  first  Fed- 
eral legislative  program  in  behalf  of  blind 
persons.  The  American  Printing  House  Act, 
as  it  is  popularly  known,  was  first  passed  on 
March  3,  1879.  We  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe here  the  many  ramifications  over  nearly 
a  century  as  it  relates  to  congressional  action, 
except  to  say  that,  having  begun  in  a  very 
small  supportive  way,  this  Act  now  has  un- 
limited possibilities  for  the  production  of 
books  and  equipment  for  the  education  of 
blind  children.  It  was  52  years  before  the 
Pratt-Smoot  Act  was  passed  on  March  3,  1931, 
making  it  possible  for  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  provide  books  for  the  adult  reader  in  the 
United  States.  This,  too,  begun  in  a  small 
way,  now  has  unlimited  potential,  circum- 
scribed only  by  the  good  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion of  those  concerned  with  its  operation 
and  the  production  capacity  of  the  agencies 
producing   books. 

Implementing  this,  the  Postal  Laws,  too, 
were  changed  in  1899,  giving  a  special  third- 
class  rate  for  the  mailing  of  letters  in  raised 
dots.  This  measure  has  been  amended  again 
and  again  so  that,  at  this  time,  most  reading 
matter  for  the  blind  which  is  free  to  the  blind 
reader  may  be  mailed  without  charge,  as  well 
as  reading  machines  and  writers  for  the  pro- 
duction and  the  enjoyment  of  this  reading 
matter.  There  is  presently  no  pending  legis- 
lation concerned  with  the  Printing  House  Act 
or  the  Library  of  Congress  Act,  but  we  do 
have  a  bill  before  the  Senate  (S.  2183,  Dirk- 
sen)  and  the  House  (H.R.  8695,  Rumsfeld) 
which  we  believe  will  make  the  postal  rates 
for  reading  matter  for  the  blind  and  for 
devices  for  the  preparation  of  reading  matter 
and  for  the  use  of  blind  persons  subject  to 
the  free  mailing  provision.  It  also  appears 
that  this  may  be  the  final  and  ultimate  amend- 
ment to  this  Act  in  terms  of  need.     It  is  our 
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hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  include  our 
amendment  with  one  minor  postal  amendment 
coming  to  the  Senate  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  If  not,  we  will  surely  make  every 
effort  toward   its   passage   in    1965. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  over  most  of 
these  years,  despite  the  fact  that  an  Office  of 
Education  was  established  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, with  provisions  for  special  educa- 
tional publications,  etc.,  that  it  was  not  until 
1963  that  comprehensive  and  substantial  leg- 
islation was  passed  into  law  to  assist  the  states 
in  the  education  and  care  of  handicapped 
children.  Three  such  laws  of  vast  significance 
were  passed. 

PL  88-164  —  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963   (S.   1576} 

In  presenting  to  Congress  the  problems  of 
the  education  of  blind  children  in  the  United 
States,  your  Committee  joined  with  all  inter- 
ested parties  and  particularly  with  the  AFB, 
NFB,  CEC,  and  the  NRA  in  preparing  meas- 
ures to  create  scholarships,  fellowships,  re- 
search grants,  and  other  benefits  which  could 
be  used  in  the  interest  of  handicapped  children 
throughout  the  country.  We  prepared  our 
own  measure  which  was  presented  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Council  of  Exceptional  Children, 
and  when  this  appeared  to  have  no  chance  of 
consideration  we  supported  the  Administration 
education  bill,  H.R.  3000,  which  contained 
within  it,  under  Title  V,  a  substantial  program 
of  services  for  exceptional  children.  With  the 
special  interest  of  the  late  President  Kennedy 
in  the  problems  of  mentally  ill  and  retarded 
children,  a  new  bill,  S.  1576,  was  introduced 
and  immediately  and  substantially  supplanted 
all  previous  legislation  that  had  been  consid- 
ered. This  bill  was  passed  on  October  31, 
1963  and  signed  by  President  Kennedy,  pos- 
sibly one  of  his  last  major  contributions  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  children  in  the 
United  States.  To  us  concerned  with  blind 
children,  it  is  a  milestone  which  compares 
favorably  with  Public  Law  113  concerned  with 
vocational  rehabilitation,  with  the  Public  As- 
sistance Provisions  of  1935,  and  with  all  other 
major  welfare  legislation,  for  in  effect  it  cre- 
ates a  fund  which  became  available  to  the 
states   early  this  year,  when   regulations   were 


promulgated,  which  will  induce  and  invite 
competent  and  intelligent  persons  to  enter  the 
field  of  teaching,  supervision,  and  research 
concerned  with  the  education  of  blind  chil- 
dren. It  will  also  provide  funds  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  centers  and  physical  facilities  for 
services  to  these  mentally  retarded  children. 
Your  Committee  regrets  sincerely  that  it  has 
not  been  able  to  participate  in  planning  for 
the  regulations  covering  this  new  law,  as  it 
would  have  liked  to  be  certain  that  they  were 
as  liberal  and  as  all-encompassing  as  the  pub- 
lic law  itself  implies.  Possibly,  the  most  sig- 
nificant aspect  of  this  new  law  is  that  with 
the  introduction  of  Title  III,  reviewed  below, 
the  door  is  open  for  future  amendments  cov- 
ering all  phases  of  special  education,  includ- 
ing educational  services  for  blind  children. 

We  quote  here  a  brief  analysis  which  is 
adequate  for  our  present  purposes  but  which 
does  not  begin  to  cover  all  of  the  implica- 
tions of  this  magnificent  piece  of  legislation. 
"This  Act  authorizes  grants  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  mental  retardation  research 
centers  and  facilities  ( Title  I ) ;  grants  to  as- 
sist in  constructing  community  mental  health 
centers  ( Title  II ) ;  and  grants  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  mentally  retarded  and  other 
handicapped  children  (Title  III)."  Of  par- 
ticular interest  to  all  of  us  are  the  research 
and  demonstration  grants  in  Title  III.  We 
believe  that  some  of  you  may  wish  to  partici- 
pate, not  only  in  the  training  program,  but  in 
this  phase  of  it,  too. 

PL  88-156  —  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and 
Mental  Retardation  Planning  Amendments  of 
1963  (H.R.  7544) 

Your  Committee  joined  with  AFB,  NFB, 
and  others  in  supporting  this  bill  and  we  are 
very  glad  to  say  that  it  may  be  one  of  the 
most  important  measures  passed  by  the  1963 
Congress.  We  regret,  however,  that  the  dedi- 
cated work  of  Irvin  Schloss  in  attempting  to 
secure  amendments  to  Title  V,  Part  2,  and 
proposed  Title  XVII  were  unsuccessful,  for 
the  amendments  proposed  by  him  and  sup- 
ported by  us  would  have  included  within  the 
Crippled  Children's  Program  and  other  sec- 
tions of  the  law  a  definitive  program  for  all 
handicapped  children,  including  blind  chil- 
dren. 
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It  is  our  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to 
further  amend  this  Act  in  another  session  of 
Congress  to  make  this  change.  There  is  some 
indication  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  that  new  regulations,  pro- 
mulgated under  this  new  law,  will  interpret 
the  Crippled  Children's  Program  to  include 
blind  children,  and  we  may,  therefore,  accom- 
plish by  regulation  what  we  were  unable  to 
accomplish  by  law.  We  know,  however,  that 
the  research  elements  of  this  new  program 
are  broad  enough  to  include  research  in  the 
area  of  visually  handicapping  conditions  and, 
after  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  this 
bill  and  the  regulations  arising  out  of  it,  we 
may  be  able  to  suggest  to  you  ways  and  means 
of  implementing  your  own  programs  through 
Federal  funds  made  available  through  this 
law. 

PL   88-210   —   Vocational   Education    Act   of 
1963   (H.R.  4935) 

This  law  was  passed  on  December  13,  1963 
and  signed  by  the  President.  We  quote: 
"Vocational  Education  —  This  part  of  the  bill 
authorizes  Federal  grants  to  states  to  assist 
them  to  maintain,  extend  and  improve  exist- 
ing programs  of  vocational  education,  to  de- 
velop new  programs,  and  to  provide  part-time 
employment  for  youths  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue their  vocational  training  on  a  full-time 
basis.  The  purpose  is  to  give  persons  of  all 
ages  in  all  communities  of  the  state  access  to 
vocational  training  or  retraining  of  high  qual- 
ity, which  is  realistic  in  the  light  of  actual  or 
anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  employ- 
ment, and  which  is  suited  to  their  needs,  in- 
terests, and  ability." 

Part  A  of  the  law,  it  appears,  should  have 
some  impact  on  special  education,  especially 
for  multi-handicapped  children  and  adults. 
Part  B  of  this  law  is  concerned  with  an  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
and  Part  C  extends  the  program  to  aid  for 
Federally  impacted  school  districts.  After 
study  it  may  be  that  Part  B,  too,  might  be 
applicable,  particularly  to  some  of  the  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind,  although  our 
experience  in  the  past  has  shown  that  Federal 
funds  through  this  Act  have  not  been  avail- 
able. 


We  cannot  urge  you  strongly  enough  to 
study  these  three  laws  and  the  regulations 
that  are  available  to  you  if  you  are  concerned 
with  the  care  and  education  of  blind  children, 
for  we  know  that  they  will  be  of  immeasur- 
able value  in  the  future. 

As  parallel  to  this  measure,  late  in  the  year 
President  Johnson  proposed  what  has  been 
popularly  known  as  his  "War  on  Poverty"  and 
three  very  complex  measures  have  been  intro- 
duced encompassing  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
one  billion  dollars  in  the  states — S.  2642; 
HR  10440;  HR  10443-  While  there  have 
been  several  analytical  positions  on  this  meas- 
ure, the  only  thing  that  has  been  clear  at  this 
point  is  that  Congress  is  very  much  concerned 
and  will  probably  pass  some  act  before  it  ad- 
journs, and  in  the  several  titles  there  are  areas 
which  could  and  should  apply  to  work  for  the 
blind,  particularly  in  the  job  retraining  as- 
pects of  it.  We  hope  that  you  will  take  some 
action  in  behalf  of  these  measures  when  you 
have  learned  more  about  them. 

Grants-in-Aid  Programs 

Historically,  throughout  the  development  of 
civilization  until  very  recent  date,  almsgiving 
by  individuals  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  men- 
dicancy by  the  needy,  especially  the  blind,  was 
felt  to  be  philosophically  the  only  way  that 
the  poor  and  the  handicapped  could  be  helped. 
Some  communities  developed  a  dole  system, 
and  others  the  "workhouse"  and  "poorhouse" 
which  became  common  during  the  19th  Cen- 
tury. The  20th  Century  saw  a  change  in  this 
thinking,  with  the  change  reflected  in  the  at- 
titude toward  the  dignity  of  man  himself,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  various  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  the  West,  and  it  became  clear  that 
fear  of  poverty  and  disease  and  joblessness 
could  not  continue  to  be  the  lot  of  the  masses. 

Social  legislation  was  planned,  both  to  cre- 
ate a  floor  of  subsistence  below  which  no 
one  should  be  permitted  to  live,  and  incen- 
tive to  assist  the  individual  in  raising  his  way 
of  life  to  a  higher  level  of  comfort  and  se- 
curity. These  measures  took  two  special  forms 
—  the  incentive  coming  first  in  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  rehabilitation  legislation 
in  1920,  and  public  assistance  later  with  the 
passage   of   the   Social    Security    Act   itself   in 
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1935.  Prior  to  these  Federally-supported 
measures,  many  of  the  states  had  created  pro- 
grams of  service  for  the  blind  through  special 
commissions  or  through  existing  state  depart- 
ments. It  would  be  difficult  to  recognize  the 
present  Social  Security  Act  from  its  original 
form.  The  tremendous  expansion  of  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Administration  and 
the  public  assistance  divisions,  as  well  as  the 
magnificent  insurance  provisions  of  Title  II 
of  this  Act,  have  made  it  certain  that  no  in- 
dividual need  be  without  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  throughout  his  lifetime. 

1963  saw  no  major  changes  in  these  phases 
of  Federal  law.  Preoccupation  of  Congress 
with  other  matters,  even  now,  may  make  some 
of  the  proposals  before  Congress  amending 
the  Social  Security  Act  unlikely  of  passing 
even  this  year,  although  we  know  that  they 
are  being  considered.  Our  own  measure,  H.R. 
5706,  waiving  residence  requirements  for  re- 
cipients of  public  assistance,  will  be  vigor- 
ously supported  by  all  of  us  in  work  for  the 
blind,  and  we  can  hope  that  the  next  Con- 
gress may  pass  this  measure  into  law. 

We  shall,  of  course,  as  planned,  continue 
to  support  the  King-Hartke  bills  (H.R.  6245; 
S.  2181)  insofar  as  they  fall  within  the  phi- 
losophy of  our  Committee  action  and  as  de- 
cided at  our  earlier  meetings.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  efforts  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  have  Congress  amend  Title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  the  several  medicare 
measures  for  the  aged  which  have  been  before 
Congress.  This  is  possibly  one  of  the  most 
controversial  measures  that  Congress  has  had 
to  deal  with  other  than  civil  rights,  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  an  adequate  program  will 
finally  be  provided  either  under  Title  II  or 
some  other  title  to  take  care  of  our  aging 
population.  We  have  supported  the  Admin- 
istration medicare  bill  and  will  continue  to  do 
so. 

Rehabilitation 

The  second  phase  of  the  supportive  Federal 
programs  concerned  with  rehabilitation  have 
had  a  fairly  lean  time  of  it  over  the  past  few 
years.  As  mentioned  above,  the  earliest  ef- 
forts to  secure  Federal  support  for  rehabilita- 
tive services  in  the  states  culminated  in  the 
passage  of  the  first  rehabilitation  act  in  1920. 


However,  the  true  Magna  Carta  for  rehabili- 
tation did  not  occur  until  1943  with  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  113  ( Barden-LaFollette 
Act)  and  the  substantial  expansion  of  the 
then  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  The 
only  major  amendments  to  Public  Law  113 
occurred  in  1954  with  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  565  which  again  expanded  the  services 
of  the  OVR  and  made  substantial  changes  in 
our  own  Public  Law  732  ( Randolph-Sheppard 
Act)    which   we  will   comment  on   later. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  proposals, 
none  of  which  has  been  given  very  much  con- 
sideration, although  executive  sessions  are  now 
going  forward  in  the  House,  on  the  rehabili- 
tation amendments  of  1964.  Both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  National  Rehabilitation  Associa- 
tion have  been  urging  amendments  and  hear- 
ings, and  the  proposal  introduced  last  year  by 
NRA  (HR  4027),  which  had  the  support  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  which  has  had  several  amendments 
in  the  measure  being  prepared  in  the  Senate 
(S.  968),  encompasses  one  phase  of  rehabili- 
tation which  your  Association  has  been  deeply 
interested  in  for  some  time.  In  executive 
session  now  by  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  is  HR  5194  which  encom- 
passes these  amendments  and  has  some  possi- 
bility of  action  this  year.  It  is  what  we  have 
been  calling  the  "self-care"  or  "independent 
living"  provisions,  written  without  vocational 
goals.  We  shall  continue  to  support  this 
measure. 

At  our  meeting  held  Sunday  evening,  July 
26,  1964,  our  Committee  urged  your  Chair- 
man to  prepare  a  resolution  to  be  sent  to 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  considering 
this  act  urging  that  the  bill  now  before  it 
be  further  amended  to  include  some  directive 
toward  placing  the  responsibility  for  placement 
on  the  states,  and,  beyond  this,  to  increase 
Federal  participation  in  the  state  programs  to 
make  it  more  nearly  comparable  with  the 
Federal  participation  under  the  1963  Mental 
Retardation  Act.  (Such  a  resolution  is  in  for- 
mation at  present  time). 

Another  amendment  of  significance  to  our 
work  was  Mr.  Randolph's  bill,  S.  12,  amend- 
ing the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  and  the  com- 
panion bill,  HR  1977.  You  will  recall  that 
some  of  the  members  of  our  Committee  met 
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with  the  executives  of  State  agencies  in  de- 
veloping this  measure  which  had  two  essen- 
tial proposals — the  first,  that  the  income  from 
vending  machines  be  exclusive  to  the  opera- 
tor, and  the  second,  that  a  Presidential  com- 
mission or  board  of  appeals  be  created  to  re- 
view departmental  action  on  requests  for 
vending  stand  installations.  We  were  as- 
sured by  the  Administration  when  this  meas- 
ure was  up  for  hearing  that  what  we  sought 
could  be  accomplished  administratively,  and 
there  has  been  some  effort  in  several  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  to  implement  this 
assurance.  However,  it  is  apparent  in  the  case 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  that  the  delay  in  set- 
ting up  new  provisions  has  been  unconscion- 
able. Your  Committee  has  agreed,  however, 
to  hold  this  measure  in  abeyance,  with  Mr. 
Randolph's  consent,  pending  a  workshop  on 
the  subject  planned  by  the  Division  for  the 
Blind  of  the  VRA  some  time  this  year.  There 
have  been  very  real  objections  to  S.  12  from 
some  of  the  departments  in  the  states  respon- 
sible for  handling  the  vending  stand  program, 
but  we  shall  hope  to  arrive  at  some  more 
comprehensive  amendment  to  propose  by  the 
time  the  new  Congress  convenes  in  January, 
1965. 

We  have  learned  that  as  of  this  week 
regulations  have  been  completed  by  several 
of  the  main  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment concerned  with  appeals  procedure,  and 
these  will  be  reported  on  when  we  have  had 
a  chance  to  study  them.  They  include,  among 
others,  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  Post  Office  Department  which,  as  in- 
dicated above,  has  been  most  reluctant  to  pro- 
vide such  procedures  on  the  vending  stand 
program. 

Taxation 

The  1964  amendments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  have  been  passed  into  law,  and 
the  two  measures  which  we  were  seeking  were 
not  included  in  the  amendments;  the  first  con- 
cerned with  excise  tax  exemption  for  volun- 
tary agencies  for  the  blind  (HR  97,  Keogh) , 
and  the  second,  creating  an  additional  exemp- 
tion for  a  taxpayer  with  a  blind  dependent 
(S.  640,  McCarthy).  We  still  have  hopes 
that  separate  excise  tax  amendments   may  be 


passed  this  year  and  that  Mr.  Keogh's  bill 
might  be  considered.  We  are  encouraged, 
however,  that  during  the  course  of  hearings 
another  measure,  HR  7007,  was  introduced 
with  the  consent  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  While 
this  bill  does  not  do  what  we  had  hoped,  it 
does  create  an  additional  exemption  for  a 
taxpayer  with  a  dependent  who  is  age  65  and 
who  is  blind.  We  were,  of  course,  interested 
in  having  this  benefit  or  relief,  whichever  you 
wish  to  call  it,  for  the  taxpayer  who  is  the 
parent  of  a  blind  child,  but,  since  so  many 
of  our  population  are  65  years  old,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  this  measure  may  have  a  much 
broader  implementation  than  we  now  think. 

Miscellaneous 

There  are  several  measures  before  Congress 
in  which  the  Association  has  a  very  real  in- 
terest and  upon  which  your  Committee  has 
taken  and  will  continue  to  take  vigorous  ac- 
tion. There  are  four  measures  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  all  of  which  we 
have  supported. 

The  first  of  these  proposals,  HR  8068  by 
Mr.  Younger  of  California,  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  airlines  of  the  United  States 
to  permit  a  blind  person  to  travel  with  a  guide 
at  one  fare,  an  arrangement  similar  to  that 
now  in  effect  for  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States  and  for  other  common  carriers.  An- 
other measure,  HR  8928,  by  Mr.  Weltner  of 
Georgia,  is  similar  to  the  Younger  bill  but 
extends  this  provision  to  disabled  persons.  In 
supporting  Mr.  Younger's  bill  we  made  it 
clear  that  we  were  not  disapproving  the  Welt- 
ner bill,  but  were  not  supporting  it  because 
we  had  no  statistical  evidence  about  the  needs 
of  disabled  persons  for  such  benefits.  We 
might  report,  however,  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee has  reported  Mr.  Younger's  bill  out 
for  a  vote  on  the  House  floor  and  we  are 
making  every  effort  we  can  to  see  that  it  is 
moved.  We  are  also  very  much  interested 
in  HR  5611  by  Mr.  Trimble  of  Arkansas, 
which  would  prohibit  the  exclusion  of  dog 
guides  from  certain  public  carriers,  transport 
terminals  and  other  places  of  business  which 
operate  in  interstate  commerce.     This  measure 
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we  have  also  approved  and  submitted  a  state- 
ment on.  Another  identical  bill,  HR  7210, 
has  been  introduced  and  we  have  also  sup- 
ported this  measure. 

Finally,  one  measure  now  before  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Labor,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  HR  9904 
by  Mr.  Dent,  is  a  variation  of  Mr.  Dent's  bill 
in  earlier  congresses,  creating  a  minimum 
wage  for  special  workshops  for  the  blind.  In 
this  measure,  Mr.  Dent  extends  this  pro- 
vision to  cover  all  workshops  for  the  handi- 
capped. Since  it  does  not  in  any  real  sense 
vary  from  the  provisions  of  the  earlier  pro- 
posals, we  must  assume  that  the  AAWB  will 
continue  to  oppose  this  bill.  Hearings  were 
held  on  April  6,  1964  at  which  Dr.  Peter  J. 
Salmon  opposed  this  measure  for  AAWB, 
AFB,  NIB  and  others,  with  a  promise  to  the 
Committee  and  to  Mr.  Dent  particularly  that 
a  meeting  would  be  held  to  review  the  bill 
and  to  make  suggestions  to  him,  either  for 
amendments  or  for  a  new  measure  when  the 
new  Congress  convenes  in  January  1965. 
Such  a  meeting  has  been  held  and  proposals 
are  being  drafted  which  will  protea  the  work- 
shops for  the  blind  from  serious  financial  and 
service  problems  reflected  in  the  present  Dent 
Bill.  We  are  going  to  ask  the  Convention  to 
approve  your  Chairman's  action  and  to  give 
him  the  directive  to  pursue  this  course  of  ac- 
tion  during  the   next  Congress. 

Possible  Amendments  to  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act 

The  Subcommittee  of  your  Committee,  un- 
der Dr.  Salmon's  chairmanship,  and  the  Com- 
mittee as  a  whole,  has  considered  the  problem 
of  the  need  for  sheltered  workshops  for  handi- 
capped persons  other  than  blind  persons  for 
some  kind  of  preferential  treatment  in  the 
sale  of  products  made  by  such  workshops  to 
Governmental  agencies.  This  matter  has  been 
discussed  at  length  in  the  various  chapter 
meetings  and  at  the  national  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Sheltered  Workshops 
and  Homebound  Programs.  The  General 
Council  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  at  its 
meeting  in  New  Orleans  covered  this  matter 
fully  and  prepared  a  resolution  which,  with  a 
similar  resolution  from  the  New  York  State 
Federation    of    Workers    for    the    Blind,    was 


proposed  at  the  national  business  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Sheltered  Work- 
shops and  Homebound  Programs  in  Miami. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  the  General  Council 
of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  and  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  to  attempt  to  avoid  any  amendments  to 
the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  or  the  writing  of  any 
parallel  legislation  which  might  injure  or 
prejudice  the  existing  priorities  now  enjoyed 
by  workshops  for  the  blind. 

At  our  meeting  held  on  Sunday  evening, 
July  26,  1964,  a  resolution  was  prepared  for 
your  consideration  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION  CONCERNED  WITH  POS- 
SIBLE AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  WAGNER- 
O'DAY  ACT  EXPRESSING  THE  POLICY 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND  TOWARD 
SUCH  AMENDMENTS. 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has 
recognized  the  unique  aspects  of  blindness  as 
a  handicap  in  industrial  employment  and  has, 
through  the  enactment  of  the  Wagner-O'Day 
Act,  established  a  program  of  priority  purchase 
of  blind-made  products;  and, 

Whereas,  State  and  local  governments 
have  also  recognized  these  unique  aspects  of 
blindness  and  have  established  similar  priority 
programs;  and. 

Whereas,  these  programs  have  been  suc- 
cessfully developed  over  the  past  twenty-five 
years  and  have  become  an  indispensable  ele- 
ment in  the  operation  of  workshops  for  the 
blind  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  blind  persons  throughout  the  United 
States;  and. 

Whereas,  the  success  of  these  programs 
now  provides  industrial  employment  for  many 
thousands   of  blind   persons;   and. 

Whereas,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  is  in  accord  with  the 
desire  of  the  General  Council  of  Workshops 
for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Association 
of  Sheltered  Workshops  and  Homebound  Pro- 
grams to  expand  employment  opportunities 
for  other  severely  handicapped  groups,  by 
making  work  available  to  them  through  the 
purchase  of  their  products  by  governmtnt 
agencies; 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  will  support  efforts  to  obtain  legal 
priorities    for    the    purchase    by    Government 
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agencies  of  products  manufactured  by  defin- 
ably  handicapped  groups,  provided  that  such 
products  are  not  available  for  procurement 
from  workshops  for  the  blind,  and  provided 
that  any  legislation  introduced  shall  be  em- 
bodied in  a  separate  act  that  will  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act,  and  shall  maintain  the 
present  priority  status  of  workshops  for  the 
blind  under  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Association,  General 
Council  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Sheltered  Workshops  and  Homebound 
Programs,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  the  American  Council  of 
the  Blind,  State  executives  responsible  for 
workshop  operations,  and  should  also  be  made 
available  to  other  interested  parties  upon  re- 
quest. 

We  hope  that  when  we  present  this  report 
to  you  for  adoption  you  will  keep  this  resolu- 
tion in  mind,  for  it  is  most  important  to  the 
welfare  of  workshops  for  the  blind  in  the 
United   States. 

Before  closing  this  summary,  may  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  philosophy  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  expressed 
through  its  Legislative  Committee,  as  this 
philosophy  relates  to  legislative  action  in  the 
interest  of  blind  persons.  I  think  that  our 
first  agreed  policy  is  that  your  Legislative  Com- 
mittee shall  not  at  any  time  seek  legislative 
answers  to  problems  that  can  be  resolved  in 
other  ways.  It  shall  not  go  to  the  State 
legislatures  or  to  Congress  unless  there  is  a 
widespread,  unmet  need  which  cannot  be  met 
through  existing  programs  and  resources. 

I  believe  that  a  second  policy  that  has 
guided  us  throughout  our  deliberations,  and 
which  has  created  some  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  observe  our  activities, 
is  that  we  have  recognized  that  we  have  some 
profound  obligations  to  existing  facilities, 
agencies  and  resources  in  work  for  the  blind, 
particularly  the  private  agencies  who  have  done 
so  much  to  pioneer  and  develop  new  pro- 
grams, who  must  look  to  us  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  interests.     It  is  becoming  clear 


that  much  of  the  work  formerly  done  by  pri- 
vate, voluntary  agencies  is  becoming  a  public 
function  operated  through  State  departments. 
While  a  very  healthy  and  friendly  coopera- 
tive relationship  exists,  more  and  more  of  the 
standards  are  being  set  by  public  offices  tak- 
ing some  of  the  initiative  away  from  the  vol- 
untary agencies  and,  to  some  extent,  limiting 
their  flexibility.  Because  of  the  financing  of 
the  public  agencies  it  seems  almost  impera- 
tive that  the  voluntary  agencies  remain  flex- 
ible, ready  to  move  into  research  or  action  as 
soon  as  the  need  arises  and  without  the  neces- 
sity of  waiting  for  budgetary  action.  It  is  this 
feeling,  I  believe,  which  makes  some  of  the 
present-day  thinking  about  AAWB  positions 
more   critical    than    it   needs    to   be. 

A  perfect  example  might  be  the  feeling  we 
have  that  we  must  protect  our  existing  defini- 
tion of  blindness.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  we  are  all  agreed  that  the 
definition  is  arbitrary  and  possibly  should  be 
much  broader  than  it  is — including  all  per- 
sons with  serious  visual  problems;  but  the 
failure  of  research  to  adequately  identify  the 
nature  of  failure  of  function  with  varying 
degrees  of  failure  in  visual  acuity  makes  it 
necessary  to  hold  our  definition  pending  more 
intensive  research  in  this  area.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  since  almost  all  programs  for 
the  blind  in  all  of  the  states  are  based  on  this 
definition  within  minor  variations  and  there 
are  only  two  money  programs  Federally  oper- 
ated which  use  the  5/200  definition — that  for 
disability  insurance  under  Title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  the  definition  for 
compensation  for  blindness  in  the  Veterans 
Compensation  Act.  We  have,  as  you  know, 
made  some  effort  to  change  these  deflations 
to   conform   with   the   20/200   proposals. 

Another  attitude  which  needs  some  clari- 
fication, I  think,  is  that  which  insists  that  the 
AAWB  wants  to  keep  its  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 
This  is  most  usually  expressed  in  the  thought 
that  our  seeking  protective,  supportive  floors 
of  subsistence  is  contradictory  to  our  also  seek- 
ing incentive  programs  for  rehabilitation, 
training  and  employment,  as  well  as  for  edu- 
cation. I  believe  that  I  express  the  feeling  of 
the  Association  when  I  say  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  secure  and  maintain  as  many  of  the 
welfare  benefits  as  are  possible  for  the  great 
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majority  of  our  population  for  whom  incentive 
planning  has  little  meaning,  either  because  of 
age  or  other  disabling  conditions,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  equally  profoundly  commit- 
ted to  the  securing  and  expanding  of  as  many 
incentive  opportunities  as  is  possible  for  those 
who  are  able  to  benefit  from  them  and  to 
compete  in  a  modern  society. 

I  would  like  to  say  finally  that  I  believe 
that  the  AAWB  is  committed  to  independent 
action,  cooperating  and  participating  fully 
wherever  possible  with  all  other  community 
groups,  whether  in  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind  or  some  other  area  of  interest,  but  that 
it  must  at  the  same  time  be  fully  aware  that 
within  the  program  of  services  to  the  blind 
there  are  areas  of  specialized  need  which 
must  be  met  with  specialized  programs  and 
services  and  that,  insofar  as  these  specialized 
areas  are  needed,  we  shall  seek  them  out  in- 
dependent of  all  other  groups,  hoping  for 
their  support  and  understanding.  We  know, 
that  many  of  the  things  that  we  have  fought 
for  over  the  years  and  have  secured  through 
legislation  have  pioneered  equivalent  services 
for  all  other  groups  with  special  needs.  We 
need  only  point  out  that  following  Title  X  of 


the  Social  Security  Act  it  was  not  very  long 
before  Title  XIV  was  also  written,  or  that 
after  a  special  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
who  is  blind  had  been  included  in  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  this  was  extended  to  cover 
persons  who  were  65  years  of  age.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  much  of  the  welfare  pro- 
gramming supported  by  Federal  funds  may 
have  the  impetus  from  the  vigorous  action  of 
organized  work  for  the  blind  —  action  for 
which  we  have  often  been  criticized.  It  is  our 
hope  that  we  can  continue  to  be  the  trail- 
blazers  for  the  future. 

May  I  say  that  the  work  of  your  Committee 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
individual  participation  of  all  of  its  members 
and,  particularly,  those  who  were  kind  enough 
to  take  the  sub-committee  action  for  us:  Miss 
Hooper,  Mr.  Duffield,  Mr.  Schloss,  Dr.  Salmon, 
Dr.  MacFarland  and  others.  We  are  par- 
ticularly indebted  to  the  yeoman  service  ren- 
dered for  your  Committee  by  Irvin  Schloss, 
Washington  Representative  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  To  all  of  these  our 
heartfelt  thanks. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
George  E.  Keane,  Chairman 


REPORT  OF  THE  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Herbert  R.  Brown,  Chairman 
Director,  New  York  State  Commission   for  the  Blind,  Albany,  New  York 


The  Membership  Committee  for  1964  is 
comprised  of  Herbert  R.  Brown,  Chairman 
and  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Co-Chairman.  Mr. 
Brown  handled  individual  membership;  Dr. 
Salmon  dealt  with  the  difficult  problem  of 
agency  memberships.  In  the  area  of  agency 
memberships.  Dr.  Salmon  produced  some  sat- 
isfactory results  and  at  the  same  time  laid 
the  groundwork  for  more  appropriate  consti- 
tutional and  by-law  coverage  of  this  very 
important  area.  In  total,  he  received  $7,365 
from  the  agencies. 

The  efforts  to  increase  individual  member- 
ships   proved   to    be  successful.      There   were 


over  1,500  memberships  at  the  time  of  the 
convention  in  New  York  City.  It  is  expected 
that  by  December  31st  as  a  result  of  the  Com- 
mittee's activities  and  the  effects  of  the  Annual 
Convention,  that  the  paid  membership  will  be 
considerably  higher. 

The  Membership  Committee  has  already  ex- 
pressed its  thanks  to  those  who  participated, 
but  once  again  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
results  which  were  obtained  were  gratifying 
and  were  achieved  only  through  the  efforts  of 
many. 

The  membership  luncheon  was  saddened  to 
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some  extent  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Durnall 
who  was  the  winner  of  the  Alfred  Allen 
Award.  However,  we  feel  certain  the  inspira- 
tion which  her  years  of  service  gave  all  of 
us  will  stand  as  a  beacon  for  fuller  and  more 


effective   work   for   the   blind   in   the  years   to 

come. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Herbert  R.  Brown,  Chairman 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  LL.D.,  Co-Chairman 


REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

Fuller  R.  Hale,  Co-Chairman 
Executive  Director,  Seattle  Social  Center  for  the  Blind,  Seattle,  Washington 


In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee,  Mrs.  Charlyn  Allen  of  Missouri, 
1  am  presenting  the  Report  of  your  Necrology 
Committee. 

It  is  with  considerable  sadness  that  we 
must  note  the  large  number  of  our  fellow- 
workers  who  have  passed  on  during  this  last 
year.  Their  efforts  have  been  tremendous  in 
the  advancement  of  work  for  blind  people, 
and  their  lives  will  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us,  as  we  go  forward  from  where  they 
have  left  off.     They  will  be  sorely  missed. 

J.    Robert  Atkinson,   California 

Mrs.  Ella  May   (Wallace)   Clunk,  Maryland 

Martin  DeChant,  Ohio 

Miss  Shirley  A.  Drucker,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Ruth  Durnall,  Delaware 

David  M.  Eldridge,  Tennessee 

Miss  Mary  H.  Ferguson,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  David  F.  Gillette,  New  York 

Miss  Grace  I.  Harper,  New  York 


James  C.  Hyka,  Ohio 

L.  Y.  Jones,  Ontario,  Canada 

William  McGreal,  New  Hampshire 

Robert  Morse,  Iowa 

Judge  George  Sam  Myers,  Tennessee 

George  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  Kentucky 

Steven  E.  Parker,  Virginia 

Julius  Rothbein,  New  York 

Miss  Mabel  A.  Starbird,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Florence  B.  Trader,  Ohio 

Harrell  J.  Vance,  Alabama 

Charles  O.  Weber,  Jr.,  Texas 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Williams,  Massachusetts 

Following  the  reading  of  the  list  of  names, 
the  members  of  this  Convention  were  asked 
to   rise   for   a   moment   of   respect   and   silent 

prayer. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Mrs.  Charlyn  Allen,  Chairman 
Fuller  R.  Hale,  Co-Chairman 
Paul  O'Neill 


REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

Irvin  P.  Schloss,  Chairman 
Legislative  Analyst,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,,  Washington,  D.C. 


The    Resolutions   Committee,   consisting   of  Statler   Hilton   Hotel   in   New  York   City   on 

Robert   S.   Bray,  William   F.   Gallagher,   Gor-  July  29,  1964  and  considered  eight  resolutions 

don   L.   Joyner,  W.   E.   Milton,  and   Irvin   P.  submitted   to   it  by  members   of  the  Associa- 

Schloss,   met   in    the   Hartford    Room    of   the  tion. 
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The  Committee  considers  that  the  resolution 
requesting  the  endorsement  by  AAWB  of  the 
Medic-Alert  Foundation  was  not  appropriate 
for  action  by  it  and  has  referred  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  AAWB  Board  of  Directors  for 
study,  with  the  recommendation  that  the  or- 
ganization investigate  ways  of  transmitting  in- 
formation about  the  Medic-Alert  program  to 
its  members.  The  Committee  deferred  report- 
ing another  resolution  concerning  U.S.  Post 
Office  Department  regulations  for  administer- 
ing the  Randolph-Sheppard  Vending  Stand 
Program,  on  the  basis  that  the  AAWB  Legis- 
lative Committee  has  already  taken  appropriate 
action  concerning  problems  in  this  program 
occasioned  by  the  installation  of  vending  ma- 
chines, both  through  support  of  pending  leg- 
islation in  the  Congress  and  through  repre- 
sentations to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies. 

The  Committee  unanimously  reports  the 
following  resolutions  to  the  Convention  and 
hereby  urges  that  they  do  pass: 

Resolution  No.  1 

Resolution   of  Appreciation   and  Acknowl- 
edgement to  Those  Participating  in  Making 
The  1964  AAWB  Convention  Comfortable, 
Interesting  and  Successful 

Whereas,  the  1964  AAWB  Convention  is 
drawing  to  a  close  and  we  have  enjoyed  our 
stay  in  New  York  and  the  enlightening  and 
interesting  program  which  has  been  prepared 
for  us;  and, 

Whereas,  we  would  like  to  express  our 
appreciation  and  thanks  to  all  of  those  who 
have  helped  make  it  a  success; 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That 
the  Executive  Director  is  hereby  directed  to 
express  our  thanks  in  appropriate  letters  to  all 
of  those  who  have  participated  in  preparing 
the  program  and  to  all  of  those  who  have  been 
responsible  for  arrangements  and  services  dur- 
ing our  stay  here,  and  in  particular  that  he 
express  our  profound  gratitude  to  the  Host 
Committee,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  and  consisting  of  Albany 
Association  of  the  Blind;  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc.;  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.;  The  Associated 


Blind,  Inc.;  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind;  The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind;  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind;  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind;  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.;  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  and  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind;  Host 
Committee — American  Federation  of  Catholic 
Workers  for  the  Blind;  Blind  Industrial 
Workers  Association  of  New  York  State;  Blind 
Work  Association,  Inc.;  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Social  Service  and  Children's  Aid  Society; 
BuflFalo  Association  for  the  Blind;  Catholic 
Guild  for  the  Blind,  Diocese  of  Brooklyn; 
Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  Archdiocese  of 
New  York;  Catholic  Charities  Services  for 
Blind  People,  Diocese  of  Rockville  Centre; 
Central  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.;  Con- 
necticut State  Board  of  Education  and  Serv- 
ices for  the  Blind;  Episcopal  Guild  for  the 
Blind;  Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind,  Inc.;  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind  of  New  York  State, 
Inc.;  Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.; 
John  Milton  Society;  Matilda  Ziegler  Publish- 
ing Company  for  the  Blind,  Inc.;  Mount 
Carmel  Guild  for  the  Blind;  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind;  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind;  and  Recording  for  the 
Blind,  Inc. 

He  is  directed  not  only  to  express  our 
thanks  for  the  financial  support  of  the  Con- 
vention by  these  agencies  and  persons,  but 
also  for  the  services  rendered  to  us — staflFing 
the  information  desk,  the  volunteer  desk,  and 
the  registration  desk  with  wonderful  volun- 
teers for  their  service  areas  and  from  their 
staffs — in  particular,  those  of  the  New  York 
City  area,  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
The  Associated  Blind,  The  Jewish  Guild  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind. 

He  is  further  directed  to  send  a  special  note 
of  thanks  for  the  wonderful  help  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  during  the  Convention — To  Troops  295 
of  Queens,  631  of  Manhattan,  670  of  Man- 
hattan, Post  25  of  Staten  Island. 

Finally,  we  direct  the  Executive  Director 
to  express  our  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the 
management  and  staff  of  the  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel,  who  have  done  so  much  to  make  our 
stay  here  enjoyable,  and  for  the  courtesy  and 
attention  given  to  our  blind  members. 
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Resolution  No.  2 
Educational  Materials 

Whereas,  the  cost  of  materials  for  the 
education  of  blind  children  has  increased;  and 

Whereas,  the  majority  of  blind  children 
are  now  being  educated  in  the  local  schools; 
and 

Whereas,  the  cost  of  books  and  education 
materials  for  blind  children  is  estimated  to 
be  ten  times  the  cost  of  books  and  material 
used   in  the  education  of  sighted  children; 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  in  Convention  assembled  July  30,  1964, 
urges  that  the  per  capita  quota  administered 
by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
be  realistically  increased  to  take  into  account 
the  actual  needs  for  blind  children  enrolled  in 
local  and   residential  schools;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  this  in- 
crease be  accomplished  annually  to  keep  pace 
with   developing   needs;   and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  to  the 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Resolution  No.  3 
Placement  for  Blind  Persons 

Whereas,  there  has  been  expressed  great 
concern  relative  to  the  lack  of  placements  of 
blind  people  throughout  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  there  appears  to  be  need  for 
greater  training  opportunities  and  concerted 
efforts  on  the  part  of  State  agencies  serving 
blind  persons  and  State  employment  services, 
private  agencies,  and  others  to  further  these 
efforts;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  disparity  in  the  Fed- 
eral financing  of  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams in  contrast  to  other  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  programs; 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  in  Convention  Assembled  in  New  York, 
New  York  on  July  30,  1964,  does  hereby 
recommend  and  urge  that  every  public  and  pri- 


vate agency  do  whatever  possible  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  jobs  for  the  blind  in  the 
competitive  labor  market;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
does  hereby  pledge  itself  and  urges  all  of  its 
members  to  work  in  concert  to  achieve  more 
adequate  Federal  financing  of  the  Federal- 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  program,  inas- 
much as  adequate  financing  and  adequate  per- 
sonnel are  essential  concommitants  of  im- 
proved placement  service  for  blind  persons; 
and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  appropriate 
sub-committee  chairmen;  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  U.S.  Senate;  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  and  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Resolution  No.  4 
Deaf-Blind  Persons 

Whereas,  deaf-blind  persons  should  be  en- 
titled to  services  that  will  enable  them  to  live 
as  full  lives  as  possible;  and 

Whereas,  communication  is  the  major 
barrier   to   their   receiving   such   services; 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  in  Convention  assembled  in  New  York, 
New  York,  on  July  30,  1964,  does  hereby  urge 
that  all  training  courses  for  professional  work- 
ers with  blind  persons  include  some  presenta- 
tion of  the  various  methods  of  communica- 
tions with  deaf-blind  persons;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  all  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  conduct  training  courses  for 
teachers   of  and   workers   with   blind   persons. 

Resolution  No.  5 
Distribution  of  Canes 

Whereas,  there  is  increasing  availability 
of  programs  for  instruction  of  blind  persons 
in  mobility  techniques  with  a  cane;  and 
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Whereas,  there  is  increasing  recognition 
of  the  value  of  such  instruction  in  the  re- 
habilitation process;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  still  the  practice  of  well- 
intentioned  organizations  and  individuals  to 
present  canes  as  gifts  to  blind  persons  and  to 
encourage  them  to  travel  about  independently 
with  the  cane  but  without  adequate  instruc- 
tion in  its  use; 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  in  Convention  Assembled  in  New  York, 
New  York,  on  July  30,  1964,  does  hereby 
urge  all  agencies  serving  blind  persons  to  be 
aware  of  the  dangers  to  the  blind  individual 


who  is  encouraged  to  travel  freely  with  a  cane 
without  adequate  instructions  in  its  use  to 
assure  him  maximum  safety;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  all  agen- 
cies serving  blind  persons  are  urged  to  dis- 
courage indiscriminate  gifts  of  canes  to  blind 
persons  and  to  encourage  maximum  utilization 
of  mobility  instruction  resources. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Irvin  P.  Schloss,  Chairman 
Robert  S.  Bray 
William  F.  Gallagher 
Gordon  L.  Joyner 
W.  E.  Milton 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STRUCTURE 
AND  REGIONALIZATION 

George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Executive  Vice-President,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 


Upon  her  election  as  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in 
Seattle  a  year  ago.  Miss  Marjorie  Hooper  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  to  review  the 
1961  Constitution  and  By-laws  in  the  light 
of  three  years'  experience  with  them  and 
emerging  new  constitutional  requirements. 
In  addition,  the  Committee  was  asked  to  re- 
study  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  con- 
ducting certain  activities  of  the  Association 
on  a  regional  basis. 

The  committee  appointed  by  President 
Hooper  was  composed  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jesse   Anderson,   Utah 

Prof.  Donald  Blasch,  Michigan 

Mr.  Herbert  R.   Brown,  New  York 

The  Hon.  C.  C.  Cates,  Jr.,  North  Carolina 

Mr.  Finis  E.  Davis,  Kentucky 

Mr.  Arthur  N.  Magill,  Canada 

President-elect     Douglas      C.      MacFarland, 

Virginia 
Mrs.  Sidney  E.  Pollack,  New  York 
Mr.  Harold  G.  Roberts,  New  York 
Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  New  York 


Dr.  Russell  C.  Williams,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dr.  Norman  M.  Yoder,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.  and  I  were  asked 
to  serve  as  Co-chairmen.  It  is  now  my  privi- 
lege to  present  this  report  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Rives  and  our  fellow-committee  members. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Henry  A.  "Pete"  Wood  a  new 
Constitution  was  written  by  an  able  commit- 
tee of  which  the  late  Allan  Sherman  served 
as  Chairman.  The  new  Constitution  and  By- 
laws were  adopted  at  our  Convention  in  St. 
Louis  in  July  of  1961.  It  has  now  been  in 
eiifect  three  years,  a  sufficient  time  for  testing 
and  locating  sections  in  which  revision  would 
be  necessary  or  desirable. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  committee  in  New 
York  in  January  of  this  year,  a  number  of 
sub-committees  were  named  to  carry  out  the 
following  charges: 

Sub-committee  1: 

To  study  the  powers,  duties,  responsibilities 
and     interrelationships     among     the     officers. 
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Board  of  Directors,  Executive  Committee,  and 
the  Executive  Secretary  as  they  are  now  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution  and  By-laws,  and  to 
make  any  recommendations  for  changes  which 
would  improve  the  eflfective  functioning  and 
administration  of  the  Association.  (Marjorie 
S.  Hooper,  Chairman;  Judge  C.  C.  Cares,  Jr.; 
Norman  M.  Yoder). 

Suh-committee  2: 

To  study  existing  constitutional  and  by-law 
provisions  relating  to  the  various  types  of 
memberships  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  any  necessary  change  with  a  view  to  sim- 
plifying the  categories  of  memberships;  to  en- 
courage agency  participation,  and  to  promote 
membership  among  students  in  the  various  dis- 
ciplines involved  in  work  with  the  blind. 
(George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Chairman;  Finis  E. 
Davis;  Peter  J.  Salmon.) 

Sub-committee    3: 

To  study  the  present  composition,  responsi- 
bilities, and  structure  of  the  special  interest 
groups  within  the  Association  and  to  make 
any  recommendations  necessary  to  make  these 
groups  more  responsive  to  the  interests  of  in- 
dividual members  and  to  promote  individual 
member  participation  in  group  activities. 
(Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Chairman;  Donald 
Blasch;  Arthur  N.  Magill;  Harold  G.  Rob- 
erts.) 

The  deliberations  of  the  sub-committees 
were  thoroughly  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Full  Committee  held  in  Washington,  April 
14  and  15.  As  a  result,  revisions  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-laws  were  written  and  recom- 
mended to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  con- 
sideration at  a  meeting  held  in  Washington 
on  May  18.  Certain  refinements  in  the  pro- 
posed revisions  were  completed  at  the  meet- 
ing. Copies  of  the  amendments  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  of  Directors  were  mailed 
to  the  membership  on  June  12,  1964,  thus 
fulfilling  the  constitutional  requirements  of 
thirty  days'  notice  prior  to  an  Annual  Meet- 
ing at  which  such  business  is  to  be  on  the 
agenda. 

We  trust  that  each  of  you  has  had  op- 
portunity to  study  carefully  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By-laws. 
Noting    a    widespread    nodding    of    heads,    I 


should    like   at   this   time   to    move,    Madame 
President, 

That  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
and  By-laws  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  as  approved 
and  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  as  submitted  to  the  mem- 
bership in  full  text,  be  and  hereby  are 
approved,  and  shall  be  in  effect  at  the 
close  of  this  session. 

(Motion  Seconded  and  Passed  Unani- 
mously) 

Continuation  of  Committee  Report 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  these  important  constitutional  re- 
visions, which  we  trust  will  enable  your  As- 
sociation to  operate  more  effectively  and  with 
a  broader  base  of  badly  needed  financial  sup- 
port. I  shall  now  continue  with  the  balance 
of  our  Committee  Report. 

In  addition  to  the  three  sub-committees 
appointed  by  President  Hooper  to  consider  con- 
stitutional amendments,  two  other  sub-com- 
mittees were  named  and  charged  as  follows: 

Sub-committee  4: 

To  study  and  make  recommendations  with 
respect  to  duration,  frequency,  program  con- 
tent, and  location  of  the  Association  conven- 
tions. (Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Chairman; 
Mrs.  Sidney  E.  Pollack,  Russell  C.  Williams.) 

Sub-committee  5: 

To  explore  the  possibilities  for  some  type 
of  regional  organization  or  programming  with- 
in the  Association  as  well  as  the  possibility  of 
local  or  State  affiliates.  (Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr., 
Chairman;  Jesse  Anderson;  Herbert  R.  Brown.) 

With  respect  to  convention  programs,  your 
Directors  have  noted  among  the  membership 
for  sometime  a  growing  opposition  to  the 
length  of  the  convention  program.  My  own 
experience  with  AAWB  conventions  runs  back 
just  fourteen  years,  to  1951  in  Daytona  Beach, 
but  each  of  those  years  (except  for  the  pres- 
ent year)  the  program  has  opened  with  a 
plenary  session  on  Sunday  night  and  run 
through  a  business  meeting  on  the  following 
Friday.      If   we   consider    travel    time   to   and 
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from  the  convention  city,  even  by  jet,  nearly 
five  full  days  are  consumed.  Hotel  and  food 
costs  have  mounted,  and  pressure  on  each  of 
us  in  our  own  jobs  at  home  grows  greater 
each  year.  And  yet  a  study  of  the  programmed 
events  reveals  at  times  an  embarrassing  re- 
petitiveness  and  a  surprising  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  highly  individual  interests  and 
recreational  activities.  These  latter  events  ob- 
viously continue  to  hold  an  attraction  for  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  membership,  but  the 
sub-committee  that  reviewed  this  situation 
questions  whether  such  activities  should  not 
be  left  more  flexible  and  at  the  discretion  of 
those  most  interested  in  them.  Their  recom- 
mendations for  streamlining  the  convention 
program  without  sacrificing  its  truly  signifi- 
cant features  have  been  heartily  endorsed  by 
our  total  Committee  and  passed  along  to  the 
Board  of  Directors.  So  strongly  does  the  great 
majority  of  Board  favor  such  proposals  that 
a  new  convention  plan  will  be  incorporated 
in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
be  read  by  our  Executive  Director  later  in 
this  session,  and  you  will  have  opportunity 
to  react  to  it  (see  p.  7). 

The  final  consideration  of  the  Committee  on 
Structure  and  Regionalization  has  had  to  do 
with  the  last  word  of  our  Committee  name 
—  regionalization.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
years  such  a  proposal  has  drawn  the  attention 
of  various  AAWB  planning  groups  or  how 
often  the  idea  has  been  endorsed  in  prin- 
ciple. It  was,  I  do  know,  included  among 
the  recommendations  of  the  Long-range  Plan- 
ning Committee  presented  by  its  Chairman, 
Miss  Kathern  Gruber,  at  the  Quebec  Con- 
vention in  1955.  Kindly  disposal  toward  re- 
gionalization was  also  unmistakably  expressed 
by  the  Structure  and  Fiscal  Control  Commit- 
tee so  effectively  chaired  by  the  late  Allan 
Sherman  in   1961  and   1962. 

Again  in  1964  a  special  committee  on 
structure  and  planning  has  heartily  endorsed 
a  regional  program.  At  the  same  time  the 
Committee  recognizes  the  practical  difficulties 
in  implementing  such  a  plan,  the  added  bur- 


den it  would  throw  on  our  Executive  Secre- 
tary, and  the  assurance  that  future  growth  of 
the  AAWB  will  be  sufficient  to  support  a 
thoroughgoing  regional  plan.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  re- 
gional plan  may  in  itself  stimulate  the  growth 
and  economy  of  our  Association. 

This  Committee,  therefore,  recommends  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  that  steps  be 
taken  to  set  up  a  regional  meeting  in  an  ap- 
propriate Midwest  area  on  a  pilot  basis.  It  is 
also  recommended  that  inquiry  be  made  to  de- 
termine if  financial  support  for  the  pilot  meet- 
ing might  be  obtained  from  Governmental 
sources.  We  have  talked  about  this  idea  long 
enough.  The  time  has  come  to  put  it  to  the 
test.  We  believe  a  great  deal  could  be 
learned  in  the  process:  Could  a  useful  pro- 
gram be  developed?  How  many  would  at- 
tend? To  what  extent  would  it  attract  and 
cultivate  —  as  has  so  often  been  predicted  — 
young  workers,  students  and  others  who  might 
then  rise  to  effective  participation  in  AAWB 
affairs  on  the  national  level?  How  much  fi- 
nancial and  staff  help  would  be  needed  from 
our  National  Office?  It  is  hoped  that  such  a 
test  program  might  be  inaugurated  in  the 
winter  of  1965. 

In  closing,  we  wish  to  express  publicly  our 
sincere  thanks  to  members  of  our  Committee 
who  gave  so  much  of  their  time  and  thinking 
to  needed  constitutional  revisions  and  regional 
planning.  Our  thanks  also  to  President 
Hooper  for  her  invaluable  participation  and 
to  Dr.  Connor  and  his  staff  for  their  able 
assistance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
George  Werntz,  Jr. 
Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr. 
Co-Chairmen 

(Note:  Motion  to  accept  Report  of  Commit- 
tee on  Structure  and  Regionalization  and  to 
urge  that  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  AAWB 
take  steps  to  implement  its  recommendations 
was  duly  seconded  and  passed.) 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  ALFRED  ALLEN  AWARD 

Howard  T.  Jones,  Director 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


As  most  of  you  know,  at  this  time  I  was 
to  make  the  presentation  of  the  Alfred  Allen 
Award  to  the  designated  recipient,  Mrs.  Ruth 
T.  Durnall,  a  Field  Worker  on  the  staflf  of 
the  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind  for 
the  past  35  years.  However,  as  Robert  Burns 
so  aptly  put  it,  "The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice 
and  men  gang  aft  agley",  and  in  this  case  a 
Master  Planner  had  more  to  say  about  it  than 
you  or  I. 

We  at  the  Delaware  Commission  for  the 
Blind  were  quite  aware  for  some  time  that 
Mrs.  Durnall's  health  was  failing,  but  this  had 
not  detracted  from  her  work  whatsoever.  She 
was  actively  engaged  in  her  daily  aaivities, 
putting  in  more  than  a  full  day's  work  until 
just  this  past  June  24th,  when  she  felt  she 
could  no  longer  continue.  However,  hope  was 
still  held  that  perhaps  she  could  attend  this 
convention  or  at  least  that  someone  else  could 
receive  the  award  for  her.  But  during  our 
periodic  visits  it  became  obvious  that  her 
health  was  failing  faster  than  first  anticipattd. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  presentation  of  the 
Award  be  advanced.  After  consultation  with 
her  doctor,  your  Executive  Secretary,  and  vari- 
ous others  closely  related  to  the  situation,  it 
was  decided  to  proceed  with  this  action.  Thus, 
on  July  I4th,  two  weeks  ago  today,  the  Alfred 
Allen  Award  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Durnall 
at  her  bedside,  with  only  a  few  of  her  close 
friends  and  relatives  present.  She  was  quite 
feeble  but  she  met  each  of  those  present  and, 
I  am  sure,  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  entire 
proceedings.    Mrs.  Durnall  stated  several  times 


to  me  in  the  past  few  months  that  she  was 
deeply  honored  by  her  designation  as  the 
recipient  of  the  Alfred  Allen  Award.  I  know 
she  was  looking  forward  until  the  last  couple 
of  weeks  to  being  present  at  this  aflFair;  so 
much  that,  in  fact,  she  had  already  written  a 
short  acceptance  speech  she  was  planning  to 
present  to  you  folks  here  assembled  today. 
This,  in  her  honor,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
you  in  a  few  moments. 

But  first,  let  me  tell  you  a  few  facts  about 
this  very  humble,  but  dedicated,  person.  Mrs. 
Ruth  Thorpe  Durnall  was  employed  by  the 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind  on  No- 
vember 1,  1928,  as  a  home  teacher.  She  was 
legally  blind  herself  even  then,  with  only  a 
small  amount  of  vision  remaining  in  her  left 
eye.  She  came  to  us  from  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, with  only  about  a  year's  experience  at 
the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind.  Be- 
cause of  the  newness  of  the  programs  for  the 
blind  in  those  days,  it  was  she  who  had  to  lay 
much  of  the  groundwork  and  suffer  much  of 
the  frustration  in  establishing  the  program  for 
the  blind  in  Delaware.  She  was  assigned  the 
territory  of  the  two  lower  counties  in  Dela- 
ware whose  main  industry  was  then,  and  still 
is,  agriculture.  Towns  were  small  and  far  be- 
tween; local  public  transportatoin  was  very 
limited  —  still  is,  for  that  matter.  Mrs. 
Durnall  made  her  home  in  Dover  and  used 
it,  or  wherever  she  would  hang  her  hat  or 
place  her  handbag,  as  her  office.  Office  hours 
were  non-existent.  She  worked  from  the  time 
she  arose  in  the  morning  until  she  retired  that 
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night.  She  was  "all  business"  and  her  busi- 
ness was  the  blind  of  Delaware  and  their 
welfare.  She  used  most  any  measure  to  beg, 
borrow,  or  otherwise  acquire  equipment,  sup- 
plies, or  services  which  she  thought  would  be 
of  benefit  to  those  she  loved  and  worked  for. 
She  was  not  only  a  worker  for  those  blind 
listed  as  her  clients,  but  was  their  friend  and 
confidant  also.  She  shared  their  joys,  and 
consoled  them  in  their  sorrows. 

About  twenty  years  ago  she  modestly  began 
working  with  a  blind  client  in  the  Hospital 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded  at  Stockley,  Dela- 
ware. And  she  never  stopped.  Since  theii 
this  program  has  grown  so  that  for  the  past 
several  years  two  days  a  week  were  assigned 
to  work  with  those  blind  clients  in  that  Hos- 
pital. Progress  here  was  a  much  slower  and 
a  longer  process.  However,  with  her,  patience 
certainly  was  a  virtue,  and  in  some  cases  it 
was  fruitful.  One  example  is  that  of  a  former 
resident  of  Stockley  now  regularly  employed 
at  the  Wilmington  Piano  Company,  and  there 
are  others.  Her  work  at  this  Hospital  has 
been  described  by  that  administration  as  "out- 
standing", and  they  felt  so  strongly  about 
this  that  they  earlier  presented  her  with  an 
official  citation,  suitably  engraved  and  framed, 
for  the  service  she  has  performed  for  the 
blind  clients  at  that  Hospital.  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  her  activities  in  their  behalf. 

I  have  attempted  to  present  to  you  today 
a  picture  of  a  truly  dedicated  ptrson,  one  who 
literally  spent  almost  all  her  working  life  in 
helping  the  blind  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  adjust  to  their  blindness.  No  task 
for  any  of  them  was  too  difficult;  no  incon- 
venience too  great.  Hers  was  an  example  of 
humility,   sincerity  and  loyalty   that  we  could 


all  do  well  to  emulate.  Actually,  Mrs.  Durnall 
can  be  summed  up  very  easily.  She  was  a  per- 
son who  was  loyal  and  devoted  to  her  work, 
her  clients,  and  her  agency.  I  am,  indeed, 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  having  worked 
with  her  over  these  many  years. 

I  would  like  to  thank  your  Luncheon 
Chairman  today  for  this  opportunity.  I  am 
deeply  honored  to  make  this  presentation,  as 
I  am  sure  Mrs.  Durnall  was  to  receive  it. 
The  Awards  Committee  is  to  be  congratulated. 
I  know  they  must  have  had  many  nominations, 
but,  in  my  humble  opinion  they  could  not 
have  given  this,  the  Alfred  Allen  Award,  to 
a  more  deserving  person.  My  thanks  to  them 
and  to  you  for  the  privilege  of  making  this 
presentation  to  Mrs.  Ruth  T.  Durnall  in 
formal  recognition  of  her  over  35  years  of  truly 
dedicated   service  in  work   for  the  blind. 

I  have  only  one  regret  today,  that  Mrs. 
Durnall  is  not  here  to  receive  this  award. 
However,  I  am  sure  she  is  here  in  spirit.  She 
was  looking  forward  to  this  convention  and 
to  the  receiving  of  this  award.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  she  had  already  formulated  an 
acceptance  speech  for  this  occasion  and  I 
would  like  to  read  it  to  you  now.  These  are 
the  words  she,  herself,  prepared  to  present  to 
you  today  upon  this  occasion. 

It  is  now  my  sad  duty  to  inform  you  that 
Mrs.  Durnall  departed  from  this  earthly  world 
on  Friday,  July  17th  and  was  finally  laid  to 
rest  on  Monday,  July  20th,  at  the  Gracelawn 
Cemetery  in  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Would  you  ■  all  please  rise  for  one  moment 
of  prayer  led  by  the  Reverend  Harry  Sutcliffe 
in  memory  of  a  truly  dedicated  servant  in 
work  for  the   blind. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  ALFRED  ALLEN  AWARD 

Mrs.  Ruth  T.  Durnall,  Home  Teacher 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

(read  posthumously) 


I  am  thanking  you  with  the  greatest  feeling 
of    humility.      This    honor    makes    me    very 


happy.     This  recognition  was  only  made  pos- 
sible  through    the   full    cooperation   of   many 
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people.  To  you  who  are  present  and  to  those 
who  may  not  be,  I  am  very  grateful.  I  was 
never  so  surprised  as  when  the  letter  arrived 
informing  me  that  I  was  the  1964  recipient 
of  the  Alfred  Allen  Award.  I  knew  Mr.  Allen 
and  was  quite  aware  of  his  devotion  in  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind. 

Over  an  extended  period  of  time  my  work 


has  brought  me  much  joy  and  much  sorrow, 
feelings  of  satisfaction  and  delight,  feelings 
of  frustration.  The  days  are  too  short,  the 
years  are  too  few  for  me  to  bring  to  those 
who  need  my  help  all  the  happiness  I  want 
for  them.  At  this  moment,  due  to  your  kind- 
ness, my  wish  for  everyone,  everywhere,  is 
that  they  could  share  in  the  joy  that  you  have 
given  me  today. 


AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  BANQUET 


Master  of  Ceremonies  Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon 
introduced  the  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  Carroll 
who  pronounced  the  Invocation,  commenting 
on  the  Award  and  on  the  recipient,  Mr.  Keane. 
The  Toastmaster  then  introduced  Mr.  John  E. 
McKeen,  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Chas. 
Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  who  read  the  scroll  (see 
below)  and  presented  it  to  Mr.  Keane.  Mr. 
John  H.  Finn,  Vice  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  and  prominent  Brooklyn  attorney,  pre- 
sented the  medal,  reviewing  his  association 
wth  Mr.  Keane  over  the  past  20  years  and 
commenting  whimsically  on  these  events. 
Alfred  Grant  Walton,  D.D.,  trustee  of  The 
Industrial   Home   for   the   Blind   and   promin- 


ent Brooklyn  clergyman,  read  telegrams  and 
letters  from  distinguished  persons  and  friends 
of  Mr.  Keane.  Dr.  Salmon  then  introduced 
Mr.  Keane,  reviewing  briefly  the  37  years  in 
which  he  and  Mr.  Keane  had  worked  closely 
together,  and  pointing  out  some  of  the  con- 
tributions which  Mr.  Keane  had  made  to  work 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States — with  par- 
ticular reference  to  legislative  programming. 
In  responding,  Mr.  Keane  expressed  his  thanks 
to  each  of  the  participants  in  the  program 
and  to  the  AAWB,  saying  that  he  was  fully 
aware  that  in  receiving  the  award  it  was  sym- 
bolic rather  than  individual,  and  that  he  merely 
represented  the  scores  and  hundreds  of  people 
who  had  worked  with  him  for  the  betterment 
of  work  for  the  blind  in  the  country. 


AMBROSE   M.    SHOTWELL   MEMORIAL  AWARD  SCROLL 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

FOUNDED  1895 

(EMBLEM) 

LUX  EX  TENEBRIS 

GEORGE     E.     KEANE 
EXEMPLAR  OF  HUMILITY  IN  ACTION 

Because  you  represent  something  very  spe- 
cial in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  and 
deaf -blind; 


Because  your  life  and  work  have  been  de- 
voted to  providing  a  better  day  for  them; 

Because  you,  more  than  anyone  else,  have 
presented  a  good  and  true  image  of  blind  and 
deaf-blind    persons    to    the    public; 

Because  you  are  a  practical  dreamer  and 
have  been  responsible  for  inaugurating  many 
new  and  vital  services  and  concepts  in  your 
chosen  field; 

Because  you  are  considerate,  yet  forceful; 
gentle,  yet  persistent;  compassionate,  yet  hold- 
ing to  the  right  as  you  see  it; 
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And  most  of  all  because  you  are  you,  and 
we  love  you   that  way; 

We,  your  colleagues  and  your  friends,  pre- 
sent to  you  with  a  deep  sense  of  our  obliga- 
tion to  you  and  our  respect  and  unbounded 
affection,  the 

AMBROSE  M.   SHOTWELL   MEMORIAL 
AWARD 


In  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  on 
this  Thirtieth  Day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1964. 

A.A.W.B.  AWARDS  COMMITTEE 

H.  A.  Wood  Marjorie  S.  Hooper 

Chairman,  Awards  Committee         President 

Gordon  B.  Connor,  Ed.D. 

Executive  Secretary 


SUMMARIES  OF  BUSINESS  MEETINGS 

OF 

INTEREST  GROUPS 


GROUP  1 

Administrators  and  Executives  of  Public  and  Voluntary  Agencies 

serving  blind  persons  at  national,  state  and  local  levels, 

and  Board  Members  of  governing  bodies 

Officers  for  1963-1964 

Chairman — Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D. 

Secretary — Donald  W.  Perry 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Norman  M.  Yoder.  Ph.D. 

Officers  Elected  for  1964-1963 
Chairman — Floyd  Cargill 
Secretary — Donald  W.  Perry 
General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Floyd  Cargill 

Group  1  held  two  full  afternoon  sessions  on  Monday,  July  27th  and  Tuesday,  July  28th, 
with  an  average  of  110  people  attending  each  session. 


GROUP  2 

Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Services 

Officers  for  1963-1964 

Chairman — Leon  C.  Hall 
Secretary — Britt  L.  Green 
General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Leon  C.  Hall 

Officers  Elected  for  1964-1963 

Chairman — Herbert  R.  Brown 

Secretary — Carl  A.  Johnson 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — (Chairman  delegated  to  make  appointment) 

Group  2  held  two  two-hour  sessions  on  Monday  afternoon,  July  27th  and  Tuesday  after- 
noon, July  28th,  with  more  than  100  people  present  at  each  session.  The  Chairman  reported 
that  more  would  have  been  there  in  attendance,  but  could  not  for  lack  of  room. 


GROUP  3 
Social  Case  Services 

Officers  for  1963-1964 

Chairman — Edmund  L.  Bird 

Secretary — Ruth  M.  Laupheimer 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Marshall  Stroud 
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Two  sessions  of  Group  3  were  held  on  the  afternoons  of  Monday,  July  27th  and  Tuesday, 
July  28th.  The  rheeting  on  Monday  was  a  business  session,  opened  by  the  reading  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting,  which  were  approved. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Marshall  Stroud  of  Arkansas  to  report  on  the  work 
done  by  the  Committee  appointed  to  study  the  feasibility  of  holding  a  national  convention  of 
home  teachers  in  1965.  He  stated  that,  although  genuine  interest  had  been  expressed  in  such 
a  meeting  by  the  Eastern  and  Midwestern  Conferences,  it  was  felt  that  too  few  administrators 
of  agencies  employing  teachers  who  might  attend  such  a  convention  had  indicated  their  willing- 
ness to  underwrite  the  cost  of  such  an  undertaking.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  Committee  felt 
that  the  project  should  be  left  in  abeyance  for  the  present 

Mr.  Roy  Ward  of  Virginia,  a  member  of  the  Committee  and  also  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  AAWB,  stated  that  AAWB  was  considering  having  a  four-day  convention  in- 
stead of  a  five-day  one  in  the  future,  thus  leaving  more  time  for  the  special  interest  groups  wish- 
ing to  do  so  to  hold  extra  sessions,  in  which  case.  Group  3  could  plan  such  a  meeting  for  a 
day  and  a  half's  duration  either  before  or  after  the  convention  of  AAWB,  in  lieu  of  a  national 
convention  of  home  teachers. 

A  motion  was  made,  seconded  and  carried,  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  Study  Committee, 
and  that  a  five-member  committee  be  named  to  make  plans  to  hold  the  meeting  in  Denver  in 
1965.  The  committee  is  to  consist  of  one  member  appointed  by  each  of  the  three  conferences 
in  the  United  States,  one  from  Canada,  with  the  Chairman  of  Group  3  to  act  as  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ward  further  stated  in  his  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Board  of  Directors  that  the 
name  of  Group  3  was  to  be  changed  from:  "Social  Case  Services"  to  "Home  Teachers  and 
Social  Case  Services",  such  change  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  General  Business  Session  of  AAWB. 

Officers  to  serve  for  the  coming  year  were  then  elected: 

Chairman — Edmund  L.  Bird 

Secretary — Ruth  E.  Williams 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Bruce  McKenzie 

110  people  were  present  at  the  first  session,  and  270  at  the  second. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ruth  M.  Laupheimer,  Secretary 


GROUP  4 

Educational  Services 

Qfftcers  for  1963-1964 

Chairman — Howard  E.  Jones 

Secretary — Dr.  Francis  M.  Andrews 

General  Sessior.s  Program  Representative — Frank  Johns,  Jr. 

Only  one  session  of  Group  4  was  held,  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  July  27th,  with  121 
people  in  attendance. 

Officers  Elected  for  1964-196^ 
Chairman — Frank  Johns,  Jr. 
Secretary — Kenneth  W.  Stevenson 
General  Sessions  Program  Representative — J.  W.  Chiles 
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GROUP  5 
Literary  and  Library  Services 

Officers  for  1963-1964 

Chairman— Harry  Freidman 

Secretary — Adeline  Franzel 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Robert  S.  Bray 

Officers  Elected  for  1964-196^ 
Chairman — C.  G.  Cross 
Secretary — Hazel  V.  Maffet 
General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Kenneth  Jernigan 

Group  5  held  two  sessions,  the  first  on  Monday  afternoon,  July  27th,  with  37  people  in 
attendance,  and  the  second  Tuesday  afternoon,  July  28,  with  40  people  present. 


GROUP  6 

Group   Services — Recreation,   Day   Centers,   Residences 

Officers  for  1963-1964 

Chairman — Maurice  Case,  Ed.D. 

Secretary — Fuller  R.  Hale 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Maurice  Case,  Ed.D. 

Officers  Elected  for  1964-196^ 
Chairman — Fuller  R.  Hale 
Secretary — Helen  Scherer 
General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Maurice  Case,  Ed.D. 

Only  one  session  of  Group  6  was  held,  on  Monday  afternoon,  July  27th,  with  60  people 
present  (only  8  of  whom  were  members  of  the  group).  Much  of  the  business  session  was  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  so  few  group  members  were  in  attendance  although  60  interested 
persons  were  present.  It  was  recommended  that  queries  be  sent  to  the  entire  membership  of 
Group  6  as  to  their  interests,  and  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  clarify  the  job-content  of  the 
Group. 


GROUP  7 

Music  and  Piano  Technology 

One  session  of  Group  7  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  July  27,  with  50  people  in 
attendance. 

Since  the  group  had  been  in  official  existence  only  since  early  spring,  no  election  of  officers 
had  been  possible.  Mr.  Stanley  Wartenberg,  therefore,  acted  as  Temporary  Chairman,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Butow  as  Secretary. 

Officers  Elected  for  1964-196^ 

Chairman — Stanley  Wartenberg 

Secretary — Margaret  Butow 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Stanley  "Wartenberg 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Adopted  by  the  Membership,  July  31,   1961,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Amended,  July  30,  1964,  at  New  York,  New  York 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE  I 

Name 

The  Association  shall  be  known  as  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,   Incorporated. 

ARTICLE  II 
Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  shall  be  to  render 
all  possible  assistance  in  the  promotion,  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  services  to 
blind  persons  in  the  Americas  and  the  in- 
sular possessions  of  the  United  States  by: 

Section  1.  Increasing  public  understanding 
of  the  social  and  economic  gains  to  individuals 
and  to  the  nation  through  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  all  blind  persons  to  become  self- 
sufficient,  self-supporting  and  contributing 
members  of  society. 

Section  2.  Providing  a  forum  on  a  na- 
tional, regional  and /or  local  level  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  problems  relating  to  services  to 
blind  persons  and  the  prevention  of  blindness 
and  providing  publications  and  conferences  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  as  may  be  developed. 

Section  3.  Encouraging  an  interdiscipli- 
nary approach  to  problems  of  services  to  blind 
persons  through  the  maximum  use  of  knowl- 
edge and   skills   of  all    related   professions. 


Section  4.  Fostering  research  to  advance 
knowledge  and  skills  for  the  improvement  of 
services   to  all   blind   persons. 

Section  5.  Assisting  in  the  development 
of  professional  training  opportunities  for  all 
persons  engaged  in  providing  services  to  blind 
persons. 

Section  6.  Assisting  in  the  development  of 
professional  standards  for  personnel  engaged 
in  the  specialized  program  of  services  to  blind 
persons. 

Section  7.  Initiating,  if  necessary,  and  co- 
operating with  other  groups  in  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  of  social  action  through 
legislation  or  in  other  ways,  for  the  benefit  of 
blind  persons. 

Section  8.  Interpreting  to  other  disciplines 
an  understanding  of  the  special  needs  result- 
ing from  blindness  and  encouraging  maximum 
use  of  their  knowledge  and  skills  in  our  spe- 
cialized field. 

Section  9.  Increasing  public  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  and  causes  of  blindness,  its 
impact  on  individuals  and  on  society. 

ARTICLE  III 
Membership 

Section  1.  All  persons  living  in  the 
Americas  and  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
U.  S.  interested  in  services  to  blind  persons 
are    eligible    for    regular    membership    in    the 
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American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  Interested  persons  residing  outside 
these  geographical  limits  are  eligible  for  as- 
sociate membership. 

Section  2.  Classes  of  membership  are  de- 
fined in  the  By-laws. 

Section  3.  The  membership  shall  serve 
as  the  law-making  and  policy-making  body  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated.  It  shall  elect  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Association. 

Section  4.  The  membership  shall  be  con- 
vened for  at  least  one  meeting  each  year  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

ARTICLE  IV 
Officers  of  the  Association 

Section  1.  The  Officers  of  the  Association 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  President-elect, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer. 

Section  2.  The  Officers,  except  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  be  elected  each  year  by  the  mem- 
bership. The  President-elect  shall  succeed  to 
the  office  of  President  without  election. 

Section  3.  The  Officers  shall  serve  a  term 
of  one  year,  and  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
may  be  reelected  for  an  additional  term  of 
one  year.  Officers  may  be  reelected  after  a 
one-year  waiting  period.  Officers  shall  assume 
their  duties  following  the  last  business  meet- 
ing of  the  Annual  Meeting  at  which  they 
were  elected. 

Section  4.  Election  of  Officers  shall  be 
held  as  provided  in  Article  VII  and  in  the 
By-laws. 

Section  5.  Duties  of  the  Officers  are  de- 
fined in  the  By-laws. 


ARTICLE  V 
Board  of  Directors 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers  of  the  Association,  the 
Immediate  Past-President,  and  twelve  other 
elected  members,  as  provided  for  in  Article 
VII,  and  in  the  By-laws. 


Section  2.  Members  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  serve  a  term  of  3  years  and 
shall  not  be  reelected  until  after  a  waiting 
period  of  one  year. 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
serve  as  the  governing  and  policy-making  body 
of  the  Association  between  meetings  of  the 
membership. 

Section  4.  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the 
time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  and  shall  hold 
at  least  one  other  meeting  during  the  year 
at  the  call  of  the  President  of  the  Association 
or  of  three  other  members  of  the  Board. 
Additional  meetings  held  as  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  business  of  the  Association  shall 
be  called  as  provided  above. 

Section  5.  A  majority  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. 

Section  6.  The  President,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  President-elect,  the  Secretary,  the 
Treasurer  (in  that  order)  shall  preside  over 
meetings   of  the  Board   of  Directors. 

Section  7.  The  Board  shall  elect  from  its 
members  two  who  shall  serve  as  members  for 
one  year  on  the  Executive  Committee  (see 
Article  VI). 

Section  8.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
review  and  act  upon  the  budget  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  recommended  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Section  9.  In  the  event  that  any  elected 
Officer  or  member  of  the  Board  is  unable  to 
serve  for  any  reason,  the  Board  shall  elect 
from  its  members  or  the  members-at-large  a 
person  or  persons  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  such  elected  Officer  or  Board  member, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  President,  which 
office  shall  be  filled  by  the  then  President-elect. 
In  the  event  both  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent-elect are  unable  to  serve,  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  elect  one  of  its  members  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  the  President. 
It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  senior 
member  of  the  Board,  in  terms  of  service  on 
the  Board,  to  call  and  chair  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  such  election,  said  meeting  to  be 
held  no  later  than  two  weeks  after  the  posi- 
tions of  President  and  President-elect  become 
vacant. 
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ARTICLE  VI 
Executive   Committee 

Section  1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers,  the  Immediate  Past- 
President  and  two  members  of  the  Board 
elected  by  the  Board. 

Section  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
serve  in  place  of  the  Board  of  Directors  be- 
tween meetings  of  the  Board  and  shall  exercise 
all  of  the  powers  of  the  Board.  It  shall  meet 
on  call  of  the  President,  its  presiding  officer, 
or  on  call  of  two  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  no  less  than  three  times  annually 
between  meetings  of  the  membership. 

Section  3.  Four  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
conduct  of  business. 

Section  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
employ  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, define  his  qualifications,  delineate  his 
duties,  fix  his  compensation  and  otherwise 
supervise  his  activities. 

Section  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
approve  and  supervise  the  annual  budget  of 
the  Association,  as  prepared  by  the  Executive 
Secretary. 

Section  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
report  its  activities  and  decisions  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  ratification. 


ARTICLE  VII 
Nominations  and  Elections 

Section  1.  The  President,  upon  assuming 
office,  shall  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee 
of  five  from  among  the  membership  and  shall 
designate  its  chairman. 

Section  2.  The  Nominating  Committee 
shall  prepare  an  appropriate  slate  of  Officers 
and  Directors  for  the  approval  of  the  mem- 
bership at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  in  the  By-laws.  The 
Nominating  Committee  shall  make  its  report 
at  the  first  general  session  of  the  Convention. 
In  preparing  a  slate  of  Officers  and  Directors, 
the  Nominating  Committee  shall  provide  the 
fullest  possible  representation  from  interest 
groups    and    shall    seek    to    maintain    on    the 


Board  and  among  the  officers  a  good  balance 
of  representation  from  the  various  regions  of 
the  Americas. 

Section  3.  The  members  of  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee  shall  act  as  election  officers 
at  the  regular  election  which  will  be  held  not 
later  than  four  o'clock  (p.m.)  of  the  next 
to  the  last  day  of  the  convention.  At  the 
regular  election  meeting,  opportunity  shall  be 
provided  for  nominations  from  the  floor  for 
Officers  and  Directors  by  any  member  in  good 
standing. 

ARTICLE  VIII 
Provision  for  By-Laws 

Section  1.  To  supplement  this  Constitu- 
tion the  membership  shall  adopt  By-laws 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  document. 

Section  2.  By-laws  may  be  adopted  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  membership  present  and 
voting,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
By-laws. 

ARTICLE  IX 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution 

Section  1.  Amendments  to  this  Constitu- 
tion require  a  2/3  vote  of  the  membership 
present  and  voting  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the   Association. 

Section  2.  Amendments  may  be  initiated 
as  follows: 

a.  Amendments  may  be  proposed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  may  be 
presented  by  a  rnember,  and  be  signed  by  15 
members  in  good  standing.  In  each  case  a 
suggested  amendment  shall  be  mailed  at  least 
30  days  before  a  vote  is  taken.  The  mailing 
shall  be  done  by  the  Executive  Secretary,  upon 
instructions  of  the  Corporate   Secretary. 

b.  Amendments  may  be  proposed  by  any 
member  of  the  Association  at  the  Annual 
Meeting.  If  the  amendment  so  proposed  is 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  members  pres- 
ent and  voting,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  study  and  recommenda- 
tion and  shall  be  presented  for  adoption  or 
rejection  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
membership.  If  ratified  by  a  2/3  majority 
of  those  present  and  voting  at  that  meeting 
it  shall  become  immediately  eflFective. 
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ARTICLE  I 
Membership  —  Dues  and  Privileges 

Section  1.  Classes  of  membership  shall  be 
as   follows : 

a.  Regular  Membership:  Any  eligible  per- 
son living  in  the  Americas  or  in  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  may  make 
application  for  regular  membership  to  the 
Executive  Secretary.  Dues  shall  be  paid  be- 
fore  the  applicant   can   qualify   as   a   member. 

Regular  members  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  voting,  of  holding  office,  serving  on  com- 
mittees and  will  receive  all  publications  of 
the  Association  and  any  other  privileges  de- 
veloped by  the  Association. 

Continuation  and  formation  of  special  in- 
terest groupings  of  the  membership  is  encour- 
aged in  order  to  promote  professional  stand- 
ards and  improvement  of  services  to  blind 
persons.  Each  member  must  select  the  inter- 
est group  of  his  choice  and  so  indicate  to  the 
Executive  Secretary.  Present  groups  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Administrators  and  Executives  of  Pub- 
lic and  Voluntary  Agencies  serving  blind  per- 
sons at  national,  state  and  local  levels  and 
Board   Members   of  governing   bodies. 

2.  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Services. 

3.  Home  Teaching  and  Social  Case  Services. 

4.  Educational   Services. 

5.  Literary  and  Library  Services. 

6.  Group  Services  —  recreation,  day  cen- 
ters,  residences. 

7.  Music  and  Piano  Technology. 

8.  General  Interest. 

Each  group  shall  meet  annually  at  a  time 
which  will  not  conflict  with  the  general  ses- 
sions or  other  activities  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing. Each  group  shall  elect  a  chairman  and 
a  secretary  and  shall  designate  a  representative 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Program  Com- 
mittee (see  Article  V).  These  group  officers 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year. 


Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  member- 
ship in  only  one  special  interest  group  in  a 
membership  year,  but  may  attend  meetings  of 
any  or  all  other  interest  groups  as  he  may  de- 
sire. He  may  not,  however,  have  the  privilege 
of  voting  in  any  interest  group  except  the 
one  to  which  he  belongs. 

New  interest  groups  may  be  formed  by 
submitting  a  petition  in  writing  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  signed  by  50  members  of  the 
Association  in  good  standing.  If  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  interest  group  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  mem- 
bers signing  the  petition  for  the  new  group 
will  automatically  become  members  of  the  new 
group,  thereby  cancelling  their  memberships 
in  the  interest  group  to  which  they  belonged 
at  the  time  of  signing  the  petition. 

Continuation  of  all  interest  groups  shall 
be   dependent   upon 

a.  A  minimum  membership  of  50  members. 

b.  A  quorum  of  25  members  present  and 
voting  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  interest 
group. 

The  status  of  interest  groups  failing  to  meet 
the  above  minimum  requirements  for  a  period 
of  two  consecutive  years  shall  automatically 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, looking  to  termination  or  merger  of  the 
group  with  another  appropriate  interest  group. 

b.  Life  Membership:  Effective  January  1, 
1962,  any  person  who  qualifies  as  a  regular 
member  may  become  a  Life  Member  by  lump 
sum  payment  of  $200.00  or  an  equal  amount 
in  from  two  to  eight  consecutive  annual  in- 
stallments of  from  $100.00  to  $25.00  each. 
He  shall  then  have  full  privilege  of  member- 
ship without  further  payment  of  annual  dues. 

c.  Honorary  Membership:  Any  person 
may  be  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Association  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
shall  have  all  privileges  of  regular  member- 
ship, except  that  of  voting. 

d.  Associate  Membership:  Associate  mem- 
berships shall  be  comprised  of  the  following, 
with  dues  as  shown:  ... 
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Interested  persons   residing  outside 
the  Americas  and  insular  U.  S. 
possessions  $10.00 

Students  who  are  enrolled  part-time 
or  full-time  in  courses  of  higher 
education  but  are  not  presently 
employed  in  work  with  blind 
persons  $  5.00 

Associate  members  shall  receive  publications 
and  have  all  the  privileges  of  membership 
except  that  of  voting  in  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

e.  Group    Membership:     Group    member- 
ships   shall    be    comprised    of    the    following, 
with  minimum  dues  as  shown: 
Service     clubs     or     similar 

bodies    wishing    to    lend 

moral  as  well  as  financial 

support  to  the  Association     $  25  per  yr. 
Sponsor  agencies  $100  per  yr. 

Sustaining  agencies  $200  per  yr. 

Patron  agencies  $300  per  yr 

Benefactor  agencies  shall  be 

any     which      contribute 

$500  or  more  a  year. 

Clubs,  agencies  and  other  bodies  holding 
group  memberships  shall  have  one  set  of 
publications  mailed  to  a  designated  oflficer. 
Representatives  of  such  groups  may  attend  an- 
nual meetings  of  the  Association  but  will  have 
no  vote  unless  they  also  hold  Regular  or  Life 
Memberships. 

ARTICLE  II 

Officers  —  Duties 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  membership,  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  Executive  Committee. 
He  shall  be  the  responsible  Executive  Officer 
and  will  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion between  meetings  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  will  supervise  the  activities  of  the 
Executive  Secretary  in  accordance  with  policies 
and  understandings  developed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The  President  will  appoint  Committees, 
both  Standing  and  Special,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  V  of  the  By-laws. 


Section  2.  The  President-elect  shall  serve 
as  assistant  to  the  President  and  will  preside 
at  meetings  of  the  membership,  the  Board  and 
the  Executive  Committee  in  the  absence  of 
the  President. 

He  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Program 
Committee  for  planning  the  program  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  3.  The  Secretary  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  records  of  the  Association  and 
shall  have  the  Minutes  of  meetings  prepared 
in  proper  order.  He  shall  see  that  records 
are  transmitted  to  his  successor  when  his  term 
of  office  is  completed.  He  shall  see  to  it  that 
the  activities  of  the  Association  are  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  By-laws. 

Section  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  the 
chief  financial  officer  of  the  Association.  He 
shall  see  to  it  that  an  annual  budget  is  pre- 
pared by  the  Executive  Secretary  and  shall 
approve  disbursements,  both  budgetary  and 
non-budgetary,  in  accordance  with  policies  es- 
tablished in  the  By-laws,  or  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  be  bonded  and  shall 
see  that  proper  bonding  policies  for  employees 
or  Officers  of  the  Association  are  maintained. 

He  shall  see  that  regular  financial  state- 
ments are  prepared  in  accordance  with  recog- 
nized accounting  principles  and  shall  report 
to  the  full  membership  at  each  Annual  Meet- 
ing. 

ARTICLE  III 

The  Board  of  Directors 

Section  1.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  are  specifically  outlined  in  the 
Constitution.  Any  additional  responsibilities 
or  policy  matters  not  covered  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  not  specifically  delegated  elsewhere 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Section  2.  The  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  held  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  Article  VI  of  the  By-laws. 

ARTICLE  IV 
Executive  Committee 

Section  1.  Duties  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee are  outlined  in  the  Constitution. 
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ARTICLE  V 
Committees 

Section   1.     Special  Committees:  The 

President  is  authorized  to  appoint,  from  time 
to  time,  special  committees  to  make  studies 
or  to  consider  specific  questions  related  to  the 
work  of  the  Association  and  he  shall  desig- 
nate Chairmen  of  all  committees  he  appoints 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  Sections  2 
through  11  of  this  Article.  He  may  appoint 
special  committees  on  his  own  initiative  or 
at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  Board  of  Directors  or  by  a  vote  of  the 
membership. 

Section  2.  Nominating  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  constituted  as  directed  in 
Article  VII  of  the  Constitution  and  Article 
VI  of  these  By-Laws. 

Section  3.  Program  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  consultation  with  the  newly  elected 
President-elect,  who  shall  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee,  and  shall  also  include  the 
members  designated  by  each  of  the  interest 
groups.  Its  size  may  vary,  depending  on  the 
problems  it  may  face  in  any  year,  but  its 
total  number  shall  not  be  less  than  the  total 
of  designated  representatives  from  officially 
recognized  interest  groups. 

The  principle  task  of  this  committee  is  to 
plan  and  prepare,  with  the  full  assistance  of 
the  Executive  Secretary,  a  program  for  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  4.  Legislative  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  represent  the  Association  in  legisla- 
tive programs  at  Federal  and  State  levels 
which  are  of  significance  in  services  for  the 
benefit  of  blind  persons. 

Section  5.  Awards  Committee:  This  com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  the  three  Immedi- 
ate Past  Presidents  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  serve,  and  two  members  of  the  Association 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
President  will  also  designate  the  Chairman. 
The  committee  is  to  select  a  candidate  for 
the  Shotwell  Medal  and  a  candidate  for  the 
Alfred  Allen  Memorial  Award  and  recipients 
of  any  other  awards  to  be  made  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 


Candidates  for  the  Shotwell  Award  shall  be 
those  whose  leadership  and  service  have  ex- 
erted influence  on  a  national  or  international 
scale.  Candidates  for  the  Allen  Award  shall 
be  those  whose  character  and  dedication  epito- 
mize the  spirit  and  quality  of  direct  service 
to  blind  persons. 

Section  6.  Membership  Committee:  The 
President  shall  appoint  a  Committee,  and  shall 
designate  its  chairman,  which  will  assist  the 
Executive  Secretary  in  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  a  membership  program  for  the  As- 
sociation. 

Section   7.     The   Ethics   Committee     is   to 

supervise  the  administration  of  the  Code  of 
Ethics  of  the  Association,  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  its  modification  to  the  mem- 
bership and  to  handle  any  other  matters  re- 
lating  thereto. 

The  Committee  of  five  shall  be  elected  by 
the  membership,  one  member  each  year  for 
a  term  of  five  years,  upon  nomination  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  election  shall  take 
place  at  the  regular  election  meeting  of  the 
Association  and  nominations  from  the  floor 
may  be  made  by  any  member  in  good  stand- 
ing. Should  vacancies  on  the  Committee  oc- 
cur between  meetings,  the  President  of  the 
Association  shall  appoint  a  member  to  fill  the 
vacancy  until  the  next  annual  meeting  at 
which  time  a  member  nominated  as  above 
shall  be  elected  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  vacancy. 

The  Committee  shall  organize  itself  an- 
nually and  shall  choose  its  own  Chairman  and 
Secretary. 

Section  8.  Resolutions  Committee:  A 
committee  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President  to  receive  resolutions  from  the 
members  at  the  annual  meeting  and  to  pre- 
sent resolutions  for  action  by  the  membership 
at  its  annual  business  meeting. 

Section  9.  Necrology  Committee:  A  com- 
mittee of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  following  the  Annual  Meeting.  This 
committee  shall  report  to  the  membership  at 
the  next  Annual  Meeting  the  names  and  a 
resume  of  the  work  of  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation who  have  died  since  the  last  Annual 
Meeting. 
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Section  10.  Home  Teachers  Certification 
Committee:  A  committee  of  three  to  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President  for  the 
purpose  of  certification  of  home  teachers  by 
the  Association. 

Section  11.  Braille  Committee:  A  joint 
committee  of  AAWB  and  AAIB,  consisting  of 
three  specialists  in  Braille  notation,  appointed 
jointly  by  the  Presidents  of  AAWB  and  AAIB. 
It  shall  organize   itself  as   it  deems   necessary. 


ARTICLE  VI 

Nominations  and  Elections 

Section  1.  Nominations  and  elections  of 
Officers  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
principles  established  by  Article  VII  of  the 
Constitution,  and  for  terms  of  office  as  indi- 
cated in  Articles  IV  and  V  of  the  Constitution. 

Section  2.  The  Nominating  Committee 
shall  make  its  report  as  provided  in  Article 
VII  of  the  Constitution  and  further  shall  serve 
as  tellers  or  shall  appoint  sufficient  tellers  to 
provide  for  an  accurate  tally  of  voting  by  the 
membership.  Whenever  there  is  more  than 
one  candidate  for  election,  the  election  shall 
automatically  be  made  by  a  secret  ballot.  In 
the  regular  election,  held  not  later  than  4:00 
p.m.  of  the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the  Annual 
Convention,  a  plurality  of  members  present 
and  voting  shall  constitute  election. 

Section  3.  The  terms  of  Officers  shall  be 
for  one  year,  except  that  the  President  shall 
not  be  elected  and  the  President-elect  shall 
succeed  to  the  office  of  President  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  President's  one-year  term  of 
office. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
be  elected  for  terms  of  three  years,  on  a  rotat- 
ing basis,  four  members  being  elected  each 
year.  If  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
is  nominated  as  an  Officer,  and  accepts  the 
nomination,  he  must  resign  from  the  Board  of 
Directors  before  the  election  so  that  another 
person  may  be  nominated  for  the  Board  of 
Directors    in    his    place. 


ARTICLE  VII 

Budgetary  and  Fiscal  Control 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  the  membership 
fees,  the  Association  may  accept  gifts  or  do- 
nations from  interested  individuals  or  groups 
for  the  general  purpose  of  the  Association  or 
for  specific  projects. 

Section  2.  All  income  shall  be  received 
and  receipted  for  by  the  Executive  Secretary. 
All  monies  shall  be  deposited  in  a  bank  se- 
lected by  the  Treasurer  and  approved  by  the 
President.  All  funds  deposited  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Treasurer  in  a  manner  to  be 
determined    by    the   Executive   Committee. 

Section  3.  Regular  expenditures  of  the 
Association  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
a  budget  prepared  by  the  Executive  Secretary, 
with  cooperation  of  the  Treasurer,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  as  provided  in  Articles  V 
and  VI  of  the  Constitution.  All  funds  shall 
be  paid  out  in  voucher  checks  in  a  form  de- 
termined by  the  Executive  Committee.  Checks 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Executive  Secretary  and 
countersigned  by  either  the  Treasurer  or  the 
President.  In  emergencies,  checks  may  be 
signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  the  President  or 
two  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  4.  Non-budgeted  expenditures  in 
excess  of  $250  must  have  the  approval  in 
writing  of  the  Executive  Committee.  At  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Executive  Secretary  may  maintain  a  rotating 
petty   cash   account   not  to   exceed    $250. 

Section  5.  The  fiscal  year  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  membership  year,  January  1  to 
December    31. 

Section  6.  Regular  financial  statements 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  Executive  Secretary 
under  directives  from  the  Treasurer,  and  in 
accordance  with  recognized  accounting  prin- 
ciples, for  submission  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  intervals  to  be  determined  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  but  at  least  quarterly. 
The  Treasurer  shall  make  a  full  financial  ac- 
counting to  the  membership  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association. 
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Section  7.  The  accounts  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  by  a  recognized 
Certified  Public  Accountant  selected  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Section  8.  The  Treasurer  will  be  custodian 
of  all  monies  and  securities  of  the  Associa- 
tion, but  may  transfer,  sell  or  purchase  securi- 
ties only  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee  or  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE  VIII 

Parliamentary  Authority 

Section  1.  This  Association,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  its  Constitution  and 
By-laws,  shall  be  governed  in  all  its  meet- 
ings by  parliamentary  law  as  contained  in 
Roberts  Rules  of  Order,  Revised. 


ARTICLE  IX 
Quorum 

Section  1.  At  any  annual  or  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  150  of  the  members 
present  and  in  good  standing  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  At  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  a  majority  of  the  Directors  shall 
constitute   a   quorum. 

ARTICLE  X 
Amendments  to  the  By-Laws 

Section  1.  These  By-laws  may  be  amend- 
ed at  any  regular  Annual  Business  Meeting 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present 
and   voting,   provided : 

a.  That  the  amendment  has  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors;  or 

b.  That  the  amendment  has  been  proposed 
in  writing  and  signed  by  twenty-five  (25) 
members  in  good  standing. 


STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICIES  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ON  SERVICES  AND  BENEFITS  TO  BLIND  AND 

VISUALLY  IMPAIRED  PERSONS 

Adopted  by   the  membership,   July    12,    1962,   at   Cleveland,   Ohio 


Whereas,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  is  a  national  member- 
ship organization  composed  of  lay  members 
and  individuals  who  are  employed  by  public 
and  voluntary  agencies  and  organizations  which 
provide  services  to,  or  are  interested  in,  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of,  persons  who  are  blind 
or  who  have  impaired  vision  to  an  extent  that 
they  require  special  attention  and  services;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  by  virtue  of  its  Certifi- 
cate of  Incorporation  and  its  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  considers  itself  a  social  action  organi- 
zation with  the  avowed  aim  and  purpose  of 
influencing  services  to  such  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons  through  all  available  means, 
including  action  through  administrative  and 
legislative  channels  with  regard  to  public  pro- 
grams and  other  appropriate  means  with  re- 
gard to  voluntary  programs;  and 

Whereas,  the  effective  implementation  of 
this  social  action  function  by  a  democratic 
membership  organization  requires  such  an  or- 
ganization to  have  a  clearly  defined  statement 
of  principles  and  policies  approved  by  the 
membership  to  guide  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Executive  Commiteee,  Executive  Secretary  and 
other  staflf,  committees,  and  individuals  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  act  as  spokesmen  for 
the  organization;   and 

Whereas,  at  the  request  of  the  Legislative 
Committee,  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, the  Executive  Committee,  the  Committee 
on  Administrative  Structure  and  Fiscal  Control, 
and  the  Ethics  Committee  was  called  to  re- 
view the  policies  of  the  Association;  and 


Whereas,  as  a  result  of  this  meeting  a  com- 
mittee was  formed  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings  to  draw  up  such  a 
statement  of  policy,  and  has  done  so  and  has 
presented    it   to   the   Board;    and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Directors  has  re- 
viewed the  following  statement  and  presents 
it  to  the  Association  in  Cleveland  assembled, 
July  12,  1962  for  its  approval;  now  therefore 
be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  Thirty-Sixth  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  the  City  of 
Cleveland,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  July  12, 
1962,  does  hereby  adopt  the  following  state- 
ment of  principles  and  policies: 

Preamble 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  democratic 
principle  of  individual  freedom  and  human 
dignity  as  basic  to  American  democratic  life. 
Hence,  all  services  to  blind  and  visually  im- 
paired persons  must  be  provided  with  the 
consent  of  the  individual  served  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  preserve  and  strengthen  his 
self-respect  and  without  regard  to  age,  race, 
creed,  national  origin,  or  sex. 

The  AAWB  believes  that  the  basic  aim  of 
all  services  to  a  blind  or  visually  impaired 
person  is  to  assist  him  to  lead  as  full  and 
normal  a  life  as  he  is  capable  of  doing  as  an 
integral  part  of  society.  Therefore,  the  AAWB 
strongly  approves  of  services,  activities,  and 
benefits  which  recognize  the  special  needs  of 
blind  or  visually  impaired  persons  and  disap- 
proves services  or  activities   which  perpetuate 
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misconceptions  and  stereotyped  thinking  about 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons,  and  feels 
that  it  is  imperative  that  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations themselves  recognize  each  person 
as  an  individual  when  providing  services. 

The  AAWB  recognizes  that  changing  needs 
over  the  years  may  require  changing  patterns 
of  service  which  should  be  instituted  without 
regard  for  vested  interests.  Furthermore,  in 
advocating  administrative  or  legislative  changes 
designed  to  improve  tax-supported  programs, 
it  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  AAWB  that 
the  interests  of  blind  and  visually  impaired 
persons  shall  be  the  paramount  consideration 
and  that  any  resultant  inconvenience  or  dis- 
location to  public  or  voluntary  agencies  in- 
volved shall  not  be  a  factor  in  determining 
the  AAWB's  position  on  a  given  matter. 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  AAWB  recognizes  that  differences  in 
defining  terms  commonly  used  has  created  con- 
fusion and  differences  of  opinion  more  appar- 
ent than  real  among  its  members  and  through- 
out this  and  related  fields.  Terms  such  as 
specialized,  categorical,  integrated,  generic,  and 
preferential  in  particular  have  been  subject  to 
varying  interpretation  and  consequent  confu- 
sion. Therefore,  in  an  effort  to  clarify  the 
use  of  these  terms,  the  AAWB  endorses  the 
following  definitions  and  statements  of  policy: 

1.  Specialized  services  are  defined  to  mean 
those  services  provided  to  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  deal  with  or  compensate  for  the 
handicapping  effects  of  their  basic  condition 
and  concomitant  conditions  stemming  from  it. 
Among  those  specialized  services  are  appropri- 
ate ophthalmic  consultation  to  restore  or  to 
improve  useful  sight,  mobility  restoration,  in- 
struction in  Braille,  typing  and  script  writing, 
special  training,  rehabilitation  counseling,  and 
job  placement.  These  services  require  a  high 
degree  of  special  training,  knowledge,  skill  and 
competence  on  the  part  of  personnel  provid- 
ing the  service. 

AAWB  believes  that  these  specialized  serv- 
ices provided  by  qualified  personnel  are  essen- 
tial if  blind  and  visually  handicapped  per- 
sons are  to  be  served  adequately. 


2.  Categorized  services  refer  to  a  type  of 
social  welfare  program  generally  established 
by  legislation  which  provides  services  or 
benefits  to  people  according  to  disability  or 
other  groupings  with  common  characteristics. 

AAWB  believes  that  a  categorical  approach 
has  served  the  best  interests  of  blind  and  visu- 
ally impaired  persons  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  This  does  not  preclude  participation  in 
generalized  programs  provided  that  such  pro- 
grams adequately  meet  the  needs  of  blind  or 
visually  impaired  persons. 

3.  Generic  services  are  those  services  which, 
as  commonly  understood  in  social  work  and 
other  related  disciplines,  are  applicable  to  all 
persons  without  regard  for  special  groups. 
Generic  services  are  highly  important  to  blind 
or  visually  impaired  persons. 

AAWB  believes  that  generic  services  alone 
are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  blind 
and  visually  impaired  persons. 

4.  Integrated  services  are  those  services 
which  assist  the  blind  or  visually  impaired 
person  to  participate  fully  in  community  life. 

Integrated  services  for  the  handicapped  are 
usually  referred  to  by  social  welfare  programs 
planned  for  disabled  persons  (including  blind 
or  visually  impaired  persons)  without  regard 
for  the  specific  disability. 

AAWB  believes  that  integrated  services  are 
valuable  for  all  blind  or  visually  impaired 
persons,  but  AAWB  believes  that  integrated 
service  programs  are  inadequate  unless  they 
include  specialized  services  by  persons  trained 
and  skilled  in  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
blind  or  visually  impaired  persons. 

5.  Preferential  services  are  services  provided 
through  legislation  to  a  special  group  of  per- 
sons. AAWB  defines  preferential  services  as 
those  services  which  enable  the  blind  or  visu- 
ally impaired  person  to  attain  equal  status  in 
community  living. 

AAWB  approves  of  and  will  seek  prefer- 
ential services  when  they  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  majority  of  blind  or  visually  im- 
paired persons  and  when  such  services  enable 
the  blind  or  visually  impaired  person  to  main- 
tain his  dignity  as  a  human  being  and  to 
achieve  equal  participation  in  community  liv- 
ing. 
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General  Statement 

The  AAWB  recognizes  and  endorses  the 
trend  of  the  past  thirty  years  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  Federally-financed  programs  of 
services  to  disabled  persons  in  partnership  with 
State  and  local  public  and  voluntary  organi- 
zations. In  the  past,  the  trend  has  been 
toward  enactment  of  Federal  legislation  on  a 
categorical  basis.  The  current  trend  is  toward 
enactment  of  legislation  by  the  Congress  on 
a  broader  basis,  so  as  to  provide  commonly 
needed  services  and  benefits  to  all  disability 
categories  within  a  single  legal  framework. 

The  AAWB  also  recognizes  that  work  for 
the  blind  has  over  the  years  taken  the  leader- 
ship in  developing  many  types  of  categorical 
programs,  both  through  voluntary  effort  and 
tax-supported  effort,  and  has  consequently 
spearheaded  and  pioneered  in  the  development 
of  many  valuable  programs  which  would  meet 
the  needs  of  all  types  of  disabled  persons. 
The  AAWB  welcomes  the  development  in 
more  recent  years  of  organized  groups  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  other  categories  of 
disabled  persons  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
these  organizations  will  profit  from  the  long 
experience  of  work  for  the  blind  in  program 
development,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
evolution  of  standards  of  service. 

In  view  of  the  trend  of  the  time  toward 
the  development  of  programs  within  the 
framework  of  broad  legislation  encompassing 
all  types  of  disabled  persons,  and  in  view  of 
the  growth  of  active  special  interest  groups 
advocating  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
other  categories  of  disabled  persons,  it  is  the 
declared  policy  of  the  AAWB  to  work  co- 
operatively with  such  groups  in  order  to 
achieve  objectives  which  encompass  the  mu- 
tual interests  of  all,  provided  that  such  pro- 
grams meet  the  needs  of  and  are  in  the  inter- 
est of  blind  and  visually  impaired  persons. 

Furthermore,  the  AAWB  declares  that  the 
type  of  legislative  framework  within  which 
service  programs  are  provided  is  not  signifi- 
cant so  long  as  the  needs  of  blind  and  visu- 
ally impaired  persons  for  truly  specialized 
services  is  preserved  and  strengthened. 

The  AAWB  also  recognizes  that  there  may 
be  times,  owing  to  circumstances  completely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  organization,  when 


practical  achievement  of  comprehensive  legis- 
lation may  not  be  attainable  while  categorical 
programs  may  be  possible.  In  such  circum- 
stances, it  will  be  necessary  for  AAWB  to 
evaluate  the  situation  on  a  pragmatic  basis 
and  to  advance  a  categorical  program  which 
will  be  attainable. 

The  AAWB  declares  that  it  will  continue 
to  advocate  and  seek  enactment  of  legislation 
which  involves  the  needs  of  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons  only  and  which,  therefore, 
has  no  application  to  other  categories  of  dis- 
abled persons. 

Definition  of  Blindness 

The  AAWB  recognizes  that  the  economic 
definition  of  blindness  (central  visual  acuity 
of  20/200  in  the  better  eye  with  correcting 
lenses  or  a  contraction  of  the  visual  field  to 
20  degrees  or  less),  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  legal  definition  of  blindness,  was  adopted 
for  the  administration  of  Title  X  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  that  this  same  definition  has 
since  then  been  used  in  the  administration  of 
programs  which  preceded  and  followed  enact- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  become  a  rigid  criterion  of  eligibil- 
ity for  services. 

AAWB  recognizes  the  inadequacy  of  this 
definition,  but  agrees  that  it  must  be  retained 
until  a  more  satisfactory,  realistic  definition, 
scientifically  arrived  at,  can  be  developed. 
AAWB  agrees  that  it  shall  work  towards  de- 
velopment of  a  definition  or  definitions  of 
blindness  and /or  impaired  vision  based  on  the 
concept  of  visual  efficiency. 

Education 

The  AAWB  believes  blind  and  visually  im- 
paired children  should  be  entitled  to  educa- 
tional opportunities  equal  in  all  respects  to 
their  sighted  peers  and  believes  that  the 
Federally-financed  program  to  provide  books 
and  special  educational  aids  should  be  ex- 
panded and  made  more  effective  in  order  to 
accomplish  this. 

The  AAWB  believes  that  it  is  the  inalien- 
able right  of  parents  to  choose  an  educational 
program  for  their  children  and  parents  of 
blind  or  visually  impaired  children  must  have 
this  choice. 
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The  AAWB  recognizes  the  increasing  trend 
toward  the  education  of  blind  and  visually 
impaired  children  in  regular  local  schools  with 
sighted  children  as  consonant  with  the  con- 
cept of  integration  of  blind  and  visually  im- 
paired persons  into  the  life  of  the  community. 

The  AAWB  recognizes  that  residential 
schools  have  offered  high  quality  programs  of 
education  and  service  and  continue  to  offer 
such  programs  for  blind  and  visually  impaired 
children. 

The  AAWB  believes  that  educational  and 
training  services  for  children  who  have  physi- 
cal and  mental  disabilities  in  addition  to 
blindness  must  be  available  in  both  local  and 
residential  schools. 

In  addition,  the  AAWB  urges  curriculum 
modification  in  local  and  residential  schools 
to  include  qualified  orientation  and  mobility 
instruction  for  blind  children  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  educational  process,  whether  such 
instruction  is  provided  by  the  individual 
school,  the  school  system,  the  State  agency  for 
the  blind,  or  a  voluntary  agency  for  the  blind. 

Rehabilitation 

The  AAWB  firmly  believes  that  high  qual- 
ity training  in  the  techniques  of  daily  living, 
including  mobility  and  orientation  skills,  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  the  rehabilitation  process  for 
blind  persons.  Consequently,  the  AAWB  be- 
lieves that  such  high  quality  services  should 
be  made  available  to  blind  persons  of  all  ages 
as  part  of  a  State  -  Federal  financed  rehabili- 
tation program,  regardless  of  the  individual's 
ability  to  enter  vocational  training. 

With  regard  to  vocational  rehabilitation,  the 
AAWB  urges  increased  emphasis  on  the  needs 
of  the  totally  blind,  the  deaf-blind,  and  the 
multi-disabled  blind  and  visually  impaired,  to 
the  end  that  every  blind  and  visually  impaired 
person  who  is  capable  of  working  will  be  as- 
sured of  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  for 
himself  and  his  family  in  a  job  commen- 
surate with  his  ability. 

Public  Assistance 

The  AAWB  regards  the  public  assistance 
program  as  a  means  of  assuring  basic  income 
maintenance  and  medical  care  to  blind  and 
visually  impaired  individuals  who  are  unable 


to  work  and  who  do  not  have  adequate  bene- 
fits under  the  OASDI  Social  Security  System. 
At  present,  the  majority  of  blind  and  visually 
impaired  public  assistance  recipients  is  over 
65  years  of  age;  and  the  AAWB  believes 
that  this  number  will  gradually  decrease  as 
OASDI  coverage  becomes  more  universal.  At 
the  same  time,  the  AAWB  considers  it  inde- 
fensible that  blind  and  visually  impaired  in- 
dividuals of  employable  age  should  be  on 
the  public  assistance  rolls  and  urges  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  to  redouble 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  such  individuals. 

The  AAWB  endorses  the  rehabilitation  em- 
phasis in  Federal  public  welfare  legislation 
and  hopes  that  the  cooperative  relationship 
between  the  State  public  welfare  agency  and 
commissions  for  the  blind,  public  and  volun- 
tary rehabilitation  agencies  and  agencies  pro- 
viding other  services  will  result  in  increasing 
effectiveness  of  services  to  blind  and  visually 
impaired  aid  recipients,  to  the  end  that  they 
will   achieve   self-support. 

For  those  individuals  who  must  remain  on 
the  public  asssitance  rolls,  there  is  a  need  to 
liberalize  the  program,  minimizing  the  "means 
test"  and  to  assure  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing consonant  with  human  dignity.  To  this 
end,  the  AAWB  endorses  changes  in  the  law 
to  increase  Federal  participation  in  public  as- 
sistance payments,  with  the  proviso  that  such 
increases  be  passed  on  to  aid  recipients  and 
not  used  by  the  States  to  decrease  their  own 
contribution.  The  AAWB  also  endorses  leg- 
islative action  designed  to  prevent  aid  recipi- 
ents from  being  deprived  of  their  homes  in 
order  to  qualify  for  aid,  to  eliminate  the 
anachronistic  requirement  of  relatives'  respon- 
sibility, and  to  remove  residence  requirements. 

Social  Security 

The  AAWB  strongly  endorses  the  social 
insurance  concept  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  a  means  of  providing  income  maintenance 
for  retired  persons  and  their  dependents,  dis- 
abled persons  and  their  dependents,  and  sur- 
viving dependents  of  deceased  persons.  The 
AAWB  believes  that  this  concept  should  be 
extended  to  provide  comprehensive  health  care 
for  persons  over  65  and  for  disability  insur- 
ance beneficiaries. 
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In  addition,  the  AAWB  believes  that  the 
disability  insurance  program  should  be 
strengthened  to  provide  for  insurance  pay- 
ments as  a  matter  of  right  upon  establish- 
ment of  the  existence  of  blindness  and  during 
the  continued  existence  of  the  disability. 

Sheltered  Workshops 

The  AAWB  believes  that  the  sheltered 
workshop  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  the 
complex  of  community  services  to  blind  and 
visually  impaired  persons,  but  firmly  believes 
that  this  role  does  not  include  the  use  of  the 
workshop  as  a  place  of  terminal  employment 
for  blind  and  visually  impaired  persons  who 
are  capable  of  engaging  in  competitive  enter- 
prise. Consequently,  the  AAWB  urges  agen- 
cies operating  sheltered  workshops  and  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  to  work  to- 
gether to  assure  placement  in  industry  or  other 
suitable  outside  employment  for  workshop 
clients  who  demonstrate  ability  to  engage  in 
outside  employment. 

Although  it  is  recognized  that  workshops 
can  serve  as  training  facilities,  the  AAWB 
urges  careful  evaluation  of  staff,  equipment, 
and  methods  before  such  workshops  are  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Finally,  the  AAWB  urges  all  workshops  to 
undertake  to  train  and  employ  multi-disabled 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons,  for  whom 
regular  employment  opportunities  are  severely 
limited  at  present. 


Standards  of  Service 

The  AAWB  unequivocally  advocates  the 
development,  adoption,  and  practical  imple- 
mentation of  the  highest  possible  standards  in 
all  aspects  of  services  to  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons.  In  their  conduct  of  public 
relations  and  fund-raising  activities,  agencies 
must  maintain  the  image  of  the  blind  person 
as  an  individual  human  being  with  self-respect 
and  dignity.  In  order  for  the  term  specialized 
services  to  be  meaningful  and  not  an  empty 
phrase,  it  is  essential  that  every  public  and 
voluntary  organization  claiming  to  serve  blind 
and  visually  impaired  persons  provide  these 
services  on  a  high  quality  basis.  To  this  end. 
the  AAWB  pledges  its  support  for  and  co- 
operation in  any  and  all  efforts  to  develop 
and  put  into  effect  standards  designed  to  as- 
sure services  of  the  highest  quality. 


Personnel 

The  sine  qua  non  of  high  quality  services 
is  high  quality  personnel.  The  AAWB  strong- 
ly advocates  the  employment  of  adequately 
trained  and  positively  oriented  personnel  in 
all  aspects  of  services  to  blind  and  visually  im- 
paired persons.  AAWB  believes  that  ade- 
quate compensation  is  one  key  to  attracting 
and  retaining  properly  qualified  personnel  in 
all  aspects  of  work  for  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons. 


CODE  OF  ETHICS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Adopted,  July  14,  1953,  at  Washington,  D.C. 

Amended,  July  16,  1954,  at  Houston,  Texas 

Amended  June  24,  1955,  at  Quebec,  Quebec 

Amended  July  13,  1956,  at  Los  Angeles,  California 


The  operations  of  all  agencies  for  the  blind 
entail  a  high  degree  of  responsibility  because 
of  the  element  of  public  Trusteeship  and  pro- 
tection of  the  blind  involved  in  services  to 
the  blind.  We  therefore  adopt  the  following 
basic  principles,  and  ask  all  agencies  relying 
upon  public  support  for  their  programs  of 
service  to  the  blind  to  adopt  these  principles. 
Upon  application,  annually,  the  AAWB  will 
issue  its  Seal  of  Good  Practice  to  all  those 
agencies  for  the  blind  which  agree  to  accept 
and  to  adhere  to  these  provisions. 

1.  Board.  An  active  and  responsible  govern- 
ing body,  with  legal  authority,  serving 
without  compensation,  holding  regular 
meetings,  and  with  effective  administrative 
control. 

*  (a)   No  more  than  one  paid  staff  member 

should  serve  as  member  of  the  gov- 
erning body. 

*(b)  Four  meetings  a  year  of  Board  and/ 
or  Executive  Committee  should  be 
considered  a  minimum. 

*  ( c )    Vacancies  on  the  Board  of  a  private 

agency  should  be  filled  by  eleaion, 
not  by  appointment,  except  perhaps 
on  a  temporary  basis. 

2.  Purpose.  A  legitimate  purpose  and  with 
no  avoidable  duplication  of  the  work  of 
other  sound  organizations. 

3.  Program.  Reasonable  efficiency  in  pro- 
gram management,  and  reasonable  ade- 
quacy of  resources,  both  material  and 
personnel. 

*  ( a )    Service  reports  should  reflect  volume 

of  service  in  each  area  where  service 
is  claimed.     They  should  be  available 


•Adopted,  1954  a:  Houston,  Texas. 


to  the  public  and  should  contain  a 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
or  an  indication  of  where  such  in- 
formation might  be  obtained. 

4.  Cooperation.  Evidence  of  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  established  agencies 
in  the  same  or  related  fields. 

5.  Ethical  promotion. 

(a)  Ethical  methods  of  publicity,  promo- 
tion, and  solicitation  of  funds. 

( b )  No  portrayal  of  the  blind  as  helpless. 

(c)  No  use  of  any  living  blind  person's 

name  or  picture  without  prior  per- 
mission of  individual  concerned. 

(d)  No  granting  of  the  right  to  com- 
mercial manufacturers  or  vendors  to 
couple  their  support  of  programs  for 
the  blind  with  their  sales  promotion. 

(e)  No  representation  of  products  as 
made  by  the  blind  unless  the  agency 
employs  blind  persons  to  an  extent 
constituting  not  less  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  personnel  engaged  in  the 
direct  labor  of  production  of  manu- 
factured blind-made  products.  Tem- 
porary exceptions  may  be  recognized 
in  the  case  of  experimentation  with 
new  products  and/or  processes. 
Direct  labor  production  means  all 
work  required  for  preparation,  proc- 
essing and  packing,  but  not  includ- 
ing supervision,  administration,  in- 
spection and  shipping. 
Definition  of  blindness:  The  term 
"blind  individual"  means  an  indi- 
vidual whose  central  visual  acuity 
does  not  exceed  20/200  in  the  better 
eye  with  correcting  lenses,  or  whose 

visual  acuity  is  greater  than   20/200 
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but  is  accompanied  by  a  limitation 
in  the  fields  of  vision  such  that  the 
widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field 
subtends  an  angle  no  greater  than 
20  degrees. 

*(f)  Publishers  of  Braille  periodicals 
should  check  their  subscription  lists 
at  least  once  a  year  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  their  publications  are 
still  desired. 

6.  Fund-Raising  Practices.  In  fund-raising: 

(a)  No  payment  of  commisisons  for 
fund-raising. 

(b)  No  mailing  of  unordered  tickets  or 
merchandise  with  a  request  for 
money  in  return.  Exceptions  may  be 
recognized  in  the  case  of  agencies 
which  use  and  have  used  seals  as  a 
traditional  part  of  their  fund-raising 
techniques. 

(c)  No  general  telephone  solicitation  of 
the  public. 

(d)  No  entertainment  by  or  in  the  name 
of  an  agency  for  the  blind  unless  the 
complete  net  income  from  the  sale 
of  tickets  is  paid  to  the  agency  and 
unless  the  entertainment  is  in  all 
other  respects  promoted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  over-all  statement  of  principles. 

(e)  No  solicitations  of  funds  in  areas  in 
which  the  agency  soliciting  renders 
no  substantial  service  to  the  blind  of 
that  area. 

**(f)  No  use  of  cannisters,  coin  boxes, 
collection  boxes  and  such  on  the  pub- 
lic streets  and  in  public  places;  no 
"postman's  walks"  and  similar  fund- 
raising  schemes. 

***(g)  No  approval  to  agencies  which  ac- 
cept funds  from  other  groups  which 
employ  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
methods  of  solicitation  which  violate 
the  Code  of  Ethics. 


*  ( h )  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  funds  raised 
would  seem  sufficient  for  cost  of 
fund-raising,  although  as  much  as  40 
per  cent  might  be  justified  in  some 
cases.  (Cost  of  office  space  may  be 
excluded  when  computing  percent- 
age but  bequests  and  income  from 
investments  should  be  excluded  when 
computing  total  of  monies  raised). 

•(i)  All  monies  raised  must  be  spent  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  solic- 
ited. If  a  justifiable  shift  is  to  be 
made,  then  the  donors  should  be 
notified. 

7.  Audit.  Annual  audit  of  books  by  a  State, 
Federal,  or  independent  certified  account- 
ant showing  all  income  and  disbursements 
in  reasonable  detail. 

8.  Budget.  Detailed  annual  budget,  translat- 
ing program  plans  into  financial  terms. 

9.  Activities.  Annual  report  of  work  of  the 
agency,  in  reasonable  detail,  including  a 
brief,  informative  statement  of  principal 
sources  of  income  and  types  of  expendi- 
tures, or  an  assurance  in  writing  that  an 
audited  financial  statement  may  be  secured 
from  an  accountant  (whose  name  and  ad- 
dress shall  be  furnished). 

10.  Information.  Agreement  to  furnish  the 
AAWB  such  information  as  will  serve 
to  establish  the  right  of  the  agency  to  the 
Seal  of  Good  Practice  of  the  AAWB, 
this  to  include  a  financial  statement  certi- 
fied by  the  financial  officer  of  the  agency, 
in  such  reasonable  detail  as  may  be  re- 
quested; information  with  respect  to  the 
budget  of  the  agency;  activities  report  and 
forecast  of  future  programs  and  fund- 
raising  projects.  It  is  agreed  that  all  such 
information  shall  remain  confidential  to 
the  Certifying  Committee  of  the  AAWB. 

11.  Appeal.  In  the  event  of  disapproval  of 
any  application  for  the  SEAL  OF  GOOD 
Practice  any  agency  so  disapproved  shall 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  AAWB  for  a  review 
and  final  decision. 


•Adopted,    1954,  at  Houston,  Texas. 
••Adopted,    1955,  at  Quebec,  Quebec. 
•••Adopted,    1956,  at  Los  Angeles,  California. 


MEMBERSHIP  ROSTER  FOR  1964 


Key  to  Classification 

1.  Administrators  and  Executives  of  Public  vol- 
untary agencies  serving  blind  persons  at 
national,  state,  and  local  levels,  and  Board 
Members  of  governing  bodies. 

2.  Behabilitation    and   Employment   Services. 

3.  Social  Case  Services. 

4.  Educational  Services. 

5.  Literature   and   Library   Services. 

6.  Group  Services  —  Recreation,  day  centers, 
residences. 


Explanation  of  Symbols 

♦Life  Member. 

t  Installment  Life  Member. 

^Honorary  Life  Member. 


ALABAMA  (30) 

ASTON,  Henry  W. 

621  S.  18th  St.,  Birmingham. 
BISHOP,  Ralph  (2) 

100  Franklin  Pr.,  Talladega.  35160. 
BLAND,  Louise  N. 

1481  Oakland  St.,  Montgomery. 
BROOKS,  Alfred  Detroy  (2,  4) 

Box  511,  Veterans  Hospital,  Tuskegee. 
COOPER,  Alex  L.  (2) 

Adult   Blind  Dept.,    Ala.    Inst,    for   Deaf/Blind, 

201   Clayton,   Montgomery,   36104. 
DeLONG,  Charles  J.  (5) 

4908  Clairmont  Ave.,  Birmingham  12. 
GILLILAND,  Shilton  L. 

335  Bellehurst  Dr.,  Montgomery,  36109. 
GLENN,  Miles  A.  (2) 

Box  539,  Veterans  Hospital,  Tuskegee. 
GRANGER,  John  L.   (1) 

214  Coffee.  Talladega. 
GREGORY,  Roy  G.  (2) 

Route  3,  Box  979,  Birmingham  14. 
HILL,  Mrs.  Exie  D.  (3) 

402  Elm  St..  Talladega. 
HURT,  George  L.  (2) 

Asst.   Supv.,   State  Voc.   Rehab.   Agcy.,   629   S. 

18th  St.,  Birmingham. 
HUTCHINSON,  Aaron 

George    C.    Wallace    St.    Voc.    School,    Napier 

Field,  Dothan. 


IVEY,  Travis  (4) 

Rt.  1,  Box  245.  Talladega. 
JACOBS,  Homer  L.  (2) 

Supv.,  Special  Services,  St.  Voc.  Rehab.   Agcy., 

201  Clayton  St.,  Montgomery. 
JOHNS,  J.  C. 

Ala.    Inst,    for    Deaf/Blind,    201     Clayton    St., 

Montgomery. 
McCLAIN,  Vera  J.   (3) 

Home  Teacher,   St.   Voc.    Rehab.    Agcy.,    629   S. 

18th  St.,  Birmingham. 
McFADEN.  George  G.  (3) 

126  Silverwood  Dr.,  Talladega. 
McKINNON,  Marguerite 

Voc.  Rehab.,  201  Clayton  St.,  Montgomery. 
NORRIS,  Sam 

1001  E.  Broad  St.,  East  Gadsden. 

OWENS,  Clinton 

Dist.   Supv.,   Voc.   Rehab.   Service,   St.   Dept.   of 
Educ,  316  Longwood  Dr.,  S.W.,  Huntsville. 

PARSONS,  Joe  (2) 

2109  20th  Ave.,  Northport. 

PARSONS,  John  B.  (2) 

Couns.,  Ala.  Inst,   for  Deaf/Blind,   629   S.    18th 
St.,  Birmingham. 

PRATER,  Isaac  Ronald 

201  Clayton  St.,  Montgomery. 

SLATE,  Royce 

P.  O.  Box  1366,  Decatur. 

•TATUM,  Braxton  C.  (2) 
413  Second  St.,  Talladega. 

WEBSTER,  Warren  W. 
2869  Ralston  Rd.,  Mobile. 

WHITTEN,  C.  W.  (1) 

Mobile   Assn.    f/t    Blind,    500    St.    Michael    St., 
Mobile. 

WISE,  O.  F.  (1) 

Dir.,    Dept.    of    Educ,    416    State    Office    Bldg., 
Montgomery. 

YEAGER.  Virginia  W. 

10  Mont  View  Ct.,  Montgomery. 


ALASKA   (0) 


ARIZONA   (2) 

KELLS,  Frank  H. 

Exec.   Dir..    Phoenix    Center   f/t   Blind,    800   N. 
9th  Ave.,  Phoenix  7. 

*STONE,  Harlene  (3) 

2938  W.  Washington,  Phoenix  9. 
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ARKANSAS   (17) 

BELL,  Bailey  P.   (2) 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 
BURKE,  Oliver  H.   (2) 

2313  S.  Valentine,  Little  Rock. 
CHILES,  J.  E.   (4) 

P.  O.  Box  668,  Little  Rock. 
CROSS,  Dr.  Junius  B.   (1) 

Medical    Arts    Bldg.,    12th    &    Marshall,    Little 

Rock. 
GOODRUM,  A.  B.   (3) 

6712  Blue  Bird  Dr.,  Little  Rock,  72205. 
JACKSON,  Roy  E.   (2) 

Vending     Stand     Mgr.,     Ark.     Enterprises     f/t 

Blind,  109  W.  12th  St.,  Little  Rock. 
KOLB,  Dr.  W.  Payton   (2) 

602  Baptist  Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Little  Rock. 
*KUMPE,  Roy  (1) 

Mg.  Dir.,  Ark.  Enterprises  f/t  Blind,  2811  Fair 

Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 
LAMPKIN,  Lila  (1) 

Adm.    Asst.,    Ark.   Enterprises    f/t   Blind,    2811 

Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 
MURPHY,  J.  O.   (2) 

Ark.      Enterprises    f/t    Blind,    2811    Fair    Park 

Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 
NORTON,  William  Richard  (2) 

900  W.  4th,  Little  Rock. 
PLANT,  Edna  Whiting  (6) 

Res.    Supv.,    Ark.    Enterprises    f/t    Blind,    2811 

Fair  Park  Blvd..  Little  Rock. 
SMITH,  Dwain 

2120  S.  Van  Buren,  Little  Rock. 
STROUD,  Marshall   (3) 

St.   of  Ark.    Dept.   of   Educ,    Jonesboro,    72401. 
THUME,  Lyle  (3) 

5216  W.  29th  St.,  Little  Rock. 
WILKES,  Sam  (2) 

900  W.  4th  St.,  Little  Rock. 
WOOLLY,  J.  M.   (4) 

Box  668,  Little  Rock. 


CALIFORNIA   (33) 

BARRETT,  Lena  M.  (4) 

1947  Holmby  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  25. 
*BINDT,  Mrs.  Juliet   (3) 

2709  Derby  St.,  Berkeley  5. 
BRENNAN,  Ellen  M.   (2) 

1500  Fifth  St.,  Room  340.  Sacramento  14. 
COKER,  Miss  Jackie  Gennoi  (3) 

Home     Teacher-Counselor,     P.     O.     Box     5587, 

Sacramento. 
DASTEEL,  R.  H.  (4,  5) 

President,  American  Themoform  Corp.,  1732  W. 

Slauson  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
DAUTERMAN.  William  L.   (2) 

2344  Thompson  Court,  Mountain  View. 
DEMING,  Harold  B. 

1473A  Cedar  Ave.,  Long  Beach  13. 
GIBSON,  Mrs.  Amedee  (5) 

Dir.,   Com.   on   Bahai  Service  f/t  Blind,  842   N. 

Hayworth  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  46. 
GRANT,  Charles  E.   (2) 

Rehab.     Couns..   St.   Dept.    of   Rehab.,    923    12th 

St..  Sacramento,  95814. 
HARLOE.  Mrs.  Mildred  W.   (2) 

Guide  Dogs  for  Blind.   Inc.,   Field  Rep.   &   Dir. 

of  Soc.  Servs.,  P.  O.  Box  1200.  San  Rafael. 
HAYES,  Rev.  Thomas  G.   (1) 

2349  Strong  Ave..  Los  Angeles  22. 
HOUK,  Mrs.  Alberta   (3) 

515  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco  2. 
JOHNS,  William  F.  (1) 

P.  O.  Box  1200,  San  Rafael. 


JOHNZE,  Benjamin  B.   (2) 

4520  Upland  St.,  La  Mesa,  92041. 
KINMAN,  Kathryn  M.   (4) 

803   J   Calif.   State   Bldg.,   217   W.   1st  St.,   Los 

Angeles  12. 
KLAUS,  Dorothy  Ann  (3) 

Home    Teacher-Counselor   for    Blind,    Calif.    St. 

Dept.   of  Educ,   202   Don   Carlos   Ave., 

Stockton  7. 
LEONARD,  Don   (1) 

Consultant    in    Visual    Aids,    Braille    Inst,    of 

Amer.  Inc.,  741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 

29. 

LOWENFELD,  Dr.  Berthold  (4) 

2928  Avalon  Ave.,  Berkeley  5. 
McCRARY,  Bernece   (3) 

15918  Harvest  Moon  St.,  La  Puente. 
MENDELSON,  David  R.  (1) 

21  Starlit  Circle,  Sacramento. 
OEN,  Olga   (3) 

217  W.  Lemon  Ave.,  Apt.  1,  Monrovia. 
OSGOOD,  Sarah  A.   (1) 

441  W.  Garfield  Ave.,  Glendale,  91204. 
RICHARDSON,  Clyde  (2) 

121  Park  Plaza  Dr.,  Apt.  19,  Daly  City. 
ROBERTS,  Mrs.  Lola  (3) 

Home  Teacher,   Braille  Inst,   of   Amer.,   741   N. 

Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29. 
RUBIN.  Mrs.  Barbara  Blatt  (6) 

4634  Safford  St..  Fresno  5. 
RUMSEY.  W.  S.   (1) 

Exec.  Dir..  San  Francisco  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind. 

1097  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 
RUSSELL,  Mrs.  Doris  (4) 

P.  O.  Box  903,  Apple  Valley. 
SEPTINELLI,  Anthony  E.  (4) 

1500  5th  St.,  Room  340,  Sacramento,  95814. 
SORRELS,  Edwin  Lee  (1) 

18  Edgman  St.,  Daly  City. 
SUTCLIFFE,  Dorothy  D. 

752  E.  133rd  St.,  Hawthorne. 
THIESEN,  Frances   (3) 

990  West  Glenoaks  Blvd.,  Glendale  2. 
WELDON,  Miss  Evelyn  W.  (4) 

112  N.  Lucerne  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles. 
WILEY,  James  K.   (2) 

1514  Yale  St.,  Santa  Monica. 


COLORADO   (14) 

*BARKHAUSEN,  Mrs.  Kathryn  C.   (6) 

2844  Dahlia  St.,  Denver  7. 
*BRINGLE,  Alten  A.   (1) 

3620  Cloverleaf  Dr.,  Boulder,  80302. 
DAVIS,  Mrs.  Helen  K.   (5) 

1320  S.  Irving,  Denver  19. 
FLEMING,  Mr.  Eugene 

Box  384,  Grand  Junction. 
GREEN,  James  A.  (1) 

Box  483,  Eagle. 
HUBMAN,  Mrs.  Helen  R. 

2060  Albion  St.,  Denver,  80207. 
McCOY,  James  E.   (2) 

1627  S.  Yarrow  Ct.,  Lakewood,  80226. 
MOORE,  Bryant  (2) 

Div.    of    Rehab,    f/t    Blind,    100    W.    7th    Ave., 

Denver,  80204. 
•NAZARENUS,  Oliver  (3) 

545  Maxwell,  Boulder. 
RANDALL.  Mrs.  Meredith  B.   (3) 

2061  Gaylord  St..  Denver.  80205. 
RITTER.  Charles  G.  (2) 

1400  S.  Fillmore,  Denver,  80210. 
STEVENSON,  Kenneth  W.   (4) 
6025  E.  Third  Ave..  Denver  20. 
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TYNAR,  Claude  (1) 

100  W.  7th  Ave.,  Denver  4. 
TYNAR.  Dorothy  E.  (1,  2,  3,  4.  6) 

1610  Locust  St.,  Denver. 


CONNECTICUT   (12) 

ANDERSON,  Jean  W. 

40  N.  Quaker  Ln.,  Hartford. 
AVE-LALLEMANT,  Frederick  W.   ^2) 

25  Cider  Mill  Rd.,  Glastonbury. 
BERGER,  Lorraine  N.  (3) 

111  Invirood  Rd.,  Trumbull. 
CHARNES,  Edith  F.  (3) 

17  Victor  St.,  Hamden. 
COCHRAN,  Marie  R.   (3,  4) 

22  Dodgingtown  Rd.,  Newton. 
DeMARTINO,  Matthew  R.   (2) 

Chief,   Adult  Services,   Bd.   of   Educ.   f/t   Blind, 

257  Laurel  St.,  Hartford. 
JOHNS,  Frank,  Jr.   (4) 

Mgr.,    Oakhill    School,    120    Holcomb    St.,    Hart- 
ford. 
LUCAS.  Very  Rev.  A.  H. 

P.  O.  Box  123,  D.D.D.C.L.,  Essex. 
McCOLLAM,  H.  Kenneth   (1) 

Exec.   Sec,   Bd.   of   Educ.    o/t   Blind.   St.   Office 

Bldg.,  Hartford. 
*PLATT,  Philip  S.   (6) 

P.  O.  Box  603,  Madison. 
SCHWARTZ,  Hyman   (6) 

S&S  Arts  &  Crafts,  Colchester. 
SNOW,  Ben   (6) 

27  Marshall  St.,  Hartford. 


DELAWARE    (13) 

*ALLEN,  Mrs.  Alfred  (4) 

230  Penny  Ave.,  Wilmington  3. 
BALOT,  Norman  (2) 

Sr.    Rehab.    Counselor,    Dela.    Com.    f/t    Blind. 

305  W.  8th  St..  Wilmington   1. 
BURKHARD,  Mrs.  Rose  (4) 

1205  Milltown  Rd.,  Wilmington  8. 
CAPODANNO,  Alice  (3) 

1020  Rodman  Rd.,  Canby  Pkwy.,  Wilmington. 
*OiUMMINGS,  Mrs.  Katherine  V.   (6) 

504   Ruxton  Dr.,   Georgian  Ter.,  Wilmington   3. 
DEMANOP,  Sebastian   (3) 

1004  Rodman  Rd.,   Canby  Park,  Wilmington   1. 
GLANDEN,  Mrs.  Virginia  C.   (2) 

Christiana  Rd.,  New  Castle. 
HATHAWAY,  William  H.   (2) 

2612   Newport  Gap   Pk.,  The   Cedars,   Wilming- 
ton. 
JONES,  Howard  T.   (1) 

31  N.  Avon  Dr.,  Ashbourne  Hills,  Claymont. 
KURTZ,  Howard  C. 

1401  Pennsylvania  Ave..  Wilmington  6. 
MADEN,  Mrs.  Lillian  B.  (3) 

Adams  St.,  Delaware  City. 
♦MANNING,  Catherine  A.   (6) 

163  S.  Chapel  St.,  Newark. 
MARSHALL,  Harry  B.   (1) 

309  Nichols  Ave.,  Wilmington  3. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA   (37) 

BACON,  Oliver  C.   (1.  2) 

Blinded  Veterans  Assn.,   3408   Wisconsin   Ave., 

N.W.,  Washington,   20016. 
BROWN,  William  (2) 

Wash.    Society    f/t    Blind,    2311    M    St.,    N.W., 

Washington. 
BURCHFIELD,  William  N.  (6) 

1920  Biltmore  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  9. 


CARMODY,  John  J.   (1) 

6121  Nevada  Ave..  N.W..  Washington. 
COOK.  Mabel  R.   (2) 

1629  Columbia  Rd.,  N.W..  Washington. 
COSGROVE,  Elizabeth   (3) 

Number  One  Scott  Circle.  Washington  6. 
DOBKIN.  Abraham 

912  Dupont  Circle  Bldg.,  Washington  6. 
*DORF,  Mrs.  Maxine   (5) 

600  D  St..  S.E.,  Apt.  3.  Washington  3. 
DYER.  William  H.   (2) 

5037  Loughboro  Rd..  N.W..  Washington. 
ECKER,  Helen   (6) 

3834  McKinley  St.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
*GALLOZZI.  Charles   (5) 

Kennebec  House  303.  415  Kennebecd  St.,  Wash- 
ington, 20021. 
*GARRIS,  Myrtle   (5) 

The  Park   Plaza,   Apt.   301,   1629   Columbia  Rd.. 

Washington. 
GORDON.  Winifred  H.   (2) 

1316    New     Hampshire     Ave.,     N.W.,     Apt.     34, 

Washington  6. 
HEARTFIELD.  Seth,  Jr.   (2) 

Wash.  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  2311  M  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington 7. 
HERRON,  Thomas  V.  (2) 

Wash.  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  2311  M.  St..  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington 7. 
HILLEGEIST,  Charles  H.   (2) 

3837  Calvert  Rd.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
HOLLAND,  Dan   (2) 

4200  Cathedral  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
JHOYT,  Adelia  M.   (6) 

3050  R  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  7. 
JOHNSON.  J.  Arthur  (1) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Columbia     Lighthouse     f/t    Blind, 

2021  14th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  9. 
*JORALMON,  John  E.  (1) 

Gen.   Mgr.,    Wash.   Soc.   f/t   Blind,   2311    M   St., 

N.W.,  Washington  7. 
JUMPER,  Sally  A.   (2,  3) 

2929  Connecticut  Ave..  N.W.,  Washington. 
MacFARLAND.  Douglas  C,  Ph.D.  (1) 

Chief,     Services     f/t     Blind,     V.R.A.,     H.E.W., 

Washington. 
MAGERS,   George  A.    (2) 

Servs.   f/t  Blind,   V.R.A.,  H.E.W..  Washington, 

25. 
MALONEY,  Edward  K.   (2) 

3407  R  St..  N.W..  Washington. 

MILLER,  Max   (1) 

1006  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  S.E.,  Washington  3. 

NAGLE,  John  F.   (1) 

Chief,    Washington    Off.,   Nat'l   Fed.    o/t   Blind, 
1908  Q  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  9. 

PECKHAM,  Maj.  Gen.  H.  L. 

4301  Massachlusetts  Ave..  N.W.,  Washington. 

PETERS,  Charles  A.   (6) 

4892  MacArthur  Blvd.,  N.W.,  Washington. 

PINCUSPY,  George  (2) 

Wash.  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  2311  M  St..  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington 7. 

PUTH,   A.  D.    (1) 

Asst.  Dir.,  Nat'l.  Rehab.   Assoc,   1029  Vermont 

Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  5. 
RAGLAND,  Edward  F.   (6) 

The   Tobacco   Inst.,    Inc.,    1017    Barr   Bldg.,    808 

17th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington. 

*RIVES.  Louis  H..  Jr.   (1) 

Asst.  to  the  Commissioner  (Planning  Program). 
V.R.A..  H.E.W.,  Washington  25. 

♦ROBINSON,  Leonard  A.  (2) 

622  Nicholson  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  11. 

SCHLOSS,  Irvin  P.  (1) 

711  14th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20005. 
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SHORE.  Mrs.  Paul  E.  (2) 

4800  Woodway  Ln.,  N.W.,  Washington. 

SWITZER  Mary  E.   (1) 

Dir.,  V.R.A.,  H.E.W.,  Washington  25. 

WHITTEN  E.  B.   (1)  ^    ,. 

Exec.  Dir.,  Natl.  Rehab.  Asso.,  514-6  Arlington 
Bldg.,  1025  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington 
6. 


FLORIDA   (27) 


BELL,  Dr.  Bernard  T.  (6) 

234  Beach  Dr.,  N.E.,  St.  Petersburg  1. 

CHISM,  Mr.  Robert 

P.O.  Box  1910,  Daytona  Beach. 
DAVID,  Beatrice  Mary  (3) 

Apt.  3,  2801  Estrella.  Tampa  9. 
DEMARCO,  Mrs.  Connie  (3) 

5907  S.  Olive  Ave.,  W.  Palm  Beach. 
DODRILL,  Buell  E.  (2) 

1761  S.W.  11th  St.,  Miami  35. 
DRINKHAHN,  Glenda  E.  (4) 

371  Park  St.,  Miami  Springs. 
*EMANUELE,  George  J.  (1) 

3701  S.  DeLeon,  Tampa  9. 

GAFFNEY,  Hugh  G.  ..„,., 

1590  N.E.  127th  St.,  Apt.  106,  N.  Miami,  33161. 

GRAHAM,  Mrs.  Ann  B.  (2,  3) 

P.O.  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach. 
HYLAND,  Matthew   (2,  4,  6) 

P.O.  Box  1910,  Daytona  Beach. 
*KNACHTEL,  Robert  M.   (3) 

1838  Laura  St.,  Jacksonville. 
LEE,  Walter  R.,  Jr.   (1) 

P.O.  Box  464,  Gainesville. 

*LEWIS,  Bert  J.   (4)  ,.     ,    ^ 

Athletic  Dir.,  Fla.  School  f/t  Deaf  &  Blind,  St. 
Augustine. 

LOCKE,  Ethel  C.  (3) 

Home  Teacher,  Fla.  Coun.  f/t  Blind,  1350  N.W. 

12th  Ave.,  Miami  36. 
LUTZ,  Luther  (2) 

P.O.  Box  669,  Pensacola. 

*MAHONEY,  Leo  E.  (1) 

16118  4th  St.  E.,  Redington  Beach,  St.   Peters- 
burg 8. 
MANDERFIELD,  E.  J. 

Area    II,    Supv.,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,    Box 

1151,  Daytona  Beach. 
MARTIN,  W.  Murdock  (1) 

P.O.  Box  1229,  Tampa  1. 
MESERVEY,  Mervyn  C.   (2) 

Voc.    Counselor,    Fla.     Coun.     f/t    Blind,     1350 

N.W.  12th  Ave.,  Rm.  107,  Miami  36. 
RICH,  Paul  E.   (2) 

P.O.  Box  327,  Odessa. 
SIMS,  James  W.   (2) 

Voc.    Coun.,    Fla.    Coun.    f/t    Blind,    Box    1151, 

Daytona  Beach. 
SMITH,  Douglas  G.   (2) 

P.O.  Box  1229,  Tampa. 
*TYNAN,  Maurice  I.  (6) 

P.O.  Box  664,  Boca  Raton. 
WALLACE,  John  M.   (4) 

Pres.,     Fla.     School     f/t     Deaf     &     Blind,     St. 

Augustine. 
WEEKS,  Eve  (2)  ^  ^^^^ 

Psychologist,    Bascom    Palmer    Eye    Inst.,    1638 

N.W.  10th  Ave.,  Miami  36. 
WELLS,  Robert  W.   (2) 

Dist.    Supv.,    Vend.    Std.    Div.,    Fla.    Coun.    f/t 

Blind,  215  Market  St.,  Room  300,  Jacksonville, 

32202. 
WHEELER,  Miss  Bobbe  R.  (2) 

P.O.  Box  669,  Pensacola. 


GEORGIA   (21) 

BIESECKER,  Mrs.  Dorothy  R.   (2) 

1430  W.  Peachtree  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta  9. 

BOOTH,  Otis 

1084  Longley  Ave.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  30318. 

BRYAN,  Hugh 

St.   Dept.   of   Educ,   Div.    Voc.   Rehab.,   St.   Off. 

Bldg.,  Atlanta  3. 
CAMP,  James  G.  (2) 

P.O.  Box  981,  Americus. 
EASTIN,  G.  H.  (2) 

Placement  Agent  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ, 

1430  W.  Peachtree  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta. 
FLANAGAN,  W.  L.   (2) 

Couns.,    Voc.    Rehab.    Program    f/t    Blind,    406 

Bankers  Ins.  Bldg.,  Macon. 
GAINES,  W.  B.  (1) 

1247  Oakdale  Rd.,  N.E.,  Atlanta  7. 
HALL,  Leon  C.  (2) 

Supv.,    Bus.    Enterprises,    St.    Dept.    of    Educ, 

125  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Atlanta  3. 
JACKSON,  D.  C,  Jr.  (6) 

221  Mitchell  St..  S.W..  Atlanta  3. 
JARRELL,  Dr.  A.  P.  (5) 

1995  Westminster  Way,  N.E.,  Atlanta. 

JONES,  LEE  (1,  4) 

2895  Vineville  Ave.,  Macon. 
McCOLLUM,  Tommy 

Ga.  St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  Bainbridge. 

MAU,  George 

Room     201,     1430     W.     Peachtree     St.,     N.W.. 

Atlanta. 
MIKE,  Dena  Mae  (3) 

890  Proctor  St..  N.W.,  Atlanta. 
NUNNALLY,  Georgia  L. 

900  Forest  Heights  Dr.,  Athens. 
PHILLIPS,  Martin  Luther  (6) 

410  Hardendorf  Ave.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  30307. 
*SMITH,  Hubert  (1) 

926  Reynolds  St.,  Augusta. 
STANFIELD,  Oselka,  Jr.   (4) 

2535  Abner  PL,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  30318. 
STONE,  Louis  N.   (5) 

94  Mathewson  PI.,  S.W.,  Atlanta. 

•WOODS,  Dr.  P.  J.   (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Atlanta   Assn.    f/t   Blind,   293   Sun- 
set Ave.,  N.W.,  Atlanta. 
ZALUMAS,  Harry 

Div.     of     Voc.     Rehab.,     805     Peachtree     Bldg., 
Atlanta. 


HAWAII   (0) 


IDAHO   (1) 

*ENDERSON,  Carl   (3) 

2024  S.  Ash  St.,  Apt.  2,  Caldwell. 


ILLINOIS   (65) 

ADAM,  Heinz  (4) 

Hadley  School  f/t  Blind,  700  Elm  St.,  Winnetka. 

ADAMS,  Charles  (1) 

Asst.    St.    of    111.    Deputy    Dir.,    Dept.    Mental 

Health,  401  S.  Spring  St.,  Springfield. 
APPLE,  Loyal  E.  (1,  2,  4) 

1413  S.  8th  Ave.,  Maywood. 
AULD,  Ronald  C.  (2) 

8007  S.  Mainistee,  Chicago  17. 
tBECKER,  Velma  R.  (2)  ;  ^  ,' 

307  W.  Armstrong,  Peoria,  61604.:  ■■   -v  •;  -. 
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BLEIMAN,  Oscar  (i) 

Blind-Made  Products,   3748   W.   Liawrence  Ave., 

Chicago  25. 
BUGIELSKI,  Richard  C.  (2) 

2413  W.  Martindale  Dr.,  Westchester. 

BUSHELL,  Helen 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,   Win- 
netka. 

BUTLER,  Betty  Jane  (3) 
240  Chicago  Ave.,  Oak  Hill. 

BUTOW,  Margaret  (3) 

550  E.  Chestnut  St.,  Winnetka. 

CARGILL,  Floyd  R.  (2) 
216  W.  Miller,  Springfield. 
♦CORCORAN,  Richard  P.  (3) 

Vet.    Adm.    Hospital,    Blind    Sec,    Bldg.    148, 
Hines. 

CULLIN,  Dick  A. 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 
netka. 

CURTIS,  Mrs.  Corinne 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 
netka. 
*DICKINSON,  Raymond  M.  (1) 

Adm.,    Visually    Handicapped    Services,    401    S. 
Spring  St.,  Springfield. 

FREEDMAN,  Sidney  (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Asso.  for  Jevirish  Blind  of  Chicago, 
3525  Foster  Ave.,  Chicago. 

FRIEDMAN,  Mrs.  Ruth  (4) 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 
netka. 

FRISH,  Edith   (4) 

Chicago  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,    1850  W.   Roose- 
velt Rd.,  Chicago  8. 

HARDY,  Martha  C.   (2) 

1706  W.  Greenleaf,  Chicago  26. 

HATHAWAY,  Donald  W.    (1) 

Dir.,  Hadley  School  f/t  Blind,  700  Elm  St.,  Win- 
netka. 

HEEREN,  Ethel  (3) 

Chicago  Lighthouse  f/t   Blind.   1850  W.   Roose- 
velt Rd.,  Chicago  8. 

HEWITT,  Elton  T.  (2) 

Chicago  Lighthouse  f/t   Blind,   1850  W.   Roose- 
velt Rd.,  Chicago  8. 

HOPPENSTEDT,  Arthur  C.  (3) 
564  N.  Spring  St.,  Elgin. 
*HORTON,  Mrs.  Florence   (3) 

1950  W.  Hood  Ave.,  Chicago  26. 
*HORTON.  Holland  N.  (2) 

1950  W.  Hood  Ave.,  Chicago  26. 

HUMBERT,  Robert  A.   (2) 

Services     f/t     Blind,     518-524     W.C.U.     Bldg., 
Quincy. 

INKSTER.  Douglas  E.  (1) 

1900  S.  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago  23. 

IVERSON,  Lee  A.  (4) 

Chief,  Div.  of  Children's  Schools,  Rm.  404,  New 
St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Springfield,  62706. 

JACKSON,  Mrs.  David  A.   (1) 

7217  S.  Crandon  Ave.,  Chicago  49. 

*JESSEN,  Dr.  G.  N.   (6) 

5  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

KINNEY,  Richard  (1) 

723  Elm  St.,  Apt.  3,  Winnetka. 

KLEIN,  Ethel  Van  Meter  (2) 

541  N.  Humphrey  Ave.,  Oak  Park. 

LAUER,  Harvey  L.  (4) 
2010  S.  7th  Ave.,  Maywood. 

LEVI,  Mrs.  Julian  (5) 

5622  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago  37. 

LYNCH,  William  (1) 

67  W.  Division  St.,  Chicago  10. 

McGILL,  William  O.  (1> 

1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  8. 


MacCOLLUM,  Averill  (3) 

2131  Benderwirt,  Rockford. 
MANN,  Mrs.  F.  J.   (1.  4) 

1766  Blossom  Ct.,  Highland  Park. 
MERCER,  Alonzo 

1330  S.  Lawndale  Ave.,  Chicago  23. 
MILLER,  Isadore  N.  (1) 

125  N.  Van  Buren  St.,  Batavia. 
NEWELL,  Dr.  Frank  W.  (1) 

950  E.  59th  St.,  Chicago  37. 
NORKUS,  Vincent  S.  (2) 

6314  S.  Artesian  Ave.,  Chicago  29. 
NOWATSKI,  Homer  F.   (2) 

101  W.  Canedy,  Canedy  Court  Apt.  125,  Spring- 
field. 
PETERS,  Richard  E.   (2) 

Lions    International,     209    N.    Michigan     Ave., 

Chicago. 
PIPER,  George  E.   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Bus.    Opportunities    f/t    Blind,    53 

Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4. 
ROBERTS,  Alvin  H. 

Children    &    Family    Services,     308    S.     Illinois 

Ave.,  Carbondale,  62901. 
ROSENBOM,  Mrs.  Lillian  A.   (3) 

1352  N.  Central  Ave.,  Chicago  51. 
SAMPLE,  Bertha   (4) 

Edgewater    Beach    Hotel,    5349    Sheridan    Rd., 

Chicago  40. 
*SCHELTES,  Adrian  C.   (2) 

3602  Richmond  St.,  Chicago  18. 
SHAPIRO,  Irving  I.   (2) 

Pres.,   Blind  Workers,   Inc.,   5535  N.   Clark  St., 

Chicago  40. 
STONE,  Mrs.  Theodore  (5) 

5000  East  End  Ave.,  Apt.  15C,  Chicago,  60615. 
VETTERICK,  Mrs.  Annette  (4) 

Hadley   School    f/t   Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 
netka. 
VIECELI,  Louis 

Coord.-Placement    Couns.,    Trng.    Program,    S. 

111.  Univ.,  Carbondale. 
ZAUG,  Rita 

6948  Paxton,  Chicago  49. 
ZWICK,  Jules  M.   (6) 

5000    S.    East    End    Ave.,    Apt.    5C,     Chicago, 

60615. 


INDIANA   (10) 

CARROLL,  Howard  C.   (1) 

916  E.  56th  St.,  Indianapolis  20. 

COFFEE,  Jane   (2) 

903  Edgewater  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne. 

CURTIN,  Kenneth  M.   (2) 

Workshop     Dir.,     Evansville     Asso.     f/t     Blind, 
500-510  2nd  Ave.,  Evansville. 

FLAKE,  John  K. 

Exec.  Dir.,   Evansville  Asso.   f/t  Blind,   500-510 
2nd  Ave.,  Evansville. 

KOGAN,  Rev.  Earl  T. 

3127  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne. 

KOORS,  Donald  J.   (2) 

6124  N.  Broadway,  Indianapolis  20. 

PRICE,  Marvin  E.   (2) 

337  S.  Sherman  Dr.,  Indianapolis,  46201. 

VEALE,  Louis  B.  (1) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Goodwill     Industries,     Inc.,     3127 
Brooklyn  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne. 

WISE,  Richard  A.  (2) 

Counselor,   Evansville   Asso.   f/t   Blind,    500-510 

2nd  Ave.,  Evansville. 
YEISER,  Mrs.  Desolle  (3)  ::     . 

1400  S.  Ruston  St.,  Evansville. 
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IOWA   (6) 

BRACKNEY,  Ruth   (3) 

1300  E.  Capitol.  Des  Moines. 
GRANNIS,  Mrs.  Florence 

524  4th  St..  Des  Moines. 
♦HARTSHORN.  Jack   (3) 

1214  55th  St.,  Des  Moines  11. 
JERNIGAN,  Kenneth   (1) 

524  4th  St.,  Des  Moines  9. 
LANE.  Margaret  L.   (2) 

1074  W.  31st  St.,  Apt.  3,  Des  Moines,  50311. 

MOORE.  Robert  R.   (2) 
314  Randall.  Waterloo. 


*MAFFET,  Hazel  V.   (5) 

Supv.,  Circulation  &  Fund  Raising,  Amer.  Ptg. 

House   f/t   Blind,    1839    Frankfort   Ave.,    Louis- 
ville 6, 
SANDERS,  Jenelda   (2) 

330  E.  Chestnut,  Apt.  34.  Louisville. 
SCHEURICH,  Glenn   (5) 

Amer.    Ptg.    House    f/t    Blind,    1839    Frankfort 

Ave.,  Louisville  6. 
WOMMACK,  Mrs.  Edison   (4) 

505  Bauer  Ave.,  Louisville  7. 
ZICKEL,  Virgil  E.   (4) 

Plant  Mgr.,  Amer.   Ptg.   House  f/t  Blind,   1839 

Frankfort  Ave..  Louisville  6. 


KANSAS   (13) 

BRONSON.  Elsie  M.   (3) 

Soc.    Services    Supv.,    Div.    of    Ser.    f/t    Blind, 

St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Topeka. 
GRABHORN,  Gordon  L.   (1) 

Adm.   Asst.,   Ser.   f/t  Blind,   St.   Dept.   of   Soc. 

Welfare.  6285  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Topeka. 
HOLLAND,  Lowell  (2) 

P.O.  Box  90,  Chanute. 
INABINET,  Judith   (3) 

Topeka  Tov^n  House,  7th  &  Harrison,  Topeka. 

McCOLLOM,  M.  A.    (2) 

628  S.  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Topeka. 

McCOY,  Carl   (2) 

613  Medford  Ave.,  Topeka. 

PETERSON,  Otto  L.   (3) 

P.O.  Box  358,  Garden  City. 
POWELL,  Genevieve   (3) 

Home  Teacher,   St.   Services   f/t  Blind,   St.   Off. 

Bldg.,  Rm.  628-S,  Topeka. 
REMLINGER.  William   (2) 

Orienter  f/t  Blind,  Kan.  St.  Dept.  of  Soc.  Wel- 
fare, 2516  W.  6th  St.,  Topeka.  66606. 
tROBERTSON,  Mrs.  Judson  H.   (4) 

312  W.  8th  Ave.,  Topeka. 
RUPRECHT,  Dave  (2) 

904  N.  17th  St.,  Kansas  City. 
VARGO,  M.  Helen   (2) 

Kan.  St.  Dept.  of  Soc.  Welfare,  2516  W.  6th  St., 

Topeka. 
WILSON,  Mrs.  Eleanor  A. 

219  N.  16th  St.,  Kansas  City.  66102. 


LOUISIANA  (14) 

BOURGEOIS,  Octave  J.  (2) 

Employment    Coun.    f/t    Blind,    Dept.    of    Pub. 

Welfare,  P.O.  Box  13276,  New  Orleans,  70125. 
BRIDGES,  William  V.   (1) 

2613  Seneca  St.,  Baton  Rouge. 
DANIEL,  Mrs.  Johnnie  B.   (1) 

5020  Bardwell  Dr.,  Baton  Rouge. 
FORD,  Evalena   (2,  3) 

870  Violet  St.,  Baton  Rouge  2. 
FRANCIONI,  Robert  J.    (2,  3) 

No.  1  Coffee  Dr.,  Chalmette. 
GUILLOT,  Una  Helen   (3) 

708  S.  Washington,  Lafayette. 
HARRISON,  Albert  D.   (2) 

La.    Welfare   Dept.,   Div.    f/t    Blind,    Box    406B, 

Baton  Rouge. 
ISHMAEL,  Clyde  H.   (1) 

Goodwill  Industries  of  New  Orleans,  2000  Jack- 
son Ave.,  New  Orleans. 
JANVIER,  Carmelite  (5) 

1130  8th  St.,  New  Orleans  15. 
KEATING,  Frances   (3) 

1530  Broadway,  New  Orleans. 
SHERMAN,  Frank  W.    (2) 

123  State  St.,  New  Orleans. 
SIMMONS,  Madge  (3) 

910  St.  John  St.,  Monroe. 
*THBUS,  Mrs.  I.  M.   (4) 

2465  Harding  Blvd.,  Baton  Rouge. 
THOMAS,  Mrs.  Gretchen  F.   (6) 

911  Nashville  Ave.,  New  Orleans  15. 


KENTUCKY   (14) 

BURTON,  James  C.    (4) 

621  Harris  PI.,  Lyndon. 
COX.  Charles  E.   (1) 

Genl.     Mgr..     Ky.     Industries     f/t     Blind,     2001 

Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville. 
CRANMER,  T.  V.   (1) 

Dir.,  Div.  of  Services  f/t  Blind,  Bur.  of  Rehab. 

Services,  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Frankfort. 
*DAVIS,  Finis  E.   (1) 

V.P.    and    Genl.    Mgr.,    Amer.    Ptg.    House    f/t 

Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  6. 
GISSONI,  Betty  Jean   (3) 

2428  Eastway  Dr.,  Lexington. 
GISSONI,  Fred  L.   (2) 

2428  Eastway  Dr.,  Lexington. 
*HOOPER,  Marjorie  S.   (5) 

Braille   &   Large  Type  Editor,   Am.   Ptg.  House 

f/t  Blind.  1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  6. 
KENT,  Jane  T.    (6) 

Off.    Mgr.,    Amer.    Ptg.    House   f/t    Blind,    1839 

Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  6. 
LINTON,  Eugenia  (2) 

1111  Ray  Ave.,  Apt.  6,  Louisville. 


MAINE  (2) 

LOVEDAY,  Donald  W.   (1,  4,  5) 
11  Campbell  St..  Portland. 

POLLARD.  C.  Owen 

Dir..   Dept.   of  Health   &   Welfare,   Div.   of  Eye 
Care  &  Special  Services,  State  House,  Augusta. 


MARYLAND   (34) 

ANDREWS,  Dr.  Francis  M.   (4) 

Supt.,   Md.   School  f/t  Blind,   3501   Taylor  Ave., 

Baltimore. 
BEURY,  Frank  G.   (5) 

P.O.  Box  6852,  Towson  4. 
BLEDSOE,  C.  Warren   (2) 

8511  Irvington  Ave.,  Bethesda  14. 
BUNNELL,  Hugh  F. 

4812  Riverdale  Rd.,  Riverdale. 
CHAPMAN.  Katheryn  D.   (2,  6) 

252  Whitmoor  Td.,  Silver  Spring. 
*CLUNK,  Joseph  F.  (1) 

Md.   Workshop   f/t  Blind,   2901   Strickland.  St., 

Baltimore,  21223. 
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cox,  Lois  V.   (4) 

Prin.,  Md.  School  f/t  Blind,  Baltimore  36. 
FEREBEE,  E.  Emory   (1) 

6900  Ridgewood  Ave.,  Chevy  Chase. 
FLACK,  Marjorie  A.   (4,  6) 

625  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore  2. 
FREBURGER,  Milton  T.    (1) 

6077  Harford  Rd.,  Baltimore  14. 
CAMBARO,  Stephen  A.   (2) 

3005  University  Blvd.,  Kensington. 
HACKETT,  Mrs.  Lemont   (2) 

3612  Delverne  Rd.,  Baltimore  18. 
HARDY.  Richard  E.    (2) 

4330  Hartwick  Rd.,  College  Park. 
HERZOG,  Henry  W.   (2) 

5403  Blackistone  Rd.,  Westmoreland  Hills. 
KELLER,  George  W.   (2) 

2100  Guilford  Ave.,  Baltimore,  21218. 
LAUPHEIMER,  Ruth  H.   (3) 

The  Maryland  Apts.  331,  Baltimore  18. 
LeFEVRE,  Robert   (2) 

4012  Thornapple  St.,  Chevy  Chase. 
PEIRSON,  William  O..  Jr.   (3) 

Hopkins   Apartments,   3100   St.   Paul   St..   Balti- 
more 18. 
QUAY,  W.  Earl  (3) 

707  Hunting  PI.,  Baltimore  29. 
RATCHFORD,  Wm.  S.,  Sr.   (1) 

Supt.,  Md.  Workshop  f/t  Blind,  2901  Strickland 

St.,  Baltimore  23. 
*RICHARDSON,  Douglas  S.   (6) 

733  Sligo  Ave.,  Silver  Spring. 
RING,  Elinor  B. 

4404  Delmont  Lane,  Kensington. 
SEE.  Charles  M.    (2) 

508  Forster  Ave.,  Cumberland. 
SEE,  Mrs.  Charles   (3) 

508  Forster  Ave.,  Cumberland. 
SPURRIER,  M.  Eugene   (2) 

1522  Glen  Keith  Blvd.,  Baltimore,  21204. 
SUTTON,  Clearman 

537  E.  Cold  Springs  Ln.,  Baltimore  12. 
TALKINGTON.  Robert  G.    (5) 

1809  McAuliffe  Dr.,  Rockville. 
THOMPSON,  Robert  C.   (1) 

Dir.,    Div.    of    Voc.    Rehab.,    301    Preston    St., 

Baltimore  1. 
THOMPSON.  Dr.  William  W.    (2) 

4000  Rosemary,  Chevy  Chase. 
VOLKE,  George  M. 

Ill   Ingleside  Ave.,  Catonsville  28. 
*WALKER,  Hulen  C.   (1) 

6  Nelson  St.,  Rockville. 
WHEELEHAN,  Mrs.  Fred   (1) 

1934  Swansea  Rd.,  Baltimore,  21214. 
WILLIAMS,  Russell  C.   (1) 

9415  Corsica  Dr.,  Bethesda. 
WISE.  Gerald  E.    (2) 

3615  Spring  St.,  Chevy  Chase. 


MASSACHUSETTS   (37) 

•ALEVIZOS,  George  (6) 

571  Washington  St.,  Dorchester  24. 
AUSTIN,  Mrs.  Mary  W.   (6) 

Mass.    Assp.    f/t    Adult    Blind,    41    Mt.    Vernon 

St.,  Boston  8. 
BELTZ.  Mrs.  Jeannette  H.   (3) 

306  Main  St.,  Room  218,  Worcester. 
CARROLL.  Rev.  Thomas  J.   (1) 

Dir.,   Catholic   Guild   f/t  Blind,   770   Centre  St., 

Newton  58. 
CAULFIELD,  Dr.  Thomas  E.   (1.  2) 

St.     Paul's     Rehab.     Center,     770     Centre     St., 

Newton  58. 


CLEARY,  Helen  P.   (1) 

Exec.    Dir..    Mass.    Assn.    f/t    Adult    Blind,    41 

Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston  8. 
DAVIS,  Carl  J.   (4) 

Perkins  School  f/t  Blind,  Watertown  72. 
DOYLE,  James  L.   (2) 

37  Aldie  St.,  Allston  34. 
DURGIN,  Edward  F.    (2) 

824  Riverside  Dr.,  Methuen. 
DWYER,  Joseph  F.   (1) 

41  Mount  Vernon  St.,  Boston  8. 
EG  AN,  John  P.   (3) 

52  Phillips  St.,  Watertown  72. 
EICHORN,  John   (2,  4) 

Coord.,    Peripatology   Program,   Boston   College, 

Chestnut  Hill. 
EXLER,  Dorothy   (5) 

61  Alva  St.,  New  Bedford. 
FRIEDMAN,  Harry  J.   (5) 

175  N.  Beacon  St.,  Watertown. 
HAMLIN,  Marion  Sarah   (4) 

76  W.  Cedar  St.,  Boston  14. 
HEISLER,  William  T.   (1) 

Dir.,     Teacher     Training,     Perkins     School     f/t 

Blind,  175  N.  Beacon  St.,  Watertown  72. 
lERARDI,  Francis  B.   (5) 

Mg.    Dir.,    Natl.    Braille   Press,    88    St.    Stephen 

St.,  Boston,  02115. 
JACOBSON.  Mrs.  Dorothy  C.   (5) 

87  Woodlawn  Dr.,  Chestnut  Hill,  02167. 
KENNEY,  Jeanne  F. 

6  O'Leary  Way,  Jamaica  Plain  34. 
KENYON,  Eunice  L.   (4) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Center   for   Blind    Children,    147    S. 

Huntington  Ave.,  Boston  30. 
KUIPER.  Mrs.  Marilyn  S.    (5) 

Libr..  Perkins  School  f/t  Blind,   175  N.  Beacon 

St.,  Watertown  72. 
LANGFORD,  Robert  P.   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,   Rehab.   Center   f/t   Blind,   295   Lin- 
coln St.,  Worcester. 
LORANTOS,  George  Gean   (5) 

Asst.  Mgr.,  Natl.   Braille  Press,   88  St.  Stephen 

St.  Boston  02115. 
MacDONALD,  Hope  M.   (3) 

17  Harding  Ave.,  Braintree  84. 

McLaughlin,  Lioyd  h.  (3) 

1138  Boylston  St.,  Boston  15. 
MILLEN,  John  E.   (2) 

3  Hamlet  St.,  Fairhaven. 
MUNGOVAN,  John  F.   (1) 

22  Martin  Rd.,  Milton  86. 
NYITRAY,  Mrs.  Thetis   (5) 

84  Prescott  St.,  Cambridge. 
PAQUIN,  Rene  P.   (2) 

1863  Beacon  St.,  Brookline. 

ROSENBLUM,  Milton   (1) 

Exec.  Dir..  Boston  Aid  t/t  Blind,  295  Hunting- 
ton Ave.,  Boston. 

SILVER,  Frederick  A.    (2) 

62  Cresthill  Rd.,  Brighton,  02135. 

SMITH,  Benjamin  F.   (i) 

Prin.,   Perkins  School  f/t  Blind,   175  N.  Beacon 
St..  Watertown  72. 

STORROW.  Mary  G.   (4) 

Ned's  Point  Rd.,  Mattapoisett. 

TOWNSEND,  Virginia   (6) 

50  Lakewood  Rd.,  Newton  Highlands  61. 

TRELEASE.  George  T.   (2) 
116  Powell  St.,  Springfield. 

WALKOWIAK,  William  R.   (1,  2,  3,  4,  5) 
36  Paul  St.,  Watertown. 

WATERHOUSE.  Dr.  Edward  J.    (4) 

Dir..   Perkins   School   f/t  Blind,   175  N.   Beacon 
St.,  Watertown  72. 
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MICHIGAN    (25) 

BLASCH,  Donald  (1) 

Dir.,    Center    for    Orientation    &    Mobility,    W. 

Michigan  Univ.,  Kalamazoo. 
CHARD,  L.  J.   (4) 

1919  Donora  St.,  Lansing. 
CHRISTENSEN,  Carl   (4) 

15780  Littlefield,  Detroit  27. 
COUNTRYMAN,  William  E.    (1) 

1476  Norton,  Flint. 
DeANGELIS,  Gerard  J.   (2) 

Metropolitan     Soc.    f/t    Blind,     1401     Ash    St., 

Detroit  8. 
DREYLINGER,  Carol 

21910  Avon,  Oak  Park  37. 
DuMONT,  Ann  B. 

623  Owen,  Graduate  Center,  Mich.  State  Univ., 

E.  Lansing,  48823. 
FITTING,  Edward  A. 

Supv.,    Div.    of    Services    f/t    Blind,    Dept.    of 

Social    Welfare,    Lewis    Cass     Bldg.,     Lansing, 

48913. 
GOODMAN,  William  (2) 

1401  Ash  St.,  Detroit  8. 
HENSON,  Norman  W.   (1) 

Mgr.,    St.    Blind    Sales,    2972    E.    Seven    Mile, 

Detroit. 
HORTON,  Clarence  (2) 

907  Chicago  Ave.,  Lansing. 
JACOBS,  Betty 

3163  W.  8-Mile  Rd.,  Detroit  21. 
KIRK,  Edith   (4) 

Supv.,    Braille    &    Sight    Saving    Classes,    5057 

Woodward,  Detroit  48202. 
KNOWLES,  Paul  (1) 

5090  Treadwell  Rd.,  Wayne. 
MALLINSON,  Dr.  George  G. 

Dean,  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  W.  Michigan 

Univ.,  Kalamazoo. 
MARIS,  Jennette  (4) 

10  Gorden  Blvd.,  Battle  Creek. 
NAGLER,  Barbara  M.  (3) 

1110  Fountain  St.,  Ann  Arbor. 
POCKLINGTON,  Harold  L.   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Leader    Dogs    f/t    Blind,    1039    S. 

Rochester  Rd.,  Rochester. 
ROSE,  Mrs.  Edward   (2,  3,  4,  5) 

Dir.,    Assn.    f/t    Blind    &    Sight    Conservation, 

984  Cherry  St.,  S.E.,  Grand  Rapids. 

SCOTT.  John  Eugene  (6) 

Genl.  Mgr.,  Mich.  Blind  Sales  &  Ind.,  77  Victor 
Ave.,  Detroit  3. 

SUTERKO,  Stanley  (2,  4) 

127  Barberry  Ave.,  Kalamazoo. 

♦UPSHAW,  McAllister  C.   (1) 

Dir.,  Metropolitan  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1401  Ash  St., 
Detroit  8. 

WAFF  A,  Joseph   (2) 

802  E.  Third  St.,  Apt.  3.  Flint,  48503. 

WILLIAMS,  Robert  (5) 

Mich.  State  Univ.,  E.  Lansing. 

WINTERS,  Kris  (2) 

23  Cedarhurst  PI.,  Detroit  11. 


MINNESOTA   (13) 

BULLEIGH,  Clophos  F.   (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  St.  Paul  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  208  W.  6th 
St.,  St.  Paul. 

JOHNSON,  Frank  R.   (1) 

6344  Wentworth  Ave.,  Minneapolis  23. 

JONSON,  Joanne  (1,  4,  5) 

Greenbriar  Ter.,   Rt.  1,  Stilwater. 


JUDD,  James  R.   (2,  4) 

4515  Cambridge  St.,  Duluth  4. 
LYSEN,  J.  C.  (4) 

Supt.,     Minn.    Braille    &    Sightsaving    School, 

P.O.  Box  430.  Faribault. 
OLSON,  Mildred  H.  (4) 

4045  Lyndale  Ave..  N.,  Minneapolis,  55412. 
PISTEL,  Robert  J.  (1) 

Exec.    Secy.,    Duluth    Lighthouse    f/t    Blind,    16 

W.  1st  St.,  Duluth  2. 
POTTER,  C.  Stanley   (1) 

Rt.  5,  Stillwater. 
ROLLAND,  Ralph  (2) 

Supv.,     Bus.     Enterprises     Services     f/t     Blind, 

Centennial  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1. 
TEDHOLM,  Susan  (2) 

4052  Qu«en  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis  10. 
TURULA,  Helene  (4) 

1653  E.  Montana,  St.  Paul,  55106. 
VIRGIN,  Marion  Ernest  (2) 

1927  Selby  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  55104. 
WORRALL,  Ralph  E.   (2) 

1649  E.  Sherwood  Ave.,  St.  Paul  6. 


MISSISSIPPI   (4) 


COVINGTON,  Christine 

411  George  St.,  Jackson. 
*DUNN,  Ambrose  (6) 

136  Princeton  St.,  Jackson. 
JORDAN,  Dan  C.   (2) 

P.O.  Box  503,  Louisville. 
OWENS,  Mrs.  Mae  H.   (2) 

P.O.  Box  149,  Pontotoc. 


MISSOURI   (27) 

ALBEE,  Wilmer  (2) 

6426  Bancroft,  St.  Louis  9. 
♦ALLEN,  Mrs.  Charlyn   (3) 

301  Mt.  Vernon,  Springfield. 
BEECH,  May  B.  (3) 

Home    Teacher,    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    3102    Troost, 

Suite  202,  Wirthman  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  64109. 
*BUSCH,  Marie  A.   (3) 

802  E.  High  St.,  Jefferson  City. 
CANNON,  Helen  (5) 

Libr.,    Wolfner   Br.    Library,    St.    Louis    Public 

Library,  3844  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis  8. 
FIERCE,  Lucille  (3,  4) 

Home   Teacher,    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    3525    Watson 

Rd.,  St.  Louis  9. 
HARSHBARGER,  V.  S.   (1) 

Dir.,    Bur.   f/t  Blind,   St.    Off.   Bldg.,   Jefferson 

City. 
JOHNSTON,  Mrs.  Lee  (1) 

35  Brighton  Way,  Clayton  24. 
LEINDECKER,  A.  R.  (1) 

9258  Bataan  Dr.,  St.  Louis  21. 
MURRAY,  Mrs.  Virginia  (1) 

425  De  Saliviere  Ave..  St.  Louis,  63112. 
O'DONNELL,  Thomas  J.  (3) 

4140  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis. 
*OLSEN.  Maurice  D.  (4) 

779  Aramis.  St.  Louis,  63141. 
PREUSS,  Bernard  F.  (1,  2) 

Kansas   City  Dist.   Supv.,   Mo.   Bur.   f/t  Blind, 

313  E.  16th  St.,  Kansas  City. 
PURPURA,  Mrs.  Helen  (2) 

Bur.  f/t  Blind,  Div.  of  Welfare,  St.  Off.  Bldg., 

620  Jefferson,  Jefferson  City. 
RAITHEL,  John  B.   (2) 

7124  Leona  St.,  St.  Louis. 
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RIEMAN,  Edward  A.   (2) 

1244  Colorado  Ave.,  Kansas  City  27. 
ROBERGE,  Robert   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    St.   Louis   Soc.    f/t   Blind,    508    N. 

Grand,  St.  Louis  3. 
ROYSTER,  Preston  M.   (2> 

5840  Cabanne  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  63112. 
RUENZI,  Adeline  A.   (1) 

Pres.,    Service   Club   f/t   Blind,    4312    Olive    St., 

St.  Louis  8. 
'SEVERSON,  Alfred  L.   (1) 

Sunnen    Products.    7910    Manchester    Ave.,    St. 

Louis. 
SPEAK,  Nelle  (3) 

2008  Empire  Ave.,  Joplin. 
SPOTSWOOD,  William  J.  (2) 

Rt.  1,  Hartsburg. 
STANFORD,  L.  S. 

300  Tanglewood  Dr.,  St.  Louis  24. 
THRELKELD,  Doris  L. 

810  S.  Laclede  Sta.  Rd.,  St.  Louis  19. 
TOLLE,  Dora  Isabelle   (3) 

Mo.    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    436    S.    Kensington    St., 

Kansas  City. 
VANDERSCHMIDT,  Gretchen   (6) 

Dir.,    Miss   Vanderschmidt's    Secretarial    School, 

3615  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis  8. 
WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Grace  S.   (2) 

2008  Empire  Ave.,  Joplin. 


MONTANA   (1) 

DENTON.  Keith  E.  (6) 
P.O.  Box  22,  Lakeside. 


NEBRASKA   (9) 

BAUGHMAN,  B.  Y.  (1,  4) 

Ed.,    Christian    Record    Braille    Fdn.,    4444    S. 

52nd  St.,  Lincoln  6. 
*BLESSING,  R.  H.   (2) 

Rehab.     Counselor,     Christian     Record     Braille 

Fdn.,  4444  S.  52nd  St.,  Lincoln  6. 
*BUCHERT,  Mrs.  Naomi  L.   (3) 

Christian  Record  Braille  Fdn.,  4444  S.  52nd  St., 

Lincoln  6. 
*CROSS,  C    G.  (5) 

Mgr.,    Christian    Record    Braille    Fdn.,    4444    S. 

52nd  St.,  Lincoln  6. 
*CROSS.  Mrs.  Jessie  (5) 

Christian  Record  Braille  Fdn.,  4444  S.  52nd  St., 

Lincon  6. 
*DUFFIELD.  Dean  C     (5) 

Treas.,   Christian   Record   Braille  Fdn.,   4444   S. 

52nd  St.,  Lincoln  6. 
♦INGRAM,  A.  L.  (5) 

Dir.  of  Field  Services,  Christian  Record  Braille 

Fdn.,  4444  S.  52nd  St.,  Lincoln  6. 
*OWENS,  Dr.  Claire  E.   (6) 

Box  175,  Exeter. 
♦WILSON,  G.  C.  (1) 

Dir.  of  Field  Services,  Christian  Record  Braille 

Fdn.,  4444  S.  52nd  St.,  Lincoln  6. 


NEVADA   (1) 


"RUIZ,  John  C.   (2) 
102  Vine  St.,  Reno. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE   (3) 


CAMP,  Carl   (1) 

5  Pitman  St.,  Concord. 


MATHEWS,  Edward  W.   (1) 

Box  246,  Concord. 
PATTON,  William  E.   (3) 

New  Hampshire  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  60  School  St., 

Concord. 


NEW  JERSEY   (38) 

CAREY,  James   (1) 

245  Library  PL,  Princeton. 
CLARK,  Mrs.  Alexander  B. 

Cliff  Trail,  Fayson  Lakes,  Butler. 
COMPTON,  Jo  Lee  (3) 

Hamilton  Court,  Apt.  2A,  No.  7  Hamilton  Rd., 

Morristown. 
CUTLER,  Henry  C.   (1) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 
DAVIS,  Miss  Josephine 

325  N.  Forklanding  Rd.,  Maple  Shade. 
DEBETAZ,  William  G.   (1) 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Box  375,  Morristown. 
DELLETT,  Izetta   (3) 

Nevada   Apts.,  228   S.  Seaside  Ave.,   Apt.  B-10, 

Atlantic  City. 
DICKINSON,  Mrs.  Frances   (3) 

73  N.  Hillside  Ave.,  Kenvil. 
FOOTE,  Brainard  (1) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 

FOOTE,  EDWARD   (1) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 

FOOTE,  Richard  W.   (1) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 

GIBBONS,  Richard  G.   (1) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 

GORE,  George  V.,  Ill   (1,  5) 

7  Wesleyan  Dr.,  Hamilton  Square. 
GROMANN,  Mrs.  Helen  M.    (3) 

N.    J.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    1100    Raymond    Blvd., 

Newark  2. 
GROMANN.  John  (2) 

371  St.  Cloud  Ave.,  West  Orange. 
GULLIFORD,  Janice 

126  Ridge  Rd.,  N.  Arlington. 
HOWE,  Percival,  Jr.    (1,  2) 

90  Western  Dr.,  Short  Hills. 
HOWELL,  Marion  W. 

Asst.    Secy.,    The    Seeing    Eye,    Inc.,    Box    375, 

Morristown. 
HUTCHINSON,  Elizabeth  L.   (1) 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Box  375,  Morristown. 

JACQUIN,  Dean   (1)  ^  ,.      „ 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 
KASHMANIAN,  Vahram  (2,  4) 

69  Watchung  Ave.,  Chatham. 
KOHN,  Joseph   (1) 

25  Princeton  Rd.,  Cranford. 
KROKUS,  Richard  J.   (1) 

Asst.    Supv.,    The    Seeing    Eye,    Inc.,    Box    375, 

Morristown. 
LACIOPA,  Michael   (2) 

46  Franklin  St.,  Newark. 
LAMBERT,  Cornelius  F.   (2) 

211  Scotch  Plains  Ave.,  Westfield. 
LIECHTY,  Howard  M.   (5) 

619  Hillcrest  Rd.,  Ridgewood. 
McGUINNESS,  Rev.  Richard  M.    (1) 

Dir.,    Center    f/t   Blind,    Mt.    Carmel    Guild,    99 

Central  Ave.,  Newark  2.  ' 

MEYER.  George  F.   (1)  "   '       ;    ■' 

R.F.D.  No.  1,  Box  192,  Lafayette.  -  -* 

MYROSE,  Edward  Dep   (1)  '^^■ 

Supv.,    Training    Div.,    The    Seeing    Eye.  'Inc., 

Box  375,  Morristown.  fIS 

NUTTING,  Charles  A.   (1) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 
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PIRUPS-HVARRE,  Carl  C.   (2) 

63  Highland  Ave.,  Glen  Ridge. 
SPENCE,  Harry  T.,  Jr.   (1) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 
WELLINGHAUS,  Harry  B.  F.   (1) 

16  Rolling  Hill  Dr.,  Chatham. 
WENDLING,  Irving  P.  C.   (1) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 
WERNTZ,  George,  Jr.   (1) 

Exec.    Vice    Pres.,    The    Seeing    Eye,    Inc.,    Box 

375,  Morristown. 
WHITSTOCK,  Robert  H.   (1) 

Adm.    Asst.,    The    Seeing    Eye,    Inc.,    Box    375, 

Morristown. 
WILEY,  Edward  G.    (1) 

The   Foote   System,    Box    568,   West    Caldwell. 
WOODWARD,  Louise   (6) 

Walker     Forge     Rd.,     Rt.     1,     Box     481,     Mays 

Landing. 


NEW  MEXICO   (3) 

HEBBELN,  H.  J.   (1) 

Supv.,  Div.  of  Services  f/t  Blind,  408  Galisteo, 
Santa  Fe. 

SHOESMITH,  Mark 

1324  Alaska  Ave.,  Alamogordo. 
SNEED,  J.  D.    (1) 

P.O.  Box  457,  Alamogordo. 


NEW  YORK   (150) 

ADLER,  Mrs.  Helen 

3434  Knox  PL,  Bronx  67. 
ALBRECHT,  Josephine  J.   (1) 

40  E.  89th  St.,  New  York  28. 
ASHFORTH,  H.  Adams 

Pres.,  Albert  B.  Ashforth,  Inc.,  12  E.  44th  St., 

New  York  17. 

BACHELIS,  Leonard  A.   (1) 

The    Lighthouse,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New    York, 

10022. 
BANK,  Edith   (4) 

57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
BARNETT,  M.  Robert   (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Amer.   Fdn.   f/t  Blind,   15   W.   16th 

St.,  New  York  11. 

BARRETT,  Walter   (2) 

34-35  76th  St.,  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.  72. 
♦BELLANDER,  Eric   (1) 

Exec.   Dir..   Lions  Ind.  f/t  Blind,   P.O.  Box  64, 

Canandaigua. 
BELLANDER,  Mrs.  Isabel   (3) 

A.C.S.W.,  P.O.  Box  64,  Canandaigua. 
BETTICA,  Louis  J.    (2) 

Dir.    Services    f/t    Deaf-Blind,    Ind.    Home    f/t 

Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
BIRD,  Edmund   (3) 

2781  Pond  PI.,  Bronx  58. 
BLANK.  Robert  H.,  M.D.   (2) 

10  Old  Mamaroneck  Rd.,  White  Plains. 
BOULTER,  Eric  T.   (1) 

22  W.  17th  St.,  New  York  11. 
BRADY,  Maj.  John  F.   (1) 

Ind.     Home     f/t     Blind,     57     Willoughby     St.. 

Brooklyn  1. 
BREUEL.  J.  W. 

15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  10011. 
BROWN,  Charles  E. 

400  E.  58th  St.,  New  York,  10022. 
BROWN,  Herbert  R.   (1) 

61  Upper  Loudon  Rd.,  Loudonville. 
BRUNJES,  Kenneth  H.   (1) 

Bus.    Mgr.,     N.    Y     St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    270 

Broadway,  New  York.  10007. 


CAMPBELL,  Peter  Francis   (1) 

Granite  Spgs.  Rd.,  Box  B-2147,  R.F.D.  2,  York- 
town  Heights. 

CARTER,  Burnham 

Recording  f/t  Blind,  121  E.  58th  St.,  New  York 
22. 

CASE,  Dr.  Maurice  (6) 

35-44  169th  St.,  Flushing. 
CLARK,  Franklin  S.   (1) 

Pres.,  The  Go-Sees,  166  E.  92nd  St.,  New  York 

28. 
CLOCK.  A.  D.   (1) 

A.C.S.W.  Adm.,  Cattaraugus  Co.  Assn.  for  Aid 

t/t  Blind,  116  N.  Barry  St..  Clean,  14760. 
COHAN,  Mrs.  Helen 

777  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 
COOK,  Mary  Helen 

1072  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn. 
COPELAND,  Arthur  E.   (1) 

Ind.  Home  f/t  Blind,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I. 
COPELAND,  Mrs.  Harriett   (1) 

26  Drohan  St.,  Huntington. 
CRAWFORD,  Fred  L.   (2) 

111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 
CROSBY,  Bernice  (1) 

209  Rockland  Ave.,  Syracuse. 
DA  VIES,  Margaret  (1) 

57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
DE  JOHN,  Dominick   (1) 

1072  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  16. 
DERENE,  Leon  D.   (2) 

111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 
DERGANC,  Mildred   (2) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t   Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New 

York  22. 
DINSMORE,  Annette  B.   (1) 

15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11. 
DONATELLI,  Loretta  Ann   (4,  5) 

378  Northwood  Dr.,  Buffalo  23. 
DONNELLY,  Mrs.  W.  Harold   (1) 

Exec.    Sec,    Assn    f/t    Blind    of    Rochester    & 

Monroe  Co.,  439  Monroe  Ave.,  Rochester  7. 
DOVER  Frances  T.    (1) 

Asst.  Adm.,   Dir.,  Jewish   Guild  f/t  Blind,   1880 

Broadway,  New  York  23. 
DUDLEY,  Thora  Louise   (3) 

3728  Paulding  Ave.,  Apt.  2F,  Bronx,  10469. 
ELK,  Mrs.  Hedda   (3) 

128-23  235th  St.,  Laurelton  22. 
ELLERBY,  Wilhelmina   (4) 

11  McKeever  PL,  Apt.  lOF,  Brooklyn. 
FERRARA,  John   (2) 

4120  49th  St..  Sunnyside,  L.  I.  4. 
FOUSER,  Edward  F.   (1) 

P.O.  Box  163,  Yorktown  Heights. 

FREEDMAN,  Saul  (2) 

82-07    Utopia    Pky.,    Jamaica    Estates,    Queens, 
11432. 

FRIED,  Dr.  Jacob   (1,  5) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Jewish    Braille    Inst,    of   Amer.,    48 
E.  74th  St.,  New  York  21. 

FRIEDENSOHN,  Oscar   (1) 

Dir.,   N.   Y.   St.    Com.   f/   Blind,   270   Broadway, 
New  York  7. 

GATES.  Edward  O.   (2) 
419  E.  32nd  St.,  Brooklyn. 

GILLERAN.  Thomas  F.   (1) 

Ind.     Home     f/t     Blind,     57     Willoughby     St., 
Brooklyn  1. 

GILMARTIN.  Thomas   (3) 

Supv.   of  Home  Teaching   and  Training.   N.  Y. 
Assn.  f/t  Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 

GILPIN,  Joy   (3) 

37-11  84th  St.,  Jackson  Heights. 

*GOLDENSTEIN,  Howard 

1  W.  37th  St..  New  York  18. 
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GOODPASTURE,    R.    C.    (1) 

Natl.     Industries     f/t     Blind,     il20     Ave.     o/t 

Americas,  New  York  30. 
GUERIN,   Mrs.    Mary   H.    (3) 

N.   Y.    Assn.    f/t   Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New 

York  22. 

GUNDLACH.  Mrs.  Mary   (6) 

3  Windsor  Ln.,  E.  Northport,  L.  I. 
HALL,  Rev.  Martin  J.   (1) 

272  Merrick  Rd.,  Apt.  210,  Lynbrook,  L.  I. 
HANDEL,  Alexander  F.   (1) 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New 

York  11. 

HARRISON,  Charlotte  (5) 

Library    f/t   Blind   Br.,   N.    Y.    Public   Library, 

166  Ave.  o/t  Americas,  New  York  13. 
*HELD,  Marian   (1) 

Dir.,   Dept.   of  Direct  Services,  N.   Y.  Assn.   f/t 

Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 
HICKOX,  Charles  V.   (2) 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  1204,  New  York  17. 
HOFFMAN,  Mary  Y.   (2) 

25  Grove  St.,  New  York,  10014. 
JOBSON,  Marian   (1) 

V.P.    and    Public    Relations    Coun.,    The   Seeing 

Eye,  Inc.,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20. 
JOHNSON,  William  T.   (1) 

Asst.    to    Dir..    Catholic    Guild    f/t    Blind,    191 

Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
JOHNSTON,  Ronald  I.   (2,  4) 

304  State  St.,  Albany. 
JOHNSTON,  Ruth  M.  H.   (3) 

Catholic     Center    f/t     Blind,     22     E.     71st     St., 

New  York  21. 
tJONES,  Charles  P. 

246  Linden  St.,  Schenectady,  12304. 
KARMEL,  Morris 

Guiding  Eyes   f/t  Blind,    11   W.   42nd  St.,   New 

York  36. 

KARTARVISH,  Rev.  John  G.   (1) 

Asso.     Dir.,     Catholic     Guild     f/t     Blind,     191 

Joralemon.  Brooklyn  1. 
KAUTH,  Donald  Z.   (1) 

11  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36. 
KEANE,  George  E.   (1) 

57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
KELLER,  William   (1) 

1233  E.  19th  St.,  Brooklyn  30. 
KELLY,  Enid   (2) 

Middle  Hollow  Rd.,  Huntington. 
KNEBEL,  Janet  D.   (6) 

67  Woolsey  St.,  Huntington. 
*KREBS,  Bernard  M.   (5) 

124  E.  176th  St.,  New  York. 
KURR,  Ralph  J. 

208  Carlton  Rd.,  Syracuse,  13207. 
LANGLAIS,  Roland 

514  W.  114th  St.,  New  York. 
LEAVITT,  Mrs.  Burton   (2,  4) 

1  Morningside  Dr.,  Rockland  Co.,  New  City. 

LENDE,  Helga   (5) 

44  Gramercy  Park,  New  York  10. 
LINDEN,  Ruth  Koch   (6) 

1675  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx  52. 
LOWENKRON,  Mrs.  Thelma   (3) 

17-78  166th  St.,  Whitestone  57. 

McBRIDE,  Helen  C.   (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Central  Assn.   f/t  Blind,  301   Court 
St.,  Utica  4. 

McDONOUGH,  Virginia  (3) 

6129  Tyndall  Ave..  New  York  71. 

MALE,  Vincent   (2) 

176  Pearl  St.,  Westburg. 

MALONEY,  Elizabeth  M.   (3) 

Ind.  Home  f/t  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brook- 
lyn 1. 


MAXFIELD,  Dr.  Kathryn  E.   (2) 

116  Pinehurst  Ave.,  New  York  33. 
MILLER,  Laurence  R.    (2) 

38  Ava  Dr.,  Syosset. 
MONAGHAN,  R.  O.   (4) 

5  New  York  PI.,  Batavia. 
MONTANUS,  Rev.  Ralph   (5) 

Pres.,    Gospel    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    P.O.    Box    13, 

College  Point  56. 
MORGRET,  Eugene  D.   (2) 

P.O.  Box  384,  Greenwood  Lake. 
MURPHY,  Eugene  F.   (1) 

252  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  10001. 
NELESON,  Dr.  Leonard   (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,   American-Israeli   Lighthouse,   30   E. 

60th  St.,  New  York  22. 
NOLAN,  Mrs.  Grace  (1) 

Exec.     Secy.,     Catholic    Guild    f/t    Blind,     1313 

Main  St.,  Buffalo  9. 
PALUSEO,  Marie  (1) 

272  Merrick  Rd.,  Apt.  210.  Lynbrook,  L.  L 
PARIZZI,  John  E.   (2) 

229  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
PIKE,  Joseph  W.   (1) 

301  Washington  Ave.,  Albany  6. 
PINCUS,  Aaron   (2) 

152-51  Jewel  Ave.,  Flushing  67. 
POLLACK,  Mrs.  Sidney  (1) 

Adm.  Dir.,  Jewish  Guild  f/t  Blind,  1880  Broad- 
way, New  York  23. 
RANGE,  M.  Conrad,  Jr.   (2) 

8  Ramondo  Ln.,  Smithtown. 
RANSLEY,  Rexford  A.   (2) 

421  Ridge  Rd.,  W.,  Ontario  Center,  14520. 
RECKER,  Dr.  Dale  C.   (1,  4) 

Amer.    Bible   Soc,    450    Park   Ave..   New   York, 

10022. 

REISER,  Neil   (1) 
Dir.,    Dept.    Public    Support,    N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t 
Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 
*RICHTERMAN,  Harold   (2) 

42  Cambria  Rd.,  Syosset. 
ROBBINS,  William  M. 

Ill  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 
ROBERTS,  Harold  G.   (1) 

Dir.,   Dept.   of   Program   Planning,   Amer.   Fdn. 

f/t  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11. 
RODGERS,  Carl  T.   (1) 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New 

York  11. 

RUCH,  Edward  T.   (4) 

1023  E.  28th  St.,  Brooklyn  10. 
*SACHS,  Dr.  H.  J. 

Pres.,    Second    Sight    Guide    Dog    Fdn.,    109-19 

72nd  Ave.,  Forest  Hills,  11375. 
SALMON,  Mrs.  Lilyan  W.   (1) 

215  Adams  St.,  3-G,  Brooklyn  1. 
♦SALMON,  Peter  J.   (1) 

215   Adams   St.,   Apt.   3-G,   Brooklyn   1. 
SAMPLE,  Mrs.  Florence   (i) 

262  85th  St.,  Brooklyn  9. 

SAUERLAND,  Paul   (3) 

Supv.,    Catholic    Charities    Services    f/t    Blind, 
272  Merrick  Rd.,  Lynbrook. 

SAUSSER.  Mrs.  Doris  P.   (1,  2,  3) 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New 
York  11. 

SCHAROFF,  Virginia  (4) 

Ind.  Home  f/t  Blind,  329  Hempstead  Turnpike, 
W.  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

SCHERER,  Helen   (6) 

19  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11. 
SCHILLER,  Mrs.  Vera  H.   (3) 

67  Elm  St..  Lynbrook. 

SCHLEIN,  Morton  L.    (6) 

43  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
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*SELIS,  Irving  M.   (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,  The  Associated  Blind,    147   W.   23rd 

St.,  New  York  11. 
*SELIS,  Mrs.  Irving  (3) 

Dir.    of   Social   Services,   The   Associated   Blind, 

147  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  11. 

SHAHEEN.  Ernest  G.  (5) 

Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Co.,  Box  87,  Monsey. 

SHANTZER,  Joel  (2) 

507  Liden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn  3. 
SIPFERT,  Shirley  (6) 

51  Vermont  St.,  Patchogue,  L.  I. 
SKLAR,  Mrs.  Ceil  (1) 

636  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Apt.  151,  Brooklyn  3. 
SMITH,  Dwight  C.  (5) 

Genl.    Secy.,    John    Milton    Soc,    475    Riverside 

Dr.,  New  York  27. 
SMITH,  Elizabeth  J.  (2,  3) 

611  Bird  Ave.,  Buffalo,  14222. 
SMITH,  Evelyn  R.   (1) 

65  Church  St.,  Nassau.  12123. 

SMITHDAS,  Robert 

365  Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

SPAR,  Harry  J.   (1> 

Asst.  Dir.,  Ind.  Home  f/t  Blind,  57  Willoughby 

St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
SPRAGUE,  Wesley  D.  (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  N.  Y.  Assn.  £/t  Blind.   Ill   E.   59th 

St.,  New  York,  10022. 
STARK.  Sidney  (2) 

610  W.  116th  St.,  New  York  27. 

STEIN,  Mrs.  Marie  C.   (5) 
139  Cornwall  St.,  Penn  Yan. 

STEIN,  Reta  L.  (1) 

175  5th  Ave.,  Apt.  509,  New  York  10. 

tSTRADELLA,  Charles  G.   (1) 

2  E.  61st  St.,  New  York  21. 
STRAKER,  Isabel  M.   (2) 

S.  Merrick  Close,  Yonkers. 
STRANAHAN,  Vivian  (2) 

Post  Hall  YWCA,  30  3rd  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 
SUMMERS,  John  Vincent   (2) 

365  Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn  38. 
SUTCLIFFE,  Father  Harry  J.  (5) 

1155  E.  32nd  St.,  Brooklyn  10. 
SWEETLAND,  Betty  Anne  (1) 

94  Hicks  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
TAYLOR,  Charles  C. 

24  Maple  St.,  Dobbs  Ferry. 
TURNER,  Hilda  A.  (5,  1) 

484  Columbia  St.,  Apt.  2E,  Brooklyn,  11231. 

VOORHEES,  Arthur  L. 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New 

York  11. 
WAGNER,  Georgina   (3) 

142  E.  16th  St.,  Apt.  2-B,  New  York,  10003. 
*WARD,  Mary  Ann   (4) 

419  W.  115th  St.,  New  York.  10025. 
WARTENBERG,  Stanley   (2) 

2652  E.  18th  St..  Brooklyn. 
WEINLICH,  Rev.  Alfred  J.   (1) 

Diocesan    Dir.,    Catholic    Guild    f/t    Blind.    191 

Joralemon,  Brooklyn  1. 
WHITE,  Mrs.  Annis  (1) 

Exec.    Secy..    Glen    Falls    Assn.    f/t    Blind.    65 

Ridge  St..  Glen  Falls. 
WILLIAMS.  Chester 

Dir..   Lighthouse  Westchester   Co.,  N.   Y.  Assn. 

f/t  Blind.  Ill  E.  59th  St..  New  York  22. 
♦WILLIAMS,  Ruth  E.   (3) 

90  Morton  Ave.,  Albany  2. 
WOLF,  Benjamin   (1.  2.  3.  4,  6) 

Reg.    Rep.,    Amer.   Fdn.    f/t   Blind.    15   W.    16th 

St.,  New  York  11. 
WOOLSTON,  Vernon  L.  (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Syracuse  Assn.  of  Wkra.  f/t  Blind, 

425  James  St.,  Syracuse  2.. 


YOUNG,  Mrs.  Walter  W.,  Sr.   (4) 

70  W.  6th  St.,  Corning. 
ZIMMERMAN,  A.  Alfred  (1,  4) 

3851  Nautilus  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
ZINCK,  J.  F.   (1) 

Mg.    Dir..    Blind    Work    Assn.,    18    Court    St., 

Binghamton. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  (64) 

*ALTICE,  Mildred  H.   (3) 

1112  Hinshaw  St.,  North  Wilkesboro. 
♦ANDERTON,  Mrs.  Winonah  C.   (3) 
708  Washington  St.,  Roanoke  Rapids. 
BARNES,  Carroll  (2,  1) 

Instr.,   N.   C.   Rehab.  Center  t/t  Blind,  Box   33, 
Butner. 
BEAUDIN,  Irene  (2) 

2402  Clark  Ave.,  Apt.  11,  Raleigh. 
BROOKSHIRE,  Voris  G.  (1) 

P.O.  Box  68,  Charlotte  1. 
BROWN.  Mrs.  M.  E.   (3) 

331-A  Wakefield  Dr.,  Charlotte  9. 
GATES,  Judge  C.  C.  Jr.   (6) 

507  Wildwood  Ln..  Burlington. 
CATHEY,  Judge  Sam  (6,  1) 

1101  Jackson  Bldg.,  Asheville. 
CHALKER,  Alma  (3) 

213  E.  Weatherspoon  St.,  Sanford. 
COPELAND,  Philip  R.  (3) 

405  W.  Davis  St.,  Burlington. 
COX,  Sudie  D.   (2,  1) 

P.O.  Box  33,  Butner. 
CREECH,  Lila  (8) 

P.O.  Box  342,  Windsor. 
CUTTING.  Helen   (2,  1) 

Box  33,  Butner. 
DAVENPORT,  Mrs.  Florence  (3) 

1241/2  S.  5th  St.,  Wilmington. 
DENNIS,  Walton,  Jr.   (2) 

3519  Phyllis  Dr..  Raleigh. 
DICKENS.  Mrs.  Kathryn   (3) 
6  Fifth  Ave..  Thomasville. 
DILLS.  Jesse  R. 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind.  Box  33,  Butner. 
DYE,  Arthur  M.,  Jr.   (1) 

Mecklenburg   Co.    Assn.    f/t   Blind,   704   Louise 
Ave.,  Charlotte. 
*EASON,  Ben  (2) 

118  Woodburn  Rd.,  Raleigh. 
*EASON,  Doris  H.  (3) 

118  Woodburn  Rd..  Raleigh. 
ELMORE.  Sarah  E.  (2) 

N.  C.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind.  P.O.  Box  7066,  Ashe- 
ville. 
FORD,  Martha  L.   (2) 
Box  559,  Greenville. 
GORE,  Mrs.  Eleanor  (6,  1) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Box  33.  Butner. 
GREEN.  Britt  L.   (2) 
P.O.  Box  2658.  Raleigh. 
*  JENNINGS.  L.  Earl,  Jr.  (2.  1) 

2713  Peachtree  St..  Raleigh. 
*JOHNSON,  Mrs.  Annie  B.  (3) 
621  Acorn  St.,  Burlington. 
JOYCE,  William  (2,  1) 

713  Guilford  Bldg.,  Greensboro. 
KEATING,  William  P.  (2) 

704  Louise  Ave..  Charlotte. 
KILPATRICK,  Mrs.  J.  G.   (3) 
1018  Everett  PL,  Charlotte. 
"KRESS,   George  R.    (2.   1) 

N.  C.  Bur.  of  Emp.   f/t  Blind,  1310  Dock  St., 
Wilmington. 
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LUCAS,  Waverly   (6) 

Superior  Concrete  Works,  At  Leg-gett,  Route  2, 

Tarboro. 
LUMPKIN,  Jesse   (2) 

Instr.,   N.   C.   Rehab.   Center   f/t  Blind,   Box   83, 

Butner. 
LUMPKIN,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Ann    (2) 

Instr.,   N.   C.   Rehab.   Center  t/t   Blind,   Box   33, 

Butner. 
LYONS,  Mrs.  Carolyn    (2.  1) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Box  33,  Butner. 
LYONS,  Harrison   (6,1) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Box  33,  Butner. 
McGUIRE;  M.  Anne  (1) 

Camp  Branch  Rd.,  Rt.  1,  Box  864,  Waynesville. 
*MANNING,  Jennie  L.   (3) 

N.  C.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Box  245,  Bethel. 
*NAPIER,  Richard   (2)  ■    ;■ 

P.O.  Box  193,  Wilmington. 
PARHAM,  J.  Marshall   (2)  ■ 

208  Gray  Court  Apts.,  Winston-Salem. 
PATE,  Murray  L.   f2,   1) 

414  Nissen  Bldg.,  Winston-Salem. 
*PEARCE,  Marjorie  R.    (2,  1) 

Rehab.   Coun.,   N.   C.    St.   Com,    f/t   Blind,    P.O. 

Box  2658,  RaJeigh. 
PEELER,  Egbert  N.   (4) 

Supt.,  St.  SchooJ  f/t  Blind  a/t  Deaf,  Raleigh. 
*PHELTS,  Georgia   (2,   1 ) 

Mobility  Instr.,  N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind, 

Box  3.  Butner. 

PHILLIPS,  Edward  Speir   (2)  7 

Mecklenberg    Co.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    704    Louise 
Ave.,  Charlotte  4. 

PHIPPS,  Inez   (6,  1) 

Adm.    Asst.,    N.    C.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    Box    33, 
Butner. 

RANSON,  Rebecca  Nelle  (3,  1) 
515  N.  Long  St.,  Salisbm-y. 

REGISTER,  George   (2,  1) 

Instr.,  N.   C.   Rehab.   Center  f/t  Blind,   Box   33, 
Butner. 

REGISTER,  Jacqueline  B.   (2,1) 

Instr.,  N.  C.   Rehab.   Center  f/t  Blind,  Box   33, 
Butner. 

*SCOTT,  Jack  C.   (2,  ll 

Asst.  Rehab.  Supv.,  P.O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh. 

SHERRILL,  Jessee  Lee  (2) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    N.    C.    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind, 

Box  7066,  Court  House,  Asheville. 
SMITH,  John  W.   (2,  1) 

Rehab.    Coun.    II.    N.    C.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    331 

Professional  Bldg.,  Charlotte. 

*STATON,  George  B.   (2,  1) 

2612  Van  Dyke  Ave.,   Raleigh.  ; 

STEWART,  Robert  G.   (2) 
P.O.  Box  668,  LillingtOn. 

STRICKLAND,  W.  J.   (2) 

N.  C.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Box  2658,  Raleigh. 

STUCKEY,  Marjorie  W.   (2,  1) 
439  Holt  Ave.,  Graham. 

TITUS,  Viola  A.   (3) 

P.O.  Box  937,  Goldsboro. 

TREXLER.  Helen  G. 
Box  494,  Salisbury. 

VINSON,  Edna  B.   (2.  ll 

Instr.,   N.   C.   Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,   Box  33, 
Butner. 

WALKER,  Frances   (3,  IT  '      '        .  ..^ 

206  Hibriten  Ave.,  Lenoir. 

WALL,  Mrs.  Inez  B.   (3) 

1520  Mimosa  Ave.,  Charlotte.-.  -. 

*WATERS,  William  B.   (2) 

N.   C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Bli]tidi.:E.O.':.Bi3X-.26S8, 
Raleigh.  :,,....,..•       i.--   .....■,       .-  ■    • 


*  WHITE.  Bernice   (3) 

802  W.  Colonial  Ave.,  Elizabeth  City. 
WHITEN,  Mrs.   Ruby   (6) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Box  33,  Butner. 
*WOOD.  H.  A.   (1> 

303  W.  Martin  St.,  Raleigh. 


NORTH  DAKOTA   (9) 

BORCHERT,   Charles   R.    (1,   4; 

611  N.  3rd  St.,  Wahpeton. 
FERCHO,  C.  K.,  M.D.    (2,  3) 

304  Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Fargo,  58102. 
JEFFREY.  Herbert  D.   (4) 

N.    D.     School    f/t     Blind,     500    Stanford    Rd. 

Grand  Forks. 
KAUFFMAN,  Charles   (2) 

1010  N.  University  Dr.,  Fargo. 
KIDDER,  Merle   (1) 

Box  88,  University  Sta..  Grand  Forks. 
KOSSICK,  Rodney  J.    (2) 

Box  88,  University  Sta..  Grand  Forks. 
LAMB.  Mrs.  Jude   (4) 

723  N.  25th  St.,  Grand  Forks. 
OLSON,  James  R.,  M.D.   (2,  3) 

221  S.  4th  St.,  Grand  Forks. 
PROCHASKA.  L.  J.,  M.D.   (2) 

322  Demers^  Grand  Forks. 


OHIO    (76) 

ADAMS,  Alma   (2) 

10816  Amor  Ave.,  Cleveland,  44108. 
AUZENNE,  George   (2) 

3424  E.  142nd  St.,  Cleveland,  44120. 
BARCOMB,  Doris   (2) 

Dir.,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Goodwill   Industries  of 

Dayton,    Inc.,   201    W.    5th    St.,    Dayton    2. 
BEARDSLEY,  Glenn   (6) 

c/o  Highbrook  Lodge,  Aquilla  Rd.,  Chardon. 
BECKETT,  Elmer  F.   (2) 

Dir.,    Rehab.    &    Personnel,    Goodwill    Industries 

of  Dayton,  Inc.,  201  W.  5th  St.,  Dayton  2. 
CAREW,  Victor  E.   (2) 

4876  N.  Sedgewick  Rd.,  Cleveland  20. 
CHEEK,  Kenneth  R.   (3) 

3551  Stoer,  Cleveland  22. 
COUCH,  Robert   (2) 

7809  Colgate  Ave.,  Cleveland,  44102. 
COZIER,  J.  Kenneth   (6) 

446  E.   131st  St.,  Cleveland  8. 
DANE,  A.  Kenneth 

21416  Lake  Rd..  Cleveland,  44116. 
DECHANT,  Thomas  A.   (2) 

1721   Cliflview  Rd.,  Cleveland. 
DIAMOND,  Ralph   (6) 

22314  Gay  Ave.,  Euclid.  44123. 
DIXON,  Jay 

16024  Madison  Ave.,  Cleveland  7. 
*DOLAN.  Cleo  B.   (1) 

28950  Cedar  Rd.,  Cleveland  24. 
DRANE,  Harold  W.   (3) 

1054  Yellowstone  Rd.,  Cleveland  21. 
DROEGE,  Martin   (1) 

6233  Stella  St.,  Cincinnati. 
DURAN,  John    (2) 

2696  Bears  Den  Rd.,  Youngstown. 
EMRICK,  Thelma   (3) 

273  E.  235  St..  Euclid. 
EXLER,  Joseph  C.   (2) 

4394  Pearl  Rd..  Cleveland  9. 
FISHER,  Dr.  Fred  L.   (2) 

1392  Warren  Rd..  Lakewood,  44107.       -    '  '■ 
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FROISTAD,  Wilmer   (2,  3) 

Clovernook    Home    &     School     f/t    Blind,     6990 
Hamilton  Ave.,  Cincinnati  39. 

CARD.  John 

Exec.   Dir.,   Lorain    Co.    Center   for   Vision,   330 

Third  St.,  Elyria. 
GORET,  Morris   (2) 

914  Race  St.,  Cincinnati  2. 
GRAPER.  Tatiana   (3| 

3293  De  Sota  Ave.,  Cleveland  Heights  18. 
GROVES,  Benjamin  P.   (2» 

A.C.S.W  ,  4324  Schenck  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  45236. 
*HAAG,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.    (3) 

414  E.  Main  St.,  Crestline. 
HAHN,  Virgil 

Toledo    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    1819-23    Canton    Ave., 

Toledo  2. 
HAHNEL,  Martha  B.    (4) 

1809  Sutton  Ave.,  Cincinnati  30. 
HART,  Joan   (2) 

102  N.  Main  St.,  Minerva. 
HAYS,  Martha  B.   (5) 

1965  Grand  Ave.,  Dayton,  45407. 
HENDL.  Hermina   (5) 

6990  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  45231. 

HOBBINS,   Paul  L.    (2) 

Ind.  Sales  Repr.,  Cleveland  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  2275 

E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland. 
HOLLANDER,  Dr.  Samuel   (2) 

2590  N.  Moreland  Blvd.,  Cleveland,  44120. 
HOPPING,  Dr.  Richard  L.   (2) 

2661  Salem  Ave.,  Dayton. 
HUGO,  Mary   (3) 

273  E.  235  St.,  Euclid. 
HUNGER,  Frank   <2) 

2220  Barrington  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  44118. 
*JAHODA,  Milton  A.   (1) 

2720  McKinley  Ave.,  Cincinnati  11. 
*JOHNSON.  Carl  A.   (2) 

Cleveland    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    2275    E.    55th    St.. 

Cleveland  3. 
JOYCE.  James  A.   (2) 

701   Commercial    Bldg.,   2056   E.    4th   St.,   Cleve- 
land 15. 
KIRK.  Lyie  O.   (1) 

Toledo  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1819  Canton,  Toledo  2. 
KLEIN.  Milton  H.   (2) 

2175  Fishinger  Rd.,  Columbus  21. 
KUCERA,  Clarence 

11010  Revere  Ave..  Cleveland  5. 
LAMPORT,  Mrs.  Mar.iorie 

3682  Lynnfield  Rd.,  Cleveland  22. 

*LINTON,  Mrs.  Amos   (1) 

1730  Glenwood  Ave.,  Youngstown. 
McGUIRE,  Winifred   (6 1 

6990  Hamilton  Ave..  Cincinnati.  45231. 
MACK,  Rebecca   (6) 

798  Clinton  Springs  Ave.,  Cincinnati  29. 

MARKOWITZ.  Frank 

6295  Randolph  Rd.,  Bedford  Heights,  44014. 

MEDVED,  Edward  T.    f3) 

2246  Glenwood  Ave.,  Youngstown   11. 

*MORRISON,  Alba  Marie   (3) 

4471   Rosemary  Pkwy.,  Columbus   14. 

MURPHY,  Harley  D. 

8P2  Gilbert  St.,  Columbus. 

MYERS,  John  F.   (1) 

Dir.,  Youngstown  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  2246  Glenwood 
Ave..  Youngstown. 

OBERHOUSE.  Robert  C.   (2) 

116   Bierley   Ave.,    Box   298,   Pemberville,   43450. 

ORYSHKEWYCH.  Myra   (3) 

3207     Meadowbrook     Rd.,     Cleveland     Heights, 
44118. 


OVERBEAY,  Don  W.   (4) 

Ohio   St.    School    f/t    Blind,    5220    N.    High   St., 

Columbus  14. 
PASAN,  William   (2) 

9717  Stroughton  Ave.,  Cleveland,  44104. 
RICHARDSON,  Beverly  C.   (3) 

7048  Hamilton  Ave.,  Apt.  4,  Cincinnati,  45231. 
SHERMAN,  Morton 

Cleveland    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    2275    E.    55th    St., 

Cleveland  3. 
SIMCIC,  Max  J.   (2) 

2141  W.  44th  St.,  Cleveland,  44113. 
SPURNEY,  Dr.  Robert   (2) 

2659  Eaton  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  44118. 
STEWART.  George   (2) 

2228  Indianola  Ave.,  Columbus. 
STONE,  Patricia   (3) 

2384  Euclid  Hgts.  Blvd.,  Cleveland,  44106. 
STORM,  Rev.  W.  H.   (5) 

Lutheran  Church,  3482  East  Blvd.,  Cleveland  4. 
SULLIVAN.  Joseph  L.  (2) 

3947  Ardmore  Rd.,  Cleveland  21. 
SULLIVAN.  Louise  (4) 

3947  Ardmoi-e  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  44121. 
THOMAS,  William  R.   (2) 

1782  Algonac  Rd.,  Cleveland,  44112. 
TURCHON,  Joseph 

9817  Mt.  Auburn,  Cleveland  4. 
TURNER,  Mrs.  Carrie  (3) 

1950  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland  6. 
ULMER,  J.  M.   (6) 

1130  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg.,  Cleveland  15. 
UNDERWOOD.  Mrs.  Eleanor  L.   (3) 

2315  Delaware  Dr.,  Cleveland  9. 
VICTOR,  Mrs.  Ethel  L.   (1.  3) 

Cincinnati  Assn.   f/t  Blind,   1548  Central  Pky., 

Cincinnati  10. 
WAGSTAFF,  George 

30326    Powell    Rd.,   Willowick. 
W ATKINS,  Wallace  W.   (1> 

Goodwill    Industries    of    Dayton,    Inc.,    201    W. 

5th  St.,  Dayton  2. 
WELLS,  Myrtle  (4) 

3115  Tuscarawas  St.,  Canton  8. 
*WENSEL,  Margaret  A.   (3) 

2135  Alvin  St.,  Toledo. 
WIEHE,  Mrs.  Edith  Sperry   (3) 

6075  Yosemite  Dr.,  Cincinnati,  45237. 
WITHROW,  Andrew  E.   (2) 

4456  Erie  Ave.,  Apt.  2,  Cincinnati  27. 


OKLAHOMA   (2) 

HARRIS,  Travis   (1) 

3840  N.W.  31st,  Oklahoma  City. 
MELDRUM,  John  Alexander   (4) 

414  N.  13th  St.,  Muskogee. 


OREGON    (4) 

BROWN.  Charles  C.    (2) 

3014  N.E.  54th  Ave.,  Portland  13. 

MEDLER,  Malcolm  P.   (4) 

8427  S.E.  Yamhill  St..  Portland  16. 

STOCKER,  Clifford  A.   (1) 

555  E.  Arlington  St.,  Gladstone,  97027. 

WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Edna  L.  (5) 

Multnomah  Co.  Library,  216  N.E.  Knott,  Port- 
land 12. 

PENNSYLVANIA   (173) 

ALLWEIN.  Herman  (3) 

1419  Laketon  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  21. 
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ALLWEIN,  Mis.  Laverne   (3) 

1419  Laketon  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  21. 
AMES,  Mrs.  Martha  G.   (1) 

Washington    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    254    N.    Main    St., 

Washington. 
*  ANDERSON.  Dorothy  K.   (2) 

7220  Lincoln  Dr.,  Philadelphia  19. 
ANDERSON,  Herbert   (4,  5) 

316  S.  Broad  St.,  Lititz. 
ANDERSON,   Norman   Franklin,    (4,   5) 

222  Melwood,  Pittsburgh   13. 
ANGELIS.  Edward  M.   (4) 

938  S.  Main  Ave.,  Scranton,  18504. 
BACHMAN,  Mrs.  Norma  L.   (1) 

809  State  St.,  Lancaster. 
BALL,  Martha  J.   (2) 

1527  Marlboro  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  21. 
BARMISH,  Max   (3) 

1823  Carwithan  St.,  Philadelphia  15. 
BARNETT,  David  J.   (2) 

3311  Bird  Dr.,  Erie. 
BARNITZ,  Charles  F.   (3) 

413  Leslie  St.,  Altoona. 
BAUMAN,  Mrs.  Mary  K.   (2) 

Personnel    Res.    Center,    1604    Spruce   St.,    Phil- 
adelphia 3. 
BECK,  Mrs.  Jenny  M.    (5) 

Exec.    Secy.,    Volunter    Services    f/t    Blind,    332 

S.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia  7. 
BEISTLINE,  Ralph   (2) 

715  Walnut  St..  Lemoyne. 
BLEAKLEY,  W.  Harold  (1) 

2121    Neal    Dr..    Elizabeth    Township,    McKees- 

port,  15135. 
BOSSERMAN,  Richard   (2) 

1212  14th  Ave.,  Altoona. 
BOWMAN,  Mrs.  Marjorie  E.   (3) 

660  Boas  St.,  1516,  Harrisburg. 
BOWSER.  Arnold  L. 

PAB,     Chester     Co.     Br.,     11     S.     First     Ave.. 

Coatesville. 
BOYER.  Blanch   (3) 

215  Sherman  St..  Meyersdale. 
BRAND.  Melvin  T.   (2) 

5024  Whitaker  Ave.,  Philadelphia  24. 
BRANT.  Mrs.  Frederick  R.   (6) 

301  Stony  Battery  PL.  Landisville. 
BRAY.  Solomon  S..  M.D.   (6) 

5575  N.  Park  Ave.,  Philadelphia  41. 
BRUNSKI,  Joseph  A.   (2) 

101^   W.   Main   St.,   Wanamie. 
BURR,  Mrs.  Helen   (3) 

446  Hale  Ave.,  Harrisburg. 
CABELLY,  Morris  M.    (2) 

371  S.  River  St.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
CAMPBELL,  Mrs.  Martha  B.   (2) 

2530  S.  Lambert  St..  Philadelphia  45. 
CAUFFMAN.  Josef  G.   (1) 

64th  &  Malvern  Ave..  Philadelphia  51. 
CHISHOLM,  Mrs.  Helen 

221  Cherry  Ln.,  Wynnewood. 
CHIUMENTO.  Emanuela   (3) 

1904  N.  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg. 

CHRISTMAN.  Mrs.  Henry  R.   (1) 

Assn.    f/t    Blind,    Inc.,    2020    Hampden    Blvd., 
Reading. 

COLLINS.  Dorothy  (3) 

116  Hampton  Rd..  Upper  Darby. 

COMSTOCK.  Gladys   (2) 

Northampton   Co.   Br..   PAB.   129   E.   Broad  St., 
Bethlehem. 

CONTIE,  A.  T.  J.   (6> 

405  Manor  Dr.,  Middletown. 

CRAIG.  Mrs.  Paul  C.   (6) 

1934  Old  Wyomissing  Rd.,  Wyomissing. 


CRAWFORD,  Margaret   (3) 

447  S.  57th  St.,  Philadelphia  43. 
CROFT.  Gerel  E.   (1) 

Bedford  Br..  PAB,  209  W.  Pitt  St..  Bedford. 
CURTIN,  Neale  R.   (2) 

Pa.    Working   Home   &    Philadelphia    Assn.    f/t 

Blind,    36th    &    Lancaster   Ave.,   Philadelphia   4. 
CUTHBERTSON,  Mrs.  J.  T.   (5) 

912  Murdoch  Rd.,  Philadelphia  50. 
DAVIDOW.  Mae  E.,  Ed.  D. 

Overbrook    School    f/t    Blind,    64th    &    Malvern 

Ave.,   Philadelphia  51. 
DAVIS.  Rev.  Donald  A.   (3) 

761   Academy  Tr.,  Sharon  Hill. 
DAVIS.  John  T.   (2) 

1250  Providence  Rd.,  Secane. 
DeANGELIS,  William   (1) 

563-B  Concord  Rd.,  Chester. 
DeFABBO,  Frank   (2) 

2006  Fairmont  Pky.,  Erie. 
DIEHL,  William  H.   (2) 

97  N.  River  St.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
DONOHUE,  Mary  Ann   (2) 

621  Bellefonte  St.,  Pittsburgh,  15232. 
ERNST.  Virginia  H.   (3) 

2732  Pearl  Ave..  Wesleyville.  16510. 
EVANCIC.  Anthony  H.    (4) 

257  McKee  PL,  Pittsburgh,  15213. 
E^ANS,  Walter   (3) 

504  E.  Walton  Ave.,  Altoona. 
FAY,  Joseph   (2) 

7109  Churchland  St.,   Pittsburgh.   15206. 
'FELDMAN.  Leon   (2) 

Off.  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  Hlth.  & 

Welfare  Bldg.,  Rm.   108,  Harrisburg. 
FORWARD,  Sophy  L.   1 3) 

1605  N.  Second  St..  Harrisburg. 
*FRANKS.  Gladys  C.    (5) 

1516  N.  54th  St..  Philadelphia  31. 
FRANZEL,  Adeline   (5) 

136    W.    Aliens    Ln..    E-l-C.     Philadelphia    19. 
GALLAGHER.  Michael  A.    (2) 

2314  Penn  St..  Harrisburg. 
GALLAGHER,  William  F.   (2) 

4920    Centre     Ave..     Devon     Tower,     Apt.     203. 

Pittsburgh  13. 
GEISEL.  Richard  C.    (1) 

1718  N.  Second  St.,  Harrisburg. 
GERSTENFELD,  Elsa 

307  Second  St.,  Port  Carbon. 
GIBBONS.  Ellen   (1) 

Wilkes-Barre     Br..     PAB.     35     E.     Union     St.. 

Wilkes-Barre. 
GIDEON.  Mrs.  Henry  J.    (1) 

Episcopal  Community  Service.  225  S.  Third  St., 

Philadelphia  6. 
GLICKSON.  Harry   (5) 

565  Campbell.  Pittsburgh  21. 
GNADE.  Margaret   (3) 

Pittsburgh    Br..    PAB.    308   S.    Craig   St.,   Pitts- 
burgh 13. 

GOLDBERG,  Mrs.  Marcella  G.   (1) 

Pittsburo^h   Br..    PAB,    308    S.    Craig   St.,    Pitts- 
burgh 13. 

GREAVES,  Dr.  Jessie  Royer   (4) 

Royer-Greaves  School  f/t  Blind,  Paoli. 

GUTHERRIDGE.  Mr.   Oak   L. 

Jennette  Apartments.   Apt.   405,    130  Long  Ln., 
Upper  Darby. 

HAHN.  Louis  M.    (2) 

42  Sheridan  St..  Wilkes-Barre. 

HAMILTON  J.  Paul   (2) 

2904  6th  Ave.,  Beaver  Falls. 


■HARRISON,  Philip  N.   (1) 

2308  Chestnut  St..  Harrisburg. 
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HARRISON,  Mrs.  Philip  N.   (5) 

2308  Chestnut  St.,  Harrisburg. 
HAYWISER,  Dorothy   (3) 

206  Provost  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  27. 
HEEREMANS,  Harold  W. 

571  Alter  St.,  Hazelton. 
HENRY,  Reginald  D.   (1) 

61  Woodland  Ave.,  Coatesville. 

*HEIM,  George  W.   ( 1 ) 

Mercer    Co.     Br.,    PAB.    69    S.    Oakland    Ave., 

Sharon. 
HERR,  John  E.    (4) 

136  Oakland  Ave.,  Greensburg. 
HERRMANN,  George   (2) 

4362  Murray  Ave.,  Pittsburgh. 
HORAK,  Nevin  F.   (2) 

17  Frick  Ave.,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
HORST,  John  A.    (1) 

95  W.  Pettibone,  Forty  Fort. 
HOUSTON,  Roger  R.    (2) 

210  9th  St.,  New  Cumberland. 
HUGHES,  William  M.   (1) 

2043  E.  Chelten  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  19138. 
HUME,  Thelma  M.    (3) 

150  E.  Pine  St.,  Grove  City. 
HUNTER.  Johnnie  Mae   (1,  4,  5) 

1163  S.  Dorrance  St.,  Philadelphia  46. 
HUTCHISON,  V.  M.   (3) 

430  McKinley  Ave.,  Washington. 
HYLBERT,  Dr.  Kenneth   (2) 

Pa.     St.     Univ.,     Rehab.     Couns.     Project,     420 

McAllister  Hall,  University  Park. 
lACURTO.  Vincent  J.    (2) 

604  Ruskin  Dr.,  Altoona. 
lOOCA,  Amol   (2,  3) 

612  Maplewood  Ave.,  Ambridge. 
JAMES,  William  K.   (2) 

1230  13th  St.,  Altoona. 
JOHNSON,  Margaret   (3) 

2018  Monroe  St.,  Swissvale. 
KENNEDY,  Charles  J.    (2) 

5117  Centre  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  32. 
KERSTETTER,  Newton   (1) 

Lower    Susquehanna    Br.,    PAB,    241    Chestnut 

St..  Sunbury. 
KESTER,  Martha  Davis   (5) 

Assn.  f/t  Blind,  115  N.  6th,  Indiana  39. 
KETT.  Mrs.  Russell  C.   (5» 

7713-B    Lucretia    Mott    Way,    Wynnewood    Gar- 
dens, Elkins  Park,   19117. 

KLINE,  Mrs.  Claudia   (3) 
1  Shaw  Ave.,  Lewistown. 

KLOSS.  Dr.  Alton  G.    (4) 

W.   Pa.   School   for   Blind   Children,   Bayard   St. 
at  Bellefield,  Pittsburgh  13. 

KORN,  Mrs.  Muriel  G.    (4) 

537  Conshohocken  Sta.  Rd.,  Cynwyd. 

LABAW,  Frank  M.,  Jr.   (1) 

Lackawanna     Br.,     PAB,     228      Adams      Ave., 
Scranton,   18503. 

LACKNER.  Rev.  Paul  M.   (1) 

Greater  Pittsburgh  Guild  f/t  Blind,  5231  Centre 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh  32. 

LINDBERG,  Frederick  C.    (1) 
2965  Rumson  Dr.,  Harrisburg. 

LINZ,  Albert   (3) 

1341  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Meadville. 

LITTLE,  Regina 

4601  Chester  Ave.,  Philadelphia  43. 
LOWE,  Frederick  C.   (2) 

R.D.  5,  Box   101,  Gettysburg. 

McCOY,  Mrs.   Albert  C.    (5) 
815  Worrell  Rd.,  Jenkintown. 

McDonald.  Willlam  H.    (1) 
18  Rosemont  Ave.,  Norristown, 


McELWEE,  Joseph  C.    (3) 

Pa.    Off.    f/t    Blind,    356    Miners    Bank    Bldg., 

W^ilkes-Barre. 
McGAUGHEY.  Mrs.  Byronetta  A.   (1) 

R.  D.  1,  Box  90-C,  Hopwood. 
McKELVEY,  Edward  H.   (2) 

4o00  Baltimore  Aye.,  Philadelphia. 
McMICHAEL,  John  E.   (2) 

Beaver    Falls    Br.,    PAB,    616    4th    St.,    Beaver 

Falls. 
MALATESTA.  Joanne   (4) 

Upsal   Day  School,   220  W.  Upsal  St.,   Philadel- 
phia 19. 
MASONHEIMER,  Dr.  W.  C.    (6) 

Lehigh     Co.     Br.,     PAB,     1314     Hamilton     St., 

Allentown. 
MAZER,  Arnold  M.,  O.D.   (1) 

7970  Forrest  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  91950. 
MICHAEL,  Thomas  C.   (2) 

1514  Green  St.,  Harrisburg. 
MILLER,   Edgar  H.    (2) 

621  E.  Brinton  St.,  Philadelphia  38. 
MILLER,  Ray  A.   (2) 

239  Atwood  St.,  Pittsburgh. 
MOHLER,  John  B.    (ll 

Venango    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    406    W.    1st    St.,    Oil 

City. 
MONTEITH,  William  J.   (2) 

103  Schuyler  Hall,  Harrisburg. 
MORGRET,  Charles  H.   (1) 

1402  Justine  St.,  Pittsburgh  4. 
MORROW,  Donald  G.   (1) 

603  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  2. 
MULDOON,  John  F.,  Ph.D. 

8510  Ridgemont  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  37. 
MURRAY,  Anna  L. 

227  E.  Philadelphia  St.,  York. 
MURRAY,  Wm.  H.,  Jr.   (1) 

York    Co     Blind    Center,    227    E.    Philadelphia 

St.,  York. 
NACHMANSON,  Harold   (2) 

1115  13th  Ave.,  Altoona. 
NAPIER,  Charles  S. 

Rover-Greaves   School   f/t  Blind,   Staff  Cottage, 

Valley  Rd..  Paoli. 
*NORMAN,   Gladys   K.    (3) 

113  Roberta  Ave.,  Collingdale. 

NOWAK.  Edward  J.   (3) 

328  Canal  St.,  W.  Nanticoke. 

O'H^RA.  Richard  M.   (2) 

4400  Centre  Ave.,  Apt.  IC,  Pittsburgh  13. 

OLIVER.  Mrs.  L.  Stauffer  (5) 

Box     145,    Rose    Valley-Moylan,    Delaware    Co., 
Media. 

PAPOTTA,  Joseph   (21 

706  Chestnut  Ave.,  Barnesboro. 

PEABODY,  Mrs.  Delores  M.   (4) 

4733  Centre  Ave.,  Apt.  2E.  Pittsburgh,  15213. 

PEAT?LMAN.  Hannah  R.    (3) 
209  Green  Hall,  Harrisburg. 

PERRY.  Joseoh   (2) 

206  E.  2nd  Ave.,  Altoona. 

PIKOVSKY.  Lawrence   (2) 
4010  Windsor  St.,  Pittsburgh. 

PORTER.  M's.  Ann  Henry  (3) 
2568  Beverly  Dr.,  Washington. 

POSSENTINI.  John  P.   (2) 

281   Friendship  Rd..  Drexel  Hill. 

POSTLEY,  Marjorie  A.   (5) 

The  Kenilworth,  Philadelphia  44. 

POWELL.  William  T.   (1) 
2228  McClelland  Ave.,  Erie. 

*PUGH.  Nance   (1) 

Tri-County     Br..     PAB,     2336     N.     Third     St., 
Harrisburg.  . 
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RAFFAELE,  Frank  D.   (1) 

PAB,  Lawrence   Co.   Br.,   319   N.   Jefferson   St., 

New  Castle. 
REED,  Harold  C,  Jr. 

241  Leon  Ave.,  Norwood. 
REID,  Dr.  L.  Leon   (2) 

1017  C.  L.,  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  13. 
RILEY,  Bernice  M.    (3) 

252  S.  St.  Clair  St.,  Pittsburgh.  15206. 
RILLEY,  Rt.   Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas    (6) 

1706  Summer  St.,   Philadelphia. 
ROBERTS,  Mrs.  J.  F.   (5) 

642  Willow  Grove  Ave.,  Glenside. 
"RODERICK,  James  E.   (1) 

Blair     Centre     Br.,     PAB,     1912-14     8th     Ave., 

Altoona. 
ROTH,  Sister  Sue 

Consultant,     Services     t/t     Blind     &     Partially 

Sighted,  196  Woodbine  Ave.,  Narberth. 
RUSLANDER,  S.  Leo   (6) 

5301  Fairoaks  St.,  Pittsburgh  17. 
SANTARSIERO,  Dr.  D.  A.  (1) 

404  Scranton  Lite  Bldg.,  Scranton. 
SCROBE,  Livia  (3) 

1330  Derry  St.,  Rear,  Harrisburg. 
SHIPLEY,  George  E.   (2) 

836  Quince  Ln.,  Secane. 
SHOEMAKER,  Carl   (1) 

Juniata    Fdn.     Br.,     PAB,     P.O.     Box     53,     658 

Valley  St.,  Lewistown. 
SMITH,  Charles  C.   (1 ) 

Montgomery  Co.   Assn.   f/t  Blind,   704   W.   Mar- 
■  shall- St.,  Norristown. 
SMYTH,  Raymond,  Jr.   (1) 

33  Woodcroft  Rd.,  Havertown. 
STANCLIFFE,  Dr.  Richard  H.    (6) 

301  W.   10th  St..  Erie. 
STRASSMAN,  J.  M.  D.   (2) 

1113  Twelfth  Ave.,  Altoona. 
STROUD,  Rosemarie   (3) 

2521   Pleasant  Valley  Blvd.,  Altoona. 
STYMIEST,  Mrs.  Ruth  A.   (1) 

Bucks    Co.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    171    S.    Main    St., 

Doylestown. 
SUSMAN,  Mrs.  Milton  K.    (2) 

5819  Ferree  St.,  Pittsburgh  17. 
SYKES.  Allen    (2) 

113  40th  St..  Altoona. 
TALASKY,  Terry  D.   (3) 

921  S.  Kettle  St..  Altoona. 
TREXLER,  Shirley  Ann   (5) 

1121  Spruce  St.,  Apt.  7,  Philadelphia  7. 
WAGNER,  Viola  V.   (3) 

St.     Off.     f/t    Blind.     Dept.     of    Pub.     Welfare, 

300  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22. 
WALSH,  Thomas  M.   (3) 

308  S.  Blakely  St.,  Dunmore. 
WALTERS.  Eui^ene  F.   (2) 

1400  Vogdes  St.,  Philadelphia  43. 
WALTERS.  George  T.    ( n 

R.D.  2,  Dalton. 
WARD.  G.  Ernest   (1) 

Lehigh    Co.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    614   N.    13th    St., 

Allentown. 
•WARD.  Robert  C.   (3) 

558  Ellicott  Ct.,  Meadville. 
WARKOMSKI.  Edward  C.   (2) 

1212  S.  Prospect  St.,  Nanticoke. 

WATERSTRADT,  Robert  (2) 
2500  Broadway,  Hatboro. 

WEBBER.  Russell  O.    (1^ 

650  S.  Highland  Ave.,  Merion  Station. 

WIEGLE.  Mrs.  Frieda  L. 

Ill  Old  Lancaster  Rd.,  Bala-Cynwyd. 

WOLFE.  Richard  R.   (2) 
R.  D.  2,  Hadley 


♦YODER,  Norman  M.,  Ph.D.   (1) 

260  St.  Johns  Dr.,  Camp  Hill. 
ZELNOSKY,  Richard  J.   (2) 

4032  5th  Ave.,  Altoona. 
ZELONIS.  Edward  A.   (1) 

367  S.  Graham  St.,  Pittsburgh,  15232. 
ZERR,  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.    (3) 

845  Church  Rd.,  Springfield. 


RHODE  ISLAND    (6) 

CHERLIN,  Mary  J.    (5) 

271   Potters  Ave.,  Providence  5, 
GROSSMAN,  Evelyn  M.    (3) 

197  Whittier  Ave.,  Providence  9. 
D'ANDREA,  Edward  Lynan   (1) 

R.    I.    Div.    of   Services,    One   Washington    Ave., 

Providence. 
HOLLOWAY,  Mrs.  Ethel  S.   (3) 

87  11th  St.,  Providence. 
PRINCE,  Mrs.  Evelyn  C.   (3) 

137  Glen  Dr.,  Warwick. 


WORDEN,  Mrs.  Helen  W.   (1) 
19  Moses   Brown  St.,  Providence. 


SOUTH   CAROLINA    (6) 

CROFT,  Rev.  A.  D.   (1) 

Pres.,    Assn.    o/t   Blind   of   S.    C,    1501    Confed- 
erate Ave.,  P.O.  Box  2,  Columbia. 

GAWLER,  Jack  R.    (2,  6) 

2530  Harrison  Rd.,  Columbia. 

HOPE,  Mrs.   Iris  Gibson 

2010  Heyward  St.,  Columbia. 

KOESTER,  Thomas  F.,  Jr.   (1) 
41   Pitt  St.,  Charleston. 

PAGE.  Dessie  D. 

S.  C.  Area  Trade  School,  Denmark. 
SCARBOROUGH,  Dorothy  C. 

1932  Dalloz  Rd.,  Columbia. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA   (U) 

AMAN,  Delbert  K.   (3) 

St.  Charles  Hotel,  Box  77,  Pierre. 

AUCH,  Arnold  (2) 

Service  t/t  Blind,  204  N.  Weber,  Sioax  Falls. 
♦HANSON,  Howard  H.    (1) 

417  W.  2nd  St.,  Pierre. 
HYDE,  Charles  Lee   (6) 

P.O.  Box  36,  Pierre,  57501. 
ILLIG,  Dr.  Karl  M. 

423  S.  Pierre  St.,  Pierre. 
KERSHNER.  Dr.  C.  M.   (6) 

Watson  Clinic,  Brookings. 
LARSEN,  Leroy  (2) 

S.  D.  Service  t/t  Blind.  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Pierre. 

MELHOFF,  Raymond 

116  S.  Lincoln,  Aberdeen. 
MOODIE,  John 

Homestake  Mining  Co.,  Lead. 
SIMONSON,  Rev.  Sterling  H.   (5) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Amer.   Lutheran   Church,   P.O.   Box 

713,  Sioux  Falls. 
WICK,  Dr.  Ralph 

810  Mountain  View,  Rapid  City. 


TENNESSEE    (42) 

*ALFORD.  Milton   (2) 

Dept.      Pub.     Welfare.     Div.      f/t     Blind, 
McCallie  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  37403. 

"ARMSTRONG.  Martha   (6) 

600  Sunset  Rd.,  Lookout  Mountain, 
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*ASHLEY,  Mrs.  J.  T.    (6) 

210  W.  Newberry  St.,  Chattanooga. 

BOYD,  Mrs.  Roberta 

Gibson  Co.  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  Trenton. 

BRANDON,  Mason   (1) 

Box  156,  Woodbury. 
CAMPBELL  &  PATTERSON,  Drs. 

600  W.  Main  Ave.,  Knoxville. 
CAMPBELL,  Ernest  E.   (4) 

1203  Laurel  Ave.,  Apt.  4,  Knoxville. 
COOK,  Mrs.  George   (6) 

Athens  Mattress  Co.,  Short  St.,  Athens. 

DOWDY.  Lloyd 

2381  Maple  Circle,  Humboldt. 
*FERRELL,  William  J. 

Supv.,  Rehab.  Serves,  f/t  Blind,  125  McCall  St.. 

Nashville  11. 
FILDERMAN,  Dr.  Irving  P. 

63  S.  Main  Bldg.,  Memphis. 

*FORD,  Dr.  A.  C.   (6) 

9025   Belvoir   Ave.,   Chattanooga. 

*FROST.  Hon.  Chester   (6) 

200  Woodbury,  Chattanooga,  37415. 

GRAY,  Mr.  Charley   (2) 

323  Walnut  St.,  Chattanooga. 
*HARTON.  Mrs.  Mary  E.    (3) 

Route  5,  Jackson. 
*HENNESSEE,  Linda  R. 

2300  Elmendorf  St.,  Chattanooga. 

ISLEY.  Edgar  L. 

3224  Clover  St.,  Kingsport. 

KING,  Gilbert  (6) 

254  N.  Crest  Rd.,  Chattanooga. 

LAWRENCE,  Dr.  G.  Allen   (6) 

637  Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Nashville. 
MacLEOD,  Earle  H.   (4.  5) 

1908  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville  5. 
McKEE,  Dr.  Thomas  P.   (6) 

207  E.  Watauga  Ave.,  Johnson  City  2. 
*MENUSKIN.  Annie   (6) 

P.O.  Box  535,  Chattanooga. 
*MILLER,  Harry 

Ft.  Wood  Apts.,  Chattanooga. 
♦MORRIS,  Mrs.  Maynie  Bess   (6) 
Obion. 
NATHAN,  Louis   (1) 

Main  at  Market,  Jackson. 
NICKS.  Roy  S. 

410  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Nashville,  37219. 
*ORRELL,  F.  W.   (6) 

5209  Alabama  Ave.,  Chattanooga. 
♦PATTEN.  Z.  Cratter   (6) 

406  N.  Palisades  Dr.,  Signal  Mountain. 
"PICKERING,  Eddie   (6) 
Boaz  St..  Athens. 
POTTS,  Dr.  J.  Manning  (3) 
1908  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville. 
*RIDGWAY,  Gladys   (3) 

P.O.  Box  535,  Chattanooga. 
ROBERTS.  William  H.,  M.D.   (1) 

2400  Mitchell  St.,  Humboldt. 
RUDDER.  Charles  S..  D.D.S. 

400  Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Knoxville. 
SALOMONE,  Gregory  J.,  D.D.S. 
400  Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Knoxville. 
♦SISKIN.  A.  Mose   (6) 

1214  E.  Dallas  Rd.,  Chattanooga. 

♦SISKIN.  Garrison   (6) 

639  Battery  PL,  Chattanooga. 

SMITH,  Dr.  Henry  Carroll   (6) 

637  Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Nashville. 

SMITH,  Miss  Lewell 
Rt.  2,  Michie. 

WARRICK,  James  C.    (3) 
3659  Kearney,  Memphis  11. 


WESTOVER,  Grover  W.,  Jr.   (2) 

Blind  Services  Sec,  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  214 

Crook  Bldg.,  Jackson. 
WILLIAMS,  John  W.,  Jr.   (2) 

65  N.  Belvedere,  Memphis. 
WILSON,  John   (6) 

207  E.  Watauga  Ave.,  Johnson  City. 


TEXAS    (32) 

ALSUP,  Lon  E.    (1) 

303  Leland.  Austin. 
BOWMAN,  B.  H.    (2) 

Lighthouse     f/t      Blind,    2229     E.    Yandell,     E! 

Paso,  79903. 
CARRICK,  Robert  W.   (1) 

P.O.  Box   13435,  Houston  19. 
COUNTS.  David   (3) 

P.O.  Box  247,  Kerrville. 
COUNTZ,  Mrs.  Agnes   (6) 

P.O.    Box    12325,    Capital    Sta.,    Austin,    78711. 
DAVIDSON,  Oscar  C.   (3) 

St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    2309    Tower    Life    Bldg., 

San  Antonio. 
FOSTER,  William  H.   (2) 

Rehab.    Counselor.    Texas    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind. 

216Vj  W.  Erwin  St..  Tyler. 
GREENE,  Randolph  H.    (2) 

St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    3810    29th    St.,    Lubbock, 

79410. 
LADE,  Mrs.  Lucie  D. 

Exec.   Dir.,   Dallas  Services  for  Blind  Children, 

3802  Cole  Ave.,  Dallas  4. 
LAWSON,  Billy  E.   (2) 

566  M&M  Bldg.,  Houston. 
PETERSON,   Peter  J.   (2) 

4818  Edith,  Corpus  Christi. 
♦RANKIN,  Mrs.  Sammie  K.   (3) 

700  S.   15th  St..  Waco. 
RIEDEL.  Mrs.  W.  A.   (6) 

3403-B  Glenview  Ave.,  Austin. 
RILEY.  Richard  R. 

1630  S.  Brownlee.  Rm.  205,  Corpus  Christi. 
RISLEY,  Burt  L.   (1) 

St.    Com.     f/t    Blind.     316     Sam     Houston     St.. 

Office  Bldg.,  Austin. 
ROBERTSON,  Frank   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Texas    Lions    League   for    Crippled 

Children,  Box  247,  Kerrville. 
♦ROUGAGNAC.  Mrs.  Geraldine  (1) 

Exec.   Dir..   Hpuston-Harris   Co.   Lighthouse  f/t 

Blind.  3530  W.  Dallas.  Houston. 
ROWSER,  Mrs.  Edwin  M.   (6) 

2100  Daisy  Ln.,  Fort  Worth. 
tSANDERFER,  W.  W.    (1) 

3530   W.   Dallas.   Houston    19. 

SCALES.  Nell 

3804-B  Ave.  G.  Austin. 
♦SHAFER.  Arthur   (3) 

2506  Malabar,  Tyler. 
SMITH.  Cecil  R.   (2,  1) 

2309  Tower  Life  Bldg.,  San  Antonio. 
SPARKMAN.  Lloyd   (1) 

Dir..  Soc.   Services.  Dallas  Co.  Assn.   f/t  Blind. 

4306  Capitol  Ave..  Dallas  4. 
♦TAYLOR.  Reginald   (6) 

P.O.  Box  342,  Columbus. 
♦THOMPSON,  Asher   (6) 

P.O.  Drawer  1710,  Lubbock. 
TIPPS,     A.  B.    (2) 

4304  Bellvue  Ave.,  Austin,  78756. 
WEBB,  Lillian  J.   (3) 

Supv.  of  Home  Teachers  &  Home  Industry,  St. 

Com.  f/t  Blind,  1809  N.  Congress,  Austin  1. 
WEBB,  Mrs.  Pat   (3) 

1526  Hicks  Ave.,  San  Antonio. 
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*WEBER.  Charles  O.,  Jr.   (1) 

Travis  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  2101  S.  Lamar,  Austin 

1.3. 
*WEBER.  Mrs.  Charles  O.,  Sr.   (1) 

Dir.,    Travis    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    2101    S.    Lamar, 

Austin  13. 
WILHITE,  G.  W.   (2) 

Supv..   St.   Com.    f/t   Blind,    316   St.    Oflf.    Bldg., 

Austin. 
YOUNG,  Mrs.  Julia   (2) 

2007  Keonig  Ln.,  Austin,  78756. 


UTAH    (7) 

*  ANDERSON.  Jesse  (.5) 

Mg.    Ed.,    Publications    f/t   Blind,   See.    f/t   Aid 

o/t  Sightless,  1164  21st  St.,  Ogden. 
•CARTER.  Grover  T. 

2966  Hartford  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
*PERRY.  Donald  W.   (1) 

.5936  S.  3rd.  E.,  Murray. 
SCHUURMAN,  Dirk,  Jr.   (2) 

114.5  S.  10  West,  Salt  Lake  City. 
SMITH,  Marvin  E.   (2) 

1665  Atkin  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
WHITTIER,  Mrs.  Doris  C.   (5) 

1471  E.  17th  South.  Salt  Lake  City,  84105. 
'YEAMAN,  Jack  M.   (1) 

Utah  Com.  f/t  Blind,  309  E.   First  South,  Salt 

Lake  City  11. 


VERMONT   (2) 

"COLE,  Virginia   (1) 

Upper  North  St.,  Montpelier. 
LYON,  Margaret  C.   (3) 
Main  St.,  Williston. 


VIRGINIA    (61) 

BARONE,  C.  Samuel   (4) 

Berkeley   Place   Apts.,   2200   Chalfont   Dr.,    Apt. 

23,  Richmond. 
BATES.  Harry  D.   (2) 

Va.     Com.     f/t     Visually     Handicapped,     3003 

Parkwood   Ave.,   Richmond,   21. 
♦BRANHAM,  Irene  E.   (3) 

618  Sparrow  Rd.,  Chesapeake.  23519. 
*BRAY.  Robert  S.   ("5) 

R.F.D.  2,  Herndon. 
BRYCE,  William  F.,  M.D.   (2) 

Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Richmond,  23219. 
BURRUSS,  F.  A.   (1) 

Field   Supv.,    Va.    Com.    f/t    Handicapped,    3003 

Parkwood   Ave.,   Richmond,  21. 
COLE,  Gladys   (3) 

405  Washington  St.,  Lynchburg. 
CONNOR,  Gordon  B..  Ed.D.   (1) 

1024  Terrace  Dr.,  Annandale. 
COPPAGE.  William  T.   H) 

Va.     Com.     f/t     Visually     Handicapped,     3003 

Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 
CRAIG.  E.  H.   (3) 

Box  81,  Staunton. 
CUNNINGHAM.  John  B.   (5) 

301  Seventh  St.,  Lynchburg. 
DAVIS.  Audrey  A.  (2) 

Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Park- 
wood  Ave.,  Richmond,  21. 
*DELBRIDGE,  Joseph  Billy  (\) 

2614  W.  Gary  St.,  Richmond  20. 
DENT.  Frances  B.  (2) 

P.O.  Box  2043,  Roanoke. 


DIAMOND,   Isabella  S.   (5) 

422  Underbill  PI.,  Alexandria. 
DIGGS,  Virginia   (3) 

3003  Parkwood  Ave..  Richmond  21. 
DUVALL.  Edward,  Jr.   (2) 

2809  N.  Underwood  St.,  Arlington. 
ENGLISH,  William  H.   (4) 

Va.  School  f/t  Blind,  Staunton. 
EPPS,  Mrs.  Helen  C.    (2) 

nil  N.  26th  St.,  Richmond. 
FIORINO,  John   (2) 

1011  Faye  St.,  Richmond, 
FUNK,  Garnett  W.   (2) 

Rt.   1,   Box  747-M,  Alexandria. 
GIANNINI,  William  J.   (2) 

U.S.V.A.,  P.O.  Box  5212,  Hampton,  23367. 
HAGLE,  Alfred  D.   (5) 

2608  Ridge  Road  Dr.,  Alexandria. 
HAINES,  Alice  (3) 

R.D.   1,  Box  403,  Fairfax. 
HAMILL.  Fred  B.   (2) 

3233  Kimball  Ter.,  Norfolk. 
HART,  Frank  B.,  Jr.   (2) 

2825  Hanes  Ave.,  Richmond,  23222. 
HOLLINGSWORTH,  Stephen  P. 

713  N.  Edison  St.,  Arlington. 
HUNT.  Joseph   (1) 

109  N.  George  Mason  Dr.,  Arlington  3. 
*INGRAM.  Eleanor  M.   (1) 

117  N.  Crenshaw  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 
*JACOBSON.  Jake   (6) 

414  New  Kirn  Bldg..  Portsmouth. 
*JACOBSON.  Mrs.  Jake  (6) 

302  Lake  Circle  Dr.,  Portsmouth. 
JOHNSON,  Hazel  Helen   (3) 

1118  Main  St.,  Danville. 
JONES,  Rupert  L.   (3) 

519  Avon  St.,  Charlottesville,  22901. 
JOYNER,  Gordon   (2) 

3212  Rosewood  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 
KING,  William  K.   (2) 

P.O.  Box  2,  Alexandria. 
KORB.  Alfred   (5) 

Gunston  Hall  Rd.,  Lorton. 
MARVEL,  Vernon  E.   (5) 

917  Floyd,  Richmond  20. 
MECREDY.  Mrs.  Evelyn  K.   (3) 

2429  Jefferson  St.,  S.W.,  Roanoke. 
PADRICK.  Ella  H.   (5) 

Route  1,  Giles  Co.,  Newport,  24128. 
PARKER,  William 

4675  Washington   Ave.,  Newport  News. 
tPEAY.  Edward  M.   (2) 

113  E.  Delray  Ave.,  Alexandria. 
REEDY,  Corbett   (I) 

Rt.  2.  Box  256-D,  Charlottesville. 
ROEBUCK,  R.  Everette  (4> 

Box  1013,  Roanoke,  24005. 
ROILGEN,  Felix  P. 

3043  Manning  St.,  Alexandria. 
SAUNDERS.  Lerov  F.   (2) 

P.O.  Box  259,  Charlottesville. 
«SrOTT.  Hugh   A.    (2) 

5113  Forest  Hill  Ave.,  Richmond. 
SESSIONS.  Eddie  (11 

1624  Sheldon  Dr.,  Alexandria. 
SEWARD,  Henry  C.   (2) 

Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Park- 
wood  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 

SMITH,  J.  Morrison   (2) 

4523  Crest  Ln.,  McLean,  Va. 

SMITH.  Solomon  J..  Jr.   (2) 
33  Dekalb  Ave.,  Portsmouth. 

STALNAKER.  Wade  O.   (2) 

9523  Newhall  Rd.,  Richmond  29. 
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THURSTON,  Edward  Wm.,  Jr.    (4) 
:>09  W.  Beverley  St.,  Staunton. 

•TRANT.  Mr.  Carroll  S.   (6) 

1280  N.  Inlynnview  Rd.,  Virginia  Beach,  234.54. 

WALLACE,  Mrs.  Sarah  V.   (3) 

3315  Coryell  Ln.,  Alexandria. 
WARD,  G.  A.    (1) 

3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 

WARD,  Roy  J.   (3) 

Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Park- 
wood    Ave.,    Richmond    21. 
*WATTS,  Lucian  Louis   (1) 

P.O.  Box  5393,  Richmond  20. 

WHEAT,  James  C,  Jr.   (1) 

c/o  J.   C.   Wheat  &  Co.,   P.   O.   Box    1357,   Rich- 
mond II. 

WIGGINS,  Joseph  Horace   (2) 

3010  Hungary  Spring  Rd.,  Richmond. 

WRIGHT,  Jarrell  L.    (2) 
3305  Jeter  Ave.,  Richmond. 

WRIGHT,  Keith  C.    (2) 

9209  Holbrook  Dr.,  Richmond  29. 


GRAVES,  Mrs.  Sue  H.   (4) 

Bo3E  656,  Cambellsport. 
HIRSCH,  Claude  W. 

Gen.    Mgr.,    Ind.    f/t   Blind,    3320    W.   Vliet  St. 

Milwaukee's. 
HOSKINS,  Leonard   (1) 

2691  N.  Lake  Dr.,  Milwaukee,  .53211. 
HUNT.  Richard  J.   (2) 

474  Woodside  Ter.,  Madison. 
KUMMEROW,  Andrew  H.   (3) 

3018  N.  Murray  Ave.,  Milwaukee  11. 
LOKEN,  Lester   (2) 

619  N.  Barstow  St.,  Eau  Claire. 
MIRON,  Omar  L.   (2) 

Box  336,  Green  Bay. 
RISTOW,  Gloria   (3)  

2385  N.  Lake  Dr.,  Milwaukee  11. 
STOUT,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.   (2) 

P.O.  Box  336,  City  Hall,  Green  Bay. 


WYOMING  (3) 


WASHINGTON    (11) 

BERHOW.   Byron   (4) 

P.O.  Box  186.5,  Vancouver. 
CROWLEY,  Genevieve   (3) 

Voc.  Rehab.- Counselor,  806  S.  Madison,  Tacoma 

6. 
ELMER,  Rudolph   (1)      - 

Exec.    Dir..    Seattle    Lighthouse    f/t    Blind,    131 

Elliott,  W.,  Seattle. 
tGREW,  Mrs.  Marion  H.   (4) 

Tacoma    Public    Schools    Program    for    Visually 

Handicapped,      2304       Bridgeport      Way      Rd., 

Tacoma  66. 
*HALE.  Fuller  R.   (6) 

2457  4th  St.,  W.,  Seattle. 
HOPPES.  Frank   (l) 

Wash.    Training    Center    for    Blind,    104     12th 

Ave.,  Seattle.  ... 

MYERS,  Isaac  L. 

8186   15th  St.,  S.W.,  Seattle.    ' 
OLSSEN.  Mrs.  Alice   (3) 

4408  S.  Ferdinand  St.,  Seattle  18. 
SADLER,  Arnold  (6) 

5250  Rainier  Ave.,  Seattle  18. 
SCOTT,  Mrs.  Winifred   (3) 

515  4th  Ave.,  Apt.  1,  Seattle,  98119. 
VAN  BUSKIRK,  A.  C.   (3) 

6853  19th  Ave.,  N.W.,  Seattle  15. 


WEST  VIRGINIA    (5) 

ASHWORTH,  E.  M. 

Voc.  Rehab.  Dept.,  Capitol  BJdg.,  Charleston  5. 

BRADY,  Jack  W.    (4) 

Schools  f/t  Deaf  &  Blind,  Romney. 
ELIKAN,  Ethel  Clare  (1) 

737  Market  St.,  Wheeling. 
O'CONNOR.  Murray   (2) 

101  13th  St.,  Parkersburg. 
RILEY,  John  G.    (2) 

6551/2  W.  Main  St.,  Clarksburg. 


WISCONSIN   CU) 

AWE,  Francis  F.    (2) 

4555  N.  45th  St., 'Milwaukee,  53218. 
DUMBLETON,  Philip' J.   (2) 

2647  N.  Maryland  Ave.,' Milwaukee  11-. 
FRYDA,  Paul  A.   (1)  '    'i  ■    '      '-   \ .' ■ 

3320  W.  Vliet  St.;  T\Tilwaiikeie  8.      '     ' 


ECKHARDT,  John 

Rt.  2,  Box  1340,  Cheyenne. 
GRABER,  Arnold   (4) 

126  N.  Iowa,  Casper. 
*SHUMWAY,  H.  Smith  (1) 

3012  Thomes,  Cheyenne. 


CANADA  (80) 

ALLEN,  C.  R.  K.  (4) 

Supt.,    Halifax   School   f/t   Blind,    5722   Univer- 
sity Ave.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

ARMSTRONG,  Stewart  E.   (4) 

Supt.,     Ontario    School     f/t    Blind,     Brantford, 
Ont. 
•BAKER.  Col.  E.   A.   (1) 

CNIB,    1929   Bayview    Ave.,   Toronto   17,    Ont. 

BELLINGER,  B.  R. 

Mgr.,     Catering     Dept.,     CNIB,     1929     Bayview 

Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
BOCIAN,  M. 

78  Glenvale  Blvd.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
»BOWER,  Philip  C.    (1) 

284  Grafton  St.,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 
BRAULT,  Alma   (3) 

36  Lawrence  St.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
BROWN,  E.  G.    (5) 

CNIB,    1929   Bayview   Ave.,   Toronto   17,   Ont. 

BURROWS,  Anne   (6) 

U043  83rd  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
CARLTON.  M.  J.   (2) 

Dir.,    Adjustment    Training,    CNIB,    1929    Bay- 
view  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
CARROLL,  Leo   (1) 

697  Colborne  St.,  Brantford,  Ont. 
CARUK,  J.  E.    (1) 

Pub.     Relations,     CNIB,     1929     Bayview     Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
CASEY.  Miiriel  (3) 

119  Cambridge  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
CLEMENTS,  Jack   (1) 

CNIB,  303  York  St.,  Sudbury,  Ont. 
CORLESS,  Peter   (1) 

Field     Secy.,     CNIB,     169     Borden     Ave..     N., 

Kitchener,  Ont. 
COTE,'  Yvonne  (3)  ' 

Supv.,     Social     &     Welfare     Serv.,     Que.    Div., 

CNIB,  1425  Crescent  St.,  Montreal,  Que'.. -■::   . 
COWAN,  Louise  (3') 

Supv.,    Home   Teaching    for   Ont... CNIB,   1929 

Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  IT,- Ont.   '  '      •  '      '— ' 
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CROMBIE,  Mrs.  Jean    (4) 

Home  Teacher,   Que.   Div.,   CNIB,   Apt.   3.   4560 
St.  Catherine  St.,  W.,  Montreal,  Que. 

CYPIHOT,  Jeanne  (4) 

3779  Maplewood  Ave.,  Montreal  26,  Que. 

DAWSON,  Christena   (3) 

CNIB,     1291/2     Hunter    St.,     W.,     Peterborough, 

Ont. 
DOYON,  Paul   (4) 

5433     Ave.     Brodeur,     Notra-Dame     de     Grace, 

Montreal  28,  Que. 
•EDMONDSON.  Stanley  D.   (1) 

12010  Jasper  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

•EVANS,  Stanley  J.   (1) 

1031  Portage  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
FERGUSON.  Donald  R.    (1) 

Asst.  Field  Secy.,  8  Essa  Rd.,  Barrie,  Ont. 
•FLINN,  Frank  H.   (1) 

172  Almon  St..  Halifax,  N.  S. 
GUILLEMETTE,  Father  J.  L.   (5) 

Dir.,    Societe    Amicale    Des    Aveugles,    4651    St. 

Denis,  Montreal,  Que. 
HATTON,  David  (1) 

Field   Secy.,   CNIB,    1929   Bay  view   Ave..   Toron- 
to 17,  Ont. 
HENRY,  H.  W.   (1) 

Field  Secy.,  CNIB,  230  Strabane  Ave.,  Windsor, 

Ont. 
HILL,  R.  J.   (1) 

Asst.    Supt..    Maritime   Div.,   CNIB,    172    Almon 

St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
HOUSTON,   Dorothy   A.    (1) 

Registrar,    CNIB,    1929    Bayview    Ave.,   Toronto 

17,  Ont. 
HUNTER.  I.  L.   (1) 

Field  Seety.,  CNIB,  102   Pih  St.,  Cornwall.  Ont. 
JOHNSTON.  J.  D.   (1) 

Exec.   Off.,   CNIB.   1929   Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto 

17.  Ont. 
JONES,  W.  L.    (6) 

Field  Secy.,  118  Highfield  St.,  Moncton.  N.  B. 
KEAGEY,  Joan   (3) 

Supv.,    Welfare    Serv.     for    Ont.,     CNIB,     1929 

Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
KNECHTEL.  Max  U.   (1) 

Field     Secy.,     CNIB,     211     Queenston     St.,     St. 

Catharines,  Ont. 
LAND,  Harry  W.   (2) 

Ind.  Placement  Off..  CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
LAURIER,  Father  Wilfrid   (1) 

Dir.,  Louis  Braille  Inst.,  1255  Beauregard  Ave., 

Jacques-Cartier,  Chambly,  Que. 

LAWSON,  W.  K.    (1) 

Field  Secy.,   CNIB.   1686   Main   St..   W..   Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

LEMARQUAND,  J.  M.  (1) 

609  Boughton  St.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

*LEWIS.  Joseph   (1) 

350  E.  36th  Ave.,  Vancouver.  B.  C. 

MacKINNON.  Alexandra   (3) 

Home   Teacher,    CNIB,    6126    Almon    St..    Hali- 
fax, N.  S. 

MacNAUGHTON,  J.  A.   (1) 

Field     Secy.,     CNIB,     406     16th     Ave.,     N.W., 
Calgary,  Alta. 

McCALLUM.  D.  I.    (1) 

Asst.  Field  Secy.,  466  Union  St..  W.,  Kingston, 
Ont. 

McCLINTOCK,  L.  A.   (1) 

Supv..    Field    Services,    Que.    Div..    CNIB.    1425 
Crescent  St.,  Montreal  25,  Que. 

*MAGILL,  Arthur  N.    (1) 

Mgr.   Dir.,   CNIB,    1929   Bayview   Ave.,   Toronto 
17.  Ont. 

*MARGISON,  Merton   (1) 

1660  Manawagonish  Rd.,  Lancaster,  N.  B. 


MARTIN,  Mrs.  Margaret   (3) 

Home     Teacher.     CNIB.     1929     Bayview     Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
MEILLEUR.  Mrs.  A.  R.   (3) 

Secy.,     Societe     Amicale     Des     Aveugles,     4651 

St.  Denis,  Montreal,  Que. 
MEILLEUR,  Henri  A.    ll) 

Dir.     Adm.,     Societe     Amicale     Des     Aveugles, 

4651  St.  Denis,  Montreal,  Que. 
•MILTON.  W.  E.   (1) 

Supt.,    CNIB,     Que.     Div.,     1425     Crescent    St., 

Montreal,  Que. 
•MUNN,  Rev.  Daniel  J.   (6) 

238  Scarborough  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alta. 
*MUNN,  Mrs.  D.  J.    (6) 

238  Scarborough  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alta. 

MURDOCK,  W.  L.  (1) 

Asst.  Field  Secy.,  CNIB,  96  Ridout  St.,  London, 

Ont. 
NEAL,  George  P.  (1) 

Exec.   Secy..   Can.  Council  f/t  Blind,  96   Ridout 

St.,  S.,  London,  Ont. 

NICOL,  J.  R.   (6) 

Soc.   Serv.   Worker,   CNIB,    1929   Bayview   Ave., 
Toronto    17,    Ont. 

O'NEILL,  Paul   (1) 

Dir.  Pub.  Relations,  CNIB,   1929  Bayview  Ave., 

Toronto    17,    Ont. 
PADDEN,  R.    (1) 

Field    Secy..     CNIB,     1291/2     Hunter    St.,    W., 

Peterborough,  Ont. 
PATRICK,  George   (1) 

Field   Secy.,    CNIB,    390   O'Connor   St.,    Ottawa, 

Ont. 

PHILPOTT,  Emily   (3) 

Home  Teacher,  CNIB,  8  Essa  Rd.,  Barrie,  Ont. 

PHILPOTT,  Ernest   (1) 

Asst.    Field    Secy..    CNIB,    1686    Main    St.,    W., 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

•PURSE.  Ross  C.    (1) 

CNIB,  350  E.  36th  Ave.,  Vancouver  15,  B.  C. 

•ROBINSON,  Capt.  M.  C.    (1) 

Nat'l.    Dir.,    W     Can.,    CNIB,    350    E.    36th    St., 
Vancouver   15,    B.    C. 

ROBITAILLE,  Robert  (4) 

Music    Trans.    Specialist,    CNIB,    1425    Crescent 
Ave.,  Montreal,  Que. 

RUSK,  J.  J.    (1) 

Exec.   Off.,   CNIB,  316  4th  Ave..  N..  Saskatoon. 
Sask. 

SAUNDERS.  Dr.  S.  A.   (2) 

Dir..  Voc.  Guidance.  CNIB,   1929  Bayview  Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
SIMPSON,  Mrs.  Edith   (1) 

Natl.    Music    Consultant,    CNIB.    1929    Bayview 

Ave..  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

SMITH,  J.  C.   (1) 

Treas.,   CNIB,    1929   Bayview   Ave.,   Toronto  17, 
Ont. 

SPARKS,  A.  W.   (1) 

Supv.,     Field     Services,     CNIB,     1929     Bayview 
Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

STANLEY,  W.   (1) 

Ont.  Field  Services.  CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave., 
Toronto  17,  Ont. 

•STOREY,  Robert  L.   (1) 

1  Military  Rd.,  St.  John's,  Nfld. 

STRONG.  Douglas   (2) 

Natl.    Dir.,    Ind.    Stands    &    Cafetering,    CNIB, 
1929  Bayview  Ave..  Toronto  17.  Ont. 

THOMSON,  Isabel  M.   (3) 

Home    Teacher.    CNIB,    169    Borden    Ave.,    N., 
Kitchener,  Ont. 

TIMMINS,  P.  I.   (11 

Field   Secy.,   CNIB.    466   Union   St..   W.,   Kings- 
ton, Ont 


MEMBERSHIP  ROSTER 


TREMBLAY,  Fernande   (4) 

Supv.,    Home    Teacher,    CNIB,    1425    Crescent 

St.,  Montreal,  Que. 
TREVELYAN,  T.  W.   (6) 

Rec.  Dir.,   CNIB,   1929   Bayview   Ave..   Toronto 

17,  Ont. 
UMEHARA,  Millie  (3) 

Home     Teacher,     CNIB,     1929     Bayview     Ave.. 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
WEIR,  Arthur  V.   (1) 

Gen.  Mgr.,  CNIB,   1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto 

17,  Ont. 
WHEELER.  E.  F.   (1) 

Field  Secy.,  CNIB,  83  Britannia  Ave.,  London, 

Ont. 
WILLIAMSON,  L.  G.   (2) 

Natl.   Dir.,   Employment,   CNIB,    1929   Bayview 

Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
WORTS,  Grace  (1) 

Asst.   to  Mg.  Dir.,   CNIB,   1929   Bayview   Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 


AUSTRALIA   (1) 


JEFFREY,  Hugh   (7) 

809  High  St.,  East  Kew,  E.  S.,  Victoria. 


COLUMBIA   (1) 


Pradilla,  Hermando  (1) 
20275  Z  2.  Bogota.  D.  F. 


MEXICO   (1) 

COVO,  Ruth  (1) 

Guanajuato  232,  Mexico  7,  D.  F. 


PERU   (1) 

SAENZ,  Dr.  Luis  N.  (1) 

Hospital  De  Policia,  Apartado  1424,  Lima. 


AGENCY  AND  CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS 

1964 


Adult  Blind   Home  and   Association   for   the   Blind,   3289   Grove   Street,   Denver, 
Colorado  80211 

Albany  Association  of  the  Blind,  301  Washington  Avenue,  Albany,  New  York 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West  l6th  Street,  New  York  11,  New 
York 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,   1839   Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville, 
Kentucky  40206 

Association  for  the  Blind  of  Rochester  and  Monroe  County,  Inc.,  439  Monroe  Avenue, 
Rochester,  New  York  14607 

Blind  Industries  Workers  Association  of  New  York  State,  Inc.,  1072  Bergen  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11216 

Blind  Work  Association  Inc.,  18  Court  Street,  Binghamton,  New  York 

Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Inc.,  295  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  741   North  Vermont   Avenue,  Los   Angeles   29, 
California 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  and  Children's  Aid  Society,  285   Schermerhorn 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11217 

Canadian  National   Institute   for   the   Blind,    1929   Bayview   Avenue,   Toronto    17, 
Ontario,  Canada 

Christian  Record  Braille  Foundation,  Inc.,  4444  South  52nd  Street,  Lincoln  6,  Nebraska 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind,  1548  Central  Parkway,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  1958  East  93rd  Street,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 

Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  2021   l4th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  9, 
D.C 

Columbus  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  1393  North  High  Street,  Columbus  1,  Ohio 

Dallas  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  4306  Capitol  Avenue,  Dallas,  Texas  75204 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  305  West  8th  Street,  Wilmington  1,  Delaware 
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Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Commission  for  the  Blind,  112  State  Street,  Albany, 
New  York 

Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Division  for  the  Blind,  128  State  Street,  Montpelier, 
Vermont 

Division  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  4065,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana 

Duluth  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  16  West  First  Street,  Duluth,  Minnesota 

Elmira  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  719  Lake  Street,  Elmira,  New  York 

Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  4l6  South  Tampania,  Tampa  1,  Florida 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Dayton,  Inc.,  201  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402 

Greater  Pittsburgh  Guild  for  the  Blind,  5231  Centre  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  1200,  San  Rafael,  California 

Guide  Dog  Foundation   for   the  Blind,    109-19 — 72nd   Avenue,  Forest   Hills,  New 
York  11375 

Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and   the  Blind,   l4th   Avenue  and   Main   Street, 
Gooding,  Idaho 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 

Industries  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  3320  West  Vliet  Street,  Milwaukee  8,  Wisconsin 

Industries  for  the  Blind  of  New  York  State,  Inc.,  288  Old  Country  Road,  Mineola, 
Long  Island,  New  York 

Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  1880  Broadway,  New  York  23,  New  York 

Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind,  221st  Street  and  Paulding  Avenue,  Bronx  69,  New 
York 

Massachusetts  Association   for  the  Adult  Blind,  41   Mt.  Vernon   Street,  Boston   8, 
Massachusetts 

Mecklenburg  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  704  Louise  Avenue,  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina 

Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  1401  Ash  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan  48208 

Mount  Carmel  Guild,  99  Central  Avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey  07102 

National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,   1120  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  36, 
New  York 

New  Orleans  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  123  State  Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
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New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Ill  East  59th  Street,  New  York  22,  New 
York 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  New  York 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  2843  Front  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  175  North  Beacon  Street,  Watertown  72,  Massachusetts 

Pilot  Dogs,  Inc.,  625  West  Town  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43222 

Portsmouth  Lions  Club,  314  Lake  Circle  Drive,  Portsmouth,  Virginia 

Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  121  East  58th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10022 

Rhode  Island  Association  for  the  Blind,  39  Arcade  Building,  Providence  3,  Rhode 
Island 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Social  Center  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  604  University  Street,  Seattle  1,  Washington 

State  of  Hawaii,  Social  Services  Program  Development,  P.O.   Box   339,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

Tri-County  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  2336  North  Third 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Utah  State  Library  Division  for  the  Blind,  1488  South  State  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  15, 
Utah 

Virginia    Commission    for    the    Visually    Handicapped,    3003    Parkwood    Avenue, 
Richmond  21,  Virginia 

Volunteer   Services    for   the   Blind,   Inc.,    332    South    13th    Street,    Philadelphia    7, 
Pennsylvania 

Western    Pennsylvania   School    for    Blind    Children,    Bayard    at    Bellefield    Avenue, 
Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia  Department  of  Welfare,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind,  154  East  23rd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10010 


OFFICERS,  BOARD  MEMBERS,  ASSOCIATION 
REPRESENTATIVES,  AND  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 

1964-1965 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Ph.D.,  Washington,  D.C President 

Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D.,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  President-elect 

George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey  Secretary 

Mrs.  Sidney  E.  Pollack,  New  York,  New  York  Treasurer 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Louisville,  Kentucky  Immediate  Past  President 

Mary  K.  Bauman,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Board  Member 

Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.C Board  Member 

Gordon  B.  Connor,  Ed.D.,  Washington,  D.C Executive  Secretary 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Term  Expires  1965 


Judge  C.  C.  Gates,  Jr.,  Burlington,  N.  C. 
Arthur  J.  Johnson,  Washington,  D.C. 


Harold  Richterman,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Roy  J.  Ward,  Richmond,  Va. 


Cleo  B.  Dolan,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
W.  E.  Milton,  Montreal,  Que. 


Term  Expires  1966 


Donald  W.  Perry,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  Washington.  D.C. 


Term  Expires  1967 


M.  Robert  Barnett,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mary  K.  Bauman,  Philadephia,  Pa. 


Herbert  R.  Brown,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Russell  C.  Williams,  Washington,  D.C. 


INTEREST  GROUP  OFFICERS* 


Group 

Chairman 

Secretary 

Program  Representative 

1 

Floyd  Cargill 

Donald  W.  Perry 

Floyd  Cargill 

2 

Herbert  R.  Brown 

Carl  Johnson 

Both 

3 

Edmund  L.  Bird 

Ruth  E.  Williams 

Bruce  McKenzie 

4 

Frank  Johns,  Jr. 

Kenneth  W.  Stevenson 

J.  E.  Chiles 

5 

C.  G.  Cross 

Hazel  MaflFet 

Kenneth  Jernigan 

6 

Fuller  R.  Hale 

Helen  Scherer 

Maurice  Case,  Ed.D. 

7 

Stanley  Wartenberg 

Margaret  Butow 

Stanley  Wartenberg 

'See  page  51  for  identification  of  interest  groups. 
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ASSOCIATION  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  COMMITTEES 

MEMBERS  OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  WORLD  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  WELFARE 

OR  THE  BLIND 

Gordon  B.  Connor,  Ed.D.  Marjorie  S.  Hooper 

AAWB  AWARDS  COMMITTEE 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Chairman 
Past  President  Members  Association  Members 

Jake  Jacobson;  H.  A.  Wood  William  F.  Gallagher;  George  A.  Magers 

AAWB-AAIB  BRAILLE  AUTHORITY 
(Appointed  jointly  by  Presidents  of  AAWB  and  AAIB) 

Btrnard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman;   Maxine  B.   Dorf,   Co-Chairman; 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary-Treasurer 


EDITORIAL  BOARD 

Douglas  Cc  MacFarland,  Ph.D.,  Chairman;  M.  Robert  Barnett;  Mary  K.  Bauman; 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper;  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.;  C.  H.  Patterson,  Ph.D.; 

Norman  M.  Yoder.  Ph.D. 


ETHICS  COMMITTEE 

(Elected  by  the  Membership  of  the  Association) 

Britt  L.  Green,  Chairman;  William  E.  Ferrell;  William  O.  McGill; 
McAllister  Upshaw;  Arthur  L.  Voorhees 

COMMITTEE  ON  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

Donald  Blasch,  Chairman;  Louise  Cowan;   Thomas   Gilmartin; 
Alvin  Roberts;  Roy  J.  Ward 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Irvin  P.  Schloss,  Chairman;  George  E.  Keane,  Co-Chairman;  Jesse  Anderson;  M.  Robert  Barnett; 

W.  Harold  Bleakley;  Robert  S.  Bray;  Finis  E.  Davis;  Cleo  B.  Dolan;  Dean  C.  Duffield; 

William  F.  Gallagher;  Robert  Goodpasture;  Marjorie  S.  Hooper;   Lee  A.  Iverson; 

Roy  Kumpe;  William  O.   McGill;   Murdock  Martin;   David   Mendelson; 

Egbert  N.  Peeler;  C.  Stanley  Potter;  Louis  H.   Rives,  Jr.;   Feme  K.   Root; 

Everett  E.  Wilcox,  Ed.D.;  Russell  C.  Williams;  J.  M.  Woolly;  Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Harold   Richterman,   Chairman;    Roy   Kumpe,   Co-Chairman; 

William  F.  Gallagher;  Arthur  N.  Magill;  R.  D.  Mendelson; 

John  B.  Parsons;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  LL.D.;  Louis  Vieceli 
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NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 
Fuller  R.  Hale,  Chairman;  Howard  T.  Jones;  Paul  C.  O'Neill 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Chairman;  Mary  K.  Bauman;  Cleo  B.  Dolan; 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  W.  E.  Milton 

PAST-PRESIDENTS'  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper;  Jake  Jacobson;  H.  A.  Wood;  Hulen  C.  Walker;  Joseph  F.  Clunk; 

Captain  M.  C.   Robinson.  M.B.E.,  LL.D.;   Roy  Kumpe;   Francis   B.   lerardi; 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  LL.D.;  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  Croix  de  Guerre,  N.Sc,  LL.D.; 

L.  L.  Watts;  George  F.  Meyer;  Calvin  S.  Glover 

PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 

Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D.,  Chairman;  Mary  K.  Bauman;  Edmund  L.  Bird;  Robert  S.  Bray; 

William  V.  Bridges;  Herbert  R.  Brown;  Floyd  Cargill;  Maurice  Case,  Ed.D.;  J.  E.  Chiles; 

Isabella  S.  Diamond;  Cleo  B.  Dolan;  William  F.  Gallagher;  Alexander  F.  Handel; 

Howard  H.  Hanson;  Marjorie  S.  Hooper;  Douglas  Inkster;  Kenneth  Jernigan; 

Carl  Johnson;  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.;  Bruce  McKenzie;  W.  E.  Milton; 

Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.;  Winfield  S.  Rumsey;  Irvin  P.  Schloss;  Henry  Seward; 

Claude  Tynar;  Gertrude  L.  Ulshafer;   Stanley  Wartenberg; 

Robert  H.  Whitstock;  Russell  Williams 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

William  T.  Coppage,  Chairman;  Arthur  N.  Magill;  Charles  G.  Ritter; 
Irvin  P.  Schloss;  Braxton  Tatum 
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of  Workers 

for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(Denver  Hilton  Hotel,  Denver,  Colorado,  July  25-29,  1965) 


ASSOCIATION  HEADQUARTERS 

1511  K  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C  20005 


OFFICERS,  BOARD  MEMBERS,  ASSOCIATION 
REPRESENTATIVES,  AND  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 

1964-1965 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Douglas  C.  MacFarknd,  Ph.D.,  Washington,  D.C.f  President 

Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D.,  Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania  President-elect 

George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey  Secretary 

Mrs.  Sidney  E.  Pollack,  New  York,  New  York  treasurer 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Louisville,  Kentucky  Immediate  Past  President 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Board  Member 

Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.C Board  Member 

Alvin  V.  Zeiset,  Washington,  D.C.J  Executive  Secretary 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Term  Expires  1965 
Judge  C.  C.  Cates,  Jr.,  Burlington,  N.  C.  Harold  Richterman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  Arthur  Johnson,  Washington,  D.C.  Roy  J.  Ward,  Richmond,  Va. 


Cleo  B.  Dolan,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
W.  E.  Milton.,  Montreal,  Que. 


Term  Expires  1966 

Donald  W.  Perry,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Term  Expires  1967 


M.  Robert  Barnett,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Herbert  R.  Brown,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Russell  C.  Williams,  Washington,  D.C 


Group         Chairman 


1  Floyd  Cargill 

2  Herbert  R.  Brown 

3  Edmund  L.  Bird 

4  Frank  Johns,  Jr. 

5  C.  G.  Cross 

6  Fuller  R.  Hale 

7  Stanley  Wartenberg 
8 

9  Rodney  J.  Kossick 


INTEREST  GROUP  OFFICERS* 

Secretary 

Donald  W.  Perry 
Carl  A.  Johnson 
Ruth  E.  Williams 
Kenneth  W.  Stevenson 
Hazel  V.  Maffet 
Helen  Scherer 
Margaret  Butow 
(Not  organized) 


Program  Representative 

Floyd  Cargill 

Both 

Bruce  McKenzie 

J.  E.  Chiles 

Kenneth  Jernigan 

Maurice  Case,  Ed.D. 

Stanley  Wartenberg 


*See  Page  48  for  identification  of  interest  groups. 

fBecause  of  the  serious  illness  of  President  MacFarland,  Dr.  Norman  M.  Yoder,  President-Elect,  presided  at  the 

Convention  in  Denver. 
tMr.    Zeiset   was   appointed   Executive   Secretary,   effective   July    1,    1965,    to   replace  Dr.    Gordon   B.    Connor, 

resigned. 
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MEMBERS  OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  WORLD  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  WELFARE 

OF  THE  BLIND 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper  Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D. 

AAWB  AWARDS  COMMITTEE 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Chairman 
Past  President  Members  Association  Members 

Jake  Jacobson;  H.  A.  Wood  William  F.  Gallagher;  George  A.  Magers 


AAWB-AAIB  BRAILLE  AUTHORITY 
(Appointed  jointly  by  Presidents  of  AAWB  and  AAIB) 

Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman;  Maxine  B.  Dorf,  Co-Chairman; 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary -Treasurer 

EDITORIAL  BOARD 

Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Ph.D.,  Chairman;  M.  Robert  Barnett;  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman; 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper;  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.;  C.  H.  Patterson,  Ph.D.; 

Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D. 

Isabella  S.  Diamond,  Principal  Staff  Consultant 

Warren  Bledsoe,  Lee  Johnson,  Robert  S.  Remer,  Consultants 


ETHICS  COMMITTEE 

( Elected  by  the  Membership  of  the  Association ) 

Britt  L.  Green,  Chairman;  William  E.  Ferrell;  William  O.  McGill; 
McAllister  Upshaw;  Arthur  L.  Voorhees 


COMMITTEE  ON  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

Donald  Blasch,  Chairman;   Louise  Cowan,  Thomas   Gilmartin; 
Alvin  Roberts;  Roy  J.  Ward 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Irvin  P.  Schloss,  Chairman;  George  E.  Keane,  Co-Chairman;  Jesse  Anderson;  M.  Robert  Barnett; 

W.  Harold  Bleakley;  Robert  S.  Bray;  Finis  E.  Davis;  Cleo  B.  Dolan;  Dean  C.  Duffield; 

William  F.  Gallagher;  Robert  Goodpasture;  Marjorie  S.  Hooper;   Lee  A.  Iverson; 

Roy  Kumpe;  William  O.  McGill;  Murdock  Martin;  David  Mendelson; 

Egbert  N.  Peeler;  C.  Stanley  Potter;  Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Feme  K.  Root; 

Everett  E.  Wilcox,  Ed.D.;  Russell  C.  Williams;  J  M.  Woolly;  Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Harold  Richterman,  Chairman;  Roy  Kumpe,  Co-Chairman; 

William  F.  Gallagher;  Arthur  N.  Magill;  D.  R.  Mendelson; 

John  B.  Parsons;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  LL.D.;  Louis  Vieceli 


NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 
Fuller  R.  Hale,  Chakman;  Howard  T.  Jones;  Paul  C.  O'Neill 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Baurnan;  Cleo  B.  Dolan; 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper;  W.  E.  Milton 

PAST-PRESIDENTS'  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper;  Jake  Jacobson;  H.  A.  Wood;  Hulen  C.  Walker;  Joseph  F.  Clunk; 

Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  LL.D.;  Roy  Kumpe,  Francis  B.  lerardi; 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  LL.D.;  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  Croix  de  Guerre,  N.Sc,  LL.D.; 
L.  L.  Watts;  George  F.  Meyer 

PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 

Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D.,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman;  Edmund  L.  Bird;  Robert  S.  Bray; 

Herbert  R.  Brown;  Floyd  Cargill;  Maurice  Case,  Ed.D.;  J.  E.  Chiles;  Isabella  S.  Diamond; 

Cleo  B.  Dolan;  William  F.  Gallagher;  Alexander  F.  Handel;  Howard  H.  Hanson; 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper;  Douglas  Inkster;  Kenneth  Jernigan;  Carl  Johnson; 

Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.;  Bruce  McKenzie;  W.  E.  Milton;  Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.; 

Irvin  P.  Schloss;  Henry  Seward;   Claude  C.  Tynar;   Gertrude   L.   Ulshafer; 
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RETROSPECT  —  THE  HIGHWAY  TO  THE  FUTURE 


Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Ph.D.,  President,  AAWB 

Chief,  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Washington,  D.C. 


What  is  the  story  of  work  for  the  blind  as 
we  look  back?  How  can  we  tell  it  to  our- 
selves in  a  capsule?  How,  if  he  focused  on 
it,  would  one  of  the  major  historians  go  about 
drawing  out  significant  major  events  and  de- 
tails— such  men,  for  example,  as  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee  or  Sir  Isaiah  Berlin?  Would  one  of  them 
give  us  three  lines?  Six?  Perhaps  a  whole 
page  out  of  a  thousand?  An  Englishman,  a 
different  kind  of  an  historian,  Henry  J.  Wagg, 
has  compiled  a  book  entitled  "A  Chronologi- 
cal Survey  of  Work  for  the  Blind"  which 
starts  at  the  4th  Century  and  in  its  supple- 
ment comes  up  to  1951.  Its  first  page  con- 
tains six  entries  covering  800  years — all  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  founding  of  special  hospices 
for  the  blind.  The  last  of  these  is  what  might 
be  called  the  first  permanent  instituion  for  the 
blind  in  the  world — the  Quinze-Vingt  in  Paris. 

There  was  a  time  when  you  could  always 
be  sure  that  an  historical  approach  to  any 
subject  means  your  audience  was  more  or  less 
meditating  on  an  old  saying  that  "history  re- 
peats itself,"  but  then  Churchill  added,  "noth- 
ing ever  happens  twice  in  quite  the  same  way." 
Each  of  us  has  his  own  way  of  dealing  with 
this  disappointing  and  disturbing  addition  to 
an  old  saw.  But,  in  general,  there  are  two 
broad  schools  of  thought  composed,  on  one 
hand,  of  those  who  want  to  know  more  or 
less  about  what  has  happened  to  bring  us 
where  we  are,  and  another  group  who  are 
bored,  impatient,  and  irked  with  nearly  every 
form  of  recapitulation,  thinking  it  is  the  great- 
est possible  hindrance  to  progress. 


The  radical  who  does  the  supposedly  impos- 
sible because  his  ignorance  amounts  to  a  lack 
of  prejudice  may  annoy  us  a  little,  but  he  is 
apt  to  be  forgiven  as  well  as  remembered. 
He  makes  very  good  copy  in  the  newspapers 
— indeed,  to  a  degree  that  makes  us  forget 
how  much  he  unconsciously  depends  on  a  slow 
build-up  of  information  piece  by  piece  by 
those  who  do  take  the  trouble  to  get  the  story 
on  a  certain  subject,  assemble  it,  disassemble 
it,  rearrange  this  factor  or  the  other,  and  who 
by  this  process  get  rid  of  impediments  and 
remove  them  from  the  scene  before  the  radi- 
cal arrives.  As  an  example,  the  training  of 
dogs  to  guide  blind  persons  was  suggested 
early  in  the  1800's  but  won  no  advocates  un- 
til a  century  later  after  considerable  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  breeding  and  training 
of  dogs.  Again  and  again  the  classic,  or  his- 
toric, approach  to  human  problems  is  what 
carries  the  major  load  of  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion, whether  in  science  or  the  arts,  and  some 
of  us  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  have 
been  trying  to  put  a  little  more  conscious 
emphasis  on  this  method. 

During  World  War  II,  we  encountered  a 
number  of  enthusiasts,  especially  in  the  re- 
search field,  who  took  what  someone  has  called 
""the  quasi-pristine  approach"  to  the  field.  This 
approach  might  well  have  summed  itself  up  in 
the  words,  ""Don't  tell  me  what  you  know;  I 
don't  want  to  be  confused  by  the  facts,  and 
you  will  spoil  my  guessing."  Very  popular 
in  the  rush  of  getting  ready  for  a  war  after  it 
had  started!     Neither  in  our  field   nor  any 
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Other  was  the  yield  from  this  sporting  scien- 
tific proposition  what  it  promised.  Without 
being  exactly  disillusioned,  we  found  ourselves 
left  with  a  good  many  problems  still  on  our 
hands  to  be  dealt  with  along  classic  lines. 
And  at  the  heart  of  this  discovery  was  the  fact 
that  blindness  is  largely  a  personal  problem, 
with  grave  social  and  economic  overtones, 
which  is  very  difficult  to  solve  by  any  one 
specific  technique   of   mechanical   engineering. 

It  is  no  accident  that  a  golden  age  of  work 
for  the  blind  was  spawned  under  the  domina- 
tion of  a  born  social  genius,  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe.  In  this  year's  AAWB  Annual,  BLIND- 
NESS 1965,  we  are  publicizing  the  most  im- 
portant single  item  of  literature  to  come  from 
his  pen.  Its  stable  name  among  old-timers 
was  "The  Batavia  Address,"  because  it  was 
delivered  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of 
the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Its  analysis  of  our  problems  is  outstanding.  It 
is  a  matter  of  some  interest  that  in  going 
through  the  processes  of  reprinting,  it  drew 
that  rarest  of  compliments,  a  favorable  remark 
from  the  printer.  With  Samuel  Howe  the 
problem  is  not  that  his  "ghost"  is  out-of-date, 
but  rather  that  it  is  almost  too  strong  to  live 
with,  as  he  was  himself  on  occasion.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  will  read  his  particular 
article  in  BLINDNESS  1965,  even  though  it  is 
three  times  as  long  as  the  others.  However,  I 
should  like  to  taek  the  liberty  of  quoting  one 
passage  which  is  close  to  prophetic  with  its 
insight  and  foreshadowing  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  20th  Century,  as  well  as  solutions 
to  them  which  have  been  found.  Howe  took 
up  that  very  difficult  subject  of  whether  a  per- 
son would  be  better  off  blind  or  deaf,  a  profit- 
less subject  for  discussion  by  anyone  but  a 
genius.  This  is  the  lane  down  which  he  takes 
us: 

He  begins  by  pointing  out  that 

"The  choice  which  would  be  made  between 
the  two  handicaps  would  be  in  some  measure 
a  test  of  the  extent  to  which  the  spirit  of 
altruism  had  pervaded  the  communiy  in  which 
he  lives." 

Then  he  says, 

"If  society  practically  recognizes  the  right  of 
every  one  to  a  share  of  labor  and  of  its  profits; 
if  its  spirit  is  that  of  human  brotherhood;  of 
mutual  cooperation,  aid  and  assistance, — then 


a  man  would  choose  the  lesser  evil, — that 
which  affects  mostly  the  body,  and  impairs  not 
the  higher  nature;  he  would  prefer  to  be  blind. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lives  is  that  of  selfish  competition 
and  antagonism;  if  the  man  has  himself  and 
his  family  to  support,  and  if  he  must  stand  or 
fall  solely  by  his  own  strength  or  weakness, 
— if  brotherhood  means  only  kith  and  kin,  — 
then  he  might  accept  the  other  evil,  for  that 
would  apparently  leave  a  better  chance  of 
earning  his  living." 

Henry  Adams  and  most  other  socially- 
minded  historians  seem  to  agree  that  at  the 
time  Howe  came  to  old  age  and  death,  Ameri- 
can civilization  was  just  about  to  enter  its  most 
fiercely  competitive  and  ruthless  phase,  for 
which  even  the  greatest  devotees  of  competi- 
tion have  subsequently  apologized.  If  retro- 
spect is  useful,  we  should  be  able  to  see  that 
this  in  part  accounts  for  some  of  the  deep  and 
bitter  disillusionment  expressed  through  the 
earlier  part  of  this  Century  by  many  leaders 
of  the  blind. 

While  acknowledging  the  genius  of  Dr. 
Howe  we  can  still  wonder  at  a  certain  inno- 
cence with  which  he  resisted  efforts  to  involve 
him  in  anything  resembling  what  we  know 
now  as  vocational  placement.  Toward  this 
with  the  best  intentions  he  put  up  a  firm  wall 
of  resistance  in  all  sincerity.  And  such  was 
his  influence  that  he  took  most  of  his  genera- 
tion of  educators  of  the  blind  with  him.  And 
our  BLINDNESS-Annual  1965  tells  how  Ameri- 
cans had  to  go  abroad  to  make  some  impor- 
tant early  efforts  along  this  line. 

No  more  dramatic  example  of  this  is  to  be 
found  than  in  an  essay  delivered  at  an  Inter- 
national Conference  in  1908  by  a  Japanese, 
Tadasu  Yoshimoto,  frim  which  two  sentences 
stand  out.     He  said, 

"Since  the  opening  of  Japan  to  Western 
civilization  she  has  been  making  rapid  prog- 
ress in  many  directions,  but  the  blind  world 
is  now  being  left  far  behind  the  sighted  world. 
With  the  introduction  of  Western  material 
civilization,  our  mode  of  living  has  been  grow- 
ing less  simple  and  competition  more  keen, 
with  the  result  that  some  sighted  people  are 
now  obliged  to  invade  the  occupations  hither- 
to monopolized  by  the  blind.  For  example, 
in  Tokyo  now  one-half  of  the  shampooers  and 
masseurs  are  sighted  people,  although  previ- 
ously most  of  them  were  blind.  In  short  the 
conditions  of  the  blind  in  Japan  are  gradually 
becoming  like  those  of  the  blind  in  Europe." 
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In  this  rather  appalling  statement,  after  some 
further  thoughts,  Mr.  Yoshimoto  adds  with 
marked  innocence: 

"I  do  hope  and  I  trust  that  the  Japanese 
who  helped  the  blind  so  well  in  the  past  will 
help  them  well  in  the  future,  too,  and  add  the 
beautiful  light  of  real  civilization  to  the  Ris- 
ing Sun  to  illumine  the  darkness  of  the  blind 
world  in  the  East,  and  return  their  sincerest 
gratitude  to  their  western  teachers." 

We  may  forgive  this  Japanese  gentleman  if 
there  is  a  slight  touch  of  irony  in  his  words. 
The  makers  of  revolutions  in  the  Western 
world,  including  the  industrial  revolution,  were 
remarkably  naive  about  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  introducing  whole  constellations 
of  innovations  all  at  once  and  expecting  Divine 
Providence  to  intervene  so  that  everything 
would  come  out  all  right. 

So  it  is  apparent  in  retrospect  that  we  have 
some  things  to  make  us  humble  along  with  all 
the  things  we  have  to  make  us  proud. 

As  a  people  we  may  be  at  the  kind  of  moral 
juncture  which  prompted  Rudyard  Kipling's 
Recessional.  An  ambivalent  world  is  asking 
us  on  all  sides  to  keep  it  out  of  trouble  on 
the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  to  let  it  alone 
and  stay  out  of  its  aflfairs.  This  is  a  little  bit 
like  the  dilemma  of  God  described  by  a  very 
brave  British  poet  during  World  War  I.  All 
the  nations  were  praying  for  victory.  The 
final  two  lines  were: 

"My  God!"  said  God, 

"I've  got  my  work  cut  out  for  me." 
Maturity    is    being    thrust    upon    us    by    that 
haunting    question    of   Mr.   Yoshimoto    about 
giving  forth  with   the  beautiful  light  of  real 
civilization. 

Kipling's  formula  for  people  so  challenged 
was  "a  humble  and  contrite  heart."  But  in 
actual  fact  what  may  be  needed  is  more  like 
what  he  was  talking  about  in  that  extraordi- 
nary square  masterpiece  IF.  All  of  us  know 
it  more  or  less,  and  lines  jump  out  at  us  on 
our  best  and  worst  days.  Perhaps  that  most 
applicable  to  us  in  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind  right  now  is  the  one  about  trusting  your- 
self when  all  men  doubt  you,  but  making  al- 
lowance for  their  doubting,  too. 

I  think  we  must  cut  through  all  the  elabora- 
tions which  make  us  look  good  and  get  back 
to  asking  ourselves  again  and  again:  What  are 
those  things  we  have  to  offer  which  are  truly 


helpful  to  blind  people?  What  are  we  put- 
ting in  blind  people's  hands?  and  particular- 
ly, what  have  we  given  them  lately  which  was 
not  available  to  them  in  1920,  1940,  and 
I960?  I  realize  some  of  the  audience  may 
answer  this  question  with  the  word  "me";  and 
believe  me  if  this  is  the  case,  I  want  to  say 
that  all  the  new  people  with  their  fresh  ap- 
proaches are  indeed  welcome.  Far  more  than 
most  of  us  can  say,  personnel  and  personal 
relationships  are  a  key  factor  in  work  for  the 
blind. 

Many  of  us  who  have  made  a  contribution 
to  the  present  state  of  aflfairs  in  our  field  of 
endeavor  can  be  justifiably  proud.  There  are, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  thousands  more 
blind  persons  working  in  the  country  today 
than  were  employed  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Although  there  are  still  many  employers  who 
remain  to  be  convinced,  the  acceptance  of  blind 
workers  is  becoming  more  commonplace,  and 
new  jobs  are  being  created  at  a  very  satisfac- 
tory pace.  We  certainly  have  a  right  to  be 
proud,  but  not  complacement,  because  the  next 
few  decades  may  prove  to  be  the  most  difficult 
of  our  entire  history,  even  though  they  hold 
the  promise  of  being  the  most  productive. 

Automation  is  something  we  have  all  been 
hearing  a  great  deal  about  during  the  past  few 
years.  It  is  not  my  purpose  this  morning  to 
discuss  the  topic  in  detail,  but  merely  to  state 
in  passing  that  automation  is  indeed  a  fact  of 
life  and  one  with  which  we  will  have  to  con- 
tend very  seriously  in  the  next  decade.  On 
one  hand,  we  hear  about  and  have  demon- 
strated for  us  the  devastating  eflfects  of  auto- 
mation, how  it  is  desroying  whole  segments 
of  employment.  These  are  hard,  cold  facts 
which  we  cannot  ignore,  and  we  certainly  must 
take  into  account  in  preparing  future  clients 
for  the  employment  market.  On  the  brighter 
side,  however,  automation  is  destined  to  pro- 
vide many  new  jobs  which  have  not  existed 
before  and  do  not  now  exist  even  on  the  draw- 
ing boards.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  make 
certain  that  our  clients  obtain  their  fair  share 
of  this  employment  market  and  that  ample 
training  is  available  in  depth  so  they  will  be 
able  to  produce  as  expected  by  industry  and 
associated   occupations. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
by  private   and   Government   agencies   during 
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the  past  two  decades  on  research  and  training. 
We  in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration are  particularly  proud  of  the  large  part 
our  Agency  has  played  in  these  programs.  "We 
know  that  the  work  has  certainly  borne  fruit, 
but  much  is  yet  to  be  done. 

What  are  the  highways  or  approaches  to  the 
future  that  we  look  forward  to?  First,  we 
find  that  our  educational  programs  for  blind 
children  have  come  of  age,  and  in  the  coming 
years,  whether  he  attends  a  residential  school 
or  public  day  school  classes,  the  blind  student 
can  expect  the  variety  of  education  which  is 
so  necessary  to  develop  him  into  a  productive 
adult.  Lest  someone  misunderstand,  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  statement  that  we  have  at  long 
last  reached  the  panacea.  There  is  much  to 
be  done  for  the  multi-handicapped  child,  and 
specifically  the  blind  mentally  retarded  young- 
ster. At  least  we  now  have  laws  on  the  books 
which  will  provide  adequate  funds  to  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  provide  programs  for  all 
blind  children  and  to  take  into  considera- 
tion their  total  needs  rather  than  treating 
them  as  a  group  that  has  one  specific  depriva- 
tion. It  will  take  time  for  the  laws,  the 
money,  and  the  know-how  to  reach  the  more 
than  twenty  thousand  children  who  need  help 
(including  the  mentally  retarded  who  are  now 
enrolled  in  schools),  but  we  feel  certain  that 
this  job  must  and  will  be  done  within  the  next 
few  years.  Then  the  task  of  the  vocational 
counselor  for  the  blind  in  the  next  decade  will 
be  far  less  difficult,  at  least  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  type  of  client  referred  to  him 
and  the  training  which  will  ne  necessary. 

Moves  to  liberalize  the  welfare  programs 
and  old-age  and  survivors  disability  insurance 
have  been  very  apparent  recently,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  this  trend  will  be  re- 
versed. Therefore,  we  can  expect  the  subsis- 
tence income  levels  of  blind  persons  to  in- 
crease considerably  during  the  next  ten  to 
fifteen  years.  There  have  been  several  studies 
concerned  with  the  effect  of  financial  assist- 
ance on  substantial  rehabilitations.  One  most 
noteworthy  was  conducted  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
minisration  about  a  decade  ago  studying  the 
effect  of  pensions  on  the  attitudes  of  blinded 
war  veterans  and  how  this  affected  their  ulti- 
mate rehabilitation.  Certainly  these  data  have 
serious  implications   for  those   of  us   engaged 


in  providing  services  to  the  blind,  for  it  shows 
that  despite  the  guaranteed  pension  provided 
to  the  blinded  war  veteran,  his  rehabilitation 
was  obviously  not  retarded,  and  in  many  cases 
the  individual  found  more  suitable  and  gain- 
ful employment  as  a  blind  person  than  he  had 
enjoyed  before  losing  his  sight. 

Another  area  which  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention,  one  which  I  believe  will 
have  a  profound  effect  on  services  to  blind 
persons  within  the  netx  decade,  is  the  new 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  leg- 
islation now  pending  in  Congress.  If  enacted, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  be,  it  will  provide  broad,  sweeping  gains 
for  all  disabled  persons  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Although  the  Act  does  not  have  many 
spectacular  changes  for  blind  persons,  with  a 
little  ingenuity  both  public  and  private  agen- 
cies can  utilize  the  benefits  of  this  new  Act 
to  expand  vastly  the  number  of  blind  persons 
we  are  able  to  rehabilitate  each  year.  For 
example,  the  diagnostic  period  for  the  sub- 
marginal  client  can  now  be  extended  to  eigh- 
teen months  for  certain  categories.  This  cer- 
tainly will  take  into  account  the  multi-handi- 
capped blind  individual.  For  the  rest,  the 
diagnostic  period  has  been  extended  to  six 
months. 

The  Federal  matching  formulae  proposed  in 
the  new  legislation  would  raise  the  Federal 
portion  to  three  to  one  by  1967,  thus  making 
available  a  great  deal  more  money  for  rehabili- 
tative services.  There  will  be  provisions  made 
for  each  State  to  expend  approximately 
$100,000  in  developing  a  State-wide  rehabili- 
tation plan.  Again,  the  agency  for  the  blind 
should  make  certain  it  is  included  as  an  inte- 
gral segment  of  the  planning  committee  or 
given  separate  consideration  by  State  agree- 
ment with   the  general  agency. 

One  of  the  large  sections  of  the  bill  concerns 
the  development  and  improvement  of  work- 
shops. Although  we  do  not  anticipate  that 
there  will  be  a  great  proliferation  of  work- 
shops for  the  blind,  it  is  our  firm  conviction 
that  a  certain  number  can  be  beneficial  and 
should  be  developed.  Many  of  these  shops 
can  take  care  of  the  employment  of  multi- 
handicapped  blind  persons  who  have  hereto- 
fore gone  unemployed.  The  same  part  of  the 
bill    also   provides   financial    support    for    the 
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construction  of  rehabilitation  facilities.  It  is 
our  own  conservative  estimate  that  compre- 
hensive rehabilitation  centers  for  the  blind 
must  be  doubled  within  the  next  ten  years  if 
they  are  to  serve  the  number  of  blind  persons 
needing  the  intensive  training  which  total  re- 
habiliation  will  require. 

Until  this  time,  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  unable  to  match  management  services 
for  Randolph-Sheppard  vending  stand  pro- 
grams, meaning  that  all  day-to-day  supervis- 
ion had  to  be  provided  either  through  State 
appropriations  or  from  set  aside  funds.  As  a 
result,  even  though  we  had  a  gross  vending 
stand  business  of  approximately  $54  million 
during  Fiscal  Year  1964,  supervision  has  been 
spread  very  thin.  With  the  inclusion  of  this 
part  of  the  Act,  we  think  the  vending  stand 
program  will  be  given  considerable  impetus. 

The  wise  and  efficient  use  of  training  money 
may  provide  another  answer  to  a  problem 
which  has  caused  us  great  difficulty  in  the  past; 
namely,  the  provision  of  thoroughly  trained 
vending  stand  operators.  We  think  a  judi- 
cious use  of  a  combination  of  the  new  pro- 
visions could  easily  double  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  the  vending  stand  program  in  less 
than  ten  years. 

Here  again  is  an  area  where  automation  has 
made  an  impact  and  has  caused  grave  con- 
cern for  some  of  the  State  programs;  however, 
it  is  an  irrefutable  fact  that  thus  far  vending 
machines  have  not  provided  the  overwhelming 
competition  that  many  of  us  foresaw  a  few 
years  ago.  Those  of  you  who  attended  the 
conference  where  we  disseminated  the  results 
of  the  study  made  by  a  mangement  firm  in 
New  York  will  recall  that  while  the  report 
did  not  toll  the  bell  of  doom,  it  clearly  stated 
that  competition  would  become  more  keen 
from  vending  machine  companies  in  the  next 
ten  ytars  and  that  some  accommodation  would 
have  to  be  made.  The  Federal  Office  will 
provide  as  much  consultation  and  help  as  pos- 
sible, but  the  final  decision  as  to  how  much 
automation  will  be  included  in  your  program 
will  rest  with  you.  We  hope  that  you  will 
survey  the  situation  carefully  and  devise  the 
most  feasible  combination. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  phases  of  the 
bill  which  could  be  of  considerable  assistance 


to  you,  but  I  see  no  point  in  carrying  this 
discussion  further.  You  will  be  given  a  brief- 
ing in  depth  and  with  time  for  considerable 
discussion  when  the  legislation  is  passed.  We 
are  very  excited  about  the  opportunities  which 
will  be  made  available  to  both  public  and 
private  agencies  as  a  result  of  this  legislation, 
and  we  hope  that  you  will  take  full  advantage 
of  it  in  providing  services  for  all  the  blind 
of  our  Nation. 

No  one  can  review  the  historical  back- 
ground of  our  work  without  giving  recogni- 
tion to  the  pioneering  spirit  of  the  many  lead- 
ers who  guided  us  in  the  past.  It  has  been 
said  by  a  number  of  individuals  that  the  in- 
dominable  leadership  which  used  to  be  so  evi- 
dent in  work  for  the  blind  is  gone,  and  in  its 
place  there  is  an  apathy,  or  at  least  a  willing- 
ness to  be  content  with  the  status  quo.  I  hope 
that  everyone  here  today  will  do  his  part  to 
reform  this  concept.  Blindness  is  a  serious 
disability,  and  it  demands  much  of  its  pro- 
fessional personnel.  This  will  become  very 
much  more  important  in  the  future.  If  we 
are  to  accept  the  challenge  and  regain  the 
leadership  which  we  once  had,  we  will  have 
to  double  our  efforts  and  recruit  only  the  best 
of  professional  personnel. 

I  suppose  no  speech  would  be  complete  with- 
out a  few  statistics.  The  experts  will  tell  us 
there  will  be  at  least  six  and  a  half  million 
new  jobs,  mainly  in  the  service  occupations,  by 
1970.  We  cant  wait  for  these  jobs  to  ap- 
pear and  be  filled  before  we  consider  training 
blind  workers  to  fill  them.  We  must  have  the 
imagination  and  courage  to  discover  the  jobs 
before  they  exist  and  train  our  clients  for 
them. 

A  second  and  final  statistic  is  the  one  that 
we  have  used  in  the  Division  of  Services  to 
the  Blind  in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration.  We  think  we  are  not  being 
unrealistic  when  we  state  that  we  can  double 
the  number  of  blind  persons  rehabilitated  an- 
nually within  the  next  five  years,  thus  attain- 
ing the  number  of  10,000  rehabilitated  by  the 
year  1969.  Everyone  believes  this  is  a  laud- 
able goal  and  one  which  will  be  quite  difficult 
to  achieve,  but  we  look  forward  to  the  day 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  when  the  num- 
ber of  rehabiliations  will  not  be  the  important 
factor. 
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We  believe  it  is  entirely  possible  to  achieve 
within  the  next  decade  a  state  of  employment 
for  the  blind  where  anyone  wishing  to  work 
and  willing  to  do  so  will  have  the  opportunity, 
including  the  multi-handicapped  blind.  This 
job  cannot  be  done  in  Washington  by  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  or 
by  any  combination  of  Federal  agencies,  but 
it  can  be  achieved  by  the  concerted  eflfort  of 
all  the  public  and  private  agencies  represented 
here  today.  In  summing  up,  the  highway  to 
the  future  is  bright,  broad,  and  inviting  for 


those  of  us  who  have  the  courage  to  look  be- 
yond the  immediate  obstacles  which  block  our 
path. 

In  closing,  let  me  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am 
not  to  be  with  you  this  morning.  I  have  been 
indeed  privileged  to  serve  you  throughout  the 
year  and  hope  the  little  I  have  done  has  been, 
for  the  most  part,  to  your  satisfaction.  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  the  high  honor  which  you 
have  bestowed  on  me.  My  very  best  wishes 
for  the  greatest  convention  ever! 


MINUTES  OF  1965  CONVENTION 
AND  REGIONAL  WORKSHOPS 


The  39th  Convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was  held 
at  the  Denver  Hilton  Hotel  in  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, July  25  to  29,  1965. 

The  general  sessions  of  the  convention  were 
launched  on  the  theme  "Retrospect — Highway 
to  the  Future,"  developed  by  President  Doug- 
las C.  MacFarland,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  convention  due  to  serious  ill- 
ness. 

The  organization  of  Group  9,  Mobility  and 
Orientation,  took  place  Monday,  July  26th, 
under  the  leadership  of  Rodney  J.  Kossick. 

The  Alfred  Allen  Award  was  bestowed  up- 
on Miss  Sophy  Forward,  Home  Teaching  Con- 
sultant from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the 
Membership  Luncheon  on  July  27,  1965.  The 
Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  hon- 
ored Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld's  activities  as  a 
teacher,  scholar  and  friend  of  the  blind,  at 
the  banquet  on  Thursday  evening,  July  29, 
1965.  Prior  to  the  presentation  of  the  Shot- 
well  Award,  Miss  Isabella  S.  Diamond  was 
given  a  special  citation  for  her  outstanding 
services  in  developing  a  most  useful  catalog  of 
all  of  the  important  writings  in  our  field  of 
work  for  the  blind. 

Activities  of  the  nine  interest  groups  cov- 
ered the  entire  convention  period.  All  groups 
held  meetings  except  Group  8,  the  General 
Interest  group,  which  had  no  scheduled 
agenda.  Each  group  held  an  election  of  of- 
ficers for  1965-66. 

The  three  General  Sessions  of  the  member- 
ship were  held  on  the  mornings  of  July  27, 
28  and  29.  The  following  highlights  were 
noted : 

The  Opening  Session  convened  on  the 
morning  of  July  27  th.  The  Chairman  of  this 
session  was  Mr.  Claude  C.  Tynar,  State  Super- 
visor,  Services   for   the  Blind,   Denver,   Colo- 


rado. Following  the  invocation,  Mr.  Tynar 
expressed  his  appreciation  for  having  the 
privilege  of  hosting  the  AAWB  Convention 
in  Denver,  Colorado;  and  Dr.  Parnell  Mc- 
Laughlin, Director,  Department  of  Rehabili- 
tation, Denver,  Colorado,  extended  a  warm 
welcome  to  the  membership  in  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Colorado.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Herman  Flax,  Immediate  Past  Governor  and 
International  Counselor  of  the  Lions  Club, 
Denver,  Colorado.  Dr.  Norman  M.  Yoder, 
AAWB  President-elect  (President,  1965-66), 
Commissioner,  Office  for  the  Blind,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  presided  over  the  remainder  of 
the  convention.  Dr.  Yoder  responded  to  duty 
in  the  absence  of  President  Douglas  C.  Mac- 
Farland, who  was  extended  sincere  wishes  for 
a   speedy   recovery   from   his   recent   illness. 

The  theme  of  the  1965  convention,  "Retro- 
spect —  Highway  to  the  Future,"  was  pre- 
sented in  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  MacFarland 
and  read  by  Mr.  George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Cor- 
porate Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
was  presented  to  the  membership  with  the 
slate  remaining  open  for  further  nominations 
from  the  floor. 

The  First  Business  Session 

President  Norman  M.  Yoder  called  the  first 
business  session  to  order  at  9:00  a.m.,  Wed- 
nesday, July  28th,  by  asking  for  reports  of 
standing  committees  as  follows: 

Ethics  Committee 

Home  Teacher  Certification   Committer 

Legislative  Committee 

AAWB-AAIB  Braille  Authority 

Necrology  Committee 

Treasurer 

Resolutions  Committee 
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All  of  these  reports  were  adopted  as  presented. 

The  second  part  of  this  business  session  con- 
sisted of  the  election  of  Officers,  Board  mem- 
bers, and  a  member  of  the  Ethics  Committee. 
In  accordance  with  Constitutional  provision. 
Miss  Marjorie  Hooper,  acting  for  Mr.  George 
"Werntz,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  presented  the  following  slate  of 
officers  and  board  members: 

Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  President-Elect 
Howard  H.  Hanson,  Corporate  Secretary 
Harold   Richterman,   Corporate   Treascrer 

To  serve  as  Board  members,  each  for  three 
years,  the  Nominating  Committee  presented 
the  names  of  Donald  Blasch,  Louis  Vieceli, 
Wesley  M.   Sprague   and  Gordon  L.  Joyner. 

At  this  point  a  request  for  nominations 
from  the  floor  was  made,  resulting  in  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Clifford  Stocker  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Board  of  Directors  for  three 
years,  after  which  a  motion  was  accepted  to 
cease  nominations.  It  was  noted  that  Presi- 
dent Norman  M.  Yoder,  currently  presiding 
over  the  business  meeting  sessions  of  AAWB, 
would  continue  in  the  office  of  President  for 
the  year  1965-66.  The  officers,  Louis  H. 
Rives,  Jr.,  President-elect,  Howard  H.  Hanson, 
Corporate  Secretary  and  Harold  Richterman, 
Corporate  Treasurer,  were  elected  without  op- 
position. A  secret  ballot  was  taken  with  ref- 
erence to  the  election  of  Board  members  for 
a  three-year  period.  Tellers  reported  that 
Donald  Blasch,  Louis  Vieceli,  Wesley  M. 
Sprague,  and  Gordon  L.  Joyner  were  elected 
for  three-year  periods  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  Nominating  Committee  presented 
the  name  of  Britt  L.  Green  as  candidate  for 
the  Ethics  Committee.  Mr.  Green  was  elected 
without  opposition  to  this  office.  President 
Yoder  noted  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Rives 
as  President-elect  left  a  vacancy  of  one  year's 
duration  on  the  Board  of  Directors.  A  motion 
was  made  and  seconded  to  nominate  George 
Werntz,  Jr.  to  fill  this  remaining  year.  His 
election  was  unanimous. 

Mrs.  Juliet  Bindt  moved  to  present  a  com- 
memorative award  in  recognition  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy  to  a  person  of  outstand- 
ing quality  in  the  field  of  the  Deaf-blind 
at  the   1966  Award  banquet.     After  some  dis- 


cussion, the  motion  was  seconded,  carried  and 
passed. 

Second  Business  Session 

The  second  business  session  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Norman  M.  Yoder  at  9:00 
a.m.,  on  Thursday,  July  29th.  The  first  mat- 
ter of  business  was  to  call  for  a  report  by 
the  Executive  Secretary,  Mr.  Alvin  Zeiset.  It 
was  noted  that  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive organization  in  support  of  workers  and 
work  in  the  field  of  blindness.  Mr.  Zeiset 
also  pledged  to  give  his  full  upport  to  the 
activities,  the  growth  and  the  services  that 
AAWB  offers  to  the  members  in  the  years 
of  his  tenure  as  Executive  Secretary.  A  report 
was  then  called  for  on  the  Midwestern  Re- 
gional Workshop  and  was  given  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam O.  McGill,  Executive  Director,  Chicago 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind.  The  report  of  the 
work  done  in  Chicago  gave  us  a  realistic 
picture  of  the  need  for  more  regional  con- 
ferences. It  highlighted  the  success  of  small 
group  communication.  It  reflected  the  idea 
that  many  people  gain  in  both  knowledge  and 
proficiency  by  being  able  to  relate  to  other 
people  who  have  problems  which  are  similar, 
even  though  a  direct  solution  may  not  always 
be  the  end  product  of  such  conference  ac- 
tivity. It  was  suggested  that  the  local  areas 
which  are  the  recipients  of  benefits  in  re- 
gional conferences  might  also  share  the  bur- 
den of  future  conferences  in  their  particular 
areas,  if  AAWB  could  provide  the  structure 
and  the  leadership  to  make  such  conferences 
a  reality. 

The  final  report  of  the  Session  was  from 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  presented  by  M.  Robert  Barnett,  titular 
head  of  the  United  States'  Delegation,  in  a 
paper  that  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Eric  T. 
Boulter,  President  of  the  World  Council. 

There  being  no  response  to  a  request  to 
the  floor  for  new  business.  President  Yoder 
declared  the  Business  Sessions  of  the  conven- 
tion 1965  adjourned  until  the  1966  session 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

George  Werntz,  Jr. 

Corporate   Secretary 
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REPORT  OF  AAWB  REGIONAL  MEETING  —  DECEMBER  4,  1964 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


A  small  group  of  enthusiastic  members  of 
the  AAWB  in  the  Greater  Philadelphia  area 
planned  for  a  Regional  Meeting  and  subse- 
quently formed  the  Delaware  Valley  Confer- 
ence of  the  AAWB.  It  embraces  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland. 

The  planners  of  this  conference  anticipated, 
hopefully,  that  sixty  to  eighty  people  might 
register;  instead,  more  than  125  registered  for 
the  one-day  session. 

There  were  no  AAWB  funds  involved  in 
the  sponsorship  since  all  costs  were  under- 
written  by   friends   and   members   of  AAWB. 

The  morning  session  presented  the  four 
State  Directors  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind  in  a 
review  of  their  respective  programs,  new  de- 
velopments in  those  programs  and  aims  and 
goals  for  the  ensuing  year. 


At  the  noon  luncheon.  Dr.  Douglas  C 
MacFarland,  Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind, 
VRA,  outlined  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  Federal  office  in  respect  to  services  for 
the   blind. 

The  afternoon  was  given  over  to  there  major 
workshops:  (a)  the  role  of  home  teaching 
in  total  services  for  the  blind;  (b)  the  role  of 
sheltered  workshops  in  total  service  for  the 
blind;  and  (c)  OASI-VR  relationships  in  case 
processing.  Each  of  these  workshops,  under 
competent  leadership,  created  an  atmosphere 
of  discussion,  aspiration  and  problem-solving 
which  proved  beneficial  to  the  participants. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience,  those  pres- 
ent voted  to  have  a  similar  conference  in  De- 
cember of  1965,  plans  for  which  are  now 
underway  with  an  expanded  registration  an- 
ticipated. 


REPORT  OF  AAWB  REGIONAL  MEETING  —  MARCH  29-31,  1965 

Chicago,  Illinois 


In  March  of  1965,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  AAWB,  a  Tri-Regional  Workshop  effort 
was  undertaken.  The  tone  and  format  of  these 
sessions  devoted  the  attention  of  the  partici- 
pants to  five  major  endeavors  of  work  for  the 
blind,  each  participitant  having  the  opportun- 
ity to  select  one  for  concentration. 

Cooperating  in  the  effort  were  Regions  5,  6 
and  7  and,  as  a  result  of  pre-workshop  plan- 
ning, the  following  areas  were  considered 
during  the  course  of  the  workshop: 

1.  Inter-agency   Relationships 

2.  Home  Teaching 

3.  Orientation  and  Mobility 

4.  Education 

5.  Placement 

Group  leaders  were   selected,  and  in  each 


area  of  concentration  attention  was  given  to 
both  administration  and  programming.  Sub- 
groups were  developed  to  explore  specific 
questions  and  to  encourage  the  participation 
of  every  registrant  at  the  conference. 

Before  the  workshop  sessions  concluded, 
the  members  of  the  various  sub-groups  were 
brought  together  to  thoroughly  discuss  the 
areas  under  consideration  and  to  subsequently 
evolve  a  report  which  has  since  had  national 
distribution. 

This  Regional  effort  clearly  indicated  to  the 
National  Office  that  many  more  people  could 
be  brought  together  from  the  grass  roots  of 
services  for  the  blind  rather  than  depending 
upon  a  national  convention  which  imposes 
expensive,  long-distance  travel  and  reduces 
participation  to  some  extent  by  the  individual. 


REPORTS  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  TREASURER 

AND 
STANDING  AND  CONVENTION  COMMITTEES 

ETC. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  President,  AAWB 

Chief,  Services  to  the  Blind,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  short  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
was  held  on  July  30,  1964  at  the  convention 
hotel  in  New  York  City.  Mrs.  Mary  K. 
Bauman  and  Mr.  Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.  were 
unanimously  elected  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  Board  requested  that  the 
President  appoint  a  committee  to  make  further 
explorations  with  respect  to  relinquishing  one 
of  the  AAWB  seats  on  WCWB.  Dr.  Norman 
Yoder,  Miss  Marjorie  Hooper  and  Dr.  Gordon 
Connor  were  appointed  and  requested  to  re- 
port their  recommendations  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  called  in  Philadelphia  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1964  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and 
discussing  Dr.  Gordon  Connor's  letter  of 
resignation  from  the  position  of  Executive 
Secretary.  No  official  action  was  taken  at 
this  time. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  full  Board  on  No- 
vember 23,  1964  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Dr. 
Connor's  letter  was  presented  and  accepted 
with  deep  regret.  The  Executive  Committee 
was  instructed  to  publicize  the  forthcoming 
vacancy  in  an  appropriate  manner  and  to  se- 
lect the  best  qualified  applicant.  It  was  also 
decided  that  a  conference  committee  should 
be  appointed  jointly  with  AAIB  to  make  an 
intensive  review  of  the  Braille  Authority  and 
to  report  their  findings  to  the  joint  Executive 
Committee.  A  Special  Interest  Group  in  Mo- 
bility was  established  in  response  to  a  petition. 


and  the  Executive  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
make  certain  that  Special  Interest  Groups  are 
established  and  maintained  in  compliance  with 
the  Constitution.  There  was  further  discus- 
sion regarding  AAWB  representation  on 
WCWB,  and  the  special  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Board  explore  the  possibility 
of  relinquishing  one  of  its  seats  to  BVA.  The 
Executive  Secretary  gave  a  progress  report  of 
the  AAWB-VRA  Training  Grant,  the  distri- 
bution of  Blindness  1964  and  topics  and 
commissions  for  BLINDNESS  1965,  as  well  as 
plans  for  the  AAWB  Midwestern  Regional 
Workshop,  held  March  29-31,  1965  in  Chi- 
cago  with   notable   success. 

An  Executive  Committee  meeting  was  held 
on  March  23,  1965  in  Washington,  D.C.  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  applications  for 
the  position  of  Executive  Secretary.  After 
much  discussion,  two  people  were  selected, 
and  the  President  was  authorized  to  pay  trans- 
portation for  them  to  Philadelphia,  where  they 
were  to  be  tested  at  the  Personnel  Research 
Center.  A  committee  composed  of  the  Past 
President,  the  President,  and  the  President- 
Elect  was  formed  to  make  the  final  selection. 

On  April  13,  1965  the  special  committee 
for  the  selection  of  an  Executive  Secretary 
met  to  review  test  results  and  to  interview 
the  candidates.  A  final  decision  was  postponed 
because  both  candidates  were  of  comparable 
ability,  and  one  of  them  had  reqcested  a  few 
days'  time  to  investigate  conditions  in  Wash- 
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ington  and  to  talk  at  greater  length  with  his 
family.  This  candidate  subsequently  tele- 
phoned the  President  and  withdrew.  The  de- 
tails of  the  meeting  were  relayed  by  confer- 
ence telephone  call  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  on  April  15,  1965, 
at  which  time  the  President  was  instructed  to 
notify  Mr.  Alvin  V.  Zeiset  of  his  appointment 
and  the  terms  of  his  employment. 

On  April  26,  1965,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee met  in  Washington,  D.C.  to  confirm 
the  terms  of  employment  for  the  new  Execu- 
tive Secretary  and  to  review  a  progress  report 
by  the  incumbent  Executive  Secretary,  Dr. 
Connor,  regarding  training  grants  sponsored 
by  VRA.  A  Special  Projects  Committee  was 
appointed  to  assist  the  Executive  Secretary  in 
preparing  new  research  applications  and  re- 
quests for  continuation  of  on-going  projects. 
Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman  was  designated  Chair- 
man, assisted  by  Drs.  Norman  Yoder  and  D. 
C.  MacFarland.  The  Executive  Committee 
also  reviewed  a  statement  of  the  financial 
status  of  the  organization  which  indicated  that 
there  were  sufficient  funds  to  discharge  fiscal 
obligations  through  the  1965  convention  in 
Denver. 


An  emergency  telephone  conference  was 
held  by  the  Executive  Committee  on  July  8, 
1965.  Due  to  the  temporary  incapacity  of 
the  President,  the  President-elect,  Dr.  Norman 
M.  Yoder,  was  requested  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  and  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
vention at  Denver.  During  the  conference 
it  was  announced  that  Dr.  Gordon  Connor 
had  found  it  necessary  to  leave  effective  June 
30,  1965,  and  Mr.  Alvin  V.  Zeiset,  who  re- 
placed him  on  July  1,  1965,  was  introduced 
to  the  group. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
was    held    under    the    chairmanship    of    Dr. 
Norman  M.  Yoder  on  July  26,  1965  in  Denver, 
Colorado.     A  motion  was  carried  to  start  fu- 
ture conventions  on  Sunday,  consolidate  award 
banquets,   and   end   the   convention   on   Wed- 
nesday evening.     Future  convention  sites  are: 
1966 — Hilton,    Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania 
1967 — Deauville,  Miami,  Florida 
1968 — Royal  York,  Toronto,  Canada 
A  study  committee  was  appointed   to  formu- 
late guide  lines  for  future  Host  Committees, 
composed  of  Mr.  Cleo  Dolan,  Chairman,  Mrs. 
Mary  Bauman,  Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  and 
Mr.    Roy  J.   Ward. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

Alvin  V.  Zeiset 


I  am  before  you  today  as  your  new  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  humbly  and  earnestly,  to  offer 
my  whole  effort  as  your  instrument  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  blind  people  through 
the  AAWB.  Although  I  am  relatively  new 
to  your  special  field,  my  life  has  been  most 
useful  and  satisfying  to  me  when  I  have  been 
working  to  improve  the  lot  of  my  fellowman. 
My  training  in  medicine  and  theology  plus 
varied  experiences  have  given  me,  I  hope, 
exceptionally  useful  insights  into  the  problems 
that  will  be  confronting  us  in  the  year  ahead. 
I  shall  be  awaiting  your  directions  in  our  work 
as  we  proceed.  During  the  past  months,  as  I 
traveled  about  the  country  engaged  in  a  spe- 


cial  research  project  in   connection   with   this 
field,  certain  outstanding  needs  struck  me: 

First  and  foremost  I  have  made  a  count  of 
the  members  on  record  in  July,  1965,  and 
these  total  1,291  members  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 1,077  annual,  43  agencies  and  17  life. 
This  seems  to  me  very  far  from  our  potential 
and,  indeed,  a  drop  from  the  last  reported  total 
of  over  1,500  as  stated  in  the  Report  of  the 
Membership  Committee  for   1964. 

A  plan  must  be  developed  immediatley  with 
Board  approval  to  materially  increase  this 
total,  and  the  AAWB  will  need  the  coopera- 
tion of  every  member  in  this  endeavor.    The 
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AAWB  represents  the  most  comprehensive 
group  of  people  interested  in  all  aspects  of 
work  for  the  blind;  we  are  —  or  at  least 
should  be  —  looked  to  as  the  organization 
that  can  advise  legislative  bodies  at  Federal, 
state    and    local    levels. 

Federal 

Our  Legislative  Committee  is  awake  and 
active;  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  is  their  prime  consideration,  but  we 
must  support  them  with  our  interest  and 
strength.  "When  last  did  you  encourage 
these  knights  in  armor?"  Do  they  know  your 
problems  as  they  plan  legislation?  The  best 
way  to  support  them  might  well  be  to  con- 
vince that  co-worker  of  yours  to  join  the 
AAWB.  It  goes  without  saying,  the  larger 
our  membership,  the  more  influential  we  can 
be. 

State  and  Local 

This  week  I  have  met  administrative  people 
from  many  of  the  States  of  our  United  States. 
Some  have  traveled  2,000  miles,  some  less 
than  500.  We  are  very  happy  to  see  each 
one  of  you,  but  many  administrators  have  not 
been  here  and,  in  too  many  cases,  their  states 
are  not  even  represented.  It  seems  that  here 
is  a  field  in  which  you  administrators,  includ- 
ing your  staff,  have  some  made-to-order  work 
to  perform.  Counselors,  placement  advisors, 
rehabilitation,  orientation  and  mobility  insruc- 
tors  and  even  you  administrators  —  have  you 
thought  lately  just  what  AAWB  does  for  you? 
Now  apply  a  little  homespun  technique.  If 
you  have  really  learned  how  valuable  mem- 
bership in  AAWB  is  to  you,  prove  it  by 
convincing  a  peer  in  your  own  field  that  he, 
too,  must  become  a  member  of  AAWB.  Let's 
have  each  state  in  the  United  States  marked 
present  when  we  meet  in  Pittsburgh  next 
year.  The  AAWB  must  have  strong  state  and 
local  representation  if  we  are  going  to  make 
a  lasting  Federal  impression.  Probably  the 
hardest,  the  most  frustrating  and  most  tedious 
work  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  home  teacher  or  the  social 
caseworker.  Certainly,  the  first  fruits  of  suc- 
cess are  of  tremendous  value  and  the  joy  of 
progress  with  a  client  is  the  pay  that  has  kept 


many  a  stout  heart  on  the  job.  But  who 
recognizes  this  stout  heart?  So  often  this 
work  is  the  very  foundation  on  which  rehabili- 
tation must  be  built.  Let  me  refer  to  an 
earlier  statement.  The  AAWB  represents  the 
most  comprehensive  group  of  people  inter- 
ested in  all  aspects  of  work  for  the  blind. 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  impact  a  home 
teacher  would  have  on  your  entire  home  if 
she  were  a  regular  visitor,  teaching  your  son 
or  daughter,  your  husband  or  wife  those  basic 
patterns  of  daily  living  that  you  had  already 
admitted  were  beyond  your  ability  and  under- 
standing? Would  you  ever  forget  what  a 
worker  for  the  blind  really  is,  who  he  is,  and 
would  not  his  cause  leave  a  warm  spot  for- 
ever in  your  heart?  I  know  our  world  some- 
times seems  cold  and  indifferent,  but  there 
are  400  of  us  here  who  are  not  cold  and  in- 
different, and  I  am  sure  there  are  many  others 
with  years  of  experience  and  proven  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  blind  people  who  would 
bring  new  life  and  new  support  to  the  AAWB. 
These  people  would  also  bring  stature  and 
recognition  to  all  of  our  service  groups  since 
they  would  know  from  first-hand  experience 
our  good  qualities  as  well  as  our  shortcomings. 
Let  us  think  about  these  people,  for  in  our 
services  to  them  lies  our  profile,  and  in  the 
presentation  of  our  profile  to  the  public  lies 
the  key  to  financial  independence. 

Voluntary  Agencies 

Let  me  say  quickly  that  I  am  not  a  trained 
educator.  However,  I  am  keenly  aware  that 
rehabilitation  as  well  as  the  normal  learning 
process  is  greatly  stimulated  and  molded  by  a 
system  of  pedigogy  which  must  constantly 
seek  out  the  best,  the  fastest,  and  the  most 
practical  ways  and  means  of  teaching,  re- 
gardless of  handicap.  Our  world  of  competi- 
tive employment  is  a  changing  world  in  which 
skills  achieved  with  a  degree  of  proficiency 
today  will  be  worthless  tomorrow.  Our  only 
defense  lies  in  open  communication  where 
change  and  adaptation  can  be  made  with  a 
minimum  of  loss  to  the  person  involved.  The 
burden  on  facilities  and  personnel  is  beyond 
me  at  this  point,  but  in  AAWB  open  minds 
will  find  answers  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
miss.  The  stronger  we  are,  the  more  com- 
pletely  we   represent   all    teaching   experience 
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available  and  the  better  we  will  all  be  served. 

Blind  Agencies 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  we  must  work 
closely  with  other  groups  interest  especially  in 
the  blind  —  these  you  know  well.  We  must 
also  have  regular  liaison  with  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association,  the  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children,  the  American  Speech 
and  Hearing  Society,  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  those  inter- 
ested in  the  field  of  mental  health  and  the 
Association  of  Sheltered  Workshops.  These 
Associations  will  look  to  the  AAWB  as  a 
worthy  ally. 

Membership  Communications 

First,  let  me  pay  a  tribute  to  my  predeces- 
sor. Dr.  Gordon  Connor.  In  an  area  where 
I  tend  to  tremble,  he  was  a  tower  of  strength; 
for  under  his  leadership  AAWB  developed  the 
annual  publication,  BLINDNESS,  1964  and 
1965,  which  has  already  become  a  standard  in 
its  own  right.  Each  member  can  be  proud  of 
this  emblem  of  professional  achievement  and 
freely  use  it  as  an  incentive  for  membership. 
I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  continue  the  high  stand- 
ard of  the  past  in  BLINDNESS,  1966.  Our 
Newsletter  must  be  improved  and  strength- 
ened; ten  50-word  critiques  of  issues  of  the 
day,  either  requested  or  on  a  specific  previously 
published  article  will  be  included.  Frequency 
of  issuance  must  be  considered  and  approved. 

Regional  Workshops 

Mr.  William  O.  McGill  will  be  giving  a 
report  of  the  Midwestern  regional  workshop 
and  I  will  not  enter  into  this  discussion.  I 
am  also  interested  in  the  report  of  a  group  of 
AAWB  members  who  held  a  workshop  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in  June;  this  is 
to  be  known  as  the  Mid-Atlantic  Regional 
Workshop  of  the  AAWB.  From  their  report 
to  Past-President  Dr.  Douglas  MacFarland 
dated  June,  1965,  I  would  like  to  quote  policy 
statements  as  follows: 

"1.  We  believe  that  much  of  the  value  of 
the  area  meeting  lies  in  having  a  small  group 
which  makes  communication  easy.  We  would 
therefore  prefer  to  continue  to  serve  only  four 
states    (Pa.,  N.J.,  Dela.,  Md.)      No  member 


of  AAWB  would  be  unwelcome,  of  course, 
but  we  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  serve 
the  major  purpose  of  communication  among 
neighboring  States  if  the  number  of  States 
covered   becomes   much   larger. 

"2.  We  reaffirm  our  policy  as  follows:  'To 
strengthen  the  ties  of  area  agencies  through 
better  understanding  of  their  individual  pro- 
grams and  policies;  to  stimulate  through  dis- 
cussion, ideas  and  recommendations  involving 
many  of  the  controversial  questions  currently 
confronting  those  in  work  for  the  blind;  and 
to  encourage  membership  in  the  AAWB  as 
well  as  interest  in  an  active,  progressive  re- 
gional  organization.'  " 

The  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Workshop  was 
a  success  in  the  eyes  of  its  sponsors  and  was 
conducted  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  This,  of 
course,  is  very  important  in  any  program.  I 
am  impressed  by  the  fact  that  here  we  had 
AAWB  members  with  drive  nad  ingenuity 
who  sought  the  support  of  the  AAWB  and 
today  AAWB  is  better  and  stronger  because 
of  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  the  part  of  this 
group.  Each  participant  has  a  little  bigger 
stake  in  AAWB  and,  though  some  differences 
and  problems  still  exist,  the  AAWB  has 
profited  from  this  workshop.  Let  me  hear 
your  ideas  for  other  ways  in  which  the  AAWB 
can  support  good  projects  on  the  part  of 
the  members.  We  are  much  interested  in 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 
amendments  and  very  gratified  for  the  grants 
that  have  been  afforded  AAWB  past  and  pres- 
ent. It  is  our  desire  to  see  that  these  funds 
are  administered  properly  and  that  their  goals 
are   duly   attained. 

Professional  Work 

We  will  continue  to  promote  the  profes- 
sional work  of  the  organization  through  insti- 
tutes, workshops,  publications  and  the  like, 
such  as  the  card-catalogue  Miss  Isabella  S. 
Diamond  has  compiled  and  of  which  160 
sets  have  now  been  sold  in  41  States,  Canada, 
England,  Africa,  Puerto  Rico,  and  India. 
Supplements  are  issued  quarterly. 

I  repeat  —  at  all  times  I  want  you  to  con- 
sider me  as  an  instrument  of  your  service 
and  I  pledge  my  fullest  devotion  to  this  work. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

Mrs.  Sidney  E.  Pollack,  Treasurer,  AAWB 
Administrative  Director,  The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


The  audit  of  Joseph  N.   Switkes,  Certified  Public  Accountant,  covers  the  year  ended  De- 
cember  1964  and  is  here  appended.     The  audit  consists  of  three  exhibits: 

Exhibit  "A" — Statement  of  Assets  and  Net  Worth  on  a  Cash  Basis  as  at  December  31, 
1964 

Exhibit  "B" — Statement  of  Reconciliation  of  New  Worth  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,    1964 

Exhibit  "C" — Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements  (in  full  detail)  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1964,  covering  not  only  the  business  of  the  Corpora- 
tion but  also  the  three  Projects  which  were  conducted  under  the  Associa- 
tion's auspices  during  the  current  year. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Membership  payments  from  individuals  totalled  over  $12,000.00  and 
agency  Memberships  totalled  almost  $14,000.00. 

The  Association  finished  the  year  1964  with  a  surplus  of  $3,261.23. 

Quarterly  reports  have  been  furnished  by  the  Executive  Secretary  and  reflect  that  operations 
for  the  first  half  of  1965  are  generally  following  budget  lines. 

The  quarterly  reports,  as  well  as  the  Auditor's  report,  furnish  valuable  information  on  the 
fiscal  aspects  of  the  special  project  grants. 
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AUDIT 


J.    N.    SWITKES    &    COMPANY 
CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

1411  K  Street,  Northwest 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C.    20005 


February  3,  1965 


Board  of  Directors 

American  Association  of  Workers^ 

for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
1511  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 


Gentlemen : 


We  have  prepared  the  following  financial  statements  for  the  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC.: 

EXHIBIT  "A"  —  Statement  of  Assets  and  Net  Worth  on  a 
Cash  Basis  as  at  December  31,  1964 

EXHIBIT  "B"  —  Statement  of  Reconciliation  of  Net   Worth 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1964 

EXHIBIT  "C"  —  Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1964 

The  Association  has  established  a  reserve  of  $4,000.00  in  a  savings  account  to  provide  a  source 
of  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  involved  in  granting  "The  Shotwell  Memorial  Award".  This 
amount  is  included  in  the  total  cash  of  $43,847.29  reflected  in  Exhibit  "A". 

Since  the  Association  records  income  and  expenses  on  a  cash  basis,  no  attempt  was  made' to 
estimate  the  liability  for  future  costs  involved  in  servicing  life  memberships.  These  costs  will 
be  recorded  as  expenses  in  the  year  in  which  they  are  paid. 

The  books  are  kept  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  on  a  cash 
receipts  and  disbursements  basis.  Our  engagement  did  not  include  the  independent  verification 
of  accounts  with  outside  sources;  therefore,  we  are  precluded  from  rendering  an  opinion  on 
these  financial  statements. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  N.  SWITKES  &  COMPANY 
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EXHIBIT  "A" 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS  AND  NET  WORTH  ON  A  CASH  BASIS 

AS  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1964 

ASSETS 

Cash  on  Hand  $        55.61 

Cash  in  Union  Trust  Company — Checking  Account  31,050.47 

Cash  in  Savings  Accounts: 

Republic  Savings  and  Loan $  8,362.89 

Home  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 4,378.32       12,741.21 

Total  Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks  $43,847.29 

OTHER  ASSETS 

Office  Furniture  and  Equipment  —  at 

Estimated  Fair  Market  $  4,923.05 

Four  Unissued   Distinguishtd   Service 

Award  Medals    (Shotwell)    242.00 

Total   Other   Assets    5,165.05 

TOTAL  ASSETS $49,012.34 


NET  WORTH  —  Exhibit  "B" $49,012.34 


EXHIBIT  "B" 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

RECONCILIATION  OF  NET  WORTH 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1964 

BALANCE  —  January  1,  1964 $45,513.69 

ADD: 

Excess  of  Receipts  Over  Disbursements  — 

Exhibit  "C"  $  3,261.23 

Net  Additions  to  Furniture  and 

Equipment  Account  297.92         3,559.15 

$49,072.84 
DEDUCT: 

Cost  of  Shotwell  Distinguished  Service 

Award  Medal  Issued   60.50 

BALANCE  —  December  31,  1964  —  Exhibit  "A"  $49,012.34 
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EXHIBIT  "C" 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1964 

CASH  RECEIPTS 

MEMBERSHIPS  AAWB 

Annual—  1964 $  6,365.00 

1965    5,295.00 

Life  and  Life  Installment  1,195.00 

Agency    13,955.00 

Total  Memberships  Receipts  $26,810.00 

Convention  Income  $  5,544.69 

OTHER 

Annuals  Sold  $  2,296.00 

Donations 1,815.00 

Card  Catalogues  Sold  1,769.00 

Interest   527.43 

Card  Catalogue  Supplements   (1964)    Sold  129.00 

Card  Catalogue  Supplements  (1965    Sold  252.00 

Proceedings   Sold   95.00 

Refund  —  New  Outlook  Subscriptions  66.30 

Bank  Exchange  of  Foreign  Currency  28.88 

Sale  of  Furniture  26.00 

Home  Teachers'  Certificates  8.00 

Total  Other  Receipts  $  7,012.61 

PROJECTS 

Special  Project  Grants  $ 

Total  Projects  Receipts  $ 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS » $39,367.30 
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EXHIBIT  "C"    (Continued) 


CASH  RECEIPTS    (Continued) 


Project  #2B  Project  #3A  Project  #3B  Total 


$ 


I 


$ 


$13,902.33  $  7,042.64  $28,050.00  $48,994.97 

$13,902.33  $  7,042.64  $28,050.00  $48,994.97 

$13,902.33    $7,042.64        $28,050.00  $88,362.27 
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EXHIBIT  "C"    (Continued) 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1964 


DISBURSEMENTS 

AAWB 

Salaries   $16,985.03 

Payroll  Taxes  and  Insurance  397.20 

Travel   1,325.16 

Rent    1,261.89 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  848.14 

Office  Supplies,  Postage,  Etc 555.50 

Postage,  Express  and  Freight  999-92 

Equipment   Rental   351.40 

Printing,  Addressing  and  Mailing  Service  766.67 

Auditing   Fee   179.00 

Braille  Duplications  360.59 

Consultants   

Contributions  to  Braille  Authority  500.00 

Subscriptions  to  New  Outlook  1,840.65 

Convention  Expenses  3,904.44 

Dues  —  National  and  International  220.00 

Equipment  Purchases 871.87 

Moving  and   Alteration  Expenses  151.20 

Board  and  Committee  Meeting  Expenses  335.84 

President's   Expenses    - 992.92 

Printing  —  Proceedings 5,080.26 

Card  Catalogue  and  Annual  Supplements  —  — 

Retirement  Fund  and  Travel  Insurance: 

Association   Contribution  915.00 

Executive   Secretary  Contribution   480.00 

Duplication  and  Acquisition  of  Documents  

Miscellaneous   719.44 

Insurance  —  General   230.71 

Editorial    Board    

Commissioned   Writings    —  — 

Purchase  of  AAWB  Annuals  

Production  of  Teaching  Materials  

Refund  of  Unused  Project  Funds  

Total  Disbursements    $40,272.83 


Excess  of  Receipts  Over  Disbursements  —  1964  —  Exhibit  "B" 
Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks  —  January  1,  1964 

TOTAL  CASH  ON  HAND  AND  IN  BANKS  —  DECEMBER  31,  1964 
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EXHIBIT  "C"    (Continued) 


DISBURSEMENTS    ( Continued ) 


Project  #2B 

Project  #3A 

Project  #3B 

Total 

$  8,792.56 

$  8,026.72 

$  5,000.00 

$38,804.31 

337.87 

239.88 

63.90 

1,038.85 

677.42 

2,646.95 

1,162.21 

5,811.74 

1,325.00 

1,175.00 

1,000.00 

4,761.89 





119.66 

967.80 

144.12 

296.90 

212.12 

1,208.64 

61.95 

314.14 

80.16 

1,456.17 

(37.65) 

(37.65) 



276.10 







766.67 







179.00 







360.59 

100.00 

1,525.00 

525.00 

2,150.00 







500.00 



, 



1,840.65 







3,904.44 







220.00 







871.87 





, 

151.20 







335.84 







992.92 







5,080.26 

7,458.25 



—  - — 

7,458.25 





—  — 

915.00 







480.00 

307.45 





307.45 



1.50 



720.94 







230.71 



400.00 

250.00 

650.00 



950.00 



950.00 



580.25 



580.25 





310.92 

310.92 

818.58 

—  — 

—  — . 

818.58 

$19,985.55 

$16,118.69 

$  8,723.97 

$85,101.04 

$  3,261.23 

40,486.06 

$43,847.29 
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AAIB-AAWB  BRAILLE  AUTHORITY  REPORT,  1965 

Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman 
Librarian,  The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


The  focus  of  the  Braille  Authority  during 
the  past  year  has  been  concentrated  around 
the  consolidation  of  accomplished  goals  before 
entering  upon  new  project  areas.  The  two 
new  Braille  codes  which  were  adopted  at  the 
1964  AAIB  and  AAWB  Conventions  have 
been  in  the  process  of  publication  and  distri- 
bution. Since  they  are  basic  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  codes  in  the  allied  fields  of 
phonetics,  chemistry  and  statistics  it  is  deemed 
essential  that  the  new  codes  be  fully  tested 
through  actual  application  by  Braille  publish- 
ers and  transcribers  before  proceeding  into 
those  phases  of  study. 

In  the  interim,  contact  has  been  made  with 
persons  knowledgeable  in  the  specialties  of 
phonetics  and  chemistry.  In  addition,  research 
has  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining texts  which  contain  the  ink-print  sym- 
bols applicable  to  these  subjects. 

Textbook  Code 

The  Code  of  Braille  Textbook  Tech- 
nique AND  Format  became  available  for 
distribution  in  both  ink-print  and  Braille  on 
April  10,  1965.  The  first  edition  of  3000 
ink-print  and  600  Braille  copies  has  already 
been  oversubscribed,  and  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  has  gone  into  a  sec- 
ond printing. 

Members  of  the  Braille  Authority  and  its 
Advisory  Committee  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  chairing  meetings  of 
Braille  transcribtrs  to  discuss  and  interpret  the 
various  features  of  this  new  code.  The  re- 
action from  the  field  has  been  extremely  grati- 
fying. The  material  in  the  manual  supplies 
the  solution  to  most  of  the  problems  encoun- 
tered by  transcribers.  Textbooks  which  are 
produced  in  accordance  with  the  new  rules  of 
procedure  will   assure  uniformity  in   the  pre- 


sentation of  technical  material  provided  by 
publishtrs  and  transcribers  throughout  the 
country. 

Mathematics  Code 

The  publication  of  The  Nemeth  Code  of 
Braille  Mathematics  and  Scientific  No- 
tation is  projected  for  early  fall.  Because 
of  the  highly  technical  features  of  the  code,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  rearrange  and  rework 
the  material  in  order  to  assure  clarity  and  ease 
in  its  presentation.  In  addition,  the  art  work 
and  proofreading  problems  have  necessitated 
exceptional  care.  The  new  draft  has  been 
completed  and  its  publication  is  now  moving 
forward. 

Music  Code 

The  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Braille  Music  Notation  have  been  assisting  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  its  project  of  issuing 
a  lesson  manual  for  music  transcribers.  This 
new  work  should  prove  valuable  in  equipping 
transcribers  to  furnish  a  wealth  of  music  scores. 

Lions  International  has  sought  the  Author- 
ity's assistance  in  evaluating  a  proposed  Music 
Code  based  on  a  linear  presentation  of  the 
music  staff.  The  findings  were  negative  due 
to  lack  of  clarity  and  unavoidable  bulk.  The 
official  Music  Code  has  proven  highly  efficient 
and  effective. 

Diagrams  and  Maps 

The  Braille  Authority  has  temporarily  set 
aside  its  study  of  techniques  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  diagrams  and  maps.  Recordings  for 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  have  received  research  grants 
for  the  study  of  these  problem  areas.  It 
seems  advisable  to  await  the  completion  of 
these   research  projects   before  taking  further 
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Computer  Code 

The  training  of  computer  operators  has 
moved  forward  rapidly  due  to  the  development 
of  the  Braille  computer  code  for  textbooks  in 
this  specialized  field  of  study.  The  text  ma- 
terial  produced   with   this   code  is    now   being 


used    in    Canada,    England    and    the    United 
States. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman 
Maxine  B.  Dorf,  Co-Chairman 
Marjorie  S.   Hooper,  Secretary-Treasurer 


REPORT  OF  THE  ETHICS  COMMITTEE 

Britt  L.  Green,  Chairman 

Rehabilitation   Supervisor,  North  Carolina  Commission   for  the  Blind 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Two  meetings  of  the  Ethics  Committee  have 
been  held  since  the  1964  convention  in  New 
York  City.  The  first  was  held  at  the  AAWB 
Office  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  December  8 
and  9,  1964,  and  the  second  was  held  at  the 
Denver  Convention  on  Monday,  July  26,  at 
the  Denver-Hilton  Hotel. 

The  Washington  meeting  was  primarily  de- 
voted to  review  of  and  action  on  applications 
for  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice  for  the  calendar 
year  1965.  All  applications  considered  were 
received  prior  to  the  deadline  of  October  31, 
1964.  Prior  to  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions. Dr.  Gordon  Connor,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  AAWB,  commented  on  the  Denver 
Convention.  He  announced  that  the  theme  for 
the  Convention  would  be  "Retrospect — High- 
way to  the  Future".  He  also  stated  that  the 
Convention  would  highlight  the  work  of  the 
Commission  on  Standards  and  Accreditations 
by  presenting  the  aspects  of  the  work  of  the 
twelve  committees  of  the  Commission.  Mr. 
McGill  discussed  the  pilot  regional  workshop 
to  be  held  in  Chicago  March  29-31,  1965. 
Dr.  Connor  reported  that  BLINDNESS — 1965 
would    be  published   and   distributed   in  July. 

The  Committee  included  in  its  1964  report 
four  points  related  to  confidentiality  on  all 
information  given  in  applications  for  the  Seal 
of  Good  Practice  and  would  again  like  to 
emphasize  these  points: 

1.  All  information  given  in  connection 
with  an  application  is  strictly  confidential  and 


is  used  for  no  purpose  other  than  determina- 
tion by  The  Committee  of  the  applicant's 
eligibility. 

2.  Names  of  ineligible  agencies  are  not 
published. 

3.  Agencies  found  meligible  are  offered  the 
opportunity  for  personal  review  of  their  ap- 
plication with  the  Committee.  The  Commit- 
tee is  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  give  all 
possible  assistance  that  will  enable  an  agency 
to  become  eligible. 

4.  Any  applicant  dissatisfied  with  an  Ethics 
Committee, decision  concerning  his  application 
has  the  privilege  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Directors    of    AAWB. 

The  second  meeting  in  Denver  included  a 
review  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  National 
Commisison  on  Standards  and  Accreditations 
and  a  discussion  of  several  matters  related  to 
work  of  the  Ethics  Committee. 

A  total  of  40  applications  for  the  Seal  of 
Good  Practice  were  reviewed  in  the  Washing- 
ton meeting.  Thirty-six  were  renewal  appli- 
cations and  four  were  new.  Of  the  40  appli- 
cations reviewed,  38  were  approved  for  the 
Seal  of  Good  Practice  and  two  were  disap- 
proved. It  should  be  noted  that  a  total  of  13 
new  applications  have  been  received  during 
the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  William  O.  McGill  of  Chicago  will  be 
the  Chairman  during  the  coming  year,  and  I 
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extend   to    him   my   best  wishes   for   the   con- 
tinued support  of  AAWB,  the  agencies  for  the 


blind,   and   the  members   of  the   Ethics  Com- 
mittee. 


DISPOSITION  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  SEAL  OF  GOOD   PRACTICE 


11th  Year  Renewals     (3) 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  N.  Y. 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Ky. 
The  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  111. 

10th  Year  Renewals     (5) 

PAB,  Blair-Centre  Branch,  Pa. 
Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind,  Ohio 
Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  Calif. 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  N.  Y. 
The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  N.  Y. 

9th  Year  Renewals     (4) 

Allen  County  League  for  the  Blind,  Ind. 
CNIB,  Ontario,  Canada 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Ohio 
John  Milton  Society,  N.  Y. 

8th  Year  Renewals     (3) 

Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Ark. 
State   Board   of  Education   and    Services    ol 

the  Blind,  Conn. 
Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind,  Ohio 

7th  Year  Renewals     (6) 

Blinded    Veterans    Association,    District    of 

Columbia 
Christian  Record  Braille  Foundation,  Neb. 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Dela. 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  Fla. 

(Renewal  after   1   year  non-applicant) 
PAB,  Hazelton  Branch,  Pa. 
North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind, 

N.  C. 

6th  Year  Renewals     (1) 

Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind,  N.  Y. 
5th  Year  Renewals     (3) 

Houston-Harris   County  Lighthouse   for  the 

Blind,  Texas 
Library  of  Congress,  Division  for  the  Blind, 
District  of  Columbia 


Volunteer  Service  for   the  Blind,  Pa. 

4th  Year  Rtnewals     (3) 

American    Foundation    for    Overseas    Blind, 

N.  Y. 
Mecklenburg    County    Association    for    the 

Blind,  N.  C. 
New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind, 

N.  H. 

2nd  Ytar  Renewal     (1) 

Board  of  Social  Ministry,  Lutheran,  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  Synod,  Services  to  Blind  and 
Partially  Seeing,  Pa. 

1st  Year  Renewals     (7) 

Columbus   Association   for  the  Blind,  Ohio 
Comite  Internacional  pro  Ciegos,  Mexico 
Greater  Pittsburgh  Guild  for  the  Blind,  Pa. 
Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  111. 
Illinois  Visually  Handicapped  Institute,  111. 
Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind,  Mich. 
Rhode  Island  Association  for  the  Blind,  R.  I. 

New  Applications  —  Approved     (2) 

Evansville  Association  for  the  Blind,  Ind. 
Mount  Carmel  Guild  Center  for  the  Blind, 
N.  J. 

New  Application  —  Disapproved     (1) 

Renewal  Application  —  Disapproved     (1) 

Total  Applications  —  40 

Total  Approved  —  38 

Total  Disapproved  —  2 

Britt  L.  Green,  Chairman 
William  J.  Ferrell 
William  O   McGill,  Secretary 
McAllister  Upshaw 
Arthur  L.  Voorhees 
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REPORT  OF  HOME  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION  COMMITTEE 

Donald  Blasch,  Chairman 

Director,  Center  for  Orientation  and  Mobility 

Western  Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


For  the  past  several  years  your  Home 
Teacher  Certification  Committee  has  been 
going  through  a  transitional  period.  The 
AAWB,  at  its  1962  Convention  at  Cleveland 
and  1963  Convention  at  Seattle,  set  up  the 
present  standards  for  home  teaching  which 
were  to  take  effect  on  July  1,  1963.  During 
these  Conventions,  the  previous  standards  pro- 
viding for  Certified  Home  Teachers  and  Cer- 
tified Home  Teacher  Specialists  were  merged 
into  one  category  called  Certified  Home  Teach- 
ers. 

In  the  United  States,  a  Master's  degree  in 
either  Sociology,  Social  Work,  Rehabilitation 
or  Education  was  set  up  as  a  basic  require- 
ment, together  with  knowledge,  skills,  coun- 
seling and  teaching  techniques  employed  in 
assisting  blind  persons.  Educational  require- 
ments for  a  candidate  in  Canada  were  slightly 
different  because  of  the  national  differences 
that  exist,  but  their  relative  professional 
standing  in  the  AAWB  remains  the  same. 

A  grandfather  clause  was  approved  by  the 
Convention  which  permitted  those  Home 
Teachers  who  qualified  under  the  old  require- 
ments to  secure  a  new  certificate  if  they  ap- 
plied prior  to  July  1,  1963,  and  the  1963 
Convention  in  Seattle  extended  this  period  to 
October  1,  1963.  It  was  anticipated  that  the 
bulk  of  the  applications  would  be  made  dur- 
ing the  1963-64  period.  This  proved  to  be 
correct,  and  they  were  handled  by  the  Com- 
mittee under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Dickinson.  It  was  also  anticipated  that 
during  the  period  1964-65  there  would  be 
relatively  few  new  applications  and  that  these 
would  come  primarily  from  those  completing 
training  courses  in  this  area  that  are  now  being 
offered  in  the  University.  To  date,  this  pre- 
diction seem  to  be  holding  up,  and  compara- 
tively few  applications  were  made  during  the 
year  1964-65. 

The  Committee  met  at  the  Denver-Hilton 


Hotel  on  the  26th  of  July,  1965,  to  review 
and  pass  on  the  applications  submitted.  Ab- 
sence of  a  large  number  of  applicants  made 
any  previous  meetings  unfeasible  and  liaison 
was  maintained  by  correspondence.  A  list  of 
applications  and  their  qualifications  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  July  2,  and  the 
Committee  was  well-prepared  to  pass  on  all 
applicants.  Mr.  Raymond  Dickinson,  Past 
Chairman,  was  invited  to  the  Committee 
meetings  as  an  ex-officio  member. 

The  bulk  of  the  Committee's  work  con- 
sisted of  recertifying  Home  Teachers  and 
passing  on  the  relatively  few  new  applicants. 
The  following  people  were  certified  or  re- 
certified as  Home  Teachers  in    1964-65: 

Robert  Graves 

Maurice  W.  Felts 

(Miss)   Fernande  Tremblay 

Mrs.  Gladys  Crombie 

Dolorez  Dufresne 

Mrs.  C.  Chatelain 

Harold  Thomas  Johnson 

James  Kenneth  Wiley 

William  James 

Mrs.  Jimmie  Lynn  Beeson 

Evelyn  B.  Voyski 

Elizabeth  Elbert 

Elwood  A.  Greenfield 

Mrs.  Elsie  Pankratz  Froese 

Mrs.  Mary  Bernadette  Dressell 

Rudolph  Johnson 

Alice  Capodanno 

Grady  L.  Weaver 

Mrs.  Florence  Carter 

Mary  Hugo 

Alma  Brault 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Donald  Blasch,  Chairman 
Louise  D.  Cowan 
Thomas  Gilmartin 
Alvin  H.  Roberts 
Roy  J.  Ward 
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REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Irvin  P.  Schloss,  Chairman 

Legislative  Analyst,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Washington,  D.C. 


During  the  past  year,  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee met  on  April  30  to  hear  reports  of  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Chairman  and  to  discuss 
positions  on  pending  legislation.  As  a  result 
of  this  meeting  and  prior  positions  taken  by 
AAWB  and  its  Legislative  Committee,  the 
Chairman  testified  in  support  of  the  following 
bills   on   behalf  of   the   Association: 

1.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1965.  The  Chairman  represented 
AAWB  at  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  on  March  30  on  S.  1525 
and  before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  on  April  28  on  H.R.  6476.  Two 
of  the  amendments  recommended  by  the  Chair- 
man were  incorporated  in  a  clean  bill,  H.R. 
8310,  which  was  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  These  amend- 
ments were  for  an  increase  in  the  Federal  share 
for  grants  to  states  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
ion  services  to  75%  and  for  occupational 
safety  standards  to  be  required  of  sheltered 
workshops.  The  House  of  Representatives  is 
expected  to  act  on  H.R.  8310  this  week. 

H.R.  8310  would  make  the  following  im- 
provements in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act: 

A  new  system  of  financing  the  Federal-State 
program  under  Section  2  of  the  Act  would  be 
instituted.  Allotments  of  Federal  funds  would 
be  based  on  a  formula  reflecting  each  state's 
population  and  its  per  capita  income.  The 
amount  of  funds  to  be  allotted  among  the 
states  each  year  is  specified  in  the  bill.  For 
fiscal  1966,  allotments  would  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  $300000,000;  for  1967,  $350,000,000; 
and  for  1968,  $400,000,000.  Because  not  all 
states  are  expected  to  have  enough  matching 
state  funds,  the  appropriations  required  would 
be  substantially  less  for  each  year.  The  auth- 
ority for  Federal  appropriations  under  the  new 
bill  is  limited  to  three  years,  at  which  time 
the  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  progress  made  and  decide  whether 
such  authority  should  be  continued  or  changed. 


The  Federal  share  in  the  support  of  this 
basic  program  of  services  would  be  increased 
by  the  bill,  to  place  this  program  in  a  more 
comparable  position  with  numerous  other  Fed- 
erally aided  programs.  At  present  the  Federal 
share,  under  a  variable  matching  formula, 
ranges  between  50%  and  70%.  H.R.  8310 
would  establish  a  uniform  Federal  share  of 
75%  for  all  states  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1967.  Fiscal  1966  would  be  a  transitional 
year  and  the  Federal  share  for  a  state  would 
be  the  midway  figure  between  75%  and  its 
present  Federal  share.  As  an  example,  a  state 
having  a  Federal  share  of  55%  under  present 
law  would  receive  65%  for   1966. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  reducing  payments 
to  any  state  in  which  expenditures  of  state 
funds  fall  below  expenditures  in  fiscal  year 
1965.  This  is  a  measure  designed  to  make 
sure  that  states  maintain  their  level  of  sup- 
port and  that  there  will  be  no  substitution  of 
Federal  funds  for  state  funds. 

The  bill  also  would  authorize  state  agencies 
to  accept  severally  disabled  clients,  such  as  blind 
persons,  for  whom  the  outlook  for  employment 
may  be  obscure,  provide  services  to  them  for 
a  period  up  to  six  months,  and  then  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  can  be  expected  to 
be  employable  if  a  rehabilitation  program  is 
completed.  In  the  case  of  mentally  retarded 
persons  and  others  designated  later  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
this  special  provision  would  authorize  such 
services  for  as  long  as  18  months.  This  is  ex- 
pected to  help  many  severely  disabled  people 
who  usually  are  not  accepted  under  present  law 
because  their  employment  outlook  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  determine  at  the  outset. 

H.R.  8310  changes  the  nature  and  pur- 
poses of  the  much  smaller  program  of  grants 
to  states  under  Section  3  of  the  Act.  Under 
the  bill,  these  funds  would  be  available  for 
projects  of  two  main  types — one  for  innova- 
tions which  will  encourage  states  to  adopt  new 
activities  in  serving  the  disabled;  the  other 
would  encourage  and  support  projects  for  those 
with  catastrophic  disabilities.  For  this  grant 
program,  $5,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  allot- 
ted in  1966;  $7,000,000  in  1967;  and  $9,- 
000,000  in  1968.  The  same  allotment  formula 
would  be  used  as  described  above  for  Section 
2. 

For  these  Section  3  grants  to  states,  the 
Federal  share  would  be  90%  for  the  first  three 
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years  of  a  project,  and  75%  for  the  remain- 
ing two  years  of  any  five-year  project. 

A  program  to  construct  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties and  workshops  would  be  authorized  under 
a  new  section  of  the  Act.  The  present  law, 
as  you  know,  has  no  authority  for  new  con- 
struction. Support  is  limited  to  alterations, 
expansion  and  equipment.  The  bill  would 
authorize  projects  to  construct  rehabilitation 
centers,  primarily  those  with  a  vocational 
emphasis.  This  would  complement  and  round 
out  the  construction  done  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act, 
which  focuses  primarily  on  medical  types  of 
facilities.  The  bill  also  will  provide  similar 
construction  authority  to  aid  in  building  more 
workshops  and  expandng  present  ones.  Au- 
thority for  the  purchase  of  necessary  land,  and 
for  the  purchase  of  buildings  where  this  will 
meet  the  need  in  a  better  way  than  through 
new  construction,  is   also  included. 

Support  for  initial  staffing  is  provided,  to  be 
available  for  any  project  aided  under  this  sec- 
tion and  for  other  newly  established  rehabili- 
tation facilities  and  workshops  which  have 
been  built  without  such  Federal  assistance. 
Support  for  this  initial  staffing  would  be  avail- 
able over  a  period  of  four  years,  with  a  Fed- 
eral share  of  75%  for  the  first  fifteen  months, 
and  with  a  Federal  share  going  down  gradu- 
ally thereafter  to  30%  of  costs  in  the  final 
year. 

The  bill  also  includes  grants  to  state  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies  to  review  and 
assess  the  state's  needs  and  to  assist  project 
sponsors  in  developing  and  designing  plans 
and  projects  for  construction. 

For  this  construction  program,  appropria- 
tions of  $1,500,000  for  1966,  $7,000,000  for 
1967,  and  $9,000,000  for  1968,  are  authorized. 

A  major  step  forward  in  modernizing  the 
workshops  for  the  disabled  in  this  country 
would  be  taken  under  H.  R.  8310.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  construction  provisions  for  work- 
shops, the  bill  would  authorize  several  other 
activities  to  improve  workshops. 

There  would  be  established  a  system  of 
grants  to  states  and  other  public  and  non- 
profit agencies  to  pay  90%  of  the  costs  of 
projects  to  provide  training  services  to  handi- 
capped individuals  in  workshops  and  rehabili- 
tation facilities.  These  grants  would  provide 
Federal  assistance  in  the  costs  of  training  tui- 
tion, work-evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
services,  and  would  include  the  payment  of 
training  allowances  to  the  handicapped  trainees. 
These  allowances  would  be  available  to  a 
maximum  of  $25  per  week  for  a  handicapped 
trainee,  plus  $10  for  each  dependent,  with  a 
maximum  of  $65.  The  allowances  could  not 
be  paid  to  an  individual  for  longer  than  two 
years  of  training.  For  this  specialized  train- 
ing effort  for  the  handicapped,  the  Federal 
share  for  any  such  project  would  be  90%. 


To  help  carry  out  this  provision,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  bill  would  establish  a 
National  Policy  and  Performance  Council.  The 
council  would  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  the  criteria  and  standards  to  be  ob- 
served in  approving  grants  for  training  serv- 
ices projects. 

To  further  improve  workshops,  the  bill 
authorizes  two  additional  aids — a  system  of 
technical  advisory  services,  to  bring  experts 
into  the  picture  to  help  workshops;  and  work- 
shop improvement  grants,  to  assist  various 
workshops  which  wish  to  raise  their  operat- 
ing efficiency  and  their  professional  standards 
so  they  can  meet  the  criteria  developed  by 
the  National  Policy  and  Performance  Council. 

H.  R.  8310  would  provide  grants  to  assist 
the  states  in  conducting  a  two-year  program 
of  state-wide  planning  in  rehabilitation.  This 
will  be  a  valuable  inventory  of  what  the  states 
have  in  the  way  of  rehabilitation  resources 
and  will  provide  a  clear  picture  of  future  needs. 
The  object  is  to  try  to  develop,  in  each  state, 
a  specific  plan,  to  have  available  by  1975  the 
programs,  institutions  and  other  facilities 
needed  to  rehabilitate  all  disabled  people  who 
need  services. 

Project  grants  would  be  available  to  states 
and  other  non-profit  organizations  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  dis- 
abled people  rehabilitated. 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  three-year  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Architectural  Barriers 
to  Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped.  This 
is  a  major  effort  to  eliminate  many  of  the 
structural  design  features  inside  and  outside 
of  buildings  which  make  it  impossible  for 
handicapped  people  in  wheelchairs,  on  braces 
and  crutches,  etc.,  to  use  these  buildings. 

The  bill  would  delete  from  the  present  law 
the  provisions  requiring  a  determination  of 
economic  need  in  order  that  a  disabled  per- 
son can  receiv*  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion would  be  authorized  to  conduct  an  intra- 
mural program  of  research,  studies,  investiga- 
tions and  demonstrations.  It  would  plan  and 
operate  an  information  service  to  make  avail- 
able to  all  agencies  and  individuals  concerned 
a  great  variety  of  data  on  rehabilitation  and 
on  research  and  the  results  of  research,  utiliz- 
ing automated  data  systems. 

The  bill  makes  certain  amendments  of  par- 
ticular relationship  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
blind  persons.  These  include  the  provision 
of  reader  services  for  blind  persons  (and  inter- 
preter services  for  deaf  persons)  when  they 
are  clients  of  the  state  rehabilitation  agency, 
and  new  authority  to  use  Federal  funds  to 
assist  state  agencies  in  improving  management 
and  supervision  services  for  vending  stands 
operated  by  blind  persons  under  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act. 
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2.  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965. 

The  Chairman  testified  in  support  of  H.R. 
6675  on  May  14  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  This  bill  includes  health  care 
for  the  aged  under  Social  Security,  various 
amendments  to  the  public  assistance  titles,  an 
increase  in  Social  Security  cash  benefits,  and 
other  amendments  to  the  Act.  The  Chairman 
recommended  substantial  amendments  to  the 
bill  to  improve  services  for  crippled  children 
and  to  make  blind  persons  eligible  for  dis- 
ability insurance  cash  benefits  with  six  quar- 
ters of  coverage.  Both  amendments  were  re- 
jected by  the  Committee.  However,  the  dis- 
ability insurance  amendment  was  offered  by 
Senator  Hartke  on  the  Senate  floor  and  was 
incorporated  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  conferees  modified  the  Hartke  amend- 
ment to  provide  that  blind  persons  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  31  within  the  5/200 
definition  used  in  the  disability  ""freeze"  pro- 
vision could  qualify  for  disability  cash  bene- 
fits with  at  least  six  quarters  of  coverage  and 
that  blind  persons  55  years  of  age  and  over 
could  qualify  for  cash  benefits  if  they  were 
unable  to  work  at  the  occupation  in  which 
they  were  engaged  prior  to  their  disability. 

The  conference  report  is  scheduled  to  be 
acted  upon  by  both  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  this  week,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  President  will  sign  H.R.  6675  into 
law  by  July  30th. 

3.  Education   of   Handicapped   Children. 

On  May  17,  the  Chairman  testified  in  support 
of  S.  1400  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  This  bill  would  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  III  of  Public  Law  88-164  con- 
cerning the  education  of  handicapped  children 
for  an  additional  five  years  wth  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  authorization  of  appropriations. 
In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  new  authority 
for  the  construction,  operation,  and  equipping 
of  university-affiliated  research  centers,  includ- 
ing experimental  schools,  needed  to  improve 
educational  programs  for  handicapped  children. 
The  provisions  of  S.  1400  were  incorporated 
as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2985  and  were 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  28  in  this  form. 


The  bill  was  modified  in  conference  to  pro- 
vide for  a  three-year  extension  of  the  programs 
with  increased  appropriations  and  new  author- 
ity for  research  centers.  It  is  expected  to  be 
passed  by  both  houses  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent this  week. 

In  addition,  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  completed  a  draft  of  minimum 
wage  legislation  for  handicapped  workers  in 
sheltered  workshops.  This  legislation  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  H.R.  8093  by  Rep.  John  Dent  (D.,  Pa.) 
and  in  the  Senate  as  S.  2210  by  Senator 
Wayne  Morse  (D.,  Ore.).  Hearings  were 
held  by  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  June  1  and  2.  Peter  J.  Salmon  rep- 
resented AAWB  in  supporting  the  bill.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  Association  of 
Sheltered  Workshops  and  Homebound  Pro- 
grams and  Goodwill  Industries  of  America  op- 
posed the  bill.  Final  action  has  not  been 
taken   as  yet. 

Another  Subcommittee  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  revised  legislation  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress  to  clarify  postal  laws  affec- 
ting the  mailing  of  books  and  other  mate- 
rial for  blind  persons.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced as  H.R.  9550  by  Rep.  Robert  Corbett 
(R.,  Pa.),  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Sercice. 

The  Chairman,  in  consultation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  and  other  organizations,  prepared  legis- 
lation to  improve  the  distribution  of  Books 
for  the  Blind  under  the  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Library  of  Congress.  This  bill 
would  authorize  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to 
contract  with  public  or  other  non-profit  li- 
braries or  organizations  for  the  distribution 
of  books,  sound  reproducers.  Braille  musical 
scores,  and  other  materials.  The  bill  was  in- 
troduced as  H.R.  9549  by  Rep.  Robert  Corbett 
(R.,  Pa.),  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittet  on  Library  and  Memorials  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Bills  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  to  in- 
clude quadriplegics  and  the  near  blind  in  the 
Talking  Book  program  have  been  reintro- 
duced in  the  present  Congress, 
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Numerous  miscellaneous  bills  afiFecting 
blind  persons  directly  have  been  introduced 
in  the  present  Congress.  Among  these  are 
bills  to  authorize  airlines  to  transport  a  blind 
person  accompanied  by  a  sighted  guide  for 
one  fare,  to  grant  an  additional  income  tax 
deduction  for  the  actual  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work  for  disabled  persons, 
to  prevent  persons  using  dog  guides  from 
being  barred  from  places  of  public  accomoda- 


tion in  interstate  commerce,  to  authorize  do- 
nation of  Federal  surplus  property  to  private 
non-profit  libraries  for  the  blind,  and  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  exemption  of  $600  to  tax- 
payers  supporting   a   blind   dependent. 

The  Chairman  in  consultation  with  the 
President  of  AAWB,  the  Executive  Director, 
and  the  Legislative  Committee  will  continue 
to  represent  AAWB  in  support  of  measures 
in   accordance  with  the  Association's  policy. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Harold  Richterman,  Chairman 

Director,  Rehabilitation  Services,  Industrial  Home 

for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Up  until  1962,  AAWB  was  on  a  fiscal  year 
from  June  1st  to  July  30th.  In  1962,  with 
the  adoption  of  our  new  Constitution,  AAWB 
changed  over  to  a  calendar  fiscal  ytar.  Mem- 
bers usually  paid  in  July  in  spite  of  this, 
even  though  dues  are  payable  in  January.  As 
a  result,  we  are  never  sure  at  convention  time 
of  the  exact  number  of  members,  because  we 
continue  to  get  new  members  and  renewals 
right  through  the  convention  and  after. 

The  convention  registration  as  of  yesterday 
afternoon,  July  26th,  was  400.  This  includes 
members,  visitors,  and  those  members  who 
registered  as  visitors. 

Now  as  to  figures,  we  have: 

Paid  life  members  153 

Installment  life  members  8 

Paid-up  members   (annual)  1027 
Members  in  arrears  prior  to 

convention  time  229 

TOTAL  1587 

Of  the  above,  Canada  has: 

Paid  life  members  14 

Paid-up  members    (annual)  76 


Members   in   arrears   prior   to 

convention  time  2 

TOTAL  92 

A  special  note  regarding  the  Agency  mem- 
bership report:  (This  is  not  a  final  report,  but 
an  interim  report,  as  we  are  continuing  to 
hear  from  agencies) : 

50  gifts  have  been  received  thus  far  from 

46  agencies,  and  from  4  persons  whose 

agency  policy  would  prevent  their  agency 

from  making  a  gift  to  another  agency. 

This  represents  less  than  the  total  of  last  year 

at  about  this  time,  but  we  have  every  reason 

to  believe  that  this  picture  will  improve.     A 

special  note  of  thanks  is  given  to  Dr.  Peter 

J.   Salmon  for  having  contacted  486  agencies 

requesting  contributions  for  AAWB. 

Harold  Richterman,  Chairman 
William  Gallagher,  Eastern  Region 
Roy  Kumpe,  Lions  Clubs 
John  Parsons,  Southern  Region 
Dave   Mendelson,  Western  Region 
Louis  Vieceli,  Midwestern  Region 
Arthur  A.  Magill,  Canada 
Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Agency 
Memberships 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

Fuller  R.  Hale,  Chairman 

Executive  Director,  Social  Center  for  the  Blind 

Seattle,  ashington 


As  AAWB  gains  in  stature  as  a  force  for 
good  work  in  the  field  of  service  to  blind 
people,  we  do  so  because  of  and  with  mem- 
bers such  as  those  who  have  given  service  to 
our  organization  and  to  the  community  in 
which  they  labored  in  behalf  of  blind  persons. 
We  regret  the  loss  of  these  members  from 
our  Association,  but  they  have  served  and  de- 
serve their  reward.  We  here  who  are  to  carry 
on  the  work  can  honor  those  who  have  gone 
on  by  giving  our  best  to  the  tasks  remaining 
to  be  done. 

The  following  have  departed  since  our  last 
convention,  and  we  would  ask  that  you  stand 
with  us  for  the  reading  of  their  names  and  re- 
main standing  while  together  we  pray  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

Mr.  Hubert  Smock,  Home  Teacher,  Eastern 

Iowa. 
Mr.    Aaron    Pincus,    Supervisor,    Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Mr.  Calvin  S.  Glover,  Former  President  of 
AAWB,  and  former  Executive  Secretary, 
Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Jesse  R.  Dills,  Instructor,  North  Caro- 
lina Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind. 


Mr.  Anthony  E.  Septinelli,  Administrator, 
Business  Enterprise  Department,  State  of 
California. 

Mr.  Winfield  S.  Rumsey,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, San  Francisco  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,    California. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Matthew,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, New  Hampshire  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Concord. 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Boyle,  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation  Counselor,    State   of   Kansas. 

Mr.  Carl  Christenson,  Chief  Librarian, 
Wayne  County  Library  for  the  Blind, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Mr.   W.  A.  Fargason,  Instructor,  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Mr.    Percival    S.   Howe,   Jr.,   Former   Presi- 
dent  of   the   Board,   Lighthouse    for   the 
Blind  (1951-57),  New  York,  New  York. 
Mr.     Leon     Deren,    Instructor,     Lighthouse 
Training  Program,  New  York,  New  York. 
Mr.  Harry  G.  Lee,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
Fuller  R.  Hale,  Chairman 
Howard  T.  Jones 
Paul  O'Neill 


REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

William  T.  Coppage,  Executive  Director 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 

Richmond,  Virginia 


The  Resolutions  Committee  did  not  hold  a 
meeting  prior  to  the  Denver  convention. 
They  did,  however,  keep  in  touch  through 
correspondence  and  received  only  one  pro- 
posed resolution  prior  to  July.     An  announce- 


ment was  made  to  the  members  convened  in 
Denver  to  submit  any  additional  resolutions 
to  the  Committee  Chairman  by  6:00  p.m.  on 
July  27. 

That    evening,    the    members    present    at 
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Denver  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  only  two  resolutions  received 
for  presentation  at  the  Business  Session  on  the 
following  day.  These  two  resolutions  were 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  membership  on 
July  28,  1965. 

Resolution   1 

Whereas,  The  Medic  Alert  Foundation 
International  is  a  charitable  non-profit  organi- 
zation whose  main  purpose  is  to  educate  and 
encourage  the  public  to  wear  on  their  person 
identification  of  any  medical  problems  that 
should  be  known  in  an  emergency,  and  to  en- 
courage doctors  and  nurses  to  advise  persons 
of  the  importance  of  wearing  such  identifica- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  It  is  estimated  that  millions  of 
Americans  have  some  form  of  illness,  allergy, 
or  other  medical  problem,  that  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  doctors,  nurses, 
persons  rendering  first  aid,  and  others  who 
attempt  to  assist  injured  or  unconscious  per- 
sons; and 

Whereas,  Today,  almost  120,000  Ameri- 
cans wear  the  indestructible  Medic  Alert  brace- 
lets, emblems,  and  necklace  medallions  that  in- 
dicate some  hidden  medical  problem  of  the 
wearer,  such  as  diabetes,  epilepsy,  heart  con- 
ditions, the  need  for  certain  medicine,  or  an 
allergy  to  particular  medicines  or  serums;  and 

Whereas,  The  Medic  Alert  bracelets  and 
necklaces  carry  a  serial  number  which  has  been 
assigned  to  each  member,  and  the  telephone 
number  of  the  Foundation's  central  answering 
service  in  Turlock,  California,  where  a  medi- 
cal record  is  maintained  on  each  member  and 
the  information  in  the  records  is  available  to 
physicians  and  other  authorized  personnel  on 
a  24-hour,  collect-call  basis;  and 

Whereas,  The  Medic  Alert  program  has 
been  endorsed  by  a  great  many  international, 
national,  state  and  county  associations,  socie- 
ties, agencies  and  other  civic  organizations: 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  in  convention,  assembled  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  on  July  28,  1965,  recommends  that 
members  be  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
protection  of  the  Medic  Alert  Foundation  em- 
blem. 


Resolution  2 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  in  its  39th  Convention  assembled 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  does  hereby  extend  its 
warmest  expression  of  gratitude  to  all  those 
who  have  contributed  to  its  spirit  of  Western 
ease,  hospitality,  and  helpfulness. 

Most  especially,  our  thanks  are  due  to  the 
members  of  Lions  Clubs  in  Colorado  who 
contributed  so  substantially,  both  financially 
and  in  moral  support,  to  the  success  of  these 
meetings. 

To  the  Asistines  who  added  so  much  to  the 
ease  and  beauty  at  these  meetings,  we  extend 
our  deepest  appreciation,  especially  to  those 
who  were  here  at  the  unearthly  hour  of  seven 
in  the  morning,  and  those  who  remained  until 
seven  in  the  evening. 

And  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Troops  36,  37,  62, 
258,  and  Post  486,  as  well  as  to  the  head- 
quarter staff,  we  send  our  gratitude  for  the 
yeoman  job  of  elevator  operation,  dog-run  as- 
sistance and  pinch  hitters. 

The  media  people  who  have  helped  are  far 
too  numerous  to  single  out,  but  we  hereby 
direct  that  a  suitable  certificate  be  designed  by 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  and  that  a  sufficient  supply  be  furnished 
to  this  year's  Host  Committee  in  order  that 
they  may  fill  in  names  and  make  appropriate 
distribution  to  our  many  friends  here,  and  that 
henceforth  similar  certificates  be  available,  not 
only  for  media  people,  but  for  others  who  so 
generously  helped. 

We  would  also  like  to  thank  the  many  em- 
ployees of  Mr.  Hilton  in  Denver  who  have 
gone  so  far  beyond  the  line  of  duty  and  do 
direct  that  a  letter  be  forwarded  to  him  per- 
sonally about  the  standards  of  service  his  em- 
ployees provided  so  generously. 

We  direct  that  copies  of  this  Resolution, 
together  with  the  aforementioned  certificates, 
be  sent  to  all  those  mentioned  in  the  Resolu- 
tion, as  well  as  those  known  so  well  to  the 
Host  Committee. 

William  T.  Coppage,  Chairman 

Arthur  N.  Magill 

Charles  G.  Ritter 

Irvin  P.  Schloss 

Braxton  Tatum 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL 
FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 


The  presiding  officer  of  the  session,  Dr. 
Norman  M.  Yoder,  explained  that  Mr.  Eric  T. 
Boulter,  President  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  was  not  present  and 
that  his  report  would  be  presented  by  Mr.  M. 
Robert  Barnett,  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  that  body.  Mr.  Barnett  further 
explained  that  Mr.  Boulter,  in  his  capacity  as 
Associate  Director  to  Mr.  Barnett  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  was 
at  that  moment  traveling  in  the  Middle  East 
and  taking  part  in  a  seminar  for  teachers  of 
blind  children  which  AFOB  was  sponsoring. 

Mr.  Barnett  then  stated  that  he  wished  to 
make  an  extemporaneous  report  about  the  de- 
liberations of  the  U.  S.  Delegation  and  then 
ask  Miss  Marjorie  Hooper,  a  member  of  the 
delegation,  to  read  Mr.  Boulter's  prepared  re- 
port. Mr.  Barnett  then  outlined  the  results  of 
a  meeting  which  had  occurred  the  preceding 
afternoon  {July  28)  which  had  been  called 
by  the  members  of  the  U.  S.  Delegation  to  the 
WCWB.  He  explained  that  for  some  months 
notv  the  present  members  of  the  Delegation 
had  been  attempting  to  secure  advice  from 
anyone  interested  about  the  future  composition 
of  the  Delegation  itself.  He  said  he  was  mak- 
ing the  report  on  behalf  of  not  only  himself 
as  Chairman  but  also  the  folloiving:  Dr. 
Norman  Yoder  and  Miss  Marjorie  Hooper, 
representing  AAWB;  Mr.  Lee  Iverson,  repre- 
senting AAIB;  Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  represent- 
ing AFOB;  and,  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek,  repre- 
senting the  NFB. 

Mr.  Barnett  reviewed  the  history  of  the  cre- 
ation and  continuity  of  the  United  States  basis 
for  selecting  the  six  persons  ivho  should  rep- 
resent this  country  in  World  Council  affairs. 
He  said  that  for  the  last  eighteen  years  the 
basis  for  selection  has  been   on  the  following 


formula  —  two  members  to  be  named  by 
AAWB,  one  member  by  AAIB,  one  member 
by  NFB.  one  member  by  AFB,  and  one  mem- 
ber by  AFOB.  He  stated  that  there  had  been 
certain  questions  raised  as  to  whether  this 
formula  was  and/ or  is  the  best  possible  plan 
for  representation  of  the  United  States.  He 
reported  that  the  Delegation  has  been  inviting 
the  opinions  of  all  concerned. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Delegation  on  the 
preceding  afternoon,  with  others  present  as  a 
result  of  public  announcement,  it  luas  decided 
that  the  present  members  of  the  Delegation 
u'ould  set  themselves  immediately  to  the  task 
of  writing  a  constitution  which  ivould  provide 
for  a  system  of  both  representation  of  all  U.S. 
interests  and  for  election  of  the  six  represen- 
tatives. He  stated  that  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  might  be  ivilling  to  give  up  one  of 
its  tivo  seats  and  that  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind  might  be  ivilling  to  give  up 
its  seat,  provided  that  the  distribution  of  those 
seats  to  other  interests  would  be  to  their  sat- 
isfaction. Mr.  Barnett  explained  further  that 
there  had  been  dissatisfaction  expressed  about 
the  lack  of  governmental  representation  on  the 
present  delegation  and  also  about  u'hat  some 
feel  is  the  lack  of  adequate  representation  of 
organizations  of  blind  people.  He  said  that 
the  group  would  complete  the  writing  of  a 
neiv  plan  for  review  by  all  interested  groups 
within  the  next  few  months. 

Folloiving  Mr.  Barnett's  extemporaneous  re- 
port. Miss  Hooper  read  the  formal  report  of 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Eric  T.  Boulter, 
President,  as  follows. 

— M.  Robert  Barnett,  Chairman 
United  States  Delegation 


Report  of  President 

Eric  T.  Boulter,  President 

World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 

New  York,  New  York 


The    members    of   World    Council    for   the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  will  always  recall  with 


gratitude    the    hospitality    and    friendship    ex- 
tended  to   them  during  the  World   Assembly 
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which  was  held  in  New  York  City  in  the 
summer  of  1964.  The  joint  session  they  then 
shared  with  the  members  of  tht  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  the 
United  Nations  was  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant gatherings  in  the  history  of  the  World 
Council,  and  will  long  be  remembered  as  a 
true  example  of  international  goodwill.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  great  privilege  to  have  this  op- 
portunity of  reporting  to  you  on  the  several 
actions  that  have  occurred  to  further  the  work 
of  the  World  Council  since  that  time.  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  M.  Robert  Barnett  for  agree- 
ing, in  my  unavoidable  absence,  to  present 
this  report  on  my  behalf.  He  will  also  bring 
you  up  to  date  on  developments  with  respect 
to  the  present  and  future  composition  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  World  Coun- 
cil. 

Committee  Assignments 

At  the  final  session  of  the  New  York  World 
Assembly,  Dr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Dr.  Peter 
J.  Salmon,  and  Miss  Marjorie  Hooper  were 
elected  to  seats  on  the  Council's  Executive 
Committee  as  representatives  of  the  North 
and  Central  America  region.  Our  good 
friends,  Mrs.  Eliza  M.  DeStahl  of  Guatemala 
and  Mr.  Arthur  N.  Magill  of  Canada,  now 
occupy  the  two  remaining  seats  which  are 
allocated  to  that  region.  The  retiring  WCWB 
President,  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  was  elected 
to  fill  an  "at  large"  seat,  while  Dr.  Edward 
J.  Waterhouse,  the  Director  of  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind,  also  serves  on  the  Executive 
Committee  in  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of 
International  Conference  of  Educators  of 
Blind  Youth. 

Immediately  after  the  World  Assembly,  the 
newly  elected  Executive  Committee  met  to 
fulfill  its  constitutional  responsibility  of  set- 
ting up  and  naming  the  members  of  those 
standing  committees  which  will  be  responsible 
for  much  of  the  Council's  work  during  the 
next  five  years.  At  that  time.  Dr.  Barnett  and 
Dr.  Salmon  were  each  re-elected  to  their  posts 
as  Chairmen  of  the  Committee  on  Technical 
Appliances  and  the  Committee  on  Services  for 
the  Deaf-Blind,  respectively.  Dr.  Douglas 
MacFarland  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Council's  Committee  on  Professional  and  Ur- 


ban Employment.  Several  other  AAWB 
members  were  then  elected,  or  have  since 
been  named,  to  serve  as  members  of  such 
important  committees  as  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, the  Committee  on  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
the  Committee  on  Rural  Activities,  and  the 
Committee  on  Inter-American  Affairs. 

Committee  Activities 

Most  of  the  Council's  consultative  and 
standing  committees  have  already  become  en- 
gaged in  important  activities  within  their  as- 
signed spheres  of  responsibility.  The  World 
Braille  Council  (which  serves  as  WCWB's 
Committee  on  Braille)  is  proceeding  towards 
its  goal  of  achieving  maximum  international 
Braille  uniformity  under  the  leadership  of  its 
new  Chairman,  Dr.  Walter  Cohen  of  South 
Africa.  It  became  apparent  during  the  New 
York  meetings  that  despite  the  marked  degree 
of  agreement  that  was  achieved  during  the 
1954  International  Conference  on  Braille 
Music,  a  number  of  points  of  difference  re- 
main to  be  resolved,  particularly  between  the 
English-speaking  Braille  musicians  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Braille  musicians  of  continental 
Europe  on  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Cohen  has, 
therefore,  appointed  a  Braille  Music  Sub- 
committee composed  of  two  representatives  of 
the  English-speaking  countries  and  two  rep- 
resentatives of  Continental  Europe  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  impartial  Dr.  Silvestro 
Sasso  of  Italy.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
Mr.  Edward  Jenkins  of  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  has  agreed  to  serve  on  this  sub-com- 
mittee which,  it  is  hoped,  will  achieve  agree- 
ment on  maximum  uniformity  of  future  Braille 
music  practice. 

The  World  Braille  Council  is  also  turn- 
ing its  attention  to  the  fields  of  Braille  mathe- 
matics and  science.  As  more  and  more  blind 
people  achieve  higher  levels  of  education  and 
employment,  the  solution  of  outstanding  inter- 
national problems  in  this  field  becomes  of 
increasing  importance.  The  WBC  Chairman 
is  now  in  process  of  selecting  an  outstanding 
individual  to  assume  leadership  towards  the 
achievement  of  maximum  international  uni- 
formity in  this  area  of  work. 

Linguistic  matters  continue  to  occupy  WBC 
attention,  and  recently  authorization  has  been 
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granted  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  standard 
Urdu  Braille.  This  language  is  used  through- 
out West  Pakistan  and  some  of  the  northwest 
territories  of  India.  Negotiations  are  also 
under  way  with  UNESCO  with  a  view  to  the 
updating  and  republication  of  the  important 
work  World  Braille  Usage  which  -was 
originally  compiled  by  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie. 

Our  consultative  committee  on  education 
(ICEBY)  is  already  far  advanced  in  its  plans 
for  its  next  Quinquennial  Conference  which 
will  be  held  at  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
in  1967.  Several  members  of  its  Executive 
Council  will  meet  in  Europe  this  summer  to 
put  the  final  touches  to  the  1967  agenda  and 
to  work  out  other  organizational  matters. 
ICEBY  is  giving  increased  attention  to  prob- 
lems surrounding  the  education  of  multiple- 
handicapped  children,  particularly  those  who 
are  deaf  and  blind,  and  an  important  inter- 
national meeting  on  the  education  of  the  deaf- 
blind  will  occur  this  summer  in  Denmark 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dr.   Waterhouse. 

WCWB's  Committee  on  Prevention  of 
Blindness  has,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  established  a  close  working 
relationship  with  the  International  Associa- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  At  a 
meeting  recently  held  in  London,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  both  organizations  joined  with 
observers  from  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion and  the  International  Union  Against 
Trachoma  to  study  methods  through  which 
joint  action  by  these  groups  could  lead  to  the 
development  of  a  constructive  partnership  be- 
tween the  medical  profession  and  those  who 
are  concerned  principally  with  the  education 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  A  number 
of  important  decisions  were  then  reached.  It 
was  agreed  that  efforts  would  be  made  to 
launch  another  world-wide  prevention  of  blind- 
ness campaign  in  1967  along  lines  similar  to 
those  which  proved  so  successful  in  1962.  A 
joint  committee  was  established  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  arranging  future  joint  pub- 
lication of  the  Journal  of  Ophthalmology, 
formerly  issued  independently  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  The  present  plan  envisages  the  in- 
clusion of  articles  on  ophthalmology  which 
would  be  of  direct  interest  to  those  working 


with  the  blind  and  articles  on  education  and 
rehabilitation  which  would,  or  should,  be  of 
interest  and   value   to  ophthalmologists. 

Other  committee  activities  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

a)  The  compilation  of  a  simple  manual  of 
training  procedures  for  blind  persons  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  being  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rural  Activities. 

b)  Dissemination  of  information  about  the 
training  and  employment  of  blind  persons  in 
the  data-processing  field  by  the  Committee 
on  Professional  and  Urban  Employment, 

c)  The  continued  gathering  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information  about  research  projects 
relating  to  blindness  by  our  Committee  on 
Technical  Appliances  in  cooperation  with  the 
Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

d)  The  continued  maintenance  by  our 
Louis  Braille  Memorial  Committee  of  Braille's 
birthplace  as  an  international  museum.  This 
work  has  been  greatly  facilitated  this  year  by 
our  receipt  of  a  special  grant  of  $3,000  from 
the  Gulbenkian  Foundation  of  Lisbon,  Portu- 
gal. 

During  recent  years  the  Council  has  en- 
couraged maximum  activity  for  the  solution 
of  common  problems  at  the  regional  level, 
and  the  tempo  of  such  activity  has  increased 
markedly.  As  this  report  is  being  presented, 
I  shall  be  meeting  in  Beirut  with  representa- 
tives of  World  Council  countries  from  through- 
out the  Middle  East  area.  We  shall  be  en- 
deavoring to  establish  a  pattern  of  coopera- 
tion which  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
blind  residents  throughout  that  part  of  the 
world.  In  October,  the  members  of  out 
European  Committee  will  meet  in  Bavaria. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  newly  con- 
stituted African  Committee  will  meet  at  Lagos, 
Nigeria,  in  conjunction  with  an  African  Con- 
ference being  organized  by  the  Royal  Com- 
monwealth Society  for  the  Blind.  Early  in 
1966,  the  members  of  our  Inter- American 
Committee  will  meet  in  South  America  in 
conjunction  with  program  conferences  being 
planned  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind.  Our  Asian  Committee  con- 
tinues to  publish  its  periodical  journal  The 
Asian  Blind. 
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United  Nations  and  Its  Specialized 
Agencies 

For  some  years  WCWB,  together  with  other 
international  organizations  concerned  with  the 
handicapped,  has  endeavored  to  persuade 
UNESCO  to  accept  a  leadership  role  towards 
the  world-wide  provision  of  adequate  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  handicapped  children. 
In  November,  1964,  our  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success.  During  that  month,  the 
UNESCO  General  Conference  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  which  will  have  far- 
reaching  effects.  It  calls  on  all  its  member- 
countries  to  make  provision  for  the  education 
of  handicapped  children  within  their  general 
programs  of  education.  It  instructs  UNESCO's 
regional  International  Institutes  of  Educational 
Planning  to  make  similar  provision,  and  it 
calls  on  UNESCO's  Secretariat  to  provide 
supportive  services  to  governments  making 
such  changes,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
teacher-training.  The  UNESCO  Secretariat 
has  warmly  welcomed  this  development  and, 
in  February  of  this  year,  invited  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  small  group  of  international 
non-governmental  organizations,  including 
WCWB,  to  help  them  develop  a  plan  of  im- 
plementation. This  NGO  committee  will  be 
constituted  as  a  permanent  advisory  body  to 
UNESCO  in  this  field  of  concern. 

During  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  UN 
Social  Commission,  meeting  in  New  York, 
again  recorded  its  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  UN  activity  for  the  reiiabilitation  and 
general  welfare  of  the  handicapped  including 
the  blind.  In  adopting  an  expanded  work 
program  for  the  coming  year,  the  Commission 
adopted  a  statement  which  reads  in  part, 
"Noting  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  field  of  rehabilitation  as  a  result  of  the 
activities  of  the  United  Nations,  the  special- 
ized agencies,  and  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions interested  in  the  social,  medical,  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled.  .  ." 
".  .  .  call  upon  Member  States  to  accord  re- 
habilitation services,  especially  the  training  of 
personnel,  an  appropriate  place  in  their  social 
programmes"  and  "Requests  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  specialized  agencies  and  interested 
non-governmental     organizations     to     expand 


their  activities,  within  their  priorities  and 
available  resources,  in  the  field  of  rehabili- 
tation. .  ."  It  is  confidently  anticipated  that 
unanimous  approval  of  both  the  UNESCO 
and  Social  Commission  actions  will  be  given 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  during  its 
current  meetings  in  Geneva.  In  such  expec- 
tation, all  members  of  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  have  been  informed  of 
these  developments  and  advised  as  to  actions 
they  and  their  governments  should  take  to 
ensure  that  greatest  benefit  is  derived  by  the 
blind  children  and  adults  in  their  countries. 

Conference  of  World  Organizations 
Interested   in  the  Handicapped 

In  matters  such  as  those  described  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  historic  advances  can  be 
achieved  through  joint  action  by  interna- 
tional organizations  concerned  with  rehabili- 
tation of  the  several  categories  of  handicapped 
people.  WCWB  was  a  founder-member  of 
CWOIH  and  continces  to  discharge  an  active 
role.  Our  Secretary-General,  Mr.  John  E. 
Jarvis,  has  been  elected  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Conference  and  participated  in  a  meeting  in 
Geneva  this  April  at  which  the  Conference's 
future  course  of  action  was  charted,  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  its  joint  consultative  role 
to  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agen- 
cies. 

Conclusion 

Since  the  inception  of  WCWB,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  has 
been  one  of  its  most  ardent  supporters.  Many 
AAWB  members  have  made  important  contri- 
butions to  WCWB's  work  by  membership  on 
its  committees,  and  in  general  assembly.  It  is 
my  hope  that  in  this  brief  report  of  recent 
activities,  the  members  of  your  Association 
will  have  evidence  of  the  forward  movement 
of  international  action  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
through  the  activities  of  your  world  organi- 
zation. It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  more  and 
more  of  you  will  take  interest  and  perform  a 
personal  role  in  such  world-wide  work  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  and  the  education, 
rehabilitation,  employment,  and  general  wel- 
fare  of   the   blind. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  ALFRED  ALLEN  AWARD 

TO 
SOPHY  L.  FORWARD 

Home  Teaching  Specialist,  OflSce  for  the  Blind 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

By 

Norman   M.  Yoder,   Ph.D.,  President-Elect,   AAWB 

Commissioner,  Office  for  the  Blind,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Public  Welfare,   Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania 


In  presenting  the  Alfred  Allen  Memorial 
Award  to  you.  Miss  Forward,  it  not  only  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  do  so  as  your  "boss,"  but 
more  especially  because  of  your  long  and  dis- 
tingished  service  in  the  field  of  home  teach- 
ing for  the  adult  blind.  I  know  that,  in  your 
own  mind,  you  question  "why  should  I  receive 
such  an  award"  because  it  has  been  your  feel- 
ing that  you  have  contributed  little  and  that 
what  you  have  done  has  been  because  of  your 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  field  of  home 
teaching. 

It  is  because  of  this  deep  and  abiding 
interest  that  the  Awards  Committee  of  AAWB 
selected  you  to  receive  the  Alfred  Allen  Me- 
morial Plaque.  I  can  think  of  no  one  who 
more  richly  deservts  this.  As  a  member  of  the 
Cosgrove  Study  Committee  on  Home  Teach- 
ing, you  made  a  national  contribution.  As 
a  continuing  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Graduate  Program  of  Home 
Teaching  at  Western  Michigan  University, 
you     continue     to     upgrade     the     profession. 


Finally,  within  the  framework  of  our  own 
program,  you  and  your  colleagues  have  de- 
veloped a  new  curriculum  to  speed  home 
teaching  methods,  to  gain  objectives  and  to 
be   of   greater   service   to   blind   people. 

It  is  this  rare  combination  of  upgrading 
the  quality  of  service,  and  with  that  upgrading 
to  provide  better  experience  for  the  blind 
person,  that  has  made  you  a  national  figure 
in  the  field  of  home  teaching.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  the  Awards  Committee  selected 
you.  But  more  importantly,  your  friends 
throughout  the  nation  wanted  to  express  to 
you  their  love  and  devotion,  as  you  have 
given  your  love  and  devotion  to  the  most 
honorable  profession  of  home  teaching  for 
the  adult  blind.  Miss  Forward,  I  herewith 
present  you  the  Alfred  Allen  Award,  and 
with  it  all  the  good  wishes  of  the  officers, 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  members  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 
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ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  ALFRED  ALLEN  AWARD 


Sophy  L.  Forward,  Home  Teaching  Consultant 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Office  for  the  Blind 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


Thank  you  for  the  Alfred  Allen  Award, 
and  thank  each  of  you  friends  and  co-workers, 
for  coming  here  today.  As  has  been  said,  I 
have  mixed  feelings  about  receiving  an 
award.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  person  earns 
an  award  without  the  stimulation,  encourage- 
ment, and  effort  of  many  persons  with  whom 
he  works,  and  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  decide 
who  most  deserves  the  award.  When  people 
hear  that  someone  is  receiving  an  award,  they 
tend  to  ask,  "What  did  she  do  or  what  did 
she  do  to  win  the  award?"  When  I  put  the 
problem  of  how  to  answer  such  questions 
to  my  supervisor,  a  man  of  lively  mind,  he  said, 
"Tell  them  it's  for  jumping  up  and  yelling 
for  99  years."     Perhaps  he  was  right. 

As  my  employer  knows,  I  am  an  uneasy, 
discontented  worker.  Perhaps  it  is  my  own 
lack  of  gifts,  my  frustration  at  having  always 
to  do  with  less  than  enough  that  makes  me 
so  prone  to  protest  that  others  are  wasting 
their  abilities. 

At  the  moment,  I  have  a  concern  that  seems 
well  expressed  in  some  verses  of  a  poem  by 
Yeats,  Running  to   Paradise  —  Paradise 
being  a  state  of  bliss,  a  place  of  happiness. 
"As  I  came  over  Windy  Gap 
They  threw  a  halfpenny  into  my  cap. 
For  I   am  running  to   Paradise; 
And  all  that  I  need  to  do  is  wish 
And  somebody  puts  his  hand  in  the  dish 
To  throw  me  a  bit  of  salted  fish: 
And  there  the  king  is  but  as  the  beggar." 
In    our    specialized    field,    we    have    spent 
years  to  erase  the  image  of  the  blind  beggar, 
and    now   we   seem    to    have   abandoned    our 
talents   to   the    art   of   glorified    begging.      Is 


not  a  sizable  amount  of  our  thought  and 
energy  given  to  developing  hand-in-the-dish 
schemes  to  enhance  our  own  small  kingdoms? 
The  American  Public  is  liberal  and  the 
American  Government  is  generous.  As  the 
beggar  winks  at  the  generosity  of  one  do  we 
not  wink  at  the  openhandedness  of  the  other? 
The  verse  goes   on  to  say: 

"The  wind   is  old  and  still  at  play 

While  I  must  hurry  upon  my  way. 

For  I  am  running  to  Paradise; 

Yet  never  have  I  lit  on  a  fine  friend 

To  take  my  fancy  like  the  wind 

That  nobody  can  buy  or  bind: 

And  there  the  king  is  but  as  the  beggar." 

When  will  we  slow  our  pace  to  take  stock 
of  our  priorities?  When  will  we  light  long 
enough  to  listen  to  those  to  whose  services 
we  are  committed? 

Nobody  knows  better  than  we  how  relent- 
less a  handicap  blindness  is,  yet  what  do 
we  do,  you  and  I,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, to  prevent  and  forever  root  out  the 
menace  of  blindness.  Nobody  knows  better 
than  we  the  extent  of  blindness  among  the 
aging,  yet  what  share  of  our  time  is  spent  in 
trying  to  understand  what  the  handicap  means 
to  those  who  will  never  go  to  school  or  who 
will  never  work  again? 

It  is  not  easy  to  stretch  our  minds  to 
think  in  new  ways.  It  hurts  to  let  in  in- 
tolerable ideas  that  may  change  our  attitudes 
or  our  whole  way  of  giving  service.  But,  if 
such  as  we  are,  we  can  in  this  way  give  our- 
selves outright,  each  of  us  may  earn  his 
award. 
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AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  BANQUET 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL 
SCROLL  AND  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  MEDAL 

TO 
BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD,  Ph.D. 

Superintendent  Emeritus,  California  School  for  the  Blind 
Berkeley,  California 


By 


Mary  E.  Switzer,  Commisioner 

Vocational   Rehabilitation  Administration,  Department   of 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 


Berthoid  Lowenfeld  is  that  precious  char- 
acter in  our  society  —  a  scholar  and  a  teach- 
er. In  addition,  he  is  a  very  special  kind  of 
teacher,  one  who  has  brought  to  his  adopted 
country  the  characteristic  of  learning  that 
made  the  old  Austrian  universities,  especially 
Vienna,  so  sought  after  by  scholars  from  all 
over  the  world. 

A  refugee  from  Nazi  persecution  in  Austria, 
he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1938  to 
pick  up  the  friendships  he  had  made  as  a 
Rockefeller  Research  Fellow  in  1930-31.  By 
that  time,  he  had  become  an  internationally 
known  teacher  of  the  blind,  was  soon  ap- 
pointed Director  of  Educational  Research  at 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and 
joined  the  faculty  at  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University.  In  1949,  Berthoid  Lowen- 
feld became  Superintendent  of  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Berkeley  and  there 
he  remained  radiating  his  belief  in  the  blind 
children  he  loved  until  he  retired  in  1964. 

Recognized  internationally  now  as  an 
authority  on  the  education  of  the  blind,  he 
is  the  author  of  a  book,  OUR  BLIND  CHIL- 
DREN —  Growing  and  Learning  with 
Them,   and   many   articles,   such   as    "Psycho- 


logical Aspects  of  Blindness,"  "Incidence  and 
Effects  of  Retrolental  Fibroplasia,"  and  "The 
Blind  Adolescent  in  a  Seeing  World." 

He  has  held  office  in  many  profesisonal  or- 
ganizations, including  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  and  the 
American  Psychological  Association.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Sensory  Study  Section  of  the 
Vocational    Rehabilitation    Administration. 

Fully  as  striking  as  his  professional  quali- 
vcations,  which  have  brought  him  such  pres- 
tige and  distinction  over  the  years  and  given 
confidence  to  teachers  of  blind  children,  are 
his  personal  character  and  sense  of  the  joy  of 
living.  Among  his  many  accomplishments  is 
the  playing  of  the  violin  and  being  a  regular 
participant  in  a  string  quartet  group  in 
Berkeley. 

With  his  cherished  wife,  Gretl,  he  has 
created  a  work  of  art  in  his  beautiful  home, 
which  is  not  only  a  setting  for  a  full  life,  but 
also  a  reflection  of  his  wide  intellectual  in- 
terests, his  knowledge  of  American  history, 
liiterature,  and  art.  In  the  last  few  years, 
when   he   has   had   to   bear   the   physical   dis- 
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ability  so  prevalent  in  the  world  these  days 
— heart  disease — he  has  had  the  character  and 
discipline  so  to  manage  his  life  that  he  has 
been   a  model   rehabilitant. 

He  belongs  to  that  group  of  people  who 
have  learned  to  make  language  do  their  bid- 
ding and  illuminate  their  ideals  and  prac- 
tical precepts.  One  of  his  great  admirers  has 
said  of  him  "More  than  anyone  else  through 
the  years  he  has  taught  us  the  importance 
of  the  word." 

What  better  illustrates  this  than  the  open- 
ing paragraph  of  his  book,  OUR  BLIND  CHIL- 
DREN —  Growing  and  Learning  with 
Them: 

"Children  are  born  to  their  parents  to  be 
loved,  to  be  brought  up,  and  to  be  put  on 
their  own  so  that  they  may  start  the  circle 
of  life  again.  It  is  natural  for  parents  to  feel 
that  this  is  a  serious  and  challenging  responsi- 
bility. They  know  that  while  much  depends 
on  their  own  attitudes  and  skills,  it  is  also 
important  to  recognize  their  need  for  help 
in  this  task  from  those  who  by  training  and 
experience  are  equipped  to  guide  them. 
Through  the  ages  they  have  learned  from 
their  elders,  have  relied  upon  cultural  patterns, 


and  have  been  helped  by  teachers  in  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  the  tasks  of  parenthood. 
During  the  last  century  or  so,  science  has  re- 
vealed many  facts  which  have  contributed  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  growth 
and  learning.  But  the  scientific  contribution  in 
this  area  is  such  that  it  can  be  made  prac- 
tically useful  only  if  it  is  applied  in  the  right 
spirit.  And  the  "right  spirit'  has  not  been 
scientifically  defined  but  remains  a  balanced 
mixture  of  understanding  and  love." 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 
presents  this 
Ambrose  M.   Shotwell  Memorial  Award 
to 
BERTHOLD   LOWENFELD 
In  grateful  recognition  of  a  lifetime  of  wise 
and    dedicated   devotion    to   the    education    of 
blind   children — so  that  equality  of  opportun- 
ity  might  thus   be   enhanced. 

Done  at  the  39th  Annual  Convention 

Denver,   Colorado,  July  28,   1965 

D.  C.  MacFarland  Marjorie  S.  Hooper 

President  Chairman,  Awards  Committee 

Gordon  B.  Connor 

Executive  Secretary 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL  AWARD 

Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  Emeritus 
California  School  for  the  Blind,   Berkeley,  California 


Commissioner  Switzer,  Mr.  Chairman,  Friends: 

To  receive  such  a  distinct  honor  in  our 
field  cannot  fail  to  move  one  deeply  and  to 
make  one  grateful  for  such  consideration — 
1  am  moved  beyond  words  and  I  am  grateful 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  To  receive 
it  from  the  hands  of  such  a  gracious  lady  as 
you,  my  dear  friend  Mary,  is  doubly  gratifying 
and  I  do  not  know  any  person  from  whom  I 
would    rather    have    received    it. 

In  joining  the  ranks  of  those  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  have  received  the 
Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Award  before  me,  I 
feel  humble,  indeed.    Thomas  Mann,  the  great 


German  author,  once  quoted  in  a  letter  to  me, 
that  Goethe,  the  greatest  poet  who  wrote 
in  the  German  language,  as  having  said  the 
following:  "Rarely  do  we  satisfy  ourselves; 
the  more  consoling  it  is  to  have  satisfied 
others."     I  feel  very  much  this  way. 

I  know  it  is  customary  on  occasions  like 
this  for  the  recipient  to  review  his  life  or  some 
phase  of  it,  and  I  shall  make  no  exception 
unless  it  is  for  brevity.  I  would  like  to  put 
before  you  some  opportunities  that  have  come 
to  me  in  my  professional  life  which  have 
given    it    direction    and    fulfillment. 

Think  of  a  young  man  who  has  just  finished 
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his   required   studies  at  a  Teachers'   Academy 
— it  was   back  in   1922 — who   had  met  in   a 
group     of    progressive     educators     the     head 
teacher   of  a   school   for   the   blind.      It   hap- 
pened   that   the   Director   of   the   school   died 
that  summer  and   the  head  teacher  succeeded 
him,  thereby  creating  a  vacancy  on  the  teach- 
ing   staflE.      I    was    oflFered    the    position    as 
teacher-counselor    in    residence    and    took    it. 
Thus,  I  entered  my  professional  work  in  the 
field  of  the  blind  by  chance,     but  I  stayed  in 
it  by  preference.     While  teaching  and  super- 
vising the  dormitories,  which  gave  me  time 
to   study   in   the   evenings,   I   enrolled   at   the 
University  of  Vienna  and  received  my  Ph.D. 
in  Psychology  in  1927.     My  teachers  were  the 
famous    psychologists.    Dr.    Karl    Buhler    and 
his    wife,    Dr.    Charlotte    Buhler,    and,    being 
interested  in   sensory  research,  I   did  my  dis- 
sertation  on   the   development   of   hearing   in 
the  first  year  of  life.     It  was  published   and 
must    have    been    at   least    creditable    because, 
largely  on  account   of  it,  I  was  appointed  as 
Rockefeller    Research    Fellow    on    the    recom- 
mendations of  Dr.  Buhler  and  Professor  Wil- 
liam   Stern    of    the    University    of    Hamburg, 
Germany.     My  wife  and  I — we  had  married 
shortly    before     departing    for    the    U.S.A. — 
spent  a  most  interesting  and   enriching  year, 
1930-31,  traveling  in  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing which  I  not  only  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  education  of  and  work  for  the  blind, 
but  also  made  many  good  and  lasting  friends. 
Among  them  I  remember  fondly  the  parents 
of  our  Marjorie  Hooper  whose  father,  a  won- 
derful man    with  a  most  warm-hearted  wife, 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin   School 
for  the  Blind  at  that  time.     Little  did  I  know 
how   important,  and   indeed   life-saving,  these 
friendships  would  later  turn  out  to  be.     I  re- 
turned   to    my    position    as    head    teacher    at 
the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Vienna.     In  1938 
when  the  Nazis  occupied  Austria  and  an  un- 
presedented  wave  of  persecution  began,  I  soon 
received,    without    even    asking,    papers,    par- 
ticularly from  my  very  good  friend,  Kathryn 
E.    Maxfield,    to    whom    we    will    always    be 
grateful.     These  enabled  me  to  leave  Austria 
after  six  months  of  danger  under  the  Hitler 
regime  and  to  come  in   September,   1938,  to 
the   United   States,    practically   re-born.      This 
was    my   third   professional    opportunity,    and 


it  came,  when  in  March,  1939,  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  then  an  outstanding  leader  in  our  field, 
offered  me  a  position  at  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  first  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  the  talking  book  as  an  educational 
medium  in  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind, 
and  then  as  its  Director  of  Educational  Re- 
search. For  ten  years  I  remained  with  the 
Foundation  until  I  met  in  1949  Dr.  Herbert 
R.  Stolz,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Special 
Services  for  the  Blind  in  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education,  who  offered  me  the 
opportunity  to  return  to  actual  work  with 
blind  children  as  Superintendent  of  the  Cali- 
fornia School  for  the  Blind.  You  know, 
superintendents  have  a  choice,  and  that  is 
one  of  their  treasured  privileges.  They  can 
either  see  their  purpose  mainly  in  the  ad- 
ministrative field  or  they  can  see  it  in  actual 
work  and  contact  with  children.  My  prefer- 
ence was  clearly  for  the  latter,  and  I  was 
happy  with  it.  My  latest  professional  chal- 
lenge came  when  Miss  Switzer,  then  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
invited  me  to  become  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
sory Study  Section  of  her  agency  which 
brought  me  back  into  "national  circulation" 
and  above  all  gave  me  a  chance  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  my  good  friend,  Isabella  Dia- 
mond, and  with  other  members  of  the  VRA 
family. 

There  are  two  elements  which  I  have  not 
mentioned  so  far  in  my  short  review  of  op- 
portunities because  they  actually  go  through 
all  my  work  like  the  pulse  of  life:  My  re- 
latoinship  with  all  my  co-workers  whose 
friendship  and  cooperation  I  treasure  beyond 
description.  Whatever  I  may  have  been  able 
to  achieve  is  their  achievement  much  more 
than  mine,  and  to  them  go  my  thanks  and 
my  appreciation,  whether  they  are  my  old 
friends  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  my  many  students  and  colleagues  at  col- 
leges and  universities,  the  staff  at  the  Cali- 
fornia School  for  he  Blind,  or  my  friends 
at  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion. The  second  element  is  one  with  which 
many  of  you  are  acquainted,  the  writings  I 
have  committeed.  This  has  been  mentioned 
already,  and  it  is  better  for  me  not  to  delve 
into  this  topic.     It  is  an  area  where  Goethe's 
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words    of    hardly    ever    satisfying    one's    own 
aspirations   holds   all  too  true. 

But  enough  said  about  me,  and,  for  some 
of  you,  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  that 
it  was  hardly  more  than  live  minutes.  I  would 
like  to  turn  now  to  an  observation  con- 
cerning  our  AAWB. 

On  this,  for  me,  most  happy  occasion,  I 
would  like  to  remind  you  that  Ambrose  M. 
Shotwell  moved  in  1905,  in  Saginaw,  Michi- 
gan, the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  which 
created  the  AAWB.  I  found  these  details  in 
an   address    by   our   Alfred   Allen   whom   we 


miss  and  remember  whenever  AAWB  meets. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  60th  birthday  of  our 
Association  which  had  been  organized  in  1895 
as  the  Missouri  National  College  Association 
and  then,  in  1896  had  changed  its  name  to 
become  the  American  Blind  People's  Higher 
Edccation  and  General  Improvement  Associa- 
tion. Thus,  we  are  celebrating  the  60th  An- 
niversary of  our  AAWB,  and  I  would  like  to 
finish  my  talk  by  raising  my  glass,  filled  with 
water  as  it  may  be,  to  the  continued  success 
of  it  in  its  ceaseless  and  passionate  efforts  to 
achieve  education,  rehabilitation  and  full  in- 
tegration of  the  blind  into  society. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

to 
ISABELLA    S.    DIAMOND 

For    creative    intellectual    curiosity,    analytical 

discretion  and  great  common  sense  in  applying 

library  science  to   the  literature   of  blindness. 

We    present    to    you    this 

Special     Award 

In  the  City  of  Denver,  Colorado 

July  28,  1965 

AAWB  AWARDS   COMMITTEE 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper  D.  C.  MacFarland 

Chairman  President 

Alvin  V.  Zeiset 

Executive  Secretary 


SUMMARIES  OF  BUSINESS  MEETINGS 

OF 

INTEREST  GROUPS 


GROUP  1 

Administrators  and  Executives  of  Public  and  Voluntary  Agencies 

serving  blind   persons  at  national,  state  and  local  levels, 

and  Board  Members  of  governing  bodies 

Officers  for  1964-1963 

Chairman — Floyd  Cargill 

Secretary — Donald  W.  Perry 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Floyd  Cargill 

Officers  for  1965-1966 

Chairman — Oscar  Freidensohn 

Secretary — Donald  W.  Reed 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Oscar  Freidensohn 

Group  1  held  five  sessions  as  follows:  four  sessions  covering  Standards  for  Agency  Func- 
tion, Structure  and  Standards  for  Fund-raising  and  Public  Relations,  Standards  for  Fiscal  and 
Service  Accounting,  and  Standards  for  Personnel  Administrations;  and  one  session  covering 
Patterns  of  Administering  Programs  for   the  Blind — Past,  Present  and  Future. 


GROUP  2 
Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Services 

Officers  for  1964-1965 

Chairman — Herbert  R.  Brown 

Secretary —  (?) 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Carl  J.  Johnson 

Officers  for  1965-1966 

Chairman — Herbert  R.  Brown 

Secretary — (none  reported) 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Carl  J.  Johnson 

Group  2  held  five  sessions  as  follows:  two  sessions  which  were  regularly  scheduled  as 
part  of  their  planned  agenda,  plus  three  sessions  on  accreditation  standards,  i.e.,  covering, 
respectively  Standards  for  Sheltered  Workshops,  Standards  for  Rehabilitation  Centers,  and 
Standards  for  Vocational  Services.     All  meetings  were  well  attended. 
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GROUP  3 
Social  Case  Services 

Oificers  for  1964-1965 

Chairman — Edmund  L.  Bird 
Secretary — Ruth  E.  Williams 
General  Sessiot2s  Program  Representative — Bruce  McKenzie 

Oificers  for  1965-1966 

Chariman — Bruce  McKenzie 

Secretary — Ruth  E.  Williams 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Roy  J.  Ward 

Group  3  held  six  sessions:  three  workshops  (in  conjunction  with  the  various  Home  Teach- 
ers Conferences  throughout  the  country)  covering  Personal  Adjustment,  Communication  Skills, 
and  Homemaking  Skills;  one  business  session  covering  discussion  of  plans  for  future  meetings; 
one  meeting  on  Standards  for  Social  Casework  and  Specialized  Teaching  Services;  plus  a  final 
meeting  to  discuss  the  Accreditation  Commission's  proposals  affecting  Group  3.  People  present 
at  the  various  sessions  ranged  from  50  to  well  over  100. 

The  group  was  enthusiastic  about  the  cooperative  efforts  of  their  meetings  with  the  Home 
Teachers  Conferences,  and  recommended  that  their  meetings  next  year  at  Pittsburgh  continue 
on  the  same  basis,  with  the  particular  request  that  the  Program  Committee  for  their  meetings 
be  drawn  from  Group  3  and  the  Home  Teacher  Conferences. 


GROUP  4 
Educational  Services 

Officers  for  1964-1965 

Chairman — Frank  Johns,  Jr. 

Secretary — Kenneth  W.  Stevenson 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — J.  E.  Chiles 

Officers  for  1965-1966 

Chairman — Alton  G.  Kloss,  Ed.D. 
Secretary — (none  reported) 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Herbert  Wolfe 

Group  4  held  one  meeting,  with  the  subject  of  discussion  Standards  for  Education.     Ap- 
proximately 35  people  were  present. 


GROUP  5 
Literary  and  Library  Services 

Officers  for  1964-1965 

Chairman — C.  G.  Cross 

Secretary — Hazel  V.  Maffet 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Kenneth  Jernigan 
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Officers  for  1965-1966 

Chairman — Mrs.   Florence  Grannis 

Secretary — Jesse  Anderson 

General   Sesisons  Program  Representative — Dale   Recker 

Group   5    held   three  sessions,   two   regularly-programmed   sessions   of  the   Group,   plus   a 
third  covering  Standards  for  Library  Services. 


GROUP  6 
Group   Services — Recreation,  Day   Centers,  Residences 

Officers  for  1964-1965 

Chairman — Fuller  R.  Hale 

Secretary — Helen  Scherer 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Maurice  Case,  Ed.D. 

Officers  for  1965-1966 

Chairman — Fuller  R.  Hale 
Secretary —  ( none  reported ) 
General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Maurice  Case,  Ed.D. 

Group  6  held  only  one  meeting,  with  only  a  few  people  present.  There  is  concern  within 
the  group  as  to  the  disappointment  in  attendance,  and  a  suggestion  to  the  Association  that,  in 
view  of  the  necessity  of  simulaneous  group  meeaings,  attention  be  given  to  the  possibility  of 
a  plan  of  odd-year  meetings  of  odd-numbered  groups,  to  reduce  the  tight  scheduling  and 
multiple   choices   of  people  likely   to  attend   various   group  sessions. 


GROUP  7 
Music;  Piano  Technology 

Officers  for  1964-1965 

Chairman — Stanley  Wartenberg 

Secretary — Margaret  Butow 

General  Sessions  Program   Representative — Stanley   Wartenberg 

Officers  for  1965-1966 

Chairman — Mrs.  Sue  Graves 

Secretary — Margaret  Butow 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Mrs.   Sue  Graves 

Group  7  held  one  meeting,  in  which,  in  addition  to  its  business  meeting,  it  discussed  the 
topics  of  How  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Views  the  Blind  Musician,  Present  Develop- 
ment of  the  Braille  Music  Program  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Training  and  Place- 
ment of  Blind  Persons  in  Professional  Occupations  Involving  Music. 


GROUP  8 
General  Interest 

(no  meeting  held) 
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GROUP  9 
Orientation  and  Mobility 

Officers  for  1964-1965 

Formation  of  Group  9  was  not  authorized  by  the  Board  until  the  Fall  of  1964,  so  that  its 
first  organizational  meeting  was  held  at  the  Denver  Convention,  with  the  following  tempo- 
rary officers: 

Chairman — Rodney  Kossick 

Secretary — Mary  Hofifman  Arraya 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Martha   Ball   Rosemeyer 

Officers  for  1965-1966 

Chairman — Loyal  E.  Apple 

Secretary — Robert  H.  Whitstock 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Edward  McDonald 

Group  9  held  three  sessions.  The  first  was  a  "kick-off"  session  with  a  keynote  speaker; 
the  second  discussed  Standards  on  Accreditation  for  Mobility  and  Orientation;  and  the  third 
was  a  final  business  session,  including  the  election  of  officers  and  representatives  for  the  1965- 
1966  year.  At  the  last  session,  it  was  decided  that  a  newsletter  to  the  group  would  be  pub' 
lished  through  the  Long  Cane  publication  for  the  next  year,  with  the  chairman  authorized  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  four  people  to  gather  and  stimulate  news  of  interest  to  orientation  and 
mobility  instructors. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Adopted  by  the  Membership,  July  31,  1961,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Amended,  July  30,   1964,  at  New  York,  New  York 
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ARTICLE  I 
Name 

The  Association  shall  be  known  as  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated. 


ARTICLE  II 
Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  shall  be  to  render 
all  possible  assistance  in  the  promotion,  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  services  to 
blind  persons  in  the  Americas  and  the  in- 
sular possessions  of  the  United  States  by: 

Section  1.  Increasing  public  understanding 
of  the  social  and  economic  gains  to  individuals 
and  to  the  nation  through  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  all  blind  persons  to  become  self- 
sufficient,  self-supporting  and  contributing 
members  of  society. 

Section  2.  Providing  a  forum  on  a  na- 
tional, regional  and /or  local  level  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  problems  relating  to  services  to 
blind  persons  and  the  prevention  of  blindness 
and  providing  publications  and  conferences  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  as  may  be  developed. 

Section  3.  Encouraging  an  interdiscipli- 
nary approach  to  problems  of  services  to  blind 
persons  through  the  maximum  use  of  knowl- 
edge and  skills  of  all  related  professions. 


Section  4.  Fostering  research  to  advance 
knowledge  and  skills  for  the  improvement  of 
services  to  all  blind  persons. 

Section  5.  Assisting  in  the  development 
of  professional  training  opportunities  for  all 
persons  engaged  in  providing  services  to  blind 
persons. 

Section  6.  Assisting  in  the  development  of 
professional  standards  for  personnel  engaged 
in  the  specialized  program  of  services  to  blind 
persons. 

Section  7.  Initiating,  if  necessary,  and  co- 
operating with  other  groups  in  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  of  social  action  through 
legislation  or  in  other  ways,  for  the  benefit  of 
blind  persons. 

Section  8.  Interpreting  to  other  disciplines 
an  understanding  of  the  special  needs  result- 
ing from  blindness  and  encouraging  maximum 
use  of  their  knowledge  and  skills  in  our  spe- 
cialized field. 

Section  9.  Increasing  public  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  and  causes  of  blindness,  its 
impact  on  individuals  and  on  society. 

ARTICLE  III 

Membership 

Section  1.  All  persons  living  in  the 
Americas  and  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
U.  S.  interested  in  services  to  blind  persons 
are    eligible    for    regular   membership   in    the 
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American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  Interested  persons  residing  outside 
these  geographical  limits  are  eligible  for  as- 
sociate membership. 

Section  2.  Classes  of  membership  are  de- 
fined in  the  By-laws. 

Section  3.  The  membership  shall  serve 
as  the  law-making  and  policy-making  body  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated.  It  shall  elect  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Association. 

Section  4.  The  membership  shall  be  con- 
vened for  at  least  one  meeting  each  year  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Officers  of  the  Association 

Secion  1.  The  Officers  of  the  Association 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  President-elect, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer. 

Section  2.  The  Officers,  except  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  be  elected  each  year  by  the  mem- 
bership. The  President-elect  shall  succeed  to 
the  ofHce  of  President  without  election. 

Section  3.  The  Officers  shall  serve  a  term 
of  one  year,  and  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
may  be  re-elected  for  an  additional  term  of 
one  year.  Officers  may  be  reelected  after  a 
one-year  waiting  period.  Officers  shall  assume 
their  duties  following  the  last  business  meet- 
ing of  the  Annual  Meeting  at  which  they 
were  elected. 

Section  4.  Election  of  Officers  shall  be 
held  as  provided  in  Article  VII  and  in  the 
By-laws. 

Section  5.  Duties  of  the  Officers  are  de- 
fined in  the  By-laws. 

ARTICLE  V 
Board  of  Directors 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers  of  the  Association,  the 
Immediate  Past-President,  and  twelve  other 
elected  members,  as  provided  for  in  Article 
VII,  and   in  the  By-laws. 


Section  2.  Members  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  serve  a  term  of  3  years  and 
shall  not  be  reelected  until  after  a  waiting 
period  of  one  year. 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
serve  as  the  governing  and  policy-making  body 
of  the  Association  between  meetings  of  the 
membership. 

Section  4.  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the 
time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  and  shall  hold 
at  least  one  other  meeting  during  the  year 
at  the  call  of  the  President  of  the  Association 
or  of  three  other  members  of  the  Board. 
Additional  meetings  held  as  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  business  of  the  Association  shall 
be  called  as  provided  above. 

Section  5.  A  majority  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. 

Section  6.  The  President,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  President-elect,  the  Secretary,  the 
Treasurer  (in  that  order)  shall  preside  over 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Section  7.  The  Board  shall  elect  from  its 
members  two  who  shall  serve  as  members  for 
one  year  on  the  Executive  Committee  (see 
Article  VI). 

Section  8.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
review  and  act  upon  the  budget  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  recommended  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Section  9.  In  the  event  that  any  elected 
Officer  or  member  of  the  Board  is  unable  to 
serve  for  any  reason,  the  Board  shall  elect 
from  its  members  or  the  members-at-large  a 
person  or  persons  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  such  elected  Officer  or  Board  member, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  President,  which 
office  shall  be  filled  by  the  then  President-elect. 
In  the  event  both  the  President  and  he  Presi- 
den-elect  are  unable  to  serve,  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  elect  one  of  its  members  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  the  President. 
It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  senior 
member  of  the  Board,  in  terms  of  service  on 
the  Board,  to  call  and  chair  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  such  election,  said  meeting  to  be 
held  no  later  than  two  weeks  after  the  posi- 
tions of  President  and  President-elect  become 
vacant. 
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ARTICLE  VI 
Executive  Committee 

Section  1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers,  the  Immediate  Past- 
President  and  two  members  of  the  Board 
elected  by  the  Board. 

Section  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
serve  in  place  of  the  Board  of  Directors  be- 
tween meetings  of  the  Board  and  shall  exercise 
all  of  the  powers  of  the  Board.  It  shall  meet 
on  call  of  the  President,  its  presiding  officer, 
or  on  call  of  two  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  no  less  than  three  times  annually 
between  meetings  of  the  membership. 

Section  3.  Four  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
conduct  of  business. 

Section  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
employ  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, define  his  qualifications,  delineate  his 
duties,  lix  his  compensation  and  otherwise 
supervise  his  activities. 

Section  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
approve  and  supervise  the  annual  budget  of 
the  Association,  as  prepared  by  the  Executive 
Secretary. 

Section  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
report  its  activities  and  decisions  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  ratification. 


ARTICLE  VII 
Nominations  and  Elections 

Section  1.  The  President,  upon  assuming 
office,  shall  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee 
of  live  from  among  the  membership  and  shall 
designate  its  chairman. 

Section  2.  The  Nominating  Committee 
shall  prepare  an  appropriate  slate  of  Officers 
and  Directors  for  the  approval  of  the  mem- 
bership at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  in  the  By-laws.  The 
Nominating  Committee  shall  make  its  report 
at  the  first  general  session  of  the  Convention. 
In  preparing  a  slate  of  Officers  and  Directors, 
the  Nominating  Committee  shall  provide  the 
fullest  possible  representation  from  interest 
groups    and    shall    seek    to    maintain    on    the 


Board  and  among  the  officers  a  good  balance 
of  representation  from  the  various  regions  of 
the  Americas. 

Section  3.  The  members  of  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee  shall  act  as  election  officers 
at  the  regular  election  which  will  be  held  not 
later  than  four  o'clock  (p.m.)  of  the  next 
to  the  last  day  of  the  convenion.  At  the 
regular  election  meeting,  opportunity  shall  be 
provided  for  nominations  from  the  floor  for 
Officers  and  Directors  by  any  member  in  good 
standing. 

ARTICLE  VIII 
Provision  for  By-Laws 

Section  1.  To  supplement  this  Constitu- 
tion the  membership  shall  adopt  By-laws 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  document. 

Section  2.  By-laws  may  be  adoped  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  membership  present  and 
voting,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
By-laws. 

ARTICLE  IX 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution 

Section  1.  Amendments  to  this  Constitu- 
tion require  a  2/3  vote  of  the  membership 
present  and  voting  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association. 

Section  2.  Amendments  may  be  initiated 
as  follows: 

a.  Amendments  may  be  proposed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  may  be 
presented  by  a  member,  and  be  signed  by  15 
members  in  good  standing.  In  each  case  a 
suggested  amendment  shall  be  mailed  at  least 
30  days  before  a  vote  is  taken.  The  mailing 
shall  be  done  by  the  Executive  Secretary,  upon 
instructions  of  the  Corporate  Secretary. 

b.  Amendments  may  be  proposed  by  any 
member  of  the  Association  at  the  Annual 
Meeting.  If  the  amendment  so  proposed  is 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  members  pres- 
ent and  voting,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  study  and  recommenda- 
tion and  shall  be  presented  for  adoption  or 
rejection  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
membership.  If  ratified  by  a  2/3  majority 
of  those  present  and  voting  at  that  meeting 
it  shall  become  immediately  effective. 
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ARTICLE  I 
Membership  —  Dues  and  Privileges 

Section  1.  Classes  of  membership  shall  be 
as  follows: 

a.  Regular  Membership:  Any  eligible  per- 
son living  in  the  Americas  or  in  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  may  make 
application  for  regular  membership  to  the 
Executive  Secretary.  Dues  shall  be  paid  be- 
fore the  applicant  can  qualify  as   a  member. 

Regular  members  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  voting,  of  holding  office,  serving  on  com- 
mittees and  will  receive  all  publications  of 
the  Assaciation  and  any  other  privileges  de- 
veloped by  the  Association. 

Continuation  and  formation  of  special  in- 
terest groupings  of  the  membership  is  encour- 
aged in  order  to  promote  professional  stand- 
ards and  improvement  of  services  to  blind 
persons.  Each  member  must  select  the  inter- 
est group  of  his  choice  and  so  indicate  to  the 
Executive  Secretary.  Present  groups  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Administrators  and  Executives  of  Public 
and  Voluntary  Agencies  serving  blind  persons 
at  national,  state  and  local  levels  and  Board 
Members  of  governing  bodies. 

2.  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Services. 

3.  Home  Teaching  and  Social  Case  Services. 

4.  Educational  Services. 

5.  Literary  and  Library  Services. 

6.  Group  Services  —  recreation,  day  cen- 
ters, residences. 

7.  Music  and  Piano  Technology. 

8.  General  Interest. 

9.  Orientation  and  Mobility.* 

Each  group  shall  meet  annually  at  a  time 
which  will  not  conflict  with  the  general  ses- 
sions or  other  activities  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing. Each  group  shall  elect  a  chairman  and 
a  secretary  and  shall  designate  a  representative 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Program  Com- 
mittee (see  Article  V).  These  group  officers 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year. 


Each  member  shall  be  entided  to  member- 
ship in  only  one  special  interest  group  in  a 
membership  year,  but  may  attend  meetings  of 
any  or  all  other  interest  groups  as  he  may  de- 
sire. He  may  not,  however,  have  the  privilege 
of  voting  in  any  interest  group  except  the 
one  to  which  he  belongs. 

New  interest  groups  may  be  formed  by  sub- 
mitting a  petition  in  writing  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  signed  by  50  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  good  standing.  If  the  establishment 
of  the  new  interest  group  is  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  members  signing  the 
petition  for  the  new  group  will  automatically 
become  members  of  the  new  group,  thereby 
cancelling  their  memberships  in  the  interest 
group  to  which  they  belonged  at  the  time  of 
signing  the  petition. 

Continuation  of  all  inttrest  groups  shall  be 
dependent  upon 

a.  A  minimum  membership  of  50  members. 

b.  A  quorum  of  25  members  present  and 
voting  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  interest 
group. 

The  status  of  interest  groups  failing  to  meet 
the  above  minimum  requiremtnts  for  a  period 
of  two  consecutive  years  shall  automatically 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
looking  to  termination  or  merger  of  the  group 
with  another  appropriate  interest  group. 

b.  Life  Membership:  Effective  January  1, 
1962,  any  person  who  qualifies  as  a  regular 
member  may  become  a  Life  Member  by  lump 
sum  payment  of  $200.00  or  an  equal  amount 
in  from  two  to  eight  consecutive  annual  in- 
stallments of  from  $100.00  to  $25.00  each. 
He  shall  then  have  full  privilege  of  member- 
ship without  further  payment  of  annual  dues. 

c.  Honorary  Membership:  Any  person 
may  be  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Association  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
shall  have  all  privileges  of  regular  member- 
ship, except  that  of  voting. 

d.  Associate  Membership:  Associate  mem- 
berships shall  be  comprised  of  the  following, 
with  dues  as  shown: 


•See  Report  of  Board  of  Directors  for  formation  of  this  group. 
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Interested  persons  residing  outside 
the  Americas  and  insular  U.S. 
possessions  $10.00 

Students  who  are  enrolled  part-time 
or  full-time  in  courses  of  higher 
education  but  are  not  presently 
employed  in  work  with  blind 
persons  $  5.00 

Associate  members  shall  receive  publications 
and  have  all  the  privileges  of  membership 
except  that  of  voting  in  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

e.  Group    Membership:    Group    member- 
ships   shall    be    comprised    of    the    following, 
with  minimum  dues  as  shown: 
Service      clubs      or      similar 

bodies      wishing    to    lend 

moral   as  well  as  financial 

support  to  the  Association     $  25  per  yr. 
Sponsor  agencies  $100  per  yr. 

Sustaining  agencies  $200  per  yr. 

Patron   agencies  $300  per  yr. 

Benefactor  agencies   shall   be 

any  which  contribute  $500 

or  more  a  year. 

Clubs,  agencies  and  other  bodies  holding 
group  memberships  shall  have  one  set  of 
publications  mailed  to  a  designated  ofl&cer. 
Representatives  of  such  groups  may  attend  an- 
nual meetings  of  the  Association  but  will  have 
no  vote  unless  they  also  hold  Regular  or  Life 
Memberships. 

ARTICLE  II 
Officers  —  Duties 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  membership,  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  Executive  Committee. 
He  shall  be  the  responsible  Executive  Officer 
and  will  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion between  meetings  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  will  supervise  the  activities  of  the 
Executive  Secretary  in  accordance  with  policies 
and  understandings  developed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The  President  will  appoint  Committees,  both 
Standing  and  Special,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  V  of  the  By-Laws. 


Section  2.  The  President-elect  shall  serve 
as  assistant  to  the  President  and  will  preside 
at  meetings  of  the  membership,  the  Board  and 
the  Executive  Committee  in  the  absence  of 
the  President. 

He  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Program 
Committee  for  planning  the  program  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  3.  The  Secretary  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  records  of  the  Association  and 
shall  have  the  Minutes  of  meetings  prepared 
in  proper  order.  He  shall  see  that  records 
are  transmitted  to  his  successor  when  his  term 
of  office  is  completed.  He  shall  see  to  it  that 
the  activities  of  the  Association  are  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  By-laws. 

Section  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  the 
chief  financial  officer  of  the  Association.  He 
shall  see  to  it  that  an  annual  budget  is  pre- 
pared by  the  Executive  Secretary  and  shall 
approve  disbursements,  both  budgetary  and 
non-budgetary,  in  accordance  with  policies  es- 
tablished in  the  By-laws,  or  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  be  bonded  and  shall 
see  that  proper  bonding  policies  for  employees 
or  Officers  of  the  Association  are  maintained. 

He  shall  see  that  regular  financial  state- 
ments are  prepared  in  accordance  with  recog- 
nized accounting  principles  and  shall  report 
to  the  full  membership  at  each  Annual  Meet- 
ing. 

AP-TICLE  III 
The  Board  of  Directors 

Section  1.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  are  specifically  outlined  in  the 
Constitution.  Any  additional  responsibilities 
or  policy  matters  not  covered  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  not  specifically  delegated  elsewhere 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Section  2.  The  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  held  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  Article  VI  of  the  By-laws. 

ARTICLE  IV 
Executive  Committee 

Section  1.  Duties  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee are  oudined  in  the  Constituion. 
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ARTICLE  V 
Committees 

Section  1.  Special  Committees:  The 
President  is  authorized  to  appoint,  from  time 
to  time,  special  committees  to  make  studies 
or  to  consider  specific  questions  related  to  the 
work  of  he  Association  and  he  shall  desig- 
nate Chairmen  of  all  committees  he  appoints 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  Sections  2 
through  11  of  this  Article.  He  may  appoint 
special  committees  on  his  own  initiative  or 
at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Commitee, 
the  Board  of  Directors  or  by  a  vote  of  the 
membership. 

Section  2.     Nominating  Committee:  This 

committee  shall  be  constituted  as  directed  in 
Article  VII  of  the  Constitution  and  Article  VI 
of  these  By-Laws. 

Section  3-  Program  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  consultation  with  the  newly  elected 
President-elect,  who  shall  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee,  and  shall  also  include  the 
members  designated  by  each  of  the  interest 
groups.  Its  size  may  vary,  depending  on  the 
problems  it  may  face  in  any  year,  but  its  total 
number  shall  not  be  less  than  the  total  of 
designated  representatives  from  officially  recog- 
nized interest  groups. 

The  principle  task  of  this  committee  is  to 
plan  and  prepare,  with  the  full  assistance  of 
the  Executive  Secretary,  a  program  for  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  4.  Legislative  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  represent  the  Association  in  legislative 
programs  at  Federal  and  State  levels  which 
are  of  significance  in  services  for  the  benefit 
of  blind  persons. 

Section  5.  Awards  Committee:  This  com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  the  three  Immedi- 
ate Past  Presidents  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  serve,  and  two  members  of  the  Association 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
President  will  also  designate  the  Chairman. 
The  committee  is  to  select  a  candidate  for 
the  Shotwell  Medal  and  a  candidate  for  the 
Alfred  Allen  Memorial  Award  and  recipients 
of  any  other  awards  to  be  made  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 


Candidates  for  the  Shotwell  Award  shall  be 
those  whose  leadership  and  service  have  ex- 
erted influence  on  a  national  or  international 
scale.  Candidates  for  the  Allen  Award  shall 
be  those  whose  character  and  dedication  epito- 
mize the  spirit  and  quality  of  direct  service 
to  blind  persons. 

Section  6.     Membership  Committee:   The 

President  shall  appoint  a  Committee,  and  shall 
designate  its  chairman,  which  will  assist  the 
Executive  Secretary  in  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  a  membership  program  for  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Section  7.     The   Ethics    Committee   is    to 

supervise  the  administration  of  the  Code  of 
Ethics  of  the  Association,  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  its  modification  to  the  mem- 
bership and  to  handle  any  other  matters  re- 
lating thereto. 

The  Committee  of  five  shall  be  elected  by 
the  membership,  one  member  each  year  for 
a  term  of  five  years,  upon  nomination  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  election  shall  take 
place  at  the  regular  election  meeting  of  the 
Association  and  nominations  from  he  floor 
may  be  made  by  any  member  in  good  stand- 
ing. Should  vacancies  on  the  Committee  oc- 
cur between  meetings,  the  President  of  the 
Association  shall  appoint  a  member  to  fill  the 
vacancy  until  the  next  annual  meeting  at 
which  time  a  member  nominated  as  above 
shall  be  elected  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  vacancy. 

The  Committee  shall  organize  itself  an- 
nually and  shall  choose  its  own  Chairman  and 
Secretary. 

Section  8.     Resolutions     Committee:      A 

committee  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President  to  receive  resolutions  from  the 
members  at  the  annual  meeting  and  to  pre- 
sent resolutions  for  action  by  the  membership 
at  its  annual  business  meeing. 

Section  9.  Necrology  Committee:  A  com- 
mittee of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  following  the  Annual  Meeting.  This 
committee  shall  report  to  the  membership  at 
the  next  Annual  Meeting  the  names  and  a 
resume  of  the  work  of  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation who  have  died  since  the  last  Annual 
Meeting. 
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Section  10.  Home  Teachers  Certification 
Committee:  A  committee  of  three  to  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President  for  the 
purpose  of  certification  of  home  teachers  by 
the  Association. 

Section  11.  Braille  Committee:  A  joint 
committee  of  AAWB  and  AAIB,  consisting  of 
three  specialists  in  Braille  notation,  appointed 
jointly  by  the  Presidents  of  AAWB  and  AAIB. 
It  shall  organize  itself  as  it  deems  necessary. 


ARTICLE  VI 

Nominations  and  Elections 

Section  1.  Nominations  and  elections  of 
Officers  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
principles  established  by  Article  VII  of  the 
Constitution,  and  for  terms  of  office  as  indi- 
cated in  Articles  IV  and  V  of  the  Constitution. 

Secion  2.  The  Nominating  Committee 
shall  make  its  report  as  provided  in  Article 
VII  of  the  Constitution  and  further  shall  serve 
as  tellers  or  shall  appoint  sufficient  tellers  to 
provide  for  an  accurate  tally  of  voting  by  the 
membership.  Whenever  there  is  more  than 
one  candidate  for  election,  the  election  shall 
automatically  be  made  by  a  secret  ballot.  In 
the  regular  election,  held  not  later  than  4:00 
p.m.  of  the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the  Annual 
Convenion,  a  plurality  of  members  present 
and  voting  shall   constitute  election. 

Section  3.  The  terms  of  Officers  shall  be 
for  one  year,  except  that  the  President  shall 
not  be  elected  and  the  President-elect  shall 
succeed  to  the  office  of  President  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  President's  one-year  term  of 
office. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
elected  for  terms  of  three  years,  on  a  rotating 
basis,  four  members  being  elected  each  year. 
If  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is 
nominated  as  an  Officer,  and  accepts  the  nomi- 
nation, he  must  resign  from  the  Board  of 
Directors  before  the  election  so  that  another 
person  may  be  nominated  for  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  his  place. 


ARTICLE  VII 

Budgetary  and  Fiscal  Control 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  the  membership 
fees,  the  Association  may  accept  gifts  or  do- 
nations from  interested  individuals  or  groups 
for  the  general  purpose  of  the  Association  or 
for  specific  projectsc. 

Section  2.  All  income  shall  be  received 
and  receipted  for  by  the  Executive  Secretary. 
All  monies  shall  be  deposited  in  a  bank  se- 
lected by  the  Treasurer  and  approved  by  the 
President.  All  funds  deposited  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Treasurer  in  a  manner  to  be 
determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  3.  Regular  expenditures  of  the 
Association  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
a  budget  prepared  by  the  Executive  Secretary, 
with  cooperation  of  the  Treasurer,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  as  provided  in  Articles  V 
and  VI  of  the  Constitution.  All  funds  shall 
be  paid  out  in  voucher  checks  in  a  form  de- 
termined by  the  Executive  Committee.  Checks 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Executive  Secretary  and 
countersigned  by  either  the  Treasurer  or  the 
President.  In  emergencies,  checks  may  be 
signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  the  President  or 
two  members  of   the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  4.  Non-budgeted  expenditures  in 
excess  of  $250  must  have  the  approval  in 
writing  of  the  Executive  Committee.  At  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Executive  Secretary  may  maintain  a  rotating 
petty  cash  account  not  to  exceed  $250. 

Section  5.  The  fiscal  year  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  membership  year,  January  1  to 
December  31. 

Section  6.  Regular  financial  statements 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  Executive  Secretary 
under  directives  from  the  Treasurer,  and  in 
accordance  with  recognized  accounting  prin- 
ciples, for  submission  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  intervals  to  be  determined  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  but  at  least  quarterly. 
The  Treasurer  shall  make  a  full  financial  ac- 
counting to  the  membership  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association. 
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Section  7.  The  accounts  of  the  Association 
shall  be  audited  annually  by  a  recognized 
Certified  Public  Accountant  selected  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Section  8.  The  Treasurer  will  be  custodian 
of  all  monies  and  securities  of  the  Association, 
but  may  transfer,  sell  or  purchase  securities 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee or  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE  VIII 

Parliamentary  Authority 

Section  1.  This  Association,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  its  Constitution  and 
By-laws,  shall  be  governed  in  all  its  meet- 
ings by  parliamentary  law  as  contained  in 
Roberts  Rules  of  Order,  Revised. 


ARTICLE  IX 
Quorum 

Section  1.  At  any  annual  or  special  meet- 
iny  of  the  Association  150  of  the  members 
present  and  in  good  standing  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  At  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  a  majority  of  the  Directors  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  X 
Amendments  to  the  By-Laws 

Section  1.  These  By-laws  may  be  amend- 
ed at  any  regular  Annual  Business  Meeting 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present 
and  voting,  provided: 

a.  That  the  amendment  has  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors;  or 

b.  That  the  amendment  has  been  proposed 
in  writing  and  signed  by  twenty -five  (25) 
members  in  good  standing. 


STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICIES  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ON  SERVICES  AND  BENEFITS  TO  BLIND  AND 

VISUALLY  IMPAIRED  PERSONS 

Adopted  by  the  membership,  July   12,   1962,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Whereas,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  is  a  national  member- 
ship organization  composed  of  lay  members 
and  individuals  who  are  employed  by  public 
and  voluntary  agencies  and  organizations  which 
provide  services  to,  or  are  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of,  persons  who  are  blind 
or  who  have  impaired  vision  to  an  extent  that 
they  require  special  attention  and  services;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  by  virtue  of  its  Cer- 
tificate of  Incorporation  and  its  Constitution 
and  By-Laws,  considers  itself  a  social  action 
organization  with  the  avowed  aim  and  purpose 
of  influencing  services  to  such  blind  and  visu- 
ally impaired  persons  through  all  available 
means,  including  action  through  administra- 
tive and  legislative  channels  with  regard  to 
public  programs  and  other  appropriate  means 
with  rgard  to  voluntary  programs;  and 

Whereas,  the  effective  implementation  of 
this  social  action  function  by  a  democratic 
membership  organization  requires  such  an  or- 
ganization to  have  a  clearly  defined  statement 
of  principles  and  policies  approved  by  the 
membership  to  guide  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Executive  Committee,  Executive  Secretary  and 
other  staff,  committees,  and  individuals  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  act  as  spokesmen  for 
the  organization;  and 

Whereas,  at  the  request  of  the  Legislative 
Committee,  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, the  Executive  Committte,  the  Commitee 
on  Adminisrative  Structure  and  Fiscal  Control, 
and  the  Ethics  Committee  was  called  to  review 
the  policies  of  the  Association;  and 


Whereas,  as  a  result  of  this  meeting  a 
committee  was  formed  under  the  Itadership  of 
Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings  to  draw  up  such  a 
statement  of  policy,  and  has  done  so  and  has 
presented  it  to  the  Board;  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Directors  has  re- 
viewed the  following  statement  and  presents 
it  to  the  Association  in  Cleveland  assembled, 
July  12,  1962  for  its  approval;  now  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  Thirty-Sixth  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled,  in  the  City  of 
Cleveland,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  July  12, 
1962,  does  hereby  adopt  the  following  state- 
ment of  principles  and  policies: 

Preamble 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  democratic 
principle  of  individual  freedom  and  human 
dignity  as  basic  to  American  democratic  life. 
Hence,  all  services  to  blind  and  visually  im- 
paired persons  must  be  provided  with  the 
consent  of  the  individual  served  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  preserve  and  strengthen  his 
self-respect  and  without  regard  to  age,  race, 
creed,  national  origin,  or  sex. 

The  AAWB  believes  that  the  basic  aim  of 
all  services  to  a  blind  or  visually  impaired 
person  is  to  assist  him  to  lead  as  full  and 
normal  a  life  as  he  is  capable  of  doing  as  an 
integral  part  of  society.  Therefore,  the  AAWB 
strongly  approves  of  services,  activities,  and 
benefits  which  recognize  the  special  needs  of 
blind  or  visually  impaired  persons  and  disap- 
proves services  or  activities  which  perpetuate 
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misconceptions  and  stereotyped  thinking  about 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons,  and  feels 
that  it  is  imperative  that  agencies  and  organi- 
zations themselves  recognize  each  person  as  an 
individual  when  providing  services. 

The  AAWB  recognizes  that  changing  needs 
over  the  years  may  require  changing  patterns 
of  service  which  should  be  instituted  without 
regard  for  vested  interests.  Furthermore,  in 
advocating  administrative  or  legislative  changes 
designed  to  improve  tax-supported  programs, 
it  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  AAWB  that 
the  interests  of  blind  and  visually  impaired 
persons  shall  be  the  paramount  consideration 
and  that  any  resultant  inconvenience  or  dis- 
location to  public  or  voluntary  agencies  in- 
volved shall  not  be  a  factor  in  determining 
the  AAWB's  position  on  a  given  matter. 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  AAWB  recognizes  that  differences  in 
defining  terms  commonly  used  has  created  con- 
fusion and  differences  of  opinion  more  appar- 
ent than  real  among  its  members  and  through- 
out this  and  related  fields.  Terms  such  as 
specialized,  categorical,  integrated,  generic,  and 
prejerential  in  particular  have  been  subject  to 
varying  interpretation  and  consequent  con- 
fusion. Therefore,  in  an  effort  to  clarify 
the  use  of  these  terms,  the  AAWB  endorses 
the  following  definitions  and  statements  of 
policy: 

1.  Specialized  services  are  defined  to  mean 
those  services  provided  to  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  deal  with  or  compensate  for  the 
handicapping  effects  of  their  basic  condition 
and  concomitant  conditions  stemming  from  it. 
Among  these  specialized  services  are  appropri- 
ate ophthalmic  consultation  to  restore  or  to 
improve  useful  sight,  mobility  restoraion,  in- 
sruction  in  Braille,  typing  and  script  writing, 
special  training,  rehabilitation  counseling,  and 
job  placement.  These  services  require  a  high 
degree  of  special  training,  knowledge,  skill  and 
competence  on  the  part  of  personnel  providing 
the  service. 

AAWB  believes  that  these  specialized  serv- 
ices provided  by  qualified  personnel  are  essen- 
tial if  blind  and  visually  handicapped  per- 
sons are  to  be  served  adequately. 


2.  Categorical  services  refer  to  a  type  of 
social  welfare  program  generally  established 
by  legislation  which  provides  services  or  bene- 
fits to  people  according  to  disability  or  other 
groupings   with  common   characteristics. 

AAWB  believes  that  a  categorical  approach 
has  served  the  best  interests  of  blind  and  visu- 
ally impaired  persons  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  This  does  not  preclude  participation  in 
generalized  programs  provided  that  such  pro- 
grams adequately  meet  the  needs  of  blind  or 
visually  impaired  persons. 

3.  Generic  services  are  those  services  which, 
as  commonly  understood  in  social  work  and 
other  related  disciplines,  are  applicable  to  all 
persons  without  regard  for  special  groups. 
Generic  services  are  highly  important  to  blind 
or  visually  impaired  persons. 

AAWB  believes  that  generic  services  alone 
are  not  sufl!icient  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  blind 
and  visually  impaired  persons. 

4.  Integrated  services  are  those  services 
which  assist  the  blind  or  visually  impaired 
person  to  participate  fully  in  community  life. 

Integrated  services  for  the  handicapped  are 
usually  referred  to  by  social  welfare  programs 
planned  for  disabled  persons  (including  blind 
or  visually  impaired  persons)  without  regard 
for  the  specific  disability. 

AAWB  believes  that  integrated  services  are 
valuable  for  all  blind  or  visually  impaired 
persons,  but  AAWB  believes  that  integrated 
service  programs  are  inadequate  unless  they 
include  specialized  services  by  persons  trained 
and  skilled  in  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
blind  or  visually  impaired  persons. 

5.  Preferential  services  are  services  provided 
through  legislation  to  a  special  group  of  per- 
sons. AAWB  defines  preferential  services  as 
those  services  which  enable  the  blind  or  visu- 
ally impaired  person  to  attain  equal  status 
in  community  living. 

AAWB  approves  of  and  will  seek  prefer- 
ential services  when  they  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  majority  of  blind  or  visually  im- 
paired persons  and  when  such  services  enable 
the  blind  or  visually  impaired  person  to  main- 
tain his  dignity  as  a  human  being  and  to 
achieve  equal  participation  in  community  liv- 
ing. 
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General  Statement 

The  AAWB  recognizes  and  endorses  the 
trend  of  the  past  thiry  years  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  Federally-financed  programs  of 
services  to  disabled  persons  in  partnership  with 
State  and  local  public  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. In  the  past,  the  trend  has  been  toward 
enactment  of  Federal  legislation  on  a  cate- 
gorical basis.  The  current  trend  is  toward  en- 
actment of  legislation  by  the  Congress  on  a 
broader  basis,  so  as  to  provide  commonly 
needed  services  and  benefits  to  all  disability 
categories  within  a  single  legal   framework. 

The  AAWB  also  recognizes  that  work  for 
the  blind  has  over  the  years  taken  the  leader- 
ship in  developing  many  types  of  categorical 
programs,  both  through  voluntary  effort  and 
tax-supported  effort,  and  has  consequently 
spearheaded  and  pioneered  in  the  development 
of  many  valuable  programs  which  would  meet 
the  needs  of  all  types  of  disabled  persons. 
The  AAWB  welcomes  the  development  in 
more  recent  years  of  organized  groups  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  other  categories  of 
disabled  persons  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
these  organizations  will  profit  from  the  long 
experience  of  work  for  the  blind  in  program 
development,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
evolution  of  standards  of  service. 

In  view  of  the  trend  of  the  time  toward 
the  development  of  programs  within  the 
framework  of  broad  legislation  encompassing 
all  types  of  disabled  persons,  and  in  view  of 
the  growth  of  active  special  interest  groups 
advocating  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
other  categories  of  disabled  persons,  it  is  the 
declared  policy  of  the  AAWB  to  work  co- 
operatively with  such  groups  in  order  to 
achieve  objectives  which  encompass  the  mutual 
interests  of  all,  provided  that  such  programs 
meet  the  needs  of  and  are  in  the  interest  of 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons. 

Furthermore,  the  AAWB  declares  that  the 
type  of  legislative  framework  within  which 
service  programs  are  provided  is  not  significant 
so  long  as  the  needs  of  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons  for  truly  specialized  services 
is  preserved  and  strengthened. 

The  AAWB  also  recognizes  that  there  may 
be  times,  owing  to  circumstances  completely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  organization,  when 


practical  achievement  of  comprehensive  legis- 
lation may  not  be  attainable  while  categorical 
programs  may  be  possible.  In  such  circum- 
stances, it  will  be  necessary  for  AAWB  to 
evaluate  the  situation  on  a  pragmatic  basis 
and  to  advocate  a  categorical  program  which 
will  be  attainable. 

The  AAWB  declares  that  it  will  continue 
to  advocate  and  seek  enactment  of  legislation 
which  involves  the  needs  of  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons  only  and  which,  therefore, 
has  no  application  to  other  categories  of  dis- 
abled persons. 


Definition  of  Blindness 

The  AAWB  recognizes  that  the  economic 
definition  of  blindness  (central  visual  acuity 
of  20/200  in  the  better  eye  with  correcting 
lenses  or  a  contraction  of  the  visual  field  to 
20  degrees  or  less),  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  legal  definition  of  blindness,  was  adopted 
for  the  administration  of  Title  X  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  that  this  same  definition  has 
since  then  been  used  in  the  administration  of 
programs  which  preceded  and  followed  enact- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  become  a  rigid  criterion  of  eligibil- 
ity for  services. 

AAWB  recognizes  the  inadequacy  of  this 
definition,  but  agrees  that  it  must  be  retained 
until  a  more  satisfactory,  realistic  definition, 
scientifically  arrived  at,  can  be  developed. 
AAWB  agrees  that  it  shall  work  towards  de- 
velopment of  a  definition  or  definitions  of 
blindness  and /or  impaired  vision  based  on  the 
concept  of  visual  efficiency. 


Education 

The  AAWB  believes  blind  and  visually  im- 
paired children  should  be  entitled  to  educa- 
tional opportunities  equal  in  all  respects  to 
their  sighted  peers  and  believes  that  the 
Federally-financed  program  to  provide  books 
and  special  educational  aids  should  be  ex- 
panded and  made  more  effective  in  order  to 
accomplish  this. 

The  AAWB  believes  that  it  is  the  inalien- 
able right  of  parents  to  choose  an  educational 
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program  for  their  children  and  parents  of 
blind  or  visually  impaired  children  must  have 
this  choice. 

The  AAWB  recognizes  the  increasing  trend 
toward  the  education  of  blind  and  visually 
impaired  children  in  regular  local  schools  with 
sighted  children  as  consonant  with  the  concept 
of  integration  of  blind  and  visually  impaired 
persons  into  the  life  of  the  community. 

The  AAWB  recognizes  that  residential 
schools  have  oflfered  high  quality  programs  of 
education  and  service  and  continue  to  oflFer 
such  programs  for  blind  and  visually  impaired 
children. 

The  AAWB  believes  that  educational  and 
training  services  for  children  who  have  physi- 
cal and  mental  disabilities  in  addition  to 
blindness  must  be  available  in  both  local  and 
residential  schools. 

In  addition,  the  AAWB  urges  curriculum 
modification  in  local  and  residential  schools 
to  include  qualified  orientation  and  mobility 
instruction  for  blind  children  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  educational  process,  whether  such 
instruction  is  provided  by  the  individual 
school,  the  school  system,  the  State  agency  for 
the  blind,  or  a  voluntary  agency  for  the  blind. 

Rehabilitation 

The  AAWB  firmly  believes  that  high  qual- 
ity training  in  the  techniques  of  daily  living, 
including  mobility  and  orientation  skills,  is  the 
sine  qua  -non  of  the  rehabilitation  process  for 
blind  persons.  Consequently,  the  AAWB  be- 
lieves that  such  high  quality  services  should 
be  made  available  to  blind  persons  of  all  ages 
as  part  of  a  State  -  Federal  financed  rehabili- 
tation program,  regardless  of  the  individual's 
ability  to  enter  vocational  training. 

With  regard  to  vocational  rehabilitation,  the 
AAWB  urges  increased  emphasis  on  the  needs 
of  the  totally  blind,  the  deaf-blind,  and  the 
multi-disabled  blind  and  visually  impaired,  to 
the  end  that  every  blind  and  visually  impaired 
person  who  is  capable  of  working  will  be  as- 
sured of  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  for 
himself  and  his  family  in  a  job  commensurate 
with  his  ability. 


Public  Assistance 

The  AAWB  regards  the  public  assistance 
program  as  a  means  of  assuring  basic  income 
maintenance  and  medical  care  to  blind  and 
visually  impaired  individuals  who  are  unable 
to  work  and  who  do  not  have  adequate  bene- 
fits under  the  OASDI  Social  Security  System. 
At  present,  the  majority  of  blind  and  visually 
impaired  public  assistance  recipients  are  over 
65  years  of  age;  and  the  AAWB  believes  that 
this  number  will  gradually  decrease  as  OASDI 
coverages  become  more  universal.  At  the  same 
time,  the  AAWB  considers  it  indefensible  that 
blind  and  visually  impaired  individuals  of 
employable  age  should  be  on  the  public  as- 
sistance rolls  and  urges  State  vocational  re- 
habilitation agencies  to  redouble  their  efforts 
on  behalf  of  such  individuals. 

The  AAWB  endorses  the  rehabilitation  em- 
phasis in  Federal  public  welfare  legislation 
and  hopes  that  the  cooperative  relationship 
between  the  State  public  welfare  agency  and 
commissions  for  the  blind,  public  and  volun- 
tary rehabilitation  agencies  and  agencies  pro- 
viding other  services  will  result  in  increasing 
effectiveness  of  services  to  blind  and  visually 
impaired  aid  recipients,  to  the  end  that  they 
will  achieve  self-support. 

For  those  individuals  who  must  remain  on 
the  public  assistance  rolls,  there  is  a  need  to 
liberalize  the  program,  minimizing  the  "means 
test"  and  to  assure  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing consonant  with  human  dignity.  To  this 
end,  the  AAWB  endorses  changes  in  the  law 
to  increase  Federal  participation  in  public  as- 
sistance payments,  with  the  proviso  that  such 
increases  be  passed  on  to  aid  recipients  and 
not  used  by  the  States  to  decrease  their  own 
contribution.  The  AAWB  also  endorses  leg- 
islative action  designed  to  prevent  aid  recipi- 
ents from  being  deprived  of  their  homes  in 
order  to  qualify  for  aid,  to  eliminate  the 
anachronistic  requirement  of  relatives'  respon- 
sibility, and  to  remove  residence  requirements. 

Social  Security 

The  AAWB  strongly  endorses  the  social 
insurance  concept  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
a  means  of  providing  income  maintenance  for 
retired  persons  and  their  dependents,  disabled 
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persons  and  their  dependents,  and  surviving 
dependents  of  deceased  persons.  The  AAWB 
believes  that  this  concept  should  be  extended 
to  provide  comprehensive  health  care  for  per- 
sons over  65  and  for  disability  insurance  bene- 
ficiaries. 

In  addition,  the  AAWB  believes  that  the 
disability  insurance  program  should  be 
strengthened  to  provide  for  insurance  pay- 
ments as  a  matter  of  right  upon  establish- 
ment of  the  existence  of  blindness  and  during 
the  continued  existence  of  the  disability. 

Sheltered  Workshops 

The  AAWB  believes  that  the  sheltered 
workshop  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  the  com- 
plex of  community  services  to  blind  and  visu- 
ally impaired  persons,  but  firmly  believes  that 
this  role  does  not  include  the  use  of  the  work- 
shop as  a  place  of  terminal  employment  for 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons  who  are 
capable  of  engaging  in  competitive  enterprise. 
Consequently,  the  AAWB  urges  agencies  op- 
erating sheltered  Workshops  and  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies  to  work  together 
to  assure  placement  in  industry  or  other  suit- 
able outside  employment  for  workshop  clients 
who  demonstrate  ability  to  engage  in  outside 
employment. 

Although  it  is  recognized  that  workshops 
can  serve  as  training  facilities,  the  AAWB 
urges  careful  evaluation  of  staff,  equipment, 
and  methods  before  such  workshops  are  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Finally,  the  AAWB  urges  all  workshops  to 
undertake  to  train  and  employ  multi-disabled 


blind  and  visually  impaired  persons,  for  whom 
regular  employment  opportunities  are  severely 
limited  at  present. 

Standards  of  Service 

The  AAWB  unequivocally  advocates  the 
development,  adoption,  and  practical  imple- 
mentation of  the  highest  possible  standards  in 
all  aspects  of  services  to  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons.  In  their  conduct  of  public 
relations  and  fund-raising  activities,  agencies 
must  maintain  the  image  of  the  blind  person 
as  an  individual  human  being,  with  self- 
respect  and  dignity.  In  order  for  the  term 
specialized  services  to  be  meaningful  and  not 
an  empty  phrase,  it  is  essential  that  every 
public  and  voluntary  organization  claiming  to 
serve  blind  and  visually  impaired  persons  pro- 
vide these  services  on  a  high  quality  basis. 
To  this  end,  the  AAWB  pledges  its  support 
for  and  cooperation  in  any  and  all  efiForts  to 
develop  and  put  into  effect  standards  de- 
signed to  assure  services  of  the  highest  quality. 

Personnel 

The  sine  qua  non  of  high  quality  services 
is  high  quality  personnel.  The  AAWB 
strongly  advocates  the  employment  of  ade- 
quately trained  and  positively  oriented  per- 
sonnel in  all  aspects  of  services  to  blind  and 
visually  impaired  persons.  AAWB  believes 
that  adequate  compensation  is  one  key  to  at- 
tracting and  retaining  properly  qualified  per- 
sonnel in  all  aspects  of  work  for  blind  and 
visually  impaired  persons. 


CODE  OF  ETHICS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Adopted,  July  14,  1953,  at  Washington,  D.C. 

Amended,  July  16,  1954,  at  Houston,  Texas 

Amended  June  24,  1955,  at  Quebec,  Quebec 

Amended,  July  13,  1956,  at  Los  Angeles,  California 


The  operations  of  all  agencies  for  the  blind 
entail  a  high  degree  of  responsibility  because 
of  the  element  of  public  Trusteeship  and  pro- 
tection of  the  blind  involved  in  services  to 
the  blind.  We  therefore  adopt  the  following 
basic  principles,  and  ask  all  agencies  relying 
upon  public  support  for  their  programs  of 
service  to  the  blind  to  adopt  these  principles. 
Upon  application,  annually,  the  AAWB  will 
issue  its  SEAL  OF  GOOD  PRACTICE  to  all  those 
agencies  for  the  blind  which  agree  to  accept 
and  to  adhere  to  these  provisions. 

1.  Board.  An  active  and  responsible  govern- 
ing body  with  legal  authority,  serving 
without  compensation,  holding  regular 
meetings  and  with  effective  administrative 
control. 

*  (a)    No  more  than  one  paid  staff  member 

should  serve  as  member  of  the  gov- 
erning body. 
*(b)    Four  meetings  a  year  of  Board  and/ 
or   Executive   Committee   should   be 
considered  a  minimum. 

*  ( c )    Vacancies  on  the  Board  of  a  private 

agency  should  be  filled  by  election, 
not  by  appointment,  except  perhaps 
on  a  temporary  basis. 

2.  Purpose.  A  legitimate  purpose  and  with 
no  avoidable  duplication  of  the  work  of 
other  sound  organizations. 

3.  Program.  Reasonable  efficiency  in  program 
management,  and  reasonable  adequacy  of 
resources,  both  material  and  personnel. 

*(a)  Service  reports  should  reflect  volume 
of  service  in  each  area  where  service 
is  claimed.    They  should  be  available 


to  the  public  and  should  contain  a 
statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures or  an  indication  of  where  such 
information  might  be  obtained. 

4.  Cooperation.  Evidence  of  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  established  agencies 
in  the  same  or  related  fields. 

5.  Ethical  Promotion. 

(a)  Ethical  methods  of  publicity,  promo- 

tion, and  solicitation  of  funds. 

(b)  No  portrayal  of  the  blind  as  helpless. 

(c)  No  use  of  any  living  blind  person's 

name  or  picture  without  prior  per- 
mission   of   individual    concerned. 

(d)  No  granting  of  the  right  to  com- 
mercial manufacturers  or  vendors  to 
couple  their  support  of  programs  for 
the  blind  with  their  sales  promotion. 

(e)  No    representation     of    products    as 

made  by  the  blind  unless  the  agency 
employs  blind  persons  to  an  extent 
constituting  not  less  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  personnel  engaged  in  the 
direct  labor  of  production  of  manu- 
factured blind-made  products.  Tem- 
porary exceptions  may  be  recognized 
in  the  case  of  experimentation  with 
new  products  and /or  processes. 
Direct  labor  production  means  all 
work  required  for  preparation,  proc- 
essing and  packing,  but  not  includ- 
ing supervision,  administration,  in- 
spection and  shipping. 
Definition  of  blindness:  The  term 
"blind    individual"    means    an    indi- 


*A<iopted,  1954,  at  Houston,  Texas. 
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vidual  whose  central  visual  acuity 
does  not  exceed  20/200  in  the  better 
eye  with  correcting  lenses,  or  whose 
visual  acuity  is  greater  than  20/200 
but  is  accompanied  by  a  limitation 
in  the  fields  of  vision  such  that  the 
widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field 
subtends  an  angle  no  greater  than  20 
degrees. 
*(f)  Publishers  of  Braille  periodicals 
should  check  their  subscription  lists 
at  least  once  a  year  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  their  publications  are 
still  desired. 

6.  Fund-Raising  Practice.     In  fund-raising: 

(a)  No    payment    of    commissions     for 

fund-raising. 

(b)  No  mailing  of  unordered  tickets  or 
merchandise  with  a  request  for  money 
in  return.  Exceptions  may  be  recog- 
nized in  the  case  of  agencies  which 
use  and  have  used  seals  as  a  tradi- 
tional part  of  their  fund-raising  tech- 
niques. 

(c)  No  general  telephone  solicitation  of 

the  public. 

(d)  No  entertainment  by  or  in  the  name 
of  an  agency  for  the  blind  unless  the 
complete  net  income  from  the  sale 
of  tickets  is  paid  to  the  agency  and 
unless  the  entertainment  is  in  all 
other  respects  promoted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  over-all  statement  of  principles. 

(e)  No  solicitation  of  funds  in  areas  in 

which  the  agency  soliciting  renders 
no  substantial  service  to  the  blind  of 
that  area, 
**(f)  No  use  of  cannisters,  coin  boxes, 
collection  boxes  and  such  on  the  pub- 
lic streets  and  in  public  places;  no 
"postman's  walks"  and  similar  fund- 
raising  schemes. 
***(g)  No  approval  to  agencies  which  ac- 
cept funds  from  other  groups  which 
employ  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
methods  of  solicitation,  which  violate 
the  Code  of  Ethics. 


*(h)  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  funds  raised 
would  seem  sufficient  for  cost  of 
fund-raising,  although  as  much  as  40 
per  cent  might  be  justified  in  some 
cases.  (Cost  of  office  space  may  be 
excluded  when  computing  percentage, 
but  bequests  and  income  from  invest- 
ments should  be  excluded  when  com- 
puting total   of  moneys   raised). 

*  ( i )  All  moneys  raised  must  be  spent  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  so- 
licited. If  a  justifiable  shift  is  to 
be  made,  then  the  donors  should  be 
notified. 

7.  Audit.  Annual  audit  of  books  by  a  State, 
Federal,  or  independent  certified  account- 
ant showing  all  income  and  disbursements 
in  reasonable  detail. 

8.  Budget.  Detailed  annual  budget,  trans- 
lating program  plans  into  financial  terms. 

9.  Activities.  Annual  report  of  work  of  the 
agency,  in  reasonable  detail,  including  a 
brief,  informative  statement  of  principal 
sources  of  income  and  types  of  expendi- 
tures, or  an  assurance  in  writing  that  an 
audited  financial  statement  may  be  secured 
from  an  accountant  (whose  name  and  ad- 
dress shall  be  furnished). 

10.  Information.  Agreement  to  furnish  the 
AAWB  such  information  as  will  serve 
to  establish  the  right  of  the  agency  to  the 
Seal  of  Good  Practice  of  the  AAWB, 
this  to  include  a  financial  statement  certi- 
fied by  the  financial  officer  of  the  agency, 
in  such  reasonable  detail  as  may  be  re- 
quested; information  with  respect  to  the 
budget  of  the  agency;  activities  report  and 
forecast  of  future  programs  and  fund- 
raising  projects.  It  is  agreed  that  all  such 
information  shall  remain  confidential  to 
the  Certifying  Committee  of  the  AAWB. 

11.  Appeal.  In  the  event  of  disapproval  of 
any  application  for  the  SEAL  OF  GoOD 
Practice  any  agency  so  disapproved  shall 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  AAWB  for  a  review 
and  final  decision. 


*Adopted,  1954,  at  Houston,  Texas. 
* 'Adopted,  1955,  at  Quebec,  Quebec. 
'  *  *Adopted,  1956,  at  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Administrators    and   Executives    of   Public    vol- 
untary    agencies     serving     blind     persons     at 
national.    State,    and    local    levels,    and    Board 
Members    of    governing    bodies. 
Rehabilitation    and    Employment    Services. 
Social  Case  Services. 
Educational   Services. 
Literature  and  Library  Services. 
Group     Services    —    Recreation,     day     centers, 
residences. 

Music  and  Piano  Technology. 
General    Interest. 
Orientation   and  Mobility. 
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Box  417,  Scottsboro. 
McANNALLY,  Jerry  K.  (2) 

Route  3,  Meadow  Lawn,  Gardendale. 
McCLAIN,  Vera  J.  (3) 

Home  Teacher,   St.    Voc.   Rehab.   Agcy.,    629   S. 

18th  St.,  Birmingham  5. 
McFADEN,  George  G.  (3) 

126  Silverwood  Dr.,  Talladega. 
McKINNON,  Marguerite 

Voc.  Rehab.,  201  Clayton  St.,  Montgomery. 
OWENS,  Clinton  (1) 

Dist.   Supv.,   Voc.   Rehab.   Service,   St.   Dept.   of 

Educ,  316  Longwood  Dr.,  S.  W.,  Huntsville. 
PARSONS,  John  B.   (2) 

St.  Of.  Bldg.,  Room  416,  Montgomery. 
PRATER,  I.  R. 

1505  First  Ave.,  Opelika,  36801. 
RYALS,  Charles  E.  (2) 

1870  Pleasant  Ave.,  Mobile,  36617. 
*TATUM,  Braxton  C.   (2) 

413  Second  St.,  Talladega. 
WATSON,  Beauford  C.  (9) 

306  Burr  Ave.,  Talladega,  35160. 
WEBSTER,  Warren  M. 

P.  O.  Box  7191,  Mobile,  36607 
WRITTEN,  C.  W.  (1) 

Mobile    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    500    St.    Michael    St., 

Mobile. 
WISE,  O.  F.  (1) 

Dir.,    St.    Dept.    of    Educ,    416    St.    Off.    Bldg., 

Montgomery. 
YEAGER,  Virginia  W.  (3) 

10  Mt.  View  Ct.,  Montgomery. 


ALASKA  (0 


ARIZONA  (2) 

KELLS,  Frank  H.  (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Phoenix   Center,   f/t   Blind,   802   N. 
9th  Ave.,  Phoenix,  85008. 
*STONE,  Harlene  (3) 

2938  W.  Washington,  Phoenix  9. 
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ARKANSAS  (18) 

AUTRY,  Jr.,  L.  H.  (1) 

900  W.  4th,  Little  Rock. 
BELL,  Bailey  P.  (2) 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 
BURKE,  Oliver  H.  (2) 

2313  S.  Valentine,  Little  Rock. 
CHILES,  J.  E.  (4) 

P.  O.  Box  668,  Little  Rock. 
CORDELL,  James  (9) 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 
FLEMING,  John  M. 

5119  W.  29th  St.,  Little  Rock. 
GOODRUM,  A.  B.  (2) 

6712  Blue  Bird  Dr.,  Little  Rock,  72205. 
JACKSON,  Roy  E.  (2) 

Vending  Stand  Mgr.,  Ark.  Rehab.   Service,   900 

W.    4th    St.,    Box    3057,    Little    Rock. 
KOLB,  Dr.  W.  Payton  (2) 

602  Baptist  Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Little  Rock. 
*KUMPE,  Roy  (1) 

Mgr.    Dir.,    Ark.    Enterprises    f/t    Blind,    2811 

Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 
LAMPKIN,  Lila  (1) 

Adm.    Asst.,    Ark.    Enterprises    f/t    Blind,    2811 

Fair    Park    Blvd.,    Little    Rock. 
MURPHY,  J.  O.  (2) 

Ark.    Enterprises    f/t    Blind,    2811    Fair    Park 

Blvd.,  Little  Rock. 
NORTON,  William  Richard  (2) 

900  W.  4th,  Little  Rock. 
RIDLON,  Mrs.  Margaret  A.   (3) 

4301  Idlewild,  N.  Little  Rock. 
STROUD,  Marshall  (3) 

St.  of  Ark.  Dept.  of  Educ,  Jonesboro,  72401. 
THUME,  Lyle  (3) 

5216  W.  29th  St.,  Little  Rock. 
WILKES,  Sam  (2) 

900  W.  4th  St.,  Little  Rock. 
WOOLLY,  J.  M.  (4) 

Box  668,  Little  Rock. 


CALIFORNIA  (45) 

BARRETT,  Lena  M.   (2) 

1947  Holmby  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  25. 
*BINDT,  Mrs.  Juliet  (3) 

2709  Derby  St.,  Berkeley  5. 
BLAHA,  Lawrence 

15605  Christaline,  Hacienda  Heights. 
BRENNAN,  Ellen  M.  (3) 

1500  5th  St.,  Room  340,  Sacramento  14. 

COKER,  Miss  Jackie  Gennoi  (3) 

Teaching    Counselor,    P.    O.    Box    5587,    Sacra- 
mento. 

CRATTY,  Bryant  J.,  Ed.  D.  (4) 

Dir.,    Perceptual-Motor    Learning    Lab.,    Univ. 

of  Calif.,  Los  Angeles,  90024. 
DASTEEL,  R.  H.   (8) 

Pres.      Amer.      Thermoform      Corp.,      1732     W. 

Slavson  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

DAUTERMAN,  William  L.  (2) 

2344  Thompson  Ct.,  Mountain  View. 

DEMING,  Harold  B.  (8) 

1473-A  Cedar  Ave.,  Long  Beach  13. 
DRAKE,  H.  F.  (4) 

10569  Mt.  View,  Redlands,  92373. 

GIBSON,  Mrs.  Amedee  (5) 

Dir.,   Com.   on   Bahai  Service  f/t  Blind,   842  N. 
Hayworth  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  46. 

GRANT,  Charles  E.  (2) 

Rehab.    Couns.,    St.    Dept.    of   Rehab.,    923    12th 
St.,  Sacramento,  95814. 


JHAPEMAN,  Lawrence  B.  (9) 

15209  E.  Lindhall  Way,  Whittier. 
HARLOE,  Mrs.  Mildred  W.  (2) 

Field  Rep.  &  Dir.  of  Soc.  Services,   Guide  Dogs 

f/t   Blind,   P.   O.   Box   1200,  San   Rafael. 
HAYES,  Rev.  Thomas  G.  (5) 

2349  Strong  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  22. 
HEARN,  C.  Sargent  (1) 

235  S.  Clai-k  Ave.,  Los  Altos. 
HOUK,  Mrs.  Alberta  (3) 

515  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco  2. 
JOHNS,  William  F.  (1) 

P.  O.  Box  1200,  San  Rafael. 
JOHNZE,  Benjamin  (2) 

4520  Upland  St.,  La  Mesa,  92041. 
KINMAN,  Kathryn  M.   (4) 

803-J,    Calif.    St.    Bldg.,    217    W.    1st    St.,    Los 

Angeles  12. 

KIRBEY,  Russell  W.  (8) 

741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29. 

KLAUS,  Dorothy  Ann  (3) 

Calif.    St.    Dept.    of    Rehab.,    P.    O.    Box    5587, 
Sacramento,  95820. 

LOWENFELD,  Dr.  Berthold  (4) 
2928  Avalon  Ave.,  Berkeley  5. 

McCRARY,  Bernece  (3) 

15918  Harvest  Moon  St.,  La  Puente. 

MENDELSON,  David  R.  (1) 
21  Starlit  Circle,  Sacramento. 

NASH,  Thomas  O. 

Acting    Exec.    Dir.,    San    Francisco    Lighthouse, 
1097  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

NELSON,  Marcella  K. 

4049  Pepper  Tree  Lane,  San  Jose. 

OEN,  Olga  (3) 

217  W.  Lemon  Ave.,  Apt.  1,  Monrovia. 

OSGOOD,  Sarah  A.  (8) 

441  W.  Garfield  Ave.,  Glendale,  91204. 

RADCLIFF,  Mrs.  Frances  (2) 
1303  E.  Greenleaf  Dr.,  Compton. 

RADCLIFF,  Wilbur  (3) 

1303  E.  Greenleaf  Dr.,  Compton. 

RICHARDSON,  Clyde  (8) 

121  Park  Plaza  Dr.,  Apt.  19,  Daly  City. 

ROBERTS,  Mrs.  Lola  (3) 

Home  Teacher,   Braille   Inst,   of  Amer.,   741   N. 
Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29. 

RUBIN,  Mrs.  Barbara  Blatt  (4) 
4634  Safford  St.,  Fresno  5. 

RUSSELL,  Mrs.  Doris  (3) 
P.  O.  Box  903,  Apple  Valley. 

RYAN,  Thomas  C. 

Peripatologist,  Sacramento  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1415 
27th  St.,  Sacramento,  95816. 

SORRELS,  Edwin  Lee  (1) 
18  Edgman  St.,  Daly  City. 

SUTCLIFFE,  Dorothy  D.  (4) 
4064  W.  133  St.,  Hawthorne. 

SUINN,  Dr.  Richard  (8) 

Stanford  Medical  School,  Palo  Alto. 

THIESEN,  Frances  (3) 

990  W.  Glenoaks  Blvd.,  Glendale  2. 

THOMPSON,  Warren  (1) 

Dir.    Dept.    of    Rehab.,    1500    Fifth    St.,    Sacra- 
mento. 

WILCOX,  Dr.  Everett  E.  (4) 
2927  Derby  St.,  Berkeley. 

WILEY,  James  K.  (1) 

1514  Yale  St.,  Santa  Monica. 

WINTERS,  Kris  (2) 

741  Cerrito  St.,  Albany. 

WOLFE,  Robert  J.  (2) 

10421  Ambassador  Dr.,  Rancho  Cordova,  95670. 
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COLORADO  (20) 

*BARKHAUSEN,  Mrs.  L.  J.  (6) 

2734  S.  Vine  St.,  Denver,  80210. 
*BRINGLE,  Alten  A.   (1) 

3620  Cloverleaf  Dr.,  Boulder,  80302. 
DAVIS,  Mrs.  Helen  K.   (5) 

1320  S.  Irving-,  Denver  19. 
FEATHERSTON,  Margaret  (6) 

Colo.  School  f/t  Blind,  Colorado  Springs. 
FLEMING,  Eugene 

328  Gunnison  Ave.,  Grand  Junction. 
HUBMAN,  Mrs.  Helen   (5) 

2060  Albion  St.,  Denver,  80207. 
McCOY,  James  E.  (2) 

1627  S.  Yarrow  Ct.,  Lakewood,  80226. 
MERRIMAN,  Anne  L.   (3) 

960  Pearl,  Apt.  A,  Denver. 
MIES  EL,  Carole  (4) 

100  W.  7th  Ave.,  Denver. 
MILHOLLAND,  Howard  (2) 

1324  W.  Haye  PL,  Denver. 
MOORE,  Bryant  (2) 

Div.    of    Rehab,    f/t    Blind,    100    W.    7th    Ave. 

Denver,  80204. 
*NAZARENUS,  Oliver  (3) 

545  Maxwell,  Boulder. 
QUARATINO,  Betty  Lou  (2) 

2855  Quay,  Lakewood. 
RITTER,  Charles  G.   (2) 

1400  S.  Fillmore,  Denver,  80210. 
SMITH,  Eugene  R.  (2; 

4730  Pierce  St.,  Wheat  Ridge. 
STEVENSON,  Kenneth  W.   (8) 

6025  E.  3rd  Ave.,  Denver  20. 
TYNAR,  Claude  (1) 

100  W.  7th  Ave.,  Denver  4. 
TYNAR,  Dorothy  E.  (3) 

1610  Locust  St.,  Denver. 
WINEGAR,  Eleta  C.   (3) 

1204  Cook,  Denver,  80206. 
WOLFE,  Richard  R.  (2) 

P.  O.  Box  921,  Greeley,  80632. 


CONNECTICUT  (10) 

AVE-LALLEMANT,  Frederick  W.   (2) 

25  Cider  Mill  Rd.,  Glastonbury. 
BERGER,  Lorraine  N.  (3) 

111  Inwood  Rd.,  Trumbull. 
CHARNES,  Edith  F.   (3) 

51  Hobson  Ave.,  Hamden. 
COCHRAN,  Marie  R.   (3) 

22  Dodgingtown  Rd.,  Newton. 
DEMARTINO,  Matthew  R.  (2) 

Chief  of  Adult  Services,  Bd.  of  Educ.  o/t  Blind, 

257  Laurel  St.,  Hartford. 
JOHNS,  Frank,  J.,  (4) 

Mgr.,    Oakhill    School,    120    Holcomb    St.,    Hart- 
ford. 

LUCAS,  Very  Rev.  A.  H. 

P.  O.  Box  123,  D.D.D.C.L.,  Essex. 
McCOLLAM,  H.  Kenneth  (1) 

Exec.    Sec,    Bd.    of    Educ.    o/t    Blind,    St.    Off. 

Bldg.,  Hartford. 
*PLATT,  Philip  S.,  Ph.  D.  (6) 

P.  O.  Box  603,  Madison. 
SCHWARTZ,  Hyman  (6) 

S  &  S  Arts  &  Crafts,  Colchester. 


DELAWARE  (12) 

*.ALLEN,  Mrs.  Alfred  (4) 

2^0  Penny  Ave.,  Wilmington  3. 


BALOT,  Norman  (2) 

Sr.    Rehab.    Counselor,    Dela.    Com.    f/t    Blind, 

305  W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington,  1. 
BURKHARD,  Mrs.  Rose 

2502  Ferris  Rd.,  Delaware,  19805. 
CAPODANNO,  Alice  (3) 

1020  Rodman  Rd.,  Canby  Pkwy.,  Wilmington. 
*CUMMINS,  Mrs.  Katherine  V.   (6) 

504  Ruxton  Dr.,  Georgian  Ter.,  Wilmington,  3. 
GLANDEN,  Mrs.  Virginia  (2) 

Christiana  Rd.,  New  Castle. 
JONES,  Howard  T.   (1) 

31  North  Avon  Dr.,  Ashbourne  Hills,  Claymont. 
KURTZ,  Howard  C.  (8) 

1401  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Wilmington,  6. 
*MANNING,  Catherine  A.   (6) 

163  S.  Chapel  St.,  Newark. 
MARSHALL,  Harry  B.  (1) 

309  Nichols  Ave.,  Wilmington  3. 
REESE,  David  L.  Jr.  (2) 

401  W.  21st,  Wilmington. 
SIMONDS,  Mrs.  Beatrice  P.  (3) 

Gravel  Hill,  R.  R.  5,  Box  212-A-l,  Georgetown. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  (39) 

BACON,  Oliver  C.  (1) 

Blinded      Veterans      Assn.,     2430     Pennsylvania 

Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20037. 
BROWN,  William  W.  (2) 

Washington  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1913  Eye  St.,  N.  W., 

Washington. 
BURCHFIELD,  William  N.  (8) 

1920  Biltmore  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  9. 
CARMODY,  John  J.   (1) 

G121  Nevada  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
COOK,  Mabel  R.  (2) 

Washington  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1918  Eye  St.,  N.W  . 

Washington. 
COSGROVE,  Elizabeth  (3) 

Number  One  Scott  Circle,  Washington  6. 
DOBKIN,  Abraham 

912  DuPont  Circle  Bldg.,  Washington  6. 
*DORF,  Mrs.  Maxine  B.  (5) 

600  D  St.,  S.E.,  Apt.  3,  Washington  3. 
DYER,  William  H.   (2) 

5037  Loughboro  Rd.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
ECKER,  Helen  (6) 

3834  McKinley  St.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
FLETCHER,  James  D.  (9) 

6814  Arundel  Dr.,  S.E.,  Washington  20022. 
*GALLOZZI,  Charles  (5) 

6117  Lumar  Dr.,  Washington,  20022. 

*G ARRIS,  Myrtle  H.  (5) 

314  E.  Capitol  St.,  Apt.  104,  Washington,  20003. 
HEARTFIELD,  Seth,  Jr.,   (2) 

Washington  Soc.  f/f  Blind,  1913  Eye  St.,  N.W., 

Washington  7. 
HERRON,  Thomas  V.  (2) 

Washington  Soc.  f/f  Blind,  1913  Eye  St.,  N.W., 

Washington  7. 
HILLEGEIST,  Charles  H.   (2) 

3837  Calvert  Rd.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
HOLLAND,  Dan  (2) 

4200  Cathedral  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
JOHNSON,  J.  Arthur  (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Columbia     Lighthouse    f/t     Blind, 

2021  14th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  9. 
'JORALMON,  John  E.  (1) 

Washington  Soc.  f/t  Blind,   1913  Eye  St.,  N.W., 

Washington. 
JUMPER,  Sally  A.  (2) 

2929  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington. 

KEYES,  Ruth  L.  (5) 

5225  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
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MacFARLAND,  Douglas  C,  Ph.D.,  (1) 

Chief,    Services    f/t    Blind,    V.    R.    A.,    Dept.    of 
H.  E.  W.,  Washington  25. 

MACHEN,  Valentine  (2) 

Dir.  of  Rehab.,  Columbia  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind, 
2021  14th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20009. 

MAGERS.  George  A.,  (2) 

Spec.    Services   f/t  Blind,    Off.   of   Voc.    Rehab., 

Dept.  of  H.E.W.,  Washington  25. 
MALONEY,  Edward  K.   (2) 

.3407  R  St.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
MILLER,  Max  (1) 

1006  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  S.E.,  Washington  3. 
MOORE,  Edward  R.  (9) 

220    Allison    St.,    N.W.,    Apt.    209,    Washington, 

20011. 
NAGLE,  John  F.  (1) 

Chief,    Washington    Off.,    Nat'l    Fed.    o/t   Blind, 

1908  Q  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  9. 

PETERS,  Charles  A.  (6) 

4892  McArthur  Blvd.,  N.W.,  Washington. 

PINCUSPY,  George  M.  (2) 

Washington  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1913  Eye  St.,  N.W., 

Washington. 
PUTH,  A.  D.  (1) 

Asst.    Dir..   Nat'l    Rehab.    Assn.,    1029    Vermont 

Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  5. 
RAGLAND,  Edward  F.  (2) 

The   Tobacco   Inst.,   Inc.,    1017    Barr    Bldg.,    808 

17th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
*RICHARDSON,  Douglas  S.  (6) 

1414    17th    St.,    N.W.,    Apt.    700,    Washington, 

20036. 
*RIVES,  Louis  H.   (1) 

Asst.    to   the   Commissioner   for   Program    Plan- 
ning,  V.R.A.,  Dept.  of  H.E.W.,  Washington  25. 
*ROBINSON,  Leonard  A.  (2) 

1331  H  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20005. 
SCHLOSS,  Irvin  P.   (1) 

711  14th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20005. 
SHORB,  Mrs.  Paul  E.   (2) 

4800  Woodway  Lane,  N.W.,  Washington. 
SWITZER,  Mary  E.  (2) 

Commissioner,    Off.    of    Voc.    Rehab.,    Dept.    of 

H.E.W.,  Washington  25. 
WRITTEN,  E.  B.  (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Nat'l  Rehab.  Assn.,  514-6  Arlington 

Bldg.,   1025  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  5. 


FLORIDA  (26) 

BELL,  Dr.  Bernard  T.  (6) 

234  Beach  Dr.,  N.E.,  St.  Petersburg  1. 
DAVID,  Beatrice  Mary  (3) 

Apt.  3,  2801  Estrella,  Tampa  9. 
DEMARCO,  Mrs.  Connie  (3) 

5907  S.  Olive  Ave.,  W.  Palm  Beach. 
DODRILL,  Buell  E.  (2) 

1761  S.W.  11th  St.,  Miami  35. 
*EMANUELE,  George  J.   (1) 

3701  S.  De  Leon,  Tampa  9. 
GAFFNEY,  Hugh  G.  (2) 

1590  N.E.  127th  St.,  Apt.  106,  N.  Miami,  33161. 
GRAHAM,  Mrs.  Ann  B.  (3) 

P.  O.  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach. 
HUBBARTT,  Ray 

P.  O.  Box  235,  Apopka,  32703. 
HYLAND,  Matthew  (2) 

P.  O.  Box  1910,  Daytona  Beach. 

*KNACHTEL,  Robert  M.  ^3) 

2142  St.  Johns  Ave.,  Jacksonville. 
LEE,  Walter  R.,  Jr.,  (1) 
P.  O.  Box  464,  Gainesville. 

*LEWIS,  Bert  J. 

Athletic  Dir.,  Fla.  School  for  Deaf  &  Blind,  St. 
Augustine. 


LOCKE,  Ethel  C.  (3) 

Home  Teacher,  Fla.  Coun.  f/t  Blind,  1350  N.W. 
12th  Ave.,  Miami  36. 

McGUIRE,  M.  Anne  (1) 

Box  282,  Eustis,  32726. 
*MAHONEY,  Leo  E.  (1) 

16118  4th  St.,  E.,  Redington  Beach,  St.  Peters- 
burg 8. 

MANDERFIELD,  E.  J.  (2) 

Area  11,  Supt.,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  Box 
1151,  Daytona  Beach. 

MARTIN,  Murdock  (1) 

Florida  Council  f/t  Blind,  107  W.  Jefferson, 
Tallahassee. 

MAXFIELD,  Dr.  Kathryn  E.  (2) 

Suncoast  Manor,  6909  9th  St.,  S.,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 33705. 

MESERVEY,  Mervyn  C.  (2) 

Voc.  Counselor,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  1350 
N.W.  12th  Ave.,  Rm.  107,  Miami  36. 

RICH,  Paul  E.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  327,  Odessa. 

SIMS,  James  W.  (2) 

Voc.  Counselor,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  Box 
1151,  Daytona  Beach. 

SMITH,  Douglas  G.  (1) 
P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa. 
*TYNAN,  Maurice  L  (6) 

1648  S.E.  7th  Ct.,  Deerfield  Beach. 

WALLACE,  John  M.  (4) 

Pres.,  Fla.  School  f/t  Deaf  &  Blind,  St.  Au- 
gustine. 

WELLS,  Robert  W.  (2j 

Dist.  Supv.,  Vend.  Stand.  Div.,  Fla.  Council 
f/t  Blind,  215  Market  St.,  Room  300,  Jackson- 
ville, 32202. 

WHEELER,  Miss  Bobbe  R.  (2) 
2025  Florida  Ave.,  Tallahassee. 


GEORGIA  (18) 

CAMP,  James  G.  (2) 

P.  O.  Box  981,  Americus. 
CLAXTON,  E.  J.,  Jr.  (2) 

110  Hancock  Ave., Athens. 

GAINES,  W.  B.  (1) 

1247  Oakdale  Rd.,  N.E.,  Atlanta  7. 
HALL,  Leon  C.  (2) 

Supv.,      Business     Enterprises,      St.      Dept.      of 

Educ,  125  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Atlanta  3. 
JACKSON,  D.  C.  Jr.  (8) 

221  Mitchell  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta  3. 
JARRELL,  Dr.  A.  P.  (5) 

Asst.    Supt.    of    Schools,    Rehab.    Services,     129 

St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Atlanta. 

JONES,  Lee  (1) 

2895  Vineville  Ave.,  Macon. 
McCOLLUM,  Tommy  (2) 

129  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Atlanta. 
MIKE,  Dena  Mae  (3) 

890  Proctor  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta. 
NUNNALLY,  Georgia  L. 

900  Forest  Heights  Dr.,  Athens. 
PARKER,  C.  H.  (2) 

35  Abercorn  St.,  Savannah. 
PARKSHILL,  Joseph  (2) 

1430  W.  Peachtree  St.,  N.W.,  Rm.  201,  Atlanta, 

30309. 
*SMITH,  Hubert  (1) 

926  Reynolds  St.,  Augusta. 
STANFIELD,  Oselka,  Jr.   (4) 

2535  Abner  PL,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  30318. 

STONE,  Louis  N.  (2) 

94  Mathewson  PL,  S.W.,  Atlanta. 

TURK    Oscar  (1) 

Rm.'315,  50  Whitehall,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  30303. 
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*WOODS,  Dr.  P.  J.  (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Atlanta  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  293  Sunset 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Atlanta. 
ZALUMAS,  Harry 

Div.     of    Voc.     Rehab.,     805     Peachtree     Bldg., 
Atlanta. 


HAWAII  (2) 

CHANG,  Mary  (3) 

3593  Kumukoa  St.,  Honolulu. 
TAKEMOTO,  Mrs.  Yasuko  (3) 

3038  Pacific  Heights  Rd.,  Honolulu. 


IDAHO  (1) 

*ENDERSON,  Carl  (3) 

2024  S.  Ash  St.,  Apt.  2,  Caldwell. 


ILLINOIS  (85) 

ADAM,  Heinz  (4) 

Hadley  School  f/t  Blind,  700  Elm  St.,  Winnetka. 

ADAMS,  David  (2) 

2825  Belle  Plaine,  Chicago  18. 

APPLE,  Loyal  E.  (1) 

1413  S.  8th  Ave.,  Maywood. 
AULD,  Ronald  C.   (1) 

8007  S.  Mainistee,  Chicago  17. 
fBECKER,  Velma  R.  (3) 

307  W.  Armstrong,  Peoria,  61604. 
BEREOLOS,  George  (3) 

518  16th  St.,  Campbell  Hotel,  Moline. 
BERMAN,  Mrs.  Marcia  (1) 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 
netka, 60093. 
BLEAKLEY,  W.  Harold  (1) 

1345  Webford  Ave.,  Des  Plaines. 

BLEIMAN,  Oscar  (1) 

Blind  Made  Products,   3748   W.  Lawrence  Ave., 

Chicago  25. 
BROWER,  James  A.  (9) 

P.    O.    Box    1151,    Hines    Vet.    Adm.    Hospital, 

Hines. 
BUGIELSKI,  Richard  C.  (9) 

2413  W.  Martindale  Dr.,  Westchester. 
BUSHELL,  Mrs.  Helen  (4) 

990  Linden  Ave.,  Winnetka. 
BUTLER,  Betty  Jane  (3) 

240  Chicago  Ave.,  Oak  Park. 
BUTOW,  Margaret  (7) 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 
netka, 60093. 
CARGILL,  Floyd  R.  (2) 

216  W.  Miller,  Springfield. 
CULLIN,  Dick  A.   (4) 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 
netka. 
CURTIS,  Mrs.  Corinne  (4) 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 
netka. 
DICKEY,  Thomas  W.  (2) 

307  Donna  Dr.,  Carbondale. 
•DICKINSON,  Raymond  M.  (1) 

Adm.,    Visually    Handicapped    Services,    401    S. 

Spring  St.,  Springfield. 
DYKEMA  Dorothy  (3) 

5704  Harper,  Chicago  37. 
EDWARDS,  Richard  W.  (1) 

111.    Vis.    Handicapped   Institute,    1151    S.    Wood 

St.,  Chicago,  60612. 
EQUIGUREN,  Byron  (4) 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 

neta,  60093. 


FARMER,  Leicester  W.  (9) 

110  S.  11th  Ave.,  Maywood,  60153. 

FLEMING,  Alphonsine  (2) 

350  W.  Oakdale  Ave.,  Chicago,  60657. 

FOSS,  Mrs.  Anne  (4) 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 
neta,  60093. 

FREEDMAN,  Sidney  (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Assn.  f/t  Jewish  Blind  of  Chicago, 
3525  Foster  Ave.,  Chicago. 

FRISH,  Edith  (4) 

Chicago  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,    1850   W.   Roose- 
velt Rd.,  Chicago  8. 

GOCKMAN,  Robert  L.  (9) 

Catholic   Charities,   Dept.   of  Vision   &   Hearing 
Services,    126    N.    Desplaines,    Chicago,    60606. 

HALLETT,  Margaret  S.  (4) 
200  E.  Superior  St.,  Chicago. 

HAPEMAN,  Lawrence  B.  (9) 
Box  1201,  Hines. 

HARDY,  Martha  C.  (2) 

1706  W.  Greenleaf,  Chicago  26. 

HARTONG,  Jack  R.   (4) 
658  State  St.,  Jacksonville,  62650. 

HATHAWAY,  Donald  W.   (1) 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 
netka. 

HEEREN,  Ethel  (3) 

Chicago   Lighthouse   f/    Blind,    1850   W.    Roose- 
velt Rd.,  Chicago  8. 

HEWITT,  Elton  T.  (2) 

Chicago  Lighthouse  f/t   Blind,    1850   W.   Roose- 
velt Rd.,  Chicago  8. 

HOPPENSTEDT,  Arthur  C.   (3) 
564  N.  Spring  St.,  Elgin. 
*HORTON,  Mrs.  Florence  (3) 

1950  W.  Hood  Ave.,  Chicago  26. 
*HORTON,  Holland  N.  (2) 

1950  W.  Hood  Ave.,  Chicago  26. 

HUMBERT,  Robert  A.  (2) 

Services     f/t     Blind,     518-524     W.C.U.      Bldg., 

Quincy. 
INKSTER,  Douglas  E.   (1) 

1151  S.  Wood  St.,  Chicago,  60612. 
IVERSON,  Lee  A. 

Dept.     of     Children's     Services,     New     St.     Off. 

Bldg.,  401  S.  Spring,  Springfield. 
JACKSON,  Mrs.  David  A.   (1) 

7217  S.  Crandon  Ave.,  Chicago  49. 
*JESSEN,  Dr.  G.  N.  (6) 

5  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
JOHNSON,  Hazel  Helen  (3) 

1211  W.  Church  St.,  Apt.  7,  Champaign. 
KEIM,  Lois  A.  (9) 

4616  S.  Wolcott  Ave.,  Chicago. 
KINNEY,  Richard  (1) 

723  Elm  St.,  Apt.  3,  Winnetka. 
KLEIN,  Eethl  Van  Meter  (3) 

541  N.  Humphrey  Ave.,  Oak  Park. 
LASSEN,  James  J.  (9) 

8772  S.  Kilbourn,  Hometown,  68456. 
LAUER,  Harvey  L.   (4) 

2010  S.  7th  Ave.,  Maywood. 
LEVI,  Mrs.  Julian   (5) 

5622  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago  37. 
LYNCH,  William  (1) 

67  W.  Division  St.,  Chicago  10. 

McBRIDE,  Donald  R.  (3) 
824  Mascoutah  Ave.,  Belleville. 

McGILL,  William  O.  (1) 

1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  8. 

McKENZIE,  Bruce  L.  (3) 
606  N.  New,  Champaign. 

MacCOLLUM,  Averill  (3) 
2131  Benderwirt,  Rockford. 
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MALAMAZIAN,  John  D.  (9) 

3322  Atlantic  St.,  Fi-anklin  Park. 
MANN,  Mrs.  F.  J.  (5) 

1766  Blossom  Ct.,  Highland  Park. 
MERCER,  Alonzo  (3) 

1330  S.  Lawndale  Ave.,  Chicago  23. 
MILLER,  Isadore  N.  (1) 

125  N.  Van  Buren  St.,  Batavia. 
MORGAN,  Irving  C,  D.D.  (2) 

1234  S.  5th,  Springfield,  62703. 
MORI,  Wells  (1) 

4952  Cumnor  Rd.,  Downers  Grove. 
MUHLHAUSER,  Marglis  (2) 

920  W.  Cullom,  Chicago. 
NEWELL,  Dr.  Frank  W.  (1) 

950  E.  59th  St.,  Chicago  37. 
NORKUS,  Vincent  S.  (8) 

6314  S.  Aresian  Ave.,  Chicago  29. 
NOWATSKI,  Homer  F.  (2) 

101   W.   Canedy,   Canedy   Ct.   Apt.    125,    Spring- 
field. 
OLENEK,  Walter  G.  (9) 

5327  N.  Nagle  Ave.,  Chicago  30. 
PETERS,  Richard  E.  (9) 

Lions     International,     209     N.     Michigan     Ave., 

Chicago. 
PIPER,  George  (8) 

9014  S.  May  St.,  Chicago. 
tPIRTLE,  Paul  N.  (3) 

1718  S.  6th  Ave.,  Maywood. 
POCIASK,  Walter  C.  (9) 

5852  W.  Fruing  Park  Rd.,  Chicago. 
ROBERTS,  Alvin  H.  (3) 

Children     &     Family    Services,    308    S.    Illinois 

Ave.,  Carbondale,  62901. 
ROSENBOM,  Mrs.  Lillian  A.  (3) 

1352  N.  Central  Ave.,  Chicago  51. 
SAMPLE,  Bertha  (8) 

The    Admiral,    909    W.    Foster    Ave.,    Chicago, 

60640. 
*SCHELTES,  Adrian  C.  (2) 

3602  Richmond  St.,  Chicago  18. 
SHAPIRO,  Irving  I.  (2) 

Pres.,   Blind  Workers,   Inc.,   5535   N.   Clark   St., 

Chicago  40. 
SKRZYPEK,  Alexander  J.  (5) 

4544  Lincoln  Ave.,  Chicago,  60625. 
STAREK,  Edyth  (5) 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 

netka. 
STONE,  Mrs.  Theodore  (5) 

5000  E.  End  Ave.,  Chicago,  60615. 
THUIS,  Edward  B.  (9) 

5742  W.  Grover  St.,  Chicago  30. 
TUREK,  Robert  (2) 

1944  N.  Spaulding,  Chicago,  60647. 
VETTERICK,  Mrs.  Annette  (4) 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 

netka. 
VIECELI,  Louis  (2) 

Cordinator,    Placement     Counselor     Trng.    Pro- 
gram, Southern  Illinois  Univ.,  Carbondale. 
tZAHLER,  Donald  A.  (9) 

1144  Douglas  Ave.,  Flossmoor,  60422. 
ZAUG,  Rita  (3) 

6948  S.  Paxton,  Chicago  49. 
ZWICK,  Jules  M.   (6) 

5000     S.    East    End    Ave.,     Apt.     5C,     Chicago, 

60615. 

INDIANA  (10) 

BONDESON,  Abraham  E.  (2) 

1105  Jackson  St.,  La  Porte. 
CARROLL,  Howard  C.  (1) 

916  E.  56th  St.,  Indianapolis  20. 


CURTIN,  Kenneth  M.  (2) 

Workshop  Dir.,  Evansville  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  500- 

510  Second  Ave.,  Evansville. 
KOORS,  Donald  J.  (2) 

6124  N.  Broadway,  Indianapolis  20. 
McNAMARA,  E.  F.  (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Allen  County  League  f/t  Blind,  227 

E.  Washington  Blvd.,  Fort  Wayne. 
PRICE,  Mrs.  Josephine  (3) 

1433  N.  Pennsylvania,  Apt.  302,  Indianapolis. 
PRICE,  Marvin  E.  (2) 

337  S.  Sherman  Dr.,  Indianapolis,  46201. 
STOLTE,  Eugene  (2) 

3127  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne. 
VEALE,  Louis  B.   (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Goodwill   Industries,   3127    Brooklyn 

Ave.,  Fort  Wayne. 
YEISER,  Mrs.  Desolle  (3) 

1400  S.  Ruston  St.,  Evansville. 


IOWA  (4) 

BRACKNEY,  Ruth  (3) 

1300  E.  Capitol,  Des  Moines. 
GRANNIS,  Mrs.  Florence 

524  4th  St.,  Des  Moines. 
*HARTSHORN,  Jack  (3) 

1214  55th  St.,  Des  Moines  11. 
JERNIGAN,  Kenneth  (1) 

524  4th  St.,  Des  Moines  9. 


KANSAS  (18) 

BRONSON,  Elsie  M.   (3) 

Soc.  Services  Supv.,  t)iv.  of  Services  f/t  Blind, 
St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Topeka. 

BURCHER,  Lucile  E. 

1830  Willow  Ave.,  Topeka. 
GRABHORN,  Gordon  L.  (1) 

Adm.  Asst.,  Services  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Soc. 

Welfare,   6285   St.   Off.   Bldg.,   Topeka,    66612. 
HAYES,  Harry  E.  (1) 

Dir.,  Services  f/t  Blind,  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Topeka. 
HOLLAND,  Lowell  (2) 

P.  O.  Box  90,  Chanute. 
HOUSTON,  Jerry 

3201/2  E.  Main  St.,  Chanute. 
INABINET,  Judith  (3) 

Topeka  Town  House,  7th  &  Harrison,  Topeka. 
McCOLLOM,  M.  A.  (2) 

2117  Mountview,  Topeka,  66614. 
McCOY,  Carl  (2) 

613  Medford  Ave.,  Topeka. 
McKEE,  Curtis  (3) 

453  Tulane,  Salina. 
PETERSON,  Otto  L.  (3) 

P.  O.  Box  896,  Garden  City,  67846. 
POWELL,  Genevieve  (3) 

Home  Teacher,   St.   Services   f/t  Blind,   St.   Off. 

Bldg.,  Rm.  628-S,  Topeka. 
REMLINGER,  William  (2) 

Orientor  f/t  Blind,  Kan.  St.  Dept.  of  Soc.  Wel- 
fare, 2516  W.  6th  St.,  Topeka,  66606. 
RICHARDS,  Robert  B.  (4) 

Haysville  School  District  187,   Haysville,   67060. 
RIDGEWAY,  Ruby  (3) 

2025  Lydia  St.,  Wichita. 
JROBERTSON,  Mrs.  Judson  H.   (4) 

312  W.  8th  Ave.,  Topeka. 
VARGO,  M.  Helen  (2) 

Kan.    St.   Dept.    of   Soc.    Welfare.    2516    W.    6th 

St.,  Topeka. 
WILSON,  Mrs.  Eleanor  A.  (8) 

219  N.  16th  St.,  Kansas  City,  66102. 
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KENTUCKY  (13) 

BURTON,  James  C.  (4) 
621  Harris  PL,  Lyndon. 

COX,  Charles  E.  (1) 

Gen.     Mgr.,     Ky.     Industries     f/t     Blind,     2001 

Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville. 
*DAVIS,  Finis  E.  (1) 

Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.,  Amer.  Ptg.  House  f/t 

Blind,    1839    Frankfort    Ave.,    Louisville    6. 
GISSONI,  Betty  Jean  (3) 

2428  Eastway  Dr.,  Lexington. 
GISSONI,  Fred  L.  (2) 

2428  Eastway  Dr.,  Lexington. 
*HOOPER,  Marjorie  S.  (5) 

Editor,    Amer.    Ptg.    House     f/t     Blind,      1839 

Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  6. 
KENT,  Jane  T.  (6) 

Off.    Mgr.,    Amer.    Ptg.    House    f/t    Blind,    1839 

Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  6. 
LINTON,  Eugenia  (2) 

2315  Glenmary  Ave.,  Apt.  F-3,  Louisville. 
*MAFFET,  Hazel  V.  (5) 

Supv.,  Circulation  &  Fund  Raising,   Amer.  Ptg 

House   f/t   Blind,    1839    Frankfort    Ave.,    Louis- 
ville 6. 
SANDERS,  Jenelda  (3) 

330  E.  Chestnut,  Apt.  34,  Louisville. 
SCHEURICH,  Glenn  (5) 

Amer.    Ptg.    House    f/t    Blind,    1839    Frankfort 

Ave.,  Louisville  6. 
WOMMACK,  Mrs.  Edison  (4) 

505  Bauer  Ave,  Louisville  7. 
ZICKEL,  Virgil  E.   (4) 

Plant  Mgr.,   Amer.  Ptg.  House  f/t  Blind,   1839 

Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  6. 


LOUISIANA  (12) 

BOURGEOIS,  Octave  J.  (2) 

Employment    Coun.    f/t    Blind,    Dept    of    Pub. 

Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  13276,  New  Orleans,  70125. 
BRIDGES,  William  V.  (1) 

2613  Seneca  St.,  Baton  Rouge. 
DANIEL,  Mrs.  Johnnie  (3) 

6932  Maplewood,  Baton  Rouge. 
FORD,  Evalena  (3) 

870  Violet  St.,  Baton  Rouge  2. 
FRANCIONI,  Robert  J.   (2) 

1  Coffee  Dr.,  Chalmette. 
GUILLOT,  Una  Helen  (3) 

708  S.  Washington,  Lafayette. 
ISHMAEL,  Clyde  H.  (2) 

Goodwill  Industry  of  New  Orleans,  2000  Jackson 

Ave.,  New  Orleans,  70113. 
JANVIER,  Carmelite  (5) 

1130  8th  St.,  New  Orleans  15. 
KEATING,  Frances  (3) 

1530  Broadway,  New  Orleans. 
SHERMAN,  Frank  W.  (2) 

123  State  St.,  New  Orleans. 
SIMMONS,  Madge  (3) 

910  St.  John  St.,  Monroe. 
*THEUS,  Mrs.  I.  M.   (4) 

2465  Harding  Blvd.,  Baton  Rouge. 


MAINE  (3) 

HOOD,  Janice  Ann  (9) 

Box  132.  E.  Winthrop,  04343. 
LOVEDAY,  Donald  W.   (4) 

11  Campbell  St.,  Portland. 
POLLARD,  C.  Owen 

Dir.,   Dept.  of  Health   &   Welfare,   Div.    of   Eye 

Care  &  Special  Services,  St.  House,  Augusta. 


MARYLAND  (31) 

ANDERSON,  Norman  Franklin 

3501  Taylor  Ave.,  Baltimore,  21236. 
ANDREWS,  Dr.  Francis  (4) 

6130    Allwood    Ct.,    Apt.    322.    Elkridge    Estate, 

Baltimore  10. 
BEURY,  Frank  G.  (5) 

P.  O.  Box  6852,  Towson  4. 
BLEDSOE,  C.  Warren  (2) 

8511  Irvington  Ave.,  Bethesda  14. 
BUNNELL,  Hugh  F. 

4812  Riverdale  Rd.,  Riverdale. 
CHAPMAN,  Katheryn  D.   (2) 

252  Whitmoor  Ter.,  Silver  Spring. 
*CLUNK,  Joseph  F.  (1) 

Md.    Workshop    f/t   Blind,   2901    Strickland   St., 

Baltimore,  21223. 
FEREBEE,  E.  Emory  (1) 

6900  Ridgewood  Ave.,  Chevy  Chase. 
FREBURGER,  Milton  T.  (1) 

6077  Harford  Rd.,  Baltimore  14. 
GAMBARO,  Stephen  A.  (1) 

3005  University  Blvd.,  Kensington. 
HACKETT,  Mrs.  Lemont  (2) 

3612  Delverne  Rd.,  Baltimore  18. 
HARDY,  Richard  E.  (2) 

4330  Hartwick  Rd.,  College  Park. 
HERZOG,  Henry  W.  (2) 

5403  Blackistone  Rd.,  Westmoreland  Hills. 
KELLER,  George  W.  (2) 

2100  Guilford  Ave.,  Baltimore,  21218. 

LAUPHEIMER,  Ruth  H.  (3) 

The  Maryland  Apartments,  Baltimore  18. 

LEFEVRE,  Robert  (2) 

4012  Thornapple  St.,  Chevy  Chase. 

PEIRSON,  William  O.  Jr.  (3) 

Hopkins   Apartments,   3100   St.   Paul   St.,   Balti- 
more 18. 

QUAY,  W.  Earl  (3) 

707  Hunting  PI.,  Baltimore  29. 

RACAMATO,  Carlo  P. 

4316  Rowalt  Dr.,  College  Park. 

RAPLEY,  Mrs.  Frances  F.  (3) 
3  Midhurst  Rd.,  Silver  Spring. 

RATCHFORD,  William  S.  Sr.  fl) 

Supt.,    Md.    Workshop    f/t    Blind,    2901    Strick- 
land St.,  Baltimore,  21223. 

RING,  Elinor  B. 

4404  Delmont  Lane,  Kensington. 

SEE,  Charles  M.  (2) 

508  Forster  Ave.,  Cumberland. 

SEE,  Mrs.  Charles  (3) 

508  Forster  Ave.,  Cumberland. 

SUTTON,  Clearman  (4) 

537  E.  Cold  Spring  Lane,  Baltimore,  21212. 

TALKINGTON,  Robert  G.   (5) 
1809  McAuliffe  Dr.,  Rockville. 

VOLKE,  George  M. 

Ill  Ingleside  Ave.,  Catonsville  28. 

*WALKER,  Hulen  C.  (1) 
6  Nelson  St.,  Rockville. 

WHEELEHAN,  Mrs.  Fred  (1) 

1934  Swansea  Rd.,  Baltimore,  21214. 

WILLIAMS,  Russell  C.  (1) 
9415  Corsica  Dr.,  Bethesda. 

WISE,  Gerald  E.  (2) 

3615  Spring  St.,  Chevy  Chase. 

WOLFE,  Herbert  J. 

Supt.,    Maryland    School    for    the    Blind,    3501 
Taylor  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
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St.     Stephen     St., 


MASSACHUSETTS  (39) 

*ALEVIZOS,  George  (6) 

571  Washington  St.,  Dorchester  24. 
BELIVEAU,  Monica  (2) 

68  New  Park  St.,  Lynn. 
BELTZ,  Mrs.  Jeannette  H.  (3) 

306  Main  St.,  Rm.  218,  Worcester. 
CARROLL,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  (1) 

Dir.,   Catholic   Guild   f/t   Blind,   770   Centre   St., 

Newton  58. 
CAULFIELD,  Dr.  Thomas  E.   (1) 

St.     Paul's      Rehab.     Center,     770      Centre     St., 

Newton. 
CLEARY,  Helen  P.  (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Mass.    Assn.    f/t    Adult    Blind,    41 

Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston  8. 
DAVIS,  Carl  J.  (4) 

Perkins    School    f/t    Blind,    Watertown    72. 
DOYLE,  James  L.  (9) 

28  Fayette  St.,  Watertown. 
DWYER,  Joseph  F.   (1) 

41  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston  8. 
EGAN,  John  P.   (3) 

52  Phillips  St.,  Watertown  72. 
EICHORN,  John  (2) 

Coordinator,      Peripatology      Progrrm,      Boston 

College,  Chestnut  Hill. 
FRIEDMAN,  Harry  J.  (5) 

175  N.  Beacon  St.,  Watertown. 
HAMLIN,  Marion  Sarah  (4) 

76  W.  Cedar  St.,  Boston  14. 

HEISLER,  William  T.  (1) 

Dir.,  Teacher  Training  Program,  Perkins 
School  f/t  Blind,  175  N.  Beacon  St.,  Water- 
town  72. 

lERARDI,  Francis  B.  (1^ 
National    Braille     Press, 
Boston,  02115. 

JACOBSON,  Mrs.  Dorothy  (2) 

87  Woodlawn  Dr.,  Chestnut  Hill,  02167. 

KENNEY,  Jeanne  F.  (8) 

6  O'Leary  Way,  Jamaica  Plain  34. 

KENYON,  Eunice  L.  (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Center  for  Blind  Children,  147 
S.  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston  30. 

LAVINE,  Frank  (5) 

Perkins  School  f/t  Blind,  175  N.  Beacon  St., 
Watertown  72. 

fLAWWlLL,  Judith  Aileen  (9) 

St.  Paul's  Rehab.  Center,  770  Centre  St., 
Newton. 

LANGFORD,  Robert  P.  (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Rehab.    Center    of    Worcester,    295 

Lincoln  St.,  Worcester. 
LYMAN,  Lydia  W. 

71  Upland  Rd.,  Brookline,  02146. 

MacDONALD,  Hope  M.  (3) 

17  Harding  Ave.,  Braintree  84. 

McLaughlin,  Lioyd  h.  (3) 

1138  Boylston  St.,  Boston  15. 

MILLEN,  John  E.  (2) 
3  Hamlet  St.,  Fairhaven. 

JMILLS,  Robert  J.  (9) 

97  Northdale  Rd.,  West  Roxbury  32. 

MUNGOVAN,  John  F.   (1) 
22  Martin  Rd.,  Milton  86. 

NEWHOUSE,  Miss  George  A.  (9) 
c/o    Boston    College    Graduate    School,    Peripato- 
logy Dept.,  Chestnut  Hill,  02167. 

REILLY,  Katherine  M.  (9) 
75  South  St.,  Needham,  02192. 

ROSENBLUM,  Milton  (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Boston  Aid  f/t  Blind,  295  Hunting- 
ton Ave.,  Boston. 


SILVER,  Frederick  A.  (9) 

62  Cresthill  Rd..  Brighton,  02135. 
SMITH,  Benjamin  F.  (4) 

Prin.,   Perkins  School  f/t  Blind,   175  N.  Beacon 

St.,  Watertown  72. 
SMITH,  W.  Robert  (9) 

Peripatology    Dept.,    Boston    College,    Chestnut 

Hill  67. 
STORROW,  Mary  G.  (4) 

Tupola  Lane,  Mattapoisett,  02759. 
TRELEASE,  George  T.   (2) 

116  Powell  St.,  Springfield. 

WALKOWIAK,  William  R.  (9) 
36  Paul  St.,  Watertown. 

WARAKOMSKI,  Edward  C.  (2) 
14  Pearl  St.,  Dorchester. 

WATERHOUSE,  Dr.  Edward  J.  (4) 

Perkins  School  f/t  Blind,  175  N.  Beacon  St., 
Watertown  72. 

WILSON,  Mrs.  Isabel  (6) 

Massachusetts  Assn.  f/t  Adult  Blind,  41  Mt. 
Vernon  St.,  Boston  8. 

MICHIGAN  (40) 

JBAILEY,  Mrs.  Joy  L   (4) 

5514  Bedford  St.,  Route  5,  Kalamazoo. 

JBAILEY,  Leo  E.  (9) 

5514  Bedford  St.,  Route  5,  Kalamazoo. 
tBARTON,  Jeannette  (4) 

G108    French    Hall,    Western    Michigan    Univ., 

Kalamazoo. 

JBIESECKER,  Dorothy  R.  (3) 

712  Eleanor  St.,  Kalamazoo,  49007. 

BLASCH,  Donald  (1) 

Dir.,  Center  for  Orientation  &  Mobility,  West- 
ern Michigan  Univ.,  Kalamazoo. 

*BLESSING,  R.  H.  (2) 

418  Chapin  Lane,  Berrisen  Springs. 

JBUMFERD,  Marion  (3) 

Siegschley  Hall,  Rm.  18,  Kalamazoo. 

CHARD,  L.  J.   (7) 

1919  Donora  St.,  Lansing. 

CLOUGH,  Roland 

Metropolitan  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1401  Ash  St., 
Detroit,  48208. 

iCOKER,  Gary  (9) 

411  Stone  St.,  Kalamazoo. 
tCOMBS,  Darlene  (8) 

Box  267,  Draper  Hall,  Kalamazoo. 

COUNTRYMAN,  William  E.  (4) 
1476  Norton,  Flint. 

CRAWFORD,  Francis  (3) 

Western  Michigan  Univ.,  Kalamazoo. 

DeANGELIS,  Gerald  J.  (2) 

Metrooolitan  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1401,  Ash  St., 
Detroit  8. 

FITTING,  Edward  A.  (2) 

Supv.,  Div.  of  Services  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of 
Social  Welfare,  Lewis  Cass  Bldg.,  Lansing, 
48913. 

GOODMAN,  William  (9) 
1401  Ash  St.,  Detroit  8. 

HORTON,  Clarence  (2) 

907  Chicago  Ave.,  Lansing. 

JACOBS,  Betty  (2) 

3163  W.  8  Mile  Rd.,  Detroit  21. 

KILLEBREW,  Mrs.  Helen  (9) 

Rehab.  Institute,  261  Mack  Blvd.,  Detroit  1. 
KIRK,  Mrs.  Edith  (1) 

Braille  &  Sight  Saving,  Dept.  of  Educ.  Classes, 

5057  Woodward,  Detroit  2. 

KNOWLES,  Paul  (1) 

Leader  Dogs  f/t  Blind,  5048  Treadwell  Rd., 
Wayne. 
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MALLINSON,  Dr.  George  G.  (8) 

Dean,     School     of     Graduate    Studies,     Western 

Michigan  Univ.,  Kalamazoo. 
MARIS,  Jennette  (4) 

10  Gorden  Blvd.,  Battle  Creek. 
tMcCABE,  Charles  F.  (9) 

1504  Forrest  Dr.,  Kalamazoo. 
McWETHY,  Betty  M.  (1) 

Genesee  Fed.  f/t  Blind,  725  Mason,  Flint,  48503. 
McWETHY,  Dean  W.   (2) 

3522  Esther,  Flint,  48505. 
MURPHY,  Thomas  J.  (9) 

3707  Portage,  Kalamazoo. 
NAGLER,  Barbara  M.  (2) 

1110  Fountain  St.,  Ann  Arbor. 
NAGY,  Frank  C.  (2) 

3477  Three  Mile  Dr.,  Detroit. 
POCKLINGTON,  Harold  L.  (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Leader    Dogs    f/t    Blind,    1039    S. 

Rochester  Rd.,  Rochester. 
RAMTHUN.  Marguerite,  O.T.R.   (9) 

934  Cherry  St.,  N.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  49503. 
ROSE,  Mrs.  Edward  (3) 

Dir.,    Assn.    f/t    Blind    &    Sight    Conservation, 

934  Cherry  St.,  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids. 
SCOTT,  John  Eugene  (2) 

Genl.    Mgr.,    Mich.    Blind    Sales    &    Industries, 

77  Victor  Ave.,  Detroit  3. 
SEELYE,  Wilma  (2) 

600  Pingree,  Apt.  402,  Detroit,  48202. 
SUTERKO,  Stanley  (9) 

127  Barberry  Ave.,  Kalamazoo. 
SYLVESTER,  Lena  (8) 

924  Houghton  St.,  Saginaw. 

THOMAS,  John  E.  (9) 

Metropolitan      Soc.    f/t     Blind,    1401     Ash    St., 
Detroit,  48208. 
THOMPSON,  Robert  H.  (4) 
Supt.,    Mich.    School    f/t   Blind,    715    W.    Willow 
St.,  Lansing,  48906. 
*UPSHAW,  McAllister  C.  (1) 

Dir.,    Metropolitan    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    1401    Ash 
St.,  Detroit  8. 

WILLIAMS,  Robert  (5) 

Mich.  State  Univ.,  East  Lansing. 


MINNESOTA  (15) 

BULLEIGH,  Clophos  F.  (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    St.    Paul    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    208    W. 

6th  St.,  St.  Paul. 
COPLEN,  Mrs.  Myrtle  (3) 

3637  Quail,  N.,  Minneapolis. 
ERICKSON,  Margaret  E.  (2) 

1034  W.  Larpenteur  Ave.,  St.  Paul. 
JOHNSON,  Frank  R.  (1) 

6344  Wentworth  Ave.,  Minneapolis  23. 

JUDD,  James  R.  (2) 

4515  Cambridge  St.,  Duluth  4. 
KIMBALL,  Robert  A.  (9) 

5617  Adair  Ave.,  N.,  Minneapolis. 

LYSEN,  J.  C.  (4) 

Supt.,     Minn.     Braille     &     Sightsaving     School, 

P.  O.  Box  430,  Faribault. 
OLSON,  Mildred  H.   (4) 

4045  Lyndale  Ave.,  N.,  Minneapolis,  55412. 
PISTEL,  Robert  J.  (1) 

Exec.    Secy.,    Duluth    Lighthouse    f/t    Blind,    16 

W.  1st  St.,  Duluth  2. 
POTTER,  C.  Stanley  (1) 

Route  5,  Stillwater. 
ROLLAND,  Ralph  (2) 

Supv.,   Business  Enterprises  Services  f/t  Blind, 

Centennial  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1. 
TEDHOLM,  Susan  (2) 

4052  Queen  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis  10. 


TURULA,  Helene  (4) 

1653  E.  Montana,  St.  Paul,  55106. 
VIRGIN,  Marion  Ernest  (2) 

1927  Selby  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  55104. 
WORRALL,  Ralph  E.  (2) 

1649  E.  Sherwood  Ave.,  St.  Paul  6. 


MISSISSIPPI  (5) 


BALLARD,  C.  W.  (9) 

1605  Grove  St.,  Vicksburg. 
*DUNN,  Ambrose  (6) 

136  Princeton  St.,  Jackson. 
JORDAN,  Dan  C.  (2) 

P.  O.  Box  503,  Louisville. 
LANE,  Robert  H.  (2) 

Counselor,  Rehab.  Service  f/t  Blind,  106  Waters 

Bldg.,  Columbus. 
OWENS,  Mrs.  Mae  (2) 

P.  O.  Box  149,  Pontotoc. 


MISSOURI  (24) 

ALBEE,  Wilmer  (2) 

6426  Bancroft,  St.  Louis  9. 
*ALLEN,  Mrs.  Charlyn  (3) 

301  Mt.  Vernon,  Springfield. 
*BUSCH,  Marie  A.  (3) 

802  E.  High  St.,  Jefferson  City. 
CANNON,  Helen  (5) 

Librn.,  Wolfner  Br.   Library,   St.   Louis   Public 

Library,  3844  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis  8. 
FREEMAN,  Charles  W.  (9) 

16308  E.  31st,  Independence. 
HARSHBARGER,  V.  S.  (1) 

Dir.,    Bur.    f/t   Blind,   St.    Ofif.    Bldg.,   Jefferson 

City. 
JOHNSTON,  Mrs.  Lee  (1) 

35  Brighton  Way,  Clayton  24. 
LEIGHNINGER,  Robert  D.,  Sr.  (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,   St.  Louis  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  Rm.   1607, 

3615  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  63108. 
LEINDECKER,  A.  R.  (2) 

9258  Bataun  Dr.,  St.  Louis,  63134. 
O'DONNELL,  Thomas  J.  (3) 

4140  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis. 
*OLSEN,  Maurice  D.  (4) 

Supt.,    Mo.    School    f/t    Blind,    3815    Magnolia 

Ave.,  St.  Louis. 
PREUSS,  Bernard  F.   (1) 

Suite  202,  3102  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  64109. 
PURPURA,  Mrs.  Helen  (2) 

Bur.  f/t  Blind,  Div.  of  Welfare,  St.  Off.  Bldg., 

620  Jefferson,  Jefferson  City. 
RIEMAN,  Edward  A.  (2) 

1244  Colorado  Ave.,  Kansas  City  27. 
ROYSTER,  Preston  M.  (9) 

5126  Lexington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  63115. 
RUENZI,  Adeline  A.  (1) 

Pres.,    Service   Club   f/t   Blind,    4312    Olive    St., 

St.  Louis. 
*SEVERSON,  Alfred  L.  (1) 

Sunnen    Products,    7910    Manchester    Ave.,    St. 

Louis. 
SPEAK,  Nelle  (3) 

2008  Empire  Ave.,  Joplin. 
SPOTSWOOD,  William  J.  (2) 

Route  1,  Hartsburg. 
STANFORD.  L.  S.  (3) 

300  Tanglewood  Dr.,  St.  Louis  24. 
THRELKELD,  Doris  L.  (2) 

810  S.  Laclede  Sta.  Rd.,  St.  Louis  19. 
TOLLE,  Dora  Isabelle  (3) 

Mo.    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    436    S.    Kensington    St., 

Kansas  City. 
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VANDERSCHMIDT,  Gretchen  (4) 

Dir.,    Miss    Vanderschmldt's    Secretarial    School, 

3615  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis  8. 
WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Grace  S.  (3) 

2008  Empii-e  Ave.,  Joplin. 


MONTANA  (1) 


DENTON,  Keith  E.  (1) 
P.  O.  Box  22,  Lakeside. 


NEBRASKA  (13) 

BAUDER,  Vern  E.  (3) 

318  E.  12th  St.,  Hastings. 
BAUGHMAN,  B.  Y.  (5) 

Editor,   Christian   Record  Braille   Fdn.,    4444   S. 

52nd  St.,  Lincoln  6. 
*BUCHERT,  Mrs.  Naomi  L.  (3) 

Christian  Record  Braille  Fdn.,  4444  S.  52nd  St., 

Lincoln  6. 

*CROSS,  C.  G.  (5) 

Mgr.,    Christian    Record    Braille    Fdn.,    4444    S. 
52nd  St.,  Lincoln  6. 

■'CROSS,  Mrs.  Jessie  (5) 

Christian    Record    Braille    Fdn.,    4444    S.    52nd 

St.,  Lincoln  6. 
*DUFFIELD,  Dean  C.  (5) 

Treas.,   Christian   Record   Braille   Fdn.,    4444   S. 

52nd  St.,  Lincoln  6. 
GRIERSON,  Ray  (3) 

Christian    Record    Braille    Fdn.,    4444    S.    52nd 

St.,  Lincoln  6. 
*INGRAM,  A.  L.  (5) 

Dir.      of      Field      Services,      Christian      Record 

Braille  Fdn.,   4444   S.    52nd   St.,   Lincoln    6. 
-OWENS,  Dr.  Claire  E.  (6) 

Box  175,  Exeter. 
SMITH,  John  S.  (3) 

1127  S.  22nd,  Lincoln. 
THRASHER.  M.  Jane  (2) 

1111  41st  St.,  Omaha. 

*WILSON,  G.  C.  (1) 

Dir.  of  Field  Services,   Christian   Record  Braille 
Fdn.,  4444  S.  52nd  St.,  Lincoln  6. 
YANK,  Mrs.  Berit  (2) 
305  S.  42nd,  Omaha. 


NEVADA  (1) 

*RUIZ,  John  C.   (2) 

507  E.  King  St.,  Carson  City. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  (5) 

CAMP,  Carl  (1) 

5  Pitman  St.,  Concord. 
COLBY,  Beverly  Ann  (9) 

Route  1,  Box  47,  Reeds  Ferry. 
LOGUIDICE,  Donald  O.  (9) 

60  School  St.,  Concord. 
PATTON,  William  E.  (3) 

N.  H.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,   60  School  St.,   Concord. 

STICKLER,  Gale  N.   (3) 

N.  H.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  60  School  St..  Concord, 
03302. 


NEW  JERSEY  (29) 

CAREY,  James  (1) 

245  Library  PI.,  Princeton. 
CLARK,  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  (5) 

Cliff  Trail,  Fayson  Lakes,  Butler. 


COMPTON,  Jo  Lee  (3) 

Hamilton   Ct.,   Apt.   2A,   7   Hamilton   Rd.,   Mor- 

ristown. 
CUTLER,  Henry  C.  (8) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  569,  West  Caldwell. 
DAVIS.  Josephine 

210  E.  Maple  Ave.,  Merchantville. 

DEBETAZ,  William  G.  (9 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Box  375,  Morristown. 

DELLETT,  Izetta  (3) 

Nevada  Apts.,   Apt.    8-10,   228    S.    Seaside   Ave., 

Atlantic  City. 
DICKINSON,  Mrs.  Frances  (3) 

73  N.  Hillside  Ave.,  Kenvil. 
FOOTE,  Brainard  (8) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 

GORE,  George  V.,  Ill  (4) 

7  Wesleyan  Dr.,  Hamilton  Square. 
GROMANN,  Mrs.  Helen  M.  (3) 

N.    J.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    1100    Raymond    Blvd., 

Newark  2. 
GROMANN,  John  (2) 

371  St.  Cloud  Ave.,  West  Orange. 
HOWE,  Percival,  Jr.  (1) 

90  Western  Dr.,  Short  Hills. 
HUTCHINSON,  Elizabeth  L.  (1) 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Box  375,  Morristown. 
IMELDA,  Sister  Rose  (1) 

St.     Joseph's    School    f/t    Blind,     253     Baldwin 

Ave.,  Jersey  City. 
JACQUIN,  Dean  (8) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  West  Caldwell. 

KASHMANIAN,  Vahram  (2) 

69  Watchung  Ave.,  Chatham. 
KOHN,  Joseph  (1) 

25  Princeton  Rd.,  Cranford. 
KROKUS,  Richard  J.  (9) 

Asst.   Supv.,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Box  375,  Morris- 
town. 
LACIOPA,  Michael  (2) 

46  Franklin  St.,  Newark. 
LIECHTY,  Howard  M.  (5) 

619  Hillcrest  Rd.,  Ridgewood. 
McGUINNESS,  Rev.  Richard  (1) 

Dir.,    Center    f/t    Blind,    Mt.    Carmel    Guild,    99 

Central  Ave.,  Newark  2. 
MEYER,  George  F.  (1) 

R.  D.  1,  Box  192,  Lafayette. 
MYROSE,  Edward  Dep  (9) 

Supv.,  Training  Div.,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Box  375, 

Morristown. 

PIRUPS-HVARRE,  Carl  (8) 
63  Highland  Ave.,  Glen  Ridge. 

PURCELL,  Carl  C.  (9) 

114  Franklin  St.,  Bldg.  2-H-2,  Morristown. 

WELLINGHAUS.  Harry  B.  F.  (1) 
16  Rolling  Hill  Dr.,  Chatham. 

WERNTZ,  George,  Jr.  (1) 

Exec.    Vice-Pres.,    The    Seeing    Eye,    Box    375, 
Morristown. 

WHITSTOCK,  Robert  H.  (1) 

Adm.   Asst.,  The  Seeing  Eye,   Box   375,  Morris- 
town. 


NEW  MEXICO  (3) 

HEBBELN,  H.  J.  (1) 

Supv.,  Div.  of  Services  f/t  Blind,  408  Galisteo, 
Santa  Fe. 

SHOESMITH,  Mark  (1) 

1324  Alaska  Ave.,  Alamogordo. 

SNEED,  J.  D.  (1) 

P.  O.  Box  457,  Alamogordo. 
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NEW  YORK  (142) 

ALBRECHT,  Josephine  J.  (1) 

40  E.  89th  St.,  New  York  28. 
ASHFORTH,  H.  Adams  (1) 

Pres.,  Albert  B.  Ashforth,  Inc.,  12  E.  44th  St., 

New  York  17. 
BACHELIS,  Leonard  A.  (1) 

The    Lighthouse,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New    York, 

10022. 
BARNETT,  M.  Robert  (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Amer.   Fon.    f/t   Blind,    15   W.   16th 

St.,  New  York  11. 
BARRETT,  Walter  (2) 

34-35  76th  St.,  Jackson  Heights  72. 
'=BELLANDER,  Eric  (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Lions    Industries    f/t    Blind,    P.    O. 

Box  64,  Canandaigua. 
BELLANDER,  Mrs.  Isabel,  A.C.S.W.   (3) 

P.  O.  Box  64,  Canandaigua. 
BETTICA,  Louis  J.   (2) 

Dir.,   Services   f/t  Deaf-Blind,    Industrial  Home 

f/t   Blind,    57   Willoughby   St.,    Brooklyn    1. 
BIRD,  Edmund  (3) 

2781  Pond  PL,  Bronx  58. 
BLANK,  Robert  H.,  M.D.  (2) 

10  Old  Mamaroneck  Rd.,  White  Plains. 

BOULTER,  Eric  T.  (1) 

22  W.  17th  St.,  New  York  11. 

BRADY,  Major  John  F.  (1) 

Industrial   Home  f/t   Blind,    57   Willoughby   St., 

Brooklyn  1. 
BREUEL,  J.  W. 

15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  10011. 
BROWN,  Charles  E. 

400  E.  58th  St.,  New  York,  10022. 
BROWN,  Herbert  R.   (1) 

61  Upper  Loudon  Rd.,  Loudonville. 
BRUNJES,  Kenneth  H.  (1) 

Bus.   Mgr.,   N.  Y.   St.   Com.   f/t  Blind,   15   Park 

Row,  New  York,  10038. 

BUCKLEY,  Mrs.  Helen  (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Glen  Falls  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  65  Ridge 

St.,  Glen  Falls. 
CAMPBELL,  Peter  Francis  (9) 

Granite     Springs     Rd.,     Box     B-2147,     RFD     2, 

Yorktown  Heights. 
CASE,  Dr.  Maurice  (6) 

35-44  169th  St.,  Flushing. 
CHABOT,  Mrs.  Beatrice  (3) 

52  Highland  Ave.,  Tarrytown. 
CLARK,  Franklin  S.   (9) 

Pres.,    The    Go-Sees,     166     E.     92nd     St.,     New 

York  28. 
CLOCK,  A.  D.,  A.C.S.W.  (1) 

Adm.,    Cattaraugus     Co.      Assn     for     Aid     t/t 

Blind,  116  N.  Barry  St.,  Clean,  14760. 
COLBY,  Mrs.  Mildred  (4) 

Box  168,  Kanona. 
COLLINGWOOD,  Huesten   (1) 

Amer.    Fdn.,    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St..    New 

York  11. 

COOK,  Mary  Helen  (8) 

1072  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn. 

COPELAND,  Arthur  E.   (1) 

Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind,  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 

COPELAND,   Mrs.   Harriett    (6) 
26  Drohan  St.,  Huntington. 

CRAWFORD,  Fred  L.  (2) 

111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 

DeJOHN,   Dominick    (1) 

1072  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  16. 

DERGANC,  Mildred  (2) 

N.   Y.   Assn.   f/t    Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New 
York  22. 


DINSMORE,  Annette  B.   (1) 

15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11. 
DONATELLI,  Loretta  A.  (4) 

378  Northwood  Dr.,  Buffalo  23. 
DONLON,  Edward  T.  (4) 

Syracuse  University,  805  S.   Crouse  Ave.,   Syra- 
cuse 10. 
DOVER,  Frances  T.  (1) 

Asst.   Adm.   Dir.,  Jewish   Guild   f/t  Blind,    1880 

Broadway,  New  York  23. 
DUDLEY,  Thora  Louise  (3) 

3728  Paulding  Ave.,  Apt.  2F,  Bronx,  10469. 
EHRLICH,  David  R.   (2) 

2734  Claflin  Ave.,  New  York  68. 
EISENBERG,  Arthur  (1) 

25  W.  13th  St.,  New  York  11. 
ELK,  Mrs.  Hedda  (3) 

128-23  235th  St.,  Laurelton  22. 
FERRARA,  John  (2) 

4120  49th  St.,  Sunnyside  4. 
FOUSER,  Edward  F.   (9) 

P.  O.  Box  163,  Yorktown  Heights. 
FREEDMAN,  Saul  (2) 

62-07   Utopia   Pkwy.,   Jamaica   Estates,   Queens, 

11432. 

FREID,  Dr.  Jacob  (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Jewish    Braille    Inst,    of    America, 

48  E.  74th  St.,  New  York  21. 
FREIDENSOHN,  Oscar  (1) 

Dir.,  N.  Y.    St.   Com.   f/t  Blind,    15   Park   Row, 

New  York,  10038. 
GALLAGHER,  William  F.  (2) 

The   Pavilion,    510   E.   77th   St.,    Apt.    212,   New 

York,  10021. 
GENERETTE,  William  L.  (3) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,   New 

York  22. 
GILLERNAN,  Thomas  P.   (1) 

Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind,   57   Willoughby   St., 

Brooklyn  1. 
GILMARTIN,  Thomas  (3) 

Supv.  of  Home  Teachers,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t  Blind, 

111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 
GILPIN,  Joy  (3) 

37-11  84th  St.,  Jackson  Heights. 
-GOLDENSTEIN,  Howard 

1  W.  37th  St.,  New  York  18. 
GOODPASTURE,  R.  C.  (1) 

Natl.     Industries      f/t      Blind,     1120     Ave.     o/t 

Americas,  New  York  30. 
GUERIN,  Mrs.  Mary  (3) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t   Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,   New 

York  22. 
HALL,  Rev.  Martin  (1) 

Catholic     Charities,     Spec.     Services,     849     Car- 
mans  Rd.,  Massapequa  Pk. 
HANDEL,  Alexander  F.  (1) 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New 

York  11. 
*HELD,  Marian  (1) 

Dir.,   Dept.  of  Direct  Services,   N.   Y.  Assn.   f/t 

Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 
HELLINGER,  George  O.  (8) 

50  Broadway,  Lawrence. 

HICKOX,  Charles  V.  (2) 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  1204,  New  York  17. 

HOFFMAN,  Mary  Y.  (2) 

25  Grove  St.,  New  York,  10014. 

JOBSON,  Marian  (9) 

Vice-Pres.     &    Pub.    Relations    Counselor,    The 
Seeing  Eye,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20. 

JOHNSON,  William  T.  (1) 

Asst.    to    Dir.,    Catholic    Guild    f/t    Blind,    191 
Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 

JOHNSTON,  Ronald  I.  (2) 
304  State  St.,  Albany. 
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JOHNSTON,  Ruth  M.  H.  (3) 

Catholic   Center  f/t  Blind,  22   E.   71st  St.,  New 

York  21. 
tJONES,  Charles  P. 

246  Linden  St.,  Schenectady,  12304. 
KARTARVISH,  Rev.  John  G.  (1) 

Asso.  Dir.,   Catholic   Guild   f/t  Blind,   191   Jora- 

lemon,  Brooklyn  1. 
KAUTH,  Donald  Z.   (1) 

11  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36. 
KEANE,  George  E.  (1) 

Industrial  Home  f/t   Blind,   57   Willoughby   St., 

Brooklyn  1. 
KELLY,  Enid  (2) 

Middle  Hollow  Rd.,  Huntington. 
KNEBEL,  Janet  D.  (6) 

67  Woolsey  St.,  Huntington. 
*KREBS,  Bernard  M.  (5) 

124  E.  176th  St.,  New  York. 
KURR.  Ralph  J.   (2) 

208  Carlton  Rd.,  Syracuse,  13207. 
LADUKE,  Robert  O.  (9) 

5  Robert  Ct.,  Cheektowage. 
LANDSOFF,  Werner  (7) 

Music     Dir.,    Louis      Braille     Fdn.     for     Blind 

Musicians,   112  E.   19th  St.,  New  York  3. 
LEAVITT,  Mrs.  Burton   (2) 

1  Morningside  Dr.,  Rockland  Co.,  New  City. 
LITTENBERG,  Sanford  (2) 

2115  E.  21st  St.,  Brooklyn,  11229. 
McBRIDE,  Helen  C.  (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Central  Assn.   f/t   Blind,   301   Court 

St.,  Utica  4. 

McDONOUGH,  Virginia  (3) 

5430  Netherland  Ave.,  Riverdale  71. 
MALE,  Vincent  (9) 

176  Pearl  St.,  Westbury. 
MALONEY,  Elizabeth  Marie  (3) 

Dir.    of    Social    Services,    Industrial    Home    f/t 

Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn. 
MANDEL,  Jack  (4) 

1010  Sherman  Ave.,  Bronx,  10456. 
MEID,  Miss  Pat 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New 

York. 

MILLER,  Laurence  R.  (2) 

38  Ava  Dr.,  Syosset. 
MONT  ANUS,  Rev.  Ralph  (5) 

Pres.,    Gospel    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box    13, 

College  Point  56. 
MURPHY,  Eugene  F.  (9) 

252  7th  Ave.,  New  York,  10001. 
NOLAN,  Mrs.  Grace  (1) 

Exec.     Secy.,     Catholic    Guild    f/t     Blind,     1313 

Main  St.,  Buffalo  9. 
PALUSEO,  Marie  (1) 

Catholic     Guild    f/t    Blind,     272     Merrick     Rd., 

Lynbrook. 

PARIZZL  John  E.   (2) 

229  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
PIKE,  Joseph  W.  (1) 

301  Washington  Ave.,  Albany  6. 
PINCUS,  Aaron 

1184  Cromwell  Ave.,  Bronx. 

POLLACK,  Mrs.  Sidney  E.  (1) 

Adm.  Dir.,  Jewish  Guild  f/t  Blind,  1880  Broad- 
way, New  York  23. 

POSSENTINI,  John  P.  (1) 
685  E.  226  St.,  Bronx  66. 

PRINCE,  Mrs.  Evelyn  C.  (3) 
10-34  166th  St.,  Whitestone. 

RANGE,  M.  Conrad,  Jr.  (2) 
8  Ramondo  Lane,  Smithtown. 

RANSLEY,  Rexford  A.  (2) 

421  Ridge  Rd.,  West,  Ontario  Center,  14520. 


RECKER,  Dr.  Dale  C.   (1) 

American     Bible     Soc,     450     Park     Ave.,     New 

York,  10022. 
REISER,  Neil  (1) 

Dir.,    Dept.    Public    Support,    N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t 

Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 
*RICHTERMAN,  Harold  (2) 

42  Cambria  Rd.,  Syosset. 
ROBERTS,  Harold  G.   (1) 

Dir.,   Dept.   of   Program   Planning,   Amer.   Fdn. 

f/t  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11. 
ROBBINS,  William  M. 

Ill  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22. 

RODGERS,  Carl  T.  (1) 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New 

York  11. 
ROOT,  Mrs.  Feme  K.   (4) 

Program    Specialist    in    Educ,    Amer.    Fdn.    f/t 

Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11. 
RUBLY,  Sylvester  (1) 

Supt.,  Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind,  57  Willoughby 

St.,  Brooklyn  1. 
RUCH,  Edward  T.  (4) 

1023  E.  28th  St.,  Brooklyn  10. 
RYDER,  J.  E.  (1) 

Exec.    Secy.,    Assn.    f/t    Blind    of    Rochester    & 

Monroe  Co.,  439  Monroe  Ave.,  Rochester  7. 

*SACHS,  Dr.  H.  J. 

Pres.,    Guide   Dog   Fdn.    f/t   Blind,    109-19    72nd 

Ave.,  Forest  Hills,  11375. 
SALMON,  Mrs.  Lilyan  (1) 

215  Adams  St.,  3-G,  Brooklyn  1. 
*SALMON,  Peter  J.   (1) 

215  Adams  St.,  Apt.  3-G,  Brooklyn  1. 
SAMPLE,  Mrs.  Florence  (4) 

262  85th  St.,  Brooklyn  9. 
SAUERLAND,  Paul  (3) 

Catholic     Charities,     Spec.     Services     Div.,     849 

Carmans  Rd.,  Massapequa  Pk. 
SAUSSER,  Mrs.  Doris  (1) 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New 

York  11. 
SCHAROFF,  Mrs.  Virginia  (5) 

Industrial     Home     f/t     Blind,     329     Hempstead 

Tnpk.,  W.  Hempstead. 
SCHERER,  Helen  (6) 

19  W.  18th  St.,  New  York  11. 
SCHILLER,  Mrs.  Vera  (3) 

67  Elm  St.,  Lynbrook. 

*SELIS,  Mrs.  Irving  (3) 

Dir.    of    Social    Service,    The    Associated    Blind, 
147  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  11. 

*SELIS,  Irving  M.  (1) 

Exec.   Dir..   The   Associated  Blind,   147  W.   23rd 
St.,  New  York  11. 

SHAHEEN,  Ernest  G.  (5) 

Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Co.,  Box  87,  Monsey. 

SHANTZER,  Joel  (2) 

507  Liden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn  3. 

SKLAR,  Mrs.  Ceil  (1) 

636  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Apt.  151,  Brooklyn  3. 

SMITH,  Dwight  C.  (5) 

Genl.    Secy.,    John    Milton    Soc,    475    Riverside 
Dr.,  New  York  27. 

SMITH,  Evelyn  A.  (4) 

65  Church  St.,  Nassau,  12123. 

SMITHDAS,  Robert 

365  Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

SPAINER,  John  J.  (2) 

38  Old  Hill  Lane,  Levittown. 

SPAR,  Harry  J.  (1) 

Asst.  Dir.,   Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind,   57   Wil- 
loughby St.,  Brooklyn  1. 

SPRAGUE,  Wesley  D.  (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  111   E.   59th 
St.,  New  York,  10022. 
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STALEY,  Don 

Recordino:    f/t    Blind,    215    E.    58th    St.,    New 

York,  10022. 
STARK,  Sidney  (2) 

610  W.  116th  St.,  New  York  27. 
STEIN,  Mrs.  Marie  C.  (7) 

139  Cornwall  St.,  Penn  Yan. 
STEIN,  Rata  L.  (4) 

135  Ashland  PL,  Brooklyn,  11201. 

*STRADELLA,  Charles  G.   (1) 

2  E.  61st  St.,  New  York  21. 
SUMMERS,  John  Vincent  (2) 

365  Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn  38. 
SUTCLIFFE,  Father  Harry  J.  (5) 

1155  E.  32nd  St.,  Brooklyn  10. 
SWEETLAND,  Betty  Anne  (7) 

94  Hicks  St.,  Brooklyn  1. 

TAYLOR,  Charles  C.  (1) 

1271     California    Rd.,    Apt.    D-23,    Eastchester, 

10709. 
TURNER,  Hilda  A.   (5) 

484  Columbia  St.,  Apt.  2E,  Brooklyn,  11231. 

VOORHEES,  Arthur  L. 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New 

York  11. 
*WARD,  Mary  Ann  (4) 

419  W.  115th  St.,  New  York,  10025. 
WARTENBERG,  Stanley  (2) 

2652  E.  18th  St.,  Brooklyn. 
WEINLICH,  Rev.  Alfred  (1) 

Diocesan    Dir.,    Catholic    Guild    f/t    Blind,    191 

Joralemon,  Brooklyn  1. 
WILLIAMS,  Chester  (1) 

Dir.,   Westchester   Lighthouse,   N.   Y.    Assn.   f/t 

Blind,    346   Mamaroneck   Ave.,   White    Plains. 
*WILLIAMS,  Ruth  E.  (3) 

90  Morton  Ave.,  Albany  2. 
WOLF,  Benjamin  (1) 

Reg.   Repr.,   Amer.  Fdn.  f/t  Blind,   15  W.   16th 

St.,  New  York. 
WOOLSTON,  Vernon  L.  (1) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Syracuse    Assn.     of    Workers     f/t 

Blind,  425  James  St.,  Syracuse  2. 
ZIMMERMAN,  A.  Alfred  (1) 

3851  Nautilus  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

ZINCK,  J.  F.  (1) 

Mng.    Dir.,    Blind    Work    Assn.,    18    Court    St., 
Binghamton. 


NORTH  CAROLINA   (53) 

♦ANDERSON,  Mrs.  Winonah  C.  (3) 

708  Washington  St.,  Roanoke  Rapids. 
BEAUDIN,  Irene  (2) 

2402  Clark  Ave.,  Apt.  11,  Raleigh. 
BROOKSHIRE,  Voris  G.   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  68,  Charlotte  1. 
GATES,  Judge  C.  C.  Jr.   (8) 

507  Wildwood  Lane,  Burlington. 
CATHEY,  Judge  Sam  (6) 

1101  Jackson  Bldg.,  Asheville. 
CHALKER,  Alma  (3) 

514  Cross  St.,  Sanford. 
COX,  Sudie  D.  (2) 

P.  O.  Box  33,  Butner. 
CUTTING,  Helen  (2) 

Box  33,  Butner. 

DAVENPORT,  Mrs.  Florence  (3) 

1241/2  S.  5th  St.,  Wilmington. 
DENNIS,  Walton,  Jr.  (2) 

4721  Mursee  St.,  Charlotte. 
DICKENS,  Mrs.  Kathryn  (3) 

6  Fifth  Ave.,  Thomas ville. 
*EASON,  Ben  (2) 

lis  Woodburn  Rd.,  Raleigh. 


*EASON,  Doris  H.   (3) 

118  Woodburn  Rd.,  Raleigh. 
ELMORE,  Sarah  E.   (2) 

N.    C.St.     Com.    f/t    Blind,     P.     O.     Box    7066, 

Asheville. 
FORD,  Martha  L.  (2) 

Raleigh  Apartments,  Apt.  4-9,  Raleigh. 
GREEN,  Britt  L.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh. 
*JENNINGS,  L.  Earl,  Jr.  (2) 

2713  Peachtree  St.,  Raleigh. 
*JOHNSON,  Mrs.  Annie  B.  (3) 

621  Acorn  St.,  Burlington. 
JOYCE,  William  (2) 

713  Guilford  Bldg.,  Greensboro. 
KEATING,  William  P.  (9) 

704  Louise  Ave.,  Charlotte. 
KILPATRICK,  Mrs.  J.  G.  (3) 

1018  Everett  PL,  Charlotte. 
*KRESS,  George  R.   (2) 

N.    C.    Bur.    of    Employment    f/t    Blind,     1310 

Dock  St.,  Wilmington. 
LUCAS,  Waverly  (8) 

Superior  Concrete  Works,  at  Leggett,   Route  2, 

Tarboro. 
LYONS,  Mrs.  Carolyn  (2) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Box  33,  Butner. 
LYONS,  Harrison  (6) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Box  33.  Butner. 
*MANNING,  Jennie  L.  (3) 

N.    C.    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    Box    245,    Bethel. 
MASTEN,  James  T. 

18  Winchester  PL,  West  Asheville. 
*NAPIER,  Richard  (2) 

P.  O.  Box  193,  Wilmington. 

NOELL,  Paul  M.  (3) 

160  Church  St.,  Henderson,  27536. 
PATE,  Murray  L.  (2) 

414  Nissen  Bldg.,  Winston-Salem. 
*PEARCE,  Marjorie  R.  (2) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    N.    C.    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind. 

P.  O.  Box  2658.  Raleigh. 
PEELER,  Egbert  N.   (4) 

Supt.,   Governor  Morehead  School,   Raleigh. 

*PHELTS,  Georgia  (2) 

Mobility  Instr.,  N.   C.  Rehab.   Center  f/t  Blind, 

Box  33,  Butner. 
PHILLIPS,  Edward  Speir  (3) 

Meckenberg    Co.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    704    Louise 

Ave.,  Charlotte  4. 
PHIPPS,  Inez   (2) 

Adm.    Asst.,    N.    C.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    Box    33, 

Butner. 
REGISTER,  George  (2) 

Instr.,  N.  C.  Rehab,  f/t  Blind,  Box  33,  Butner. 
REGISTER,  Jacqueline  B.  (2) 

Instr.,  N.   C.  Rehab.   Center  f/t  Blind,   Box   33, 

Butner. 
ROUSE,  Mrs.  Mary  H.   (3) 

Caseworker    11,    St.     Com.     f/t    Blind,    Box    6, 

Kinston. 
'SCOTT,  Jack  C.  (2) 

Asst.   Rehab.    Supv.,    P.    O.    Box   2658,   Raleigh. 
SIMPSON,  Glenn  Lee  (2) 

Box  2305,  Mansion  Park  Bldg.,  Raleigh. 
SMITH,  John  W.  (2) 

Rehab.    Couns.    11,    N.    C.    Com.    f/t   Blind,    331 

Professional  Bldg.,  Charlotte. 
*STATON,  George  B.   (2) 

2612  Van  Dyke  Ave.,  Raleigh. 
STEWART,  Robert  G.  (1) 

P.  O.  Box  668,  Lillington. 
STRICKLAND,  W.  J.  (2) 

N.  C.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Box  2658,  Raleigh. 

TITUS,  Viola  A.  (2) 
Box  937,  Goldsboro. 
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VINSON,  Edna  B.  (2) 

Instr.,  N.  C.  Rehab,  f/t  Blind.  Box  33.  Butnei-. 
WALKER,  Frances  (3) 

Route  2,  Box  258-B,  Littleton.  27850. 
WALL,  Mrs.  Inez  (3) 

1520  Mimosa  Ave.,  Charlotte. 
*  WATERS,  William  B.  (2) 

Rehab.    Center    f/t    Blind,     P.    O.      Box    2658, 

Raleigh. 
*WHITE,  Bernice  (3) 

802  W.  Colonial  Ave.,  Elizabeth  City. 
WHITEN,  Mrs.  Ruby  (2) 

N.  C.  Rehab,  f/t  Blind.  Box  33,  Butner. 
WILLIAMS,  Pauline  (3) 

Caseworker,    N.    C.   Com.   f/t   Blind,    409-A    5th 

Ave.,  West,  Hendersonville,  28739. 
*WOOD,  H.  A.  (1) 

303  W.  Martin  St.,  Raleigh. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  (8) 

BOCHERT,  Charles  R.  (4) 
303  N.  7th  St.,  Wahpeton. 

*CORCORAN,  Richard  P.  (3) 

Counselor-Home     Teacher     f/t     Blind,     Div.     of 

Voc.  Rehab.,  Cowan  Bldg.,  Bismarck. 
JEFFREY,  Herbert  D.  (1) 

N.    D.    School    f/t    Blind,     500    Standford    Rd., 

Grand  Forks. 
KAUFFMAN,  Charles  (3) 

1010  N.  University  Dr.,  Fargo. 
KIDDER,  Merle  (1) 

P.  O.  Box  8117,  University  Sta.,  Grand  Forks. 
tKOSSICK,  Rodney  J.   (9) 

Box  BB,  University  Sta.,  Grand  Forks. 
OLSON,  James  R.,  M.  D.  (2) 

221  S.  4th  St.,  Grand  Forks. 


PROCHASKA,  L.  J.,  M.  D.  (2) 
322  Demers,  Grand  Forks. 


OHIO  (85) 

AUZENNE,  George  (9) 

13410  2nd  Ave.,  Apt.  204,  Cleveland,  44120. 

BARCOMB,  Doris  (2) 

Dir.,  Services  f/t  Blind,   Goodwill  Industries   of 

Dayton,  201  W.  5th  St.,  Dayton  2. 
BECKETT,  Elmer  F.  (1) 

Dir.  of  Rehab.  &  Personnel,  Goodwill  Industries 

of  Dayton,  201  W.  5th  St.,  Dayton  2. 
COLLINS,  Marilee  (2) 

319  Pine  St.,  Apt.  7,  Akron. 
COZIER,  J.  Kenneth  (1) 

446  E.  131st  St.,  Cleveland  8. 
DANE,  A.  Kenneth  (8) 

21416  Lake  Rd.,  Cleveland,  44116. 
DECHANT,  Thomas  A.  (2) 

1721  Cliffview  Rd.,  Cleveland. 
DeFOREST,  Robert  (6) 

900  Ravine  Dr.,  Cleveland,  44112. 
DIAMOND,  Ralph  (6) 

22314  Gay  Ave.,  Euclid,  44123. 
DIETZ,  Walter  O.   (2) 

23170  Gay  Ave.,  Cleveland,  44123. 
*DOLAN,  Cleo  B.  (1) 

28950  Cedar  Rd.,  Cleveland  24. 
DRANE,  Harold  W.  (3) 

1054  Yellowstone  Rd.,  Cleveland  21. 
DROEGE,  Martin  (1) 

6233  Stella  St.,  Cincinnati. 
DURAN,  John  (2) 

2696  Bears  Den  Rd.,  Youngstown. 
EMRICK,  Thelma  (3) 

273  E.  235  St.,  Euclid,  44123. 


EXLER,  Joseph  C.  (2) 

4394  Pearl  Rd.,  Cleveland  9. 
FROISTAD,  Wilmer  (2) 

Clovernook    Home    &    School     f/t     Blind,    6990 

Hamilton  Ave.,  Cincinnati  39. 
GILLIS,  Richard  H.  (2) 

383  Ravenna  Rd.,  Kent. 
GOMBERT,  W.  E.  (4) 

Market    Dev.    Repr.,    Addressograph-Multigraph 

Corp.,  1200  Babbitt  Rd.,  Cleveland  17. 
GORET,  Morris  (2) 

914  Race  St.,  Cincinnati  2. 
GRAPER,  Tatiana  (3) 

3293  Desota  Ave.,  Cleveland  Hgts,  44118. 
GRAY,  John  J.  (9) 

2322  Sherwood  Rd.,  Columbus. 
GROVES,  Benjamin  P.,  A.C.S.W.  (2) 

4324  Schenck  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  45236. 
*HAAG,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  (3) 

414  E.  Main  St.,  Crestline. 
HAHN,  Virgil  (3) 

Toledo  Society  f/t  Blind,   1819-23   Canton   Ave., 

Toledo  2. 
HAHNEL,  Martha  A.  (3) 

1809  Sutton  Ave.,  Cincinnati  30. 
HART,  Joan   (2) 

102  N.  Main  St.,  Minerva. 
HAYS,  Martha  B.  (5) 

1965  Grand  Ave.,  Dayton,  45407. 
HEIL,  Ralph  D.  (2) 

1509  Huguelet  St.,  Akron. 
HENDL,  Hermina  (5) 

6990  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  45231. 
HENRIQUES,  Richard  L.  (2) 

762  Kelton  Ave.,  Columbus,  43205. 
HOBBINS,  Paul  L.  (2) 

Industrial  Sales  Repr.,  Cleveland  Soc.  f/t  Blind, 

2275  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland. 
HOLLANDER,  Dr.  Samuel  (8) 

2509  N.  Moreland  Blvd.,  Cleveland,  44120. 
HOPPING,  Dr.  Richard  (2) 

2661  Salem  Ave.,  Dayton. 
HUGO,  Mary  (3) 

273  E.  235  St.,  Euclid,  44123. 
HUNGER,  Frank  (2) 

2220  Barrington  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  44118. 
*JOHNSON,  Carl  A.   (2) 

Cleveland    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    2275    E.     55th    St., 

Cleveland  3. 
JOYCE,  James  A.  (2) 

701   Commercial   Bldg.,   2056   E.    4th   St.,   Cleve- 
land 15. 

KILCOYNE,  George  A.  (1) 

3131  Silverdale  Ave.,  Cleveland,  44109. 
KIRK,  Lyie  O.  (1) 

Toledo  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1819  Canton,  Toledo  2. 
KLEIN,  Milton  H.  (1) 

2354  Fishinger  Rd.,  Columbus  21. 
KUCERA,  Clarence  (2) 

11010  Revere  Ave.,  Cleveland  5. 
LAMPORT,  Mrs.  Marjorie  (8) 
3682  Lynnfield  Rd.,  Cleveland  22. 
*LINTON,  Mrs.  Amos  (1) 

1730  Glenvvood  Ave.,  Youngstown. 

McGUIRE,  Winifred  (6) 

6990  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  45231. 

MACK,  Rebecca  (8) 

798    Clinton    Springs    Ave.,    Cincinnati,    45229. 

MEDVED,  Edward  T.  (3) 

2246  Glenwood  Ave.,  Youngstown  11. 

*MORRISON,  Alba  Marie  (3) 

4471  Rosemary  Pkwy.,  Columbus  14. 

MUNDY,  Gerald  W.  (9) 

2872  Montana  Ave.,  Apt.  19,  Cincinnati,  45211. 
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MURPHY,  Harley  D. 

892  Gilbert  St.,  Columbus. 

MYERS.  John  F.  (1) 

Dir.,    Youngstown    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    2246    Glen- 
wood  Ave.,  Youngstown. 

NAGEL,  Elmer  A.   (1) 

3566  W.  128th  St.,  Cleveland,  44111. 
TYLER-NORTON,  Fay,  Ph.D. 

3012  Woodbury  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  44120. 

OBERHOUSE,  Robert  C.   (3) 

116  Bierley  Ave.,  Box  298,  Pemberville,  43450. 

OLIVER,  Josephine  (3) 

3462  Westbury  Rd.,  Cleveland,  44120. 
ORYSHKEWYCH,  Myra  (3) 

2000  Keystone  Rd.,  Parma,  44134. 
OVERBEAY.  Don  W.  (4) 

Ohio    St.    School    f/t    Blind,    5220    N.    High    St., 

Columbus  14. 
PAQUIN,  Rene  (9) 

9805  Manor  Ave.,  Cleveland,  44104. 

REED,  Donald  W.  (8) 

1393  N.  High  St.,  Columbus. 
RICHARDSON,  Beverly  C.  (3) 

7048  Hamilton  Ave.,  Apt.  4,  Cincinnati,  45231. 
ROSEMEYER,  Mrs.  Martha  B.  (2) 

1308  E.  143rd  St.,  Cleveland,  44112. 
SAKATA,  Robert  (2) 

3771  Bridgeview  Dr.,  Cleveland,  44121. 

SCHRAY,  E.  W.   (1) 

1581  Druid  Dr.,  Copley  21. 
SHERMAN,  Morton   (1) 

3238  Euclid  Heights  Blvd.,  Cleveland,  44106. 

SIMCIC,  Max  J.  (2) 

2141  W.  44th  St.,  Cleveland,  44113. 

SPURNEY,  Dr.  Robert  (2) 

2659  Eaton  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  44118. 

STEECE,  Everett  R.  (1) 

Chief,  Div.   f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare, 
85  S.  Washington  Ave.,  Columbus. 

STERLING,  Dr.  Theodor  D.  (1) 

Medical    Computing    Center,    Univ.    of    Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati. 

STEWART,  George  (2) 

2228  Indianola  Ave.,  Columbus. 

STONE,  Patricia  (3) 

2384  Euclid  Hgts.  Blvd.,  Cleveland,  44106. 

STONEBACK,  John  (3) 

1466  E.  260th  St.,  Cleveland,  44132. 

STORM,  Rev.  W.  H.  (5)  ,       ,  , 

Lutheran  Church,  3482  East  Blvd.,  Cleveland  4. 

SULLIVAN,  Joseph  L.  (2) 

3947  Ardmore  Rd.,  Cleveland,  44121. 

TAKACH,  George  (2) 

1611  Crestline  Ave.,  Cleveland,  44109. 

TURCHAN,  Joseph  (2) 

9817  Mt.  Auburn  Ave.,  Cleveland,  44104. 

TURNER,  Mrs.  Carrie  (3) 
1950  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland  6. 

ULMER,  J.  M.  (6) 

1130  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg.,  Cleveland  15. 

UNDERWOOD,  Mrs.  Eleanor  L.  (3) 
2315  Delaware  Dr.,  Cleveland,  44106. 

VICTOR,  Mrs.  Ethel  L.   (1) 

Cincinnati  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  1548  Central  Pkwy., 

Cincinnati  10. 
WAGSTAFF,  George  (3) 

30326  Powell  Rd.,  Willowick. 

WATKINS,  Wallace  W.  (1) 

Goodwill    Industries    of    Dayton,    Inc.,    201    W. 
5th  St.,  Dayton  2. 

WELLS,  Myrtle  (4) 

138  12th  St.,  N.W.,  Apt.  7,  Canton. 

*WENSEL,  Margaret  A.   (3) 
2135  Alvin  St.,  Toledo. 


WITHROW,  Andrew  E.  (9) 

4456  Erie  Ave.,  Apt.  2,  Cincinnati  27. 
ZIMPFER,  Mary  (1) 

367  Jenkins  Ave.,  Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA  (1) 

HARRIS,  Travis  (1) 

3840  N.W.  31st,  Oklahoma  City. 


OREGON  (4) 

Brown,  Charles  C.  (1) 

3017  E.  54th  Ave.,  Portland  13. 
MEDLER,  Malcolm  P.  (4) 

8427  S.E.  Yamhill  St.,  Portland  16. 
STOCKER,  Clifford  A.  (1) 

555  E.  Arlington  St.,  Gladstone,  97027. 

WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Edna  L.  (5) 

Multnomah  Co.  Library,   216  N.E.   Knott,  Port- 
land 12. 


PENNSYLVANIA   (132) 

ALLWEIN,  Herman  (3) 

1419  Laketon  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  21. 
ALLWEIN,  Mrs.  Laverne  (3) 

1419  Laketon  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  21. 

AMES,  Mrs.  Martha  G.  (1) 

Washington    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    254    N.    Main    St., 

Washington. 
'ANDERSON,  Dorothy  K.  (2) 

7220  Lincoln  Dr.,  Philadelphia  19. 
ANDERSON,  Herbert  (3) 

316  S.  Broad  St.,  Lititz. 
ANGELIS,  Edward  M.  (3) 

938  S.  Main  Ave.,  Scranton,  18504. 
BACHMAN,  Mrs.  Norma  L.  (1) 

809  State  St.,  Lancaster. 
BAUMAN,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  (2) 

Personnel    Research    Center,    1604    Spruce    St., 

Philadelphia  3. 
BECK,  Mrs.  Jenny  M.  (5) 

Exec.    Secy.,   Volunteer   Services   f/t   Blind,   332 

S.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia  7. 
BEISTLINE,  Ralph  (2) 

715  Walnut  St.,  Lemoyne. 
BETTWY,  Leroy  J.  (2) 

113  Sherwood  Ave.,  Belle  Vernon. 
BOWSER,  Arnold  L.   (2) 

Chester  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  US.  First  Ave.,  Coates- 

ville. 
BOYER,  Blanch  (3) 

215  Sherman  St.,  Meyersdale. 
BRANT,  Mrs.  Frederick  R.  (6) 

301  Stony  Battery  PL,  Landisville. 
BRAV,  Solomon  S.,  M.  D.  (6) 

5575  N.  Park  Ave.,  Philadelphia  41. 
BRUNSKI,  Joseph  A.  (2) 

101/2  W.  Main  St.,  Wanamie. 
BURR,  Mrs.  Helen   (3) 

446  Hale  Ave.,  Harrisburg. 
CAMPBELL,  Mrs.  Martha  B.   (3) 

2530  S.  Lambert  St.,  Philadelphia  45. 
CAUFFMAN,  Josef  G.   (1) 

64th  &  Malvern  Ave.,  Philadelphia  51. 
CHISHOLM,  Mrs.  Helen 

221  Cherry  Lane,  Wynnewood. 
CHIUMENTO,  Emanuela  (3) 

1904  N.  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg. 

CHRISTMAN,  Mrs.  Henry  R.   (1) 

Assn.  f/t  Blind,  2020  Hampden  Blvd.,  Reading. 

COLLINS,  Dorothy  (3) 

116  Hampton  Rd.,  Upper  Darby. 
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COMSTOCK,  Gladys  (1) 

Northampton   Co.   Br.,   PAB,    129   E.   Broad  St., 

Bethlehem. 
CONTIE,  A.  T.  J.  (1) 

405  Manor  Dr.,  Middletown. 
COTTON,  Harry 

2356  Sherbrook  St.,  Pittsburg,  15217. 
CRAIG.  Mrs.  Paul  (1) 

1934  Old  Wyomissing  Rd.,  Wyomissing. 
CRAWFORD,  Margaret  (3) 

447  S.  57th  St.,  Philadelphia  43. 
CROFT,  Gerel  E.   (1) 

Bedford  Br.,  PAB,  209  W.  Pitt  St.,  Bedford. 
CURTIN,  Neale  R.  (2) 

Pa.    Working    Home    &    Philadelphia    Assn.    f/t 

Blind,  36th  &  Lancaster  Ave.,  Philadelphia  4. 
CUTHBERTSON,  Mrs.  J.  T.  (5) 

912  Murdoch  Rd.,  Philadelphia  50. 
DAVIS,  Rev.  Donald  A.  (2) 

761  Academy  Ter.,  Sharon  Hill. 
DAVIS,  John  T.   (2) 

1250  Providence  Rd.,  Secane. 
DeANGELIS,  William  (1) 

563-B  Concord  Rd.,  Chester. 
DeFABBO,  Frank  (2) 

2006  Fairmont  Pkwy.,  Erie. 
DEMANOP,  Sebastian  (2) 

Off.  f/t  Blind,  Dept.   of  Public   Welfare,   Phila- 
delphia. 
ERNST,  Virginia  H.  (3) 

Freeport  Rd.,  North  East,  16428. 
EVANCIC,  Anthony  H.  (4) 

257  McKee  PL,  Pittsburgh,  15213. 
FAY,  Joseph  (2) 

7109  Churchland  St.,  Pittsburgh,  15206. 
*FELDMAN,  Leon  (2) 

Off.  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  Health 

&  Welfare  Bldg.,  Rm.  108,  Harrisburg. 
FORWARD,  Sophy  L.  (3) 

1603  N.  Second  St.,  Harrisburg. 
*FRANKS,  Gladys  C.   (5) 

1516  N.  54th  St.,  Philadelphia  31. 
GABLE,  Frank  E.  (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    PAB,    1912-14    8th    Ave..    Altoona, 

16602. 

GEISEL,  Richard  C.  (1) 

1718  N.  Second  St.,  Harrisburg. 
GERSTENFELD,  Elsa  (3) 

307  Second  St.,  Port  Carbon. 
GIDEON,  Mrs.  Henry  J.  (8) 

Episcopal   Community   Services,   225   S.   3rd   St., 

Philadelphia  6. 
GLICKSON,  Harry  (5) 

565  Campbell.  Pittsburgh  21. 

GNADE,  Margaret  (8) 

Pittsburgh   Br..    PAB,    308    S.    Craig   St.,   Pitts- 
burgh 13. 

GOLDBERG,  Mrs.  Marcella  G.  (I) 

Pittsburg    Br.,    PAB,    308    S.    Craig    St..    Pitts- 
burgh 13. 

GREAVES,  Dr.  Jessie  Royer  (1) 

Royer-Greaves  School  f/t  Blind,  Paoli. 

GUTHERRIDGE,  Oak  L. 

Jennette  Apartments.  Apt.  405,  130  Long  Lane, 
Upper  Darby. 

HAMILTON,  J.  Paul  (2) 
2904  6th  Ave.,  Beaver  Falls. 

HARRISON,  Mrs.  Philip  (3) 
2308  Chestnut  St.,  Harrisburg. 

*HARRISON,  Philip  N.  (1) 

2308  Chestnut  St.,  Harrisburg. 

HAYWISER,  Dorothy  (3) 

206  Provost  Rd.,  Pittsbugh  27. 

HEEREMANS,  Harold  W.  (1)  .        "■ 

571  Alter  St..  Hazelton,  18201... V..  ;.;;  "; 


*HEIM,  George  W.   (1) 

Mercer    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    69    S.     Oakland    Ave., 
Sharon. 

HENRY,  Reginald  D.  (1) 

61  Woodland  Ave.,  Coatesville. 
HERR,  John  E.  (1) 

136  Oakland  Ave.,  Greensburg. 
HORST,  John  A.  (1) 

95  W.  Pettibone,  Forty  Fort. 
HOUSTON,  Roger  R.  (2) 

210  9th  St.,  New  Cumberland. 
HUME,  Thelma  M.  (3) 

150  E.  Pine  St.,  Grove  City. 
HUTCHISON,  V.  M.  (3) 

430  McKinley  Ave.,  Washington. 
HYLBERT,  Dr.  Kenneth  (2) 

Rehab.    Counseling    Project,    Pa.    State    Univ., 

118  EPC  Building  11,  University  Park,  16802. 
lOOCA.  Amol  (2) 

612  Maplevirood  Ave.,  Ambridge. 
JAMES,  William  K.  (2) 

1230  13th  St.,  Altoona. 
JOHNSON,  Margaret  (3) 

2018  Monroe  St.,  Swissvale. 
KELZ,  James  W. 

211  E.  Waring  Ave.,  State  College. 
KERSTETTER.  Newton  (1) 

Lower    Susquehanna    Br.,    PAB.    241    Chestnut 

St.,  Sunbui'y. 
KESTER,  Martha  Davis  (1) 

Assn.  f/t  Blind,  115  N.  6th,  Indiana  39. 
KIMBROUGH,  James  A.  (2) 

1205  Hyatt  St.,  Pittsburgh.  15206. 
KLOSS.  Dr.  Alton  G.  (1) 

W.    Pa.   School   for   Blind   Children.    Bayard   St. 

at  Bellefteld.  Pittsburh  13. 
LAB  AW,  Frank  M.  (1) 

Lackawanna     Br.,     PAB,     228      Adams      Ave  , 

Scranton,  18503. 
LACKNER,  Rev.  Paul  M.  (1) 

Greater      Pittsburgh      Guild     f/t     Blind,     5231 

Centre  Ave.,  Pittsburg  32. 
LINDBERG,  Frederick  C.  (1» 

2965  Rumson  Dr.,  Harrisburg. 
LITTLE,  Regina  (3) 

2513  Green  St.,  Harrisburg.  17105. 
LONG,  Robert  E.  (2) 

350  S.  Graham  St.,  Pittsburgh. 
LOWE,  Frederick  C.  (2) 

R.  D.  5,  Box  101,  Gettysburg. 
McDonald,  WilUam  H.  (1) 

18  Rosemont  Ave.,  Norristown. 
McELWEE,  Joseph  C.  (3) 

Off.  f/t  Blind,  356  Miners  Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes- 

Barre. 
McGAUGHEY,  Mrs.  Byronetta  A.  (1) 

R.  D.  1,  Box  90-C,  Hopwood. 
McKELVEY,  Edward  H.  (2) 

4600  Baltimore  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
McMICHAEL,  John  E.  (1) 

Beaver    Falls    Br.,    PAB,    616    4th    St.,    Beaver 

Falls. 

MALATESTA,  Joanne  (I) 

Upsal    Day    School.    220    W.    Upsal    St..    Phila- 
delphia 19. 

MARSERO,  Frank  (8) 

Blind  Industries,  S.  W.  Corner  Amber  &  Hagert 
Sts.,  Philadelphia  25. 

MASONHEIMER,  Dr.  W.  C.  (6) 

Lehigh     Co.     Br.,     PAB,     1314     Hamilton     st., 
Allentown,  18102. 

MAZER,  Arnold  M.,  O.  D.  (1) 

7970  Forrest  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  91950. 

MOHLER,  John  B.  (1) 

Venango    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    406    W.    1st    St.,    Oil 
City. 
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MONTEITH,  William  J.   (2) 

103  Schuyler  Hall,  Harrisbuvg. 
MORGRET,  Charles  H.  (8) 

1402  Justine  St.,  Pittsburg  4. 
MORROW,  Donald  G.  (1) 

603  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  2. 

MULDOON,  John  F.,  Ph.D.  M.P.H. 

8510  Ridgemont  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  37. 
NACHMANSON,  Harold  (2) 

1115  13th  Ave.,  Altoona. 
NAPIER,  Charles  S. 

Royer-Greaves   School   f/t  Blind,   Staff   Cottage, 

S.  Valley  Rd.,  Paoli. 
*NORMAN,  Gladys  K.  (8) 

113  Roberta  Ave.,  Collingdale. 
O'HARA,  Richard  M.  (2) 

4400  Centre  Ave.,  Apt.  IC,  Pittsburgh. 
OLIVER,  Mrs.  L.  Stauffer  (5) 

Box    183,    Rose   Valley,    Moylan,    Delaware    Co., 

Media. 
O'NEILL,  Irene  M.  (4) 

Wilkes-Barre     Br.,     PAB,     35     E.     Union     St., 

Wilkes-Barre. 
PEABODY,  Mrs.  Delores  (4) 

4733   Centre   Ave.,   Apt.   2E,    Pittsburgh,    15213. 
PEABODY,  Ralph  L.   (4) 

Dept.  of  Spec.  Educ.  &  Rehab.,  Univ.   of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh,  15213. 
PORTER,  Mrs.  Ann  Henry  (3) 

2568  Beverly  Dr.,  Washington. 
PRICE,  Leroy  (1) 

P.  O.  Box  537,  Williamsport,  17704. 
*PUGH,  Nance  (1) 

Tri-County  Br.,  PAB,  2336  N.  Third  St.y  Harris- 
burg. 
RAFFAELE,  Frank  D.  (1) 

Lawrence   Co.   Br.,   PAB,   319   N.   Jefferson   St., 

New  Castle. 
REID,  Dr.  L.  Leon  (4) 

1017  C.  L.,  Univ.  of  Pittsburg,  Pittsburgh  13. 
RILLEY,  Thomas,  Right  Reverend  Msgr.  (1) 

1706  Summer  St.,  Philadelphia. 
ROBERTS,  Mrs.  J.  F.   (5) 

642  Willow  Grove  Ave.,  Glenside. 
♦RODERICK,  James  E.  (1) 

Blair    Centre    B.,    PAB,    1912-14    8th    Ave.,    Al- 
toona. 

ROTH,  Sister  Sue  (1) 

Consultant,    Services     f/t     Blind     &     Partially 
Sighted,  196  Woodbine  Ave.,  Narberth. 

RUSLANDER,  S.  Leo  (6) 

5301  Fairoaks  St.,  Pittsburgh  17. 

SCROBE,  Livia  (3) 

1330  Derry  St.,  Rear,  Harrisburg. 

SMITH,  Charles  C.  (1) 

Montgomery  Co.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  704  W.  Mar- 
shall St.,  Norristown. 

SMYTH,  Raymond,  Jr.   (1) 

33  Woodcroft  Rd.,  Havertown. 

STRASSMAN,  J.,  M.  D.  (2) 
1113  12th  Ave.,  Altoona. 

STYMIEST,  Mrs.  Ruth  A.  (1) 

Bucks    Co.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    171    S.    Main    St., 
Doylestown. 

SUSMAN,  Mrs.  Milton  (2) 

5819  Ferree  St.,  Pittsburgh  17. 

TREXLER,  Shirley  Ann  (5) 

1121  Spruce  St.,  Apt.  7,  Philadelphia  7. 

UFFELMAN,  Kathleen 

R.  D.  5,  McMichael  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  15205. 

ULSHAFER,  Mrs.  Gertrude  (1) 

Exec.   Secty.,   PAB,  2843   N.   Front  St.,  Harris- 
burg, 17110. 

VAN  ORMER,  Miss  J.  H.  (2) 

4628  Bayard  St.,  Apt.  308,  Pittsburgh,  15213. 


WAGNER,  Viola  V.   (1) 

St.    Off.    f/t    Blind,    Dept.    of    Public    Welfare, 

300  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22. 
WALSH,  Thomas  M.  (3) 

308  S.  Blakely  St.,  Dunmore. 
WARD,  G.  Ernest  (1) 

Lehigh    Co.    Assn.    f/t   Blind,    614   N.    13th    St., 

Allentown. 
WARD,  Robert  C.   (1) 

3926  Feidler  Rd.,  Erie,  16506. 
WARAKOMSKI,  Edward  C.  (2) 

206  Meadowerest,  Trucksville,  18708. 
WATERSTRADT,  Robert  (2) 

2500  Broadway,  Hatboro. 
WEBBER.  Russell  O.  (1) 

650  S.  Highland  Ave.,  Merion  Station. 
WIEGLE,  Mrs.  Frieda  L. 

Ill  Old  Lancaster  Rd.,  Bala-Cynwyd. 
WOOD,  Norman  P. 

R.  D.  3,  Slippery  Rock,  16057. 
*YODER,  Norman  M.  Ph.  D.  (1) 

260  St.  Johns  Dr.,  Camp  Hill. 
ZERR,  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  (3) 

845  Church  Rd.,  Springfield. 


RHODE  ISLAND  (6) 

CHERLIN,  Mary  J.  (3) 

271  Potters  Ave.,  Providence  5. 
GROSSMAN,  Evelyn  M.  (3) 

197  Whittier  Ave.,  Providence  9. 
D'ANDREA,  Edward  Lynan  (1) 

R.   I.   Div.    of   Services,    One   Washington   Ave., 

Providence. 
HOLLOWAY,  Mrs.  Ethel  (3) 

87  11th  St.,  Providence. 
McDonald,  Edward  H. 

150  Evergreen  St.,  Providence. 
WORDEN,  Mrs.  Helen  W.  (1) 

19  Moses  Brown  St.,  Providence. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  (6) 

CROFT,  Rev.  A.  D.  (1) 

Pres.,    Assn.    o/t    Blind    of    S.     C,    1501    Con- 
federate   Ave.,     P.     O.     Box     2,     Columbia. 

HOPE,  Mrs.  Iris  Gibson 

2010  Heyward  St.,  Columbia. 

KOESTER,  Thomas  F.  Jr.  (1) 
41  Pitt  St.,  Charleston. 

PAGE,  Dessie  (8) 

Area  Trade  School,  Denmark. 

PLEMMONS,  Helen  M.  (3) 

603  S.  Beltline  Blvd.,  Columbia. 

SCARBOROUGH,  Dorothy  C. 
1932  Dalloz  Rd.,  Columbia. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  (8) 

AM  AN,  Delbert  K.  (3) 

929  S.  Second  St.,  Aberdeen,  57401. 

AUCH,  Arnold  (2) 

Service   t/t   Blind,   804   N.   Euclid  Ave.,   Pierre. 
*  HANSON,  Howard  H.  (1) 

417  W.  2nd  St.,  Pierre. 
HUTTON,  Mrs.  Harry  (2) 

Service  t/t  Blind,  804  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Pierre. 
HYDE,  Charles  Lee  (1) 

P.  O.  Box  36,  Pierre,  57501. 
ILLIG,  Dr.  Karl  M. 

423  S.  Pierre  St.,  Pierre. 

MOODIE,  John 

Homestake  Mining  Co.,  Lead. 
SIMONSON,  Rev.  Sterling  H.  (5) 

Exec.  Dir.  Amer.  Lutheran  Church,  P.  O.  Box 

713,  Sioux  Falls. 
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TENNESSEE  (54) 

*ADORANTE,  Mrs.  Amy  M.  (3) 

205  Delwood  PL,  Apt.  6,  Chattanooga. 
*ALFORD,  Milton  (2) 

Dept.     Public     Welfare,     Div.     f/t     Blind,     706 

McCallie  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  37403. 
ALPER,  Charles  (1) 

Colyer  Dr.,  Chattanooga. 
*ARMSTRONG,  Martha  (6) 

600  Sunset  Rd.,  Lookout  Mountain. 
*ASHLEY,  Mrs.  J.  T.  (6) 

210  W.  Newberry  St.,  Chattanooga. 
BOUNDS,  Dr.  George  W.  Jr.  (6) 

1211  21st  Ave.,  S.  Nashville. 
BOYD,  Mrs.  Robert  (1) 

Gibson    Co.   Dept.    of   Public   Welfare,    Box   235, 

Trenton. 
BRANDON,  Mason  (1) 

Box  156,  Woodbury. 
CAMPBELL  &  PATTERSON,  Drs. 

600  W.  Main  Ave.,  Knoxville. 

CAMPBELL,  Ernest  E.   (4) 

1414  Laurel  Ave.,  Apt.  8,  Knoxville. 
EASLEY,  Mrs.  Norma 

Carroll  Co.  Welfare  Dept.,  Huntington. 
*FERRELL,  William  J. 

Supv.,    Rehab.    Services    f/t    Blind,    125    McCall 

St.,  Nashville  11. 
FILDERMAN,  Dr.  Irving  P. 

63  S.  Main  Bldg.,  Memphis. 
*FORD,  Dr.  A.  C.  (6) 

9025  Belvoir  Ave.,  Chattanooga. 
*FROST,  Hon.  Chester  (6) 

200  Woodbury,  Chattanooga,  37415. 
GRAY,  Charley  (2) 

323  Walnut  St.,  Chattanooga. 
HAMILTON,  Ralph  S.,  M.  D.  (4) 

914  Exchange  Bldg.,  Memphis. 
*HARTON,  Mrs.  Mary  E.   (3) 

Route  5,  Jackson. 
*HENNESSEE,  Linda  R. 

2300  Elmendorf  St.,  Chattanooga. 
ISLEY,  Edgar  L. 

3240  Clover  St.,  Kingsport. 
JENKINS,  Caroline  (2) 

Workshop  f/t  Blind,  346  St.  Paul  St.,  Memphis. 
LAWRENCE,  Dr.  G.  Allen  (6) 

637  Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Nashville. 
LOEB,  Henry  (2) 

Pres.,     Loeb     Laundry-Cleaners,     282     Madison 

Ave.,  Memphis. 
LONG,  L.  W    (2) 

Dir.,    Workshop    f/t    Blind,    346    St.    Paul    St., 

Memphis. 
McCORMACK,  James  V.  (3) 

107  39th  Ave.,  N.,  Nashville. 
McKEE,  Dr.  Thomas  P.  (8) 

207  E.  Watauga  Ave.,  Johnson  City  2. 
McKNIGHT,  Bob  (2) 

426  St.  Paul,  Memphis. 

MacLEOD,  Earle  H.  (8) 

1908  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville  5. 

*MENUSKIN,  Annie  (6) 

P.  O.  Box  535,  Chattanooga. 

MILBURN,  Glen  (2) 
Route  3,  Limestone. 

*MILLER,  Harry 

Ft.  Wood  Apts.,  Chattanooga. 

MOORE,  James  V.  (2) 

Counselor,  Rehab,  f/t  Blind,  29  S.   Pauline  St., 
Memphis. 

*MORRIS.  Mrs.  Maynie  Bess  (6) 
Obion. 


MURPHY,  T.  Velmer  (2) 

Dist.    Supvr.    of    W.    Tenn.    Services    f/    Blind, 

29  S.  Pauline  St.,  Memphis. 
NATHAN,  Louis  (1) 

Main  at  Market,  Jackson. 
NICKS.  Roy  S. 

410  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Nashville,  37219. 
OGLESBY,  Claude,  M.  D.  (1) 

910  Madison  Ave.,  Memphis. 
*ORRELL,  F.  W.  (6) 

5209  Alabama  Ave.,  Chattanooga. 
*PATTEN,  Z.  Cartter  (6) 

406  N.  Palisades  Dr.,  Signal  Mountain. 
*PICKERING,  Eddie  (6) 

Boaz  St.,  Athens. 
POTTS,  Dr.  J.  Manning  (3) 

1908  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville. 
*RIDGWAY,  Gladys  (3) 

508  Houston  St.,  Chattanooga. 
ROBERTS,  William  H.,  M.  D.  (5) 

2400  Mitchell  St.,  Humboldt. 
ROGERS,  Charles  (2) 

Asst.   Mgr.,   Workshop   f/t  Blind,   346   St.   Paul 

St.,  Memphis. 
SALOMONE,  Gregory  J.,  D.D.S. 

400  Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Knoxville. 
SCOTT,  Prentice  L. 

407  S.  Main  St.,  Lexington. 
*SISKIN,  A.  Mose  (6) 

1214  E.  Dallas  Rd.,  Chattanooga. 
*SISKIN,  Garrison  (6) 

639  Battery  PL,  Chattanooga. 
SMITH,  Dr.  Henry  Carroll  (6) 

637  Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Nashville. 
WARRICK,  James  C.  (3) 

3659  Kearney  Ave.,  Memphis. 
WEAVER,  Grady 

808  Elm  St.,  Elizabethton. 
WESTOVER,  Grover  W.,  Jr.  (2) 

Blind    Services    Sec,    Dept.    of   Public    Welfare, 

214  Crook  Bldg.,  Jackson. 
WILLIAMS,  John  W.,  Jr.   (2) 

65  N.  Belvedere,  Memphis. 
WILSON,  John  (8) 

207  E.  Watauga  Ave.,  Johnson  City. 


TEXAS  (26) 

BOWMAN,  B.  H.   (1) 

Lighthouse     f/t     Blind,     2229     E.     Yandell,     El 

Paso,  79903. 
COUNTS,  David  (3) 

4210  Ave.  G,  Austin,  78751. 
FOSTER,  William  H.  (2) 

1417  Loop  323,  Tyler. 
GREENE,  Randolph  H.  (2)  .    „     , 

St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    3810    29th    St.,    Lubbock, 

79410. 
LADE,  Mrs.  Lucie  D. 

Exec.   Dir.,  Dallas  Services   for   Blind  Children, 

3802  Cole  Ave.,  Dallas  4. 
LANE,  George  D.  (4) 

1604  Wethersfield  Rd.,  Austin,  78703. 

LAWSON,  Billy  E.  (2) 
566  M&M  Bldg.,  Houston. 

NUMSEN,  George,  Jr.   (9) 

Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,  3530  W.  Dallas,  P.  O.  Box 

13435,  Houston. 
PETERSON,  Peter  J.  (2) 

4818  Edith,  Corpus  Christi. 
*RANKIN,  Mrs.  Sammie  K.  (3) 

700  S.  15th  St.,  Waco. 
RILEY,  Richard  R. 

1630  S.  Brownlee,  Rm.  205,  Corpus  Christi. 
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KISLEY,  Bui-t  L.  (1) 

St.     Com.     f/t     Blind,     316     Sam    Houston     St., 

Austin. 
ROBERTSON,  Frank  (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Texas    Lions    League    for    Crippled 

Children,  Box  247,  Kerrville. 
*ROUGAGNAC,  Mrs.  Geraldine  (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Houston-Harris   Co.   Lighthouse   f/t 

Blind,  3530  W.  Dallas,  Houston. 

ROWSER,  Mrs.  Edwin 

3102  Princeton  St.,  Midland,  79702. 
tSANDERFER,  W.  W.  (1) 

3530  W.  Dallas,  Houston  19. 
SMITH,  Cecil  R.  (2) 

213  Lexington   Bldg.,    109  Lexington   Ave.,   San 

Antonio,  78205. 
SPARKMAN.  Lloyd  (1) 

Dir.    of    Soc.    Services,    Dallas    Co.    Assn.     f/t 

Blind,  4306  Capitol  Ave.,  Dallas  4. 
*TAYLOR,  Reginald  (6) 

P.  O.  Box  342,  Columbus. 
'THOMPSON,  Asher  (6) 

P.  O.  Drawer  1710,  Lubbock. 
TIPPS,  A.  B.  (2) 

4304  Bellvue  Ave.,  Austin,  78756. 
TYLER,  Eugene  (2) 

St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  1809  N.  Congress,  Austin. 
WEBB,  Lillian  J.   (3) 

Supv.,   Home  Teachers   &   Home   Industries,   St. 

Com.  f/t  Blind,  1809  N.  Congress,  Austin  1. 
WEBB,  Mrs.  Pat  (3) 

1526  Hicks  Ave.,  San  Antonio. 
WEBER.  Mrs.  Charles  O.,  Sr.  (1) 

Dir.,    Travis    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    2101    S.    Lamar, 

Austin  13 

YOUNG,  Mrs.  Julia  (2) 

2007  Keonig  Lane,  Austin,  78756. 


UTAH  (10) 

ANDERSON,  Jesse  (5) 

Mg.    Ed.,    Publications   f/t   Blind,    Soc.    f/t    Aid 

o/t    Sightless,    1164    21st   St.,    Ogden. 
BLASCH,  Bruce  B.  (9) 

309  E.  1st  S.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
*CARTER,  Grover  T. 

2966  Hartford  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
CRUSER,  Lynn  (3) 

Div.    of    Rehab.    Services    f/t    Visually    Handi- 
capped, 309  E.  1st  S.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
*PERRY,  Donald  W.   (1) 

5936  S.  3rd  E.,  Murray. 
SCHUURMAN,  Dirk,  Jr.   (2) 

1145  S.  10  W.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
SMITH,  Marvin  E.  (2) 

1665  Atkin  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
STEELE,  Imogene  (2) 

2538  E.  3020  S.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
WHITTIER,  Mrs.  Doris  (5) 

1471  E.  17th  S.,  Salt  Lake  City,  84105. 
*YEAMAN,  Jack  M.  (1) 

Utah    Com.    f/t    Blind,    309    E.    First    S.,    Salt 

Lake  City  11. 


VERMONT  (2) 

*COLE,  Virginia  (1) 

Upper  North  St.,  Montpelier. 
LYON,  Margaret  C.  (3) 
Main  St.,  Williston. 


VIRGINIA  (56) 

ARMISTEAD,  Mason  H.   (4) 
b614  Selby  PI.,  Norfolk. 


BARONE,  C.  Samuel  (4) 

S.    Roanoke,   Apt.   Village,    3758   Southway  Dr., 

S.W.,  Apt.  71,  Roanoke. 
BATES,  Harry  D.  (2) 

Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Park- 
wood  Ave.,  Richmond. 
*BRANHAM,  Irene  E.  (3) 

618  Sparrow  Rd.,  Chesapeake,  23519. 
*BRAY,  Robert  S.  (5) 

R.  F.  D.  2,  Herndon. 
BROOKS,  Maurice  (9) 

4921  Seminary  Rd.,  Apt.  222,  Alexandria. 
BRYCE,  William  F.,  M.  D.   (1) 

Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Richmond,  23219. 
BURRUSS,  F.  A.  (1) 

Field  Supv.,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped, 

3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond. 
COLE,  Gladys  (3) 

405  Washington  St.,  Lynchburg. 
COPPAGE,  William  T.  (1) 

Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Park- 
wood  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 

DAVIS,  Audrey  A.  (2) 

Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Park- 
wood  Ave.,  Richmond. 
*DELBRIDGE,  Joseph  Billy  (1) 

2614  W.  Gary  St.,  Richmond  20. 
DENT,  Frances  B.  (2) 

P.  O.  Box  2043,  Roanoke. 
DIAMOND,  Isabella  S.  (5) 

422  Underbill  PI.,  Alexandria. 
DUVALL,  Edward,  Jr.   (2) 

2809  N.  Underwood  St.,  Arlington. 
ENGLISH,  William  H.  (4) 

Va.  School  f/t  Blind,  Staunton. 
EPPS,  Mrs.  Helen  (2) 

1111  N.  26th  St.,  Richmond. 

FIORINO,  John  (2) 

1011  Faye  St.,  Richmond. 
GIANNINI,  William  J. 

Chief,  Blind  Therapy,   Kecoughtan   Sta.,   Hamp- 
ton, 23367. 
HAGLE,  Alfred  D.  (5) 

2608  Ridge  Road  Dr.,  Alexandria. 
HART.  Frank  B.  (2) 

3115  Griffin  Ave.,  Richmond,  23222. 
HOLLINGSWORTH,  Stephen  P. 

713  N.  Edison  St.,  Arlington. 
HUNT,  Joseph  (1) 

109  N.  George  Mason  Dr.,  Arlington  3. 
*INGRAM,  Eleanor  M.   (1) 

117  N.  Crenshaw  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 

*JACOBSON,  Jake  (6) 

414  New  Kirn  Bldg.,  Portsmouth. 
*JACOBSON,  Mrs.  Jake  (6) 

302  Lake  Circle  Dr.,  Portsmouth. 
JOYNER,  Gordon  (2) 

3212  Rosewood  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 

fKING,  Benny  E.  (2) 

914  Floyd  Ave.,  Richmond. 
KING,  William  K.  (2) 

P.  O.  Box  2,  Alexandria. 
KORB,  Alfred  (9) 

Gunston  Hall  Rd.,  Lorton. 

MAJER,  Mrs.  Jane  (8) 

8  S.  Sheppard  St.,  Richmond,  23221. 

MARVEL,  Vernon  E.   (5) 
917  Floyd,  Richmond  20. 

McGLAMERY,  Andrew  M.  (2) 

8806  Michaux  Lane,  Richmond,  23229. 

MECREDY,  Mrs.  Evelyn  K.   (3) 
2429  Jefferson  St.,  S.W.,  Roanoke. 

MICHAEL,  Thomas  C.  (2) 
1607  Grove  Ave.,  Richmond. 
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PADRICK,  Ella  H.   (3) 

Route  1,  Giles  Co.,  Newport,  24128. 
fPEAY,  Edward  M.  (2) 

113  E.  Del  Ray  Ave.,  Alexandria. 
REEDY,  Corbett  (1) 

Rt.  2,  Box  256-D,  Charlottesville. 
ROEBUCK,  R.  Everette  (4) 

Box  1013,  Roanoke,  24005. 
ROILGEN,  Felix  P.  (8) 

3043  Manning  St., Alexandria. 
SAUNDERS,  Leroy  F.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  259,  Charlottesville. 
*SCOTT,  Hugh  A.   (2) 

5113  Forest  Hill  Ave.,  Richmond. 
SESSIONS,  Eddie  (2) 

1624  Sheldon  Dr.,  Alexandria. 
SEWARD,  Henry  C.  (2) 

Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Park- 
wood  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 
SMITH,  J.  Morrison  (2) 

4523  Crest  Lane,  McLean. 
SPRINGER,  William  A.  (9) 

3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 
STALNAKER,  Wade  O.  (2) 

9523  Newhall  Rd.,  Richmond  29. 
THURSTON,  Edward  W.,  Jr.,  (3) 

309  W.  Beverley  St.,  Staunton. 
*TRANT.  Mr.  Carroll  S.  (6) 

1280  N.  Lynnview  Rd.,  Virginia  Beach,  23454. 
WALLACE,  Sarah  V.  (3) 

3315  Coryell  Lane,  Alexandria. 
WARD,  G.  A.   (1) 

3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21. 
WARD,  Roy  J.  (3) 

Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Park- 
wood  Ave.,  Richmond. 
*WATTS,  Lucian  Louis  (1) 

P.  O.  Box  5393,  Richmond  20. 
WHEAT,  James  C.  Jr.  (1) 

%    J.    C.   Wheat   &   Company,    P.    O.    Box    1357, 

Richmond  11. 
WIGGINS,  Joseph  Horace  (2) 

1029  Ridge  Top  Rd.,  Richmond,  23229. 
WRIGHT,  Keith  C.  (2) 

9209  Holbrook  Dr.,  Richmond  29. 


WASHINGTON  (13) 

BERHOW,  Byron  (4) 

P.  O.  Box  1865,  Vancouver. 
BRAKEL,  Mrs.  Valerie  (1) 

3411  S.  Alaska  St.,  Seattle,  98118. 
CROWLEY,  Genevieve  (2) 

Voc.     Rehab.     Counselor,     4700    35th    Ave.,     S., 

Seattle,  98118. 
ELMER,  Rudolph  (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Seattle    Lighthouse    f/t    Blind,    131 

Elliott,  W.,  Seattle. 
FRIES,  Emil  B.  (7) 

Piano  Hospital  &  Training  Center,  2606  E.  7th, 

Vancouver. 
*GREW,  Mrs.  Marion  H.  (4) 

Tocoma     Pub.    Schools     Program    f/t    Visually 

Handicapped,  2304  Bridgeport  Way  Rd.,  Tacoma 

66. 
*HALE,  Fuller  R.  (6) 

2457  4th  St.,  W.,  Seattle. 
HOPPES,  Frank  (1) 

Wash.  Training  Center  f/t  Blind,  3411   Alaska, 

Seattle. 
MARTINEAU,  Mrs.  Norma  (4) 

Howard    Elementary    School.     1709    State    His- 
torical  Rd.,  Tacoma. 
OLSSEN,  Mrs.  Alice  (3) 

4408  S.  Ferdinand  St.,  Seattle  18. 


SADLER,  Arnold  (4) 

5250  Rainier  Ave.,  Seattle  18. 
SCOTT,  Mrs.  Winifred  (3) 

515  4th  Ave.,  W.,  Apt.  1,  Seattle,  98119. 
VANBUSKIRK,  A.  C.  (2) 

6853  19th  Ave.,  N.E.,  Seattle  15. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  (6) 

ASHWORTH,  E.  M.  (2) 

1602  Loudon  Heights  Rd.,  Charleston,  25341. 
BRADY,  Jack  W.  (1) 

Schools  f/t  Deaf  &  Blind,  Romney. 
CLARK,  Terrence  R.  (9) 

Moboiity   Instr.,    W.    Va.    Rehab.    Center,    Insti- 
tute. 
ELIKAN,  Ethel  Clare  (1) 

737  Market  St.,  Wheeling. 
O'CONNOR,  Murray  (2) 

101  13th  St.,  Parkersburg. 
tRILEY,  John  G.   (2) 

655%  W.  Main  St..  Clarksburg. 


WISCONSIN  <11) 

DEBLAEY,  Adrian  (2) 

306  N.  Owen  Dr.,  Madison,  53705. 
DUMBLETON,  Philip  J.  (2) 

2647  N.  Maryland  Ave.,  Milwaukee  11. 
FRYDA,  Paul  A.  (1) 

3320  W.  Vliet  St.,  Milwaukee  8. 
GRAVES,  Mrs.  Sue  (7) 

5017  Starker  Ave.,  Madison,  53716. 
HALDIMAN,  Gordon  (2) 

2385  N.  Lake  Dr.,  Milwaukee,  53211. 
HIRSCH,  Claude  W.  (2) 

Genl.  Mgr.,  Industries  f/t  Blind,  3320  W.  Vliet 

St..  Milwaukee  8. 
KUMMEROW,  Andrew  H.  (3) 

3018  N.  Murray  Ave..  Milwaukee  11. 
tLESSNE,  Robert  L.  (9) 

2239  Woodview  Ct.,  Madison. 
LOKEN,  Lester  (2) 

619  Barstow  St.,  Eau  Claire. 
MIRON,  Omar  L.  (2) 

Box  336,  Green  Bay. 
RISTOW,  Gloria  (3) 

2385  N.  Lake  Dr.,  Milwaukee  11. 


WYOMING  (3) 

ECKHARDT,  John 

Route  2,  Box  1340.  Cheyenne. 
GRABER,  Arnold  (3) 

126  N.  Iowa.  Casper. 
*SHUMWAY.  H.  Smith  (1) 

3012  Thomes.  Cheyenne. 


CANADA  (92) 

ALLEN.  C.  R.  K.   (4) 

Supt.,   Halifax   School    f/t   Blind,    5722   Univer- 
sity Ave.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

ARMSTRONG.  Stewart  E.  (4) 

Supt..  Ontario  School  f/t  Blind,  Brantford.  Ont. 
"BAKER,  Col.  E.  A.  (1) 

CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

BELLINGER,  B.  R.  (1) 

Mgr.,  Catering  Dept.,  CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
BOCIAN,  M.  (4) 

78  Glenvale  Blvd.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

*BOWER.  Philip  C.  (1) 

284  Grafton  St.,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 
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BRAULT.  Alma  (3) 

36  Lawrence  St.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
BROWN,  E.  G.  (5) 

CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

BROWN,  W.  J. 

CNIB,  12010  Jasper  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

CARLTON,  M.  J.  (2) 

Dir.,    Adjustment    Training,    CNIB,    1929    Bay- 
view  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

CARROLL,  Leo  (1) 

697  Colborne  St.,  Brantford  Ont. 
CARUK,  J.  E.  (1) 

Public    Relations,    CNIB,    1929    Bayview    Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
CASEY,  Muriel  (3) 

119  Cambridge  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
CHERNIAWSKY,  T.  N.  (2) 

CNIB,  12010  Jasper  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
CLEMENTS,  Jack  (1) 

CNIB,  303  York  St.,  Sudbury,  Ont. 
CORLESS,  Peter  (1) 

Field  Secy.,  CNIB,  169  Borden  Ave.,  N..  Kitch- 
ener, Ont. 
COTE,  Yvonne  (1) 

Supv.,    Social    &    Welfare    Services,    Que.    Div., 

CNIB,  1425  Crescent  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 
COWAN,  Louise  (3) 

Supv.,    Home    Teaching    for    Ont.,    CNIB,    1929 

Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
CROMBIE,  Mrs.  Jean  (3) 

Home  Teacher,   Que.   Div.,   CNIB,   Apt.   3,   4560 

St.  Catherine  St.,  W.,  Montreal,  Que. 
CYPIHOT,  Jeanne  (4) 

3779  Maplewood  Ave.,  Montreal  26,  Que. 
DAWSON,  Miss  Christena  (3) 

CNIB,    1291/2    Hunter    St.,    W.,    Peterborough, 

Ont. 
DOYAN,  Paul  (7) 

5433    Avenue    Brodear,    Notre-Dame    de    Grace, 

Montreal  28,  Que. 
DUPUIS,  Miss  M.  F.  (1) 

Supv.,  Eye  Service,  CNIB,    1929   Bayview   Ave., 

Toronto,  Ont. 
*EDMONDSON,  Stanley  D.   (1) 

12010  Jasper  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
ESSENBERG,  H.  E.  (2) 

2305  Adelaide  St.,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
*EVANS,  Stanley  J.  (1) 

1031  Portage  Ave.,  Winnepeg,  Man. 
FARTHING,  Joan  (3) 

53  Southvale  Dr.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
FERGUSON,  Donald  R.  (1) 

Asst.   Field   Secy..    CNIB,   8    Essa    Rd.,    Barrie, 

Ont. 
*FLINN,  Frank  H.  (1) 

172  Almon  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
GUILLEMETTE,  Father  J.  L.  (1) 

Dir.,     Societe    Amicale    des    Avegles,     4651     St. 

Denis,  Montreal,  Que. 

HAMILTON,  N.  R.  (2) 

2550  Broad  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 

HARRISON,  Joy 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 

HATTON,  David  (1) 

Field  Secy.,  CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto 
17,  Ont. 

HENNINGHAUSEN,  Miss  S.  J.  (1) 

63  Maxwell  Ave.,  Apt.  42,  Toronto  7,  Ont. 

HENRY,  H.  W.  (1) 

Field  Secy.,  CNIB,  230  Strabane  Ave.,  Windsor, 
Ont. 

HEUSER,  Alex  Peter  (2) 

27  Sansome  Ave.,  Winnepeg,  Man. 

HILL,  R.  J.  (1) 

Asst.  Supt.,  Maritime  Div.,  CNIB,  6126  Almon 
St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 


HOUSTON,  Dorothy  A.  (1) 

Registrar,   CNIB,   1929   Bayview   Ave.,   Toronto 

17,  Ont. 
HUNTER,  I.  L.  (1) 

2202  Valley  Dr.,  Ottawa  8,  Ont. 
JOHNSTON,  J.  D.  (1) 

Exec.   Off.,   CNIB,   1929  Bayview   Ave.,   Toronto 

17,  Ont. 
JONES.  Miss  K.  (3) 

1260  Memorial  Blvd.,  E.,  Calgary,  Alta. 

JONES,  W.  L.  (6) 

Field  Secy.,   CNIB,   118  Highfield  St.,  Moncton, 

N.  B. 
KEAGEY,  Joan  (3) 

Supv.,    Welfare    Service   for    Ont.,    CNIB,    1929 

Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
KNECHTEL,  Max  U.  (1) 

Field    Secy.,     CNIB,     211     Queenston     St.,     St. 

Catherines,  Ont. 
LAND,  Harry  W.  (3) 

Industrial    Placement    Off.,    CNIB,     1929    Bay- 
view  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
LAURIER,  Father  Wilfrid  (1) 

Dir.,  Louis  Braille  Inst.,  1255  Beauregard  Ave., 

Jacques-Cartier,  Chambly,  Que. 
LAWSON,  W.  K.  (1) 

Field  Secy.,   CNIB,   1686   Main   St.,   W.,   Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 
LEMARQUAND,  J.  M.   (1) 

609  Boughton  St.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
*LEWIS,  Joseph  (1) 

350  E.  36th  Ave.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

LUOMA,  W.  (1) 

1260  Memorial  Blvd.,  E.,  Calgary,  Alta. 

MACKINNON,  Miss  A.  (3) 

Home  Teacher,  CNIB,  6126  Almon  St.,  Halifax, 

N.  S. 
MacNAUGHTON,  J.  A.  (1) 

Field    Secy.,    CNIB,    406    -    16th    Ave.,    N.    W., 

Calgary,  Alta. 
McCALLUM,  D.  L  (1) 

Asst.  Field  Secy.,  CNIB,  466  Union  St.,  Kings- 
ton, Ont. 
McCLINTOCK,  L.  A.  (1) 

Supv.,    Field    Services,    Que.    Div.,    CNIB,    1425 

Crescent  St.,  Montreal  25,  Que. 
McPHERSON,  Jack  M.  (6) 

1031  Portage  Ave.,  Winnipeg  10,  Man. 
*MAGILL,  Arthur  N.  (1) 

Mgr.   Dir.,   CNIB,    1929   Bayview   Ave.,   Toronto 

17,  Ont. 
*MARGISON,  Merton  (1) 

1660  Manawagonish  Rd.,  Lancaster,  N.  B. 

MARTIN,  Mrs.  Margaret  (3) 

Home    Teacher,    CNIB,     1929      Bayview     Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
MAXWELL,  A.  H.  (1) 

1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
MAYNE,  William  M.  (1) 

252  Dunforest  Ave.,  Willowdale,  Ont. 

MEILLEUR,  Mrs.  A.  R.  (1) 

Secy.,    Societe  Amicale  des   Aveugles,    4651    St. 
Denis,  Montreal,  Que. 

MEILLEUR,  Henri  A.  (1) 

Dir.     Admin.,    Societe    Amicale     des    Aveugles, 
4651  St.  Denis,  Montreal,  Que. 

*MILTON,  W.  E.  (1) 

Supt.,     CNIB,    Que.     Div.,     1425     Crescent     St., 
Montreal,  Que. 

*MUNN,  Mrs.  D.  J.  (6) 

238  Scarborough  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alta. 

*MUNN,  Rev.  Daniel  J.  (6) 

238  Scarborough  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alta. 

MURDOCK,  W.  L.  (1) 

Asst.    Field   Secy.,    CNIB,    96    Ridout    St.,    Lon- 
don, Ont. 
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NEAL,  George  P.  (1) 

Exec.    Secy.,    Canadian    Council    f/t    Blind,    96 

Ridout  St.,  S.,  London,  Ont. 
NICOL,  J.  R.  (3) 

Social     Services,     CNIB,     1929     Bayview     Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
O'NEILL,  Paul  (1) 

Dir.,  Pub.  Relations,  CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave., 

Toronto  17.  Ont. 
PADDEN,  K.  (1) 

Field     Secy.,     CNIB,     I291/2      Hunter     St.,     W., 

Petersborough,  Ont. 
PATRICK,  Geo.  (1) 

Field  Secy.,  CNIB,  102  Pitt  St.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
PHILPOTT,  Emily  (3) 

Home  Teacher,  CNIB,  8  Essa  Rd.,  Barrie,  Ont. 
PHILPOTT,  Ernest  (1) 

Asst.    Field    Secy.,    CNIB,    1686    Main    St.,    W., 

Hamilton,  Ont. 
*PURSE,  Ross  C.  (1) 

CNIB,  350  E.  36th  Ave.,  Vancouver  15,  B.  C. 
*ROBINSON,  Capt.  M.  C.  (1) 

Nat'l  Dir.   for  W.   Canada,   CNIB,   350   E.   36th 

St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
ROBITAILLE,  Robert  (7) 

Music    Trans.    Specialist,    1425    Crescent    Ave., 

Montreal,  Que. 
RUDOLPH,  R.  V. 

CNIB,  316  4th  Ave.,  N.,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
RUSK,  J.  J.  (1) 

Supv.,  CNIB,  Sask.  Div.,  2550  Broad  St.  Regina, 

Sask. 
RUSSELL,  H.  (2) 

1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
SAUNDERS,  Dr.  S.  S.  (4) 

Dir.,  Voc.  Guidance,  CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
SIMPSON,  Mrs.  E.  C.  S.  (7) 

Natl.    Music    Consultant,    CNIB.    1929    Bayview 

Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
SMITH,  J.  C.  (1) 

Treas.,  CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17, 

Ont. 
SPARKS,  A.  W.  (1) 

Supv.  Field  Services,  CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
STANLEY,  W.  (1) 

Ont.  Field  Services,  CNIB.  1929  Bayview  Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 


*STOREY,  Robert  L.  (1) 

1  Military  Rd.,  St.  John's,  Nfld. 
STRONG,  Douglas  (1) 

Natl.    Dir.,    Ind.    Stands    &    Cafetering,    CNIB, 

1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
THOMPSON,  Isabel  M.   (3) 

Home    Teacher,    CNIB.    169    Borden    Ave..    N., 

Kitchener,  Ont. 
TIMMINS,  P.  I.  (1) 

Field   Secy.,    CNIB,    466    Union    St.,    W.,    King- 
ston, Ont. 
TREMBLAY,  Fernande  (3) 

Supv.,  Home  Teacher.  CNIB,  1425  Crescent  St., 

Montreal.  Ont. 
TREVELYAN,  T.  W.  (6) 

Reg.,  Dir.,  CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto 

17,  Ont. 
UMEHARA,  Millie  (3) 

Home    Teacher,     CNIB,     1929      Bayview     Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
WARKENTIN,  Miss  E.  (3) 

1260  Memorial  Blvd.,  E.,  Calgary,  Alta. 
WHEELER.  E.  F.  (1) 

Field  Secy.,  CNIB,  83  Britannia  Ave.,  London. 

Ont. 

ISRAEL  (1) 

ADLER,  Mrs.  Helen 
%    Dr.    Eric   Libon,   Kaplan   Hospital,   Weizman 
Institute,  Rehovot. 


LIBYA  (1) 

*JAHODA,  Milton  (1) 

%  UNTAB,  P.  O.  Box  358,  Tripoli. 


MEXICO  (1) 

COVO,  Ruth  (1) 

Guanajuato  232,  Mexico  7,  D.  F. 


PERU  (1) 

SAENZ,  Dr.  Louis  N.  (1) 

Hospital  de  Policia,  Apartado  1424,  Lima. 


DONATING  SERVICE  CLUBS,  AND  SPONSORING, 
SUSTAINING,  PATRON  AND  BENEFACTOR  AGENCIES 

1965 


Adult  Blind  Home  and  Association  for  the  Blind,  3289  Grove  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  80211 

Alabama  State  Department  of  Education,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

American  Federation  of  Catholic  Workers  for  the  Blind,  67  W.  Division  St.,  Chicago 
10,  111. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West  l6th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
40206 

Anthonian  Hall,  Inc.,  101  Green  Ave.,  Brooklyn  38,  N.  Y. 

Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  Associated  Blind,  Inc.,  147  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10011 

Blind  Association  of  Central  Ohio,  1393  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Blind  Industrial  Workers  Association  of  New  York  State,  Inc.,   1072  Bergen  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11216 

Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Inc.,  295  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Calif. 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  and  Children's  Aid  Society,  285   Schermerhorn 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11217 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto   17,  Ont., 
Canada 

The  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  191  Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chester  County  Branch,  PAB,  71  S.  First  Ave.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Christian  Record  Braille  Foundation,  Inc.,  4444  S.  52nd  St.,  Lincoln  6,  Nebr. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  1958  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 
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Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  2021  14th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009 

Dallas  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  4306  Capitol  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas 

Foundation  for  the  Junior  Blind,  5300  Angeles  Vista  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90043 

Genesee  Federation  of  the  Blind,  Inc.,  618  Garland  St.,  Flint,  Michigan  48503 

Greater  Pittsburgh  Guild  for  the  Blind,  5231  Centre  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15232 

Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  11  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

Industries  for  the  Blind,  3320  W.  Vliet  St.,  Milwaukee  8,  Wis. 

Industries  for  the  Blind  of  New  York  State,  Inc.,  1 14  Old  Country  Rd.,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 

Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  1880  Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.Y. 

Keith  Jennison  Books,  575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind,  221st  St.  &  Paulding  Ave.,  Bronx  69,  N.  Y. 

Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Division  for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  4065, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Massachusettts  Association  for  the  Adult  Blind,  41  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind,  Monsey,  N  .Y. 

Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  1401  Ash  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48208 

Miami  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  601  S.W.  8th  Ave.,  Miami,  Florida 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind,  1936  Lyndale  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mississippi  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  528  N.  State  St.,  Box  1669,  Jackson, 
Miss.  39205 

National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  88  St.  Stephen  St.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  1120  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  16  E.  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10016 

New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1100  Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
07102 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  HIE.  59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

North  Dakota  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  P.  O.  Box  BB,  University  Sta., 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  2843  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  175  N.  Beacon  St.,  Watertown  72,  Mass. 

Personnel  Research  Center,  1604  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phoenix  Center  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  3100  E.  Roosevelt  St.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85008 

Pilot  Dogs,  Inc.,  625  W.  Town  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio  43222 

Portsmouth  Lions  Club,  314  Lake  Circle  Dr.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  215  E.  58th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Rhode  Island  Association  for  the  Blind,  1058  Broad  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.  02905 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Box  375,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Services  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  309  E.  First  S.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Social  Center  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  208  Seneca  St.,  Seattle  1,  Wash. 

The  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind,  1819  Canton  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio  43624 

Tri-County  Branch,  PAB,  2336  N.  Third  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Vermont  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Division  for  the  Blind,  128  State  St.,  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt. 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond 
21,  Va. 

Volunteer  Services  for  the  Blind,  332  S.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

Washington  Society  for  the  Blind,  1913  Eye  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

West  Virginia  Department  of  Welfare,  State  Office  Bldg.  No.  3,  Charleston  5,  W.  Va. 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind  Children,  Bayard  at  Bellefield  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh 13,  Pa. 


OFFICERS,  BOARD  MEMBERS,  ASSOCIATION 
REPRESENTATIVES,  AND  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 

1965-1966 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D.,  Harrisburg,  Pa President 

Louis  H    Rives,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C President-Elect 

Howard  H.  Hanson,  Pierre,  S.  D ,.... Secretary 

Harold  Richterman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y Treasurer 

Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Ph.D Immediate  Past-President 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman,  Philadelphia,  Pa Board  Member 

George  Werntz,  Jr,  Morristown,  N.  J    Board  Member 

Alvin  V.  Zeiset,  Washington,  D.  C Executive  Secretary 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Term  Expires  1966 

Cleo  B.  Dolan,  Cleveland,  Ohio  Donald  W.  Perry,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

W.  E.  Milton,  Montreal,  Que.  George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Term  Expires  1967 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Herbert  R.  Brown,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Russell  C.  Williams,  Washington,  D.C. 

Term  Expires  1968 
Donald  Blasch,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Wesley  D.  Sprague,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Gordon  L.  Joyner,  Richmond,  Va. 

Legislative  Advisor:     Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Louis  Vieceli,  Carbondale,  111. 


INTEREST  GROUP  OFFICERS* 


Group 

Chairman 

Secretary 

Program  Reprensentative 

1 

Oscar  Freidensohn 

Donald  W.  Reed 

Oscar  Friedensohn 

2 

Herbert  R.  Brown 

None  Reported 

Carl  Johnson 

3 

Bruce  McKenzie 

Ruth  Williams 

Roy  J.  Ward 

4 

Alton  G.  Kloss,  Ed.D. 

None  Reported 

Herbert  Wolfe 

5 

Mrs.  Florence  Grannis 

Jesse  Anderson 

Dale  C.  Recker,  D.D. 

6 

Fuller  R.  Hale 

None  Reported 

Maurice  Case,  Ed.D. 

7 

Mrs.  Sue  Graves 

Margaret  Butow 

Mrs.  Sue  Graves 

8 

(No  meeting) 

9 

Loyal  E.  Apple 

Robert  H.  Whitstock 

Edward  McDonald 

*See  page  49  for  identification  of  interest  groups. 
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ASSOCIATION  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  COMMITTEES 

MEMBERS  OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  WORLD  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  WELFARE 

OF  THE  BLIND 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper;  Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D. 

AAWB  AWARDS  COMMITTEE 

Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 

Past-President  Members  Association  Members 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper;  Jake  Jacobson  Joseph  Kohn;  Henry  C.  Seward 

AAWB-AAIB  BRAILLE  AUTHORITY 
(Appointed  jointly  by  Presidents  of  AAWB  and  AAIB) 

Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Maxine  B.  Dorf,  Co-Chairman; 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary-Treasurer 

EDITORIAL  BOARD 

Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D.,  Chairman;  Isabella  S.  Diamond,  Editor;  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman; 

Robert  S.  Bray;  Marjorie  S.  Hooper;  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.; 

Douglas   C.    MacFarland,   Ph.D.;    Daniel   O'Connor, 

Robert  Remer,  C.  Warren  Bledsoe,  Consultants 

ETHICS  COMMITTEE 
(Elected  by  the  Membership  of  the  Association) 

William  O.  McGill,  Chairman;  McAllister  C.  Upshaw,  Secretary; 
William  E.  Ferrell;  Britt  L.  Green;   Arthui;  L.  Voorhees 

COMMITTEE   ON   CERTIFICATION   OF   HOME   TEACHERS 

Donald  Blasch,  Chairman;  Louise  Cowan;    Thomas  Gilmartin; 

Alvin  H,  Roberts;  Roy  J.  Ward 

Sophy  L.  Forward,  Consultant 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Irvin  P.  Schloss,  Chairman;  Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  Advisor;  M.  Robert  Barnett; 

Robert  S.  Bray;  Cleo  B.  Dolan;  Robert  C.  Goodpasture;  Harry  Hays; 

Lee  A.  Iverson;  J.  Arthur  Johnson;  George  E.  Keane;  Roy  Kumpe; 

Walter  R.  Lee,  Jr.;  William  O.  McGill;  David  Mendelson;  John  F.  Mungovan; 

Claude  C.  Tynar;  Arthur  L.  Voorhees;  Russell  C.  Williams;  J.  M.  Woolly; 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  LL.D.,  Consultant 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 
Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman;  Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Ph.D. 
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NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 


Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D.,  President 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Commissioner,  Office  for  the  Blind 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


We  are  once  more  assembled  in  annual 
convention,  and  during  the  course  of  these 
sessions,  we  propose  to  examine  our  place  in 
the  sighted  world  around  us.  To  some  ex- 
tent, the  place  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  has  been  put  to  a 
severe  test  because  of  the  events  of  the  past 
year.  But,  because  of  those  events,  I  believe 
the  strength  and  temper  of  the  Association  has 
been   vastly  improved. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  this  improvement 
has  not  been  because  of  my  administration,  but 
rather  because,  under  trying  circumstances, 
during  the  course  of  which  our  Executive 
Secretary  left,  I  had  the  unflinching  loyalty 
of  the  staff  in  our  national  office  namely,  Miss 
Diamond,  Mrs.  Hudspeth  and  Miss  Hughes, 
together  with  the  unfailing  support  and  assist- 
ance of  my  own  secretary,  Mrs.  Solomon,  who 
did  much  to  help  out  well  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  within  the  framework  of  our  own  agency. 
This  kind  of  loyalty,  not  only  from  these 
people,  but  from  the  officers  and  Board  of 
Directors,  made  it  possible  for  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  to  come 
through  a  test  of  fire  and  survive. 

Under  the  direction  of  our  National  Mem- 
bership Chairman,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman,  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  we  have  a  paid  mem- 
bership of  1,739.  This  includes  individual  as 
well  as  agency  memberships,  but  I  believe  that 
for  a  good  many  years  this  represents  a  high 
mark  in  our  membership  enrollment.  Here 
again,  Mrs.  Bauman  would  be  the  first  to  say 
that  the  accomplishment  was  not  hers  alone, 
but  came  from  the  support  of  members 
throughout  the  country  who  answered  our  ap- 
peal to  assist  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  AAWB 


into  a  strong  leadership  roll.  This  appeal  was 
answered.    The  results  are  self-evident. 

There  is  no  point  in  dwelling  on  the  past 
events  of  this  year,  for  most  of  you  are  com- 
pletely familiar  with  them.  The  important 
factor  is  we  are  here,  and  our  challenge  for 
this  meeting  is  to  realistically  examine  our- 
selves through  the  eyes  of  the  sighted  world 
around  us.  Let  me  therefore  turn  for  a  few 
moments  to  these  issues.  I  am  not  a  phil- 
osopher; therefore,  I  cannot  philosophize.  I 
am  but  a  practitioner  of  the  practical,  and  in 
this  light  I  should  like  to  raise  a  few  frank 
issues   for  your  consideration. 

In  today's  mad  scramble  for  the  available 
public  appropriated  dollar  and  the  privately 
solicited  dollar,  we  are  engaged  in  a  battle 
royal.  This  is  true  not  only  of  work  for  the 
blind,  but  in  many  other  areas  of  agency  and 
association  activity.  Historically,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  charting  new  basic  pro- 
grams to  better  serve  the  blind  and  visually 
impaired,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  of  the 
world.  In  my  opinion,  despite  the  problems 
of  fiscal  support,  competition  from  other  asso- 
ciations, and  problems  of  national  structure, 
you  and  I  cannot  afford  to  see  the  AAWB  as- 
sume any  other  role  than  that  of  leadership. 

To  this  end,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  private  foundations,  and  others, 
have  seen  fit  to  support  us  financially  in  an 
effort  to  gain  certain  objectives  which,  if  at- 
tained, would  better  serve  the  blind  and  visu- 
ally handicapped  community.  You  and  I 
know  what  some  of  these  gains  are.  You 
and  I  know  that  some  of  these  goals  were  not 
achieved.     Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  what 
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we  have  done  and  frankly  admit  what  we  have 
not  done.  The  library  catalog  program  has 
moved  steadily  forward,  and  is  now  in  use 
throughout  the  country.  New  editions  to  it 
are  being  produced  at  regular  intervals.  You 
are  now  in  possession  of  BLINDNESS  1966,  and 
in  my  judgment  it  is  the  best  of  the  three  edi- 
tions thus  far  produced.  The  quality  of  this 
work  is  such  that  we  have  been  asked  by 
library  systems  throughout  the  country  and 
outside  of  the  country  to  reprint  Volume  I, 
and  to  issue  a  set  of  three  for  reference  pur- 
poses. 

I  suspect  that  many  of  our  members  accept 
this  volume,  place  it  on  the  shelf  of  their  per- 
sonal library,  and  have  not  as  yet  taken  the 
time  to  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  To  you 
who  are  engaged  in  professional  services  to 
the  blind,  I  commend  this  to  you  as  some  of 
the  best  professional  writing  yet  produced. 
Needless  to  say,  plans  for  this  volume  for 
1967  are  well  under  way,  and  it  remains  for 
the  Editorial  Board  and  staff  to  begin  this 
work  in  earnest. 

Many  of  you  have  already  received  the 
booklet  produced  in  cooperation  with  the  As- 
sociation of  Computer  Machinery,  relating  to 
the  selection  and  training  of  blind  persons  for 
the  computer  program  occupation.  A  mark  of 
confidence  in  the  professional  skill,  knowl- 
edge and  resources  of  the  Association  and  its 
members  was  the  invitation  to  cooperate  and 
to  share  in  the  publication  and  distribution 
of  this  volume.  Other  volumes  of  similar  im- 
port to  services  for  the  blind  will  be  forth- 
coming through  our  national  office. 

You  may  well  ask,  just  what  does  this  have 
to  do  with  the  theme  of  our  convention?  It 
has  everything  to  do  with  it.  These  are  the 
products  of  our  joint  efforts  which  focus  the 
attention  of  the  sighted  world  on  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
These  should  be  the  beacons  which  encourage 
each  of  us  to  "sell"  memberships  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. These  are  the  indispensable  reasons 
why  anyone  who  is  engaged  in  public  or  pri- 
vate agency  work  serving  the  blind,  or  who 
has  an  interest  in  the  problems  of  visual  im- 
pairment, cannot  afford  to  be  without  a  mem- 
bership in  AAWB. 

As  an  aside,  we  attempted  during  the  past 
year  to  interest  individual  Lions  Clubs  in  sev- 


eral nearby  states  to  take  out  memberships  and 
to  begin  building  a  library  within  their  club 
which  would  be  useful  to  its  members.  While 
this  campaign  has  not  been  an  overwhelming 
success,  it  has  produced  sufficient  indication 
that  if  we  can  follow  through  with  it  next 
year  and  in  succeeding  years,  a  great  number 
of  clubs  can  be  attracted  to  support  us.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
several  clubs  holding  membership  have  author- 
ized their  members  to  attend  this  convention 
to  get  a  better  insight  into  the  activities,  the 
programs  and  the  philosophies  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. I  hope  they  are  here.  I  hope  they 
participate,  and  above  all,  I  hope  they  find 
their  investment  in  a  membership  worthwhile. 

I  indicated  to  you  that  it  was  not  only 
necessary  to  report  that  which  we  had  done 
with  a  degree  of  success,  but  that  which  we 
failed  to  do  during  the  course  of  the  past 
year.  First  and  foremost,  we  failed  to  get  a 
satisfactory  replacement  in  the  office  of  the 
Executive  Secretary.  However,  we  now  have 
a  number  of  worthwhile  applications  which  I 
propose  to  submit  to  the  incoming  Board  and 
officers. 

Secondly,  under  the  terms  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Training  Grant,  we  did  not  com- 
plete our  work  in  producing  film  strips,  lec- 
ture or  syllabi,  and  other  materials  which 
might  be  used  as  teaching  aids  in  schools  of 
medicine,  schools  of  social  work,  schools  of 
nursing,  and  in  other  educational  settings. 
However,  this  aspect  of  the  project  is  not 
totally  lost.  Some  work  has  been  done  on  it, 
but  without  national  staff,  we  simply  could 
not  complete  the  effort. 

Third,  we  did  not  secure  any  gifts  from 
private  foundations.  Here  again,  time  and 
staff  did  not  permit  the  necessary  effort  to 
accomplish  these  objectives.  These  are  not 
submitted  as  excuses;  the  preceding  statements 
are  simple  confessions  of  failure  to  accomplish. 

We  did,  however,  see  two  regional  meetings 
take  place,  the  first  in  December,  1965,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Con- 
ference of  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  which  was  the  second  of 
its  kind  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  Upwards 
of  150  individuals  from  four  states  partici- 
pated in  a  one-day  general  session  and  work- 
shop program.     Was  this  meeting  successful? 


PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 


I  can  only  submit  that  a  committee  is  alteady 
hard  at  work  programming  the  third  annual 
regional  meeting  of  that  Conference. 

Under  the  auspices  of  our  national  office,  a 
regional  meeting  was  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia 
last  May  embracing  nine  southeastern  states. 
Here  again,  the  attendance  approached  the 
150  mark.  In  cooperation  with  the  Georgia 
Rehabilitation  Agency,  Miss  Phyllis  Francis 
and  Mrs.  Lee  Johnston  (our  consultants  on 
that  project),  produced  a  three-day  conference 
which  inspired  new  membership,  but  above  all, 
brought  to  bear  on  services  for  the  blind  some 
of  the  best  talent  availble  from  around  the 
country.  A  report  of  this  meeting  is  now  in 
the  process  of  preparation. 

Where  then  do  we  find  the  future  path  of 
our  Association.^  It  seems  to  me  that  in  work 
for  the  blind  there  are  three  possible  choices, 
and  these  choices  apply  to  our  Association  as 
well  as  to  other  associations  and  public  and 
private  agencies: 

1.  For  each  of  us  to  go  our  own  way,  beat 
our  own  drums,  criticize  each  other,  and  hope 
that  there  is  sufficient  intrinsic  strength  to 
survive. 

2.  Failing  in  that  strength,  for  each  of  us 
to  quietly  pass  from  the  scene  and,  with  that 
passing,  to  pull  down  the  cornerstones  and 
foundations  on  which  services  for  the  blind 
during  the  past  century  have  been  built. 

3.  To  say  to  the  sighted  world  and  all 
comers  that  in  work  for  the  blind  there  is 
unity,  and  that  we  cannot  survive  with  a  house 
divided. 

To  this  end,  I  suggest  it  is  high  time  that 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors for  the  Blind  frankly  and  freely  be- 


gin exploratory  talks  in  respect  to  merger. 
Some  conversations  have  already  taken  place. 
Unfortunately,  tradition,  jealousy  of  a  posi- 
tion, and  allegedly  different  objectives  have 
precluded  much  progress.  However,  we  are  at 
crossroads  in  which  these  conversations  must 
continue,  for  how  can  we  honestly  say  that  our 
objectives  differ.  Are  we  not  both  concerned 
with  the  blind  and  visually  impaired  indi- 
vidual? Services  today  range  from  the  pre- 
school blind  child  to  the  adult  and  the  older 
American  classification.  Where  does  the  work 
of  one  Association  stop  and  the  other  begin? 
Why  in  work  for  the  blind  do  we  steer  away 
from  helping  the  whole  man,  when  blindness 
or  visual  impairment  is  the  common  denomi- 
nator. I  repeat  that,  in  the  press  of  seeking 
funds  for  survival,  two  associations  cannot 
continue  along  the  paths  we  have  traveled.  I 
believe  our  interests  are  sufficiently  outlined 
that  we  can  merge,  and  should  merge.  With 
this  kind  of  strength  we  can  speak  with  an 
authoritative  voice  on  legislation,  we  can  out- 
line authoritatively  programs  and  services  to 
meet  the  needs.  Separately  we  speak  in 
whispers,  and  can  ofifer  very  little. 

My  friends,  in  closing  my  year  as  your 
President,  I  bequeath  to  the  incoming  officers 
and  members  of  your  Board  of  Directors  many 
problems.  I  bequeath  no  firm  solutions.  I 
bequeath  them  some  guidelines,  and  some 
minimal  accomplishments,  but  I  pledge  to  you 
and  to  them  my  undying  support  and  my  un- 
dying interest  in  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
this  Association.  Whatever  we  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  again  has  not  been  of  my  mak- 
ing, but  lies  at  the  doorstep  of  a  loyal  staff,  the 
officers,  the  Board  of  Directors,  our  member- 
ship  and   our   friends. 


MINUTES  OF  1966  CONVENTION 
AND  REGIONAL  WORKSHOPS 


MINUTES  OF  1966  CONVENTION 


The  40th  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  began 
registering  its  members  at  2:00  p.m.  July  24, 
1966.  That  evening  a  reception  was  held 
honoring  President  Norman  M.  Yoder. 

The  Opening  Session  was  held  Monday 
morning,  July  25,  beginning  with  warm  wel- 
comes from  dignitaries  within  the  community 
and  state.  It  was  followed  by  President 
Yoder's  Presidential  Address  which  might  be 
entitled  "State  of  the  Association".  Dr.  Yoder 
brought  the  Association  membership  up-to-date 
concerning  the  Association's  activities  during 
the  previous  year.  He  has  acted  as  Executive 
Secretary  for  the  past  six  or  seven  months  fol- 
lowing the  resignation  of  Mr.  Al  Zeizet. 

George  Magers,  Chairman  of  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee  reported  on  the  slate  of 
officers  selected  by  the  Committee. 

Theme  for  this  year's  Convention  was  "In- 
sight from  the  Outside"  and  was  to  be  key- 
noted  by  Mr.  Wilbur  Cohen,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  however,  he  could  not  be  present 
due  to  an  emergency  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Joseph  Hunt,  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Program  Services,  VRA,  HEW,  read  Mr. 
Cohens'  message  to  the  membership. 

The  first  interest  group  meetings  were  held 
during  the  hour  and  one-half  following  lunch. 
Individual  groups  meet  frequently  through- 
out the  Convention  to  discuss  problems  con- 
cerning their  respective  endeavors. 

The  First  Business  Session  was  scheduled 
during  the  last  half  of  the  afternoon  when 
action  was  taken  on  reports  of  the  follow- 
ing committees:  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  Re- 
port of  Ethics  Committee,  Report  of  Legislative 
Committee.  All  reports  were  accepted  with 
the  proviso  that  they  become  a  permanent  part 
of  the  Association's  records.  Additionally,  at 
this  session,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Structure    and    Regionalization,    presenting    a 


number  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  as  previously  circulated  to  the  mem- 
bership by  mail,  was  adopted,  with  the  further 
proviso  that  the  incoming  President  also  ap- 
point such  a  Committee  for  the  1966-1967 
year.  (See  pages  47-56  for  the  CONSTITU- 
TION AND  By-Laws,  as  now  amended.) 

The  First  General  Session  began  at  9:00 
A.M.,  July  26th,  and  was  addressed  to  the  sub- 
ject "Deaf-Blind".  This  meeting  was  chaired 
by  the  able  Joseph  Hunt  with  the  following 
panelists  participating  in  a  discussion  of  prob- 
lems and  services  to  and  for  the  Deaf-Blind: 
Louis  J.  Bettica,  Dr.  Herbert  Rusalem,  John 
Boyer,  Miss  Annette  B.  Dinsmore,  Robert  J. 
Smithdas,  Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Harry  J. 
Spar. 

The  Second  Business  session  of  the  Con- 
vention was  convened  by  President  Yoder  at 
10:35  a.m.  The  order  of  business  was  to 
elect  the  oflficers  to  their  respective  terms  of 
office.  The  report  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee was  again  read  placing  the  following 
names  in  nomination:  A.  N.  Magill  (Canada), 
President-Elect;  Howard  H.  Hanson  (South 
Dakota),  Corporate  Secretary;  Harold  Rich- 
terman  (New  York),  Treasurer;  Board  Mem- 
bers— Marjorie  S.  Hooper  (Kentucky);  Lila 
Lampkin  (Arkansas);  I.  N.  Miller  (Illinois); 
Ross  C.  Purse  (Far  Western  Canada).  The 
president  called  for  nominations  from  the 
floor  for  each  office  individually.  No  further 
nominations  were  made  for  the  offices  of 
President-Elect,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  and 
respective  motions  were  made  and  carried  de- 
claring these  candidates  elected.  The  Presi- 
dent then  called  for  nominations  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Board  Members  for  a  term  of  three 
year.  Robert  H.  Whitstock  was  nominated 
for  this  office.  A  secret  ballot  was  taken  and 
the  following  individuals  were  elected:  Lila 
Lampkin,  I.  N.  Miller,  Ross  C.  Purse  and 
Robert  H.  Whitstock.     Reports  of  the  AAWB- 


MINUTES  OF    1966  CONVENTION 


AAIB  Braille  Authority,  Home  Teacher  Cer- 
tification Committee,  Necrology  Committee  and 
Resolutions  Committee  were  made  at  this 
Session. 

The  Third  General  Session  featured  the 
topic  "Hard  Sciences",  chaired  by  George 
Mallinson  and  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  George  L. 
Haller. 

The  program  was  climaxed  with  the  Awards 
Banquet.  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wood,  retired  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  was  presented 
with  the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Award  and 
Scroll.  Mr.  Howard  N.  Liechty,  Editor  of 
the  Matilda  Ziegler  magazine,  received  the 
Alfred  Allen  Award.  A  special  commemora- 
tive award  honoring  the  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  was  presented  to 
Louis  J.  Bettica.  John  Breen  of  Coca  Cola 
Co.  was  honored  with  an  award  for  his  fine 
support  of  this  and  past  AAWB  Conventions. 

Wednesday's  session  received  "A  Report  on 
Accreditation  in  Work  for  the  Blind",  by 
Arthur  L.  Brandon.  This  was  followed  by  a 
panel   discussion   on   Welfare  and   Rehabilita- 


tion and  Education  with  Joel  Cohen,  Edwin 
H.  Yourman,  Irvin  Schloss  and  Oscar  Fried- 
ensohn   as  panelists. 

The  Final  Session  of  the  Convention  was 
concerned  with  "The  Role  of  the  Blind  Per- 
son in  a  Sighted  Society"  and  "Society — Its 
Challenge  for  the  Future".  Dr.  Yvonne 
Agazarian  and  Dr.  Donald  Kent  presented 
most  provocative  papers  to  give  all  in  attend- 
ance items  to  consider  on  their  way  home. 

President  Yoder  officially  transferred  the 
Gavel  to  President-Elect  Louis  Rives  as  a  sign 
of  his  installation.  President  Rives  expressed 
his  desire  to  give  leadership  to  the  Association 
and  requested  that  all  members  enthusiastically 
report  AAWB  in  their  activities.  He  then  ad- 
journed the  40th  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  until 
July  9-14,  1967,  Deauville  Hotel,  Miami 
Beach,   Florida. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Howard  H.  Hanson 
Corporate  Secretary 


REPORT  OF  AAWB  DELAWARE  VALLEY  CONFERENCE 
DECEMBER  3,  1965 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


The  Delaware  Valley  Conference  of  AAWB 
(so  named  following  the  first  meeting  on 
December  4,  1964)  held  its  second  conference 
with  about   150  persons   in   attendance. 

Excellent  general  interest  programs  were 
presented  in  the  morning  general  session  with 
Dr.  Norman  Yoder  ably  substituting  for  Dr. 
Arthur  Brandon  who  had  been  scheduled  to 
discuss  the  "COMSTAC  Report",  and  Mr. 
Irvin  Schloss  talking  about  "Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Amendments."  As  the  luncheon 
speaker,  Dr.  Yoder  discussed  AAWB  plans  for 
the  future. 

In  the  afternoon,  three  special  group  pro- 
grams were  presented.  In  one  meeting,  es- 
pecially designed  for  volunteers,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Boyer,  Dean  of  Temple  University  Law  School, 


spoke  on  "Board  Members  and  Theii  Respon- 
sibilities." He  discussed  sound  board  structure, 
the  importance  of  having  board  members  un- 
derstand their  legal  accountability  for  the 
actions  of  employed  staff,  and  the  relationship 
of  the  COMSTAC  report.  In  this  same  inter- 
est group.  Dr.  E.  H.  Riddle  talked  about 
"Communication  through  Sound  and  Touch." 
He  pointed  out  the  recent  growth  of  volun- 
teer organizations  which  record,  especially  serv- 
ing students,  and  told  of  the  many  very  spe- 
cialized services,  including  recording  in  many 
languages. 

An  interest  group  concerned  with  special 
education  was  addressed  by  Miss  Josephine 
Taylor,  Director  of  Educational  Services  for 
the    New    Jersey    State    Commission    for    the 
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Blind.  Her  report  stressed  the  importance,  for 
the  client,  of  having  one  agency  responsible 
for  furnishing  and  coordinating  all  needed 
services  from  infancy  through  adulthood.  In 
this  same  meeting,  Mrs.  Jean  Robitscher,  Na- 
tional Aid  to  the  Visually  Handicapped,  ex- 
plained the  activities  of  the  volunteer  group 
which  she  has  been  influential  in  founding 
and  which  types  large  print  material. 


In  a  third  interest  group  meeting,  Mr.  Her- 
man Shrutt,  Assistant  Regional  Director  of 
Federal  Civil  Service  in  Philadelphia,  dis- 
cussed "Equality  of  Opportunity  under  Civil 
Service."  He  showed  that  over  the  years 
many  of  the  restrictions,  originally  written  into 
Civil  Service  procedures,  have  been  removed 
and  engaged  in  a  lively  discussion  with  the 
group  concerning  further  moves  in  this  direc- 
tion. 


REPORT  OF  AAWB  REGIONAL  MEETING  —  MAY  9-11,  1966 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


Some  125  participants  from  the  nine  south- 
eastern states  (Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Virginia)  partici- 
pated in  a  very  successful  Conference  held  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  May  9-11,  1966.  This  Con- 
ference (the  third  in  a  series)  was  supported, 
in  part,  by  a  Training  Grant  from  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration    (HEW). 

Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  Commissioner,  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration,  made  the 
opening  address  and  her  talk  was  directed  to 
the  theme  of  the  meeting:  "Total  Rehabilita- 
tion— a  New  Look  at  Evaluation,  Diagnosis 
and  Complete  Services"  (as  a  result  of  the 
1965  Amendments  to  the  VRA  Act). 

Part  I  was  devoted  to  "New  Legislative 
Authority  and  the  Impact  on  State  Programs." 


Part  II  was  entitled  "Rehabilitation"  and  was 
broken  down  into  eleven  different  fields :  Medi- 
cal, Home  Teaching,  Psychological  Evaluation, 
Psychiatric  Evaluation,  Social  and  Vocational 
Evaluation,  Workshops,  Competitive  Employ- 
ment, Placement,  Employer  Role,  The  Vending 
Stand  Program  and  its  Future  Development, 
and  Medicare.  Part  III  covered  "Cooperation 
berween  Public  and  Voluntary  Agencies  —  the 
Use  of  Volunteers"  (for  example.  Lions  Club 
of  Georgia  and  The  Red  Cross). 

Copies  of  the  Report  and  Miss  Switzer's 
talk  were  sent  to  all  AAWB  Agency  members, 
all  Counsellor  and  Home  Teacher  members 
and  those  who  attended  the  Conference. 

There  is  a  small  supply  of  both  at  the 
AAWB  office  in  Washington,  which  will  be 
sent  upon  request  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 


REPORTS  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  TREASURER 

AND 
STANDING  AND  CONVENTION  COMMITTEES 

ETC. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D.,  President,  AAWB 

Commissioner,  Oflfice  for  the  Blind 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


To  the  membership  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  I  present  the 
following  summary  of  the  activities  of  your 
Board  of  Directors  from  the  Convention  held 
in  Denver  July,  1965  to  and  including  the 
Convention  held  in  Pittsburgh  July,  1966. 
Without  detailing  the  specific  actions  by  the 
Board  necessary  to  operate  the  routine  activi- 
ties of  the  AAWB,  I  shall  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  major  actions  taken  in  order  that 
this  report  may  serve  as  a  point  of  reference 
for  future  activities. 

In  our  National  Office  operations,  the  Board 
of  Directors  considered  and  approved  a  set  of 
statements  and  policies  concerning  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Exectuive  Secretary  and  sub- 
ordinate office  staff.  While  these  recom- 
mendations were  adopted  in  principle,  they 
are  to  be  finalized  at  the  Board  Meeting  to 
be  announced  for  the  fall  of  1966. 

During  the  course  of  the  current  year  under 
discussion,  the  Board  agreed  that  the  Associa- 
tion should  live  on  its  annual  income  and  that 
the  practice  of  borrowing  ahead  on  member- 
ship payment  should  cease.  Thus,  at  the  end 
of  1965,  the  Association  attempted  to  budget 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  lived  on  the  calendar 
income  rather  than  future  resources.  To  this 
end,  new  ventures  in  membership  under- 
writing were  undertaken.  These  included  the 
interesting   of    ophthalmologists,    optometrists, 


Lions  Clubs,  and  other  groups  that  are  con- 
cerned with  sight  conservation  and/or  serving 
the  blind  to  become  an  individual  or  an 
agency  member.  At  the  July,  1965  Board 
Meeting,  Mary  K.  Bauman  presented  a  check 
for  $100  to  stimulate  new  and  additional 
memberships  in  the  organization. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  the  Board 
of  Directors,  in  concert  with  the  Executive 
Committee,  recommended  the  termination  of 
Mr.  Zeiset's  tenure  as  Executive  Secretary  and 
as  a  result  of  that  action  in  December  a  con- 
tinuing search  for  a  replacement  was  under- 
taken. In  July,  1966,  a  file  of  five  applicants 
was  submitted  to  the  incoming  President  and 
Executive  Committee  for  consideration.  Im- 
mediately after  that  submittal,  Sidney  B.  Cohen 
was  named  by  the  Committee  to  succeed  Mr. 
Alvin  Zeiset. 

Other  activities  during  the  course  of  the 
year  included   : 

A.  The  establishment  of  a  broad-base  com- 
mittee in  cooperation  with  AAIB,  relative  to 
the  activities  and  expansion  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  Braille  Authority. 

B.  A  committee  on  fiscal  matters  and  struc- 
ture. 

C.  The  incorporation  of  the  Editorial  Board 
into  the  structure  as  a  standing  committee. 

D.  Continuing  consideration  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  AAWB  and  its  two  delegates  on 


COMMITTEE  REPORTS 


the  American  Delegation  to  the  World  Coun-  H.  Conventions  beyond   1967   and  1968. 

cil  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  In   summary,   the   Board   of   Directors   con- 

E.  Firm  policies  on  a  revised  dues  structure  ducted  the  business  of  the  Association  in  an 
to  be  presented  to  the  membership  in  the  effective  manner  and,  despite  the  problems  of 
July  Convention,   1966.  jj^j^^^  National  Office  staffing,  it  appears  that 

F.  Specific  plans  in  respect  to  regional  meet-         ....  ,  .  i       .  i       i  • 

,     ,  ,         ,         ,  the  Association  made  strides  in  membership, 

ings   and   the   conduct  thereof. 

G.  The  adoption  of  standards  and  guide-  '"^  reorganization  of  its  financing,  in  future 
lines  for  future  Host  Committees  of  AAWB  funding,  in  the  maintenance  and  giving  out 
conventions.  of  the  teaching  grant  responsibilities. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

Harold  Richterman,  Chairman 

Director,  Rehabilitation  Services,  Industrial  Home 

for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

AUDIT 

ROTVALD  H.   THOMAS 

c'ehtified  public  account.ant 
Washington,  D.  C. 

July  14,  1966 
American  Asosciation  of  Workers 

for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
1511  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005 

Gentlemen : 

I  have  examined  the  books  and  records  of  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  for  the  period  of  six  months  ended  June  30,  1966  and  have  prepared  the  following: 
Statement  of  Net  Assets  and  Fund  Balances 
Statement  of  Revenue 
Statement  of  Expenditures 

The  records  of  the  Association  are  kept  on  a  cash  basis,  therefore  no  liabilities  were  recorded 
for  future  costs  involved  in  servicing  life  memberships  and  no  inventory  was  taken  of  materials 
on  hand.  My  examination  was  made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards, 
with  the  exception  above,  and  accordingly  included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such 
other  auditing  procedures  as  I  considered  necessary  in   the  circumstances. 

In  my  opinion,  the  accompanying  financial  statements  present  fairly  the  financial  position 
of  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  at  June  30,  1966,  and  the  results  of 
its  operations  for  the  year  then  ended,  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  prin- 
ciples applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ronald  H.  Thomas 
RHTrjra 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

STATEMENT  OF  NET   ASSETS   AND   FUND   BALANCES 

JUNE  30,  1966 

ASSETS 

Cash  on  Hand  $      250.00 

Cash  in  Union  Trust  Company  — • 

Checking  Account   22,514.91 

Cash  in  Savings  Accounts  — 

Republic  Savings  &  Loan   Association   ?l8,921.4l'^' 

Home  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association  4,670.72**        13,592.13 


Total  Cash  $36,357.04 

OTHER  ASSETS 

Office  Furniture  and  Equipment  —  At  Estimated 

Market  Value  $1,500.00 


Three  Unissued  Distinguished  Sei 
Medals    (Shotweli)    

:vice  Award 

181.50 

1,681.50 

Total  Other  Assets  

TOTAL  ASSETS  

$38,038.54 

LESS: 

Employees  Payroll  Taxes  Withheld   

Overpayments  to  be  refunded 

$      303.86 
6.50 

310.36 

TOTAL  NET  ASSETS  

$37,728.18 

AAWB 

Project 

$  6,594.62 
17,788.89 
14,597.84 

Honorary 
Membership 

FUND  BALANCES 

Total 

Balance  January   1,   1966   

Revenue  per  Schedule  A  

....$22,144.69 
—  20,607.35 

$100.00 
10.00 

$28,839.31 
38,396.24 

Expenditures  per  Schedule  B  

Reduction  of  Valuation  of 

Office  Furniture  and 

Equipment   Account    

....  11,657.68 
,._.     3,241.85 

26,265.52 
3,241.85 

TOTAL  FUND  BALANCES  

....$27,852.51 

$  9,785.67 

$  90.00 

$37,728.18 

NOTES 

*  The  Association  has  reserved  $8,000  for  expenses  involved  in  maintaining  life 
memberships. 

**  The  Association  has  reserved  $4,000  for  expenses  involved  in  granting  Distin- 
guished Service  "Shotweli"  Awards. 

This  Statement  was  prepared  on  a  cash  basis. 
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SCHEDULE  A 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 
STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES 

FOR  PERIOD  OF  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1966 


AAWB  and  PROJECT  AAWB 

Salaries     $  3,627.29 

Travel    805.04 

Rent  960.00 

Postage  &  Mailing  426.31 

Office  Supplies   322.25 

Payroll  Taxes  and  Insurance  181.96 

Telephone    117.39 

Total  AAWB  and  Project  $  6,440.24 

PROJECT  —  only 

Teaching  materials   

Consultation    

Commissioned  Writing  

Editorial  Board  

Total  Project  —  only  

AAWB  —  only 

Proceedings    $  1,468.06 

New  Outlook  Subscriptions  1,441.55 

Convention    1,006.85 

Printing  478.13 

Audit   Fee  306.00 

Braille  Duplication  150.02 

Equipment  Lease  82.75 

Board  &  Committee  Meetings  65.24 

Card  Catalog  50.26 

Miscellaneous  168.58 

Total  AAWB  —  only  $  5,217.44 

HONORARY  MEMBERSHIP  

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  $11,657.68 


Honorary 

Project 

Membership 

Total 

$  5,745.96 

$  9,373.25 

2,868.63 

3,673.67 

1,500.00 

2,460.00 

231.70 

658.01 

221.78 

544.03 

210.30 

392.26 

274.66 

392.05 

$11,053.03 

$17,493.27 

$  1,869.81 

$  1,869.81 

775.00 

775.00 

550.00 

550.00 

350.00 

350.00 

$  3,544.81 

$  3,544.81 

$  1,468.06 

1,441.55 

1,006.85 

478.13 

306.00 

150.02 

82.75 

65.24 

50.26 

168.58 

$  5,217.44 

$ 
$" 

10.00 

10.00 

$14,597.84 

10.00 

$26,265.52 

This  Statement  was  prepared  on  a  cash  basis. 
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SCHEDULE  B 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

STATEMENT  OF  REVENUES 
FOR  PERIOD  OF  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1966 

AAWB  Revenue 
Memberships 

Annual  $7,550.00 

Agency  7,225.00 

Life  150.00 

Student  40.00 

Total  Memberships  $14,965.00 

Publications 

Annuals    $    123.00 

Proceedings    118.00 

Total  Publications  241.00 

Conventions 

1965  $2,000.00 

1966  1,819.63 

Total  Conventions  $  3,819-63 

Card  Catalog  1,197.00 

Other 

Interest  Income  $  300.72 

Donation    50.00 

Recorded  New  Outlook  20.00 

Home  Teachers'  Certificate  14.00 

Total  Other  384.72 


TOTAL  AAWB  REVENUE  $20,607.35 

PROJECT    INCOME    17,788.89 

TOTAL   REVENUE   $38,396.24 

This  Statement  was  prepared  on  a  cash  basis. 
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AAWB-AAIB  BRAILLE  AUTHORITY  REPORT,  1966 


Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman 
Librarian,  The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


In  accordance  with  its  basic  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  Braille  codes  designed 
to  express  the  multifarious  symbols  and  tech- 
niques employed  in  ink-print  publications,  the 
AAWB-AAIB  Braille  Authority  is  offering  a 
new  Braille  code  of  Phonetics  for  considera- 
tion and  adoption. 

The  proposed  code  has  been  drawn  from 
the  International  Phonetics  Associa- 
tion Manual  and  from  the  BRAILLE  NOTA- 
TION of  the  International  Phonetics  Alphabet 
of  the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
1932. 

To  assure  that  the  information  in  the  code 
would  be  current  and  complete,  the  Braille 
Authority  was  fortunate  in  having  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  expert  consultants:  Pro- 
fessor John  Lotz  of  Columbia  University;  Dr. 
Don  Graham  Stuart  of  Georgetown  University 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Bickford  a  blind  student  at 
Georgetown  University.  As  an  interesting 
sidelight,  Professor  Lotz  has  requested  that  the 
ink-print  edition  of  the  code  be  made  avail- 
able to  students  of  Columbia  University,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  would  contain  Braille 
characters,  because  he  found  the  presentations 
of  symbols  more  clear  than  those  in  the  IPA 
publication. 

Codes  which  have  been  officially  adopted 
and  which  are  currently  in  use  include  those 
for  music,  mathematics,  English  Braille,  and 
textbook  techniques,  all  of  which  have  been 
developed  with  the  assistance  of  specialists 
who  have  contributed  their  knowledge  and 
services.  The  Braille  Authority  has  endeavored 
without  success  to  obtain   the  volunteer  serv- 


ices of  experts  in  the  field  of  chemistry.  It 
seems  evident,  therefore,  that  funds  must  be 
made  available  to  employ  a  qualified  consultant 
to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  a^  Braille  code 
for  chemistry. 

The  Braille  Authority  was  requested  to 
comment  on  a  proposal  embossed  system  being 
developed  by  Mrs.  Evangelia  Micropoulou. 
This  code  was  found  to  be  quite  similar  to 
New  York  Point  and  therefore  offered  no  new 
principles  for  an  improved  embossed  system 
for  touch  reading. 

In  order  to  update  existing  codes,  the  Braille 
Authority  is  recommending  the  approval  of  a 
number  of  additions  and  corrections  to  the 
Textbook  Format  and  English  Braille  Codes. 
Such  additions  will  be  necessary  from  time 
to  time  so  that  the  Braille  reader  will  be  pro- 
vided with  the  fullest  information  through  the 
inclusion  of  Braille  equivalents  for  new  sym- 
bols and  formats  occurring  in  ink-print  texts. 
In  addition,  questions  from  the  field  have  in- 
dicated the  need  for  a  number  of  clarifications 
of  specific  rule  provisions. 

The  Phonetics  Code  and  the  additions  and 
clarifications  to  the  English  Braille  and  Text- 
book Format  Codes  have  been  made  available 
for  smdy  at  this  convention.  The  Braille 
Authority  hereby  submits  these  materials  for 
your  approval  so  that  they  may  be  incorpor- 
ated into  the  official  Braille  Code. 

Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman 
Maxine   B.   Dorf,   Co-Chairman 
Marjorie  S.   Hooper,  Secretary-Treasurer 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ETHICS  COMMITTEE 

William  O.  McGill,  Chairman 

Executive  Director,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 

Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Ethics  Committee  ha5  held  two  meet- 
ings since  the  1965  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
The  first  was  in  the  offices  of  the  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  6  and  7,  1965. 
The  second  was  prior  to  the  Pittsburgh  meet- 
ing on  July  24,    1966. 

In  the  earlier  meeting  the  Committee  met 
its  continuing  responsibility  to  review  applica- 
tions for  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice  for  the 
calendar  year,  1966,  and  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve such  applications.  While  it  is  not 
the  practice  of  the  Committee  to  announce 
names  of  disapproved  applications,  it  may  be 
stated  that  thirty-eight  renewal  applications 
were  approved,  one  new  application  was  ap- 
proved, and  no  applications  were  disapproved 
during  the  current  year. 

In  addition  to  its  continuing  function  the 
Committee  also  considered  its  future  service 
to  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind.  A  Resolution  has  been  prepared 
which  will  follow  the  reporting  of  applications 
for  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice. 

Twelfth  Year  Renewals      (3) 

American   Foundation   for   the   Blind,  New 

York 
American    Printing    House    for    the    Blind, 

Kentucky 
Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Illinois 

Eleventh  Year  Renetvals      (5) 

PAB,  Blair  Center  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind,  Ohio 
Guide  Dogs   for  the  Blind,  California 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  New  York 

Tenth  Year  Renewals      (4) 

Allen  County  League  for  the  Blind,  Indiana 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Ontario,  Canada 


Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Ohio 
John   Milton    Society   for   the   Blind,   New 
York 

Ninth  Year  Renewals      (3) 

Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Arkansas 
State  Board  of  Education  and   Services   of 

the  Blind,  Connecticut 
Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind,  Ohio 

Eighth  Year  Renewals      (6) 

Blinded    Veterans    Association,    District    of 

Columbia 
Christian    Record    Braille    Foundation,    Ne- 
braska 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Dela- 
ware 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  Florida 
PAB,  Hazleton  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
North  Carolina 

Seventh  Year  Renewals      ( 1 ) 

Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind,  New  York 

Sixth  Year  Renewals     (3) 

Houston-Harris  County  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  Texas 

Library  of  Congress,  Division  for  the  Blind, 
District  of  Colimibia 

Volunteer  Service  for  the  Blind,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Fifth  Year  Renewals      (3) 

American    Foundation    for   Overseas    Blind, 

New  York 
Mecklenburg    County    Association    for    the 

Blind,  North  Carolina 
New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind, 

New  Hampshire 

Third  Year  Renewal      (1) 

Board  of  Social  Ministry,  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
America,  Services  to  Blind  and  Partially 
Seeing,  Pennsylvania 
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Second  Year  Renewals      (7) 

Central  Ohio  Association  for  the  Blind  (for- 
merly The  Columbus  Association),  Ohio 

Comite  Internacional  pro  Ciegos,  Mexico 

Greater  Pittsburgh  Guild  for  the  Blind, 
Pennsylvania 

Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  Illinois 

Illinois  Visually  Handicapped  Institute,  Illi- 
nois 

Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind,  Michi- 
gan 

Rhode  Island  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Rhode  Island 

First  Year  Renewals      (2) 

Evansville  Association  for  the  Blind,  Indiana 
Mount  Carmel  Guild  Center  for  the  Blind, 
New  Jersey 

New  Application  Approved 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
(Central  Office),  Pennsylvania 

In  terms  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  of  the  AAWB,  the  Committee  re- 
minds the  Convention  that  the  joint  report  of 
the  Ethics  Study  Committee  and  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  in  the  1962  Convention  suggested 
that  the  Ethics  Committee  should  continue  to 
operate  on  its  present  basis  until  an  effective 
form  of  accreditation  is  achieved.  Members 
of  the  Committee  recognize  and  believe  that 
all  agencies  which  have  received  the  Seal  of 
Good  Practice  recognize  that  the  award  of  the 
Seal  does  not  carry  with  it  the  assurance  of 
accreditation  in  the  process  being  developed 
by  the  National  Accreditation  Council  of 
agencies  serving  blind  persons.  It  is  the  con- 
census of  the  Committee  that  there  should  not 


be  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  nor  the 
minds  of  the  agencies  involved,  and  certainly 
not  in  the  mind  of  the  public.  The  Commit- 
tee, therefore,  presents  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas,  the  National  Accreditation 
Council  (NAC)  for  agencies  serving  blind 
persons  is  expected  to  begin  official  opera- 
tions during  1967;  and 

Whereas,  the  accrediting  function  of 
NAC  will  include  all  areas  now  considered 
by  the  Ethics  Committee  of  AAWB  in  its 
determination  of  eligibilty  for  the  Seal  of 
Good  Practice. 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  that 
the  Seal  of  Good  Practice  shall  be  awarded 
by  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  in  the  year  1967  and  not  there- 
after; and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  as  of  the 
time  of  its  report  to  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  1967,  the  Ethics  Committee 
shall  then  and  there,  be  discharged  of  its 
responsibilities;    and, 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  necessary 
actions  be  initiated  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee to  prepare  and  report  changes  in  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  occasioned  by  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 

William  O.  McGill,  Chairman 

William  J.  Ferrell 

Britt  L.  Green 

McAllister   Upshaw,   Secretary 

Arthur  L.  Voorhees 
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REPORT  OF  HOME  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION  COMMITTEE 


Donald  Blasch,  Chairman 

Director,  Center  for  Orientation  and  Mobility 

Western  Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


The  Home  Teachers  Certification  Committee 
met  at  Western  Michigan  University  on  May 
25,  1966. 

Present  were: 

Miss  Louise  D.  Cowan,  National  Director, 
Welfare  Services  and  Home  Teaching, 
Canadian  National  Institute,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

Miss  Sophy  L.  Forward,  Supervisor,  Office 
for  the  Blind,  Pennsylvania  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Alvin  H.  Roberts,  Counseling  Home 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  State  of  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Children  &  Family  Services, 
Regional  Office,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Roy  J.  Ward,  Supervisor,  Home  Teach- 
ing Department,  Virginia  Commission 
for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Donald  Blasch,  Director,  Blind  Rehab- 
ilitation Programs,  Western  Michigan 
University,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Absent: 

Mr.  Thomas  Gilmartin,  Administrator, 
Home  Teacher  Division,  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Business:    The  following  nine  applicants  were 
certified : 

Canada:    Mr.  Oscar  Amyotte,  Toronto,  On- 
tario 
Miss  Myra  Vipond,  London,  Ontario 

USA:   Mrs.    Dorothy    Biesecker,    Michigan 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  Saginaw,  Michi- 
gan 
Miss  Judith  A.  Brecht,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Miss  Marion  Bumferd,  Olney,  Illinois 
Miss    Norma    M.    Lohrmann,    LaGrange, 

Illinois 
Mr.    Harold    Torbohm,    Palisades    Park, 
New  Jersey 


Miss    June    E.    Jenkins,    East    Cleveland, 

Ohio 
Mrs.  Jeannette  Barton  Pathkiler,  Bethany, 

Oklahoma 

Two  were  deferred: 

Mr.  Paul  Jagdich  Sing,  London,  United 
Kingdom  (due  to  incomplete  informa- 
tion) 

Mrs.    Mary    A.    Chang,    Honolulu,    Hawaii 

Proposal  For  A  Provisional  Home 
Teaching  Certificate 

At  its  meeting  at  Western  Michigan  Uni- 
versity on  May  25,  1966,  the  Home  Teacher 
Certification  Committee  made  a  recommenda- 
tion for  the  adoption  of  a  Provisional  Home 
Teaching  Certificate.  The  purpose  of  this  cer- 
tificate would  be  to  acknowledge  the  qualifica- 
tions of  persons  who  meet  certain  minimum 
requirements,  but  who  do  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  full  certification,  and  to  serve 
as  a  motivational  force  and  a  recruitment  re- 
source for  further  professional  training.  The 
requirements  suggested  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  candidate  must  hold  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  the  behavioral  sciences  from 
a  recognized  college  or  university. 

II.  The  candidate  must  have  access  to  ap- 
propriate professional  supervision  in 
a  recognized  agency. 

III.     The  educational  background  and  work 
experience  must  include: 

A.  Training  and/or  satisfactory  per- 
formance in  teaching  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

1.  Communication  skills  such  as 
Braille  and  typewriting. 

2.  Physical  orientation  to  the 
home  and  the  immediate 
vicinity. 
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3.  Activities  of  daily  living  such 
as  homemaking,  personal  hy- 
giene and  grooming,  and  table 
etiquette. 

4.  A  representative  variety  of 
handcraft  skills. 

5.  Leisure  time  activities. 

Background  knowledge  of  the  fol- 
lowing  areas : 

1.  Basic  principles  of  education. 

2.  Medical  information  including 
general  knowledge  of  the  eye. 

3.  Services  of  other  community 
agencies. 

4.  Legislation  and  programs  re- 
lating to  blind  people. 


The  home  teacher  with  the  provisional  cer- 
tificate will  be  required  to  apply  for  recertifi- 
cation  every  two  years.  Specific  evidence  must 
be  presented  to  show  that  four  hours  of  gradu- 
ate academic  work,  relating  to  the  field,  have 
been  completed  satisfactorily  during  that 
period. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  Point  II  in 
the  certification  requirements  (United  States) 
should  be  deleted, 

Donald  Blasch,  Chairman 

Louise  Cowan 

Thomas  Gilmartin 

Alvin  H.  Roberts 

Roy  J.  Ward 

Sophy  L.  Forward,  Consultant 


REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Irvin  P.  Schloss,  Chairman 

Legislative  Analyst,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Washington,  D.C. 


The  Legislative  Committee  met  in  Pitts- 
burgh on  July  24  to  hear  reports  of  action 
taken  by  the  Chairman  and  to  discuss  posi- 
tions on  pending  legislation.  On  the  basis 
of  prior  positions  taken  by  AAWB  and  its 
Legislative  Committee  and  in  consultation 
with  the  President,  President-Elect,  and  Im- 
mediate Past  President,  the  Chairman  testified 
in  support  of  the  following  on  behalf  of 
the  Association: 

1.  Books  for  the  Blind.  The  Chairman 
testified  in  support  of  H.R.  13783  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Library  and  Memorials  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  on 
March  29.  This  bill  expands  the  Books  for 
the  Blind  program  administered  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  include  individuals  not  within 
the  definition  of  blindness  but  unable  to  read 
ordinary  print  as  well  as  physically  handi- 
capped persons  who  cannot  manipulate  con- 
ventional printed  material.  The  bill  also 
authorizes  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  con- 
tract for  the  distribution  of  books  and  re- 
producers with  public  or  other  nonprofit  li- 
braries  and   organizations.      An   identical  bill, 


S.  3093,  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  July  18  and  sent  to  the  President 
who  will  sign  this  legislation  this  week. 

2.  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

On  April  21  the  Chairman  testified  before 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
support  of  H.R.  14050,  a  bill  extending  and 
expanding  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act.  Of  particular  interest  is  a  new  Title 
IV  of  the  Act  providing  for  grants  to  the 
states  for  special  library  service.  Title  IV  A 
provides  for  grants  ranging  from  $5,000,000 
to  $15,000,000  over  a  five-year  period  for 
state  institutional  libraries,  including  libraries 
in  schools  for  the  physically  handicapped. 
Title  IV  B  provides  for  grants  ranging  from 
$3,000,000  to  $7,000,000  over  a  five-year 
period  for  library  service  to  the  physically 
handicapped.  Under  this  last  provision  ad- 
ministrative costs  related  to  the  distribution 
of  Braille  and  talking  books  and  record  play- 
ers will  be  covered.  The  President  signed 
H.R.  14050  on  July  19  as  Public  Law  89-511. 
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3.  Study  on  the  Handicapped.  On  June 
20  the  Chairman  testified  before  the  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on 
unmet  needs  in  services  to  blind  persons. 
(See  page  18.)  This  Subcommittee,  which 
is  under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep.  Hugh  Carey 
(D.,  N.Y.),  is  conducting  an  extensive  study 
of  ail  services  to  handicapped  persons  using 
public  hearings  at  this  stage.  Legislation  to 
implement  some  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  various  witnesses  can  be  anticipated  during 
the  next  Congress. 

4.  Military    Dependents     Medical     Care. 

On  June  24  the  Chairman  testified  in  support 
of  H.R.  14088  and  S.  3169  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  These  bills 
expand  the  medical  care  program  for  depend- 
ents of  armed  services  personnel.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  is  the  inclusion  of  extensive 
diagnostic,  therapeutic,  special  education,  and 
rehabilitation  services  for  physically  and  men- 
tally disabled   dependents. 

The  AAWB  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Vend- 
ing Stand  Legislation  met  in  Washington,  D.C. 
on  March  25.  In  addition  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee,  John  F.  Nagle,  Washington 
Representative  of  NFB,  and  George  Magers, 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Services  to 
the  Blind  in  VRA,  attended  as  observers.  The 
Committee  considered  a  working  draft  of  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Vending  Stand  Act  to  provide  for  a  Presi- 
dentially-appointed appeals  board,  equitable 
distribution  of  vending  machine  income,  and 
an  expanded  definition  of  a  vending  stand. 
A  final  draft  will  be  prepared  this  fall  for 
introduction  in  the  90th  Congress. 

Before  adjournment  of  the  89th  Congress, 
action  can  be  anticipated  on  postal  legislation 
not  yet  introduced  to  permit  talking  books  to 
be  carried  in  the  mail  free  of  charge  for 
physically  handicapped  individuals  other  than 
blind  persons.  At  the  same  time,  we  may 
expect  that  the  House  and  Senate  Post  Office 
Committees  will  consider  H.R.  9550,  the 
postal  bill  developed  by  AAWB  and  intro- 
duced by  Rep.  Robert  Corbett  (R.,  Pa.)  to 
improve  mailing  privileges  for  materials  for 
blind  persons.  Also,  we  can  expect  con- 
sideration   of    H.R.    7525    and    H.R.    10709, 


similar  bills  introduced  by  Rep.  John  E. 
Fogarty  (D.,  R.I.)  to  provide  for  free  mailing 
of  books  and  periodicals  by  the  public  li- 
braries to  shut-ins. 

A  major  improvement  in  provisions  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  children  was  in- 
cluded in  S.  3046,  the  amendments  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  as 
reported  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  to 
the  full  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  The  amendments  provide  for  a 
new  Title  VI  to  the  Act  including  grants 
through  state  educational  agencies  for  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children  ranging  from 
$150,000,000  to  $450,000,000  for  fiscal  years 
1967-1970.  Allotments  to  states  will  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  population  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  3  to  17.  States  will  be  re- 
quired to  match  Federal  grants  on  a  50-50 
basis.  The  principal  emphasis  in  the  state 
plan  provisions  is  for  the  initiation  of  special 
education  programs  for  handicapped  children, 
which  can  include  a  full  range  of  needed 
educational  services   and   materials. 

H.R.  15119,  a  bill  expanding  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  program,  is  presently 
pending  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. As  passed  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, this  bill  would  require  the  employees 
of  nonprofit  organizations  —  except  sheltered 
workshop  and  rehabilitation  center  clients  and 
employees  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
—  to  be  covered  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation purposes.  However,  these  organizations 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  use  the 
option  of  reimbursing  state  unemployment  in- 
surance funds  for  withdrawals  directly  at- 
tributable to  them  in  lieu  of  participating  in 
the  program  on  a  regular  tax  contribution 
basis. 

Some  thirty-five  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  establish 
a  National  Eye  Institute  as  part  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  In  addition,  two  bills  with 
slight  variations  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  with  more  than  50  co-sponsors.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  that  hearings  will  be  held 
in  either  house  during  the  current  session  ow- 
ing to  the  exceptionally  heavy  workload  of 
the  Committees  to  which  the  bills  have  been 
referred.  However,  it  is  expected  that  hear- 
ings will  be  held  early  in  the  90th  Congress 
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and  that  the  Institute  will  be  established  de- 
spite Departmental  opposition. 

Numerous  miscellaneous  bills  affecting  blind 
persons  directly  have  been  introduced  in  the 
present  Congress.  Among  these  are  bills  to 
authorize  airlines  to  transport  a  blind  person 
accompanied  by  a  sighted  guide  for  one  fare,  to 
grant  an  additional  income  tax  deduction  for 
the  actual  cost  of  transportation  to  and  from 
work  for  disabled  persons,  to  prevent  blind 
persons  using  dog  guides  from  being  barred 
from  places  of  public  accommodation  in  inter- 


state commerce,  to  authorize  donation  of  Fed- 
eral surplus  property  to  private  nonprofit  li- 
braries for  the  blind,  and  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional exemption  of  $600  to  taxpayers  sup- 
porting a  blind  dependent.  No  action  on 
these  bills  is  anticipated. 

The  Chairman  in  consultation  with  the 
President  of  AAWB  and  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee will  continue  to  represent  AAWB  in 
support  of  measures  in  accordance  with  the 
Association's  policy. 

Irvin  P.  Schloss,  Chairman 


STATEMENT  OF  IRVIN  P.  SCHLOSS,  LEGISLATIVE  ANALYST, 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  TO  THE  AD  HOC 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED,  COMMITTEE  ON 

EDUCATION  AND  LABOR,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

ON  UNMET  NEEDS  IN  SERVICES  TO  BLIND  PERSONS 

June  20,  1966 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  to  discuss  services  to  blind 
persons  in  connection  with  your  study  of  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  persons. 

In  addition  to  representing  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  which  is  the  na- 
tional voluntary  research  and  consultant  agency 
in  the  field  of  services  to  blind  persons,  I  am 
also  representing  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  is  the  national 
professional  membership  association  in  the 
field. 

In  preparing  this  statement  for  these  hear- 
ings, we  had  occasion  to  review  the  material 
submitted  by  the  Foundation  late  in  1959 
to  the  then  Subcommittee  on  Special  Educa- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
in  connection  with  its  study  of  special  edu- 
cation and  rehabilitation  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped. We  are  pleased  to  note  that  a  num- 
ber of  our  major  recommendations  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  have  been  enacted  into  law  in 
the  years  since  then,  and  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  enactment  of  additional  legislation 
in  another  major  area  of  concern  during  the 
current    session    of    Congress.      However,    we 


must  also  note  that  there  are  still  vitally  im- 
portant unmet  needs  in  services  to  handi- 
capped persons  which  will  only  be  met  through 
enactment  of  specific  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress and  through  strengthening  of  the  admin- 
istrative structure,  employment  of  additional 
leadership  personnel,  adequate  financing,  and 
effective  coordination  at  Federal,  state,  and 
local  levels. 

When  we  talk  about  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped, we  are  talking  about  a  minority  group 
composed  of  a  number  of  minority  groups, 
many  of  which  require  uniquely  specialized 
services.  Although  our  goal  is  to  integrate 
each  handicapped  person  into  the  mainstream 
of  our  society  according  to  his  individual  ca- 
pability, hopefully  as  a  self-supporting,  socially 
adequate,  contributing  citizen,  we  must  never- 
theless recognize  that  there  is  the  need  for  spe- 
cialized attention  in  order  to  achieve  this  goal. 
Too  frequently,  the  small  special  groups  we 
are  concerned  with  get  overlooked  in  broad 
programs  designed  to  deal  with  broad  na- 
tional needs. 

Statistics 

To  set  the  stage  for  a  discussion  of  the 
specific  needs  in  services  to  blind   persons,   I 
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should  like  to  indicate  what  we  know  about 
the  blind  population.  Based  on  the  National 
Health  Survey's  household  interview  proced- 
ure, the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
indicates  that  there  are  approximately  1,000,- 
000  persons  who  are  severely  visually  handi- 
capped. (Its  criterion  of  severity  was  inability 
to  read  ordinary  newspaper  print  with  cor- 
recting glasses.)  Of  this  total  group,  about 
42,000  are  under  25  years  of  age  while 
660,000  are  65  or  older. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  at  the  request 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  a 
follow-up  study  of  the  statistical  sample  used 
in  this  survey  has  been  made  and  that  the 
results  should  be  available  around  the  end  of 
this  simimer.  This  study  will  reveal  the  num- 
ber who  are  totally  blind,  who  have  light 
perception  only,  who  have  motion  percep- 
tion only,  who  have  varying  degrees  of  visual 
impairment,  and  who  have  other  handicaps  in 
addition  to  severe  visual  impairment. 

According  to  the  projection  developed  by 
Dr.  Ralph  Hurlen  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation and  periodically  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
there  are  approximately  400,000  blind  per- 
sons in  the  United  States.  (The  accepted 
legal  definition  of  blindness  is  the  criterion 
used,  i.e.,  central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or 
less  in  the  better  eye  with  correcting  lenses  or 
contraaion  of  the  visual  field  to  20  degrees 
or  less  in  the  better  eye.)  Of  this  total,  ap- 
proximately 35,000  are  under  21  years  of  age 
while  more  than  half  are  over  65. 

Another  laudable  effort  to  obtain  adequate 
statistics  on  the  number  of  blind  persons,  as 
well  as  to  obtain  authoritative  epidemiological 
data  on  the  causes  of  blindness  and  health 
and  mortality  factors  among  blind  persons,  is 
being  made  through  the  Model  Reporting 
Area  on  Blindness  Statistics.  This  is  a  group- 
ing of  state  agencies  maintaining  blindness 
registers  with  leadership  and  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Biometrics  Branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness.  There  are  currently  14  states  par- 
ticipating in  the  Model  Reporting  Area  with 
4  more  under  contract. 

Needless  to  say,  adequate  statistics  on  the 
number  of  blind  persons  are  urgently  needed 
at  national  and  state  levels.     Such  statistics  are 


essential  for  adequate  and  accurate  program 
planning  for  services  to  blind  persons  of  all 
ages  and  will  materially  assist  in  pinpointing 
specific  needs  which  can  best  be  met  by 
Federally  supported  services.  We  strongly 
recommend  the  continuation  of  the  statistics- 
gathering  programs  on  blindness  and  visual 
impairment  on  a  permanent  basis  by  both  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  and  the 
Model  Reporting  Area  on  Blindness  Statistics 
of  NINDB,  with  adequate  financing  by  the 
Congress,  including  earmarked  appropriations 
where  necessary. 

Prevention  of  Blindness 

Obviously,  the  most  effective  way  to  deal 
with  blindness  is  to  reduce  its  incidence 
through  research  to  determine  the  cause  and 
cure  of  various  blinding  eye  conditions.  Al- 
though some  progress  is  undoubtedly  being 
made,  it  is  apparently  far  behind  the  in- 
crease in  the  prevalence  of  blindness,  par- 
ticularly in  persons  over  50. 

According  to  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  approximately  30,000 
Americans  lose  their  sight  each  year.  Cata- 
racts, glaucoma,  and  diabetic  retinopathy  are 
the  leading  causes  of  blindness  in  this  coun- 
try. More  than  half  of  all  blinding  eye  dis- 
eases are  of  unknown  etiology. 

A  substantial  number  of  leading  ophthal- 
mologists throughout  the  country  as  well  as 
several  of  the  national  organizations  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness  field  believe  that  the 
Federally  supported  research  effort  on  blind- 
ness and  visual  impairment  would  be  greatly 
improved  through  specific  financing  if  a 
separate  National  Eye  Institute  were  created 
as  part  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Some  30  bills  to  create  such  an  institute  have 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

Both  of  the  organizations  I  am  representing 
here  today  support  this  effort.  Creation  of  a 
separate  National  Eye  Institute  not  only  would 
assure  better  financing  for  ophthalmic  research 
but  also  would  provide  for  "research  and 
training  in  the  special  health  problems  and 
requirements  of  the  blind  and  in  the  basic 
sciences  relating  to  the  mechanism  of  sight 
and  visual  function."  These  are  urgently 
needed. 
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Another  program  through  which  blindness 
in  children  could  be  prevented  if  it  were  made 
more  effective  is  Services  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren under  Title  V,  Part  2,  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Although  this  Federal-State  pro- 
gram, which  is  administered  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  at  the  Federal  level  and  by  a  crippled 
children's  agency  at  the  state  level,  is  supposed 
to  serve  children  with  various  health  prob- 
lems, it  is  still  largely  orthopedically  oriented. 
Some  state  crippled  children's  agencies  actually 
refuse  to  serve  children  with  vision  problems. 
A  sttidy  of  Children's  Bureau  statistics  on  this 
program  for  any  given  year  will  reveal  that 
children  with  vision  problems  comprise  less 
than  10%  of  the  total  caseload  receiving  serv- 
ice nationally.  This  is  also  true  for  children 
with  hearing  problems  or  cerebral  palsy.  In 
most  states,  no  children  or  less  than  five  chil- 
dren were  treated  for  vision  problems  under 
this  program  during  the  course  of  a  full  year. 

One  of  the  invaluable  aspects  of  this  pro- 
gram is  that  it  is  a  case-finding  program  de- 
signed to  provide  early  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  conditions  in  order  to  prevent  or 
ameliorate  disability.  For  example,  a  crossed 
eye  if  not  corrected  early  enough  will  inevit- 
ably result  in  blindness  in  that  eye.  There 
are  other  types  of  eye  conditions  which  if  cor- 
rected in  the  preschool  years  can  prevent  sub- 
stantial loss  of  sight  and  even  blindness  in  one 
or  both  eyes. 

We  strongly  urge  amendments  to  Title  V, 
Part  2,  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  do  the 
following : 

1.  Change  the  name  of  the  program  from 
"Services  for  Crippled  Children"  to  "Services 
for  Handicapped  Children"  to  more  accurately 
reflect  its  true  scope  and  to  give  it  better 
visibility  in   the  community. 

2.  Improve  the  financing  by  providing  for 
open-end  funding  similar  to  what  is  now  in 
effect  for  the  public  assistance  programs  and 
by  increasing  the  formula  for  grants  to  the 
states  to  that  used  in  Title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

3.  Strengthen  state  plan  provisions  to  re- 
quire that  priority  be  given  to  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  conditions  which  if  untreated 
would  lead  to  serious  disability. 


4.  Strengthen  state  plan  provisions  by 
authorizing  the  state  agency  for  the  blind  or 
the  state  mental  health  agency  to  administer 
those  parts  of  the  state  plan  involving  vision 
or  mental  health,  including  mental  retardation. 

Education 

Every  blind  child  should  have  the  right  to 
services  in  education  at  least  equal  to  those 
he  would  have  received  as  a  sighted  child. 

Through  Public  Law  88-164  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  89-105,  the  legislative  frame- 
work has  been  provided  to  train  all  types  of 
specialized  personnel  needed  in  educational 
programs  for  handicapped  children  as  well  as 
to  finance  research  and  demonstration  projects. 
However,  there  is  still  a  need  to  train  other 
types  of  personnel  in  addition  to  teachers, 
such  as  school  psychologists,  school  social 
workers,  school-oriented  occupational  thera- 
pists, etc.  We  can  also  foresee  the  need  for 
increased  financing  in  order  to  permit  the 
Office  of  Education  to  accelerate  the  funding 
of  priority  needs  in  each  area  of  disability. 
For  example,  although  there  has  been  an  acute 
shortage  of  adequately  trained  teachers  of  the 
deaf-blind  for  many  years,  grants  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  training  programs  at  three  uni- 
versities were  made  for  the  first  time  under 
this  program  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Similarly,  two  grants  to  universities  were  just 
made  this  year  to  train  mobility  instructors  to 
work  with  blind  children. 

Although  Public  Law  89-10  can  be  of  im- 
measurable value  to  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children,  it  appears  that  specific  legis- 
lature authority  is  needed  to  assure  the  bene- 
fits of  Federal  financial  aid  to  such  programs. 
The  need  to  improve  general  education  pro- 
grams in  this  country  is  obviously  so  great 
that  most  administrators  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  overlook  the  costlier,  more  specialized 
needs  of  handicapped  children. 

The  enactment  of  the  Carey  amendment  in 
Public  Law  89-313  was  obviously  necessary  to 
assure  state  supported  schools  for  the  handi- 
capped of  assistance  under  Public  Law  89-10. 
We  firmly  believe  that  additional  legislation 
is  necessary  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
grant-in-aid  program  through  state  educational 
agencies  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children   comparable   to   the   Federal-State   vo- 
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cational  rehabilitation  program  for  adults.  In 
addition  to  the  existing  authority  for  training 
of  personnel  and  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  such  legislation  should  include  grants 
for  operation  of  special  education  programs, 
grants  for  innovation  of  special  education 
programs,  grants  for  special  educational  ma- 
terials, and  planning  grants  to  enable  state 
educational  agencies  to  determine  needs. 
Through  such  legislation,  we  can  anticipate 
accelerated  strengthening  of  special  education 
at  the  state  educational  agency  level  —  an 
urgent  need  not  yet  being  met  under  Public 
Law  89-10. 

An  essential  concomitant  of  strong  and  ef- 
fective special  education  programs  for  handi- 
capped children  at  the  state  and  local  level 
is  effective  administrative  structure  and  leader- 
ship in  this  area  at  the  Federal  level.  We  be- 
lieve that  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
earmarking  of  special  funds  in  the  three  sepa- 
rate areas  of  health,  education,  and  welfare 
within  HEW  for  support  of  program  activities 
for  handicapped  children  and  youth.  We  also 
believe  that  there  is  a  need  for  better  co- 
ordination within  HEW  of  all  programs  affect- 
ing handicapped  children  and  youth.  Similar- 
ly, there  is  urgent  need  for  better  coordina- 
tion of  such  services  at  the  state  and  local 
levels. 

Rehabilitation  and  Vocational  Services 

Public  Law  89-333,  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  Amendments  of  1965,  broad- 
ened the  base  of  the  Federal-State  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  in  many  important 
ways.  Through  establishment  of  a  program 
for  evaluation  of  rehabilitation  potential,  blind 
individuals  who  might  previously  have  been 
deprived  of  rehabilitation  training  on  the  basis 
of  a  vocational  feasibility  criterion  will  be  able 
to  receive  training  for  independent  living  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their 
ability. 

If  the  needs  of  blind  persons  for  basic  re- 
habilitation in  mobility  skills  and  techniques 
of  daily  living  are  to  be  met  on  an  adequate 
basis,  there  is  urgent  need  for  expansion  and 
improvement  of  existing  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties and  the  establishment  of  new  ones.  The 
goal  should  be  availability  of  uniformly 
high-quality,  specialized,  rehabilitation  train- 
ing  centers   for   every   blind   person   applying 


to  a  state  agency  for  service  according  to 
his  individual  needs.  As  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing uniformly  high  standards  throughout  the 
country,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration should  be  urged  to  establish 
standards  for  the  purchase  of  rehabilitation 
services  by  state  agencies. 

As  the  increasing  effects  of  automation 
eliminate  some  types  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  blind  persons  and  create  new  jobs, 
the  VRA  should  be  urged — through  its  re- 
search and  demonstration  programs,  contract 
authority,  and  other  grant  programs — to  con- 
tinually explore  the  potentialities  of  employ- 
ment for  blind  persons  in  the  professions,  tech- 
nical trades,  and  service  industries  in  govern- 
ment employment  at  all  levels  as  well  as  in 
commerce  and  industry.  This  effort  and  the 
strengthening  of  all  aspects  of  the  Federal- 
State  program  presumes  the  requisite  strength- 
ening of  VRA's  leadership  role  through  in- 
creased financing  for  the  employment  of  an 
adequate   number   of  staff  specialists. 

Recognizing  that  not  all  blind  individuals 
are  capable  of  employment  in  the  competitive 
labor  force  of  the  nation,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  certain  legislative  meas- 
ures that  foster  sheltered  employment  oppor- 
tunities. With  new  authority  provided  under 
Public  Law  89-333,  the  VRA  is  in  a  position 
to  upgrade  standards  of  workshop  employ- 
ment. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  VRA  exercises 
this  new  authority  vigorously  and  effectively, 
and  that  those  blind  individuals  who  prove 
themselves  capable  of  competitive  employ- 
ment outside  the  workshop  will  be  placed  in 
such  employment. 

Both  of  the  organizations  I  am  representing 
have  advocated  the  enactment  of  minimum- 
wage  legislation  for  sheltered  workshop  em- 
ployees. H.R.  8093  now  pending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  provide  for 
this  in  an  effective  manner,  utilizing  the  serv- 
ices of  the  state  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency  for  evaluation  purposes.  Hearings 
were  held  on  this  bill  during  the  first  session 
of  the  current  Congress.  We  sincerely  urge 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
report  this  bill  favorably  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving the  financial  situation  of  handicapped 
persons    employed    in    sheltered   workshops. 

The  program  under  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Vending    Stand    Act    has    remained    relatively 
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Static  in  recent  years  in  terms  of  new  stand 
locations  on  Federal  property.  Part  of  the 
problem  stems  from  the  reluctance  of  Federal 
agencies  controlling  property  to  permit  the  in- 
stallation of  stands  operated  by  blind  persons 
when  the  state  agency  finds  a  feasible  location 
for  them.  In  addition,  automatic  vending 
machines  are  eroding  the  income  of  blind 
stand  operators  in  an  increasing  number  of 
locations.  Both  of  the  organizations  I  am 
representing  are  working  in  concert  with  other 
organizations  of  and  for  the  blind  to  develop 
legislative  remedies  for  some  of  the  problem 
areas  in  this  program  which  it  appears  can 
only  be  solved  in  this  way.  The  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  will  be  asked  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  this  proposed  legis- 
lation during  the  90th  Congress. 

Income  Maintenance 

In  the  current  national  effort  against  pov- 
erty, the  criterion  for  determining  that  poverty 
exists  is  substantially  higher  than  cash  bene- 
fits for  a  large  number  of  beneficiaries  under 
Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Obviously, 
cash  payments  under  the  social  insurance  pro- 
gram should  be  substantially  increased  to  per- 
mit handicapped  and  aged  beneficiaries  a  more 
adequate  standard  of  living.  In  addition,  both 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  believe  that  the  definition  of  substantial 
gainful  activity  used  to  determine  eligibility 
for  disability  insurance  cash  benefits  should 
be  equated  to  the  retirement  test  covering  re- 
tired Social  Security  beneficiaries.  At  pres- 
ent, the  definition  of  substantial  gainful  ac- 
tivity varies  considerably  from  state  to  state. 

The  enactment  of  the  medicare  provisions 
under  Title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
was  a  major  step  forward.  As  we  indicated 
earlier,  most  blindness  in  the  United  States 
occurs  among  older  persons.  As  a  result  of 
this  program,  we  can  undoubtedly  expect 
many  older  persons  with  cataracts  and  other 
remediable  blinding  eye  conditions  to  obtain 
restorative  surgery  and  other  curative  care  to 
prevent  or  minimize  the  handicapping  effects 
of  progressively  worsening  vision  problems. 
A  gross  oversight  was  exclusion  of  disability 
insurance  beneficiaries,  all  of  whom  are  under 
age  65,   from   the  medicare  provisions.     We 


hope  that  the  Congress  will  remedy  this  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  public  assistance  programs  under  Titles 
I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  assist  blind  and  otherwise  handicapped 
children  and  adults  and  their  families  with 
minimal  income  which  varies  considerably 
from  state  to  state.  Unfortunately,  the  mone- 
tary grants  in  too  many  states  are  woefully 
inadequate.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more 
effective  rehabilitation  methods  and  more  ade- 
quate social  insurance  benefits,  coupled  with 
substantial  progress  in  research  to  prevent  dis- 
ability, will  ultimately  decrease  the  number 
of  persons  requiring  this  type  of  welfare  aid. 

However,  there  is  still  an  urgent  need  to 
increase  the  dollar  amount  of  monthly  bene- 
fits for  these  individuals.  Therefore,  we 
strongly  recommend  that  the  base  amount  for 
Federal  participation  be  substantially  increased. 

We  would  also  like  to  recommend  that 
Titles  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  be  amended  to  pro- 
hibit residence  requirements  in  the  state  plan 
provisions.  Such  action  would  facilitate  the 
rehabilitation  of  seriously  handicapped  indi- 
viduals such  as  the  deaf-blind,  who  may  have 
to  leave  their  home  states  for  training  for 
periods  of  time  long  enough  to  deprive  them 
of  eligibility  without  making  them  eligible  in 
the  state  to  which  they  have  moved. 

Reading  Material  and  Library  Services 

Lack  of  access  to  information  ordinarily 
imparted  through  print  is  one  of  the  most 
seriously  handicapping  effects  of  blindness. 
This  is  being  compensated  for  to  some  extent 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  program  making 
books  and  periodicals  increasingly  available 
in  Braille  and  recorded  form. 

H.R.  13783,  a  bill  pending  in  the  current 
Congress,  would  extend  this  service  to  visually 
handicapped  persons  not  within  the  legal 
definition  of  blindness  but  unable  to  read  ordi- 
nary printed  material.  This  bill  would  also 
extend  this  service  to  other  types  of  physically 
handicapped  persons,  such  as  the  cerebral 
palsied,  quadriplegics,  and  extremely  high  bi- 
lateral arm  amputees,  who  are  unable  to 
manipulate  conventional  printed  material.  In 
addition,  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Librar- 
ian of  Congress  to  contract  with  nonprofit  li- 
braries and  organizations  for  the  distribution 
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of  books  and  equipment  to  the  readership  for 
which  they  are  intended. 

A  major  shortcoming  has  been  the  lack  of 
inclusion  of  large  print  books  and  magazines 
in  the  existing  program  administered  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  even  though  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  is  authorized  to  do  so  under  the 
present  law.  A  number  of  legally  blind  per- 
sons with  substantial  residual  vision  would 
benefit.  A  large  number  of  the  visually  han- 
dicapped persons  who  will  be  included  in  the 
program  through  enactment  of  H.R.  13783 
would  also  benefit  from  large  print  books. 
Most  of  these  individuals  are  older  persons 
who  lost  sight  late  in  life  and  are  conditioned 
to  visual  reading.  We  strongly  recommend 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  be  urged  to  in- 
clude large  print  books  for  distribution  to  the 
substantial  number  of  visually  handicapped 
persons  who  would  benefit  from  their  use. 

Another  major  shortcoming  in  the  existing 
Books  for  the  Blind  program  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  stems  from  the  fact  that  distribu- 
tion to  the  blind  readership  is  handled  by  re- 
gional distributing  libraries  —  many  of  them 
local  municipal  libraries  —  on  a  multistate 
basis  with  limited  funds  provided  by  their 
local  governments.  Inclusion  of  a  potential 
additional  million  readers  through  enactment 
of  H.R.   13783  will  compound  this  problem. 

The  contract  authority  which  would  be 
granted  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  under 
that  bill  to  assist  in  covering  administrative 
and  other  distribution  costs  with  Federal  funds 
will  help  to  alleviate  this  long-standing  prob- 
lem. Of  greater  aid,  however,  is  the  pro- 
posed inclusion  of  a  new  Title  IV  in  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  by 
H.R.  14050.  This  new  title  would  provide 
for  Federal  grants  for  library  service  to  the 
physically  handicapped.  "We  are  grateful  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  acting  favor- 
ably on  this  important  bill  and  hope  that 
Title  IV  will  be  retained  when  Congressional 
action  is  completed.  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  libraries  serving  blind  and  other 
physically  handicapped  persons  should  improve 
the  quality  of  this  service  throughout  the 
country. 

An  essential  factor  in  the  programs  of  mak- 
ing adequate  material  in  readable  form  avail- 


able to  the  physically  handicapped  is,  of 
course,  the  assurance  of  generous  financing. 
We  hope  that  the  Congress  will  make  sub- 
stantial funds  available  to  both  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Office  of  Education  library 
programs  for  the  physically  handicapped,  in- 
cluding funds  for  continued  technological  re- 
search designed  to  improve  the  quality  and 
reduce  the  unit  cost  of  reading  material  in 
special  form. 

Special  Problems 

Blindness  uncomplicated  by  additional  im- 
pairments is  a  severely  handicapping  condition 
necessitating  highly  specialized  education,  re- 
habilitation, and  library  services.  The  prob- 
lems of  blindness  associated  with  deafness  or 
other  disabling  conditions,  such  as  mental  re- 
tardation, cerebral  palsy,  or  emotional  disturb- 
ance, obviously  require  even  more  skilled  at- 
tention. Unfortunately,  techniques  for  ade- 
quate medical,  educational,  and  rehabilitation 
diagnosis  and  evaluation  of  deaf-blind  and 
multi-handicapped  children  and  adults  are 
lacking. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
maintains  a  register  of  deaf-blind  persons  and, 
therefore,  has  the  most  authoritative  statistics 
available.  There  were  417  deaf-blind  children 
under  20  known  to  the  Foundation  as  of  June 
30,  1965.  The  majority  sustained  deafness 
and  blindness  before  learning  to  talk.  The 
two  most  frequently  cited  causes  of  blindness 
in  these  children  are  retrolental  fibroplasia 
due  to  too  much  oxygen  in  incubators  and 
congenital  cataracts  due  to  maternal  rubella. 
Deafness  in  these  children  is  most  often  at- 
tributed to  maternal  rubella  and  to  unspecific 
congenital  causes.  A  substantial  number  of 
these  children  are  also  reported  to  have  at 
least  one  other  disability  in  addition  to  deaf- 
ness and  blindness. 

Only  82  of  these  417  children  plus  6  in- 
dividuals over  20  are  currently  enrolled  in  the 
seven  existing  schools  which  maintain  depart- 
ments for  the  deaf-blind.  These  schools  are: 
Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  Illinois 
Braille  and  Sightsaving  School,  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind,  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  Washington  State  School 
for  the  Blind.     However,  many  of  these  chil- 
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dren  are  not  making  the  degree  of  progress 
traditionally  expected  of  an  educable  deaf- 
blind  child  based  on  presently  accepted  stand- 
ards of  instruction.  There  is  a  serious  short- 
age of  teachers  of  the  deaf-blind,  and  only 
four  of  the  schools  mentioned  are  in  a  posi- 
tioned to  admit  out-of-state  pupils.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  relatively  few  children  each 
year  are  considered  eligible  for  a  formal  edu- 
cational program  due  to  a  generally  retarded 
level  of  functional  behavior. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  417  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren reported  to  the  Foundation,  216  are  liv- 
ing at  home  and  are  not  enrolled  in  any  edu- 
cational program,  63  are  in  institutions  for  the 
mentally  deficient,  and  56  are  in  other  educa- 
tional programs,  such  as  programs  for  the 
blind  or  for  the  deaf,  schools  for  physically 
handicapped  children,  programs  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  nursery  schools,  tutoring,  and 
the  like. 

Some  of  the  216  deaf-blind  children  living 
at  home  and  not  presently  in  an  educational 
program  have  already  had  trials  in  depart- 
ments for  the  deaf-blind  in  the  schools  men- 
tioned earlier.  How  many  of  them  could 
benefit  from  some  kind  of  instruction  is  a 
matter  for  conjecture,  but  undoubtedly  a  sub- 
stantial number  are  in  immediate  need  of  such 
a  program.     For  some  it  may  be  too  late. 

The  number  of  deaf-blind  persons  in  the 
United  States  20  years  of  age  and  older  known 
to  the  Foundation  is  3,820.  About  1,600  are 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  65.  The  employ- 
ment status  of  those  of  employable  age  is  not 
known,  but  we  can  safely  assume  that  only  a 
handful  are  employed  in  sheltered  workshops 
and  even  fewer  in  regular  competitive  em- 
ployment. 

The  only  facility  in  the  United  States  for 
training  and  rehabilitation  of  deaf-blind  adults 
is  operated  by  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  in  Brooklyn.  With  the  aid  of  a  demon- 
stration grant  from  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Administration,  this  pioneering  local 
agency  for  the  blind  established  the  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy  Service  for  the  Deaf-Blind  in 
1963  as  a  regional  facility.  When  the  demon- 
stration grant  expires,  there  will  be  need  to 
assure  adequate  financing  for  the  continued 
operation  of  this  vital  program. 

With     regard     to    multihandicapped    blind 


persons  other  than  the  deaf-blind,  very  little 
is  known.  The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  in  the  process  of  conducting  a  survey 
to  learn  about  children  with  such  multiple  im- 
pairments, and  preliminary  results  indicate 
that  the  number  may  be  as  high  as  10,000  to 
15,000.  Many  of  these  children  are  rejected 
by  all  types  of  existing  educational  or  training 
programs.  About  six  experimental  schools, 
such  as  the  Pilot  School  for  Blind  Children 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  have  come 
into  existence  at  the  instigation  of  parents  of 
the  children.  All  of  these  schools  have  serious 
financial  problems  and  are  operating  without 
a  tested  methodology. 

A  Federal  facility  is  urgently  needed  to  de- 
velop adequate  medical,  educational,  and  re- 
habilitation diagnostic,  evaluation,  treatment, 
and  training  procedures  for  deaf-blind  and 
multihandicapped  children  and  adults.  In 
addition  to  serving  as  a  facility  for  essential 
research  in  all  of  these  areas,  such  a  Federal 
center  would  be  able  to  train  highly  special- 
ized medical,  paramedical,  educational,  and  re- 
habilitation personnel  through  internship,  resi- 
dency, and  practicum  programs. 

We  would  also  strongly  recommend  that  two 
additional  regional  rehabilitation  facilities  for 
deaf-blind  adults  similar  to  the  IHB  center 
be  established  and  that  all  three  regional  cen- 
ters be  supported  by  direct  appropriations  ad- 
ministered by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  as   long  as   the  need  exists. 

As  we  indicated  earlier,  most  blind  persons 
in  the  United  States  are  over  60.  Yet  services 
to  this  substantial  group  are  either  inadequate 
or  nonexistent.  We  would  strongly  urge  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  Vocational  Rehab- 
ilitation Administration,  and  Welfare  Admin- 
istration to  develop  a  coordinated  approach 
to  this  group  to  assist  such  individuals  to  learn 
mobility  and  other  skills  needed  for  independ- 
ent living.  This  assumes  adequate  financing 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Congress. 

Research 

Additional  social,  educational,  and  techno- 
logical research  affecting  blind  persons  is 
urgently  needed.  Federal  funds  for  research 
are  available  through  several  government 
agencies.  We  recommend  strongly  that  a 
Federal  inter-agency  committee  on  research  in 
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blindness  be  established  to  develop  a  long- 
range  master  plan  for  the  guidance  of  the  in- 
dividual Federal  agencies  in  approving  grants 
for  research  projects  and  to  encourage  col- 
laborative research.  This  master  plan  could 
define  the  research  needs  in  the  social,  edu- 
cational, and  technological  areas  and  also  es- 
tablish priorities.  This  cohesive  kind  of  plan- 
ning would  help  prevent  the  repetitive  and 
random  approach  which  has  too  often  char- 
acterized research  in  this  area  and  would  tend 
to  assure  more  meaningful  use  of  research 
funds   granted. 

Conclusion 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  American 
society  which  will   distinguish  it  in   historical 


perspective  is  its  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
all  segments  of  the  population,  including  the 
handicapped.  The  creation  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  by  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  testifies  to  this 
genuine  concern. 

The  present  study  by  this  Subcommittee 
will  focus  national  attention  on  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  handicapped  and  will  assist  ma- 
terially in  establishing  priorities  at  all  levels 
of  government  for  meeting  these  needs.  Both 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Association  of  "Workers  for  the 
Blind  are  grateful  for  your  interest  and  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  indicate  the  urgent 
needs  in  our  specific  area  of  concern. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Mary  K.  Bauman,  Chairman 
Personnel  Research   Center,   Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania 


As  Mr.  Richterman,  last  year's  Membership 
Chairman,  indicated  in  his  report  for  1965, 
many  of  our  members  have  habitually  paid 
their  dues  at,  or  even  following,  the  conven- 
tion. This  is,  therefore,  not  a  final  report 
for    1966. 

I  wish  publicly  to  express  my  very  great 
gratitude  to  a  complex  Membership  Commit- 
tee. It  is  entirely  due  to  their  efforts  that  we 
are  able  to  report  a  good  year  for  member- 
ships. The  Committee  worked  in  two  stages. 
Membership  contacts  were  first  made  through 
state  chairmen,  usually  the  state  directors  or 
persons  designated  by  them  and,  in  Canada, 
by  one  of  our  Board  members.  In  organizing 
this  group,  the  real  force  was  our  president, 
Dr.  Norman  Yoder.  It  was  he  who  secured 
the  agreement  of  most  of  the  state  directors  to 
assist  in  this  effort  to  make  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  truly 
representative  of  professional  workers  for  the 
blind. 

Next,  an  effort  was  made  to  reach  those 
who  did  not  respond  to  the  state  chairman, 
and  this  was  done  through  representatives  of 
the  interest  groups. 


In  a  parallel  effort,  managed  entirely  by 
him.  Dr.  Peter  Salmon  has,  with  considerable 
success,   sought   agency  members. 

Through  this  multiple  eiTort,  we  are  happy 
to  announce  the  following  as  of  July  22nd: 

Paid  life  members  149 

Installment  life  members  9 

Paid-up  members   (annual)   1,380 

Members  in  arrears  prior  to 

convention  time 156 

TOTAL 1,694 

Of  the  above  Canada  has: 

Paid  life  members  14 

Installment  life  members   1 

Paid-up  members    (annual)    68 

Members  in  arrears  prior  to 

convention    time   19 

TOTAL   102 

61   agencies  have  contributed. 

Mary  K.  Bauman,  Chairman 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  LL.D.,  Co-Chairman 
Agency  Memberships 
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REPORT  OF  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

Father  Harry  J.  Sutcliffe,  Chairman 
Lecturer-Director  of  Work  for  the  Blind 
The  American  Church  Union,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


In  the  midst  of  our  deliberations,  we  pause 
and  call  to  mind  in  prayerful  contemplation 
those  of  our  associates  who  have  answered  the 
summons  from  on  high. 

Let  us  therefore  remember  with  gratitude 
and  thanksgiving  the  following  absent  mem- 
bers: 

Mrs.  Laverne  Allwein:  Dedicated  home 
teacher,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind. 

Max  Barmish:  Devoted  caseworker  and 
home  teacher.  State  Office  for  the  Blind, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Sarah  Elizabeth  Elmore:  Home  Indus- 
tries Counselor,  State  of  North  Carolina,  who 
served  the  home-bound  and  visually  handi- 
capped with  a  real  sense  of  dedication. 

Adelia  M.  Hoyt:  Distinguished  worker  for 
the  blind  in  the  field  of  Braille  transcription. 

Jake  Jacobsen:  Distinguished  attorney,  ac- 
tive civic  leader,  dedicated  Trustee  of  the 
Virginia  School  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind;  active 
participant  in  sight  saving  endeavors  and 
projects  for  the  welfare  of  visually  impaired 
and  sightless  persons;  tireless  and  devoted 
Past-President  of  this  organiaztion.  He  loved 
and  lived  AAWB. 


John  Beresford  Mohler:  For  29  years,  dedi- 
cated Director,  Venango  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind. 

Richard  Sieimmig:  For  32  years  Business 
Manager,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
His  tireless  devotion  has  left  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  the  hearts  of  those  privileged  to 
work  with  him. 

To  these,  and  to  all  of  our  departed  associ- 
ates, colleagues  and  co-workers,  may  rest  eternal 
be  granted  and  may  light  perpetual  shine  upon 
them. 

May  the  beauty  of  their  lives  continue  to 
shine  among  us  as  a  loving  benediction.  May 
the  true  and  beautiful  words  they  spoke  and 
the  acts  of  goodness  they  performed  continue 
to  be  treasured  as  incentives  to  dedicated  de- 
votion and  sacrificial  service  by  which  the 
living  give  honor  to  the  departed. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the 
faithful  departed  through  the  mercy  of  God 
rest  in  peace. 

Father  Harry  J.  Sutcliffe,  Chairman 
Juliet  Bindt 
Rev.  A.  D.  Croft 
Oscar  Friedensohn 


REPORT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

George  A.  Magers,  Chairman 

Assistant  Chief,  Services  to  the  Blind,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration, 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Washington,  D.C. 


The  Nominating  Committee,  made  up  of 
William  F.  Gallagher,  Howard  H.  Hanson, 
William  E.  Milton,  Leon  L.  Reid,  and  George 
A.    Magers    as    Chairman,    with    Marjorie    S. 


Hooper  and  Burt  L.  Risley  as  consultants,  met 
on  March  24,  1966,  in  the  Washington  Office 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind.     A  list  of  nominations  were  pre- 
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sented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commit- 
tee. After  careful  and  thorough  deUberation, 
the  following  candidates  for  office  were  unani- 
mously selected  to  be  the  Committee's  slate  of 
nominees : 

President-elect:  A.  N.  Magill,  Managing  Di- 
rector, Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Corporate  Secretary:  Howard  H.  Hanson,  Di- 
rector, Services  to  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Handicapped,  Pierre,  South  Dakota 

Treasurer:  Harold  Richterman,  Director  of  Re- 
habilitation, Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Four  Board  members  for  5-year  term: 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Editor,  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky 

Lila  Lampkin,  Administrative  Assistant, 
Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas 


I.  N.  Miller,  Director  of  Community  Serv- 
ices, Department  of  Mental  Health,  Chica- 
go, Illinois 

Ross  C.  Purse,  Superintendent,  British 
Columbia- Yukon  Division,  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia 

Ethics  Committee  for  a  5 -year  term: 

William  O.  McGill,  Executive  Director, 
Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

As  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, I  want  to  express  thanks  for  the  won- 
derful cooperation  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  especially  for  the  assistance  of  the 
consultants.  Miss  Hooper  and  Mr.  Risley. 

Respectfully  submitted,  July  24,  1966, 
Pittsburgh  Hilton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, 

George  A.  Magers,  Chairman 


REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

McAllister  C.  Upshaw,  Chairman 

Director,  Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind 

Detroit,  Michigan 


The  Resolutions  Committee,  consisting  of 
Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  Leon  Feldman,  W.  J. 
Ferrell,  A.  B.  Goodrum,  and  W.  J.  Strick- 
land, met  in  the  Pittsburgh  Hilton  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  and  considered  four 
Resolutions  which  are  being  submitted  to  the 
membership  of  the  Association.  The  Com- 
mittee unanimously  reports  the  following 
Resolutions  to  the  Convention  and  hereby 
urges  that  they  do  pass. 

Resolution  1 

Resolution  of  appreciation  and  acknowledg- 
ment to  those  participating  in  making  this 
AAWB  Convention  informative,  stimulating, 
and   comfortable. 

Whereas,  the  1966  AAWB  Convention  is 
drawing  to  a  close  and  we  have  enjoyed  our 
stay   in   Pittsburgh  and   the  enlightening  and 


interesting  program  which  has  been  prepared 
for   us;    and 

Whereas,  we  would  like  to  express  our 
sincere  appreciation  and  thanks  to  all  of  those 
who  have  contributed  to  its  success. 

Now  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  that 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  Association  be 
hereby  directed  to  express  our  thanks  in  ap- 
propriate letters  to  all  of  those  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  preparing  the  program  and  to  all 
of  those  who  have  been  responsible  for  ar- 
rangements and  services  during  our  stay  here, 
and  in  particular  that  our  expression  of  ap- 
preciation be  sent  to  John  F.  Beggy,  and  that 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  other 
Committee  members,  and  that  this  Resolution 
be  incorporated  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Con- 
vention. 
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The  Executive  Office  is  directed  to  send  a 
special  note  of  thanks  for  the  outstanding 
personal  service  provided  by  the  Allegheny 
Councils  of  Girl  Scouts  and  Boy  Scouts. 

Finally,  we  direct  the  Executive  Office  to 
express  our  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the 
management  and  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  Hilton 
Hotel  who  have  done  so  much  to  make  our 
stay  here  enjoyable,  and  for  the  courtesies 
extended. 

Resolution  2 

Whereas,  we  have  learned  of  the  pending 
retirement  of  John  Breen;  now  therefore  be  it 
resolved  that  the  following  citation  be  pre- 
pared and  presented: 

Whereas,  through  the  years  his  faithful 
attendance  at  each  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  his 
unflagging  service  and  warm  friendship  have 
constituted  a  signal  contribution  to  the  fel- 
lowship that  is  so  treasured  a  part  of  AAWB; 
and 

Whereas,  through  this  selfless  service  and 
interest  he  has  made  his  place  in  the  organi- 
zation and  in  the  hearts  of  its  members; 

Now  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  that 
this  expression  of  esteem  and  appreciation  be 
inscribed  to  John  Breen  and  that  a  copy  be 
sent  to  The  Coca  Cola  Company  in  recogni- 
tion of  its  exceptional  generosity,  its  valuable 
collaboration  and  its  enduring  goodwill. 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  Presi- 
dent Yoder,  on  behalf  of  the  members  and 
officers  of  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  cause  to  be  affixed  thereto 
his  hand  and  the  corporate  seal  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Resolution   3 

Whereas,  since  the  last  convention  of  the 
Association  we  have  lost  a  warm  friend  and 
leader,  it  is  altogether  fitting  this  tribute  to 
the  life  of  Jake  JACOBSON  be  voiced  and  re- 
corded while  we  are  here  convened  in  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  sixty-six;  and 

Whereas,  Virginia-born  and  bred  and  pro- 
tege of  another  great  blind  Virginian  (Colonel 


L.  L.  Watts),  Jake  JacobsoN's  failing  sight 
forsook  him  totally  in  his  twelfth  year;  and 

Whereas,  this  visual  loss  did  not  defeat 
nor  deflate  him;  and  he  was  graduated  in  turn 
from  the  Virginia  State  School  for  the  Blind; 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  School  of 
Law  of  the  University  of  Virginia;  and 

Whereas,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  School  for  the  Blind; 
served  a  term  as  President  of  the  Lions  Clubs 
of  Virginia  and  for  thirty  years  as  President 
of  the  Virginia  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind;  and 

Whereas,  for  thirty-five  years  a  success- 
ful attorney  and  insurance  counselor  in  Ports- 
mouth, Virginia,  jAKE  jACOBSON's  avocation 
throughout  his  business  career  was  the  AAWB, 
and  he  loved  it  as  few  men  have;  he  served 
it  as  Lay  Group  Chairman  for  many  years  and 
finally  as  Association  President  in  1961  to  63; 
and, 

Whereas,  he  loved  all  people,  and  if  they 
happened  to  be  blind  he  seemed  to  love  them 
just  a  little  bit  more;  and  he  loved  dearly 
all  the  excitement  of  an  AAWB  convention, 
the  official  and  the  unofficial  sessions,  over 
which  he  so  often  presided  with  hearty  good 
humor;  and 

Whereas,  his  devotion  to  AAWB  was  ex- 
ceeded only  by  his  devotion  to  his  faith  and 
his  family; 

Be  It  Therefore  Resolved,  that  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  express  to  the  family  of  jAKE  jACOBSON 
—  Gladys  his  loving  wife;  Rick  his  loving 
son;  and  Marcy  his  loving  daughter  —  not 
only  our  deepest  sympathies  on  the  great  loss 
we  share  with  them  but  also  our  great  joy  on 
having   had   the   privilege  of   knowing  JAKE; 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  a 
copy  of  this  Resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
Minutes  of  the  AAWB;  and  that  copies  be 
sent  to  his  family;  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind;  and  to  the  Deans  of 
the  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind  and  of  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Virginia  so 
that  all  blind  students  who  follow  him  in 
those  institutions  may  be  reminded  of  the  ex- 
uberant and  useful  life  jAKE  jACOBSON  lived. 
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Resolution  4 

Whereas,  Dr.  Norman  M.  Yoder,  who 
during  his  tenure  as  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion did  and  has  contributed  of  his  time  and 
abilities  over  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty;  and 

Whereas,  these  contributions  were  made 
at  a  personal  and  professional  sacrifice; 

Now  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  that 
the  Executive  Office  be  directed  to  express  the 
Association's  appreciation  to  Dr.  Yoder; 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  and  for  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolution  5 

The  following  Resolution  was  submitted  to 
the  Committee  after  its  last  possible  scheduled 
meeting.  Therefore,  the  Committee  could  not, 
itself,  act  on  this  proposal. 


At  the  time  of  the  Chairman's  report  to  the 
Association,  the  Resolution  was  submitted  to 
and  passed  by  the  membership. 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  its  40th 
Convention  assembled  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, does  hereby  recommend  to  future 
convention  program  committees  that  they  in- 
clude more  social  and  recreational  activities  in 
the  convention  program.  Like  many  other 
worthwhile  professional  associations,  the  inter- 
ests of  its  membership  are  diversified  to  the 
extent  that  membership  and  attendance  at  con- 
ventions are  contingent  upon  professional, 
business,  as  well  as  social  and  recreational 
activities. 

McAllister  C.  Upshaw,  Chairman 

Raymond  M.  Dickinson 

Leon  Feldman 

William  J.  Ferrell 

A.  B.  Goodrum 

W.  J.  Strickland 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STRUCTURE 
AND  FISCAL  AFFAIRS 

George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Executive  Vice-President,  The  Seeing  Eye 

Morristown,  New  Jersey 


Shortly  after  his  election  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  last  July  in  Denver,  Dr.  Norman 
Yoder  appointed  a  special  committee  to  re- 
view the  Association's  Constitution  and  By- 
laws. As  our  members  will  recall,  these  were 
completely  redrafted  in  1961,  and  revised  at 
certain  points,  with  your  approval,  in   1964. 

In  addition  to  a  review  of  the  Constitution 
and  By-laws,  the  Committee  on  Structure  and 
Fiscal  Affairs  was  asked  to  study  further  ad- 
vantages to  accrue  from  and  ways  and  means 
to  implement  regionalization  and  biennial  con- 
ventions of  the  Association. 

The  Committee  has  been  composed  of  the 
following:  Messrs.  Cleo  Dolan  of  Ohio, 
Howard  Hanson  of  South  Dakota,  William 
O.  McGill  of  Illinois,  Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  of 


Washington,  D.C.,  Warren  Thompson  of  Cali- 
fornia; and  Dr.  Douglas  C.  MacFarland  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Dr.  Norman  Yoder, 
Ex-officio,  of  Pennsylvania.  In  addition,  Past- 
President  Marjorie  S.  Hooper  consented  to 
make  herself  available  as  a  special  consultant 
to  the  Committee. 

Preliminary  business  of  the  Committee  was 
conducted  by  correspondence  and  long-distance 
telephone,  and  a  day-long  meeting  was  held 
here  in  Pittsburgh  on  February  9.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  deliberations,  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  our  dual  charge 
were  submitted  to  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  AAWB,  held  in  Wash- 
ington on  March  24,  1966.  After  a  full  dis- 
cussion and  a  few  suggestions  for  revisions,  the 
following  recommendations  relating  to  region- 
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alization  were  approved  for  presentation  to  the 
membership  at  this  convention  and  they  are 
hereby  presented: 

Recommendations  Pertaining 
to  Regionalization 

RECOMMENDATION  1:  That  the  national 
office  publish  and  distribute  to  the  member- 
ship a  summary  review  of  four  regional  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  held  to  date  in  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago  and  Atlanta. 

RECOMMENDATION  2:  That  the  next  ad- 
ministration of  AAWB  appoint  a  special  com- 
mittee to  review  the  results  of  these  regional 
meetings  and  to  encourage  additional  experi- 
mental meetings  on  a  regional  basis. 

Recommendation  3:  That  said  special 
committee  submit  to  the  Board  of  Directors, 
by  its  spring  meeting  in  1967,  a  detailed 
plan  for  regionalization  for  consideration  by 
the  membership  at  the  1967  convention;  and 
further,  that  said  committee  also  recommend 
such  changes  in  the  Constitution  and  By-laws 
as  may  be  necessary  to  be  consistent  with  the 
regionalization  plan. 

Recommendation  4:  That  the  national 
office  begin  at  once  to  serve  in  every  way 
possible  as  consultant  to  all  sections  contem- 
plating regional  meetings,  providing  "blue- 
prints," guidance,  partial  financing  and  such 
other  assistance  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
deem  appropriate. 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  your  Committee  and 
your  Directors  that  in  regionalization  lies  a 
natural  course  for  the    growth  in  effectiveness 


of  AAWB,  and  the  success  of  regional  meet- 
ings held  to  date  supports  this  belief.  I,  there- 
fore, request  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  part  of 
the  report  of  this  Special  Committee  be  ap- 
proved. 

(Report  approved  by  the  Convention.) 

Pertaining  to  Revisions 
in  the  Constitution  and  By-laws 

In  accordance  with  existing  By-laws  of  the 
Association,  the  membership  received,  30  days 
prior  to  the  Convention,  proposed  amendments 
to  our  basic  documents.  The  amendments  as 
presented  represent  the  combined  thinking  of 
the  Special  Committee  appointed  by  President 
Yoder  and  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  at 
its  March  meeting  carefully  reviewed  the  Com- 
mittee's proposals.  We  are  also  grateful  to 
Miss  Julie  Bindt  of  California  for  her  con- 
scientious study  of  the  proposed  amendments 
and   for  her  suggestions. 

We  trust  that  each  of  you  has  had  oppor- 
tunity to  study  carefully  the  proposed  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  and  By-laws.  I 
should  therefore  like  at  this  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  move: 

That  the  Amendments  to  the  Constution 
and  By-laws  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  as  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  membership  in  full  text,  be  and 
are  hereby  approved  for  adoption,  to  be  eflFec- 
tive  at  the  close  of  this  Convention. 

(Report  approved  by  the  Convention.) 

George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Chairman 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  ANNE  SULLIVAN  MACY 
CENTENNIAL  AWARD 


To 


LOUIS  J.  BETTICA 

Coordinator,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  Service  for  Deaf-Blind  Persons, 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

By 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  LL.D.,  Administrative  Vice-President 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Mr.  Louis  J.  Bettica,  Coordinator  of  the 
Anne  Sullivan  Service  for  Deaf-Blind  Persons 
of  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  will 
soon  celebrate  25  years  of  service  with  this 
agency.  Mr.  Bettica  came  up  through  the 
ranks.  His  brother,  Mr.  Vincent  Bettica,  pre- 
ceded him  in  heading  up  the  work  for  deaf- 
blind  persons  at  IHB.  He  died  as  a  very 
young  man  and  Louis  Bettica  took  over  his 
work  as  a  tribute  to  his  brother  and  has  mani- 
fested not  only  dedication  but  knowledge  and 
skill,  that  is  rarely  ever  equalled  in  this  field. 


Mr.  Bettica  was  relieved  of  his  work  with 
the  deaf-blind  for  about  two  years,  when  he 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Optical 
Aids  Service  at  IHB.  However,  once  this  was 
accomplished,  he  went  back  to  his  "first  love" 
and  has  continued  in  this  work  ever  since. 

He  is  known  throughout  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world  because  of  his  work, 
as  well  as  his  writings.  To  deaf-blind  persons, 
he  is  known  as  a  wise  counselor  and  friend. 
It  is,  indeed,  fitting  that  he  should  be  selected 
to  receive  this  special  award  of  the  American 
Association  of  "Workers  for  the  Blind. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  ANNE  SULLIVAN  MACY  AWARD 


Louis  J.  Bettica 


I  not  only  feel  extremely  honored  at  being 
selected  as  the  recipient  of  the  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy  Award,  but  also  privileged  to  share  this 
evening  with  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Liechty  and  Mr. 
Magers  who  are  recipients  of  awards  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  distinguished  contributions  in 
work    for    the    blind.     Receiving    this    Anne 


Sullivan  Macy  Award  is  awesome  to  me,  since 
it  is  a  single  award  in  honor  of  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy's  100th  Anniversary  and  is  never  to  be 
repeated  again. 

Although  this  award  is  given  to  me  per- 
sonally, I  cannot  overlook  nor  overestimate 
the  fact  that  I  could  not  have  been  selected 
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for  this  honor  without  the  help  of  others. 
The  rather  popular  adage  "man  is  not  an 
island  unto  himself"  is  certainly  a  truism  in 
our  work.  It  takes  many  people  behind  us 
to  help  carry  out  a  program  or  reach  a  goal. 

Certainly,  I  must  give  recognition  to  my 
wife,  Dorothy,  who  is  here  tonight  with  our 
two  children  sharing  with  me  the  happiness 
of  this  evening.  I  have  always  felt  her  en- 
couragement in  anything  I  wanted  to  do. 

In  addition  to  being  fortunate  at  home,  I 
also  count  among  my  blessings  the  fact  that  I 
have  been  associated  with  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  of  Brooklyn.  It  is  the  type  of 
agency  that  permits  its  staff  considerable  op- 
portunity for  developing  new  ideas  and  ex- 
ploring their  merits.  The  "agency"  and  its 
achievements,  of  course,  are  in  reality  a  mani- 
festation of  its  administrative  staff.  I  recog- 
nize and  am  most  appreciative  of  the  benefits 
I  have  received  from  being  associated  with 
such  people  as  Dr.  Salmon,  Mr.  Keane,  Mr. 
Spar,  Mr.  Richterman,  Dr.  Rusalem  and  Miss 
Maloney.  All  of  them  have  made  distinct 
contributions  toward  my  own  growth  in  addi- 
tion to  program  developments. 

Naturally,  it  goes  without  saying  that  I  am 
thankful  for  the  kind  of  staff  I  have  had  who 
have  truly  dedicated  themselves  to  work  with 
deaf-blind  people  —  Mrs.  Kelly,  Mr.  Sum- 
mers, Mr.  Smithdas,  Miss  Stranahan  and  others. 

I  must  also  mention  a  word  or  two  about 
Alex  Handel  whose  guidance,  no  doubt,  was 
a  turning  point  in  my  professional  career- 
Association  with  him  during  a  previous  project 
had  been  stimulating,  and  it  was  he  who  sug- 
gested— no  urged — me  to  consider  entrance 
into  a  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work.  This 
I  did  during  1959  to  1961.  I  don't  mind 
telling  him  now  that  my  thoughts  of  him 
during  those  two  years  probably  were  more 
hostile  than  friendly,  but  now  I  feel  only 
fondness  and  gratitude  toward  him. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
AAWB  itself  for  all  that  I  have  gained  dur- 
ing the  eighteen  or  so  conventions  that  I  have 
attended. 

I  am  also  thankful  to  you  for  the  way  so 
many  of  you  have  welcomed  me  into  your 
agencies  and  have  made  me  feel  like  part 
of  your  staff.  I  have  always  regarded  this  as 
being  welcomed  into  a  person's  home  and 
being   part   of   a   family. 


Since  I  have  received  word  of  the  award 
and  realizing  that  I  would  have  to  speak  I 
have  tried  to  organize  my  feelings  and 
thoughts.  The  ever  persistent  concept  can  be 
capsulated  by  the  word  "BELIEF."  This  I  feel 
has  been  most  helpful  to  me.  I  don't  mean 
here  religious  beliefs,  since  this  is  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  and  to  each  his  own.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  professional  BELIEF.  At  the  risk 
of  being  presumptuous  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain, for  example: 

Belief  —  in  one's  Agency  —  really  be- 
lieving that  the  agency  one  is  working  for 
is  trying  to  do  the  best  job  it  can.  The 
agency  will,  of  course,  have  weaknesses,  but 
these  should  not  be  accepted  as  irreparable. 

Belief  —  in  one's  Self  —  really  be- 
lieving in  one's  ability  to  perform  the  antici- 
pated obligation  of  one's  profession,  to  take 
advantage  of  learned  skills  and  to  strengthen 
weaknesses. 

Belief  —  in  the  Dignity  of  Man  and 
The  Sanctity  of  the  Human  Spirit  — 
really  believing  that  each  individual,  regard- 
less of  background  and  the  type  of  problem 
he  brings,  is  deserving  of  every  consideration 
possible;  really  believing  that  the  clients'  needs 
are  unique  to  him,  and  that  he  be  dealt  with 
in  a  manner  that  will  enable  him  to  feel 
worthy  while  asking  for  help. 

Belief  in  the  Client  —  Really  believing 
that  the  clients  being  served  by  the  agency 
are  interested  in  overcoming  the  problems  and 
handicaps  that  have  been  a  deterrent  to  their 
well  being. 

In  closing,  I  must  also  say  that  I  have  been 
inspired  by  the  deaf-blind  men  and  women 
whom  I  have  known,  by  their  willingness  to 
achieve  despite  the  severity  of  the  double  and 
more  often  multiple  handicaps;  so  many  of 
them  through  their  efforts  epitomize  the  best 
that's  within  man  about  to  face  adversities.  I 
am  privileged  to  work  with  them.  I  am 
thrilled  by  their  accomplishments. 

I  accept  this  award  with  the  hope  that  to- 
day is  a  milestone  toward  a  better  tomorrow 
for  this  group  and  that  you  will  continue 
your  increasing  interest  and  participation  in 
this  work. 
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THE  DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN 
(A  tribute  to  Anne  Sullivan  Maq^) 

Richard  Kinney,  Associate  Professor 
Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois 


No  song  their  mothers  sang  when  they  were 

young. 
No  oriole  fluting  from  the  leaf-hung  bough. 
Nor  any  syllable  of  any  tongue, 
Nor  natural  song  of  speech,  can   reach  them 

now. 
No  light  of  long-remembered  summer  moon, 
Nor  sunset,  with  its  banners,  marching  west, 
Nor  radiance  of  rainbow,  glint  of  noon. 
Can  pierce  that  dusk  whereof  they  are  pos- 


sessed. 
Yet  these  are  laughing  children  and  their  blood 
Throbs   with  the   lilt  of  springtime,   leaps   to 

know 
The  swift,  ecstatic  moment:  life  is  good 
They  walk  with  hope  to  greet  it  as  they  grow. 
Because  you  lived.  Wise  Teacher,  love  shines 

here. 
And   minds,   attuned   to   knowledge,   learn   to 

hear. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  JOHN  H.  McAULEY  AWARD 

To 

GEORGE  A.  MAGERS 

Assistant  Chief,  Services  to  the  Blind,  Vocational 

Rehabilitation  Administration,  Department  of 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

By 

Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D.,  President 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Commissioner,  Office  for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  announce  to  the 
membership  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  that  the  family  of  John 
H.  McAuley  has  once  more  reestablished  an 
award  in  his  memory.  As  many  of  you  may 
recall,  this  award  was  established  a  number  of 
years  ago  for  those  rehabilitation  counselors 
with  an  outstanding  placement  record  and 
who  were  members  of  Group  II  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

For  several  intervening  years,  the  award  was 
not  presented.  Because  John  McAuley  was  a 
personal  friend  of  mine,  and  because  I  believe 
I  understood  the  intent  of  the  family  in  estab- 
lishing this  award,  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  McAuley 


and  asked:  First,  would  the  family  consider 
having  this  award  made  a  permanent  presen- 
tation with  the  Awards  Committee  of  the 
AAWB  as  the  selecting  body.  To  this  she 
and  the  children  readily  agreed.  Second, 
might  I,  in  this  convention,  have  the  privilege 
of  recommending  to  her  an  individual  who 
seemed  worthy  of  the  award  and  who  typified 
John  H.  McAuley  in  his  philosophy  and  out- 
look toward  the  placement  of  the  blind  in 
competitive  occupations.  Again,  Mrs.  McAuley 
and  the  family  readily  agreed. 

It  is  therefore  my  distinct  pleasure  at  this 
Awards  Banquet  to  present  the  John  H.  Mc- 
Auley  award    for   outstanding   service   in   the 
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placement  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
to  an  individual  who  trained  under  John 
McAuley,  who  served  for  many  years  as  a  re- 
habilitation counselor  in  a  State  program,  who 
contributed  much  to  the  placement  of  the  blind 
as  a  State  director,  and  who  has  continued  in 
this  vein  to  the  position  he  now  holds  with 
the  Federal  Government.  In  this  latter  posi- 
tion, he  has  opened  additional  opportunities  in 


the  Federal  Civil  Service,  the  service  occupa- 
tions in  the  hospital  area  particularly,  and  in 
many  other  areas  of  interest  to  all  of  us. 

On  behalf  of  Mack's  family  I  present  this 
plaque  to  George  A.  Magers,  Assistant  Chief, 
Division,  Services  to  the  Blind,  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Administration,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
D.C. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  JOHN  H.  McAULEY  AWARD 


George  A.  Magers 


This  is  truly  a  proud  moment  for  me.  To 
receive  recognition  for  a  phase  of  work  which 
is  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  one's  job  certainly 
gives  a  wonderful  feeling.  I  am  especially 
proud  to  accept  this  award  since  it  memorial- 
izes the  purpose  and  aims  so  fundamental  to 
John  McAuley's  way  of  life. 

Much  of  the  credit,  however,  for  anything 
I  have  accomplished  must  go  to  such  teachers 
as  Mr.  McAuley,  Joe  Clunk,  and  Hiram  Chap- 
pell,  who  had  the  patience  and  perseverance  to 
put  my  feet  on  the  right  path. 

Mr.  McAuley's  ability  as  a  teacher  has  been 
especially  beneficial  to  me,  as  well  as  to  many 
of  you  here  tonight.  His  devotion  to  meticu- 
lous detail,  as  well  as  his  willingness  to  spend 
hours  beyond  the  normal  call  of  duty  to  im- 
part his  fabulous  knowledge  of  machines  and 
how  they  could  be  safely  operated,  has  been 
an   esteemable  value  to  those  of  us  engaged 


in  placement  activities,  not  only  twenty  years 
ago,  but  today.  The  principles  and  concept 
for  which  he  has  stood  continues  to  be  just 
as  valid  in  1966  as  they  were  in  1946.  His 
usual  statement  that  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Program  for  the  Blind  can  best  be 
served  by  placing  the  proper  blind  person  on 
the  right  job  continues  to  be  the  fundamental 
aim  of  our  work.  The  successful  achievement 
of  the  vocational  objective  is  still  the  primary 
charge  of  both  our  State  and  Federal  laws 
governing  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  proc- 
ess. 

I  have  now  completed  twenty  years  in  the 
field  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the 
placement  aspect  of  my  work  has  given  me 
the  greatest  pleasure.  I  look  forward  to  the 
exciting  challenge  in  this  activity  during  the 
next  twenty  years. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  ALFRED  ALLEN  AWARD 

To 

HOWARD  M.  LIECHTY 

Editor  Emeritus,  The  New  Outlook  for  the  Bilnd 

Editor,  The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine 

Monsey,  New  York 

by 

M.   Robert   Barnett,    Executive   Director 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


When  Howard  M.  Liechty  informed  me, 
in  my  capacity  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  that  he 
wished  to  retire  from  the  managing  editor- 
ship of  our  journal,  "The  New  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  I  must  confess  that  I  was  surprised. 
In  a  way,  I  should  not  have  been  surprised, 
since  the  relationship  between  the  Foundation 
and  Mr.  Liechty  had  been  of  such  nature  that 
his  withdrawal  from  the  position  could  have 
occurred  in  any  year  over  the  past  dozen  years. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  younger  ones  among 
you  who  may  not  be  as  familiar  with  Mr. 
Liechty's  life  and  work,  I  should  explain  first 
that  he  became  the  Managing  Editor  of  an- 
other periodical.  The  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga- 
zine, in  1939,  a  responsibility  which  he  is 
still  carrying  and  from  which  he  did  not  re- 
tire on  the  first  of  this  year  when  he  asked  to 
be  relieved  of  the  Outlook  responsibility.  Mr. 
Liechty's  professional  career  also  included  ex- 
periences of  particular  note  for  our  purposes, 
that  of  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
and  other  teaching  assignments  both  here  and 
abroad.  It  may  be  that  some  of  you  have 
never  even  seen  a  copy  of  The  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine,  which,  it  should  be  noted,  is  pub- 
lished only  in  Braille.  I  can  assure  you,  how- 
ever, that  some  11,000  to  12,000  blind  per- 
sons do  see  it  routinely  and,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Liechty's  tireless  and  sensitive  attention  to  its 
content,  receive  a  continuing  flow  of  informa- 
tion and  diversion. 

In  the  early  1950's,  I  became  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Liechty  through  the  rela- 


tionships of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  with  the  E.  Matilda  Ziegler  Foundation, 
the  latter  being  the  sponsor  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Publishing  Company.  The  Founda- 
tion needed  an  editor  for  The  New  Outlook, 
and  believed  that  the  journal  could  be  com- 
piled and  published  with  a  part-time  individual 
providing  its  overall  management  and  editorial 
supervision.  Mr.  Liechty  agreed  with  me  that 
we  might  try  an  arrangement  under  which  he 
would  serve  the  Foundation  while  at  the  same 
time  continuing  with  the  Ziegler  Magazine. 
The  arrangement  was  temporary  —  or  so  we 
both  thought.  The  temporary  arrangement 
lasted  15  years. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  the  one 
assigned  to  make  this  brief  speech  of  presen- 
tation of  the  Alfred  Allen  Memorial  Award 
to  this  man.  Not  only  is  my  pleasure  due  to 
a  very  satisfying  personal  relationship,  but  also 
because  of  his  and  my  own  former  close  ac- 
quaintance with  the  man  in  whose  memory  the 
award  is  presented  by  the  AAWB  each  year. 
Again,  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  ones  it  is 
important  to  note  why  the  Association  con- 
ceived this  award  and  why  it  was  named  for 
Alfred  Allen.  The  Association  felt  some  years 
ago  that  there  should  be  an  opportunity  to 
recognize  those  workers  for  the  blind  who 
perhaps  are  the  real  core  of  our  national  and 
local  programs  —  the  ones  on  the  firing  line 
and  who  may  not  normally  be  exposed  for 
tribute  because  of  their  administrative  levels. 
While  Mr.  Alfred  Allen  did,  of  course,  come 
into  the  public  limelight  quite  often,  he  was 
most  especially  appreciated   for  many  of  the 
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same  characteristics  that  are  demonstrated  in 
Mr.  Howard  Liechty,  essentially  that  of  con- 
sistently conscientious  and  unselfish  attention 
to  day-in,  day-out  service. 

The  time  of  the  speakers  tonight,  as  you 
know,  is  limited.  The  foregoing  already  has 
used  up  my  allotted  time.  There  is  so  much 
more  that  one  could  and  should  say  about  Mr. 
Liechty,  but  in  order  to  do  it  briefly,  I  tried 
noting  in  Braille  a  series  of  words  which  came 
to  mind  as  I  thought  about  him.  I  will  share 
with  you  at  least  part  of  those  notes,  and  the 
first  word  that  I  find  under  my  finger  is  that 
of  "dedication".  Unfortunately,  the  word  some 
times  is  used  disparagingly,  but  in  Mr.  Liechty's 
case  it  is  a  word  of  particularly  appropriate 
nature  for  a  man  who  is  truly  dedicated  to  the 
objectives  of  our  field.     The  next  word,  curi- 


ously enough,  is  "accuracy".  This  is  a  word 
associated  in  my  mind  with  Mr.  Liechty  as  a 
journalist  and  editor.  The  next  word  — 
"Painstaking"  is  associated  simultaneously, 
since  I  have  never  seen  a  man  who  was  willing 
to  go  to  such  lengths  to  assure  his  readers 
that  the  information  being  printed  was  correct. 
In  this  field  there  is  so  much  loose  and  often 
inaccurate  commentary,  it  is  refreshing  to  have 
someone  like  him  keeping  the  records  straight. 
The  last  words  in  my  notes  are  "man" 
and  "friend".  Those  who  know  Howard  well 
would  agree  that  he  deserves  recognition  in  his 
personal  life  as  truly  a  man  with  all  of  the 
virmes  that  the  word  implies  in  its  truest 
sense.  The  personal  inspiration  that  I  have 
received  from  him  gives  me  the  greatest  source 
of  pleasure  as  I  present  the  Alfred  Allen 
Award  to  him  tonight,  and  call  him  friend. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  ALFRED  ALLEN  AWARD 


Howard  M.  Liechty 


Appropriate  words  are  not  easy  to  find  at 
this  moment.  It  is  because  feelings  run  deep, 
and  mostly  it  is  because  they  are  mixed  among 
gratitude,  pride  and  humility. 

Not  the  least  source  of  my  gratification  is 
the  fact  that  the  award  is  in  memory  of  our 
late  friend  and  associate,  Alfred  Allen.  There 
was  a  special  comraderie  between  Alfred  and 
me  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  thing  uppermost  in  my  mind  to  say 
is  that  this  gesture  of  recognition  is  gratifying 
and  much  more,  and  that  I  would  like  to  give 
expression  to  the  thanks  that  I  want  you  to 
have  from  me. 

That  is  hard  to  do  adequately,  but  even 
more  at  a  loss  would  I  be  to  justify  my  ac- 
ceptance of  this  award  as  though  I  alone  were 
entitled  to  it.  This  accounts  for  some  of  the 
mixed  feeling.  I  and  those  who  have  been 
associated  with  me  know  better  than  anyone 
else  how  much  of  whatever  my  eflForts  have 
achieved  is  due  to  the  hard,  unselfish,  devoted 
work  and  conrtibution  of  my  associates  over 
these  many  years. 

In    numbers   engaged   in    it,   the   specializa- 


tion of  publishing  must  be  the  smallest  cate- 
gory represented  in  the  membership  of  this 
Association.  Nevertheless,  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  publications  in  our  field  must  be, 
also,  as  great  if  not  greater  than  any  other.  If 
this  seems  a  bold  statement,  think  of  the  im- 
mense reach  in  direct  communication  to  in- 
dividuals of  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  and 
think  of  the  quiet,  unobstrusive,  permeating 
and  consistent  impact  our  reading  has  upon  our 
minds,  stirring  our  imagination,  stimulating 
our  thinking,  developing  our  concepts  and 
understanding. 

One  is  constantly  conscious  of  this  as  his 
pen  moves  in  production  day  after  day,  and 
as  each  issue  of  the  publication  goes  into  the 
mails  and  proliferates  into  the  hands  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  in  as  many  nooks  and 
corners  of  the  continent  and  of  the  world,  aug- 
mented by  constant  correspondence  with  indi- 
viduals. And  the  impact  travels  on  from  each 
reader  to  others  with  whom  he  has  contacts 
and  with  whom  he  communicates — the  indi- 
vidual who  reads  his  magazine  for  pleasure  or 
entertainment  or  profit  as  well  as  the  worker 
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who  reads   his  professional  publication   as   an 
aid  or  a  tool  in  providing  his  services. 

And  I  would  emphasize  that  it  is  the  reader, 
too,  who  shares  in  any  credit  for  a  meaningful 
service.  Without  the  responsiveness  of  the 
reader,  manifested  in  any  of  a  number  of 
ways,  the  publisher's  and  editor's  efforts  are 
no  more  than  as  of  ""sounding  brass  or  a 
tinkling  cymbal,"  speaking  into  the  wind 
without  purpose  or  effect.  It  is  when  the 
reader  translates  what  he  reads  into  action,  or 
when  he  carries  forward  and  expands  and 
builds  on  what  he  reads,  or  when  he  responds 
directly  in  reaction  to  the  editor's  choice  of 
articles  or  his  editorial  expression  in  agree- 
ment— and  indeed  more  so  in  disapproval — 
that  the  editor  feels  that  his   point  is   made, 


and  more  important,  he  himself  is  stimulated. 
It  is  that  stimulation  from  his  readers  that  is 
so  essential  to  the  editor,  that  his  effort  may 
continue  to  be  relevant  and  productive.  So 
you  see,  besides  all  these  others  on  the  team 
as  working  associates  whose  cooperation  is 
so  essential  to  performance  and  with  whom 
credit  must  be  shared,  the  reader  audience 
plays  an  indispensable  role.  An  interpersonal 
relationship  emerges  and  becomes  meaningful 
for  all.  The  human  interaction  of  individual 
with  individual  is  what  constitutes  service, 
it  becomes  clear. 

I  therefore  acknowledge  the  contribution  of 
all  of  these,  and  I  salute  them  as  worthy 
partners.  And  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  this 
recognition. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL 
MEMORIAL  AWARD  AND  SCROLL 

To 

HENRY  A.  WOOD 


Past-President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Executive   Secretary   Emeritus,   North   Carolina   Commission   for   the   Blind 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

By 

Howard  H.  Hanson,  Director,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 

South  Dakota  Service  to  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped 

Pierre,  South  Dakota 


In  presenting  this  award,  I  have  the  same 
awesome  feeling  you  have  when  you  view 
Mount  Rushmore  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota,  and  you  honor  those  dedicated  leaders 
of  our  nation  whose  faces  are  permanently 
carved  in  solid  granite  as  a  lasting  memorial 
for  their  lives  of  service.  The  individual  we 
honor  tonight  has  also  dedicated  his  life  to 
service. 


Henry  A.  Wood  was  born,  educated,  and 
lives  in  North  Carolina — a  true  North  Caro- 
linian. He  received  his  BA  degree  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  During  these 
undergraduate  days,  Mr.  Wood  had  his  first 
exposure  to  blindness  and  began  his  life  of 
service  by  reading  to  Sam  Cathey,  a  classmate. 
Judge  Cathey  received  this  same  award  for 
service  at  the  Seattle  Convention.     Mr.  Wood 
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attended  graduate  school  from  1927-1931  and 
served  as  Assistant  Principal  and  Principal  of 
the  public  school.  He  became  Superintendent 
in  the  public  school  system  and  served  in 
this  capacity  until  1936  when  he  joined  the 
North  Carolina  Division  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation as  Assistant  Supervisor.  He  was 
promoted  to  Supervisor  of  Casework  Services 
in  1943  and  served  continuously  in  this  ca- 
pacity until  1947  when  he  was  appointed 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  which  position  he 
held  until  1965  when  ill  health  forced  an 
early  retirement. 

Henry  Wood  married  Pauline,  his  lovely 
wife,  in  1933  and  to  this  union  one  daughter 
was  born,  Polly  (Mrs.  Edward  Smith).  Now 
in  retirement,  Pete  has  the  time  for  his  grand- 
children and  thoroughly  enjoys  baby-sitting 
them. 

Yes,  truly  it  has  been  a  life  of  service  to 
his  fellowman! — beginning  with  reading  to 
the  Judge  while  they  were  in  college  to- 
gether, serving  as  an  educator  in  public 
schools  and  devoting  almost  thirty  years  to 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled  per- 
sons in  North  Carolina  and  throughout  the 
nation. 

He  has  served  the  cause  by  holding  mem- 
berships in  many  organizations:  North  Caro- 
lina Social  Service  Society,  North  Carolina  So- 
ciety for  Crippled  Children,  and  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 
Pete  has  been  an  active  Lion  with  a  member- 
ship in  the  Sir  Walter  Lions  Club  of  Raleigh. 
On  a  national  level  he  has  membership  in: 
The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  The  National  Rehabilitation  Associa- 
tion, National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  International  Association  of  Per- 
sonnel of  the  Employment  Service,  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, National  Council  of  Executives  of 
Agencies  Serving  Blind  Persons,  and  State's 
Council  of  Administrators  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation. He  has  served  as  a  Trustee  for 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and 
as  United  States  Delegate  to  the  World  Coun- 
cil for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  Paris  in 
1954,  Rome  in  1961,  and  to  the  first  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  the  Welfare  of  the 


Blind  in  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala.  Mr. 
Wood  was  always  active  in  every  organiza- 
tion, serving  on  committees,  boards,  and  many 
times  as  an  officer.  We  have  known  him  best 
in  AAWB,  where  he  has  always  been  willing 
to  serve  in  any  capacity,  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors,  then  First  Vice-President  and 
President  during  some  pretty  difficult  times  for 
the  Association.  It  has  truly  been  a  life  of 
service  for  his  fellowman. 

This  busy  executive  always  had  time  to 
counsel  with  a  fellow  worker  or  to  share  his 
experience  and  knowledge  with  a  new  direc- 
tor, such  as  I  in  1952,  or  to  give  a  helping 
hand  to  anyone  in  need  and  especially  blind 
people.  So  often  I  have  heard  him  say,  "I'll 
stop  by".  It  is  Pete's  philosophy  that  it  is 
much  easier  for  a  sighted  person  to  "stop  by" 
and  guide  a  friend  than  for  the  friend,  no 
matter  how  mobile,  to  find  his  own  way. 

I'm  sure  that  early  in  Pete's  career  he  was 
stimulated  by  a  passage  from  his  favorite  refer- 
ence book.  The  Holy  Bible,  Proverbs  29-18, 
and  since  he  has  always  shown  interest  in  the 
Sioux  Indians  of  South  Dakota.  I  want  to 
quote  this  passage  in  the  Dakota  Sioux  lan- 
guage. "Tohan  wawanakapi  sni,  hantans 
oyate,  ki  jujuwahanti."  Translated  it  means 
"Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish." 
Mr.  Woods'  life  of  service  and  his  philosophy 
demonstrates  that  he  believes  that  where  there 
is  no  vision  the  people  do  NOT  perish  but 
can,  through  proper  services,  lead  productive 
self-sufficient  lives  in  their  community.  He 
possesses  that  rare  type  of  "vision"  defined  by 
Webster  as  "Foresight  or  unusual  discern- 
ment," which  has  permitted  him  to  set  the 
goals  and  develop  the  skills  of  leadership  to 
bring  the  North  Carolina  Commission  for  the 
Blind  to  a  position  recognized  throughout  the 
world.  In  honor  of  his  accomplishments  with 
the  Commission,  they  have  named  the  multi- 
purpose building  at  the  Rehabilitation  Center 
for  the  Blind  in  North  Carolina  after  him  as 
a  living  memorial  to  his  contribution.  He 
received  the  Migel  Medal  in  1961,  again  as  a 
tribute  to  his  contribution  to  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind. 

The  fun  lovin',  affable,  conscientious,  sin- 
cere, inspiring  friend  of  work  for  the  blind  is 
being  honored  tonight  with  this  Association's 
highest  award  for  his  distinguished  service  in 
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North   Carolina,   Lions    International,  and    in 

the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 

It  is  my  sincere  pleasure,  Pete,  to  present 


first  the  framed  scroll  and  with  it  my  hand  of 
congratulations  and  friendship,  and  second 
the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Award  Medal. 
God  speed,  my  friend! 


INSCRIPTION  OF  SHOTWELL  SCROLL 


For  administering  services  to  blind  individuals  with  a  warm  heart,  cool 

head,  and  unfailing  good  temper,  which  strongly  influenced  his  colleagues 

toward  practical  action  for  the  good  of  the  world. 

Presented  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  July,  1966 
in  the  City  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 


Douglas  C.  MacFarland 
Chairman,  Awards  Committee 


Norman  M.  Yoder 
President 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL 
MEMORIAL  AWARD  AND  SCROLL 

Henry  A.  Wood 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Members  of  the  Host 
Committee,  Distinguished  Persons  at  the  Head 
Table,  Dear  Hearts  and  Gentle  People: 

I  promise  to  bear  in  mind  the  advice  the 
mama  whale  gave  to  her  baby  whale  when  she 
said,  ""Remember,  Son,  it's  only  when  you're 
spouting  that  you  get  harpooned". 

But  after  that  presentation  of  me  by  my 
blond  Sioux  Indian  Brother  from  South  Da- 
kota, and  the  matchless  words  of  my  name^ 
sake,  Peter  Salmon,  and  the  inimitable  re- 
marks by  my  good  friend.  Bob  Barnett,  I  just 
have  to  tell  a  true  North  Carolina  story  to  set 
the  record  straight. 

Sioux  Hanson,  before  you  were  born,  each 
fall  season  in  my  little  home  town,  one  of 
the  big  events  was  the  holding  of  a  week's 
revival  meeting  by  an  itinerant  evangelist 
named  Cyclone  Mack.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  a  big  tent,  and  always  after  the  farmers 
had  laid  by  their  crops.  Although  I  was  a 
small  boy  at  the  time,  I  can  still  smell  the 
sulphuric  fumes  from  the  fires  of  hell  and 
damnation,  and  still  feel  the  devil's  hot  breath 
burning  the  back  of  my  neck  as  Cyclone  Mack 


exhorted  us  sinners  to  repent.  We  had  a 
character  named  Lige  Keener.  All  North 
Carolina  small  towns  back  then  had  a  Lige 
Keener:  drunk  most  of  the  time,  working  oc- 
casionally, but  a  master  story  teller  of  tall 
tales  that  fascinated  small  boys.  Lige  always 
got  religion  at  the  meeting  ....  but  he  al- 
ways waited  until  the  last  night  of  the  re- 
vival. One  night  he  got  up  to  testify.  And 
this  is  the  point  of  my  story.  Here's  what 
Lige  shouted:  "I  know  I  ain't  what  I  otter 
be;  and  I  know  I  ain't  what  I'm  gonna  be; 
but  anyway,  I  ain't  what  I  waz". 

Namesake,  Peter  Salmon — and  I  may  as  well 
include  Father  Tom  Carroll — I  went  to  a  one- 
teacher  Episcopal  Mission  grade  school,  and 
I  was  properly  indoctrinated.  But  right  now, 
I  feel  like  an  Episcopal  Altar  Boy  invited  to 
an  Ecumenical  World  Council  as  an  ADVISOR 
AND  Consultant! 

And  now  to  Bob  Barnett!  We  have  been 
carrying  on  some  correspondence  lately;  and 
like  many  transplanted  Southern  boys  who 
come  to  New  York  to  live,  after  awhile  it  is 
often  difficult  to  make  them  understand  your 
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point  of  view.  Finally,  I  wrote  him,  quote: 
"As  one  grows  older,  fewer  and  fewer  things 
are  done  for  The  FIRST  TiME:  and  more  and 
more  things  are  DONE  FOR  THE  LAST  TiME''. 
In  his  reply,  he  said,  "I  still  don't  know  what 
you  mean".  Then  in  desperation,  I  wrote: 
"Dear  Bob,  I  cannot  agree  with  you  because 
I  have  reached  the  age  where  WORK  IS  LESS 
Fun,  and  Fun  is  More  Work".  I  haven't 
heard  from  him  since. 

To  you.  Dear  Hearts  and  Gentle  People, 
I  never  thought  I  would  be  afraid  to  stand 
before  you  and  talk.  But  on  this  occasion, 
I  am  completely  confused.  I'll  try  to  illus- 
trate what  I  mean.  As  you  have  heard  me 
say  at  past  AAWB  Conventions,  my  home 
town  had  its  share  of  characters.  Two  of  the 
town's  leading  citizens  were  survivors  of  that 
little  family  fracas  we  had  back  in  the  1860's. 
They  were  gentlemen  of  the  old  school;  and 
everybody  called  them  Colonel  John  Cobb  and 
Captain  Krenshaw.  Colonel  John  had  an 
impediment  in  his  speech  and  Captain  Kren- 
shaw was  hard  of  hearing.  They  were  good 
friends,  but  they  were  always  arguing.  They 
were  also  members  of  the  Vestry  of  Saint 
Luke's  Episcopal  Church  ....  and  they  are 
both  buried  there  in  the  old  cemetery.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Vestry  one  night.  Colonel  John, 
who  had  the  speech  impediment,  made  a  plea 
that  the  Vestry  approve  funds  to  buy  a 
chandelier  for  the  church.  As  soon  as  he  sat 
down.  Captain  Krenshaw,  who  was  hard  of 
hearing,  rose  up  and  said,  "I'm  again  it.  In 
the  first  place,  we  don't  need  it;  in  the  sec- 
ond place  we  don't  have  anybody  who  can 
play  it;  and  in  the  third  place,  if  there  is  any 
extra  money  in  the  treasury,  I'm  in  favor  of 
buying  some  light  fixtures". 

So  with  that  background,  give  me  a  sym- 
pathetic ear  and  let  me  say  something  I  want 
you  to  remember  Pete  Wood  by.' 

My  past  I8V2  years  in  working  with 
AAWB,  the  Staff  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  the  Members  of 
the  Commission  and  Bureau — some  of  whom 
have  honored  me  by  their  presence  here  to- 
night, the  North  Carolina  Association  for  the 
Blind,  the  wonderful  Lions  of  our  State,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
American  Printing  House,  Miss  Switzer  and 
her   colleagues    (especially   Doug   MacFarland 


and  "the  irrevocably  attached  to  the  freehold, 
Louwiegi''),  the  dedicated  people  I  have  come 
to  know  in  foreign  countries,  and  my  BLIND 
Friends  whom  I  love,  especially  those  in 
North  Carolina  who  have  recently  honored 
me  with  a  Life  Membership  in  their  Associa- 
tion. .  .  .  all  of  these  have  given  me  more 
than  my  share  of  happiness.  To  all  of  you 
I  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  can 
never  repay. 

To  the  AAWB  Awards  Committee,  I  hope 
you  will  ponder  this  analogy:  "If  Christopher 
Columbus  had  applied  modern  research  meth- 
ods to  his  proposed  voyage,  a  consumer  jury 
test  would  have  told  him  in  advance  that  the 
world  was  flat;  depth  interviews  with  expert 
seamen  would  have  revealed  the  impressive 
monsters  that  awaited  him  hungrily  at  the  end 
of  the  sea;  motivational  studies  among  his 
crew  would  have  shown  that  they  were  only 
interested  in  money;  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
would  have  cancelled  their  appropriation; 
America  would  never  have  been  discovered; 
and  we  would  all  be  Indians." 

I  am  glad  that  you  disregarded  all  the  scien- 
tific rules  of  procedure  and  just  picked  me 
out  to  receive  this  high  honor.  NOBODY 
DESERVES  IT  LESS:  NOR  APPRECIATES 
IT  MORE.  I  shall  try  my  best  to  merit  the 
significance  of  this  award,  fully  aware  of  the 
great  truth  in  the  ancient  Persian  Proverb: 
"Every  man  goes  down  to  his  death  beairng 
in  his  hands  only  that  which  he  has  given 
away". 

Finally,  because  it  so  deeply  expresses  my 
feelings,  and  because  we  are  all  citizens  of  a 
race  called  human,  will  you  listen  once  more 
to  the  valedictory  I  gave  you  in  Saint  Louis 
at  the  Thirty-Fifth  Convention  of  AAWB 
when  I  turned  over  the  President's  gavel  to 
our  cherished  friend,  Jake  Jacobson: 

"In  a  world  filled  with  so  much  bitterness, 
stumbling  from  blunder  to  blunder,  hollow 
with  graves  and  filled  with  hate,  we  need  a 
broader  vision  of  the  needs  of  all  mankind, 
and  a  deeper  compassion  to  fill  those  needs. 
We  need  a  planting  of  the  seeds  of  concern 
for  all  humanity  in  our  hearts — for  a  tap- 
ping of  the  wells  of  generosity.  We  need  to 
live  together  as  people  who  have  been  forgiven 
a  great  debt,  we  need  to  be  gentle,  walking 
softly   with    one    another.      We    need    under- 
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standing,  lest  we  add  to  the  world's  sorrows 
or  cause  to  flow  one  needless  tear.  We  need 
to  stand  for  what  is  right,  not  because  it  will 
pay  dividends  later,  but  because  it  is  right 
Now.  We  need  to  be  as  anxious  that  the 
rights  of  others  shall  be  recognized  as  we  are 
that  our  own  shall  be  established.  We  need 
to  be  as  eager  to  forgive  others  as  we  are  to 
seek  forgiveness.     We  need  to  break  down  all 


barriers  of  creed  and  race  so  that  we  see  all 
men  as  our  brothers.  We  need  to  be  ministers 
of  mercy  and  ambassadors  of  kindness  .  .  .  for 
kindness  is  the  music  of  goodwill  toward 
men;  and  on  this  harp  the  smallest  fingers  in 
the  world,  even  yours  and  mine,  can  play 
Heaven's  sweetest  tunes  on  earth". 

Goodnight,  and  May  The  Good  Lord 
Take  a  Liking  to  You! 


SUMMARIES  OF  BUSINESS  MEETINGS 

OF 

INTEREST  GROUPS 


GROUP  1 

Administrators   and   Executives   of   Public   and   Voluntary   Agencies 

serving  blind  persons  at  national,  state  and  local  levels, 

and  Board  Members  of  governing  bodies 

Officers  for  1965-1966 

Chairman — Oscar  Friedensohn 

Secretary — Donald  W.  Reed 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Oscar  Freidensohn 

Officers  for  1966-1967 

Chairman — Oscar  Friedensohn 

Secretary — 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Milton  Jahoda 


GROUP  2 

Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Services 

Officers  for  1963-1966 

Chairman — Herbert  R.  Brown 

Secretary —  ( none  reported ) 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Carl  J.  Johnson 

Officers  for  1966-1967 

Chairman — George  A.  Magers 

Secretary — George  Keller 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — George  A.  Magers 

Group  2  held  three  successful  meetings.     All  were  well  attended  with  75  to  100  people 
present. 


GROUP  3 

Social  Case  Services 

Officers  for  1965-1966 

Chairman — Bruce  McKenzie 

Acting  Secretary — Dorothy  V.  Corvin 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Roy  J.  Ward 
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Officers  for  1966-1967 

Chairman — Bruce  McKenzie 
Secretary — Hope  MacDonald 
General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Ruth  Kaarlela 

Group  3  held  four  meetings,  with  from  50-80  members  present. 

Official  action  by  the  group  was  as  follows: 

1.  Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Alvin  Roberts,  Chairman  of  the  Home  Teaching  Liaison  Commit- 
tee, it  was  agreed  that  The  Communicator  (newsletter  for  Group  3)  be  published  immediately 
following  the  convention,  with  at  least  three  more  issues  to  follow,  possibly  in  October,  January, 
and  March  or  early  April. 

2.  Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Roberts,  it  was  voted  to  continue  the  Liaison  Committee. 

3.  After  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Liaison  Committee  should 
request  at  least  $10.00  from  each  of  the  four  Home  Teachers  Conferences  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  publishing  and  distributing  The  Communicator. 

4.  It  was  rcommended  that  the  Liaison  Committee  write  Miss  Morse,  Editor  of  The  Home 
Teacher,  commending  her  on  the  publication.  However,  a  motion  to  request  the  publication 
of  an  ink-print  edition  of  The  Home  Teacher  was  tabled. 

5.  Following  a  motion,  duly  made  and  seconded  that  the  Liaison  Committee  request  Miss 
Morse  to  publish  The  Communicator  in  Braille,  an  amendment  was  proposed  that  the  Liaison 
Committee,  specifically  Mr.  Roberts,  ask  Miss  Morse  to  include  The  Communicator  in  The  Home 
Teacher.     Discussion  followed,  with  no  action  having  been  taken. 

Mr.  Roy  J.  Ward  informed  the  meeting  that  the  Eastern  Conference  Committee  of  Home 
Teacher  Supervisors  had  been  working  to  stimulate  in-service  training  for  home  teachers  and 
supervisors.  He  further  reported  that  a  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency-financed  Training  In- 
stitute in  Supervision,  to  be  sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  would  be 
held  before  the  end  of  1966,  the  Institute  to  be  held  for  25  supervisors. 


GROUP  4 
Educational  Services 

Officers  for  1965-1966 

Chairman — Alton  G.  Kloss,  Ed.D. 

Secretary —  ( none  reported ) 

General  Sessions  Program   Representative — Herbert  Wolfe 

Officers  for  1966-1967 

Chairman — Herbert  Wolfe 
Secretary — (none  reported) 
General  Sessions  Program   Representative — W.  Lee  Jones 

No  report  was  made  of  the  number  of  members  present  at  the  meeting. 
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GROUP  5 

Literary  and  Library  Services 

Officers  for  1965-1966 

Chairman — ^Mrs.  Florence  Grannis 

Acting  Secretary — Mrs.  Florence  Grannis 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Dale  C.  Recker,  D.D. 

Officers  for  1966-1967 

Chairman — Mrs.  Florence  Grannis 

Secretary — Mrs.  Jennie  Beck 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — G.  C.  Wilson 

Group  5  held  three  sessions,  including  the  business  session,  with  approximately  25-40 
people  present. 

At  the  second  session,  at  which  the  Report  of  the  Continuing  Braille  Committee  was 
held,  the  following  action  was  taken  by  the  group: 

1.  It  was  voted  to  recommend  to  the  appropriate  people  in  the  AAIB  and  to  special  edu- 
cation divisions  of  State  departments  of  education  that  all  elementary  grade  teachers  of  blind 
children  in  State  schools  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  at  least  one  teacher  in  each  public  or  private 
school  enrolling  blind  students,  be  required  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  Braille. 

2.  It  was  voted  to  recommend  to  all  responsible  agencies  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
impress  the  teachers  of  blind  children,  the  children  themselves  and  their  parents,  of  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  children's  being  taught  Braille,  and  all  to  understand  that  blind  children 
simply  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  Braille  well,  so  that  they  can  be  literate,  and  that  this 
is  the  foundation  of  their  education.  All  must  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  is  a  cardinal  disci- 
pline of  a  blind  student.  It  was  also  recommended  that  it  is  advisable  that  at  least  the  mother 
in  a  blind  child's  family  be  able  to  write  and  read  Braille. 

3.  The  group  was  hopeful  that  a  specific  type  of  presentation  shall  be  designed  for  teach- 
ing Braille  to  blind  adults  who  became  blind  when  they  are  already  adults  and  who  wish  to 
learn  Braille. 

4.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  members  present  that  it  would  be  impractical  to 
publish  Braille  consisting  of  larger  dots  and/or  wider  spacing.  However,  it  was  thought  that 
if  one  or  a  few  organizations  could  produce  some  of  this  type  of  Braille,  it  might  be  helpful 
to  persons  with  poor  tactile  perception. 

5.  It  was  voted  to  recommend  to  the  home  teachers'  group  that  all  home  teachers  be  re- 
quired to  be  able  to  read  and  write  Braille  in  harmony  with  at  least  certain  minimum  standards. 

6.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the  Committee  and  those  present  that  methods  should  be  devised 
for  stimulating  the  reading  of  Braille,  and  that  the  use  of  Braille  does  need  constant  stimulation. 

7.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Committee  that  the  ability  to  read  and  write  Braille  is  an  honor- 
able achievement,  and  that  persons  who  can  read  and  write  Braille  well  have  accomplished 
an  art  of  which  they  can  be  justly  proud. 
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GROUP  6 

Group  Services — Recreation,  Day   Centers,   Residences 

Officers  for  1965-1966 

Chairman — Fuller  R.  Hale 
Secretary — •  ( none  reported ) 
General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Maurice  Case,  Ed.D. 

Officers  for  1966-1967 
Chairman — 
Secretary 
General  Sessions  Program  Representative-^ 

(No  report  was   received   from   Group   6,   either   as   to   number   of  members   present   or 
officers  elected  for  the  1966-1967  year.) 


GROUP  7 
Music;  Piano  Technology 

Officers  for  1963-1966 

Chairman — Mrs.  Sue  Graves 

Secretary — Margaret  Butow 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — ^Mrs.  Sue  Graves 

Officers  for  1966-1967 

Chairman — Mrs.  Sue  Graves 

Secretary — Margaret  Butow 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Mrs.   Sue  Graves 

Group  7  did  not  hold  a  meeting,  since  only  five  members  were  present  at  the  Convention. 
Since  no  elections  were  therefore  held,  the  officers  for  1966-1967  remain  the  same  as  for 
the  previous  year. 


GROUP  8 

General  Interest 
(no  meeting  held) 


GROUP  9 

Orientation  and  Mobility 

Officers  for  1963-1966 

Chairman — Loyal  E.  Apple 

Secretary — Robert  H.  Whitstock 

General  Sessions  Program   Representative — Edward  MacDonald 
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Officers  for  1966-1967 

Chairman— Fiedenck  Silver 

Secretary-Treasurer — ^Joseph  Fay 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Terrence  R.  Clark 

Group  9  held  four  meetings,  with  approximately  52  people  present  at  the  business  session. 

Rodney  Kossick,  Supervisor,  North  Dakota  Special  Services  for  the  Blind  and  Partially 
Seeing,  was  appointed  by  Chairman  Apple  to  be  Editor  of  the  Group  9  Newsletter  for  the  forth- 
coming year.  Mr.  Kossick  stated  that  he  expected  the  Newsletter  to  be  published  bi-monthly, 
with  labor  for  mimeographing  and  mailing  to  be  provided  by  his  office.  Contributions  in  the 
amount  of  $58.84  were  collected  during  the  meeting  to  cover  the  costs  of  mailing  and  paper. 

In  order  to  gather  information  and  material  for  The  Newsletter,  which  is  designed  to  be  a 
vehicle  for  communication  among  members  of  Group  9  as  well  as  for  all  persons  interested 
in  mobility  for  blind  people,  it  was  directed  that  Mr.  Kossick  appoint  regional  representatives 
to  help  stimulate  contributions  from  the  field  of  mobility.  Names  suggested  from  the  floor 
included:  Terrence  R.  Clark,  Marvin  J.  Weessies,  Robert  Richards,  and  William  Goodman. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Adopted  by  the  Membership,  July  31,  1961,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Amended,  July  30,  1964,  at  New  York,  New  York 

Amended,  July  25,  1966,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE  I 

Name 

The  Association  shall  be  known  as  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,   Incorporated. 

ARTICLE  II 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  American  Association 
of  "Workers  for  the  Blind  shall  be  to  render 
all  possible  assistance  in  the  promotion,  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  services  to 
blind  persons  in  the  Americas  and  the  in- 
sular  possessions   of  the  United   States   by: 

Section  1.  Increasing  public  understanding 
of  the  social  and  economic  gains  to  individuals 
and  to  the  nation  through  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  all  blind  persons  to  become  self- 
sufficient,  self-supporting  and  contributing 
members  of  society. 

Section  2.  Providing  a  forum  on  a  na- 
tional, regional  and/or  local  level  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  problems  relating  to  services  to 
blind  persons  and  the  prevention  of  blindness 
and  providing  publications  and  conferences  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  as  may  be  developed. 

Section  3.  Encouraging  an  interdiscipli- 
nary approach  to  problems  of  services  to  blind 
persons  through  the  maximum  use  of  knowl- 
edge and  skills  of  all  related  professions. 


Section  4.  Fostering  research  to  advance 
knowledge  and  skills  for  the  improvement  of 
services  to  all  blind  persons. 

Section  5.  Assisting  in  the  development 
of  professional  training  opportunities  for  all 
persons  engaged  in  providing  services  to  blind 
persons. 

Section  6.     Assisting  in  the  development  of 

professional   standards   for  personnel   engaged 

in  the  specialized  program  of  services  to  blind 
persons. 

Section  7.  Initiating,  if  necessary,  and  co- 
operating with  other  groups  in  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  of  social  action  through 
legislation  or  in  other  ways,  for  the  benefit  of 
blind  persons. 

Section  8.  Interpreting  to  other  disciplines 
an  understanding  of  the  special  needs  result- 
ing from  blindness  and  encouraging  maximum 
use  of  their  knowledge  and  skills  in  our  spe- 
cialized field. 

Section  9.  Increasing  public  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  causes  of  blindness,  its  im- 
pact on  individuals  and  on  society. 

ARTICLE  III 

Membership 

Section  1.  All  persons  living  in  the 
Americas  and  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
U.  S.  interested  in  services  to  blind  persons 
are    eligible    for    regular   membership    in    the 
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American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  Interested  persons  residing  outside 
these  geographical  limits  are  eligible  for  as- 
sociate membership. 

Section  2.  Classes  of  membership  are  de- 
fined in  the  By-laws. 

Section  3.  The  membership  shall  serve  as 
the  law-making  and  policy-making  body  of 
the  American  Association  of  "Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated.  It  shall  elect  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Association. 

Section  4.  The  membership  shall  be  con- 
vened for  at  least  one  meeting  each  year  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Officers  of  the  Association 

Section  1.  The  Officers  of  the  Association 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  President-elect, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer. 

Section  2.  The  Officers,  except  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  be  elected  each  year  by  the  mem- 
bership. The  President-elect  shall  succeed  to 
the  office  of  President  without  election. 

Section  3.  The  Officers  shall  serve  a  term 
of  one  year,  and  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
may  be  re-elected  for  an  additional  term  of 
one  year.  Officers  may  be  reelected  after  a 
one-year  waiting  period.  Offcers  shall  assume 
their  duties  following  the  last  business  meet- 
ing of  the  Annual  Meeting  at  which  they 
were  elected. 

Section  4.  Election  of  Officers  shall  be 
held  as  provided  in  Article  VII  and  in  the 
By-laws. 

Section  5.  Duties  of  the  Officers  are  de- 
fined in  the  By-laws. 


ARTICLE  V 

Board  of  Directors 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers  of  the  Association,  the 
Immediate  Past-President,  and  twelve  other 
elected  members,  as  provided  for  in  Article 
VII,  and  in  the  By-laws. 


Section  2.  Members  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  serve  a  term  of  3  years  and 
shall  not  be  reelected  until  after  a  waiting 
period  of  one  year. 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
serve  as  the  governing  and  policy-making  body 
of  the  Association  between  meetings  of  the 
membership. 

Section  4.  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the 
time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  and  shall  hold 
at  least  one  other  meeting  during  the  year 
at  the  call  of  the  President  of  the  Association 
or  of  three  other  members  of  the  Board. 
Additional  meetings  held  as  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  business  of  the  Association  shall 
be  called  as  provided  above. 

Section  5.  A  majority  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. 

Section  6.  The  President,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  President-elect,  the  Secretary,  the 
Treasurer  (in  that  order)  shall  preside  over 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Section  7.  The  Board  shall  elect  from  its 
members  two  who  shall  serve  as  members  for 
one  year  on  the  Executive  Committee  (see 
Article  VI). 

Section  8.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
review  and  act  upon  the  budget  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  recommended  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Section  9.  In  the  event  that  any  elected 
Officer  or  member  of  the  Board  is  unable  to 
serve  for  any  reason,  the  Board  shall  elect 
from  its  members  or  the  members-at-large  a 
person  or  persons  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  such  elected  Officer  or  Board  member, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  President,  which 
office  shall  be  filled  by  the  then  President-elect. 
In  the  event  both  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent-elect are  unable  to  serve,  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  elect  one  of  its  members  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  the  President. 
It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  senior 
member  of  the  Board,  in  terms  of  service  on 
the  Board,  to  call  and  chair  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  such  election,  said  meeting  to  be 
held  not  later  than  two  weeks  after  the  posi- 
tions of  President  and  President-elect  become 
vacant. 
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ARTICLE  VI 
Executive  Committee 

Section  1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers,  the  Immediate  Past- 
President  and  two  members  of  the  Board 
elected  by  the  Board. 

Section  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
serve  in  place  of  the  Board  of  Directors  be- 
tween meetings  of  the  Board  and  shall  exercise 
all  of  the  powers  of  the  Board.  It  shall  meet 
on  call  of  the  President,  its  presiding  officer, 
or  on  call  of  two  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  no  less  than  three  times  annually 
between  meetings   of  the  membership. 

Section  3.  Four  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
conduct  of  business. 

Section  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
employ  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, define  his  qualifications,  delineate  his 
duties,  fix  his  compensation  and  otherwise 
supervise  his  activities. 

Section  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
approve  and  supervise  the  annual  budget  of 
the  Association,  as  prepared  by  the  Executive 
Secretary. 

Section  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
report  its  activities  and  decisions  to  the  Board 
of  Directors   for   ratification. 


ARTICLE  VII 
Nominations  and  Elections 

Section  1.  The  President,  upon  assuming 
office,  shall  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee 
of  nine  from  among  the  membership  and  shall 
designate  its  chairman. 

Section  2.  The  Nominating  Committee 
shall  prepare  an  appropriate  slate  of  Officers 
and  Directors  for  the  approval  of  the  mem- 
bership at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  in  the  By-laws.  In 
preparing  a  slate  of  Officers  and  Directors, 
the  Nominating  Committee  shall  provide  the 
fullest  possible  representation  from  interest 
groups  and  shall  seek  to  maintain  on  the 
Board  and  among  the  officers  a  good  balance 
of  representation  from  the  various  regions  of 
the  Americas. 


Section  3.  The  Chairman  shall  present  at 
the  first  general  session  of  the  convention  the 
slate  of  officers  chosen  by  the  Nominating 
Committee.  At  the  second  general  session 
there  shall  be  opportunity  for  additional  nomi- 
nations from  the  floor  for  Officers  and  Di- 
rectors of  and  by  members  in  good  standing. 
The  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
shall  serve  as  election  officers,  and  all  voting 
shall  be  conducted  according  to  provisions  of 
the  By-laws. 

ARTICLE  VIII 
Provisions  for  By-Laws 

Section  1.  To  supplement  this  Constitu- 
tion the  membership  shall  adopt  By-laws 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  document. 

Section  2.  By-laws  may  be  adopted  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  membership  present  and 
voting,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
By-laws. 

ARTICLE  IX 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution 

Section  1.  Amendments  to  this  Constim- 
tion  require  a  %  vote  of  the  membership 
present  and  voting  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association. 

Section  2.  Amendments  may  be  initiated 
as  follows: 

a.  Amendments  may  be  proposed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  may  be 
presented  by  a  member,  and  be  signed  by  15 
members  in  good  standing.  In  each  case  a 
suggested  amendment  shall  be  mailed  at  least 
30  days  before  a  vote  is  taken.  The  mailing 
shall  be  done  by  the  Executive  Secretary,  upon 
instructions   of  the  Corporate   Secretary. 

b.  Amendments  may  be  proposed  by  any 
member  of  the  Association  at  the  Annual 
Meeting.  If  the  amendment  so  proposed  is 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  members  pres- 
end  and  voting,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  study  and  recommenda- 
tion and  shall  be  presented  for  adoption  or 
rejection  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
membership.  If  ratified  by  a  %  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting  at  that  meeting  it 
shall  become  immediately  effective. 
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ARTICLE  I 
Membership  —  Dues  and  Privileges 

Section  1.  Classes  of  membership  shall  be 
as  follows: 

a.  Regular  Membership:  Any  eligible  per- 
son living  in  the  Americas  or  in  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  may  make 
application  for  regular  membership  to  the 
Executive  Secretary.  Annual  dues  of  $15.00 
shall  be  paid  before  the  applicant  can  qualify 
as  a  member. 

Regular  members  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  voting,  of  holding  office,  serving  on  com- 
mittees and  will  receive  all  publications  of 
the  Association  and  any  other  privileges  de- 
veloped by  the  Association. 

b.  Life  Membership:  Effective  January  1, 
1967,  any  person  who  qualifies  as  a  regular 
member  may  become  a  Life  Member  by  lump 
sum  payment  of  $250.00  in  from  two  to  ten 
consecutive  annual  installments  of  from 
$125.00  to  $25.00  each.  He  shall  then  have 
full  privilege  of  membership  without  further 
payment  of  annual  dues. 

c.  Honorary  Membership:  Any  person 
may  be  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Association  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
shall  have  all  privileges  of  regular  member- 
ship, except  that  of  voting. 

d.  Associate  Membership:  Associate  mem- 
berships shall  be  comprised  of  the  following, 
with  dues  as  shown : 

Interested  persons  residing  outside 
the  Americas  and  insular  U.S. 
possessions  $10.00 

Students  who  are  enrolled  part-time 
or  full-time  in  courses  of  higher 
education   but  are  not  presently 
employed    in    work    with    blind 
persons  $  5.00 

Associate  members  shall  receive  publications 
and    have    all    the    privileges    of    membership 


except  that  of  voting  in  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

e.  Group  Membership:  Organization  mem- 
berships shall  be  comprised  of  the  following, 
with  minimum  dues  as  shown: 

Service      clubs      or      similar 

bodies     wishing     to     lend 

moral  as  well  as  financial 

support  to  the  Association  I  25  per  yr. 
Sponsor  agencies  $100  per  yr. 

Sustaining  agencies  $200  per  yr. 

Patron  agencies  $300  per  yr. 

Benefactor   agencies   shall   be 

any  which  contribute  $500 

or  more  a  year. 

Clubs,  agencies  and  other  bodies  holding 
group  memberships  shall  have  one  set  of 
publications  mailed  to  a  designated  officer. 
Representatives  of  such  groups  may  attend  an- 
nual meetings  of  the  Association  but  will  have 
no  vote  unless  they  also  hold  Regular  or  Life 
Memberships. 

Section  2.  Interest  Groups  of  Regular 
Members : 

a.  Continuation  and  formation  of  special 
interest  groupings  of  the  membership  shall  be 
encouraged  in  order  to  promote  professional 
standards  and  improvement  of  services  to  blind 
persons.  Each  member  shall  select  the  inter- 
est group  of  his  choice  and  so  indicate  to  the 
Executive  Secretary.  Present  groups  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Administrators  and  Executives  of  Public 
and  Voluntary  Agencies  serving  blind  persons 
at  national,  state  and  local  levels  and  Board 
Members  of  governing  bodies. 

2.  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Services. 

3.  Home  Teaching  and  Social  Case  Services. 

4.  Educational  Services. 

5.  Literary  and  Library  Services. 

6.  Group  Services  —  recreation,  day  cen- 
ters, residences. 
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7.  Music  and  Piano  Technology'. 

8.  General   Interest. 

9.  Orientation  and  Mobility. 

b.  Each  group  shall  meet  annually  at  a  time 
which  will  not  conflict  with  the  general  ses- 
sions or  other  activities  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing. Each  group  shall  elect  a  chairman  and 
a  secretary  and  shall  designate  a  representative 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Program  Com- 
mittee (see  Article  V).  These  group  officers 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

c.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  mem- 
bership in  only  one  special  interest  group  in  a 
membership  year,  but  may  attend  meetings  of 
any  or  all  other  interest  groups  as  he  may  de- 
sire. He  may  not,  however,  have  the  privilege 
of  voting  in  any  interest  group  except  the 
one  to  which  he  belongs. 

d.  New  interest  groups  may  be  formed  by 
at  least  50  members  of  the  Association  in 
good  standing  who  shall  sign  an  appropriate 
request  form,  to  be  provided  by  the  Executive 
Secretary,  for  consideration  by  the  Board  of 
Directors.  If  the  establishment  of  the  new 
group  is  approved  by  the  Board,  the  members 
signing  the  request  form  will  automatically  be- 
come members  of  the  new  group,  thereby 
cancelling  their  memberships  in  the  interest 
group  to  which  they  belonged  at  the  time  of 
signing  the  petition. 

e.  Continuation  of  all  interest  groups  shall 
be  dependent  upon: 

a.  A  minimum  enrollment  of  50  mem- 
bers. 

b.  A  quorum  of  25  members  present  and 
voting  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  interest 
group. 

f.  The  status  of  interest  groups  failing  to 
meet  the  above  minimum  requirements  for  a 
period  of  two  consecutive  years  shall  auto- 
matically be  subject  to  review  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  looking  to  termination  or  merger  of 
the  group  with  another  appropriate  interest 
group. 

g.  At  conventions,  the  Executive  Secretary 
shall  provide  registered  members  with  identi- 
fication badges  which  shall  include  the  number 
of  the  interest  group  to  which  each  member 
belongs,    said    number    to    be    at    least   three- 


quarters  of  an  inch  in  height.  Badges  shall 
be  worn  at  all  business  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation  and  interest  groups. 

ARTICLE  II 

OflFicers  —  Duties 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  preside  at 
ail  meetings  of  the  membership,  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  Executive  Commiteee. 
He  shall  be  the  responsible  Executive  Oflficer 
and  will  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion between  meetings  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  will  supervise  the  activities  of  the 
Executive  Secretary  in  accordance  with  policies 
and  understandings  developed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The  President  will  appoint  Committees,  both 
Standing  and  Special,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  V  of  the  By-Laws. 

Section  2.  The  President-elect  shall  serve 
as  assistant  to  the  President  and  will  preside 
at  meetings  of  the  membership,  the  Board  and 
the  Executive  Committee  in  the  absence  of 
the  President. 

He  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Program 
Committee  for  planning  the  program  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  3.  The  Secretary  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  records  of  the  Association  and 
shall  have  the  Minutes  of  meetings  prepared 
in  proper  order.  He  shall  see  that  records 
are  transmitted  to  his  successor  when  his  term 
of  office  is  completed.  He  shall  see  to  it  that 
the  activities  of  the  Association  are  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  By-laws. 

Section  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  the 
chief  financial  officer  of  the  Association.  He 
shall  see  to  it  that  an  annual  budget  is  pre- 
pared by  the  Executive  Secretary  and  shall 
approve  disbursements,  both  budgetary  and 
non-budgetary,  in  accordance  with  policies  es- 
tablished in  the  By-laws,  or  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  be  bonded  and  shall 
see  that  proper  bonding  policies  for  employees 
or  Officers  of  the  Association  are  maintained. 

He  shall  see  that  regular  financial  state- 
ments are  prepared  in  accordance  with  recog- 
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nized  accounting  principles  and  shall  report 
to  the  full  membership  at  each  Annual  Meet- 
ing. 

ARTICLE  III 

The  Board  of  Directors 

Section  1.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  are  specifically  outlined  in  the 
Constitution.  Any  additional  responsibilities 
or  policy  matters  not  covered  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  not  specifically  delegated  elsewhere 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Section  2.  The  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  held  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  Article  VI  of  the  By-laws. 


ARTICLE  IV 

Executive  Committee 

Section  1.  Duties  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee  are   outlined   in   the   Constitution. 

ARTICLE  V 
Committees 

Section  1.     Special  Committees:    The 

President  is  authorized  to  appoint,  from  time 
to  time,  special  committees  to  make  studies 
or  to  consider  specific  questions  related  to  the 
work  of  the  Association  and  he  shall  desig- 
nate Chairmen  of  all  committees  he  appoints 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  Sections  2 
through  11  of  this  Article.  He  may  appoint 
special  committees  on  his  own  initiative  or 
at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  Board  of  Directors  or  by  a  vote  of  the 
membership. 

Section  2.  Nominating  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  constituted  as  directed  in 
Article  VII  of  the  Constitution  and  Article  VI 
of  these  By-Laws. 

Section  3.  Program  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  consultation  with  the  newly  elected 
President-elect,  who  shall  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee,  and  shall  also  include  the 
members   designated   by   each   of  the   interest 


groups.  Its  size  may  vary,  depending  on  the 
problems  it  may  face  in  any  year,  but  its  total 
number  shall  not  be  less  than  the  total  of 
designated  representatives  from  officially  recog- 
nized  interest  groups. 

The  principle  task  of  this  committee  is  to 
plan  and  prepare,  with  the  full  assistance  of 
the  Executive  Secretary,  a  program  for  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  4.  Legislative  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  represent  the  Association  in  legislative 
programs  at  Federal  and  State  levels  which 
are  of  significance  in  services  for  the  benefit 
of  blind  persons. 

Section  5.  Awards  Committee:  This  com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  the  three  Immedi- 
ate Past  Presidents  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  serve,  and  two  members  of  the  Association 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
President  will  also  designate  the  Chairman. 
The  committee  is  to  select  a  candidate  for 
the  Shotwell  Medal  and  a  candidate  for  the 
Alfred  Allen  Memorial  Award  and  recipients 
of  any  other  awards  to  be  made  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Candidates  for  the  Shotwell  Award  shall  be 
those  whose  leadership  and  service  have  ex- 
erted influence  on  a  national  or  international 
scale.  Candidates  for  the  Allen  Award  shall 
be  those  whose  character  and  dedication  epito- 
mize the  spirit  and  quality  of  direct  service 
to   blind  persons. 

Section  6.  Membership  Committee:  The 
President  shall  appoint  a  Committee,  and  shall 
designate  its  chairman,  which  will  assist  the 
Executive  Secretary  in  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  a  membership  program  for  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Section  7:  The  Ethics  Committee  is  to 
supervise  the  administration  of  the  Code  of 
Ethics  of  the  Association,  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  its  modification  to  the  mem- 
bership and  to  handle  any  other  matters  re- 
lating thereto. 

The  Committee  of  five  shall  be  elected  by 
the  membership,  one  member  each  year  for 
a  term  of  five  years,  upon  nomination  by  the 
Board   of  Directors.     The  election   shall   take 
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place  at  the  regular  election  meeting  of  the 
Association  and  nomination  from  the  floor 
may  be  made  by  any  member  in  good  stand- 
ing. Should  vacancies  on  the  Committee  oc- 
cur between  meetings,  the  President  of  the 
Association  shall  appoint  a  member  to  fill  the 
vacancy  until  the  next  annual  meeting  at 
which  time  a  member  nominated  as  above 
shall  be  elected  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  vacancy. 

The  Committee  shall  organize  itself  an- 
nually and  shall  choose  its  own  Chairman  and 
Secretary. 

Section  8.  Resolutions  Committee:  A 
committee  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President  to  receive  resolutions  from  the  mem- 
bers at  the  annual  meeting  and  to  present 
resolutions  for  action  by  the  membership  at 
its   annual  business   meeting. 

Section  9.  Necrology  Committee:  A  com- 
mittee of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  following  the  Annual  Meeting.  This 
committee  shall  report  to  the  membership  at 
the  next  Annual  Meeting  the  names  and  a 
resume  of  the  work  of  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation who  have  died  since  the  last  Annual 
Meeting. 

Section  10.  Home  Teachers  Certification 
Committee:  A  committee  of  three  to  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President  for  the 
purpose  of  certification  of  home  teachers  by 
the  Association. 

Section  11.  Braille  Committee:  A  joint 
committee  of  AAWB  and  AAIB,  consisting 
of  specialists  in  Braille  notation  appointed 
jointly  by  the  Presidents  of  AAWB  and  AAIB, 
together  with  such  other  members  as  may  be 
necessary.  It  shall  organize  itself  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 

Section  12.  Editorial  Committee:  For  the 
purpose  of  planning,  producing  and  publish- 
ing professional  literature  in  the  field  of  serv- 
ices to  blind  persons,  this  committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall  serve  as 
its  chairman.  It  shall  be  composed  of  no 
less  than  five  or  more  than  nine  members  of 
the  Association,  including  the  Immediate  Past- 
President  and  such  members  as  are  experienced 
in  publication  work.  In  addition,  not  more 
than   four  similarly  experienced   non-members 


may  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  as  con- 
sultants to  the  committee.  As  the  first  order 
of  business  at  the  first  meeting  convened  by 
a  new  chairman  (i.e.,  the  President)  existing 
guide-lines  for  the  committee's  work  shall  be 
reviewed  and  revised  as  necessary,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  VI 
Nominations  and  Elections 

Section  1.  The  President,  upon  assuming 
office,  shall  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee 
of  nine  from  among  the  membership  and  shall 
designate   its   chairman. 

Section  2.  At  the  fir  si  general  session  of 
the  convention  the  presiding  officer  shall  call 
for  a  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
which  shall  then  present  its  slate  of  Officers 
and  Directors. 

a.  On  convening  the  second  general  session 
of  the  convention  the  presiding  officer  shall 
call  on  the  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee to  read  again  the  slate  of  candidates 
presented  at  the  first  session.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  slate  presentation,  the  presiding 
officer  shall  call  for  additional  nominations 
from  the  floor  for  the  office  of  President-elect. 
If  there  be  none,  a  voice  vote  shall  be  called 
for,  and  if  affirmatively  carried,  the  candidate 
shall  be  elected. 

b.  Next,  the  presiding  officer  shall  call,  in 
turn,  for  additional  nominations  from  the  floor 
for  the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
If  there  be  none,  a  voice  vote  shall  be  called 
for,  and  if  affirmatively  carried,  the  candidates 
shall  be  elected. 

c.  Next  the  presiding  officer  shall  call  for 
additional  nominations  from  the  floor  for  Di- 
rectors. If  there  be  none,  a  voice  vote  shall 
be  called  for,  and  if  affirmatively  carried,  the 
slate  of  Directors  shall  be  elected. 

Section  3.  Whenever  additional  nomina- 
tions for  any  office  or  directorship  are  made 
from  the  floor,  such  names  shall  be  recorded 
by  the  Nominating  Committee  together  with 
the  position  for  which  each  is  nominated,  pro- 
vided both  nominator  and  nominee  are  mem- 
bers in  good  standing,  and  provided  the  nomi- 
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nee  gives  his  consent,  verbally  or  in  writing, 
to  be  nominated. 

a.  The  Nominating  Committee,  under  the 
direction  of  its  chairman,  shall  immediately 
arrange  for  a  secret  ballot  and  proceed  to  have 
prepared  printed  ballots  that  will  include,  in 
alphabetical  order,  the  name  of  the  Commit- 
tee's candidate (s)  and  name  or  names  of  other 
qualified  nominees  clearly  designated  as  to 
position  for  which  each  is  a  candidate.  (See 
sample  ballot  appended  to  these  By-laws  on 
pages  55-56.) 

b.  The  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee or  the  officer  presiding  at  the  second 
general  session  shall  instruct  the  membership 
as  to  where,  when  and  how  the  secret  ballot 
will   be  conducted. 

Section  4.  Following  the  second  general 
session,  between  the  hours  of  1:00  and  3:00 
p.m.  (or  such  other  hours  as  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  approve),  a  room  previously 
designated  and  equipped  with  necessary  para- 
phenalia  shall  be  declared  open  for  balloting, 
which  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
shall  supervise. 

a.  Registered  and  badged  members  shall 
cast  their  votes  during  the  designated  time 
only.  Members  who  are  blind  may  bring  a 
friend  or  ask  an  election  supervisor  to  assist 
them  in  preparing  and  casting  their  ballots. 

b.  Upon  closing  of  the  polls,  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee  shall  count  and  re-count  the 
ballots  and  announce  the  results  at  the  awards 
banquet  when  called  upon  by  the  presiding 
officer.  The  officer  candidate  in  each  case  re- 
ceiving a  plurality  of  votes  cast,  and  the  speci- 
fied number  of  Director  candidates  with  the 
highest  number  of  votes  cast,  shall  be  elected. 

c.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  in  balloting  for 
any  officer  or  director,  the  outgoing  President 
shall  cast  the  deciding  vote. 

d.  All  ballots  shall  be  retained  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee  in 
the  safe  of  the  convention  headquarters  until 
the  results  have  been  announced. 

Section  5.  The  terms  of  Offcers  shall  be 
for  one  year,  except  that  the  President  shall 
not  be  elected  and  the  President-elect  shall 
succeed  to  the  office  of  President  at  the  com- 


pletion   of    the    President's    one-year    term    of 
office. 

Section  6.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
elected  for  terms  of  three  years,  on  a  rotating 
basis,  four  members  being  elected  each  year. 
If  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is 
nominated  as  an  Officer,  and  accepts  the  nomi- 
nation, he  must  resign  from  the  Board  of 
Directors  before  the  election  so  that  another 
person  may  be  nominated  for  the  Board  of 
Directors   in   his   place. 


ARTICLE  VII 

Budgetary  and  Fiscal  Control 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  the  membership 
fees,  the  Association  may  accept  gifts  or  do- 
nations from  interested  individuals  or  organi- 
zations for  the  general  purpose  of  the  Associa- 
tion or  for  specific  projects. 

Section  2.  All  income  shall  be  received 
and  receipted  for  by  the  Executive  Secretary. 
All  monies  shall  be  deposited  in  a  bank  se- 
lected by  the  Treasurer  and  approved  by  the 
President.  All  funds  deposited  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Treasurer  in  a  manner  to  be 
determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  3.  Regular  expenditures  of  the 
Association  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
a  budget  prepared  by  the  Executive  Secretary, 
with  cooperation  of  the  Treasurer,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  as  provided  in  Articles  V 
and  VI  of  the  Constitution.  All  funds  shall 
be  paid  out  in  voucher  checks  in  a  form  de- 
termined by  the  Executive  Committee.  Checks 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Executive  Secretary  and 
countersigned  by  either  the  Treasurer  or  the 
President.  In  emergencies,  checks  may  be 
signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  the  President  or 
two  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  4.  Non-budgeted  expenditures  in 
excess  of  $250  must  have  the  approval  in 
writing  of  the  Executive  Committee.  At  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Executive  Secretary  may  maintain  a  rotating 
petty  cash  account  not  to  exceed  $250. 

Section  5.  The  fiscal  year  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  membership  year,  January  1  to 
December  31. 
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Section  6.  Regular  financial  statements 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  Executive  Secretary 
under  directives  from  the  Treasurer,  and  in 
accordance  with  recognized  accounting  prin- 
ciples, for  submission  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  intervals  to  be  determined  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  but  at  least  quarterly. 
The  Treasurer  shall  make  a  full  financial  ac- 
counting to  the  membership  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  7.  The  accounts  of  the  Association 
shall  be  audited  annually  by  a  recognized 
Certified  Public  Accountant  selected  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Section  8.  The  Treasurer  will  be  custodian 
of  all  monies  and  securities  of  the  Association, 
but  may  transfer,  sell  or  purchase  securities 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee or  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE  VIII 
Parliamentary  Authority 

Section  1.  This  Association,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  its  Constitution  and 
By-laws,  shall  be  governed  in  all  its  meet- 
ings by  parliamentary  law  as  contained  in 
Roberts  Rules  of  Order,  Revised. 


Section  2.  Upon  opening  the  convention, 
the  President  shall  announce  the  name  of 
the  qualified  member  who  is  registered  for  the 
convention  and  who  has  agreed  to  serve  as 
Parliamentarian. 

ARTICLE  IX 

Quorum 

Setcion  1.  At  any  annual  or  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  10  per  cent  of  the 
Regular  and  Life  members  present  and  in 
good  standing  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  At 
any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quor- 
um. 

ARTICLE  X 

Amendments  to  the  By-Laws 

Section  1.  These  By-laws  may  be  amended 
at  any  regular  Annual  Business  Meeting  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  present  and 
voting,  provided: 

a.  That  the  amendment  has  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors;  or 

b.  That  the  amendment  has  been  proposed 
in  writing  and  signed  by  twenty-five  (25) 
members  in  good  standing. 


AAWB  OFFICIAL  BALLOT 


Place  an  X  on  short  line  following  candidate  of  choice 


FOR  PRESIDENT-ELECT 

(Vote  For  One) 


(Names  in  alphabetical  order, 
including   Nominating   Com- 
mittee slate  name(s)    and 
other (s)    nominated  from 
floor) 
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FOR  SECRETARY 

(Vote  For  One) 


FOR  TREASURER 

(Vote  For  One) 


FOR  DIRECTOR 

(Vote  For  Four) 


SPECIAL  CANDIDATES 

(e.g.,  To  fill  unex- 
pired terms  on 
Board  of  Directors) 


STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICIES  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ON  SERVICES  AND  BENEFITS  TO  BLIND  AND 

VISUALLY  IMPAIRED  PERSONS 

Adopted  by  the  membership,  July    12,    1962,   at   Cleveland,   Ohio 


Whereas,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  is  a  national  member- 
ship organization  composed  of  lay  members 
and  individuals  who  are  employed  by  public 
and  voluntary  agencies  and  organizations  which 
provide  services  to,  or  are  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of,  persons  who  are  blind 
or  who  have  impaired  vision  to  an  extent  that 
they  require  special  attention  and  services;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  by  virtue  of  its  Cer- 
tificate of  Incorporation  and  its  Constimtion 
and  By-Laws,  considers  itself  a  social  action 
organiaztion  with  the  avowed  aim  and  purpose 
of  influencing  services  to  such  blind  and  visu- 
ally impaired  persons  through  all  available 
means,  including  action  through  administra- 
tive and  legislative  channels  with  regard  to 
public  programs  and  other  appropriate  means 
with  regard  to  voluntary  programs;   and 

Whereas,  the  effective  implementation  of 
this  social  action  function  by  a  democratic 
membership  organization  requires  such  an  or- 
ganization to  have  a  clearly  defined  statement 
of  principles  and  policies  approved  by  the 
membership  to  guide  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Executive  Committee,  Executive  Secretary  and 
other  staff,  committees,  and  individuals  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  act  as  spokesmen  for 
the  organization;  and 

Whereas,  at  the  request  of  the  Legislative 
Committee,  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, the  Executive  Committee,  the  Committee 
on  Administrative  Structure  and  Fiscal  Control, 
and  the  Ethics  Committee  was  called  to  review 
the  policies  of  the  Association;  and 


Whereas,  as  a  result  of  this  meeting  a 
committee  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings  to  draw  up  such  a 
statement  of  policy,  and  has  done  so  and  has 
presented  it  to  the  Board;  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Directors  has  re- 
viewed the  following  statement  and  presents 
it  to  the  Association  in  Cleveland  assembled, 
July  12,  1962  for  its  approval;  now  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  Thirty-Sixth  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled,  in  the  City  of 
Cleveland,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  July  12, 
1962,  does  hereby  adopt  the  following  state- 
ment of  principle  sand  policies: 

Preamble 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  democratic 
principle  of  individual  freedom  and  human 
dignity  as  basic  to  American  democratic  life. 
Hence,  all  services  to  blind  and  visually  im- 
paired persons  must  be  provided  with  the 
consent  of  the  individual  served  in  a  manner 
which  will  preserve  and  strengthen  his  self- 
respect  and  without  regard  to  age,  race,  creed, 
national  origin,  or  sex. 

The  AAWB  believes  that  the  basic  aim  of 
all  services  to  a  blind  or  visually  impaired 
person  is  to  assist  him  to  lead  as  full  and 
normal  a  life  as  he  is  capable  of  doing  as  an 
integral  part  of  society.  Therefore,  the  AAWB 
strongly  approves  of  services,  activities,  and 
benefits  which  recognize  the  special  needs  of 
blind  or  visually  impaired  persons  and  disap- 
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proves  services  or  activities  which  perpetuate 
misconceptions  and  stereot^'ped  thinking  about 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons,  and  feels 
that  it  is  imperative  that  agencies  and  organi- 
zations themselves  recognize  each  person  as  an 
individual  when  providing  services. 

The  AAWB  recognizes  that  changing  needs 
over  the  years  may  require  changing  patterns 
of  service  which  should  be  instituted  without 
regard  for  vested  interests.  Furthermore,  in 
advocating  administrative  or  legislative  changes 
designed  to  improve  tax-supported  programs, 
it  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  AAWB  that 
the  interests  of  blind  and  visually  impaired 
persons  shall  be  the  paramount  consideration 
and  that  any  resultant  inconvenience  or  dis- 
location to  public  or  voluntary  agencies  in- 
volved shall  not  be  a  factor  in  determining 
the  AAWB's  position  on  a  given  matter. 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  AAWB  recognizes  that  differences  in 
defining  terms  commonly  used  has  created  con- 
fusion and  differences  of  opinion  more  appar- 
ent than  real  among  its  members  and  through- 
out this  and  related  fields.  Terms  such  as 
specialized,  categorical,  integrated,  generic,  and 
preferefitial  in  particular  have  been  subject  to 
varying  interpretation  and  consequent  con- 
fusion. Therefore,  in  an  effort  to  clarify  the 
use  of  these  terms,  the  AAWB  endorses  the 
following  definitions  and  statements  of  policy: 

1.  Specialized  services  are  defined  to  mean 
those  services  provided  to  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  deal  with  or  compensate  for  the 
handicapping  effects  of  their  basic  condition 
and  concomitant  conditions  stemming  from  it. 
Among  these  specialized  services  are  appropri- 
ate ophthalmic  consultation  to  restore  or  to 
improve  useful  sight,  mobility  restoration,  in- 
struction in  Braille,  typing  and  script  writing, 
special  training,  rehabilitation  counseling,  and 
job  placement.  These  services  require  a  high 
degree  of  special  training,  knowledge,  skill  and 
competence  on  the  part  of  personnel  providing 
the  service. 

AAWB  believes  that  these  specialized  serv- 
ices provided  by  qualified  personnel  are  essen- 
tial if  blind  and  visually  handicapped  persons 
are  to  be  served  adequately. 


2.  Categorical  services  refer  to  a  type  of 
social  welfare  program  generally  established 
by  legislation  which  provides  services  or  bene- 
fits to  people  according  to  disability  or  other 
groupings  with  common  characteristics. 

AAWB  believes  that  a  categorical  approach 
has  served  the  best  interests  of  blind  and  visu- 
ally impaired  persons  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  This  does  not  preclude  participation  in 
generalized  programs  provided  that  such  pro- 
grams adequately  meet  the  needs  of  blind  or 
visually  impaired  persons. 

3.  Generic  services  are  those  services  which, 
as  commonly  understood  in  social  work  and 
other  related  disciplines,  are  applicable  to  all 
persons  without  regard  for  special  groups. 
Generic  services  are  highly  important  to  blind 
or  visually  impaired  persons. 

AAWB  believes  that  generic  services  alone 
are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  blind 
and  visually  impaired  persons. 

4.  Integrated  services  are  those  services 
which  assist  the  blind  or  visually  impaired 
person  to  participate  fully  in  community  life. 

Integrated  services  for  the  handicapped  are 
usually  referred  to  by  social  welfare  programs 
planned  for  disabled  persons  (including  blind 
or  visually  impaired  persons)  without  regard 
for  the  specific  disability. 

AAWB  believes  that  integrated  services  are 
valuable  for  all  blind  or  visually  impaired 
persons,  but  AAWB  believes  that  integrated 
service  programs  are  inadequate  unless  they 
include  specialized  services  by  persons  trained 
and  skilled  in  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
blind   or  visually  impaired   persons. 

5.  Preferential  services  are  services  provided 
through  legislation  to  a  special  group  of  per- 
sons. AAWB  defines  preferential  services  as 
those  services  which  enable  the  blind  or  visu- 
ally impaired  person  to  attain  equal  status  in 
community  living. 

AAWB  approves  of  and  will  seek  prefer- 
ential services  when  they  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  majority  of  blind  or  visually  im- 
paired persons  and  when  such  services  enable 
the  blind  or  visually  impaired  person  to  main- 
tain his  dignity  as  a  human  being  and  to 
achieve  equal  participation  in  community  liv- 
ing. 
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General  Statement 

The  AAWB  recognizes  and  endorses  the 
trend  of  the  past  thirty  years  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  Federally-financed  programs  of 
services  to  disabled  persons  in  partnership  with 
State  and  local  public  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. In  the  past,  the  trend  has  been  toward 
enactment  of  Federal  legislation  on  a  cate- 
gorical basis.  The  current  trend  is  toward  en- 
actment of  legislation  by  the  Congress  on  a 
broader  basis,  so  as  to  provide  commonly 
needed  services  and  benefits  to  all  disability 
categories  within  a  single  legal  framework. 

The  AAWB  also  recognizes  that  work  for 
the  blind  has  over  the  years  taken  the  leader- 
ship in  developing  many  types  of  categorical 
programs,  both  through  voluntary  effort  and 
tax-supported  effort,  and  has  consequently 
spearheaded  and  pioneered  in  the  development 
of  many  valuable  programs  which  would  meet 
the  needs  of  all  types  of  disabled  persons. 
The  AAWB  welcomes  the  development  in 
more  recent  years  of  organized  groups  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  other  categories  of  dis- 
abled persons  and  expresses  the  hope  that  these 
organizations  will  profit  from  the  long  experi- 
ence of  work  for  the  blind  in  program  devel- 
opment, especially  with  regard  to  the  evolution 
of  standards  of  service. 

In  view  of  the  trend  of  the  time  toward 
the  development  of  programs  within  the  frame- 
work of  broad  legislation  encompassing  all 
types  of  disabled  persons,  and  in  view  of 
the  growth  of  active  special  interest  groups 
advocating  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
other  categories  of  disabled  persons,  it  is  the 
declared  policy  of  the  AAWB  to  work  co- 
operatively with  such  groups  in  order  to 
achieve  objectives  which  encompass  the  mutual 
interests  of  all,  provided  that  such  programs 
meet  the  needs  of  and  are  in  the  interest  of 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons. 

Furthermore,  the  AAWB  declares  that  the 
type  of  legislative  framework  within  which 
service  programs  are  provided  is  not  significant 
so  long  as  the  needs  of  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons  for  truly  specialized  services 
is  preserved  and  strengthened. 

The  AAWB  also  recognizes  that  there  may 
be  times,  owing  to  circumstances  completely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  organization,  when 
practical  achievement  of  comprehensive  legis- 


lation may  not  be  attainable  while  categorical 
programs  may  be  possible.  In  such  circum- 
stances, it  will  be  necessary  for  AAWB  to 
evaluate  the  situation  on  a  pragmatic  basis 
and  to  advocate  a  categorical  program  which 
will  be  attainable. 

The  AAWB  declares  that  it  will  continue 
to  advocate  and  seek  enactment  of  legislation 
which  involves  the  needs  of  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons  only  and  which,  therefore, 
has  no  application  to  other  categories  of  dis- 
abled persons. 

Definition  of  Blindness 

The  AAWB  recognizes  that  the  economic 
definition  of  blindness  (central  visual  acuity 
of  20/200  in  the  better  eye  with  correcting 
lenses  or  a  contraction  of  the  visual  field  to 
20  degrees  or  less),  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  legal  definition  of  blindness,  was  adopted 
for  the  administration  of  Title  X  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  that  this  same  definition  has 
since  then  been  used  in  the  administration  of 
programs  which  preceded  and  followed  enact- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  become  a  rigid  criterion  of  eligibility 
for   services. 

AAWB  recognizes  the  inadequacy  of  this 
definition,  but  agrees  that  it  must  be  retained 
until  a  more  satisfactory,  realistic  definition, 
scientifically  arrived  at,  can  be  developed. 
AAWB  agrees  that  it  shall  work  towards  de- 
velopment of  a  definition  or  definitions  of 
blindness  and/or  impaired  vision  based  on  the 
concept  of  visual  efficiency. 

Education 

The  AAWB  believes  blind  and  visually  im- 
paired children  should  be  entitled  to  educa- 
tional opportunities  equal  in  all  respects  to 
their  sighted  peers  and  believes  that  the 
Federally-financed  program  to  provide  books 
and  special  educational  aids  should  be  ex- 
panded and  made  more  effective  in  order  to 
accomplish   this. 

The  AAWB  believes  that  it  is  the  inalien- 
able right  of  parents  to  choose  an  educational 
program  for  their  children  and  parents  of 
blind  or  visually  impaired  children  must  have 
this  choice. 

The  AAWB  lecognizes  the  increasing  trend 
toward    the    education    of   blind   and    visually 
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impaired  children  in  regular  local  schools  with 
sighted  children  as  consonant  with  the  concept 
of  integration  of  blind  and  visually  impaired 
persons  into  the  life  of  the  community. 

The  AAWB  recognizes  that  residential 
schools  have  offered  high  quality  programs  of 
education  and  service  and  continue  to  oflFer 
such  programs  for  blind  and  visually  impaired 
children. 

The  AAWB  believes  that  educational  and 
training  services  for  children  who  have  physi- 
cal and  mental  disabilities  in  addition  to 
blindness  must  be  available  in  both  local  and 
residential  schools. 

In  addition,  the  AAWB  urges  curriculum 
modification  in  local  and  residential  schools 
to  include  qualified  orientation  and  mobility 
instruction  for  blind  children  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  educational  process,  whether  such 
instruction  is  provided  by  the  individual 
school,  the  school  system,  the  State  agency  for 
the  blind,  or  a  voluntary  agency  for  the  blind. 

Rehabilitation 

The  AAWB  firmly  believes  that  high  qual- 
ity training  in  the  techniques  of  daily  living, 
including  mobility  and  orientation  skills,  is 
the  sine  qua  non  of  the  rehabilitation  process 
for  blind  persons.  Consequently,  the  AAWB 
believes  that  such  high  quality  services  should 
be  made  available  to  blind  persons  of  all  ages 
as  part  of  a  State  -  Federal  financed  rehabili- 
tation program,  regardless  of  the  individual's 
ability  to  enter  vocational  training. 

With  regard  to  vocational  rehabilitation,  the 
AAWB  urges  increased  emphasis  on  the  needs 
of  the  totally  blind,  the  deaf-blind,  and  the 
multi-disabled  blind  and  visually  impaired,  to 
the  end  that  every  blind  and  visually  impaired 
person  who  is  capable  of  working  will  be  as- 
sured of  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  for 
himself  and  his  family  in  a  job  commensurate 
with  his  ability. 

Public  Assistance 

The  AAWB  regards  the  public  assitance 
program  as  a  means  of  assuring  basic  income 
maintenance  and  medical  care  to  blind  and 
visually  impaired  individuals  who  are  unable 
to  work  and  who  do  not  have  adequate  bene- 
fits under  the  OASDI  Social  Security  System. 
At  present,  the  majority  of  blind  and  visually 


impaired  public  assistance  recipients  are  over 
65  years  of  age;  and  the  AAWB  believes  that 
this  number  will  gradually  decrease  as  OASDI 
coverages  become  more  universal.  At  the  same 
time,  the  AAWB  considers  it  indefensible  that 
blind  and  visually  impaired  individuals  of 
employable  age  should  be  on  the  public  as- 
sistance rolls  and  urges  State  vocational  re- 
habilitation agencies  to  redouble  their  efforts 
on  behalf  of  such  individuals. 

The  AAWB  endorses  the  rehabilitation  em- 
phasis in  Federal  public  welfare  legislation  and 
hopes  that  the  cooperative  relationship  between 
the  State  public  welfare  agency  and  commis- 
sions for  the  blind,  public  and  voluntary 
rehabilitation  agencies  and  agencies  providing 
other  services  will  result  in  increasing  effec- 
tiveness of  services  to  blind  and  visually 
impaired  aid  recipients,  to  the  end  that  they 
will  achieve  self-support. 

For  those  individuals  who  must  remain  on 
the  public  assistance  rolls,  there  is  a  need  to 
liberalize  the  program,  minimizing  the  ""means 
test"  and  to  assure  a  decent  standard  of  living 
consonant  with  human  dignity.  To  this  end, 
the  AAWB  endorses  changes  in  the  law  to 
increase  Federal  participation  in  public  assist- 
ance payments,  with  the  proviso  that  such 
increases  be  passed  on  to  aid  recipients  and 
not  used  by  the  States  to  decrease  their  own 
contribution.  The  AAWB  also  endorses  leg- 
islative action  designed  to  prevent  aid  recipi- 
ents from  being  deprived  of  their  homes  in 
order  to  qualify  for  aid,  to  eliminate  the 
anachronistic  requirement  of  relatives'  respon- 
sibility, and  to  remove  residence  requirements. 

Social  Security 

The  AAWB  strongly  endorses  the  social 
insurance  concept  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
a  means  of  providing  income  maintenance  for 
retired  persons  and  their  dependents,  disabled 
persons  and  their  dependents,  and  surviving 
dependents  of  deceased  persons.  The  AAWB 
believes  that  this  concept  should  be  extended 
to  provide  comprehensive  health  care  for  per- 
sons over  65  and  for  disability  insurance  bene- 
ficiaries. 

In  addition,  the  AAWB  believes  that  the 
disability  insurance  program  should  be 
strengthened  to  provide  for  insurance  pay- 
ments   as   a   matter   of   right   upon    establish- 
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ment  of  the  existence  of  blindness  and  during 
the  continued  existence  of  the  disability. 

Sheltered  Workshops 

The  AAWB  believes  that  the  sheltered 
workshop  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  the  com- 
plex of  community  services  to  blind  and  visu- 
ally impaired  persons,  but  firmly  believes  that 
this  role  does  not  include  the  use  of  the  work- 
shop as  a  place  of  terminal  employment  for 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons  who  are 
capable  of  engaging  in  competitive  enterprise. 
Consequently,  the  AAWB  urges  agencies  op- 
erating sheltered  Workshops  and  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies  to  work  together 
to  assure  placement  in  industry  or  other  suit- 
able outside  employment  for  workshop  clients 
who  demonstrate  ability  to  engage  in  outside 
employment. 

Although  it  is  recognized  that  workshops 
can  serve  as  training  facilities,  the  AAWB 
urges  careful  evaluation  of  staff,  equipment, 
and  methods  before  such  workshops  are  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Finally,  the  AAWB  urges  all  workshops  to 
undertake  to  train  and  employ  multi-disabled 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons,  for  whom 
regular  employment  opportunities  are  severely 
limited  at  present. 


Standards  of  Service 

The  AAWB  unequivocally  advocates  the 
development,  adoption,  and  practical  imple- 
mentation of  the  highest  possible  standards  in 
all  aspects  of  services  to  blind  and  visually 
impaired  persons.  In  their  conduct  of  public 
relations  and  fund-raising  activities,  agencies 
must  maintain  the  image  of  the  blind  person 
as  an  individual  human  being,  with  self- 
respect  and  dignity.  In  order  for  the  term 
specialized  services  to  be  meaningful  and  not 
an  empty  phrase,  it  is  essential  that  every 
public  and  voluntary  organization  claiming  to 
serve  blind  and  visually  impaired  persons  pro- 
vide these  services  on  a  high  quality  basis. 
To  this  end,  the  AAWB  pledges  its  support 
for  and  cooperation  in  any  and  all  efforts  to 
develop  and  put  into  effect  standards  designed 
to  assure  services  of  the  highest  quality. 

Personnel 

The  sine  qua  non  of  high  quality  services 
is  high  quality  personnel.  The  AAWB 
strongly  advocates  the  employment  of  ade- 
quately trained  and  positively  oriented  per- 
sonnel in  all  aspects  of  services  to  blind  and 
visually  impaired  persons.  AAWB  believes 
that  adequate  compensation  is  one  key  to  at- 
tracting and  retaining  properly  qualified  per- 
sonnel in  all  aspects  of  work  for  blind  and 
visually  impaired  presons. 


CODE  OF  ETHICS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Adopted,  July  14,  1953,  at  Washington,  D.C. 

Amended,  July  16,  1954,  at  Houston,  Texas 

Amended  June  24,  1955,  at  Quebec,  Quebec 

Amended  July  13,  1956,  at  Los  Angeles,  California 


The  operations  of  all  agencies  for  the  blind 
entail  a  high  degree  of  responsibility  because 
of  the  element  of  public  Trusteeship  and  pro- 
tection of  the  blind  involved  in  services  to 
the  blind.  We  therefore  adopt  the  following 
basic  principles,  and  ask  all  agencies  relying 
upon  public  support  for  their  programs  of 
service  to  the  blind  to  adopt  these  principles. 
Upon  application,  annually,  the  AAWB  will 
issue  its  Seal  of  Good  Practice  to  all  those 
agencies  for  the  blind  which  agree  to  accept 
and  to  adhere  to  these  provisions. 

1.  Board.  An  active  and  responsible  govern- 
ing body  with  legal  authority,  serving 
without  compensation,  holding  regular 
meetings  and  with  effective  administrative 
control. 

*  (a)    No  more  than  one  paid  staff  member 

should  serve  as  member  of  the  gov- 
erning  body. 

*(b)  Four  meetings  a  year  of  Board  and/ 
or  Executive  Committee  should  be 
considered  a  minimum. 

*(c)  Vacancies  on  the  Board  of  a  private 
agency  should  be  filled  by  election, 
not  by  appointment,  except  perhaps 
on  a  temporary  basis. 

2.  Purpose.  A  legitimate  purpose -and  with 
no  avoidable  duplication  of  the  work  of 
other  sound  organizations. 

3.  Program.  Reasonable  efficiency  in  pro- 
gram management,  and  reasonable  ade- 
quacy of  resources,  both  material  and 
personnel. 

*  (a)    Service  reports  should  reflect  volume 

of  service  in  each  area  where  service 
is  claimed.     They  should  be  available 


•Adopted,  1954,  at  Houston,  Texas. 


to  the  public  and  should  contain  a 
statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures or  an  indication  of  where  such 
information  might  be  obtained. 

4.  Cooperation.  Evidence  of  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  established  agencies 
in  the  same  or  related  fields. 

5.  Ethical  Promotion. 

(a)  Ethical  methods  of  publicity,  promo- 
tion,  and   solicitation   of   funds. 

(b)  No  portrayal  of  the  blind  as  helpless. 

(c)  No  use  of  any  living  blind  person's 
name  or  picture  without  prior  per- 
mission of  individual  concerned. 

(d)  No  granting  of  the  right  to  com- 
mercial manufacturers  or  vendors  to 
couple  their  support  of  programs  for 
the  blind  with  their  sales  promotion. 

(e)  No  representation  of  products  as 
made  by  the  blind  unless  the  agency 
employs  blind  persons  to  an  extent 
constituting  not  less  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  personnel  engaged  in  the 
direct  labor  of  production  of  manu- 
factured blind-made  products.  Tem- 
porary exceptions  may  be  recognized 
in  the  case  of  experimentation  with 
new  products  and/or  processes. 
Direct  labor  production  means  all 
work  required  for  preparation,  proc- 
essing and  packing,  but  not  includ- 
ing supervision,  administration,  in- 
spection and  shipping. 

Definition  of  blindness:  The  term 
"blind  individual"  means  an  indi- 
vidual whose  central  visual  acuity 
does  not  exceed  20/200  in  the  better 
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eye  with  correcting  lenses,  or  whose 
visual  acuity  is  greater  than  20/200 
but  is  accompanied  by  a  limitation 
in  the  fields  of  vision  such  that  the 
widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field 
subtends  an  angle  no  greater  than  20 
degrees. 

*(f)  Publishers  of  Braille  periodicals 
should  check  their  subscription  lists 
at  least  once  a  year  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  their  publications  are 
still  desired. 

6.  Fund-Raising  Practice.    In   fund-raising: 

(a)  No  payment  of  commisisons  for 
fund-raising. 

(b)  No  mailing  of  unordered  tickets  or 
merchandise  with  a  request  for  money 
in  remrn.  Exceptions  may  be  recog- 
nized in  the  case  of  agencies  which 
use  and  have  used  seals  as  a  tradi- 
tional part  of  their  fund-raising  tech- 
niques. 

(c)  No  general  telephone  solicitation  of 
the  public. 

(d)  No  entertainment  by  or  in  the  name 
of  an  agency  for  the  blind  unless  the 
complete  net  income  from  the  sale 
of  tickets  is  paid  to  the  agency  and 
unless  the  entertainment  is  in  all 
other  respects  promoted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  over-all   statement  of  principles. 

(e)  No  solicitation  of  funds  in  areas  in 
which  the  agency  soliciting  renders 
no  substantial  service  to  the  blind  of 
that  area. 

**(f)  No  use  of  cannisters,  coin  boxes, 
collection  boxes  and  such  on  the 
public  streets  and  in  public  places; 
no  "postman's  walks"  and  similar 
fund-raising   schemes. 

***(g)  No  approval  to  agencies  which  ac- 
cept funds  from  other  groups  which 
employ  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
methods  of  solicitation,  which  violate 
the  Code  of  Ethics. 
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*  ( h )    Twenty-five  per  cent  of  funds  raised 

would  seem  sufficient  for  cost  of 
fund-raising,  although  as  much  as  40 
per  cent  might  be  justified  in  some 
cases.  (Cost  of  office  space  may  be 
excluded  when  computing  percentage, 
but  bequests  and  income  from  invest- 
ments should  be  excluded  when  com- 
puting total   of  moneys   raised) . 

*  ( i )    All  moneys  raised  must  be  spent  for 

the  purpose  for  which  they  are  so- 
licited. If  a  justifiable  shift  is  to 
be  made,  then  the  donors  should  be 
notified. 

7.  Audit.  Annual  audit  of  books  by  a  State, 
Federal,  or  independent  certified  account- 
ant showing  all  income  and  disbursements 
in  reasonable  detail. 

8.  Budget.  Detailed  annual  budget,  trans- 
lating program  plans  into  financial  terms. 

9.  Activities.  Annual  report  of  work  of  the 
agency,  in  reasonable  detail,  including  a 
brief,  informative  statement  of  principal 
sources  of  income  and  types  of  expendi- 
tures, or  an  assurance  in  writing  that  an 
audited  financial  statement  may  be  secured 
from  an  accountant  (whose  name  and  ad- 
dress shall  be  furnished). 

10.  Information.  Agreement  to  furnish  the 
AAWB  such  information  as  will  serve 
to  establish  the  right  of  the  agency  to  the 
Seal  of  Good  Practice  of  the  AAWB, 
this  to  include  a  financial  statement  certi- 
fied by  the  financial  officer  of  the  agency, 
in  such  reasonable  detail  as  may  be  re- 
quested; information  with  respect  to  the 
budget  of  the  agency;  activities  report  and 
forecast  of  future  programs  and  fund- 
raising  projects.  It  is  agreed  that  all  such 
information  shall  remain  confidential  to 
the  Certifying  Committee  o  fthe  AAWB. 

11.  Appeal.  In  the  event  of  disapproval  of 
any  application  for  the  SEAL  OF  GOOD 
Practice  any  agency  so  disapproved  shall 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  AAWB  for  a  review 
and  final  decision. 


DONATING  SERVICE  CLUBS,  AND  SPONSORING, 
SUSTAINING,  PATRON  AND  BENEFACTOR  AGENCIES 
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Adult  Blind  Home  &  Association  for  the  Blind,  3289  Grove  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 

80211 
State  of  Alabama,  Department  of  Education,  Montgomery,  Alabama 
Alabama  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency,  416  State  Office  Building,  Mont- 

gomery,  Alabama 
Albany  Association  of  the  Blind,  301  Washington  Avenue,  Albany,  New  York 
American  Federation  of  Catholic  Workers  for  the  Blind,  67  West  Division  Stree', 

Chicago  10,  Illinois 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  l6th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 

10011 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

40206 
Anthonian  HaU,  Inc.,  101  Green  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Arizona  State  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  1624  West  Adams,  Phoenix,  Ari2)ona 
Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
The  Associated  Blind,  Inc.,  147  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10011 
Blind  Association  of  Central  Ohio,  Inc.,  1393  North  High  Street,  Columbus  1,  Ohio 
Blind  Industrial  Workers  Association  of  New  York  State,  Inc.,  1072  Bergen  Street, 

Brooklyn,  New  York  11216 
Blind  Work  Association,  Inc.,  18  Court  Street,  Binghamton,  New  York 
Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Inc.,  295  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
Braille  Instimte  of  America,  741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  29,  California 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  &  Children's  Aid  Society,  285  Schermerhorn  Street, 

Brooklyn,  New  York  11217 
Camp  Hill  Lions  Club,  1714  Market  Street,  Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania  17011 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1929  Bayview  Avenue,  Toronto  17,  Ontario 
The  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  191  Joralemon  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Chalfont  Lions  Club,  Chalfont,  Pennsylvania  18914 

Chambers  Hill  Lions  Club,  5081  Chambers  Hill  Road,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Christian  Record  Braille  Foundation,  Inc.,  4444  S.  52nd  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

68516 
Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind,  1548  Central  Parkway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45210 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  1958  East  93rd  Street,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 
Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  2021  14th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  9,  D.  C 
Community  Services  for  the  Blind,  208  Seneca  Street,  Seattle,  Washington,  98101 
State  of  Connecticut,  Office  of  the  Comptroller,  30  Trinity  Street,  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut 06115 
Dallas  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  4306  Capitol  Avenue,  Dallas,  Texas  75204 
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Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  305  West  8th  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

19801 
Doylestown  Lions  Club,  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania 
Elizabeth  Lions  Club,  512  Second  Street,  Elizabeth,  Pennsylvania 
Fight  for  Sight,  Inc.,  41  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10019 
Foundation  for  the  Junior  Blind,  5300  Angeles  Vista  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia 90043 
Genesee  Federation  of  the  Blind,  725  Mason  Street,  Flint,  Michigan  48503 
Glens  Falls  Association  for  the  Blind,  Health  Center,  65  Ridge  Street,  Glens  Falls, 

New  York  12801 
Goodwill  Industries  of  Dayton,  201  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402 
Greater  Pittsburgh  Guild  for  the  Blind,  5231  Center  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Greenville  Lions  Club,  Greenville,  Pennsylvania 
Grove  City  Lions  Club,  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania 

Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  101  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 
State  of  Hawaii,  Department  of  Social  Services,   1901   Bachelor  Street,   Honolulu, 

Hawaii  96817 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  57  WiUoughby  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  3320  West  Vliet  Street,  Milwaukee  8,  Wisconsin 
Industries  for  the  Blind  of  New  York  State,  Inc.,  114  Old  Country  Road,  Mineola, 

New  York 
Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  1880  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York  10023 
Keith  Jennison  Books,  575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022 
Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind,  221st  Street  &  Paulding  Avenue,  Bronx,  New  York 
Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare,    Division   for   the  Blind,  Baton   Rouge, 

Louisiana 
Maine  Dept.  of  Health  &  Welfare,  Augusta,  Maine 

Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Adult  Blind,  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts 02116 
The  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind,  Monsey,  New  York 
McKeesport  Lions  Club,  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania 
Metropolitan  Atlanta  Association  for  the  Blind,  293  Sunset  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Atlanta, 

Georgia  30314 
Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  1401  Ash  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan  48208 
Miami  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  601  Southwest  8th  Avenue,  Miami,  Florida 
Minneapolis    Society    for    the    Blind,    1936    Lyndale    Avenue    South,    Minneapolis, 

Minnesota 
Mississippi  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  528  North  State  Street,  PO  Box  1669, 

Jackson,  Mississippi  39205 
Mount  Carmel  Guild,  99  Central  Avenne,  Newark,  New  Jersey  07102 
Montgomery  Township  Lions  Club,  17  Noble  Street,  Soudertown,  Pennsylvania  18964 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  1120  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  New 

York  10036 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  16  East  40th  Street,  New  York, 

New  York  10016 
New  Hampshire  State  Department  of  Health  &  Welfare,  State  House  Annex,  Concord, 

New  Hampshire 
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New  Jersey  State  Comm.  for  the  Blind,  1100  Raymond  Boulevard,  Newark,  New 

Jersey  07102 
The  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  New  Orleans,  Inc.,  123  State  Street,  New  Orleans, 

Louisiana 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Ill  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  New 

York  10022 
New  York  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Commission  for  the  Blind,  15  Park  Row, 

New  York,  New  York 
North  Charleroi  Lions  Club,  307  Isabella  Avenue,  North  Charleroi,  Pennsylvania 
North  Dakota  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  418  East  Rosser,  Bismarck, 

North  Dakota 
Oregon  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Portland,  Oregon  97214 
Pennsylvania   Association    for    the    Blind,    2843    North    Front    Street,    Harrisburg, 

Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Blair  Centre  Branch,  1912-14  Eighth  Avenue, 

Altoona,  Pennsylvania  16602 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Chester  County  Branch,  Inc.,  71  South  First 

Avenue,  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Mercer  County  Branch,  69  South  Oakland 

Avenue,  Sharon,  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Tri-County  Branch,  2336  North  Third  Street, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  175  North  Beacon  Street,  Watertown  72,  Massachusetts 
Personnel  Research  Center,  1604  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Phoenix  Center  for  the  Blind,  3100  East  Roosevelt  Street,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85008 
Pilot  Dogs,  Inc.,  625  West  Town  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43222 
Portsmouth  Lions  Club,  314  Lake  Circle  Drive,  Portsmouth,  Virginia 
Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  215  East  58th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10022 
Rhode  Island  Association  for  the  Blind,  1058  Broad  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

02905 
Rhode  Island  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Harborside  Park,   1  Washington 

Avenue,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Roaring  Spring  Lions  Club,  Roaring  Spring,  Pennsylvania 
Saucon  Valley  Lions  Club,  Box  130,  RD  No.  1,  Hellertown,  Pennsylvania 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  PO  Box  375,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 
Services  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  309  East  1st  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind,  1819  Canton  Street,  Toledo  1,  Ohio 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,.  Division  for  the  Blind,  128  State  Street,  Montpelier, 

Vermont 
Virginia  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  17  South  Mulberry  Street,  Richmond, 

Virginia  23220 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Rich- 
mond 2,  Virginia 
Volunteer  Services  for  the  Blind,  332  South  13th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Washington  Society  for  the  Blind,  1913  Eye  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006 
West  Virginia  Department  of  Welfare,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  Children,  Bayard  at  Bellefield  Avenue, 

Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsylvania 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 


Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  President 

American  Association   of  Workers   for  the   Blind 

Special  Assistant  on  Civil  Rights,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Administration,   Department    of   Health,    Education, 

and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 


Ladies  and  Gendemen: 

In  a  sense,  I  think  the  spirit  demonstrated 
here  today  typifies  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about. 

I  know  that,  over  the  past  forty  conven- 
tions of  the  AAWB,  a  President  has  stood 
before  you  and  told  you  about  how  he,  and, 
in  one  case,  she,  handled  your  affairs  during 
the  time  he  held  office.  I  know  that  when 
these  people  have  stood  here,  in  this  position, 
they  have  wished  that  they  had  done  better. 
They  have  seen  the  challenge  to  the  Associa- 
tion; they  have  had  hopes  for  what  would 
come  after  them;  they  have  had  qualms  about 
what  they  had,  or  had  not,  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  time  they  held  office.  I  think  all  of 
these  feelings  are  in  me  now. 

When  I  took  the  position  of  President,  I 
had  high  hopes,  1  had  expectations,  because  I 
believe  in  this  organization.  We  were  about 
to  appoint  a  new  Executive  Secretary,  who  was 
a  man  of  great  capacity.  He  gave  us  a  con- 
tribution, but,  unfortunately,  he  was  taken 
away  from  us,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  year. 
This  brought  a  loss  to  us. 

I  think  this  loss,  and  the  feeling  of  urgency 
— this  realization  that  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was  in  a  time 
of  change,  a  time  of  decision,  a  time  when 
we  had  to  take  action  or  quit — spurred  many 
of  us  to  do  better  than  we  knew  how  to  do. 
Particularly,  I  would  like  to  commend  Mary  K. 
Bauman  for  her  tremendous  work  as  Member- 
ship Chairman.  I  would  like  also  to  commend 
the  office  staff  for  their  hours  of  overtime 
work,  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Regional- 
ization  and  Structure  Committee  which  I  think 
did  an  outstandingly  good  job,  plus  all  of  you 
who   have   cooperated   to   help   AAWB   come 


through  this  time  of  stress  and  meet  its  chal- 
lenge and  fulfill  its  promise. 

During  the  year,  there  were  three  primary 
objectives  that  I  felt  had  to  be  accomplished. 
One  was  very  closely  related  to  what  we  have 
seen  this  afternoon — the  necessity  for  bring- 
ing AAWB  back  to  the  people  who  belong  to 
it;  the  necessity  for  having  grass-roots  support; 
the  necessity  for  making  this  organization  at 
home  in  every  community,  not  just  a  national 
organization,  where  people  are  selected  at  an 
occasional  convention  and  hold  term  until  the 
next  convention,  but,  rather,  a  situation  in 
which  people  are  elected  because  of  what  they 
have  done  in  their  own  communities — in  ef- 
fect, a  bringing  of  the  Association  back  to  a 
firm  foundation  in  operating  programs,  and  to 
the  people  who  have  a  vital  concern  with 
serving  blind  people  and  improving  services  to 
blind  people. 

Thus,  then,  I  think  our  first  job  was  to  de- 
velop some  kind  of  an  organizational  structure 
which  would  make  the  Association  responsive 
to  its  membership.  I  think  that  your  Region- 
alization  Committee,  from  whom  you  will  re- 
ceive a  report  shortly,  has  done  an  excellent 
job  in  this  area.  I  think  they  have  given  you, 
not  a  perfect  base,  because  it  is  going  to  have 
to  be  changed  as  time  goes  on,  but  a  base 
through  which  individual  state  chapters  will  se- 
lect their  own  members  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, through  which  the  control  of  policy 
of  the  AAWB  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  selected  by  you  in  your  local  state  chap- 
ters of  the  Association,  working  in  concert  with 
the  national  convention.  I  think  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  this  kind  of  control  be 
stressed  in  the  local  agencies  and  that  we  have 
local  support.     This  is  the  principle  that  has 
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been  made  the  basis  of  NRA  and  other  asso- 
ciations, and  we  have  got  to  base  AAWB  in 
the  same  way. 

The  second  point  which  I  felt  had  to  be 
considered  this  year  was  the  matter  of  closer 
identification  of  the  mission  of  AAWB — a 
sharper  definition  of  our  purpose.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  we  are  just  "an  umbrella 
of  concern  for  everybody  who  is  interested  in 
working  for  the  blind."  We  have  to  say  that 
we  have  specific  things  to  do,  specific  tasks  to 
accomplish,  specific  reasons  for  being.  We 
have  to  be  a  social  action  force,  a  forum  for 
discussion;  we  have  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing of  personnel;  we  have  to  support  personnel 
engaged  in  work  for  the  blind,  and  see  that 
they  have  better  working  conditions  and  that 
they  have  dignity  in  their  work.  We  have  to 
do  this,  not  only  to  support  ourselves,  but  to 
attract  new  professionals  to  our  field.  Unless 
we  can  make  work  for  the  blind  effective, 
these  people  will  not  come  to  us. 

Another  basic  responsibility  is  that  of  mak- 
ing sure  that  our  standards  are  met,  and  to 
this  end  I  strongly  support,  and  urge  your 
support,  of  the  standards  established  by  the 
National  Accrediation  Council. 

Another  basic  responsibility  we  have  is  that 
of  creating  a  situation  of  public  information 
which  will  encourage  people  to  be  interested 
in  work  for  the  blind  and  which  will  give  an 
honest  strengthening  of  the  capacities  and 
capabilities  of  blind  people. 

These  all  go  together — the  locali2ation,  the 
state  chapters,  and  the  mission.  The  purpose 
of  the  state  chapters  is  to  carry  out  this  mis- 
sion where  you   operate. 

I  think  a  primary  concern  in  the  social 
action  field  ought  to  be  an  attack  on  discrimi- 
nation, and  I  take  the  words  of  Senator  Cain 
this  morning  that  ""the  matter  of  fighting  dis- 
crimination is  something  that  goes  across  the 
board."  We  have  been  fighting  discrimination 
against  blindness,  but  we  ought  also  to  in- 
clude in  our  social  conscience  a  fight  against 
discriminations  of  all  kinds.  And,  by  way  of 
personal  comment,  a  few  days  after  this  con- 
vention, when  I  go  back  to  Washington,  I  am 
going  to  end  a  long-time  association  with 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration, 
and  will  be  devoting  myself  full  time  to  Title 
VI,  where  I  shall  be  trying  to  use  the  knowl- 


edge I  have  gained  in  fighting  discrimina- 
tion against  blindness  to  fight  discrimination 
against  race.  This  is  a  personal  thing  to  me, 
and  it  is  one  I  hope  you  will  take  with  you. 
If  you  pass  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
and  By-laws  which  will  be  recommended  to 
you,  and  if  we  can  establish  state  chapters  that 
will  grow  and  become  strong,  I  hope  the  fight 
for  discrimination  will  go  across  the  board — 
because  you  cannot  have  discrimination  against 
one  group  and  have  another  group  safe.  Dis- 
crimination spreads;  it  is  an  illness,  and  you 
have  to  fight  all  kinds  of  discrimination,  not 
just  one  kind. 

Another  thing  I  hope  you  will  do  in  your 
state  chapters,  if  you  have  them,  is  to  make 
it  clear  that  blind  people  are  welcome  to  these 
chapters,  that  you  will  give  them  an  opportun- 
ity to  express  their  views,  to  fight  for  things 
instead  of  against  things,  to  fight  for  honesty 
and  for  program  improvements,  in  a  situation 
and  environment  where  the  right  to  express 
your  views,  because  they  are  yours,  exists,  and 
because  you  do  not  have  to  follow  the  views 
of  any  demagogue.  We  should  encourage  our 
Association  as  being  the  gadfly  to  agencies, 
public  or  private,  where  they  are  wrong,  but 
we  should  also  be  willing  to  support  them 
when  they  are  right.  This  can  be  an  important 
mission  of  each  state  chapter. 

Now,  I  said  there  were  three  things  we  had 
to  do,  as  I  saw  it.  The  first  one  is  to  get  an 
organizational  structure  that  would  be  respon- 
sive.    I  think  you  have  the  chance  to  do  that. 

The  second  one  is  to  identify  a  mission 
which  we  could  accomplish  and  which  would 
mean  something  to  blindness,  to  blind  people, 
and  to  the  whole  social  welfare  program  of 
this  nation.  I  think  you  have  that  chance 
before  you  today. 

The  third  thing  is  that,  to  do  this,  to  make 
AAWB  a  vital  force,  it  is  going  to  take  staflf, 
money,  hard  work,  and  a  good  headquarters 
office.  The  problem,  then,  becomes  one  of 
how  we  are  going  to  finance  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram. 

Last  November,  we  called  a  special  commit- 
tee to  advise  with  us  on  how  the  AAWB  could 
meet  its  expanded  challenge,  if  the  member- 
ship saw  fit  to  accept  the  challenge.  This 
committee  consisted  of  Jansen  Noyes,  Jr., 
James   Carey,    Bob    Barnett,    George   Werntz, 
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Miss  Switzer,  Bob  Goodpasture,  and  Peter 
Salmon. 

They  met  and  gave  us  wise  advice  and  coun- 
sel. We  prepared  plans  for  the  future  growth 
and  development  of  AAWB;  we  discussed  these 
plans,  we  modified  them,  and  now  we  have 
come  up  with  a  proposal  which  involves,  over 
the  next  four  years,  a  national  ofJice  staff 
which  will  include:  an  Executive  Secretary  at 
an  approximate  salary  of  $14,000,  with  an- 
other $1,000  in  fringe  benefits  (retirement, 
etc.);  two  field  representatives  at  approximate 
salaries  of  $10,000-$  11,000;  adequate  clerical 
staff;  and  a  continuation  of  our  activities  in 
the  publication  of  BLINDNESS.  The  purpose 
of  this  staff  is  to  work  with  the  state  chapters 
to  make  AAWB  grow,  to  make  it  fulfill  its 
promise. 

This  is  going  to  cost  approximately 
$100,000  in  the  first  year.  We  do  not  have 
that  kind  of  money.  If  our  membership  in- 
creases, the  deficit  will  decrease,  but  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  if  we  have  a  membership  of 
3000   to   3500,  we  will  be  self-sustaining. 

It  is  my  happy  pleasure  to  report  to  you 
that,  through  the  work  of  this  committee,  for 
the  next  four-year  period  this  financing  is  guar- 
anteed. This  means  that  we  have  a  chance 
to  grow,  we  have  the  chance  to  be  a  vital 
force,  we  have  the  chance  to  fulfill  the  promise 
that  we  have  talked  about;  but  only  if  we  act, 
only  if  we  are  willing  to  get  out  and  work, 
only  if  we  are  able  to  recruit  the  kind  of  staff 
that  can  do  this  job.  This  can  be  either  the 
greatest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  AAWB, 
or  the  worst,  because  if  we  fail  in  this  chal- 
lenge now,  we  are  going  to  lose  this  kind  of 
support,  and  we  will  not  get  it  again  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 


So,  we  stand  now,  I  think,  with  a  wonderful 
opportunity,  but  with  a  grave  and  serious 
responsibility.  Our  chance  is  to  build  AAWB 
into  the  grass-roots-based  organization  that  we 
think  it  ought  to  be,  with  affirmative  action 
in  every  state  in  the  country,  with  a  program 
that  does  something  for  work  for  the  blind, 
everywhere.  Or,  we  have  the  chance  of  doing 
nothing,  and  letting  it  die  and  slip  back  into 
the  rut — where  it  has  its  convention  every  year 
or  so,  where  there  are  elections  without  any 
challenge  from  the  floor,  where  the  heart  of 
the  organization  is  not  in  the  people  but, 
rather,  in  some  individuals  who  want  to  be 
leaders.  I  want  the  heart  of  this  organization 
to  be  in  the  people;  I  want  the  leadership  to 
come  from  the  people;  I  want  it  to  grow  and 
be  strong  and  be  great,  to  go  back  to  the  kind 
of  work  that  used  to  be  done,  when  long  ago 
AAWB  was  grass  roots  because  it  was  just  a 
new  organization. 

Times  have  changed.  Social  welfare  is  big. 
We  have  got  to  be  big,  too,  because  we  are 
worth  being  big.  We  have  got  to  accomplish 
our  mission.  If  we  do  this,  with  the  support 
guaranteed,  we  can  make  AAWB  great,  we 
can   make  it  live. 

This,  then,  is  my  report  to  you.  We  have 
seen  the  three  challenges;  you  have  seen  the 
report  of  the  Regionalization  and  Structure 
Committee.  You  have  before  you  a  mission 
that  you  can  identify,  something  you  can  cling 
to,  support,  and  fight  for,  and  you  have  a 
chance  for  the  building  of  this  organization 
to  carry  this  out. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  Art  MagiU  gives 
you  his  report  next  year  he  can  tell  you  it  is 
on  the  way,  and  that  it  has  been  done. 
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The  Forty-First  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  was  held  at  the  Deauville  Hotel  in 
Miami  Beach.  The  Conventioners  were  de- 
lighted at  the  prospects  of  such  a  lovely  hotel 
and  delightful  surroundings.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  warm  in  Miami  and  it  was  even  hotter 
in  the  meeting  rooms,  since  the  air-condition- 
ing remained  inoperable  throughout  the  Con- 
vention. Probably  this  Convention  should  be 
recorded  as  the  hottest  in  history. 

The  discomfort  was  overcome  quickly  by  the 
friendliness  of  those  in  attendance  and  the 
inspiring  formal  program.  The  Convention 
opened  Sunday  evening  with  an  informal  get 
together  and  a  pool-side  review.  By  Monday 
morning  everybody  was  ready  to  begin  the 
formal  activities. 

This  year  the  Program  Committee  sched- 
uled all  General  Sessions  during  the  mid- 
hours  of  the  day  with  interest  group  activities 
opening  and  closing  each  day's  events.  Mr. 
George  W.  Dauth  presided  at  the  opening 
session  and  assisted  in  launching  a  successful 
Convention.  Guests  were  welcomed  by  digni- 
taries of  the  State  and  of  the  community. 
The  Keynote  Address  was  presented  by  Senator 
Harry  P.  Cain  and  suitably  set  the  stage  for 
the  total  Convention  to  "deliberate"  during  the 
following   sessions. 

During  this  opening  session  President  Louis 
Rives  convened  a  short  Business  Meeting  to 
hear  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
which  was  as  follows: 

Officers  for  1  year: 

President-Elect,  Howard  H.  Hanson 
Secretary,  Mary  K.  Bauman 
Treasurer,  Cleo  B.  Dolan 

Members  of  Board  of  Directors  for 
Three  Years: 

John  F.  Brady 

Joseph  Kohn 


George  A.  Magers 

Harold  G.  Roberts 

The  Second  General  Session  was  presided 
over  by  President  Lou  Rives  who  called  for 
nominations  from  the  floor.  No  nominations 
were  received  from  the  floor  for  the  oflFicer- 
ships,  and  Mr.  Hanson,  Mrs.  Bauman  and  Mr. 
Dolan  were  unanimously  elected.  However, 
one  nomination  from  the  floor  for  Board  of 
Directors,  i.e.,  Leon  Hall,  made  it  necessary  to 
conduct  the  election  by  secret  ballot  the  follow- 
ing morning,  with  the  following  four  people 
being  elected:  Joseph  Kohn,  Leon  Hall, 
George  A.  Magers,  and  Harold  Roberts. 

President  Rives  presented  his  presidential 
message  and  indicated  that  his  Association  is 
on  the  threshold  of  really  being  able  to  grow 
and  develop  if  the  membership  is  willing  to 
support  the  officers,  the  changes  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  resulting  reorganization  of  the 
Association  to  permit  state  and  local  Chapters 
to  develop.  He  advised  the  group  that  financ- 
ing has  been  assured  for  the  next  four  years 
which  would  provide  for  essential  staff  in  the 
National  Office  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions which  will  be  made  at  the  Convention. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  Report 
on  Structure  and  Fiscal  Affairs  followed  by 
action  of  the  members,  present  and  approving, 
the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  as  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  recommended  by  the  Committee.  Every- 
one was  most  enthusiastic  about  the  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  revision  which  will  enable 
State  Chapters  to  grow  and  develop  and  will 
give  impetus  to  Regional  Conferences  to  be 
held  on  even-numbered  years  with  the  National 
Conference  held  biennially  on  odd-numbered 
years. 

Tuesday's  Third  General  Session,  chaired 
by  Russell  C.  Williams,  concerned  itself  with 
functional  use  of  residual  vision.     Dr.  George 
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Hellinger  and  Mrs.  Vera  Schiller  presented 
constructive  papers  designed  to  assist  everyone 
in  providing  services  to  the  partially  seeing. 

The  Fourth  General  Session  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  chaired  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer, 
concerned  itself  with  "The  Role  of  the  Psy- 
chiatrist in  Better  Serving  Blind  People."  Dr. 
Edith  Jurka  and  W.  Payton  Kolb  described  the 
role  of  the  psychiatrist  in  rehabilitation  for 
the  blind.  Dr.  Eugene  Hargrove  discussed  the 
emotionally  disturbed  blind  person. 

Tuesday  evening  the  Convention  was  hosted 
to  a  reception  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  which  was  followed  by  the  An- 
nual Awards  Banquet.  Mr.  Jansen  Noyes,  Jr., 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  received  the 
Shotwell  Distinguished  Service  Award  for  his 
meritorious  contribution  to  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind.  Alexander  Scourby,  well-known 
actor  and  beloved  recorder  of  talking  books 
for  the  blind,  served  as  toastmaster.  He 
most  ably  presided  and  read  many  congratu- 
latory messages,  including  one  from  the  First 
Lady,  Mrs  .Johnson. 

Wednesday's  activities  opened,  as  it  had 
each  day,  with  interest  group  meetings  fol- 
lowed by  the  Fifth  General  Sesison  under  the 
chairmanship  of  M.  Robert  Barnett.  This  ses- 
sion addressed  itself  to  a  realistic  look  at  needs 
for  specialized  personnel  during  the  next  ten 
years  and  how  these  needs  may  be  filled.  Dr. 
John  W.  Ferree  presented  some  startling  statis- 
tics on  the  blind  population  of  '67  and  '77. 
William  C.  Geer  projected  personnel  in  Spe- 
cial Education  ten  years  from  now.  E.  B. 
Whittea  discussed  manpower  needs  in  rehabili- 
tation, both  current  and   future. 

The  Annual  Membership  Committee  Lunch- 


eon was  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mary  K. 
Bauman  and  was  a  very  rewarding  experience 
for  all  in  attendance.  The  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Volunteers  Service  to  the  Blind,  Phila- 
delphia, Mrs.  Jenny  M.  Beck,  was  presented 
with  the  Alfred  Allen  Award.  Mr.  Arthur 
Voorhees,  Rehabilitation  Specialist  for  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  was  pre- 
sented the  coveted  John  H.  McAuIay  Award  for 
outstanding  services  rendered  in  the  area  of 
placement  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Maurice  Tynan, 
former  Chief  of  Services  to  the  Blind,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  was  cited  for  fifty  years  of 
continued  membership  in  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Bau- 
man reported  that  1,322  members  had  paid 
their  annual  dues  and  with  the  159  life  mem- 
bers the  total  membership  was  1,481.  Lead- 
ing the  states  in  number  was  Pennsylvania, 
179,  and  New  York,  149.  Fifty-four  agencies 
have  paid  their  membership. 

The  Sixth  and  Final  General  Session  found 
the  President-Elect,  Arthur  N.  Magill  sharing  a 
session  on  new  technological  gadgets  ready  for 
use  by  blind  people.  Robert  S.  Bray  discussed 
the  progress  made  in  recording  and  compres- 
sing speach.  John  DuPress  presented  infor- 
mation concerning  sensory  aids.  The  meeting 
was  concluded  with  a  final  business  session 
chaired  by  President  Rives  where  the  delegates 
received  the  official  Association  committee  re- 
ports. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  to  the  Host 
Committee  in  Florida  and  the  Program  Com- 
mittee for  the  excellence  of  the  Conference 
which  inspired  the  interest  of  those  in  attend- 
ance. 

Howard  H.  Hanson,  Secretary 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

Harold  Richterman,  Chairman 

Director,  Rehabilitation  Services,  Industrial  Home 

for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

AUDIT 
Ronald  H.  Thomas 

certified  public  accountant 
Washington,  D.  C. 

January  24,  1967 

American  Association  of  Workers 

for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
1511  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005 

Gentlemen : 

I  have  examined  the  books  and  records  of  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  for  the  period  of  twelve  months  ended  December  31,  1966  and  have  prepared  the 
following: 

Statement  of  Net  Assets  and  Fund  Balances 

Statement  of  Revenue 

Statement  of  Expenditures 

The  records  of  the  Association  are  kept  on  a  cash  basis,  therefore  no  liabilities  were  recorded  for 
future  costs  involved  in  servicing  life  memberships  and  no  inventory  was  taken  of  materials 
on  hand.  My  examination  was  made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards, 
with  the  exception  above,  and  accordingly  included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such 
other  auditing  procedues  as  I  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

In  my  opinion,  the  accompanying  financial  statements  present  fairly  the  financial  position 
of  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  at  December  31,  1966,  and  the  results 
of  its  operations  for  the  year  then  ended,  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles  applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ronald  H.  Thomas 
RHT:fmc 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

STATEMENT  OF  NET  ASSETS  AND  FUND  BALANCES 

DECEMBER  31,  1966 

NET  ASSETS 

Current  Assets 

Cash  on  Hand  $      56.54 

Cash  in  Union  Trust  Company  10,699.51 

Cash  in  Savings  Accounts  — 

Republic  Savings  &  Loan  Association  $  9,123.26 

Home  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association  4,776.41        13,899.67 

Total  Current  Assets  $24,655.72 

Other  Assets 

Office  Furniture  and  Equipment  at  Estimated  Value  $  1,748.86 

Two  Unissued  Distinguished  Service  Award  Medals 121.00 

Total  Other  Assets  1,869.86 

Total  Assets  $26,525.58 

Less: 
Employees  Payroll  Taxes  Witheld  600.27 

TOTAL  NET  ASSETS  $25,925.31 


FUND  BALANCES 

DISTINGUISHED 

SERVICE  HONORARY 

AAWB  PROJECT        MEMBERSHIP       AWARDS        MEMBERSHIP       TOTALS 

Balance 
January  1,  1966  $8,671.78       $6,594.62       $8,724.03       $4,748.88       $     100.00       $28,839.31 

Revenue 
per  Schedule  A   35,591.38        35,414.89  399.23  209.03  71,614.53 

Expenses 
per  Schedule  B   36,468.00        34,758.18  60.50  10.00        71,286.68 

Re-evaluation  of 
Furniture    3,241.85  3,241.85 

TOTAL  FUND 
BALANCES    .$  4,553.31       $  7,251.33       $  9,123.26       $  4,897.41       $      90.00       $25,925.31 

Note:  The  Association  has  restricted  the  funds  in  the  two  savings  accounts  and  the  interest 
accruing  on  them  in  order  to  build  sufficient  reserves  to  cover  expenses  in  maintaining 
Life  Memberships  and  the  expenses  of  granting  Distinguished  Service  Awards. 

This  Statement  was  prepared  on  a  cash  basis. 
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SCHEDULE  A 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

STATEMENT  OF  REVENUES 
FOR  PERIOD  OF  TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1966 


AAWB  Revenue 

Memberships 

Annual  $9,715.00 

Agency  13,975.00 

Life   200.00 

Student  55.00 

Total  Memberships  $23,945.1 

Publications 

Annuals  $    412.00 

Proceedings    123.00 

Total  Publications  535.1 


Conventions 

1965  $  2,000.00 

1966  7,244.38 

Total  Conventions  9,244.38 

Card  Catalog  1,779.00 

Other 

Donation    $  50.00 

Recorded  New  Outlook 20.00 

Home  Teacher's  Certificate  18.00 

Total  Other  88.00 


TOTAL  AAWB  REVENUE  $35,591.38 

INTEREST  INCOME 

Life  Membership  Fund  .' 399.23 

Distinguished  Service  Fund  209.03 

PROJECT   INCOME   35,414.89 


TOTAL  REVENUE  .$71,614.53 

This  Statement  was  prepared  on  a  cash  basis. 
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SCHEDULE  B 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  PERIOD  OF  TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1966 


AAWB 

AAWB  and  PROJECT 

Salaries    $  8,793.66 

Travel  1,436.23 

Rent    1,920.00 

Postage  &  Mailing  1,302.64 

Office  Supplies  716.28 

Payroll  Taxes  and  Insurance  374.23 

Telephone  400.00 

Total  AAWB  &  Project  $14,943.04 

PROJECT -Only 

Teaching  Materials  

Consultation  

Commissioned  Writing  

Editorial  Board  

Total  Project  — only  

AAWB -Only 

Proceedings  $  2,287.98 

New  Outlook  Subscr 2,535.35 

Convention  6,819.84 

Printing    6,179.26 

Audit  Fee  656.00 

Braille  Duplication  544.75 

Equipment  Lease 198.60 

Board  &  Committee  Meetings  353.19 

Card  Catalog  1,414.73 

Miscellaneous    535.26 

Total  AAWB  -  Only $21,524.96 

DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  AWARDS  

HONORARY  MEMBERSHIP  

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  $3 


PROJECT 

DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE 
AWARDS 

HONORARY 
MEMBERSHIP 

TOTAL 

$13,835.92 
4,825.67 
3,000.00 

$22,629.58 
6,261.90 
4,920.00 

1,218.14 
678.16 

2,520.78 
1,394.44 

568.46 

942.69 

431.56 

831.56 

$24,557.91 


6,852.77 

1,662.50 

875.00 


$10,190.27 


60.50 


$39,500.95 


6,852.77 

1,662.50 

875.00 


$10,190.27 


$  2,287.98 

2,535.35 

6,819.84 

6,179.26 

656.00 

544.75 

198.60 

353.19 

1,414.73 

535.26 


00       $34,748.18       $      60.50 


$21,524.96 

60.50 

$ 

10.00 

10.00 

$ 

10.00 

$71,286.68 

This  Statemeat  was  prepared  on  a  cash  basis. 
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AAWB-AAIB  BRAILLE  AUTHORITY  REPORT,  1967 

Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman 
Librarian,  The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  AAIB  and 
AAWB  after  the  1966  Conventions  deemed 
it  timely  to  reassess  the  functions  and  member- 
ship of  the  Braille  Authority  as  a  representa- 
tive and  dynamic  resource  toward  the  analysis, 
development  and  expansion  of  Braille  Codes 
designed  as  the  media  for  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  recreational  pursuits. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  the  membership 
of  the  Braille  Authority  has  been  expanded 
from  three  to  five  persons  knowledgeable  with 
Braille  Codes  and  whose  combined  experience 
cover  the  fields  of  braille  transcribing,  publish- 
ing, education,  research  and  library  service.  To 
assure  continuity  of  service,  appointment  to 
the  Authority  has  been  scheduled  as  follows: 

Bernard  Krebs,  1  year;  Maxine  Dorf,  2 
years;  Marjorie  Hooper,  3  years;  Freda  Hen- 
derson, 4  years;  and,  Alice  Mann,  5  years. 
In  addition,  an  Advisory  Council  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty  members,  representing  agen- 
cies serving  blind  people,  is  to  meet  annually 
with  the  Authority  to  review  its  progress  and 
to  indicate  further  areas  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  duties  and  procedures  of  the  Authority 
are   defined   as   follows: 

1.  The  Braille  Authority  functions  as  the 
technical  agent  in  the  joint  project  of  the 
AAIB  and  AAWB  toward  the  development 
and  standardization  of  Brai.Ue  Codes.  In- 
dividuals serving  on  the  Authority  obligate 
themselves  to  be  responsible  solely  to  the  Asso- 
ciations and  thus  must  not  be  influenced  or 
restricted  in  arriving  at  decisions  by  the  agen- 
cies in  which  they  are  employed. 

2.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Authority 
to  be  constantly  aware  of  requirements  for  the 
development  and  expansion  of  Braille  Codes, 
and,  after  deliberate  study  of  the  problems  in- 
volved, to  offer  for  consideration  and/or  adop- 
tion by  the  Associations  a  formal  draft  of 
recommended  Braille  Codes  including  clarifi- 
cations and  revisions  in  the  light  of  field  ex- 
perience. 


3.  It  is  the  prerogative  and  responsibility 
of  the  Braille  Authority,  upon  appointment  of 
new  members  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Asso- 
ciations, to  organize  itself,  to  elect  its  own 
officers,  to  determine  its  need  for  consultants 
and  Advisory  Committees  and  select  their  per- 
sonnel, and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Presidents  of  the  Associations  concerning  the 
need  for  grants  and/or  financial  support  for 
the  activities  of  the  Authority. 

4.  The  Braille  Authority  is  obligated  to  keep 
abreast  of  mechanical  devices  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Braille  and  to  encourage  the  further 
development  or  utilization  of  those  which  can 
cope  with  the  requirements  of  established 
Braille  Codes  without  necessitating  major 
modifications   affecting  reading  ease. 

Upon  the  appointment  of  persons  to  the  five- 
member  Braille  Authority  in  March  1967,  pro- 
cedures were  initiated  to  re-establish  Advisory 
Committees  and  to  arrange  for  meetings  for 
the  continuing  smdy  of  Braille  Codes.  Reports 
from  the  field  indicated  the  necessity  for  a 
complete  review  of  the  Nemeth  Code  OF 
Braille  Mathematics  and  Scientific  No- 
tation. In  view  of  this,  joint  meetings  of  the 
Authority  and  Advisory  Committee  on  Mathe- 
matics Notation  were  held  from  the  6th  to  the 
10th  of  June.  Both  transcribers  and  students 
have  pointed  up  the  need  for  simplification  of 
rules  which  would  affect  the  requirements  of 
transcribers  and  the  learning  ease  of  Braille 
readers.  Two  additional  meetings  have  been 
scheduled  and  it  is  projected  that  recommen- 
dations for  changes  will  be  available  for  con- 
sideration at  the  1968  conventions. 

The  following  projects  are  now  in  the  plan- 
ning stage: 

1.  Amplification  of  the  CoDE  OF  TEXTBOOK 
Format  and  Techniques  to  provide  for  the 
inclusion  of  new  symbols  and  formats  occur- 
ring in  ink-print  texts. 

2.  A  redrafting  of  the  "Braille  Code  for 
Computer  Texts"  to  provide  more  efficient 
symbols. 
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3.  A  re-examination  of  the  "Music  Braille 
Code"  with  regard  to  the  World  Braille 
Council  Meetings  recently  held  in  Yugoslavia. 

4.  Investigation  of  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining a  grant  for  the  development  of  a 
"Braille  Chemical  Code." 

The  Braille  Authority  is  greatly  indebted  to 
the  consultants  and  members  of  Advisory  Com- 
mittees who  have  given  so  generously  of  their 
time  and   knowledge.      It  also   desires   to  ex- 


press its  appreciation  to  the  directors  and 
membership  of  the  Associations  for  their  spirit 
of  cooperation  which  has  proven  so  vital  in 
moving  the  program  of  the  Braille  Authority 
ever   forward. 

Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Maxine  B.  Dorf,  Co-Chairman 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Freda  Henderson 

Mrs.  Alice  Mann 


PROCEDURES  FOR  THE  AAIB-AAWB  BRAILLE  AUTHORITY 

June,  1967 


1.  The  membership  of  the  Braille  Authority 
shall  consist  of  five  people,  all  of  whom  shall 
be  knowledgeable  of  Braille  codes,  and  each 
shall  have  equal  responsibility  and  authority. 
Such  members  shall  be  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  AAIB  and  AAWB  for  staggered 
terms  of  five  years,  with  due  recognition  to 
representation  from  the  areas  of  education, 
research,  publishing,  libraries,  transcribers,  and 
other  appropriate  fields.  The  Authority  shall 
select  its  own  officers — Chairman,  Co-chair- 
man, and  Secretary-Treasurer — ^who  shall  serve 
at  the  will  of  the  members  of  the  Braille 
Authority. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Braille  Author- 
ity to  make  interpretations,  render  opinions, 
and  make  recommendations  pertaining  to  all 
provisions  of  literary  and  technical  Braille 
codes.  The  interpretations  and  opinions  ren- 
dered by  the  Authority  shall  be  final. 

3.  All  decisions  of  the  Authority  shall  be 
made  by  a  majority  vote,  either  at  meetings 
or  through  a  written  vote. 

4.  Annual  reports  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Presidents  of  the  AAIB  and  AAWB  at  least 
two  weeks  prior  to  their  scheduled  conven- 
tions, such  reports  to  be  prepared  by  the 
Chairman  and  approved  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  Authority.  Any  recom- 
mendations for  additions,  alterations,  or 
changes  in  the  codes  shall  be  made  by  presen- 
tation of  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the 


Authority  to  the  two  Associations.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Presidents  of  the  two  Asso- 
tiations  to  bring  such  recommendations  before 
their  respective  conventions  for  consideration 
and/or  adoption. 

5.  All  correspondence  shall  be  directed 
through  the  Chairman  of  the  Authority.  Copies 
of  all  correspondence,  including  that  between 
members,  shall  be  furnished  to  each  member 
of  the  Authority.  The  Chairman  shall  be  em- 
powered to  acknowledge  receipt  of  corres- 
pondence and  to  indicate  referral  of  questions 
to  the  membership  at  its  next  meeting.  A 
specific  answer  to  a  question  may  be  given  by 
the  Chairman  without  referring  the  matter  to 
the  Authority  only  in  the  event  that  decision 
on  the  point  is  already  a  matter  of  record. 

6.  The  Braille  Authority  shall  schedule  at 
least   three   official   meetings   a   year. 

7.  Sub-committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Braille  Authority  for  each  field  of  Braille 
notation.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
sub-committee  to  make  recommendations  for 
alterations,  clarifications,  and  expansions  to  the 
Braille  Authority,  which  shall  retain  the  sole 
right  to  render  final  decision  as  to  their  dis- 
position. 

8.  The  Presidents  of  the  two  Associations 
shall,  prior  to  making  appointments  to  the 
Authority,  ascertain  from  the  agencies  em- 
ploying the  appointees  that  they  will  be  given 
the  time  and  expenses  to  attend  scheduled  or 
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emergency  meetings  of  the  Braille  Authority. 
Additionally,  the  Executive  Committees  of  the 
two  Associations  shall  review  the  financing  of 
the  Braille  Authority. 

9.  An  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Braille 
Authority  shall  be  established,  to  consist  of 
from  12  to  20  members,  to  be  selected  by  the 
Presidents  of  the  AAIB  and  AAWB.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  each  serve 
for  terms  of  four  years,  except  that,  initially, 
3  members  shall  be  appointed  for  one  year, 
3  members  for  two  years,  and  3  members  for 


three  years.     Thereafter,   3  members  shall  be 
appointed   each  year. 

a.  This  Council  shall  be  broadly  based  from 
the  various  disciplines  and  fields  of  interest 
which  have  a  concern  with  Braille. 

b.  This  Council  shall  meet  at  least  once  a 
year  with  the  Braille  Authority  to  make  recom- 
mendations  to  it. 

c.  This  Council  shall  identify  areas  of 
needed  research  and  shall  generally  serve  as 
a  forum  and  sounding-board  for  views  con- 
cerned with  the  improvement  of  Braille. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ETHICS  COMMITTEE 


William  O.  McGill,  Chairman 

Executive  Direaor,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 

Chicago,   Illinois 


It  isn't  everyone  who  can  work  himself  out 
of   a   job. 

The  Ethics  Committee  has  held  two  meet- 
ings since  the  1966  Convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  first  was  in  the  Washington 
offices  on  December  1,  and  the  second  was 
prior  to   this   meeting,   on   Sunday,  July   9. 

The  Committee  has  met  its  continuing  re- 
sponsibility to  review  applications  for  the  Seal 
of  Good  Practice  for  the  calendar  year  1967 
and  to  approve,  or  not  approve,  such  applica- 
tions. Thirty-five  renewal  applications  were 
approved  for  the  Award  of  the  Seal  of  Good 
Practice. 

The  Committee  also  considered  the  orderly 
conclusion  of  the  administration  of  the  Seal 
of  Good  Practice.  Following  the  reporting 
of  the  agencies  to  which  the  Seal  has  been 
awarded  for  1967,  there  will  be  a  recom- 
mended procedure  for  orderly  conclusion. 

Since  this  is  the  last  year  for  consideration 
of  applications,  only  short-form  renewal  ap- 
plications were  considered.  After  discussion, 
the  Committee  decided  not  to  consider  new 
applications  for  1967  since  the  Award  of  the 
Seal   terminates   this   year.     This   decision   in- 


volved no  determination  of  eligibility  for  the 
Seal  on  the  part  of  agencies  which  submitted 
new  applications. 

The  following  short-form  applications  were 
approved : 

Thirteenth  Year  Renewals      (3) 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

(Readers  Digest  and  Newsweek  Funds) 
Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 

Ttvelfth  Year  Renewals      (5) 

Blair  Center  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind 
Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind 
Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  California 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn 
Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  New  York 

Eleventh  Year  Renewals      (3) 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
John  Milton  Society,  New  York 

Tenth   Year  Renewals      (3) 

Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind 
State    of   Connecticut,    Board    of   Education 
and  Services  for  the  Blind 
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Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind  and  Dis- 
abled 

Nitith  Year  Renewals      (6) 
Blinded  Veterans  Association 
Christian  Record  Braille  Foundation 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind 
Hazleton    Branch,   Pennsylvania   Association 

for  the  Blind 
North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Eighth  Year  Renewals      (1) 

Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind,  New  York 

Seventh  Year  Renewals      (3) 

Houston-Harris   County  Lighthouse   for   the 

Blind 
Library  of  Congress,  Division  for  the  Blind 
Volunteers   Service   for   the  Blind,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Sixth   Year  Renewals      (3) 

American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
Mecklenburg    County    Association    for    the 

Blind,  North  Carolina 
New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind 

Fourth  Year  Renewals      ( 1 ) 

Board  of  Social  Ministry,  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  America,  Services  to  Blind  and  Partial- 
ly Seeing 

Third  Year  Renewals      (5) 

The  Blind  Association  of  Central  Ohio 
(Formerly  the  Columbus  Association  for 
the  Blind) 
Hadley  School  for  the  Blind 
Illinois  Visually  Handicapped  Institute 
Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind,  Detroit 
Rhode  Island  Association  for  the  Blind 

Second  Year  Renewals      (2) 

Evansville  Association  for  the  Blind,  Indiana 


Mount  Carmel  Guild  Center  for  the  Blind, 
New  Jersey 

first  Year  Renewals      ( 1 ) 

Pennsylvania     Association     for     the     Blind, 
Harrisburg,  Central  Office 

By  action  of  the  Association  in  Annual 
Convention,  in  July,  1966,  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  is  to  be  discharged  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities as  of  this  annual  meeting,  July, 
1967.  The  Committee,  therefore,  recommends 
the  following  steps: 

1.  That  all  agencies  in  possession  of  the 
Seal  of  Good  Practice  shall  be  instructed  to 
return  the  dies  of  the  Seal,  which  are  the 
property  of  AAWB,  to  the  office  of  the  Asso- 
ciation on  or  before  December  31,   1968. 

2.  That  all  agencies  currently  using  this 
Seal  of  Good  Practice  shall  be  instructed  to 
cease  all  use  and  distribution  of  materials 
bearing  the  Seal   by  December   31,   1967. 

The  Committee  appreciates  the  support  and 
encouragement  which  it  has  received  from  the 
Association  membership  and  from  the  agen- 
cies bearing  the  Seal.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee appreciate  the  opportunity  to  have 
served  the  Association  in  this  way.  It  is  our 
unanimous  hope  that  the  Accreditation  Pro- 
gram will  fulfill  all  of  the  ambitions  with 
which  the  Code  of  Ethics  was  promulgated 
and  implemented  by  the  Committee  and  the 
Association. 

William  O.  McGill,  Chairman 
William  J.  Ferrell 
Britt  L.  Green 
McAllister  Upshaw 
Arthur  L.  Voorhees 
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REPORT  OF  HOME  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION  COMMITTEE 


Donald  Blasch,   Chairman 

Director,  Institute  of  Blind  Rehabilitation 

Western   Michigan   University,    Kalamazoo,   Michigan 


The  Home  Teacher  Certification  Commit- 
tee met  at  Western  Michigan  University, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  on  June  9,   1967. 

Present 

Miss  Louise  D.  Cowan,  National  Director, 
Welfare  Services  and  Home  Teaching, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Miss  Vera  J.  McClain,  Home  Teacher  and 
Counselor  for  the  Blind,  State  of  Ala- 
bama Department  of  Education,  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Service,  Birming- 
ham,  Alabama. 

Mr.  Alvin  H.  Roberts,  Counseling  Home 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  State  of  Illinois 
Department  of  Children  and  Family 
Services,  Regional  Office,  Carbondale, 
Illinois. 

Absent 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Brennan,  Chief,  Field  Re- 
habilitation Services  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
State  of  California  Health  and  Welfare 
Agency,  Department  of  Rehabilitation, 
Sacramento,  California. 

Business 

The   following   applicants   were   certified: 

Canada: 

Miss  Doris  T.  Goetz,  Edmonton,  Alberta 
Mrs.   Audrey   M.  Matheson,   St.   Catherines, 

Ontario 
Miss  Doris  M.  Merkosky,  Regina,  Saskatche- 
wan 

USA: 

Mr.  James  H.  Braun,  East  Detroit,  Michigan 
Mrs.    Marlene    Neruda    Cardinal,    Detroit, 

Michigan 
Mrs.  Sirra  M.  Chavich,  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts 


Miss  Sandra  S.  Johnson,  Center,  Texas 
Mr.  Robert  Nesler,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Mr.  Paul  N.  Pirtle,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Approved,  for  provisional  certification: 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Chang,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Miss  Cecelia  M.   Starincak,   Stratford,   Con- 
necticut 

There  was  discussion  regarding  how  pro- 
visional certification  should  be  indicated,  and 
the  committee  agreed  that  the  word  "Provision- 
al" should  be  stamped  on  the  certificate  pre- 
ceding the  word  "Certified." 

The  Committee  discussed  the  procedure  by 
which  .the  holder  of  the  provisional  certificate 
should  apply  for  recertification.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  provisional  certificate  should 
carry  an  expiration  date.  Upon  application, 
by  letter,  with  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
required  interim  academic  work,  the  date  will 
be  extended  and  the  employer  will  be  notified. 
If  reapplication  is  not  made,  the  home  teacher 
and  the  employer  will  be  notified  that  certifi- 
cation has  been  withdrawn. 

The  Certification  Committee  recommended 
that  next  year's  Certification  Committee  ex- 
plore the  implications  which  the  role  of  the 
National  Accreditation  Council  for  Agencies 
Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped 
will  have  upon  the  activity  of  the  Certification 
Committee. 

The  Certification  Committee  decided  that 
the  report  of  the  Home  Teachers  Certification 
Committee  should  be  presented  to  Group  III 
at  its  business  meetings  at  the  national  con- 
ventions of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Donald  Blasch,  Chairman 
Ellen  M.  Brennan 
Louise  D.  Cowan 
Vera  J.  McClain 
Alvin  H.  Roberts 
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REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Irvin  P.  Schloss,  Chairman 

Legislative  Analyst,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Washington,  D.C. 


The  Legislative  Committee  met  in  Wash- 
ington on  April  24  and  in  Miami  Beach  on 
July  9  to  hear  reports  of  action  taken  by  the 
Chairman  and  to  discuss  positions  on  pending 
legislation.  On  the  basis  of  prior  positions 
taken  by  AAWB  and  its  Legislative  Com- 
mittee and  in  consultation  with  the  President, 
the  Chairman  testified  in  support  of  H.R. 
7192  on  behalf  of  the  Association  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  on  May  16.  This  bill  would  amend 
the  existing  postal  laws  on  material  mailed 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  to  include  the  physical- 
ly handicapped  who  are  unable  to  read  or  use 
ordinary  printed  material.  It  would  also  per- 
mit all  reading  material,  educational  aids,  and 
specially  designed  or  adapted  devices  to  be 
mailed  free  for  the  use  of  blind  or  physically 
handicapped  persons  if  there  is  no  charge  or 
if  the  charge  is  not  in  excess  of  the  cost. 

In  addition,  the  Chairman  prepared  a  writ- 
ten statement  which  was  filed  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  the  late 
Executive  Secretary  Sidney  B.  Cohen  in  sup- 
port of  the  Administration's  Social  Security 
bill  H.R.  5710.  This  bill  would  increase 
Social  Security  cash  benefits,  include  disability 
insurance  beneficiaries  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, and  extend  the  public  welfare  amend- 
ments of  1962  which  emphasize  rehabilitative 
and  preventive  services.  The  AAWB  state- 
ment also  recommended  that  the  Committee 
include  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3064,  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  cash  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  for  persons  within  the  legal  defi- 
nition of  blindness  who  have  at  least  six 
quarters  of  employment  covered  by  Social 
3ecurity. 

The  Chairman  prepared  a  written  state- 
ment in  support  of  H.R.  8981,  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1967,  for  sub- 
mission  to   the   House   Committee   on   Educa- 


tion and  Labor  when  hearings  are  scheduled. 
In  addition  to  extending  and  increasing  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  basic 
grants  to  the  states  program  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services,  this  bill  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Center  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Youth  and  Adults  as  well  as  additional 
similar  centers  as  the  need  arises.  Also,  the 
bill  would  prohibit  the  imposition  of  a  resi- 
dence requirement  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services.  The  Legislative  Committee  voted  to 
recommend  to  the  convention  favorable  action 
on  a  resolution  supporting  this  legislation. 
Resolution  is  appended  to  this  report. 

The  Chairman  reported  to  the  Legislative 
Committee  at  its  April  24  meeting  on  the 
status  of  the  draft  vending  stand  bill  pre- 
pared as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  AAWB 
ad  hoc  Committee  on  Vending  Stand  Legisla- 
tion. At  the  request  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, the  draft  bill  was  circulated  to  all 
directors  of  agencies  which  license  vending 
stands,  with  a  request  for  their  comments. 
Members  of  the  Legislative  Committee  and 
the  National  Council  of  State  Agencies  for  the 
Blind  met  in  Miami  Beach  on  July  9  to  at- 
tempt to  develop  a  bill  which  both  organi- 
zations could  support.  The  bill  provides  for 
a  Presidentially  appointed  appeals  board,  equit- 
able distribution  of  vending  machine  income, 
and  an  expanded  definition  of  a  vending  stand. 
The  Legislative  Committee  voted  to  recom- 
mend to  the  incoming  president  of  AAWB 
appointment  of  members  to  serve  on  a  joint 
committee  of  AAWB  and  the  National  Council 
of  State  Agencies  for  the  Blind  to  develop 
vending  stand  legislation. 

At  its  meeting  on  April  24,  the  Legislative 
Committee  discussed  legislation  to  be  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  to  authorize  handicapped  workers 
in  sheltered  workshops  to  have  the  right  under 
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the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  organize 
into  unions  and  engage  in  collective  bargain- 
ing. A  Subcommittee  consisting  of  Robert  C. 
Goodpasture  of  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  William  O.  McGill  of  the  Chicago 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  and  George  E.  Keane 
of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  legislation,  which  was 
introduced  as  H.R.  9995,  and  to  report  to 
the  Committee  at  its  July  9  meeting.  The  full 
Committee  accepted  the  subcommittee's  report, 
which  endorsed  the  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, but  recommended  against  AAWB 
support  for  H.R.  9995   at  this  time. 

The  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  H.R.  7819,  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Amendments  of  1967.  Amend- 
ments to  Title  VI  concerning  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  provide  for  establish- 
ment of  regional  resource  centers  and  for  a 
program  of  recruitment  of  teachers  for  handi- 
capped children.  In  addition,  the  bill  amends 
the  legislation  authorizing  captioned  films  for 
the  deaf  to  expand  it  to  include  educational 
media  for  all  types  of  handicapped  children. 

The  legislative  branch  appropriations  bill, 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  reported  to  the  full  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee, contains  an  appropriation  of  $6,085,000 
for  fiscal  1968  for  the  Books  for  the  Blind 
and  Physically  Handicapped  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Library  of  Congress.  This  con- 
trasts with  $4,594,000  for  fiscal  1967.  The 
House  has  also  passed  the  appropriations  bill 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  amount  ap- 
proved for  implementation  of  Title  VI  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is 
Si 5,000,000,  whereas  the  authorization  of  ap- 


propriations for  this  program  for  fiscal  1968 
is    $150,000,000. 

Numerous  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  establish  a 
National  Eye  Institute  as  part  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Senator  Lister  Hill  of 
Alabama  has  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the 
Senate  for  himself  and  more  than  50  co- 
sponsors.  No  hearings  have  been  scheduled 
on  this  legislation  to  date. 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  Rep.  Cecil  King  of  California 
and  Senator  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana  have  in- 
troduced identical  bills  to  eliminate  residence 
requirements  and  relatives'  responsibility  in 
the  aid  to  the  blind  program  under  Titles  X 
and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  They 
have  also  introduced  identical  bills  increasing 
the  formula  for  Federal  payments  to  the  states 
for  aid  to  the  blind  and  authorizing  states 
which  have  elected  to  receive  Federal  funds 
under  Title  XVI  to  revert  to  Title  X  if  they 
choose  to  do  so. 

Numerous  miscellaneous  bills  affecting  blind 
persons  directly  have  been  introduced  in  the 
present  Congress.  Among  these  are  bills  to 
grant  an  additional  income  tax  deduction  for 
the  actual  cost  of  transportation  to  and  from 
work  for  disabled  persons,  to  authorize  dona- 
tion of  Federal  surplus  property  to  private 
non-profit  libraries  for  the  blind,  and  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  exemption  of  $600  to  tax- 
pa^'ers  supporting  a  blind  dependent.  No 
action  has  been  taken  on  these  bills  to  date. 

The  Chairman,  in  consultation  with  the 
President  of  AAWB  and  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, will  continue  to  represent  AAWB  in 
support  of  measures  in  accordance  with  the 
Association's   policy. 

Irvin  P.  Schloss,  Chairman 


PROPOSED  RESOLUTION 

Suggested  by  Peter  J.  Salmon,  for  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  and  the 
New  York   State   Federation   of  Workers    for   the   Blind 


WHEREAS,  The  membership  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  has 
been  aware  of  the  catastrophic  problem  of  deaf-blindness  in  human  beings;  and 

WHEREAS,  It  has  been  the  feeling  of  this  Association  for  a  long  time  that  some  Federal 
program  should  be  established  to  offer  services  to  this  deprived  group;  and 
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WHEREAS,  We  are  aware  of  the  introduction  by  Mr.  Perkins  of  H.R.  8981,  the  rehabili- 
tation amendments  of  1967  would  contain  provisions  for  a  comprehensive  program  of  services 
to  blind  persons;  and 

WHEREAS,  This  measure  contains  provisions  for  other  highly  essential  rehabilitation 
amendments;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  membership  has  been  grateful  to  the  President  and  to  the  Administration 
for  suggesting  the  creation  of  a  National  Center  for  the  Deaf-Blind; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  President  be  directed  to  send  a  wire  to 
Mr.  Perkins,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and  to  other  appropriate 
members  of  this  Committee,  congratulating  them  on  the  introduction  of  H.R.  8981,  and  urging 
immediate  and  favorable  consideration  of  this  measure. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

H.  A.  Wood,  Chairman 

Past-President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


This  is  a  time  for  remembering.  "No  one 
has  reached  maturity  until  he  has  learned  to 
face  the  fact  of  his  own  death  and  has  shaped 
his  way  of  living  accordingly."  In  every  man 
there  is  something  that  is  not  of  dust  or  earth 
or  flesh,  but  of  God.  And  at  this  moment  we 
pay  our  respects  to: 

Alike  Benton,  Jr.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Octave  Bourgeois,  Employment  Counselor, 
Division  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

William  E.  Countryman,  Field  Representa- 
tive of  Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  Rochester, 
Michigan. 

Charles  T.  Davis,  Agent,  Business  Enter- 
prises for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh  District  Office 
of   the   Blind,   Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania. 

Stanley  D.  Edmonson,  Life  Member,  Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. 

Dr.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  Principal,  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  Paoli,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Robert  LeFevre,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-Made  Prod- 
ucts, National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  New 
York   City   and   Washington,   D.   C. 


Melvin  McArtor,  Rehabilitation  Counselor, 
Services  for  the  Visually  Impaired,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Robert  Meixell,  Agent,  Business  Enterprises 
for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg  District  Office  for 
the   Blind,   Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Claire  E.  Oivens,  Exeter,  Nebraska. 

Louis  William  Rodenberg,  Founder  and 
Editor  of  the  "Illinois  Braille  Messenger", 
poet,  author,  inventor,  musician,  and  specialist 
in  Braille,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

Mary  E.  Rowell,  Social  Worker,  Pittsburgh 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Walter  S.  Stachon,  Business  Enterprise 
Counselor,  Services  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped, Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Eugene  Tyler,  Rehabilitation  Counselor, 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas. 

Eugene  Walters,  Agent,  Business  Enter- 
prises for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia  District 
Office  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  AAWB,  we  quote  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  resolution  unanimously  passed  regarding 
our    late,    esteemed    Executive    Secretary,    Sid- 
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ney  B.  Cohen:  "There  could  be  no  tribute 
which  would  mean  more  to  Sid  Cohen  than 
the  pledge  which  we  take  now  to  renew  our 
efforts  to  shape  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  into  an  ever  more 
effective  force,  the  better  to  serve  blind  people 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  world — for  in 
doing  this,  we  will  help  to  make  his  dearest 
dreams   for  us  come  true." 

Will  you  please  stand  and  join  me  in  a  silent 


prayer "O   Lord,   support  us   all   the 

day  long,  until  the  shadows  lengthen  and  the 
evening  comes,  and  the  busy  world  is  hushed, 
and  the  fever  of  life  is  over,  and  our  work 
is  done.  Then  in  thy  mercy  grant  us  a  safe 
lodging,  and  a  holy  rest,  and  peace  at  the  last. 
Amen." 

H.  A.  Wood,  Chairman 

Juliet  Bindt 

L.  A.  McClintock 


REPORT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

Louis  Vieceli,  Chairman 

Assistant   Professor,   Southern   Illinois   University 

Rehabilitation    Institute,    Carbondale,    Illinois 


In  accordance  with  our  Constitution,  Mr. 
Rives  appointed  nine  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  the  Nominating  Committee.  Work- 
ing with  me  as  Chairman  were  William 
Gallagher,  New  York;  Carl  McCoy,  Florida; 
Dr.  Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Arthur  N.  Magill,  Canada;  I.  N.  Miller, 
Illinois;  Burt  Risley,  Texas;  Arthur  L.  Voor- 
hees,  New  York,  and  Dr.  Norman  M.  Yoder, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Committee  met,  and  after  careful  con- 
sideration, selected  the  following  outstanding 
members  of  AAWB  for  nomination: 

For  Officers,  for  a  period  of  one  year: 

Howard  H.  Hanson,  Pierre,  South  Dakota — 


President-elect 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania— Secretary 

Cleo  B.  Dolan,  Cleveland,  Ohio — Treasurer 

For  members   of  the  Board  of  Directors,   for 

a  three-year  term  each: 

John   F.   Brady,   Brooklyn,   New   York 
Joseph  Kohn,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
George  A.   Magers,  Washington,   D.C. 
Harold  G.  Roberts,  New  York,  New  York 

Again,  in  accordance  with  our  Constitution 
and  By-laws,  additional  nominations  from  the 
floor  will  be  accepted  at  the  Second  General 
Session. 

Louis  Vieceli,  Chairman 
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REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Chairman 

Past-President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Editor,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


We  have  four  resolutions. 

1.  Whereas,  the  1967  AAWB  Convention 
is  drawing  to  a  close  and  we  have  enjoyed  our 
stay  in  Miami  Beach  and  the  enlightening 
program  and  social  activities  which  have  been 
prepared  for  us;  and, 

Whereas,  we  would  like  to  express  our 
sincere  appreciation  and  thanks  to  all  of  those 
who  have  contributed  to  its  success; 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  Association  be 
hereby  directed  to  express  our  thanks  in  ap- 
propriate letters  to  all  of  those  who  have 
participated  in  preparing  the  program  and  to 
all  of  those  who  have  been  responsible  for 
arrangements  and  services  during  our  stay  here, 
and  in  particular  that  our  expression  of  ap- 
preciation be  sent  to  George  W.  Dauth,  and 
that  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded 
to  all  the  Committee  members  from  the  follow- 
ing organizations:  Goodwill  Industries;  Florida 
Council  for  the  Blind;  Miami  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind;  North  Bay  Village  Lions  Club; 
Sunny  Isles  Lions  Club;  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women;  Miami  Beach  Guild  for  the 
Blind;  Florida  Federation  of  the  Blind;  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospital;  Blinded  Vet- 
erans Association;  Florida  Lions  District  3 5 A; 
Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.;  Bascom  Palmer 
Eye  Institute;  Florida  Federation  of  the  Blind; 
and  that  this  Resolution  be  incorporated  in 
the  Minutes  of  the  Convention. 

The  Executive  Office  is  directed  to  send  a 
special  note  of  thanks  for  the  outstanding 
personal  service  provided  by  South  Florida 
Council,  Girl  Scouts  of  America;  South  Florida 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America;  Auxiliary  to 
Goodwill  Industries  of  South  Florida,  Inc.; 
City  of  Miami  Beach  Convention  Bureau; 
City  of  Miami  Beach  Recreation  Department; 
Dixieland  Band. 


2.  Whereas,  The  entire  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Office  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  have  been  called  upon 
to  give  dedicated  devotion  to  their  duties  under 
extremely  trying  circumstances  due  to  the  un- 
timely death  of  our  Executive  Secretary,  Sidney 
B.   Cohen; 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That 
the  President  be  instructed  to  express  to  them 
the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  Association. 

3.  Whereas,  Hundreds  of  visually  handi- 
capped persons  have  had  their  sight  restored 
by  corneal  transplants;  and 

Whereas,  Hundreds  more  are  benefitting 
from  the  use  of  sclera  and  vitreous  in  retinal 
detachment   surgery;    and 

Whereas,  Eye  banks  are  not  only  finding 
more  and  better  uses  for  donors'  eyes,  but  are 
dihgently  engaged  in  research  to  prevent 
blindness;    and 

Whereas,  Eye  banks  can  only  expand  these 
services  as  volunteers  donate  their  eyes  after 
death;  and 

Whereas,  Eye  banks  need  donors'  eyes  in 
any  condition,  including  blind  and  diseased 
eyes;  and 

Whereas,  We  are  especially  concerned 
in  helping  to  find  ways  to  prevent  blindness 
and  to  conserve  sight; 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That 
the  American  Associations  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  in  convention  assembled,  does  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  consecrated  work  of  the 
eye  banks,  and  will  do  all  within  its  power 
to  encourage  the  pledging  of  eyes,  thus  mak- 
ing it  known  by  word  and  action  that  it  is 
felt  to  be  very  essential  to  encourage  and 
cooperate  in  this  vital  program. 
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4.  Whereas,  Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.  has  per- 
formed an  outstanding  job  as  President  of  the 
Association;  and 

Whereas,  During  the  last  few  months  he 
has  also  taken  on  the  added  responsibility  of 
serving  as  Executive  Secretary;  and 

Whereas,  He  has  given  successful  atten- 
tion to  the  strengthening  of  the  Association's 
financial  structure;  and 

Whereas,  He  has  served  the  Association 
in  many  instances  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty; 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That 
a   standing   vote   of   appreciation   herewith   be 


accorded  to  him; 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  and  to  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion   in   Washington. 

Marjorie  S.   Hooper,   Chairman 
Gordon  B.  Connor 
William  T.   Coppage 
Raymond  M.  Dickinson 
William  J.  Ferrell 
George  A.  Magers 


(See  also  resolution  proposed  by  Legislative  Committee,  printed  on  pages   16-17.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STRUCTURE 
AND  REGIONALIZATION 

Cleo  B.  Dolan,  Chairman 

Executive  Director,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Preface 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  current  decade, 
the  membership  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  its  successive 
officers  and  Boards  of  Directors  have  become 
increasingly  aware  that  a  change  in  the  public 
image  and  organizational  structure  of  the 
Association  is  essential  if  it  is  to  attract  as 
members  substantially  increased  numbers  of 
both  professional  personnel  actually  engaged 
in  serving  blind  persons  and  laymen  who  have 
a  deep  interest  in  strengthening  and  improv- 
ing services  to  all  blind  people. 

While  many  members  of  the  Association 
have  given  unstintingly  of  their  time  and 
thought  to  the  most  effective  ways  in  which 
this  change  might  be  accomplished,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Structure  and  Fiscal  Affairs,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Allen  Sherman 
and  more  recently  under  George  Werntz,  Jr., 


deserves  special  thanks  for  the  work  which 
they  have  done  in  identifying  and  sharpening 
the  mission  of  AAWB  and  in  exploring  vari- 
ous ideas  for  organizational  change  through 
which  this  mission  could  be  achieved. 

The  work  of  these  committees  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  the  following  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Fortieth  Convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation  in   Pittsburgh : 

"'....  that  the  incoming  administration 
appoint  a  special  committee  to  report  to 
the  Board  of  Directors,  by  its  spring  meet- 
ing in  1967,  a  detailed  plan  for  regionali- 
zation  for  consideration  by  the  membership 
at  the  1967  Convention;  and  further,  that 
said  Committee  also  recommend  such 
changes  in  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  as 
may  be  necessary  to  be  consistent  with  the 
regionalization  plan." 

Accordingly,  President  Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr. 
appointed  this  Committee  on  Regionalization, 
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consisting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Messrs. 
Cleo  B.  Dolan,  William  O.  McGill,  and  M. 
Robert  Barnett,  with  our  late  Executive  Secre- 
tary Sidney  B.  Cohen  to  serve  as  Chairman, 
and  charged  it  with  responsibility  for  defining 
the  mission  of  the  Association  and  of  develop- 
ing the  most  effective  plan  for  changes  in  or- 
ganizational structure  to  accomplish  this  mis- 
sion. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  have  held 
three  meetings  and  have  been  in  continuous 
communication  since  last  October  to  assure 
the  full  consideration  and  exchange  of  ideas 
and  proposals.  In  addition,  members  of  the 
Committee  have  been  in  touch  with  state  and 
local  organizations  of  workers  for  the  blind 
and  with  representatives  of  similar  associations 
in  other  fields  to  gather  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Based  on  a  thorough  consideration  of  all  the 
ideas  and  information  available,  this  report, 
we  believe,  represents  the  soundest  plan  for 
organizational  change  which  can  now  be  de- 
veloped for  the  Association. 

Mission 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  scope 
of  interest  of  members  and  potential  members 
of  AAWB  is  so  broad  and  that  the  activities 
in  which  the  Association  could  engage  are  so 
diverse,  that  in  a  general  sense,  the  over-all 
purpose  is  to  serve  as  an  umbrella  of  concern 
for  all  those  who  are  interested  in  supporting 
and  improving  services  to  blind  people.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  AAWB  should  encourage 
programs  which  enhance  the  educational,  socio- 
logical, psychological,  rehabilitative  and  voca- 
tional needs  of  each  visually  handicapped  and 
blind  person  so  that  each  may  achieve  his 
maximum  potential  as  a  contributing  member 
of  society.  Within  this  broad  framework,  how- 
ever, we  believe  that  priority  areas  of  concern 
must  be  established  and  that,  at  this  point  in 
time,  the  mission  of  AAWB  should  be: 

1.  To  serve  as  a  social  action  force  at  the 
national,  state  and  local  levels  in  identifying 
the  needs  of  blind  people  and  in  stimulating, 
promoting  and  fostering  the  action  necessary 
to  meet  these  needs.  This  involves  participa- 
tion at  local,  state  and  Federal  levels  in  all 
comprehensive  planning  activities  for  health, 
welfare,  education  and  rehabilitation  to  assure 


that  the  needs  of  blind  persons  are  recognized 
and  met;  the  support,  and,  where  necessary, 
the  criticism  of  public  and  voluntary  agencies 
to  assure  that  they  are  meeting  their  responsi- 
bilities to  blind  people;  active  participation  in 
the  analysis,  initiation,  and  support  of  legisla- 
tion, both  state  and  Federal,  to  advance  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  blind  people;  and  serv- 
ing as  a  catalyst  in  bringing  together  divergent 
views  in  order  to  promote  unified  courses  of 
action  for  all  groups  and  organizations  inter- 
ested  in  serving  the  field  of  blindness; 

2.  To  serve  as  a  forum  at  the  national, 
state  and  local  levels  for  discussion  and  for 
the  exchange  of  information  among  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  or  interested  in  work  with 
blind  persons; 

3.  To  promote,  foster,  encourage  and  carry 
out  programs  designed  to  improve  the  skills 
and  to  enrich  the  professional  training  of  all 
personnel  engaged  in   work   for  the   blind; 

4.  To  carry  out  a  vigorous  and  continuing 
program  to  support  interests  of  personnel  en- 
gaged in  work  for  the  blind  so  as  to  improve 
the  professional  status  and  dignity  of  these 
workers  and  attract  the  best  qualified  profes- 
sionals to  our  field; 

5.  To  lend  full  support  to  the  establish- 
ment, acceptance,  and  improvement  of  high 
standards  of  service  for  agencies  serving  blind 
people;  and 

6.  To  develop  and  carry  on  a  continuing 
program  of  education  and  information  on 
blindness  and  blind  persons  for  the  general 
public,  for  students,  and  for  other  professional 
disciplines  and  services  available  to  blind 
people. 

Recommendations    for    Change   in 
Organizational  Structure 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  AAWB  must  be  one  which 
will  facilitate,  encourage  and  promote  the 
active  participation  of  every  member  in  the 
achievement  of  the  Association's  mission  and 
goals.  It  must  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  strong  local  chapters  based  in 
every  major  community,  with  arrangements 
for  regional  cooperation  and  action  so  that 
the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  Association 
can  flow  from  the  grass  roots  up,  to  the  end 
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that  policy,  action  and  leadership  will  truly 
reflect  and  be  responsive  to  the  aspirations 
and  wishes  of  the  entire  membership.  With 
this  over-all  objective  in  mind,  the  Committee 
considered  several  alternative  plans  of  organi- 
zation. One  would  have  provided  for  a  re- 
gional organization  of  the  Association  based 
roughly  on  the  regional  organization  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, with  nine  (9)  regions  and  a  separate 
region  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

While  it  was  felt  that  in  the  long  run  the 
regional  concept  should  play  an  important  role 
in  the  structure  of  the  organization,  the  Com- 
mittee felt  that  at  the  present  time,  the  small 
membership,  the  lack  of  geographic  balance  in 
membership,  and  the  lack  of  local  organiza- 
tional strength  upon  which  to  base  regional 
groups,  would  make  the  immediate  transition 
to  a  regional  structure  infeasible. 

The  Committee  therefore  recommends  the 
following  plan  of  transitional  organization, 
based  on  state  chapters,  as  the  best  answer 
to  the  current  needs  and  problems  of  the 
Association.  In  addition,  the  Committee  pro- 
poses two  additional  recommendations  to 
strengthen  and  facilitate  the  fiscal  and  admin- 
istrative  operations   of   the   Association: 


Recommendations 


I. 


That  the  4 1st  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  adopt 
appropriate  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
and  By-laws  to  accomplish  the  following 
changes  in  organizational  structure  and  policy: 

A.  State  chapters  may  be  organized  and  rep- 
resented on  the  Board  of  Directors  under  the 
following  policies: 

1.  All  members  of  a  state  chapter  shall 
be  members  of  the  AAWB  in  good  standing. 

2.  A  chapter  shall  include  a  minimum 
of  50  members  in  a  state  with  a  population 
in  excess  of  2,000,000;  30  members  in  a 
state  with  a  population  of  1,000,000  to 
2,000,000;  20  members  in  a  state  with  a 
population  of  500,000  to  $1,000,000  and 
10  members  in  a  state  with  a  population  of 
less  than  500,000  (the  foregoing  population 
counts  to  be  based  on  the  most  recent  ap- 
proved U.  S.  Census ) . 


3.  Upon  certification  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  that  a  chapter  is  appropriately  reg- 
istered and  that  the  required  number  of 
members  are  current  in  dues  payment,  each 
chapter  shall  be  entitled  to  name  one  of  its 
members  to  the  Board  of  Directors  with  the 
following  exception:  Chapters  with  100 
members  or  more  shall  be  entitled  to  name 
two  members   to   the   Board  of  Directors. 

4.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  shall  be 
authorized  to  organize  a  chapter  on  the 
same  basis  as  a  state  with  more  than  2,- 
000,000  population. 

5.  Each  chapter  shall  be  expected  to 
meet  at  least  once  per  year. 

6.  Chapters  agree  to  aid  in  planning 
and  to  support  and  to  participate  in  re- 
gional meetings  sponsored  by  AAWB  in 
their  area. 

7.  State  chapters  agree  to  collect  all  dues 
for  individual  members,  all  payments  for 
or  installments  on  life  membership,  all  fees 
from  organizations  within  the  state  which 
may  wish  to  become  members  of  the  state 
chapter,  and  to  retain  1/5  of  all  such  dues  or 
payments  and  to  forward  the  remainder 
to  the  National  Headquarters;  provided, 
however,  that,  where  a  payment  of  individu- 
al dues,  all  payments  for  or  installments  on 
life  membership,  or  any  payments  for  or- 
ganizational membership  have  been  made 
to  the  National  Headquarters  for  any  cal- 
endar year  and  subsequently  during  the  year 
a  state  chapter  is  organized,  the  payment 
shall  be  considered  as  a  payment  for  mem- 
bership in  the  state  chapter  and  1/5  of  the 
payment  shall  be  returned  to  the  state  chap- 
ter. All  such  payments  retained  by  or  re- 
turned to  the  state  chapter  shall  be  used 
exclusively  for  purposes  directly  related  to 
the  strengthening  and  expansion  of  the  work 
of  the  chapter  and  for  the  advancement  of 
the  mission  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

B.   AAWB    will    provide    chapters    and    re- 
gional  groups  with   the  following  services: 

1.  Staff  assistance  in  the  planning  and 
organizing  of  conferences,  institutes  and 
workshops. 

2.  Public   relations   assistance. 
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3.  Liaison  between  chapters  and  the 
national   organization. 

4.  If  requested,  an  analysis  of  existing 
state  legislation  and  support  in  the  develop- 
ment of  necessary  legislation  in  the  various 
states. 

C.  The  President  shall  appoint  a  committee 
of  from  5  to  9  members  and  shall  designate 
its  chairman.  This  Committee  shall  be  known 
as  the  Committee  on  State  and  Regional  Or- 
ganization and  ( 1 )  shall  assist  and  advise  the 
National  Office  staff  in  any  way  possible  to 
stimulate  the  organization  of  the  state  chap- 
ters and  to  develop  and  carry  out  regional 
meetings  and  workshops.  This  Committee 
shall  ( 2 )  report  at  least  twice  each  year  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  on  progress  made  and  re- 
sults achieved,  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions which  it  may  have  for  accelerating  the 
establishment  of  state  chapters,  and  (3)  this 
Committee  shall  by  1971,  or  earlier  if  the 
number  of  state  chapters  exceeds  20,  under- 
take a  thorough  review  of  the  organizational 
structure  and  make  such  recommendations  for 
change  as  may  be  appropriate,  leading  to  the 
development  of  a  regional  structure  and  ap- 
propriate representation  of  the  membership 
to  assure  the  most  effective  pattern  to  advance 
the  mission  of  the  Association. 

D.  In  order  to  permit  the  channeling  of 
maximum  resources  in  the  support  of  state 
and  regional  meetings  and  to  promote  the  at- 
tendance at  such  meetings,  the  national  meet- 
ings of  the  membership  shall,  beginning  with 
the  meeting  in  1969,  be  held  biennially  instead 
of  annually. 

E.  Because  of  the  recommended  change  to  a 
biennial  meeting,  beginning  in  1969  all  of- 
ficers shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years 
and  all  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  a  term  of  four  years;  provided;  however, 
that  the  President-elect  chosen  at  the  1968 
Convention  shall  have  his  term  as  President  in- 
creased by  one  year;  and  provided  that  the 
four  members  of  the  Board  elected  at  the  1967 


Convention  shall  serve  until  1971;  that  the 
four  members  of  the  Board  elected  at  the  1968 
Convention  shall  serve  —  2  until  1971  and 
2  until  1973;  and  that  the  four  members  of 
the  Board  elected  at  the  1969  Convention 
shall  serve  until  1973. 

II. 

Appropriate  changes  in  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  shall  be  made  to  provide  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Executive  Secretary.  This 
change  is  recommended  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuity in  handling  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion when  there  is  no  Executive  Secretary  or 
when  the  Executive  Secretary  is  unable  to  act. 
The  Assistant  Executive  Secretary  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Executive  Committee  and  shall 
be  empowered,  upon  written  authorization  by 
the  President  or  the  Executive  Committee,  to 
act  for  the  Association  in  the  absence  or  in- 
capacity  of  the  Executive   Secretary. 

III. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  fiscal  operations 
of  the  Association,  to  increase  income  and  to 
eliminate  delays  in  fiscal  transactions,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  By-laws  be  amended  to 
provide  that: 

A.  All  funds  received  by  the  Association 
shall  be  deposited  in  a  savings  account  or 
accounts. 

B.  Withdrawals  from  this  account  shall  be 
made  on  a  quarterly  or  shorter  basis  as  di- 
rected by  the  Executive  Committee  in  accord- 
ance with  budget  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

C.  All  withdrawals  from  savings  account  or 
accounts  shall  be  signed  by  the  Executive 
Secretary  and  countersigned  by  the  President 
or  Treasurer  of  the  Association; 

D.  Such  funds  shall  then  be  deposited  in 
a  checking  account  or  accounts  and  shall  then 
be  dispersed  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
budget  on  signature  of  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL 
FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 


Marjorie  S.  Hooper 
AAWB  Member  of  American  Delegation;  Member  of  WCWB  Executive  Committee 


In  previous  years,  the  reports  to  the  AAWB 
of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  have  been  made  by  either  its  President 
or  the  Chairman  of  the  American  Delegation. 
This  year,  Mr.  Rives  designated  me  as  the 
reporter,  on  the  grounds  that  I  am  one  of 
two  AAWB  representatives  and  also  a  member 
of  the  WCWB  Executive  Committee.  I  also 
suspect  that  he  was  determined  I  should  not 
have  gotten  a  scot-free  trip  to  Belgrade. 
Whether  his  decision  was  wise  or  not  is  en- 
tirely   another   matter. 

In  making  this  presentation,  I  am  dividing 
it  into  two  parts — a  summary  of  the  Belgrade 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
WCWB  and  a  discussion  of  the  activities  of 
the  American  Delegation  during  the  past  year. 
Before  doing  either,  however,  perhaps  I  should 
explain  just  how  memberships  in  the  WCWB 
and  its  Executive  Committee  are  decided.  The 
size  of  national  delegations  to  the  World 
Council  itself  is  determined  by  population, 
the  delegates  being  chosen  by  the  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  within  each  country  which 
represent  work  for  and  of  the  blind.  Coun- 
tries with  a  population  of  less  than  20  million 
are  entitled  to  2  delegates,  those  with  20  to 
40  million,  4  delegates,  and  those  with  a 
population  in  excess  of  40  million  people,  6 
delegates.  The  United  States,  therefore,  has 
six  delegates  in  attendance  at  the  Quinquennial 
General  Assemblies  of  the  Council.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  however,  which  parallels 
the  combined  Executive  Committee  and  elected 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  AAWB,  is  chosen 
on  a  geographic  basis.  Thus,  Europe  has  7 
members  on  the  Executive  Commitee;  North 
and  Central  America  5;  South  America  2;  East 
and  Southeast  Asia  2;  The  Middle  East  2; 
Oceania  1,  and  Africa  3.  Additionally,  there 
are  at  present  two  consultative  committees 
with  1   representative  each — The  International 


Conference  on  the  Education  of  Blind  Youth 
and  the  World  Braille  Council — ^plus  up  to  3 
additional  members  at  large  who  can  be 
elected  as  the  delegates  may  desire.  Executive 
Committee  members  from  the  various  geo- 
graphical regions  are  chosen  by  the  official 
delegates  of  those  regions.  Since,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  are  only  three  member  coun- 
tries in  WCWB  from  the  North  and  Central 
American  Region — Canada,  Guatemala  and 
the  United  States — Canada  and  Guatamala 
each  have  1  member  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  the  United  States  has  3.  Current- 
ly, these  three  people  are  Dr.  M.  Robert 
Barne:t,  Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  and  myself. 
Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  are  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  Quinquennial  Assem- 
blies of  the  World  Council,  plus  an  additional 
meeting  sometime  during  the  five-year  inter- 
val between  General  Assemblies,  as  determined 
by  the  Executive  Committee  itself. 

The  1967  meeting  of  the  WCWB  Executive 
Committee  was  held  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Union  of  the  Blind,  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia, 
during  the  week  of  April  17-21,  with  27 
members  present,  including  officers  as  well  as 
elected  delegates.  Like  board  meetings  the 
world  over,  the  agenda  included  reports  of  the 
President,  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
Treasurer,  plus  progress  reports  of  the  Council's 
consultative  and  standing  committees,  and  so 
on.     As  I  saw  it,  the  highlights   included: 

Membership 

It  was  reported  that,  since  1964,  two  new 
delegations  had  been  added — Kuwait  and  The 
Sudan,  plus  eleven  new  Associate  members. 
Upon  adoption  of  a  motion  to  provide  separate 
delegations  from  divided  countries,  such  as 
East  and  West  Germany,  to  membership  in 
the  Assembly,  East  Germany  was  approved  for 
an  authorized  delegation.     Approval  was  also 
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made  of  membership  of  a  delegation  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Finance 

Over  and  over  during  the  meeting,  it  was 
emphasized  that  there  was  great  need  for 
additional  sources  of  income  aside  from  Dele- 
gate Memberships  ($100  each  per  year)  and 
Associate  Memberships    (S50  each  per  year). 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  many  small 
countries,  with  far  less  population  than  20 
million  people,  would  not  be  able  to  pay  for 
two  delegates,  and  for  that  reason  had  not  be- 
come members.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  next  meeting  in 
1969  might  be  asked  to  consider  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  permit  countries 
of  up  to  3  million  people  to  have  only  one 
delegate  at  the  present  rate  of  $100  per  year. 
A  special  committee  was  created  to  consider 
this,  and  other  financial  questions,  and  to 
submit  recommendations  to  the  Executive 
Committee  when  it  meets  in  advance  of  the 
next    General    Assembly. 

Education    (ICEBY) 

Announcement  was  made  concerning  final 
arrangements  for  the  Third  Quinquennial  As- 
sembly of  the  International  Conference  of 
Blind  Youth  to  be  held  at  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  August 
20-26,  1967,  with  some  200  delegates  and 
observers  from  55  countries  already  signed 
up   for  attendance. 

World  Braille  Council 

The  problems  of  this  Committee  are  myriad 
and  most  difficult,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
financing.  For  your  information,  WCWB  can 
provide  a  maximum  of  $400  to  each  of  its 
consultative  committees,  and  $300  to  each  of 
its  standing  committees  annually.  And  yet, 
this  is  probably  the  most  internationally 
oriented  of  all  the  working  committees  of 
World  Council,  for  it  is  the  Chairman  of  this 
committee  who  is  expected  to  be  the  final 
arbiter  in  the  development  of  dissident  codes 
within  individual  countries,  although  he  may 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  language,  or  lan- 
guages, involved.  Again,  there  is  the  question 
of  whether  it  is  within  the  responsibility,  or 
even  the  province,  of  the  World  Braille  Coun- 
cil  to  work  for  the  establishment   of   library 


facilities  within  individual  countries,  particu- 
larly the  newly  developed  ones.  As  a  mem- 
ber since  1950  of  our  own  American  AAWB- 
AAIB  Braille  Authority,  I  assure  you  I  have 
full  sympathy  for  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

On  the  positive  side,  I  do  want  to  report 
to  you  that  a  sub-committee  on  music  was 
convened  in  Belgrade  immediately  prior  to 
the  Executive  Committee  meeting  to  discuss 
variant  views  on  Braille  music  notation.  Again 
for  your  information,  following  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Revised  International  Manu- 
al OF  Braille  Music  Notation,  1956,  as 
adopted  at  the  meeting  on  international  Braille 
music  1954,  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  and  a  number  of  countries 
in  Asia,  Latin  America  and  Africa  officially 
adopted  the  resulting  manual.  However,  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  the  manual  has  not 
been  widely  adopted,  and  West  Germany,  par- 
ticularly, still  wishes  to  promulgate  its  Reuss 
system  of  notation.  As  was  reported,  two  days 
of  meeting  did  not  solve  the  problems  raised, 
but  the  Music  Sub-Committee  has  been  con- 
tinued to  try  to  work  things  out  by  corres- 
pondence, particularly  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the 
differences  involved,  so  that  they  can  be 
studied   on   a  pragmatic   basis. 

One  problem  I  got  involved  in  personally, 
since  it  is  one  that  I  must  constantly  face  as 
Editor  of  the  Printing  House,  was  the  feeling 
of  many  people  present  that  some  way  should 
te  found  to  get  international  free  use  of  copy- 
righted materials,  be  they  books  or  music — 
and  in  not  only  Braille,  but  large  type  or  re- 
corded form  as  well.  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
I  condone  this  idea.  After  all,  as  I  stated 
at  the  meeting,  publishers  of  materials  for  the 
blind  do  pay  wages  to  their  workers,  we  do 
pay  the  going  price  for  paper  and  metal,  and 
why  should  the  copyright  owners  be  expected 
to  donate  their  rights  on  a  different  basis? 
Frankly,  I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  a  fair  at- 
titude, except,  possibly,  in  the  case  of  volun- 
teer-produced materials.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  ask  for  and  accept  free  use  of  copyrights  if 
I  can  get  by  with  it;  it  does  reduce  costs. 
But,  I  would  be  willing  to  see  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  a  reasonable  flat  fee  was  paid 
to  start  with,  so  that  there  would  not  be  in- 
terminable   bookkeeping    problems    and    costs 
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from  there  on  out.  For  the  record,  a  final 
decision  was  made  to  approach  UNESCO  to 
see  what  might  be  worked  out  along  free  inter- 
national copyright  permissions. 

Technical  Appliances 

The  report  of  this  Committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Barnett  is  Chairman,  emphasized  the  need  for 
continuing,  and  immediate,  reporting  to  the 
International  Research  Information  Service 
(IRIS)  of  up-to-date  information  on  all  items 
of  technical  aids  and  materials  as  they  are  de- 
veloped throughout  member  countries.  It  was 
also  reported  that,  during  the  coming  year,  its 
permanent  exhibition  facilities  would  be  sub- 
stantially strengthened  by  the  establishment  in 
London  and  New  York  of  a  comprehensive 
exhibition  of  current  appliances,  plus  illustra- 
tions of  those  items  which  were  too  large  or 
expensive  to  be  included  in  the  exhibit  itself. 
Members  were  also  advised  that  they  should 
be  careful  not  to  encourage  new  research  proj- 
ects in  any  country  until  IRIS  had  first  been 
consulted  as  to  research  along  the  same  lines 
being  conducted  elsewhere. 

Rural  Artivities 

The  work  of  this  committee  applies  particu- 
larly to  newly  developing  countries  which  have 
primarily  agricultural  economies.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  are  now 
nearly  40  rural  training  centers  throughout  the 
world.  Interestingly  enough,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  reported  that  rural  resettlement 
is  often  more  expensive  than  urban  develop- 
ment, and  that  in  some  centers  the  proportion 
of  failures  was  still  too  high  owing  to  inade- 
quate follow-up. 

Services  to  the  Deaf-Blind 

The  highlight  of  this  report  was  the  Audi- 
ence with  Pope  Paul  VI  at  the  Vatican  in 
Rome  on  April  15  th,  on  behalf  of  work  for 
the  deaf-blind.  This  was  the  result  of  the 
General  Assembly's  resolution  in  New  York 
on  the  great  value  to  work  for  the  deaf-blind 
which  could  be  thus  secured,  which  resolution 
had  been  proposed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  Dr.  Peter  J.   Salmon. 

European  Affairs 

The  importance  of  the  report  of  this  re- 
gional group  was  that  it  has  seriously  turned 
its   attention   to  its   own   organizational   prob- 


lems   and    has    adopted    a    constitution    based 
mainly  on  the  Constitution  of  WCWB  itself. 

African  Affairs 

During  the  past  year,  a  great  deal  of  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  this  geographical  area. 
Of  particular  note  was  the  First  African  Con- 
ference on  Work  for  the  Blind,  held  in  Lagos, 
Nigeria,  in  January,  1966.  Of  most  impor- 
tance to  this  conference  was  the  adoption  of  an 
African  Plan  providing  a  blueprint  for  rapid 
development  of  services  for  the  blind,  with 
maximum  inter-regional  cooperation  and  inter- 
national   assistance. 

General  Assembly,  1969 

The  decision  of  the  officers  of  the  World 
Council  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Blind  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  to  hold  its  next  General 
Assembly  in  New  Delhi  was  unanimously 
approved.  It  was  also  agreed  to  change  the 
date  of  the  meeting  from  August  to  either 
late  October  or  early  November  because  of 
more  kindly  temperatures  at  that  time.  Mr.  A. 
N.  Magill,  who  is  our  President-Elect  of 
AAWB  for  1968,  was  named  Chairman  of  the 
Program  Committee. 

In  concluding  my  report  of  the  Belgrade 
meeting,  may  I  say  that  our  hosts  and  all 
Yugoslavian  people  I  met  were  delightfully 
friendly  and  thoughtful,  except  that  they  de- 
terminedly beat  you  to  paying  the  check,  no 
matter  what.  They  also  provided  free  bus 
transportation  back  and  forth  from  the  hotel 
to  the  meeting  place,  took  us  to  hear  the  opera 
TOSCA  sung  in  Croation,  and  gave  us  a  won- 
derful tour  of  Belgrade  and  its  surroundings. 
They  could  not  have  been  nicer. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  problems  of  the 
American  Delegation.  For  several  years  past, 
you  have  been  regaled  with  suggestions  that 
perhaps  the  way  the  American  Delegation  to 
WCWB  is  chosen  could  be  changed  for  the 
best  of  all  concerned.  As  it  stands  now,  and 
this  set-up  was  made  in  1951  when  the  World 
Council  was  formed,  the  AAWB  has  2  seats, 
while  the  AAIB,  the  AFB,  the  AFOB  and  the 
NFB  each  has  1.  Thoughtful  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  why  the  AAWB  should  hold 
2  seats,  and  the  AFOB  any,  since  the  latter 
gives  no  service  in  the  United  States.    Ques- 
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tion  is  also  raised  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
representation  of  U.S.  Governmental  agencies 
on  the  World  Council.  On  the  other  hand, 
organizations  of  the  blind  feel  that  they  should 
have  50  percent  of  the  6  seats  available.  The 
latter  claim  is  based  on  an  amendment  to  the 
World  Council  Constitution  in  1964  which 
states  that,  ""Where  in  any  country  there  exists 
a  substantial  group  of  blind  persons  organized 
into  associations  and  where  there  are  blind 
persons  occupying  leading  positions  in  agencies 
for  the  blind,  adequate  provision  should  be 
made  for  their  representation  in  the  national 
delegation."  I  personally  find  it  diflFicult  to 
understand  the  50-percent  claim  by  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind  on  the  basis  of  the  above 
wording,  particularly  since  the  American  Dele- 
gation now  consists  of  four  visually  handi- 
capped people  (Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  Rives,  Dr. 
Salmon,  and  Dr.  tenBroek) ,  plus  two  sighted 
people  (Mr.  Iverson  and  myself).  Also,  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  all  workers  for  the  blind,  sighted 
or  blind,  are  heels  just  making  their  living 
off  of  blind  people,  or  on  the  other,  that  all 
members  of  organizations  for  the  blind  are 
dissident  radicals.  Neither  idea  makes  sense. 
But  what  do  we  do  about  our  American 
Delegation?  Dr.  Barnett,  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  American  Delegation,  has  tried  valiantly 
to  engage  other  thinking  than  the  members 
of  the  Delegation  itself.  There  have  been 
meetings  with  general  invitations  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  stated  meetings  of  national 
interests  and  the  Delegation,  none  of  which 
have  been  noteworthy  successes.  Everyone 
agrees  that  something  should  be  done,  but  it 
seems  impossible  to  get  a  consensus.  Unfor- 
mnately,   since   there   is   no   provision   in   the 


WCWB  Constitution  as  to  how  national  dele- 
gations should  be  chosen,  what  was  set  up 
originally  takes  precedence  over  any  change — 
until  we,  as  Americans,  can  make  up  our  own 
minds  to  a  change. 

Anent  to  all  the  above  philosophy,  may  I 
say  that  your  American  Delegation  did  have 
a  meeting  on  February  17  th  with  a  number 
of  representatives  of  national  organizations. 
We  reached  a  deadlock  on  the  50  percent  rep- 
resentation claimed  by  organizations  of  the 
blind,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  decided  to  make 
another  try  at  interesting  as  many  national 
organizations  as  possible  to  attend  a  meeting, 
now  slated  for  after  the  first  of  the  year.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  this  group  would  be 
referred  to  as  the  "'Ad  Hoc  United  States  Com- 
mittee for  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind",  and  that  the  other  groups  to  be 
invited  to  this  meeting  would  be  simultaneous- 
ly invited  to  affiliate  with  the  committee  if 
they  so  desire.  It  is  also  the  hope  of  the 
American  Delegation  that  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee would  then  evolve  a  plan  for  a  permanent 
committee  which,  when  founded,  would  re- 
quire contribution  of  dues  and  formal  election 
of  officers,  and,  at  such  time  as  it  becomes 
necessary  and  feasible,  elect  the  actual  members 
of  the  delegation  itself. 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  has  been  in  some 
ways  much  too  long  and  detailed  a  report,  but 
I  gave  you  what  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
had  before  I  was  faced  with  being  a  member 
of  the  WCWB  myself.  I  only  hope  that  you 
do  not  feel  like  the  old  joke  about  the  small 
boy  who  asked  his  father  about  some  of  the 
facts  of  life  and  was  referred  to  his  mother, 
and  then  replied,  ""But  I  didn't  want  to  know 
that  much!"     I  sincerely  hope  you  do. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 


Mary  K.  Bauman,  Chairman 
Director,  Personnel  Research  Center,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


The  membership  program  for  1967  has 
been  built  around  a  chairman  in  each  state. 
These  chairmen  have  worked  very  hard,  as 
many  of  you  know,  because  you  have  undoubt- 
edly worked  with  them  and  have  been  help- 
ing along.  I  cannot  read  names  of  helpers 
but  I  wish  to  express  my  gratimde  to  every- 
one who  has  worked  with  us.  For  each  state, 
I  shall  read  the  name  of  the  Membership 
Chairman  and  the  number  of  paid  Annual 
Members,  as  of  today.  I  am  also  going  to 
ask  that,  at  the  end  of  the  reading,  those  State 
Chairmen  who  are  present  will  rise,  so  that 
we  can  applaud  all  of  them  at  the  same  time. 

Annual  Membership  Roll 

Alabama,  John  B.  Parsons,  42  members 
Arizona,  Richard  W.  Bleecker,  4  members 
Arkansas,  L.  A.  Autry,  Jr.,  20  members 
California,  David  R.  Mendelson,  42  members 
Colorado,  Claude  C.  Tyner,   1$  members 
Connecticut,  H.  Kenneth  McCollam,  14  mem- 
bers 
Delaware,  Norman  Balot,  15  members 
District   of   Columbia,   Leonard   Robinson,   31 

members 
Florida,   Richard   Tray  nor,   47   members 
Georgia,  T.  M.  McCollum,  26  members 
Hawaii,   Elizabeth   Morrison,   4  members 
Idaho    (no  chairman),   1   member 


Illinois,  Floyd  Cargill,  77  members 
Indiana,  Howard  C.  Carroll,  7  members 
Iowa,  Kenneth  Jernigan,  5  members 
Kansas,  Harry  E.  Hayes,  17  members 
Kentucky,  Charles  E.  Cox,  12  members 
Louisiana,  Mrs.  Johnnie  B.  Daniel,  1 1  members 
Maine    (no   chairman),   4   members 
Maryland,  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  26  members 
Massachusetts,     George     Alevizus     and     John 

Mungovan,  51  members 
Michigan,  Edward   Fitting,   33  members 
Minnesota,   Ralph   RoIIand,   20   members 
Montana  (no  members) 
Nebraska,  Marion  E.  Clark,  7  members 
Nevada   (no  chairman),  1  member 
New  Hampshire,  Carl  Camp,  5  members 
New   Jersey,    Mrs.    Helen    M.    Gromman,    35 

members 
New  Mexico,  Harold  W.  Bruce,  3  members 
New    York,    Herbert    R.    Brown    and    Oscar 

Friedensohn,  149  members 
North  Carolina,  L.  Earl  Jennings,  A6  members 
North  Dakota,  Merle  Kidder,  4  members 
Ohio,  Everett  R.  Steece,  74  members 
Oklahoma,  Travis  Harris,  2  members 
Oregon,  Clifford  A.  Stocker,  4  members 
Pennsylvania,   Leon    Feldman,   Gordon   Mintz, 

and  Norman  M.  Yoder,   179  members 
Rhode  Island,  Sebastian  LePresti,  10  members 
South  Carolina,  Fred  L.  Crawford,  8  members 
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South  Dakota,  Howard  H.  Hanson,   14  mem- 
bers 
Tennessee,  Grady  Weaver,  29  members 
Texas,  Burt  L.  Risley,  44  members 
Utah    (no  members) 
Vermont,  Virginia  Cole,   1   member 
Virginia,  Hugh  Scott,  41  members 
Washington,  Valerie  Brakel,  10  members 
West  Virginia,  Harley  B.  Reger,  3  members 
Wisconsin,  Leonard  Hoskins,  9  members 
Wyoming,  Leonard  Wells,  2  members 
Canada,  W.  E.  Milton,  83  members 
Mexico  (no  chairman),  1  member 

This  gives  us  a  total  of  1,322  Annual  Mem- 
bers. Will  those  State  Membership  Chairman 
who  are  present  please  rise  and  let  us  give 
them    a    round    of   applause? 


This  has  been  a  truly  tremendous  job.  In 
addition,  we  have  159  Life  Members,  making 
a  total  membership  of  1,481  individuals. 
Additionally,  to  date,  roughly  54  agencies  have 
paid  membership  fees.  Out  of  all  of  the  An- 
nual Members,  261  are  new  members.  This 
is  especially  to  the  credit  of  our  State  Chair- 
men who  have  been  working  so  very  hard  to 
reach  people  who  have  not  previously  been 
part  of  the  AAWB  family. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Membership 
Campaign,  we  have  also  had  a  project  to  reach 
Life  Members,  which  has  been  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Harold  Richterman.  I  have  been  so  ex- 
cited about  the  results  of  this  eiTort  that  I 
have  asked  Mr.  Richterman  if  he  will  come 
up  and  tell  you  briefly  about  what  he  has 
been  doing. 


REPORT  OF  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

Harold  Richterman,  Chairman 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


Just  a  few  short  weeks  ago  we  started  a 
campaign  to  contact  all  of  the  Life  Members 
of  AAWB  to  ask  them  to  help  in  financial 
support  of  the  organization.  Many  of  these 
individuals,  of  course,  are  paid-up  Life  Mem- 
bers who  came  in  at  a  time  when  these  dues 
were  only  $100.  Unfortunately,  some  of  us 
are  living  long  enough  so  that  this  is  becoming 
a  real  bargain.  We  have  now  had  two  weeks 
since  the  letters  went  out  to  the  Life  Members 
asking  them  to  give  additional  support  to 
AAWB.  We  plan  to  place  any  contributions 
which  the  Life  Members  make  into  a  special 
savings  account  in  order  that  the  Association 
may  use  the  interest  from  this  account  to 
service  the  Life  Members  with  the  literature, 
etc.,  which  we  all  receive.  We  have  had  a 
wonderful  response.  At  the  present  time,  after 
only  two  weeks  have  elapsed,  we  have  received 


a  total  of  $1,140  in  contributions  from  Life 
Members.  As  I  reported  to  the  Board,  I 
know  how  important  this  is,  but  it  is  more 
important  that  we  received  some  very  wonder- 
ful letters  from  Life  Members  who  appreci- 
ated the  opportunity  to  help  AAWB  in  some 
way.  I  should  like  to  leave  wiith  you  one 
comment  which  I  received  from  someone  who 
told  me  that  they  could  not  afford  to  send  a 
check  for  $25  at  one  time!  They  believe  in 
AAWB  and  are  going  to  send  a  check  for 
$10  now,  and  then  a  little  later  another  for 
$15.  This  is  the  kind  of  cooperation,  and  the 
type  of  letters,  we  have  been  receiving,  and  I, 
for  one,  am  indeed  grateful.  I  know  that,  as 
a  few  more  weeks  go  by,  we  shall  be  receiving 
a  good  deal  more  in  contributions  from  Life 
Members. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  ALFRED  ALLEN  AWARD 


To 


MRS.  JENNY  M.  BECK 

Executive  Secretary,  Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

By 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper 

Past-President,  AAWB;  Chairman,   1967  Awards   Committee 

Editor,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


Today  it  is  my  privilege  to  make  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  1967  Alfred  Allen  Award  to 
Mrs.  enny  M.  Beck,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  so  doing,  it  is  my  feeling  that 
she  epitomizes  as  much  as  anyone  I  know  just 
what  this  Award  was  meant  to  honor — devoted 
and  personally  involved  service  to  blind  people. 
Obviously,  there  are  many  others  who  think 
so,  too,  and  I  quote  from  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  her  Board  of  Directors,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward S.  Madara: 

"Mrs.  Beck  came  to  Volunteers  Service  for 
the  Blind  in  March,  1946.  Prior  to  her 
employment  [with  us}  she  taught  in  a  senior 
high  school  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  Music 
Education  Department.  Her  chief  purpose  for 
accepting  employment  with  Volunteers  Serv- 
ice for  the  Blind  was  her  desire  to  transcribe 
Music  Braille.  During  her  tenure  she  has  in- 
structed a  number  of  volunteers  in  this  subject. 

"Needless  to  say,  all  we  have  to  say  about 
this  'human  dynamo'  is  good,  or  otherwise 
she  would  not  be  able  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments and  meet  the  high  standards  of  our 
hard-working  volunteers  and  Directors  who, 
above  all,  require  accuracy  and  work  well  done, 
and  who  would  not  vote  to  pay  her  the  'pit- 
tance' she  gets — relative  to  her  abilities,  that 
is — unless  she  performed,  and  that  should 
speak  volumes.  If  I  had  to  pick  some  words 
out  of  my  hat  (but  with  great  attention  to 
their  meaning  and  appreciation),  I  might  try 
a  few  of  these: 


A  Humanitarian  A  Hardworker 

A  Doer  A  Team-player 

A  Diplomat  A  Server 

and  Enthusiasm  Personified 

"And,  finally,  a  person  who  loves  her  fellow 
beings  and  wants  truly  to  help.  Never  have 
1  had  anyone  in  my  hair  more  often,  with 
more  ideas  to  help  the  blind  and  visually 
handicapped.  It  is  a  real  challenge  to  try  to 
keep  up  with  her. 

"Finally,  she  is  the  first  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due,  and  along  this  line  she 
never  ceases  to  praise  her  relations  with  all 
the  agencies  that  assist  Volunteers  Service  for 
the  Blind  in  performing  its  service  to  the 
blind.  Mrs.  Beck  Is,  above  all,  a  Team-player 
who  knows  her  limitations,  but  then  knows 
where  to  go  to  augment  her  abilities,  and  she 
Is  always  first  to  give  credit  to  those  who  have 
helped  her.  She  likes  to  say  "We  can  do 
together  what  I  cannot  do  alone'." 

As  you  can  see,  I  have  shamelessly  let  Mr. 
Madara  make  my  speech  for  me.  But,  isn't  it 
a  wonderful  tribute  from  the  President  of  one's 
Board? 

One  thing  Mt.  Madara  failed  to  mention 
was  Mrs.  Beck's  modesty  about  her  own  ac- 
complishments, which  is  another  of  her  ad- 
mirable attributes.  When  I  set  out  to  get 
background  information  for  this  presentation, 
I  wrote  Mrs.  Beck  asking  for  help.  I  prompt- 
ly got  back  a  complete  dossier  on  the  work 
of  the  Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind,  but 
not  one  word  about  Jenny.     I  objected  imme- 
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diately,  of  course,  but  sort  of  sat  back  and 
waited,  since  I  had  already  written  to  her 
President  in  the  first  place.  And  then  I 
waited,  and  I  waited.  Finally,  things  got  a 
little  close,  and  I  started  calling  everyone  I 
knew  to  put  the  pressure  on.  You  see,  I 
wasn't  quite  sure  Jenny  hadn't  purloined  the 
letter  to  her  President  to  circumvent  me.  But 
then,  Mr.  Madara  did  write. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
there  are  two  personal  debts  of  gratitude  the 
AAWB  itself  owes  to  Mrs.  Beck.     One  is  the 


hard  work  she  does  each  year  in  helping  to 
set  up  the  Delaware  Valley  Regional  meetings, 
particularly  the  handling  of  fiscal  matters.  The 
other  is  her  supervision  of  the  publication  of 
the  Braille  programs  for  our  annual  conven- 
tions which  are  donated  to  the  Association  by 
the  Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Beck,  or  Jenny,  as  I  would  rather  call 
you  as  a  friend,  on  behalf  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Blind,  it  is  my  very  real  pleasure  to  present 
to  you  the  1967  Alfred  Allen  Award. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  ALFRED  ALLEN  AWARD 


Mrs.  Jenny  M.  Beck 


Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  be  here  to- 
day. I  consider  it  a  great  pleasure  as  well 
as  a  privilege  to  be  with  you. 

I  see  many  familiar  faces  here,  and  they 
bring  home  to  me  very  forcefully  how  much 
it  has  meant  to  me  to  be  involved  in  this 
work.  So  many  happy  years  have  gone  by, 
and  so  many  good  friendships  have  been  made 
and  kept. 

The  Alfred  Allen  Award  is  an  honor  of 
which  one  might  dream — but  never  really  ex- 
pect. To  be  chosen  as  its  recipient  makes  me 
feel  very  happy,  and  very  humble.  It  right- 
fully should  go  not  only  to  me  but  to  the 
Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind,  whom  I 
represent  and  in  whose  behalf  I  accept  the 
Award  with  pride  and  pleasure. 

In  the  years  of  my  association  with  the  Vol- 
unteers Service  for  the  Blind,  we  have  done  a 
great  deal,  especially  for  such  a  small  organi- 


zation. Our  accomplishments  have  been,  in 
large  measure,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
been,  and  are  now,  blessed  with  a  far-seeing, 
liberal-minded  Board  of  Directors.  They  have 
always  given  me  and  the  rest  of  the  staff 
encouragement  and  support  in  doing  what 
seemed  best.  And  they  have  never  forgotten 
that  our  chief  purpose  is  to  serve  the  individu- 
al blind  person  and  his  needs.  I  shall  always 
be  grateful  to  our  Directors,  to  my  dedicated 
staff,  and  to  the  dozens  of  volunteers  who 
have  given  generously  of  their  time  and  tal- 
ents. In  the  truest  sense,  these  are  the  people 
who  have  made  the  whole  thing  possible. 

To  our  blind  clients,  I  can  only  say,  "Thank 
you  for  the  inspiration  you  have  given  all  of 
us  to  do  this  work." 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  it, 
and   I   am   honored   to  be   here   today. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  JOHN  H.  McAULAY  AWARD 

To 

ARTHUR  L.  VOORHEES 

Consultant  on   Placement,  American   Foundation   for  the   Blind 
New  York,  New  York 


By 


Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D.,  Past-President,  AAWB 
Commissioner,  Office   for   the   Blind,   Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania 


Before  presenting  the  John  H.  McAulay 
Award  to  this  year's  recipient,  I  should  like  to 
digress  a  moment  to  present  one  who  has  made 
this  Award  possible.  As  you  know,  John 
McAulay  pioneered  the  industrial  placement 
of  the  blind  and  he  pioneered  the  training  of 
rehabilitation  counselors  in  placement  tech- 
niques. 

To  honor  the  memory  of  one  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  field,  his  family  estab- 
lished this  award  to  those  who  have  made 
their  mark  in  developing  job  opportunities  for 


the  blind.  The  Award  represents  the  love  of 
his  wife,  Mildred;  his  son,  John,  who  is  now 
serving  in  Vietnam;  his  son,  Fted,  who  is  also 
in  the  Service;  and  his  daughter,  Jean,  who  is 
a  pre-veterinary  medicine  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of   Maryland. 

We  have  with  us  today  his  wife,  affection- 
ately known  to  all  of  us  as  "Millie,"  and  be- 
fore the  formal  presentation  of  the  Award, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  introduce  her  to  those 
present  at  this  luncheon. 


REMARKS  OF  MRS.  JOHN  H.  McAULAY 


I  have  never  made  a  speech  before,  and 
1  am  much  too  old  to  start  in  anything  new, 
so  I  shall  just  say  that  the  children  and  I  are 
very  happy  that  one  of  our  best  friends  is  to 
be  presented  with  the  McAulay  Award  today. 
I  have  known  several  who  have  received  this 
Award,  but  have  known  Art  the  longest  and 
the  best.  It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  be  here  to  see  the  presentation  made.  I 
hope  some  year  the  children  and  I  will  all  be 


present;  since  this  is  an  annual  award,  I  im- 
agine this  will  sometime  be  possible.  We  have 
all  shared  Mac's  great  desire  to  see  the  blind 
recognized  as  men  and  women  capable  of 
working  on  almost  any  job  that  a  sighted  per- 
son can,  and  to  be  a  well-adjusted,  self-sup- 
porting person,  if  given  a  chance  by  Society. 
The  children  all  remember  Art  very  well  and 
have   sent  greetings   to   him. 


In  early  1945,  I  reported  to  the  training 
program  for  vocational  rehabilitation  counsel- 
ors, under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation,  with  John  McAulay  in 


charge  of  that  training,  the  first  faculty  mem- 
ber I  met  as  a  newcomer  to  the  Federal  staff. 
It  was  his  dubious  honor  and  great  challenge 
to    teach    me    the    techniques    of    operating    a 
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single-spindle  drill-press  that  first  morning.  I 
am  the  world's  poorest  handler  of  tools  and  I 
was  scared  to  death,  and,  as  a  new  staff  mem- 
ber, I  believe  that  the  recipient  of  this  award 
had  similar  fears  in  understanding  that  teach- 
ing responsibility. 

He  had  the  necessary  skills  and  knowledge 
to  teach.  It  is  still  questionable  whether  I 
have  ever  learned  very  much  about  the  use  and 
the  handling  of  tools.  However,  over  the  in- 
tervening years,  we  have  become  close  friends 
and,  as  we  became  close  friends,  so  did  our 
recipient  become  even  more  closely  associated 
with  the  McAulay  family.  And  when  we  ad- 
vised Millie  of  the  1967  recipient,  she  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  of  the  Committee's  decision. 

He  has  served  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind   well,    as    a   placement    man    in    a   state 


agency,  as  a  state  director  of  services  for  the 
blind  in  Colorado,  as  a  long-time  staff  mem- 
ber of  services  for  the  blind  of  the  current 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration,  or, 
as  we  still  sometimes  call  it,  OVR,  and  now 
as  a  Consultant  to  the  largest  national  private 
agency  for  the  blind,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

On  behalf  of  the  John  H.  McAulay  family, 
and  on  behalf  of  those  of  us  in  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  who  have 
a  deep  and  continuing  concern  for  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  job  opportunities  for  the 
blind  and  visually  impaired,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  present  the  1967  John  H.  McAulay  Award 
to  Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  JOHN  H.  McAULAY  AWARD 

Arthur  L.  Voorhees 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Dr.  Yoder,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  When  I  first  learned  of  my  nomi- 
nation to  receive  this  award,  I  was  profoundly 
and  emotionally  moved,  while  at  the  same  time 
my  thoughts  turned  back  immediately  to  my 
past  association  with  John  McAulay.  Not 
only  was  I  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  but  I  considered 
him  as  one  of  my  very  close  friends.  During 
the  twelve  years  of  our  association,  I  learned 
to  know  him  as  a  person  of  great  foresight,  as 
well  as  an  individual  with  a  tremendous  sense 
of  humor. 

Mac,  as  we  all  called  him,  worked  under 
the  tutelage  of  Joe  Clunk  to  establish  the  first 
formalized  training  courses  for  placement  per- 
sonnel. In  this  role,  he  adamantly  persisted 
in  inculcating  sound  placement  philosophies 
which  are  still  considered  to  be  the  basis  of 
good  placement  practice  today.  He  believed 
that  the  placement  counselor  must  go  right 
to  the  top  at  the  outset  to  sell  the  idea  of 
the  employment  of  blind  persons  on  a  com- 
petitive, businesslike  basis.  Once  top  man- 
agement was  favorably  convinced,  Mac  in- 
sisted   that   the   counselor   should   work   down 


through  all  levels  of  personnel  to  receive  their 
cooperation;  that  he  should  study  and  demon- 
strate the  jobs  to  be  considered  for  placement; 
and  that  he  should  personally  accompany  the 
client  to  the  job  the  first  day,  and  should  re- 
main with  him  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  to  assist  in  working  out  any  unforeseen 
problems  that  might  arise. 

In  those  days,  the  students  were  housed  in 
the  same  hotel  in  which  the  courses  were  con- 
ducted. I  can  still  vividly  picture  Mac  coral- 
ling  three  or  four  students  in  his  room  in  the 
early  evening,  expounding  to  them  until  the 
wee  hours  of  the  morning.  Sometimes  the 
boys  would  doze  off,  but  at  the  first  sign  of 
inattention,  Mac  would  tactfully,  but  not  too 
gently,  bring  them  back  to  consciousness. 

The  courses  were  divided  into  three  major 
phases:  Lectures  in  a  classroom  setting;  learn- 
ing the  use  of  hand-  and  power-tools  in  a  voca- 
tional school  setting;  and  practice  on  produc- 
tion jobs  in  industry.  Monitors  were  employed 
to  observe  the  students  in  this  latter  phase, 
and  Mac  would  meet  with  the  monitors  regu- 
larly for  student  evaluation.  These  evaluations 
served   a   very   useful    purpose,    although   they 
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were  far  from  scientific.  For  example,  Dr. 
Yoder  was  a  student  in  one  of  the  courses, 
and  the  monitor's  evaluation  said  that  he 
would  never  make  an  industrial  placement 
man,  but  that  he  should  move  into  a  college 
setting  because  he  was  so  pedantic  and  so  well 
educated.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  MacFarland 
didn't  come  out  nearly  as  well.  The  moni- 
tors felt  that  although  he  was  a  whiz  on  the 
production  line,  he  would  never  amount  to 
much  because  he  didn't  wear  a  hat.  A  third 
person,  George  Magers,  was  really  written  oflf 
because  they  felt  he  was  too  argtmientative, 
and  stood  up  too  strongly  for  what  he  be- 
lieved. Of  course,  these  evaluations  have  never 
been  published,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we 
have  really  made  forward  strides  in  our  evalua- 
tion methods  today. 

I   had   the  privilege   of  working  with  Mac 


in  my  training  and  refresher  training  courses 
and,  needless  to  say,  I  learned  a  great  deal 
from  him.  On  the  social  side,  no  one  en- 
joyed a  party  better  than  Mac.  I  can  remem- 
ber, with  some  nostalgia,  the  Christmas  Eves 
we  spent  together.  Mac  and  I  would  trim  the 
tree  while  his  lovely  wife,  Millie,  saw  to  it 
that  the  punch  glasses  were  never  empty. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  career,  though  weakened 
by  poor  health,  he  continued  to  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  expound  on  good 
placement  techniques. 

It  is  therefore,  most  appropriate  that  this 
award  has  been  established  in  his  honor.  Be- 
cause of  my  long  friendship  with  Mac,  coupled 
with  my  belief  in  the  principles  for  which  it 
stands,  I  accept  this  Award  with  great  humility, 
but  with  no  small  measure  of  pride.  Thank 
you. 


PRESENTATION  OF  CITATION  OF  HONOR 

TO 

MAURICE  I.  TYNAN 


Between  the  presentation  of  the  Allen  and 
McAulay  Awards,  a  special  Citation  of  Honor, 
by  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
AAWB,  was  presented  to  Maurice  I.  Tynan, 
for  fifty  years  of  membership  in  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Tynan  was  noted  particularly,  before  his  retire- 
ment as  Chief  of  Services  to  the  Blind  of  the 
then  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, for  his  outstanding  accomplishments  in 
placement  for  the  blind.    The  citation  follows : 

RESOLUTION 

Board  of  Directors  of 

The  American  Association  of  Workers 

for  the  Blind,  Inc. 


of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  hereby  records 
its  profound  appreciation  to 

MAURICE  I.  TYNAN 

for  his  notable  and  numerous  accomplishments 

in  advancing  the  purposes  of  the  organization 

that   he   has   served  so  ably  and  so  well  for 

fifty  years. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  AAWB  hereby 
expresses  its  most  sincere  hope  that  it  will 
continue  to  benefit  from  his  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Association  for  many  years 
to  come. 

July  12,  1967 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Chairman 
Awards  Committee 


Be  it  resolved  that  the  American  Association 


Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  President 


AWARD  BANQUET 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL 
MEMORIAL  AWARD  AND  SCROLL 

To 

JANSEN  NO  YES,  JR.,  PRESIDENT 

American   Foundation   for   the   Blind;    American    Foundation 

for  Overseas  Blind;  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 

New  York,  New  York 

By 

Mary  E.  Switzer,  Commissioner 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Washington,  D.C. 


Thank  you  very  much,  Lou,  for  those  very 
touching  words.  We've  worked  together  a 
long  time  and  we  know  each  other  pretty 
well,  and  I  guess  what  we  say  about  each 
other  comes  from  the  heart  always.  Naturally, 
the  VRA  is  very  proud  to  have  one  of  its 
members  holding  the  important  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  AAWB,  and  I  would  be  less  than 
honest  if  I  didn't  say  that  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  and  satisfactions  that  comes  to  me  is 
an  opportunity  like  tonight  to  participate  in 
a  ceremony  that  has  so  much  significance  for 
all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  work  for  the 
blind,  and  especially  to  have  the  privilege  and 
the  joy  of  presenting  the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell 
Award  and  Medal  to  someone  like  Jan  Noyes. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  do  not  know  enough 
or  think  enough  about  the  symbolism  and  the 
significance  of  the  Shotwell  Award.  Many  of 
us  here  in  this  room  have  received  it  and  have 
received  it  as  one  of  the  two  great  awards 
in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  and  take 
particular  pride  in  it  because  it  is  the  symbol 
of  excellence,  if  you  will,  in  the  field  of  those 
who  really  spend  their  lives  working  to  im- 


prove what  is  going  on  in  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind.  But  I  think  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  who  Ambrose  Shotwell  was,  the  kind 
of  a  person  he  was,  the  things  he  thought 
about  and  did,  and  the  reasons  why  9  years 
after  his  death  people  who  were  associated 
with  him  while  he  lived  established  this  award 
and  gave  it  the  texture  and  character  that 
makes  it  so  precious  to  all  of  us.  He  was  ap- 
parently not  one  of  the  great  colorful  char- 
acters in  history.  He  wasn't  a  person  who  went 
around  the  country  on  horseback  or  who 
traveled  the  world.  He  was  a  modest  person. 
I've  never  seen  a  picture  of  him,  I  don't  know 
what  he  looked  like,  but  I  have  a  feeling  he's 
like  a  good  many  of  the  great  people  we  know 
in  life  who  go  about  their  business  with  little 
successes  and  big  successes  and  frustrations  and 
most  of  the  time  with  ideas  whose  time  has  not 
yet  come.  He  was  blind,  if  not  from  birth, 
very  shortly  thereafter.  He  worked  in  a  great 
variety  of  situations.  He  was  a  teacher,  he 
was  a  worker,  he  was  an  innovator.  He  was 
a  man  of  action  who  tried  to  exercise  social 
action  in  favor  of  things  which  made  him  out 
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to  be  a  great  radical.  In  1902  he  proposed 
a  program  of  scholarships  for  blind  young 
people  who  wanted  to  go  to  college,  and  people 
thought  this  was  practically  the  equivalent  of 
a  revolution.  He  also  proposed  the  kind  of 
program  that  eventually  became  Assistance  to 
the  Blind.  This  was  also  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ahead  of  his  time.  As  we  read  about  the 
things  he  did,  and  the  quiet  way  he  went 
about  his  work,  and  see  the  ideas  he  gave 
thought  to  and  reality  to,  some  successful,  some 
unsuccessful  ( like  trying  to  cultivate  silkworms 
and  make  this  a  great  occupation),  we  see  he 
must  have  influenced  the  people  he  taught, 
the  people  he  worked  with,  because  they 
thought  enough  about  him  and  his  influence 
to  establish  this  Award  which  over  the  years 
has  come  to  mean  so  much  to  all  of  us. 

And  I  think  it  is  particularly  fitting  tonight 
to  be  able  to  present  this  award  to  someone 
like  Jansen  Noyes,  because  Jansen  Noyes  rep- 
resents what  in  America  has  given  depth  and 
greatness  to  the  voluntary  effort  in  so  many 
fields  of  endeavor  that  touch  on  all  of  the 
programs  that  mean  anything  to  people  in  this 
country.  As  the  representative  of  the  public 
program  on  this  occasion,  I  think  there's 
double  significance  in  being  able  to  express 
what  we  all  feel,  not  only  for  Jan  personally, 
but  for  the  organization  that  he  gives  his  in- 
telligence and  talents  to  directing.  Because 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  he  is  in  a  key  position 
in  every  one  of  the  national  voluntary  organi- 
zations that  influences  the  way  the  programs 
are  developed  and  carried  on  for  blind  people. 
In  business  he's  a  partner  of  Hemphill,  Weeks, 
Hornblower  and  Noyes.  He  went  to  Cornell 
University  and  graduated  from  there  in  1935 
in  Mechanical  Engineering.  And  then  he  did 
a  very  sensible  thing,  he  went  to  Cambridge 
to  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  for  ad- 
vanced study.  I  attribute  most  of  his  insight 
and  success  to  that  experience.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  AFB,  of  the  Foundation  for 


the  Overseas  Blind,  of  the  NIB;  Trustee  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness; he  is  a  citizen  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Purchase  of  Blind-Made  Products;  he 
has  been  a  Trustee  of  Cornell  University  and 
General  Chairman  of  the  Cornell  Centennial 
Campaign.  But  this  is  only  a  very  cold  reflec- 
tion of  what  he  really  is,  because  those  of  us 
who  know  him  realize  that  anyone  who  will 
give  what  he  gives  to  these  organizations  has 
unfathomable  depths  of  giving.  And  giving 
and  commitment  is  what  makes  a  great  per- 
son. 

So,  Mr.  Jansen  Noyes,  Jr.,  if  you  will  come 
forward,  I  will  have  the  great  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting to  you  the  Shotwell  Medal  and  Scroll. 
Because  you  have  given  so  generously  of  your 
great  talents  for  calm  and  thorough  analysis 
of  problems,  for  initiating  positive  programs 
of  action,  for  wise  and  effective  leadership  in 
promoting  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  blind 
people  in  the  nation  and  throughout  the  world; 
because  you  spearheaded  and  supported  the  ef- 
forts which  brought  into  being  a  national 
system  of  accreditation  for  agencies  serving  the 
blind  and  the  visually  handicapped;  and  be- 
cause you  typify  the  American  spirit  of  com- 
passion and  concern  for  your  fellow  man,  we 
present  you  this  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Me- 
morial Award,  in  the  City  of  Miami  Beach, 
Florida,  on  this  11th  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1967.  Here  is  the  medal  .  .  .  and 
here  is  the  scroll. 

And  I  have  to  add  one  last  word.  The  day 
before  I  left  Washington,  we  had  hoped  to 
have  on  a  piece  of  paper  a  message  from 
President  Johnson.  He  was  down  at  the  ranch 
and  he  telephoned  to  one  of  our  colleagues  at 
the  White  House  and  he  said,  "Please  tell 
Mary  to  tell  Mr.  Noyes  that  I  send  him  my 
congratulations  and  best  wishes,"  and,  although 
he  didn't  say  it,  I  think  he  meant,  "I  just  don't 
have  time  to  write  it." 
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ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL 
MEMORIAL  AWARD  AND  SCROLL 

Jansen  Noyes,  Jr. 


Miss  Switzer,  Mr.  Rives,  members  of  the 
AAWB: 

I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
for  the  great  honor  you  have  accorded  me 
tonight  in  presenting  me  with  the  Ambrose 
M.  Shotwell  Award,  and  Mary  I'm  going  to 
have  fun  for  years  trying  to  believe  all  those 
wonderful  things  you  said  about  me. 

More  seriously,  though,  for  just  a  moment. 
I  and  others  like  me  who  carry  lay  responsi- 
bilities in  your  professional  field  are  products 
of  your  manufacture.  You  reap  what  you  sow. 
When  you  see  in  one  of  us  something  that 
pleases  you,  you  can  be  assured  that  the  seed 
you  planted  was  good  and  that  it  was  culti- 
vated with  great  patience  and  with  great  care. 
Major  Magill  invited  me  into  the  field  21 
years  ago.  He  knew  me  only  slightly,  but 
honored  me  with  his  invitation,  and  simul- 
taneously challenged  me  with  far  more  re- 
sponsibility than  I  had  expected.  It  was  not 
possible  to  drift — I  had  to  develop  at  least  a 
superficial  understanding  of  the  Foundation 
and  NIB  if  I  was  to  be  reasonably  effective  as 
Treasurer  of  the  2  organizations.  Then  and 
there,  you  started  molding  me  into  the  person 
you  wanted  me  to  become. 

Dr.  Irwin  was  the  first  great  teacher,  and  I 
well  remember  the  dedicated  concentration 
with  which  he  approached  those  few  hours 
which  I  could  make  available  to  learn.  In 
those  first  years  Gabriel  Farrell  and  Peter 
Salmon  were  the  two  who  most  actively  sup- 
ported Bob  Irwin  in  my  education.  In  that 
early  period,  I  also  had  the  great  challenge  and 
tremendous  excitement  of  regular  meetings 
with  Miss  Helen  Keller.  As  time  went  on 
and  I  began  to  speak  the  language,  my  circle 
of  friends  expanded  and  the  points  of  view  of 
others  became  woven  into  the  fabric  of  my 
understanding.  Pete  Wood,  Eric  Boulter,  Bill 
Ratchford,  C.  C.  Kleber,  By  Smith,  Bob  Le- 
Fevre  and  others,  and  more  recently,  Bob 
Goodpasture,    Al    Handel,    Jerry    Rougagnac, 


Max  Woolly,  all  familiar  names  to  all  of  you 
I  know.  Almost  every  opinion  I  had  regarding 
work  for  blind  people  was  an  opinion  which 
one  or  more  of  you  had  shared  with  me. 

Over  the  full  period  when  I  have  had  a 
problem  of  understanding,  I  have  turned  more 
often  to  Peter  Salmon  than  to  any  other  per- 
son, and  to  him  particularly  do  I  express  my 
gratitude. 

In  my  relationship  with  Bob  Barnett  is  a 
message  which  I  wish  to  share  with  you.  I 
recommend  that  those  of  you  who  want  to  get 
more  mileage  out  of  your  Board  members 
study  this  relationship  with  care.  Bob  has 
always  been  open  and  objective  in  his  relation- 
ship with  me.  He  has  offered  me  as  great  a 
participation  as  I  have  been  able  to  take.  I 
know  that  at  times  he  would  like  to  have  me 
take  a  more  active  part,  but  he  has  always 
been  understanding  of  my  time  limitations 
and  has  never  given  me  the  impression  that 
I  was  letting  him  down  because  I  would  not 
participate  more  deeply.  I  have  been  called 
the  originator  of  the  Commission  on  Stand- 
ards and  Accreditation,  and  I  am  proud  to  hear 
it  said.  I  know,  however,  that  for  years  Bob 
Barnett,  with  help  from  others,  was  feeding 
me  ideas  upon  which  there  could  ultimately 
be  no  other  course  of  action.  He  set  me  up 
for  it,  gave  me  his  enthusiastic  support  and 
then  let  me  take  the  bows. 

I  recommend  to  you  this  approach  in  han- 
dling of  your  lay  leaders.  As  you  build  their 
satisfaction  in  their  work,  you  will  increase 
their  dedication  to  the  job.  Do  not  worry 
that  as  you  build  them  up  they  will  take  over 
the  professional  decisions  which  should  be  left 
to  you.  As  we  get  over-confident  and  tend 
to  forget  the  limitations  of  our  knowledge,  it 
isn't  necessary  to  set  us  up  for  a  humbling  fall; 
we  just  insist  on  doing  it  ourselves.  By  the 
time  we  have  dug  ourselves  out,  usually  with 
your  help,  we  are  again  fit  to  work  with. 
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Almost  without  exception  the  lay  leader 
is  the  product  of  the  professionals  with  whom 
he  works.  Tonight  you  have  honored  one  for 
what  you  have  made  him.  I  hope  that  you  feel 
the  satisfaction  of  reflective  glory  in  the 
warmth  of  my  very  deep  appreciation. 

I  have  one  other  matter  concerning  which 
I  would  like  to  speak  this  evening.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  image  of  the  blind.  Those  of  us 
who  have  worked  with  blind  people,  and  who 
know  them  as  friends,  realize  that  they  have 
the  same  sense  of  humor,  the  same  intelligence, 
the  same  drives,  the  same  judgment  as  sighted 
people.  Unfortunately,  John  Q.  Public  does 
not  yet  understand  these  facts.  He  tends  to 
underrate  blind  people,  and  this  in  turn  tends 
to  limit  their  opportunities  socially,  profes- 
sionally and  in  business.  I  submit  that  a  pri- 
mary reason  for  this  is  the  image  of  the  blind 
beggar.  He  may  make  a  surprisingly  good  liv- 
ing, but  he  does  his  fellow  blind  a  tremendous 
disservice.     Probably  most  of  you  understand 


this  even  more  clearly  than  I.  The  only  ques- 
tions are  what  should  be  done  about  it  and 
who  should   do  it. 

Many  states  have  laws  eliminating  financial 
aid  to  beggars.  The  legislators  of  other  states 
should  be  persuaded  to  pass  similar  laws.  Most 
cities  have  ordinances  which  prohibit  begging, 
but  even  these  should  be  tightened.  However, 
laws  and  ordinances  by  themselves  are,  of 
course,  not  enough.  After  the  ordinances  are 
on  the  books,  then  public  education  is  needed; 
particularly  the  newspapers,  police  and  the 
courts  need  to  be  educated  as  to  the  reasons 
behind  the  ordinance.  Only  then  will  it  be 
enforced.  May  I  suggest  that  if  we  are  to 
retire  the  blind  beggar,  we  will  have  to  take 
active  measures  in  many  states  and  many 
cities.  There  is  no  group  as  well-qualified  to 
do  this  job  as  are  you.  Please  consider  ac- 
cepting this  challenge.  It  is  the  most  active 
defense  of  the  dignity  of  the  blind  individual. 

Thanks  again  for  your  great  kindness. 
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INSCRIPTION  OF  SHOTWELL  SCROLL 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

founded  1895 

LUX  EX  TENEBRIS 
JANSEN  NOYES,  JR. 

Because  you  have  given  so  generously  of  your  great  talents  —  for  calm  and 
thorough  analysis  of  problems,  for  initiating  positive  programs  of  action,  for 
wise  and  effective  leadership  —  in  promoting  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  blind 
people  in  the  Nation  and  throughout  the  world; 

Because  you  spearheaded  and  supported  the  efforts  which  brought  into  being  a 
national  system  of  accreditation  for  agencies  serving  the  blind  and  visually 
handicapped;  and, 

Because  you  typify  the  American  spirit  of  compassion  and  concern  for  your 
fellowman,  we  present  you  this 

AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

in  the  City  of  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  on  this  eleventh  day  of  July  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1967. 

AAWB  AWARDS  COMMITTEE 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper  Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr. 

Chairman.  Awards  Committee  President 


OFFICERS  OF  INTEREST  GROUPS 

1966-1967  —  1967-1968 


GROUP  1 

Administrators  and  Executives  of  Public  and  Voluntary  Agencies 

serving  blind  persons  at  national,  state  and  local  levels, 

and  Board   Members   of  governing  bodies 

Officers  for  1966-1967 

Chairman — Oscar  Friedensohn 

Secretary —  ( none  reported ) 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Milton  A.  Jahoda 

Officers  for  1967-1968 

Chairman — Oscar  Friedensohn 

Secretary — (none  reported) 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Frank  Johnson 


GROUP  2 

Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Services 

Officers  for  1966-1967 

Chairman — George  A.  Magers 

Secretary — George  W.  Keller 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — George  A.  Magers 

Officers  for  1967-1968 

Chairman — George  A.  Magers 

Secretary — Michael  Gallagher 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Michael  Gallagher 

GROUP  3 

Social  Case  Services 

Officers  for  1966-1967 

Chairman — Bruce  McKenzie 

Secretary —  ( none  reported ) 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Ruth  Kaarlela 

Officers  for  1967-1968 

Chairman — Louise  Cowan 

Secretary — Mrs.  Frieda  Wiegle 

General  Sessions  Program   Representative— Mrs.  Berit  Yank 
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GROUP  4 

Educational  Services 

Officers  for  1966-1967 

Chairman — Herbert  J.  Wolfe 

Secretary — (none  reported) 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — ^W.  Lee  Jones 

Officers  for  1967-1968 
Group  discontinued. 

GROUP  5 

Literary  and  Library  Services 

Officers  for  1966-1967 

Chairman — Mrs.  Florence  Grannis 

Secretary — Mrs.  Jenny  M.  Beck 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative- 


-G.  C.  Wilson 


Officers  for  1967-1968 

Chairman — ^Mrs.  Jenny  M.  Beck 
Secretary — Mrs.  Maxine  B.  Dorf 
General  Sessions  Program  Representative — E.  G.  Brown 


GROUP  6 

Group     Services — Recreation,    Day     Centers,    Residences 

Officers  for  1966-1967 
(None  reported) 

Officers  for  1967-1968 
Group  discontinued. 


GROUP  7 
Music;  Piano  Technology 


Officers  for  1966-1967 

Chairman — Mrs.  Sue  Graves 

Secretary — (None  reported) 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative- 
Officers  for  1967-1968 

Group  discontinued. 


-Mrs.  Sue  Graves 


GROUP  8 

General  Interest 


Officers  for  1966-1967 
No  meeting  in  1966. 


Officers  for  1967-1968 

Chairman — ^Mrs.  Raymond  Dickinson 

Secretary — Lucile  Burcher 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Rev.  Daniel  J.  Munn 
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GROUP  9 

Orientation  and  Mobility 

Officers  for  1966-1967 

Chairman — Frederick  A.  Silver 

Secretary — (None  reported) 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Terrence  R.  Clark 

Officers  for  1967-1968 

Chairman — ^John  D.  Malamazian 

Secretary — Robert  O.  LaDuke 

General  Sessions  Program  Representative — Mrs.  Martha  B.  Rosemeyer 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Adopted  by  the  Membership.   July   31,   1961,  at  St.   Louis,  Missouri 

Amended,  July  30,  1964,  at  New  York,  New  York 

Amended,  July  25,   1966,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Amended,  July   12,  1967  at  Miami  Beach,  Florida 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE  I 
Name 

The  Association  shall  be  known  as  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,   Incorporated. 

ARTICLE  II 
Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  shall  be  to  render 
all  possible  assistance  in  the  promotion,  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  services  to 
blind  persons  in  the  Americas  and  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  by: 

Section  1.  Increasing  public  understanding 
of  the  social  and  economic  gains  to  individuals 
and  to  the  nation  through  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  all  blind  persons  to  become  self- 
sufficient,  self-supporting  and  contributing 
members  of  society. 

Section  2.  Providing  a  forum  on  a  na- 
tional, regional  and/or  local  level  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  problems  relating  to  services  to 
blind  persons  and  the  prevention  of  blindness 
and  providing  publications  and  conferences  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  as  may  be  developed. 


Section  3.  Encoutaging  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  problems  of  services  to  blind  per- 
sons through  the  maximum  use  of  knowledge 
and  skills  of  all  related  professions. 

Section  4.  Fostering  research  to  advance 
knowledge  and  skills  for  the  improvement  of 
services  to  all  blind  persons. 

Section  5.  Assisting  in  the  development 
of  professional  training  opportunities  for  all 
persons  engaged  in  providing  services  to  blind 
persons. 

Section  6.  Assisting  in  the  development  of 
professional  standards  for  personnel  engaged 
in  the  specialized  program  of  services  to  blind 
persons. 

Section  7.  Initiating,  if  necessary,  and  co- 
operating with  other  groups  in  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  of  social  action  through 
legislation  or  in  other  ways,  for  the  benefit  of 
blind  persons. 

Section  8.  Interpreting  to  other  disciplines 
an  understanding  of  the  special  needs  result- 
ing from  blindness  and  encouraging  maximum 
use  of  their  knowledge  and  skills  in  our  spe- 
cialized field. 

Section  9.  Increasing  public  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  causes  of  blindness,  its  im- 
pact on  individuals  and  on  society. 
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ARTICLE  III 
Membership 

Section  1.  All  persons  living  in  the 
Americas  and  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
U.  S.  interested  in  services  to  blind  persons 
are  eligible  for  regular  membership  in  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  Interested  persons  residing  outside 
these  geographical  limits  are  eligible  for  as- 
sociate membership. 

Section  2.  Classes  of  membership  are  de- 
fined in  the  By-laws. 

Section  3.  The  membership  shall  serve  as 
the  law-making  and  policy-making  body  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated.  It  shall  elect  the  Board 
of  Directors   and  Officers   of  the   Association. 

Section  4.  The  membership  shall  be  con- 
vened for  at  least  one  national  meeting  each 
year,  to  and  including  1969.  Thereafter,  na- 
tional membership  meetings  shall  be  held 
biennially. 


ARTICLE  IV 

Officers  of  the  Association 

Section  1.  The  Officers  of  the  Association 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  President-elect, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer. 

Section  2.  The  Officers,  except  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  be  elected  at  the  national  meeting 
of  the  membership.  The  President-elect  shall 
succeed  to  the  office  of  President  without 
election. 

Section  3.  The  Officers  shall  serve  a  term 
of  one  year,  and  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
may  be  re-elected  for  an  additional  term  of  one 
year.  Officers  may  be  re-elected  after  a  one- 
year  waiting  period.  Officers  shall  assume 
their  duties  following  the  last  business  meet- 
ing of  the  national  meeting  at  which  they 
were  elected;  provided,  however,  that  effective 
with  the  national  meeting  of  the  membership 
to  be  held  in  1969,  this  Section  shall  be  re- 
vised to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Officers  shall  serve  a  term  of  two  years, 
and   the   Secretary  and  Treasurer  may  be  re- 


elected for  an  additional  term  of  two  years. 
Officers  may  be  re-elected  after  a  two-year 
waiting  period.  Officers  shall  assume  their 
duties  following  the  last  business  meeting  of 
the  national  meeting  at  which  they  were 
elected." 

Section  4.  Election  of  Officers  shall  be 
held  as  provided  in  Article  VII  and  in  the 
By-laws. 

Section  5.  Duties  of  the  Officers  are  de- 
iined  in  the  By-laws. 


ARTICLE  V 
Board   of  Directors 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers  of  the  Association,  the 
Immediate  Past-President,  twelve  other  elected 
members,  and  members  who  qualify  as  repre- 
sentatives of  state  chapters,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
terms  of  the  By-laws. 

Section  2.  Members  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  serve  a  term  of  4  years  and 
shall  not  be  re-elected  until  after  a  waiting 
period  of  two  years;  provided,  however,  that 
the   4   members   of   the   Board   elected   at  the 

1967  convention  shall  serve  until  1971;  that 
the   4   members   of  the   Board   elected   at   the 

1968  convention  shall  serve  —  2  until  1971 
and  2  until  1973;  and  that  the  4  members  of 
the  Board  elected  at  the  1969  convention  shall 
serve  until  1973.  The  6  members  of  the  Board 
elected  thereafter  at  the  national  meeting  shall 
serve  terms  of  four  years,  with  the  exception 
of  the  representatives  of  the  state  chapter  mem- 
bers. 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
serve  as  the  governing  and  policy-making  body 
of  the  Association  between  meetings  of  the 
membership. 

Section  4.  The  Board  shall  meet  not  less 
than  twice  during  a  calendar  year  at  the  call 
of  the  President,  or  of  three  other  members 
of  the  Board.  Additional  meetings  held  as 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  business  of  the 
Association  shall  be  called  as  provided  above. 
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Section  5.  A  majority  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. 

Section  6.  The  President,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  President-elect,  the  Secretary,  the 
Treasurer  (in  that  order)  shall  preside  over 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Diretcors. 

Section  7.  The  Board  shall  elect  from  its 
members  two  who  shall  serve  as  members  for 
one  year  on  the  Executive  Committee  (see 
Article  VD . 

Section  8.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
review  and  act  upon  the  budget  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  recommended  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Section  9-  In  the  event  that  any  elected 
Officer  or  member  of  the  Board  is  unable  to 
serve  for  any  reason,  the  Board  shall  elect 
from  its  members  or  the  members-at-large  a 
person  or  persons  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  such  elected  Officer  or  Board  member, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  President,  which 
office  shall  be  filled  by  the  then  President-elect. 
In  the  event  both  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent-elect are  unable  to  serve,  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  elect  one  of  its  members  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  the  President. 
It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  senior 
member  of  the  Board,  in  terms  of  service  on 
the  Board,  to  call  and  chair  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  such  election,  said  meeting  to  be 
held  not  later  than  two  weeks  after  the  posi- 
tions of  President  and  President-elect  become 
vacant. 


ARTICLE  VI 

Executive  Committee 

Section  1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers,  the  Immediate  Past- 
President  and  two  mem.bers  of  the  Board 
elected  by  the  Board. 

Section  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
serve  in  place  of  the  Board  of  Directors  be- 
tween meetings  of  the  Board  and  shall  exercise 
all  of  the  powers  of  the  Board.  It  shall  meet 
on  call  of  the  President,  its  presiding  officer, 
or  on  call  of  two  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  no  less  than  three  times  annually. 


Section  3.  Four  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
conduct  of  business. 

Section  4.  a.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  employ  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  define  his  qualifications,  delineate 
his  duties,  fix  his  compensation  and  otherwise 
supervise  his  activities. 

b.  The  Executive  Committee  may  appoint 
an  Assistant  Executive  Secretary  who  shall  as- 
sume the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  in  his  absence  or  incapacity. 
The  Assistant  Executive  Secretary  shall  assume 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  only  for  such 
term  as  may  be  designated,  in  writing,  by  the 
President  or  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
approve  and  supervise  the  annual  budget  of 
the  Association,  as  prepared  by  the  Executive 
Secretary. 

Section  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
report  its  activities  and  decisions  to  the  Board 
of  Directors   for   ratification. 


ARTICLE  VII 
Nominations  and  Elections 

Section  1.  The  President,  upon  assuming 
office,  shall  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee 
of  nine  from  among  the  membership  and  shall 
designate  its  chairman. 

Section  2.  The  Nominating  Committee 
shall  prepare  an  appropriate  slate  of  Officers 
and  Directors  for  the  approval  of  the  mem- 
bership at  the  next  National  Meeting  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  in  the  By-laws.  In 
preparing  a  slate  of  Officers  and  Directors, 
the  Nominating  Committee  shall  provide  the 
fullest  possible  representation  from  interest 
groups  and  shall  seek  to  maintain  on  the 
Board  and  among  the  officers  a  good  balance 
of  representation  from  the  various  regions  of 
the  Americas. 

Section  3.  The  Chairman  shall  present  at 
the  first  general  session  of  the  National  Meet- 
ing the  slate  of  officers  chosen  by  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee.  At  the  second  general  session 
there  shall  be  opportunity  for  additional  nomi- 
nations  from   the   floor   for   Officers   and   Di- 
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rectors  of  and  by  members  in  good  standing. 
The  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
shall  serve  as  election  officers,  and  all  voting 
shall  be  conducted  according  to  provisions  of 
the  By-laws. 

ARTICLE  VIII 
Provisions  for  By-Laws 

Section  1.  To  supplement  this  Constitu- 
tion the  membership  shall  adopt  By-laws 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  document. 

Section  2.  By-laws  may  be  adopted  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  membership  present  and 
voting,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
By-laws. 

ARTICLE  IX 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution 

Section  1.  Amendments  to  this  Constim- 
tion  require  a  ?4  vote  of  the  membership 
present  and  voting  at  the  National  Membership 


Meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  2.  Amendments  may  be  initiated 
as  follows: 

a.  Amendments  may  be  proposed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  may  be 
presented  by  a  member,  and  be  signed  by  15 
members  in  good  standing.  In  each  case  a 
suggested  amendment  shall  be  mailed  at  least 
30  days  before  a  vote  is  taken.  The  mailing 
shall  be  done  by  the  Executive  Secretary,  upon 
instructions   of  the  Corporate  Secretary. 

b.  Amendments  may  be  proposed  by  any 
member  of  the  Association  at  the  National 
Meeting.  If  the  amendment  so  proposed  is 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  members  pres- 
ent and  voting,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  study  and  recoimnenda- 
tion  and  shall  be  presented  for  adoption  or 
rejection  at  the  next  National  Meeting  of  the 
membership.  If  ratified  by  a  ?4  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting  at  that  meeting  it 
shall   become   immediately  effective. 
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ARTICLE  I 
Membership  —  Dues  and  Privileges 

Section  1.  Classes  of  membership  shall  be 
as  follows: 

a.  Regular  Membership:  Any  eligible  per- 
son living  in  the  Americas  or  in  the  Insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  may  make 
application  for  regular  membership  to  the 
Executive  Secretary.  Annual  dues  of  $15.00 
shall  be  paid  before  the  applicant  can  qualify 
as  a  member. 

Regular  members  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  voting,  of  holding  office,  serving  on  com- 
mittees and  will  receive  all  publications  of 
the  Association  and  any  other  privileges  de- 
veloped by  the  Association. 

b.  Life  Membership:  Effective  January  1, 
1967,  any  person   who  qualifies   as   a  regular 


member  may  become  a  Life  Member  by  lump 
sum  payment  of  $250.00  in  from  two  to  ten 
consecutive  annual  installments  of  from 
$125.00  to  $25.00  each.  He  shall  then  have 
full  privilege  of  membership  without  further 
payment  of  annual  dues. 

c.  Honorary  Membership:  Any  person 
may  be  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Association  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
shall  have  all  privileges  of  regular  member- 
ship, except  that  of  voting. 

d.  Associate  Membership:  Associate  mem- 
berships shall  be  comprised  of  the  following, 
with   dues   as  shown: 

Interested  persons  residing  outside 
the  Americas  and  insular  U.S. 
possessions  $10.00 

Students  who  are  enrolled  part-time 
or  full-time  in  courses  of  higher 
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education  but  are  not  presently 
employed  in  work  with  blind 
persons  $   5.00 

Associate  members  shall  receive  publications 
and  have  all  the  privileges  of  membership 
except  that  of  voting  in  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

e.  Group  Membership:  Organization  mem- 
berships shall  be  comprised  of  the  following, 
with  minimum  dues  as  shown: 

Service      clubs      or      similar 

bodies     wishing     to     lend 

moral  as  well  as  financial 

support  to  the  Association  $  25  per  yr. 
Sponsor  agencies  $100  per  yr. 

Sustaining  agencies  $200  per  yr. 

Patron  agencies  $300  per  yr. 

Benefactor   agencies   shall   be 

any  which  contribute  $500 

or  more  a  year. 

Clubs,  agencies  and  other  bodies  holding 
group  memberships  shall  have  one  set  of 
publications  mailed  to  a  designated  officer. 
Representatives  of  such  groups  may  attend  na- 
tional meetings  of  the  Association  but  will  have 
no  vote  unless  they  also  hold  Regular  or  Life 
Memberships. 


Section    2. 
Members: 


Interest    Groups    of   Regular 


a.  Continuation  and  formation  of  special 
interest  groupings  of  the  membership  shall  be 
encouraged  in  order  to  promote  professional 
standards  and  improvement  of  services  to  blind 
persons.  Each  member  shall  select  the  inter- 
est group  of  his  choice  and  so  indicate  to  the 
Executive  Secretary.  Present  groups  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Administrators  and  Executives  of  Public 
and  Voluntary  Agencies  serving  blind  persons 
at  national,  state  and  local  levels  and  Board 
Members  of  governing  bodies. 

2.  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Services. 

3.  Home  Teaching  and  Social  Case  Services. 

4.  Educational  Services. 

5.  Literary  and  Library  Services. 

6.  Group  Services  —  recreation,  day  cen- 
ters, residences, 


7.  Music  and  Piano  Technology. 

8.  General   Interest. 

9.  Orientation  and  Mobility. 

b.  Each  group  shall  meet  annually  at  a  time 
which  will  not  conflict  with  the  general  ses- 
sions or  other  activities  of  the  national  meet- 
ing, to  and  including  1969.  Thereafter  each 
group  shall  meet  biennially.  Each  group  shall 
elect  a  chairman  and  a  secretary  and  shall 
designate  a  representative  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Program  Committee  (see  Article 
V ) .  These  group  officers  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  until  their  successors  are 
elected  at  the  next  national  meeting. 

c.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  mem- 
bership in  only  one  special  interest  group  in  a 
membership  year,  but  may  attend  meetings  of 
any  or  all  other  interest  groups  as  he  may  de- 
sire. He  may  not,  however,  have  the  privilege 
of  voting  in  any  interest  group  except  the 
one   to  which  he  belongs. 

d.  New  interest  groups  may  be  formed  by 
at  least  50  members  of  the  Association  in 
good  standing  who  shall  sign  an  appropriate 
request  form,  to  be  provided  by  the  Executive 
Secretary,  for  consideration  by  the  Board  of 
Directors.  If  the  establishment  of  the  new 
group  is  approved  by  the  Board,  the  members 
signing  the  request  form  will  automatically  be- 
come members  of  the  new  group,  thereby 
cancelling  their  memberships  in  the  interest 
group  to  which  they  belonged  at  the  time  of 
signing  the  petition. 

e.  Continuation  of  all  interest  groups  shall 
be  dependent  upon : 

a.  A  minimum  enrollment  of  50  mem- 
bers. 

b.  A  quorum  of  25  members  present  and 
voting  at  the  national  meeting  of  the  interest 
group. 

f.  The  status  of  interest  groups  failing  to 
meet  the  above  minimum  requirements  for  a 
period  of  two  consecutive  years  shall  auto- 
matically be  subject  to  review  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  looking  to  termination  or  merger  of 
the  group  with  another  appropriate  interest 
group. 

g.  At  conventions,  the  Executive  Secretary 
shall  provide  registered  members  with  identi- 
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fication  badges  which  shall  include  the  number       or  Officers  of  the  Association  are  maintained. 


of  the  interest  group  to  which  each  member 
belongs,  said  number  to  be  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  height.  Badges  shall 
be  worn  at  all  business  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation  and  interest  groups. 


He  shall  see  that  regular  financial  state- 
ments are  prepared  in  accordance  with  recog- 
nized accounting  principles  and  shall  report 
to  the  full  membership  at  each  National  Meet- 
ing. 


ARTICLE  II 

Officers  —  Duties 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  membership,  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  Executive  Commiteee. 
He  shall  be  the  responsible  Executive  Officer 
and  will  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion between  meetings  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  will  supervise  the  activities  of  the 
Executive  Secretary  in  accordance  with  policies 
and  understandings  developed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The  President  will  appoint  Committees,  both 
Standing  and  Special,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  V  of  the  By-Laws. 

Section  2.  The  President-elect  shall  serve 
as  assistant  to  the  President  and  will  preside 
at  meetings  of  the  membership,  the  Board  and 
the  Executive  Committee  in  the  absence  of 
the  President. 

He  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Program 
Committee  for  planning  the  program  of  the 
National    Meeting   of   the   Association. 

Section  3.  The  Secretary  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  records  of  the  Association  and 
shall  have  the  Minutes  of  meetings  prepared 
in  proper  order.  He  shall  see  that  records 
are  transmitted  to  his  successor  when  his  term 
of  office  is  completed.  He  shall  see  to  it  that 
the  activities  of  the  Association  are  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  By-laws. 

Section  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  the 
chief  financial  officer  of  the  Association.  He 
shall  see  to  it  that  an  annual  budget  is  pre- 
pared by  the  Executive  Secretary  and  shall 
approve  disbursements,  both  budgetary  and 
non-budgetary,  in  accordance  with  policies  es- 
tablished in  the  By-laws,  or  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  be  bonded  and  shall 
see  that  proper  bonding  policies  for  employees 


ARTICLE  III 
The  Board  of  Directors 

Section  1 .  The  responsibilities  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  are  specifically  outlined  in  the 
Constitution.  Any  additional  responsibilities 
or  policy  matters  not  covered  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  not  specifically  delegated  elsewhere 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Section  2.  The  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  held  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  Article  VI  of  the  By-laws. 


ARTICLE  IV 
Executive  Committee 

Section  1.  Duties  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee  are   outlined   in   the   Constitution. 

ARTICLE  V 

Committees 

Section  1.     Special  Committees:    The 

President  is  authorized  to  appoint,  from  time 
to  time,  special  committees  to  make  studies 
or  to  consider  specific  questions  related  to  the 
work  of  the  Association  and  he  shall  desig- 
nate Chairmen  of  all  committees  he  appoints 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  Sections  2 
through  11  of  this  Article.  He  may  appoint 
special  committees  on  his  own  initiative  or 
at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  Board  of  Directors  or  by  a  vote  of  the 
membership. 

Section  2.  Nominating  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  constituted  as  directed  in 
Article  VII  of  the  Constitution  and  Article  VI 
of  these  By-Laws. 

Section   3.     Program   Committee:     This 

committee    shall    be   appointed   by   the   Presi- 
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dent  in  consultation  with  the  newly  elected 
President-elect,  who  shall  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee,  and  shall  also  include  the 
members  designated  by  each  of  the  interest 
groups.  Its  size  may  vary,  depending  on  the 
problems  it  may  face  in  any  year,  but  its  total 
number  shall  not  be  less  than  the  total  of 
designated  representatives  from  officially  recog- 
nized   interest   groups. 

The  principle  task  of  this  committee  is  to 
plan  and  prepare,  with  the  full  assistance  of 
the  Executive  Secretary,  a  program  for  the 
next  national  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  4.  Legislative  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  represent  the  Association  in  legislative 
programs  at  Federal  and  State  levels  which 
are  of  significance  in  services  for  the  benefit 
of  blind  persons. 

Section  5.  Awards  Committee:  This  com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  the  three  Immedi- 
ate Past  Presidents  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  serve,  and  two  members  of  the  Association 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
President  will  also  designate  the  Chairman. 
The  committee  is  to  select  a  candidate  for 
the  Shotwell  Medal  and  a  candidate  for  the 
Alfred  Allen  Memorial  Award  and  recipients 
of  any  other  awards  to  be  made  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Candidates  for  the  Shotwell  Award  shall  be 
those  whose  leadership  and  service  have  ex- 
erted influence  on  a  national  or  international 
scale.  Candidates  for  the  Allen  Award  shall 
be  those  whose  character  and  dedication  epito- 
mize the  spirit  and  quality  of  direct  service 
to   blind   persons. 

Section  6.  Membership  Committee:  The 
President  shall  appoint  a  Committee,  and  shall 
designate  its  chairman,  which  will  assist  the 
Executive  Secretary  in  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  a  membership  program  for  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Section  7.  The  Ethics  Cominittee  is  to 
supervise  the  administration  of  the  Code  of 
Ethics  of  the  Association,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  its  modification  to  the  mem- 
bership and  to  handle  any  other  matters  relat- 
ing thereto;  provided,  however,  that  because  of 


the  establishment  of  the  National  Accreditation 
Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Handicapped,  and  the  desire  of  the 
Association  to  support  this  Council  in  every 
way  possible  and  not  to  duplicate  its  functions, 
the  Committee  shall  become  inoperative  unless, 
and  until,  its  reactivation  by  majority  vote  of 
the  membership  at  a  national  meeting.  Use 
of  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice  shall  be  discon- 
tinued until  such  time  as  it  is  restored  by 
membership  vote  in  accordance  with  direction 
by  the  Board. 

Section  8.  Resolutions  Committee:  A 
committee  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President  to  receive  resolutions  from  the  mem- 
bers at  the  National  Meeting  and  to  present 
resolutions  for  action  by  the  membership  at 
its  National  Meeting. 

Section  9.  Necrology  Committee:  A  com- 
mittee of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  following  the  National  Meeting.  This 
committee  shall  report  to  the  membership  at 
the  next  National  Meeting  the  names  and  a 
resume  of  the  work  of  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation who  have  died  since  the  last  National 
Meeting. 

Section  10.  Home  Teachers  Certification 
Committee:  A  committee  of  three  to  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President  for  the 
purpose  of  certification  of  home  teachers  by 
the  Association. 

Section  11.  Braille  Committee:  A  joint 
committee  of  AAWB  and  AAIB,  consisting 
of  specialists  in  Braille  notation  appointed 
jointly  by  the  Presidents  of  AAWB  and  AAIB, 
together  with  such  other  members  as  may  be 
necessary.  It  shall  organize  itself  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 

Section  12.     Editorial  Committee:    For  the 

purpose  of  planning,  producing  and  publish- 
ing professional  literature  in  the  field  of  serv- 
ices to  blind  persons,  this  committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall  serve  as 
its  chairman.  It  shall  be  composed  of  no 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  nine  members  of 
the  Association,  including  the  Immediate  Past- 
President  and  such  members  as  are  experienced 
in  publication  work.  In  addition,  not  more 
than  four  similarly  experienced  non-members 
may    be    appointed    by    the   chairman    as    con- 
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sultants  to  the  committee.  As  the  first  order 
of  business  at  the  first  meeting  convened  by 
a  new  chairman  (i.e.,  the  President)  existing 
guide-lines  for  the  committee's  work  shall  be 
reviewed  and  revised  as  necessary,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  13.  State  and  Regional  Organi- 
zation Committee:  The  President  shall  ap- 
point a  committee  of  from  five  to  nine  mem- 
bers and  shall  designate  its  chairman.  This 
committee  shall  be  known  as  the  Committee  on 
State  and  Regional  Organization  and  shall  as- 
sist and  advise  the  National  Office  Staff  in  any 
way  possible  to  stimulate  the  organization  of 
the  state  chapters  and  in  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  regional  meetings  and  workshops.  This 
committee  shall  report  at  least  twice  each  year 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  on  progress  made 
and  results  achieved,  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations which  it  may  have  for  accelerating 
the  establishment  of  state  chapters.  This  com- 
mittee shall  by  1971,  or  earlier  if  the  number 
of  state  chapters  exceeds  20,  undertake  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  total  organizational  struc- 
ture and  make  such  recommendations  for 
change  as  may  be  appropriate,  leading  to  the 
development  of  a  regional  structure  and  ap- 
propriate representation  of  the  membership  to 
assure  the  most  eflPective  pattern  to  advance 
the  mission  of  the  Association. 


ARTICLE  VI 
Nominations  and  Elections 

Section  1.  The  President,  upon  assuming 
office,  shall  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee 
of  nine  from  among  the  membership  and  shall 
designate    its   chairman. 

Section  2.  At  the  first  general  session  of 
the  National  Convention  the  presiding  officer 
shall  call  for  a  report  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, which  shall  then  present-  its  slate  of 
Officers  and  Directors. 

a.  On  convening  the  second  general  session 
of  the  National  Convention  the  presiding  of- 
ficer shall  call  on  the  Chairman  of  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee  to  read  again  the  slate  of 
candidates  presented  at  the  first  session.  Upon 
completion  of  the  slate  presentation  (the  pre- 
siding officer  shall  call  for  additional  nomina- 


tions from  the  floor  for  the  office  of  President- 
elect. If  there  be  none,  a  voice  vote  shall  be 
called  for,  and  if  affirmatively  carried,  the 
candidate  shall  be  elected. 

b.  Next,  the  presiding  officer  shall  call,  in 
turn,  for  additional  nominations  from  the  floor 
for  the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
If  there  be  none,  a  voice  vote  shall  be  called 
for,  and  if  affirmatively  carried,  the  candidates 
shall  be  elected. 

c.  Next  the  presiding  officer  shall  call  for 
additional  nominations  from  the  floor  for  Di- 
rectors. If  there  be  none,  a  voice  vote  shall 
be  called  for,  and  if  affirmatively  carried,  the 
slate  of  Directors  shall  be  elected. 

Section  3.  Whenever  additional  nomina- 
tions for  any  office  or  directorship  are  made 
from  the  floor,  such  names  shall  be  recorded 
by  the  Nominating  Committee  together  with 
the  position  for  which  each  is  nominated,  pro- 
vided both  nominator  and  nominee  are  mem- 
bers in  good  standing,  and  provided  the  nomi- 
nee gives  his  consent,  verbally  or  in  writing, 
to  be  nominated. 

a.  The  Nominating  Committee,  under  the 
direction  of  its  chairman,  shall  immediately 
arrange  for  a  secret  ballot  and  proceed  to  have 
prepared  printed  ballots  that  will  include,  in 
alphabetical  order,  the  name  of  the  Commit- 
tee's candidate  (s)  and  name  or  names  of  other 
qualified  nominees  clearly  designated  as  to 
position  for  which  each  is  a  candidate.  (See 
sample  ballot  appended  to  these  By-laws ) . 

b.  The  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee or  the  officer  presiding  at  the  second 
general  session  shall  instruct  the  membership 
as  to  where,  when  and  how  the  secret  ballot 
will   be  conducted. 

Section  4.  Following  the  second  general 
session,  between  the  hours  of  1 :00  and  3 :00 
p.m.  (or  such  other  hours  as  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  approve),  a  room  previously 
designated  and  equipped  with  necessary  para- 
phenalia  shall  be  declared  open  for  balloting, 
which  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
shall  supervise. 

a.  Registered  and  badged  members  shall 
cast  their  votes  during  the  designated  time 
only.     Members  who  are  blind  may  bring  a 
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friend   or  ask  an  election  supervisor  to  assist 
them  in  preparing  and  casting  their  ballots. 

b.  Upon  closing  of  the  polls,  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee  shall  count  and  re-count  the 
ballots  and  announce  the  results  at  the  awards 
banquet  when  called  upon  by  the  presiding 
officer.  The  officer  candidate  in  each  case  re- 
ceiving a  plurality  of  votes  cast,  and  the  speci- 
fied number  of  Director  candidates  with  the 
highest  number  of  votes  cast,  shall  be  elected. 

c.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  in  balloting  for 
any  officer  or  director,  the  outgoing  President 
shall  cast  the  deciding  vote. 

d.  All  ballots  shall  be  retained  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee  in 
the  safe  of  the  convention  headquarters  until 
the  results  have  been  announced. 

Section  5.  The  terms  of  Officers  shall  be 
for  one  year,  except  that  the  President  shall 
not  be  elected  and  the  President-elect  shall 
succeed  to  the  office  of  President  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  President's  one-year  term  of 
office;  provided,  however,  that  effective  with 
the  national  meeting  of  the  membership  to  be 
held  in  1969,  this  Section  shall  be  revised  to 
read  as   follows: 

"The  term  of  Officers  shall  be  for  two  years, 
except  that  the  President  shall  not  be  elected 
and  the  President-elect  shall  succeed  to  the 
office  of  President  at  the  completion  of  the 
President's  two-year  term  of  office." 

Section  6.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
elected  for  terms  of  four  years,  on  a  rotating 
basis,  four  members  being  elected  at  each 
national  meeting;  provided,  however,  that  the 
four  members  of  the  Board  elected  at  the  1967 
convention  shall  serve  until  1971;  that  the  four 
members  of  the  Board  elected  at  the  1968  con- 
convention  shall  serve — two  until  1971  and 
two  until  1973;  and  that  the  four  members  of 
the  Board  elected  at  the  1969  convention  shall 
serve  until  1973.  The  six  members  of  the 
Board  elected  thereafter  at  the  national  meet- 
ing shall  serve  terms  of  four  years,  with  the 
exception  of  the  representatives  of  the  state 
chapter  members.  If  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  is  nominated  as  an  Officer,  and 
accepts  the  nomination,  he  must  resign  from 
the  Board  of  Directors  before  the  election  so 


that  another  person  may  be  nominated  for  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  his  place. 


ARTICLE  VII 

Budgetary  and  Fiscal  Control 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  the  membership 
fees,  the  Association  may  accept  gifts  or  do- 
nations from  interested  individuals  or  organi- 
zations for  the  general  purpose  of  the  Associa- 
tion or  for  specific  projects. 

Section  2.  All  income  shall  be  received 
and  receipted  for  by  the  Executive  Secretary. 
All  monies  shall  be  deposited  in  a  savings  ac- 
count or  accounts  selected  by  the  Treasurer 
and  approved  by  the  President.  All  funds  de- 
posited shall  be  reported  to  the  Treasurer  in 
a  manner  to  be  determined  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Section  3.  Regular  expenditures  of  the 
Association  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
a  budget  prepared  by  the  Executive  Secretary, 
with  cooperation  of  the  Treasurer,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  as  provided  in  Articles  V 
and  VI  of  the  Constitution.  Withdrawals 
from  this  account  shall  be  made  on  a  quar- 
terly or  shorter  basis  as  directed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  in  accordance  with  a  budget 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee;  all 
withdrawals  shall  be  signed  by  the  Executive 
Secretary  and  countersigned  by  the  President 
or  Treasurer  of  the  Association  and  such  funds 
shall  then  be  deposited  in  a  checking  account 
or  accounts  and  shall  then  be  dispersed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  approved  budget  over  sig- 
nature of  the  Executive  Secretary.  By  appro- 
priate Board  action,  funds  may  also  be  with- 
drawn from  the  savings  account  for  purposes 
of  investment  or  purchase  of  equipment. 

Section  4.  Non-budgeted  expenditures  in 
excess  of  $250  must  have  the  approval  in 
writing  of  the  Executive  Committee.  At  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Executive  Secretary  may  maintain  a  rotating 
petty  cash  account  not  to  exceed  $250. 

Section  5.  The  fiscal  year  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  membership  year,  January  1  to 
December  31. 
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Section  6.  Regular  financial  statements 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  Executive  Secretary 
under  directives  from  the  Treasurer,  and  in 
accordance  with  recognized  accounting  prin- 
ciples, for  submission  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  intervals  to  be  determined  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  but  at  least  quarterly. 
The  Treasurer  shall  make  a  full  financial  ac- 
counting to  the  membership  at  the  National 
Meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  7.  The  accounts  of  the  Association 
shall  be  audited  annually  by  a  recognized 
Certified  Public  Accountant  selected  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Section  8.  The  Treasurer  will  be  custodian 
of  all  monies  and  securities  of  the  Association, 
but  may  transfer,  sell  or  purchase  securities 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee or  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE  VIII 
State  Chapters 

Section  1.  State  chapters  may  be  organized 
and  represented  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
under  the  following  policies: 

a.  That  all  members  of  a  chapter  shall  be 
members  of  the  AAWB  in  good  standing. 

b.  That  a  chapter  shall  include:  a  minimum 
of  50  members  in  a  state  with  a  population 
in  excess  of  2,000,000;  30  members  in  a 
state  with  a  population  of  1,000,000  to  2,- 
000,000;  20  members  in  a  state  with  a  popu- 
lation of  500,000  to  1,000,000;  and  10  mem- 
bers in  a  state  with  a  population  of  less  than 
500,000;  (the  foregoing  population  count  to 
be  based  on  the  most  recent  approved  U.  S. 
Census ) . 

c.  Upon  certification  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors that  a  chapter  is  appropriately  registered 
and  that  the  required  number  of  members  are 
current  in  dues  payment,  each  chapter  shall 
be  entitled  to  name  one  of  its  members  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  with  the  following  ex- 
ception: that  chapters  with  100  members  or 
more  shall  be  entitled  to  name  two  members 
to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

d.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  shall  be 
authorized  to  organize  a  chapter  on  the  same 


basis    as    a   state   with    more    than    2,000,000 
population. 

e.  That  each  chapter  shall  be  expected  to 
meet  at  least  once  per  year. 

f.  That  chapters  agree  to  aid  in  planning 
and  to  support  and  to  participate  in  regional 
meetings  sponsored  by  AAWB  in  their  area. 

g.  That  state  chapters  agree  to  collect  all 
dues  for  individual  members,  all  payments  for 
individual  members;  all  payments  for  or  in- 
stallments on  life  membership;  all  fees  from 
organizations  within  the  state  which  may  wish 
to  become  members  of  the  state  chapter;  to 
retain  1/5  of  all  such  dues  or  payments  and 
to  forward  the  remainder  to  the  National  Head- 
quarters; provided,  however,  that  where  a  pay- 
ment of  individual  dues,  all  payments  for  or 
installments  on  life  membership  or  any  pay- 
ments for  organizational  membership  have 
been  made  to  the  National  Headquarters 
for  any  calendar  year  and  subsequently,  dur- 
ing the  year  a  state  chapter  is  organized,  the 
payment  shall  be  considered  as  a  payment  for 
membership  in  the  state  chapter  and  1/5  of 
the  payment  shall  be  remrned  to  the  state 
chapter.  All  such  payments  retained  by  or 
returned  to  the  state  chapter  shall  be  used 
exclusively  for  purposes  directly  related  to  the  i 
strengthening  and  expansion  of  the  work  of 
a  chapter  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for   the   Blind. 

ARTICLE  IX 

Parliamentary  Authority 

Section  1.  This  Association,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  its  Constimtion  and 
By-laws,  shall  be  governed  in  all  its  meet- 
ings by  parliamentary  law  as  contained  in 
Roberts  Rules  of  Order,  Revised. 

Section  2.     Upon     opening     the     National    . 
Convention,  the  President  shall  announce  the 
name  of  the  qualified  member  who  is  regis- 
tered for  the  convention  and  who  has  agreed 
to  serve  as  Parliamentarian. 

ARTICLE  X 

Quorum 

Section  1.  At  any  national  or  special  meet- 
ing  of   the   Association,    10  per   cent   of  the 
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Regular  and  Life  members  present  and  in 
good  standing  shall  constitute  a  quorimi.  At 
any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  a  ma- 
jority' of  the  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quor- 
um. 

ARTICLE  XI 
Amendments  to  the  By-Laws 

Section   1.     These  By-laws  may  be  amended 


at  any  regular  National  Business  Meeting  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  present  and 
voting,  provided: 

a.  That  the  amendment  has  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors;  or 

b.  That  the  amendment  has  been  proposed 
in  writing  and  signed  by  twenty-five  (25) 
members  in  good  standing. 


AAWB  OFFICIAL  BALLOT 


Place  an  X  on  short  line  following  candidate  of  choice 


FOR  PRESIDENT-ELECT 
(Vote  For  One) 


(Names  in  alphabetical  order, 
including   Nominating   Com- 
mittee slate   name(s)    and 
other (s)    nominated  from 
floor) 


FOR  SECRETARY 

(Vote  For  One) 


FOR  TREASURER 
(Vote  For  One) 


FOR  DIRECTOR 

(Vote  For  Four) 
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SPECIAL  CANDIDATES 

(e.g.,  To  fill  unex- 
pired terms  on 
Board  of  Directors) 


DONATING  SERVICE  CLUBS,  AND  SPONSORING, 
SUSTAINING,  PATRON  AND  BENEFACTOR  AGENCIES 

1967 


Adult  Blind  Home  &  Association  for  the  Blind,  3289  Grove  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 
80211 

Alabama  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency,  416  State  Office  Building,  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama  36104 

American  Federation  of  Catholic  Workers  for  the  Blind,  154  East  23rd  Street,  New- 
York,  New  York  10010 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  l6th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10011 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
40206 

Arizona  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Division  of  Rehabilitation  for  the  Visu- 
ally Impaired,  1632  West  Adams  Street,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85007 

Blind   Industrial  Workers   Association   of   New   York   State,    1072    Bergen    Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11216 

Braille  Institute  of  America,  741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California 
90029 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Services  &  Children's   Aid   Society,  285    Schermerhorn 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11217 

Camp  Hill  Lions  Club,  1714  Market  Street,  Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania  17011 

Chambers   Hill  Lions  Club,   7000   Chambers   Hill   Road,   Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania 
17111 

Christian  Record  Braille   Foundation,   4444   South   52nd   Street,   Lincoln,   Nebraska 
68516 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind,  2045  Gilbert  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  1909  101st  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44106 

Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  2021  14th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009 

Community  Services  for  the  Blind,  208  Seneca  Street,  Seattle,  Washington  98101 

Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  and  Services  for  the  Blind,  165  Capitol  Avenue, 
Hartford,  Connecticut  16115 

Doylestown  Lions  Club,  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania 
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Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  108  West  Pensacola,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32301 
Genesee  Federation  of  the  Blind,  725  Mason  Street,  Flint,  Michigan  48503 
Greenville  Lions  Club,  Greenville,  Pennsylvania  16125 
Grove  City  Lions  Club,  712  Spring  Street,  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania  16127 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  3320  West  Vliet  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53208 
Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  1880  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York  10023 
Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind,  1844  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
Lions  Club  of  Hartford,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Hartford,  Connecticut  06103 

Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  39  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02116 

Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company,  20  West  17th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10011 

Metropolitan  Atlanta  Association  for  the  Blind,  293  Sunset  Avenue,  N.W.,  Atlanta, 
Georgia  30314 

Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind,  1401  Ash  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan  48208 

Michigan  State  Library  for  the  Blind,  735  East  Michigan  Avenue,  Lansing,  Michigan 
48913 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind,  1936  Lyndale  Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota 55403 

Montgomery  Township   Lions  Club,   907    Sycamore   Drive,  Lansdale,   Pennsylvania 
19446 

Morgan  Memorial,  927  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02111 

Mount  Carmel  Guild  for  the  Blind,  99  Central  Avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey  07102 

National  Braille  Press,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  50  West  44th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10020 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  79  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10016 

New  Hampshire  Department  of  Health  &  Welfare,  State  House  Annex,  Concord, 
New  Hampshire  03301 

New  Jersey  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Handicapped,  1700  Calhoun  Street,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey  08638 

New  Orleans  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  123  State  Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
70118 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  111  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10022 

New  York  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Handicapped,  15  Park  Row,  New  York,  New  York  10038 
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North  Charleroi  Lions  Club,   307   Isabella  Avenue,  North  Charleroi,   Pennsylvania 
15023 

North  Dakota  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  P.  O.  Box  8B,  University  Sta- 
tion, Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota  58201 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Venango  County  Branch,  406  West  First 
Street,  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania  16301 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  State  Office  for  the 
Blind,  7th  &  Forster  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  175  North  Beacon  Street,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 
02172 

Personnel  Research  Center,  1604  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19103 

Phoenix  Center  for  the  Blind,  802  West  Avalon  Drive,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85013 

Roaring  Spring  Lions  Club,  Roaring  Spring,  Pennsylvania 

Sacramento  Society  for  the  Blind,  1415  27th  Street,  Sacramento,  California  95816 

Saucon  Valley  Lions  Club,  Box  130,  RD  1,  Hellertown,  Pannsylvania  19041 

Science  for  the  Blind,  Haverford,  Pennsylvania 

Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Box  375,  Morristown,  New  Jersey  07960 

Vermont  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Division  for  the  Blind,   128  State  Street, 
Montpelier,  Vermont  05601 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia  23202 

Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind,  332  South  13th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
19107 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind  Children,  Bayard  at  Bellefield  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania  15213 

West  Virginia   Department   of  Welfare,   State   Office    Building,   Charleston,   West 
Virginia  25305 


MEMBERSHIP  ROSTER  FOR  1967 


Key  to  Classification 

1.  Administrators  and  Executives  of  Public  vol- 
untary agencies  serving  blind  persons  at 
national.  State,  and  local  levels,  and  Board 
Members  of  governing  bodies. 

2.  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Services. 

3.  Home  Teachers  and  Social  Case  Services. 

4.  Educational  Services. 

5.  Literary  and  Library  Services. 

6.  Group  Services  —  Recreation,  day  centers, 
residences. 

7.  Music  and  Piano  Technology. 

8.  General  Interest. 

9.  Orientation  and  Mobility. 

Explanation  of  Symbols 

*Life  Member, 
flnstallment  Life  Member. 
{Student  Associate  Member. 
§  Honorary  Life  Member. 


ALABAMA   (38) 

ASTON,  Henry  W.    (2) 

621  S.  18th  St.,  Birmingham,  35233. 
BISHOP,  Ralph   (2) 

P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega,  35160. 
BLANKENSHIP,  John   (8) 

P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega,  35160. 
BOSECK,  Fred  W.   (8) 

General  Delivery,  Bellemina,  35615. 
BROOKS,  Alfred  Detroy  (2) 

226  Bibb  St.,  Tuskegee  Institute,  36088. 
CULBERSON,  W.  A.    (8) 

1870  Pleasant  Ave.,  Mobile,  36617. 

DE  LONG,  Charles  J.    (3) 

2694  Burkelaun  Dr.,  Montgomery,  36111. 
FIKE,  Jim   (2) 

608  East  St.,  S.,  Talladega,  35160: 
GIBBONS,  Jim   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  1520,  Tuscaloosa,  35402. 
GILLILAND,  Shilton  L.   (2) 

335  Bellehurst  Dr.,  Montgomery,  36109. 
GREENE,  Louise  N.   (8) 

401  Early  St.,  Montgomery,  36104. 
GREGORY,  Roy  G.   (2) 

Route  3,  Box  979,  Birmingham,  35214. 

HARRIS,  James  O.   (8) 

P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega,  35160. 
HILL,  Mrs.  Exie  B.   (3) 

402  Elm  St.,  Talladega,  35160. 


HIMES,  Mrs.  Clessia   (8) 

3513  Spann  St.,  N.W.,  Huntsville,  35810. 
HUDSON,  George  M.    (1) 

3719  Cambridge  Rd.,  Montgomei-y,  36111. 
HURT,  George  L.    (2) 

Asst.  Supv.,  St.  Voc.  Rehab.  Agcy.,   629  S.  18th 

St.,  Birmingham,  35233. 
HUTCHINSON,  Aaron   (2) 

The  George  C.  Wallace  St.  Voc.  School,  Nai)ier 

Field,  Dothan,  36301. 
JOHNS,  J.  C.   (2) 

Ala.    Inst,    for    Deaf    &    Blind,    2127    E.    South 

Blvd.,  Montgomery,  36111. 
LOCKLIN,  John  M.    (8) 

P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega,  35160. 
McANNALLY,  Jerry  K.   (2) 

Route  3,  Meadow  Lawn,  Gardendale,  35071. 
McCLAIN,  Vera  J.   (3) 

Home   Teacher,    St.    Voc.    Rehab.    Agcy.,    629    S. 

18th  St.,  Birmingham,  35233. 
McDANIEL,  Danny  J.   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  1686,  Decatur,  35602. 
McFADEN,  George  G.   (3) 

1004  Cloverdale  Circle,  Talladega,  35160. 
McKINNON,  Marguerite   (2) 

2127  E.  South  Blvd.,  Montgomery,  36111. 

MORRIS,  Claude   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  1686,  Decatur,  35602. 

OWENS,  Clinton    (1) 

P.  O.  Box  6125,  University,  33486. 

PARSONS,  John  B.   (2) 

St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Room  416,  Montgomery,  36104. 

PORTER,  W.  T.   (2) 

1870  Pleasant  Ave.,  Mobile,  36617. 

SANDY,  G.  T.    (1) 

Mobile    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    500    St.    Michael    St., 
Mobile,  36609. 

*TATUM,  Braxton  C.    (2) 

413  Second  St.,  Talladega,  35160. 

TURNER,  Holmes  A.   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  1686,  Decatur,  35602. 

WATSON,  Beauford  C.   (9) 

716  Coleman  Dr.,  Talladega,  35160. 

WEBSTER,  Warren  M.   (2) 
P.  O.  Box  7191,  Mobile,  36607. 

WHITE,  Ronald   (8) 

P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega,  35160. 

WILSON,  Wilbur   (8) 

2127  E.  South  Blvd.,  Montgomery,  36111. 

WISE,  O.  F.    (1) 

Dir.,    St.    Dept.    of    Educ,    416    St.    Off.    Bldg., 
Montgomery,  36104. 

YEAGER,  Virginia  W.   (3) 

10  Mt.  View  Ct.,  Montgomery,  36105. 
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ARIZONA   (6) 

COOK,  David  B.,  Jr.   (9) 

Dir.,     Mobility     Services,     Phoenix     Center     f/t 

Blind,  5027  E.  Yale  St.,  Poenix,  85008. 
KELLS,  Frank  H.   (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Phoenix   Center  f/t   Blind,   3100   E. 

Roosevelt  St.,  Phoenix,  85007. 
MAYO,  George  A.    (2) 

415  W.  Congress,  Tucson,  85701. 
MAXFIELD,  Kathryn  E.,  Ph.D.    (2) 

Desert  Crest,  2101   E.   Maryland  Ave.,   Phoenix, 

85016. 
*STONE,  Harlene  (3) 

2938  W.  Washington,  Phoenix,  85009. 
WINCHESTER,  J.  F.    (1) 

802  W.  Avalon  Dr.,  Phoenix,  85013. 


ARKANSAS   (25) 

AUTRY,  L.  H.,  Jr.   (1) 

900  W.  4th,  Little  Rock,  72201. 
BARNES,  Jack   (1) 

2211  Helena  St.,  El  Dorado,  71730. 
BELL,  Bailey  P.   (2) 

900  W.  4th  St.,  Little  Rock,  72201. 
BROCK,  William  L.   (2) 

900  W.  4th  St.,  Little  Rock,  72201. 
BURKE,  Oliver  H.   (9) 

2313  S.  Valentine,  Little  Rock,  72204. 
CAYLOR,  James  B.   (2) 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  72204. 
EDWARDS,  James  M.   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  15,  Forrest  City,  72335. 
ELDER,  Mrs.  Billie   (3) 

307  W.  17th  St.,  Little  Rock,  72206. 
GOODRUM,  A.  B.   (2) 

700  N.  Garland,  Apt.  C-1,  Fayetteville,  72701. 
HOLMAN,  John  W.   (2) 

Ark.  Rehab.  Services  f/t  Blind,  900  W.  4th  St., 

Little  Rock,  72201. 
JACKSON,  Roy  E.   (2) 

Vending    Stand    Mgr.,     Ark.     Rehab.     Svs.     f/t 

Blind,   900   W.   4th   St.,   Bx.    3019,   Little   Rock, 

72201. 
KOLB,  Dr.  W.  Payton   (2) 

602  Baptist  Med.  Arts  Bldg.,  Little  Rock,  72202. 
*KUMPE,  Roy  (1) 

Mg.  Dir.,  Ark.  Enterprises  f/t  Blind,  2811  Fair 

Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  72204. 
LAMPKIN,  Lila  (1) 

Adm.    Asst.,    Ark.    Enterprises    f/t    Blind,    2811 

Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  72204. 
LUDDEN,  Rev.  Richard  T.   (3) 

1416  Hendrix  Ave.,  Little  Rock,  72204. 
McCaffrey,  Mrs.  Robertlne   (2) 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  72204. 
MURPHY,  J.  O.   (2) 

Ark.    Enterprises    f/t    Blind,    2811    Fair    Park 

Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  72204. 
NICHOLS,  Jerry  D.   (2) 

505  E.  Matthews  St.,  Jonesboro,  72401. 

RIDLON,  Mrs.  Margaret  A.   (3) 

212  Indianhead  Dr.,  N.  Little  Rock,  72114. 

STROUD,  Marshall   (3) 

St.  of  Ark.  Dept.  of  Educ,  Jonesboro,  72401. 

TAYLOR,  J.  Larry   (2) 

1911  Arrowhead  Rd.,  N.  Little  Rock,  72118. 

TOMLIN,  Billy  J.   (2) 

Ark.    Dept.   of   Educ,    Rehab.   Servs.    f/t   Blind, 
900  W.  4th  St.,  Little  Rock,  72201. 

TURNER,  Otto   (2) 

2323  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  72204. 

WILKES,  Sam   (2) 

900  W.  4th  St.,  Little  Rock,  72201. 


WOOLLY,  J.  M.   (4) 

Box  668,  Little  Rock,  72203. 


CALIFORNIA  (51) 

ABEL,  Georgia  Lee  (4) 

350  Arballo  Dr.,  San  Francisco,  94132. 
APPLE,  Loyal  E.    (1) 

821  Willow  Rd.,  Menlo  Park,  94025. 
*BINDT,  Mrs.  Juliet  (3) 

2709  Derby  St.,  Berkeley,  94705. 
BLAHA,  Lawrence  (9) 

15605  Christalino,  Hacienda  Heights,  91745. 
BRENNAN,  Ellen  M.   (3) 

1500  5th  St.,  Room  340,  Sacramento,  95814. 
BROOKS,  Maurice  (9) 

23025  Cohassett,  Canoga  Park,  91304. 
BRYAN,  Robert  D.  (2) 

1487  E.  Roe  Rd.,  Paradise,  95969. 
CARPENTER,  Sharon  L.   (9) 

2902  Canyon  Rd.,  Burlingame,  94010. 
CLARK,  T.  R.   (9) 

Instr.,  Orient.  &  Mobility  Trng.,  Calif.  St.  Coll. 

at  L.   A.,   5151   State  College  Dr.,   Los  Angeles, 

90032. 
COKER,  Miss  Jackie  G.   (3) 

Calif.    St.    Dept.    of    Rehab.,    P.    O.    Box    20222, 

Sacramento,  95820. 
CRATTY,  Bryant  J.,  Ed.D.   (4) 

Dir.,  Perceptual-Motor  Learning  Lab.,  Univ.  of 

Calif.,  Los  Angeles,  90024. 
DASTEEL,  R.  H.    (8) 

Box  125,  Pico  Rivera,  90660. 
DAUTERMAN,  William  L.   (2) 

2344  Thompson  Ct.,  Mountain  View,  94041. 
DEMING,  Harold  B.   (8) 

1473-A  Cedar  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  90813. 
DRAKE,  H.  F.   (4) 

25138  Starr,  Loma  Linda,  92354. 
FASNACHT,  Kathryn  E.   (9) 

1012  C  St.,  San  Diego,  92101. 
GIBSON,  Mrs.  Amedee  (5) 

Dir.,  Comm.  on  Bahai  Service  f/t  Blind,  842  N. 

Hayworth  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  90046. 
^GREGORY,  Richard  R.   (9) 

1040  Fulton  St.,  Box  6,  San  Francisco,  94117. 
HARDY,  Martha  C.   (2) 

100  Bay  PI.,  Apt.  1715,  Oakland.  94610. 
HILL.  Catherine  M.   (3) 

P.  O.  Box  530,  Lafayette,  94549. 
HOUK,  Mrs.  Alberta   (3) 

1560  Jackson  St.,  Apt.  2,  Oakland,  94612. 
JOHNS,  William  F.   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Guide    Dogs    f/t   Blind,    P.    O.    Box 

1200,  San  Rafael,  94902. 
JOHNZE,  Benjamin  B.    (2) 

4520  Upland  St.,  La  Mesa,  92041. 
KINMAN,  Kathryn  M.   (4) 

803    J,    Calif.    St.    Bldg.,    217    W.    1st    St.,    Los 

Angeles,  90012. 
KIRBEY,  Russell  W.   (8) 

741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  90029. 
KLAUS,  Dorothy  Ann   (3) 

Calif.    St.    Dept.    of    Rehab..    P.    O.    Box    20222. 

Sacramento,  95820. 
tKOSSICK.  Rodney  J.   (9) 

USOM   Off.,   Od.   Pub.  Health,   APO  San   Fran- 
cisco, 96243. 
LINK,  Peter   (2) 

14070  Jouett,  Arleta,  91331. 
LOWENFELD,  Dr.  Berthold   (4) 

2928  Avalon  Ave.,  Berkeley,  94705. 
tMACKEY,  Howard  E.   (2) 

770  Cork  St.,  San  Fernando,  91342. 
MARINACCIO,  Arthur   (2) 

45  Rica  Vista,  Novato,  94947. 
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MENDELSON,  David  R.   (1) 

21  Starlit  Circle,  Sacramento,  95831. 
MILLEN,  John  E.    (2) 

19142  Hart  St.,  Reseda,  91335. 
JMOGREN,  Kenneth  M.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  103,  North  Highlands,  95660. 
NELSON,  Marcella  K.   (3) 

4049  Pepper  Tree  Ln.,  San  Jose,  95124. 

OEN,  Olga   (3) 

217  W.  Lemon  Ave.,  Apt.  1,  Monrovia,  91016. 

OSGOOD,  Sarah  A.    (8) 

441  W.  Garfield  Ave.,  Glendale,  91204. 
RICHARDS,  Robert  B.   (9) 

Dept.  of  Spec.  Educ,  1600  Holloway  Ave.,  San 

Francisco,  94132. 
ROBERTS,  Mrs.  Lola   (3) 

218  S.  Kenmore,  Apt.  7,  Los  Angeles,  90004. 
RUBIN,  Mrs.  Barbara  Blatt   (4) 

4634  Safford  St..  Fresno,  93705. 
*RUIZ,  John  C.    (2) 

11107  Kauflfman  St.,  Apt.  D,  Elmonte,  91733. 

SCHER,  Paul  L.    (2) 

350  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco,  94102. 

SORRELS,  Edwin  L.   (1) 

36  Longview  Dr.,  Daly  City,  94015. 

THIESEN,  Frances   (3) 

990  W.  Glenoaks  Blvd.,  Glendale,  91202. 
TOEDTER,  Dwight  M.   (1) 

9053  Kieter  Blvd.,  Sacramento,  95826. 
WATERS,  Beatrice  E.   (3) 

107     S.     Broadway,    Room    7111,    Los    Angeles, 

90012. 
WILCOX,  Dr.  Everett   (4) 

3001  Derby  St.,  Berkeley,  94705. 
tWILEY,  James  K.    (9) 

2721  Washington  Ave.,  Santa  Monica,  90403. 

WINTERS,  Kris   (2) 

741  Cerrito  St.,  Albany,  94706. 
WOLFE,  Robert  J.    (2) 

10421  Ambassador  Dr.,  Rancho  Cordova,  95670. 

WURZBURGER,  Berdell  H.    (9) 

3960  Cottonwood  Dr.,  Concord,  94520. 


COLORADO    (17) 

•BARKHAUSEN,  Mrs.  L.  J.   (6) 

2734  S.  Vine  St.,  Denver,  80210. 
BENDER,  Delano  L.,  Ph.D.    (2) 

1222  S.  Alcott  St.,  Denver,  80219. 
*BRINGLE,  Alton  A.   (1) 

3620  Cloverleaf  Dr.,  Boulder,  80302. 
CARNEY,  BOB   (2) 

100  W.  7th  Ave.,  Denver,  80204. 
CHASE,  Ralph   (2) 

2022  Ridgewood,  Pueblo,  81004. 
DAVIS,  Mrs.  Helen  K.   (5) 

1320  S.  Irving,  Denver,  80219. 
FLEMING,  Eugene   (3) 

328  Gunnison  Ave.,  Grand  Junction,  81501. 

HUBMAN,  Mrs.  Helen  R.   (5) 
2060  Albion  St.,  Denver,  80207. 

McCOY,  James  E.   (2) 

1627  S.  Yarrow  Ct.,  Lakewood,  80226. 

MIESEL,  Carole   (4) 

1150  Delaware,  Denver,  80204. 

RITTER,  Charles  G.   (2) 

1400  S.  Fillmore,  Denver,  80210. 
STEVENSON,  Kenneth  W.   (8) 

6025  E.  3rd  Ave.,  Denver,  80220. 
TYNAR,  Claude   (1) 

100  W.  7th  Ave.,  Denver,  80204. 
TYNAR,  Dorothy  E.   (3) 

1610  Locust  St..  Denver,  80220. 
WEAVER,  Albert  H.  (2) 

1050  Pearl  St.,  Denver,  80203. 


WINEGAR,  Eleta  C.    (3) 

67  Clarkson,  Denver,  80218. 

WOLFE,  Dr.  Richard  (2) 

P.  O.  Box  921,  Greeley,  80631. 


CONNECTICUT    (14) 

AVELALLEMANT.  F.  W.   (2) 

25  Cider  Mill  Rd.,  Glastonbury,  06033. 

BERGER,  Lorraine  N.    (3) 

111  Inwood  Rd.,  Trumbull,  06611. 

BIAS,  Geraldine 

495  Laurel  Hill  Rd.,  Apt.  4B,  Norwich,  06360. 

CHARNES,  Edith  F.    (3) 

51  Hobson  Ave..  Hamden,  06514. 
COCHRAN,  Marie  R.    (3) 

22  Dodgingtown  Rd.,  Newton,   06470. 
CROWLEY,  Lillian  C.    (4) 

191  Main  St..  Farmington,  06032. 
DEMARTINO,  Matthew  R.   (2) 

Chief,   Adult   Services,   Bd.   of   Educ.   o/t   Blind, 

257  Laurel  St.,  Hartford,  06105. 
JOHNS,  Frank,  Jr.   (1) 

Mgr.,    Oakhill    School,    120    Holcomb    St.,    Hart- 
ford, 06112. 
LUCAS,  The  Rev.  Albert  H.,  D.D.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  392,  Stone  Pitt  Hill.  Essex.  06426. 
McCOLLAM.  H.  Kenneth   (1) 

Exec.    Sec,    Bd.    of    Educ.    o/t    Blind,    St.    Off. 

Bldg.,  Hartford,  06115. 
McGOWAN,  David  L.    (9) 

%   Goldstein,  87  Sanford  Ln.,  Stamford,  06905. 
*PLATT,  Philip  S.,  Ph.D.   (6) 

P.  O.  Box  603,  Madison,  06443. 
SCHWARTZ,  Hyman    (6) 

S&S  Arts  &  Crafts,  Colchester,  06415. 
WIEGLE,  Mrs.  Frieda   (3) 

120  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,  06115. 


DELAWARE    (18) 

'ALLEN,  Mrs.  Alfred   (4) 

230  Penny  Ave.,  Wilmington,  19803. 

ARCHULETA,  Rubel  V.   (3) 

405  Ross  St..  Dover,  19901. 
BALOT,  Norman    (2) 

Sr.  Rehab.  Counselor,  Dela.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  305 

W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington,  19801. 
BOWDEN,  James  L.    (2) 

108  Rustic  Dr.,  Hillside  Heights.  Newark,  19711. 
BURKHARD.  Mrs.  Rose  (4) 

2502  Ferris  Rd..  Wilmington,   19805. 

CAPODANNO.  Alice   (3) 

18    N.    Stuyvesant    Dr.,    Edgemoor    Terr.,    Wil- 
mington,  19809. 
*CUMMINGS,  Mrs.  Katherine  V.    (6) 

504    Ruxton    Dr.,    Georgian    Terr.,    Wilmington. 
19803. 

DYER,  Maree  M.   (8) 

1001  Baltimore  Ave.,  Wilmington,   19805. 

GLANDEN,  Mrs.  Virginia  C.   (2) 

2915  Newport  Gap  Pk.,  Wilmington,  19808. 

JONES,  Howard  T.    (1) 

31    N.    Avon    Dr.,    Ashbourne    Hills,    Claymont, 
19703. 

KING,  Natalie  B.   (3) 

2700  Baynard  Blvd.,  Wilmington,  19802. 

LINDEMER,  Ernest  F.   (2) 

230    Sykes    Rd.,    Leedom    Estates,    New    Castle, 

19720. 
MADEN,  Lillian  B.   (3) 

401  Adams  St.,  Delaware  City,  1970S. 
*MANNING,  Catherine  A.   (6) 

163  S.  Chapel  St.,  Newark,  19711. 
MARSHALL,  Harry  B.   (1) 

309  Nichols  Ave.,  Wilmington,  19803. 
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REESE,  Jr..  David  L.    (2) 

401  W.  21st,  Wilmington,  19802. 
SIMONDS,  Mrs.  Beatrice  P.   (3) 

Gravel  Hill,   R.  R.   5,  Box  212-A-l,   Georgetown. 

19947. 
WILSON,  Lynn  D.    (2) 

1338  Riverside  Dr.,  Kynlyn,  Wilmington,  19809. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA    (36) 

BURCHFIELD,  William  N.   (8) 

1920  Biltmore  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20009. 
CARMODY,  John  J.    (1) 

6121  Nevada  Ave.,  N.W..  Washington,  20015. 
COOK,  Mabel  R.    (2) 

4545     Connecticut     Ave.,     N.W.,     Washington, 

20006. 
COSGROVE,  Elizabeth   (3) 

Number  One  Scott  Circle,  Washington,  20036. 
*DORF,  Mrs.  Maxine   (5) 

600  D  St.,  S.E.,  Apt.  3,  Washington,  20003. 
DYER,  William  H.    (2) 

5037  Loughboro  Rd.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20016. 
ECKER,  Helen    (6) 

3834  McKinley  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20015. 
*GALLOZZI,  Charles   (5) 

6117  Lumar  Dr.,  Washington,  20022. 
GAMBARO.  Stephen  A.    (1) 

700  E.  Capitol  St.,  N.E.,  Washington,  20003. 
GANT,  Mrs.  Constance   (3) 

4508  19th  PI.  N.E.,  Washington,  20018. 
*GARRIS,  Myrtle  H.   (5) 

1629    Columbia,    N.W.,    Apt.    412,    Washington, 

20009. 
GOODSAID,  Daniel   (9) 

2021   14th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20009. 
HERRON,  Thomas  V.   (2) 

Acting   Gen.   Mgr.,   Washington   Soc.   f/t   Blind, 

1913  Eye  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20032. 
HILLEGEIST,  Charles  H.   (2) 

3837  Calvert  Rd.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20007. 
HOLLAND.  Dan   (2) 

4200  Cathedral  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20036. 
HUGHES,  Gail   (2) 

2109  F  St.,  N.W.,  Apt.  306,  Washington,  20007. 
JOHNSON,  J.  Arthur   (1) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Columbia     Lighthouse    f/t     Blind, 

2021  14th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20009. 
JUMPER,  Sally  A.   (2) 

2929     Connecticut     Ave.,     N.W.,     Washington, 

20008. 
MacFARLAND,  Douglas  C,  Ph.D.    (1) 

Chief,     Services     f/t     Blind,     V.R.A.     Dept.     of 

H.E.W.,  Washington,  20201. 
MAGERS,  George  A.    (2) 

Specialist.    Services    f/t    Blind,    Off.    of    V.R.A., 

Dept.  H.E.W.,  Washington,  20201. 

MALONEY,  Edward  K.   (2) 

3407  R  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20007. 

MILLER,  Max   (1) 

1006     Pennsylvania     Ave.,     S.E.,     Washington, 
20003. 

MILLS,  Mrs.  Abbot  L.   (1) 

Amer.  Natl.  Red  Cross,  Washington,  20006. 

MOORE,  Edward  R.   (9) 

1405  Whittier  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20012. 

MUTH,  George  E.   (1) 

1332  New  York  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20005. 

PETERS,  Charles  A.   (6) 

4892     MacArthur     Blvd.,     N.AV.,     Washington, 
20007. 

PUTH,  A.  D.    (1) 

Asst.   Dir.,   NRA,    1522   K   St.,   N.W.,   Washing- 
ton, 20005. 


RAGLAND,  Edward  F.    (2) 

The  Tobacco  Institute,   Inc.,   1735   K  St.,   N.W., 

Washington,  20006. 
DRIVES,  Louis  H.,  Jr.   (1) 

Off.  of  Civil   Rights,  Dept.   of  HEW,   6915  Reg. 

Off.    Bldg.,    7th   and   D    Sts.,    S.E.,   Washington, 

20201. 
*ROBINSON,  Leonard  A.    (2) 

1331  H  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20005. 
SCHLOSS,  Irvin  P.   (1) 

711   14th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20005. 
SHORB,  Mrs.  Paul  E.   (2) 

4800  Woodway  Ln.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20016. 
STREET,  Jack  H.   (1) 

Blinded     Veterans     Assn.,     2430     Pennsylvania 

Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20037. 
SWITZER,  Mary  E.   (2) 

Adm.,     Social    and    Rehab.    Services,     Dept.    of 

HEW,  Washington,  20201. 
ITHOMPSON,  R.  Paul   (1) 

Exec.     Secy.,     A.A.I.B.,     711     14th     St.,     N.W., 

Washington,  20005. 
WHITTEN,  E.  B.   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Natl.    Rehab.    Assn.,    1522    K    St., 

N.W.,  Washington,  20005. 


FLORIDA   (56) 

ABELOVE,  William,  M.D.   (2) 

555  Biltmore  Way,  Coral  Gables,  33134. 
*ADORANTE,  Mrs.  Amy  M.   (3) 

362  Frederick  St.,  Daytona  Beach,  32014. 
BURKE,  P.  William   (1) 

1440  N.E.  101  St.,  Miami  Shores,  33153. 
fCARY,  Steven  E.    (4) 

118  South  St.,  Marianna,  32446. 
CLEVENGER,  Dr.  Charles  E.   (2) 

Med.   Center  Clinic,  Pensacola. 
COOPER,  Leonard  A.    (2) 

215  Market  St.,  Rm.  300,  Jacksonville,  32202. 
CRAWFORD,  E.  C.    (2) 

Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa, 

33601. 
DARLING,  Nancy  C.    (9) 

Fla.    School    f/t   Deaf    &    Blind,    St.   Augustine, 

32084. 
DAUTH,  George  W.   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Goodwill    Industries    of   South   Fla., 

Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  231,  Miami,  33101. 
DAVID,   Beatrice  Mary   (3) 

Apt.  3,  2801  Estrella,  Tampa,  33609. 
DE  MARCO,  Connie   (3) 

5907  S.  Olive,  W.  Palm  Beach,  33405. 
DODRILL,  Buell  E.    (2) 

2610  N.W.  14th  St.,  Miami,  33135. 
DOSTER,  Kate  (3) 

1785  S.W.  35th  Ave.,  Gainesville,  32601. 
-EMANUELE,  George  J.   (1) 

3701  S.  De  Leon,  Tampa,  33609. 
GAFFNEY,  Hugh  G.   (2) 

1590  N.E.  127th  St.,  Apt.  106,  N.  Miami,  33161. 

GAWLIK,  Walter   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  18084,  Imeson  Airport,  Jacksonville, 
32229. 

GOLDSMITH,  Lillian   (1) 

Temple  Israel  Sisterhood  Volunteer  Braille 
Servs.,  Central  Elem.  School,  W.  Palm  Beach, 
33401. 

GOODMAN,  William   (9) 

Florida  St.  Univ.,  902  W.  Park,  Tallahassee, 
32304. 

GRAY,  Janet  S.   (3) 

1268  Cabana  Rd.,  Apt.  3,  Riviera  Beach,  33404. 

HOOVER,  Mrs.  Marie  (2) 

934  Delores  Dr.,  Tallahassee,  32301. 
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HOWELL,  Robert  J.    (9) 

2211  N.  39th  Ave.,  Hollywood,  33022. 
HUBBARTT,  Ray   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  235,  Apopka,  32703. 
HUFF,  Roger  A.   (9) 

10504  19th  St.,  Tampa,  33612. 
HYLAND,  Matthew   (2) 

1111  Willis  Ave.,  Daytona  Beach,  32014. 
JACKSON,  Jodie  M.   (3) 

1912  Cherry  St.,  Tampa,  33607. 
JONES,  Gideon  R.   (4) 

Fla.   St.  Univ.   School   of  Educ,  Dept.   of  Spec. 

Educ.  &  Rehab.,  Tallahassee,  32306. 
*KNACHTEL,  Robert  M.   (3) 

2142  St.  Johns  Ave.,  Jacksonville,  32204. 
LARKIN,  Mrs.  Dorothy  (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Lions   Industries  for   Blind,   7810  S. 

Dixie  Hwy.,  W.  Palm  Beach,  33405. 
LEE,  Walter  R.  Jr.   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  464,  Gainesville,  32601. 

LESSNE,  Robert  L.   (9) 

2426  Rodman  St..  Hollywood,  33020. 

LOCKE,  Ethel  C.    (3) 

Home    Teacher,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,     1350 

N.W.  12th  Ave..  Miami,  33136. 
McCLUGHAN,  Joanne  F.   (9) 

482  Riverside  Dr.,  Ormond  Beach,  32074. 
McCLURE,  William  J.   (4) 

Pres.,     Fla.     School     f/t     Deaf     &     Blind,     St. 

Augustine,  32084. 
McCOY,  Carl   (2) 

1111  Willis,  Daytona  Beach,  32014. 
McGUIRE,  Anne  M.   (1) 

Box  282,  Eustis,  32726. 
*MAHONEY,  Leo  E.    (1) 

16118-4th   St.   E.,    Redington   Beach,   St.   Peters- 
burg, 33708. 
MANDERFIELD  E.  J.   (2) 

Div.  of  Rehab.,  Fla.   Council  f/t  Blind,   108  W. 

Pensacola,  Tallahassee,  32301. 
MARTIN,  Murdock   (1) 

Fla.    Council   f/t   Blind,    108    W.    Pensacola    St., 

Tallahassee,  32301. 
MESERVEY,  Mervyn  C.    (2) 

Voc.    Counselor,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,    1350 

N.W.  12th  Ave.,  Rm.   107,  Miami,  33136. 
MILLER.  Mrs.  Phyllis   (2) 

Rt.  9,  Box  573,  Tallahassee,  32301. 
OLIVERO,  Sandra   (4) 

Town  &  Country  Apts.,  Apt.  18,  Vizano  Beach, 

St.  Augustine,  32084. 
PARASKEVA,  Peter   (4) 

Spec.    Educ.    Coord.,    Dade    Co.    Public    Schools, 

9040  S.W.  79th  Ave.,  Miami,  33156. 
PINKOSON,  Charles,  M.D.   (2) 

618  S.W.  4th  Ave.,  Gainesville,  32601. 
*RODERICK,  James  E.   (1) 

1020  Dolphin  Dr.,  Cape  Coral,  33904. 
SIMS,  James  W.    (1) 

Supv.,   Fla.   Council   f/t   Blind,    Box    1151,   Day- 
tona Beach.  32015. 
SMITH,  Douglas  G.    (1) 

P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa.  33601. 
SMITH,  Lucy  D.    (1) 

1106  W.  Piatt  St.,  Tampa,  33606. 
STEIN,  Beta  L.   (4) 

%     Louis    Stein,     1000    West    Ave.,    Apt.     1523, 

Miami  Beach,  33139. 
STORM,  Rev.  W.  H.   (5) 

Lutheran   Church,   7817   Alhambra  Blvd.,  Holly- 
wood, 33020. 
SUMNER,  H.  Loy   (5) 

458  S.W.  Sixth  St.,  Miami.  33130. 
TERRY,  William  M.   (2) 

Rt.  4,  Box  125,  Pensacola,  32503. 

*TYNAN,  Maurice  I.   (6) 

1648  S.E.  7th  Ct.,  Deerfleld  Beach,  33441. 


WARDELL,  Kent   (9) 

461  N.E.  82nd  Terr.,  Apt.  6.  Miami,  33138. 
WELLS,  Robert  W.   (2) 

Dist.    Supv.,    Vend.    Std.   Div..   Fla.    Council   f/t 

Blind,   215   Market  St.,   Room  300,  Jacksonville, 

32202. 
WHEELER,  Miss  Bobbe  R.   (2) 

2025  Florida  Ave.,  Tallahassee,  32303. 
WOOD,  Thomas  A.    (9) 

1035  E.  Voorhis  Ave.,  De  Land,  32721. 


GEORGIA   (32) 

BAXLEY,  Bennett   (2) 

505    Methodist    Ctr.    Bldg.,     159    Forrest    Ave., 
N.E.,  Atlanta,  30803. 

BRANNON,  Clarence  D.   (2) 

1102  Avenue  C,  Rome,  30161. 
BRYAN,  Samuel  Hugh   (2) 

St.    Dept.    of    Educ,     1430    W.     Peachtree    St., 

Atlanta,  30309. 
CAMP,  James  G.   (2) 

St.    Dept.    of    Educ,    Div.    of   Voc.    Rehab.,    129 

St.  Oft.  Bldg..  Atlanta.  30334. 
CANNON.  Miss  Gwyn   (2) 

1430  W.  Peachtree  St..  Atlanta,  30309. 
CLARK,  Dr.  S.  W.,  Jr.    (8) 

P.  O.  Box  951,  Waycross,  31501. 
CLAXTON,  E.  J.,  Jr.    (2) 

1807  Samaria  Trail,  Tucker,  30084. 
CROUSE,  Robert  J.   (9) 

1451  Willow  Lake  Dr..  N.E..  Atlanta,  30329. 

DE  FOOR,  Frank  T.   (1) 

228  Henderson  Ave.,  Athens,  30601. 
EASTIN,  G.  H.   (2) 

St.   Dept.   of  Educ,   Div.   Voc.   Rehab.,   1430  W. 

Peachtree  St.,  Atlanta.  30309. 
FLANAGAN.  W.  L.   (2) 

707  Pine  St..  Suite  One,  Macon,  31206. 
FREEMAN,  Ned   (5) 

136  Gee's  Mill  Rd.,  Conyers,  30207. 
GAINES,  W.  B.    (1) 

1274  Oakdale  Rd.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  30307. 
HALL,  Leon  C.   (2) 

Supv.,    Bus.    Enterprises,    St.    Dept.    of    Educ, 

125  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  30334. 
HALLETT,  Margaret  S.    (4) 

1112  N.  Jamestown  Rd.,  Apt.  F,  Decatur.  30033. 

HILL.  Joseph  Parks   (2) 

Methodist    Ctr.    Bldg.,    159    Forrest    Ave.,    N.E., 

Suite  505,  Atlanta,  30303. 
JARRELL,  Dr.  A.  P.   (5) 

Asst.  Supt.  of  Schools,  Rehab.  Services,  129  St. 

Off.  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  30334. 
JONES,  Lee   (1) 

2895  Vineville  Ave..  Macon,  31204. 
LESTER,  Charles  H.   (2) 

167  Nightingale  Dr.,  Columbus,  31906. 
McCOLLUM,  Tommy   (2) 

129  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  30334. 
METCALF,  Vernon   (8) 

Apt.    A-1,    3626    Buford    Hwy.,    N.E.,    Atlanta, 

30329. 
MIKE,  Dena  Mae   (3) 

890  Proctor  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  30314. 
NUNNALLY,  George  L.  (2) 

900  Forest  Heights  Dr.,  Athens,  30601. 
RAINWATER,  John  E.,  Jr.   (2) 

411  Pine  Crest  Dr.,  Americus.  31709. 
SANDERS,  Wayne  P.    (2) 

1569  Kings  Rd.,  N.E.,  Marietta,  30060. 
*SMITH,  Hubert  (1) 

815  12th  St..  Augusta.  30902. 
SMITH,  Lee  J.,  Jr.   (2) 

505    Methodist    Ctr.    Bldg.,     159    Forrest    Ave.. 

N.E.,  Atlanta.  30303. 
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SPEN'CE,  Harry  T.,  Jr.   (8) 

2508  Carroll  Ave.,  Chamblee,  30005. 

STEELE,  U.  M.   (5) 

255  Clover  St.,  Athens,  30601. 

STONE,  Louis  N.   (2) 

94  Mathewson  PI.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  30314. 

THOMPSON,  Pearce  J.   (2) 

203   Bank  of  Georgia  Bldg.,   1430  W.   Peachtree 
St.,  Atlanta,  30309. 
*WOODS,  Dr.  P.  J.   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Atlanta   Assn.   f/t   Blind,   293    Sun- 
set Ave.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  30314. 

HAWAII   (4) 

CHANG.  Mary   (3) 

3593  Kumukoa  St.,  Honolulu,  96822. 

HIGUCHL  Beatrice   (2) 

45-607  Hinamoe  Loop,  Kaneohe,  96744. 

MORRISON,  Elizabeth   (1) 

Rehab.   Services   f/t  Blind,   Dept.   of   Soc.   Serv- 
ices,  1901  Bachelot  St.,  Honolulu,  96817. 

TAKEMOTO,  Mrs.  Yasuko  (3) 

3038  Pacific  Heights  Rd.,  Honolulu,  96813. 


IDAHO   (2) 

*ENDERSON.  Carl 

Box  1486,  Boise,  83701. 
REAY,  Edward  W.   (4) 

Idaho    St.    School    f/t    Deaf    &    Blind,    Gooding, 
83330. 

ILLINOIS   (85) 

ADAMS,  David   (6) 

2825  Belle  Plaine,  Chicago,  60618. 
AULD,  Ronald  C.   (1) 

8007  S.  Mainistee,  Chicago,  60617. 
t BECKER,  Velma  R.   (3) 

307  W.  Armstrong,  Peoria,  61604. 

BEREOLOS,  George   (3) 

2629  24th  St.,  Apt.  D,  Rock  Island,  61201. 
BLEAKLEY,  W.  Harold   (1) 

1365  Webford  Ave.,  Des  Plaines,  60016. 
BLEIMAN,  Oscar  (1) 

Blind  Made  Products,  3748  W.   Lawrence  Ave., 

Chicago,  60025. 
BUGIELSKI,  Richard  C.   (9) 

2413  W.  Martindale  Dr.,  Westchester,  60156. 
BUMFERD,  Marion  Frances   (2) 

603  East  York,  Olney,  62450. 
BUTLER,  Betty  Jane   (3) 

137 i/i  N.  Central,  Chicago,  60644. 
BUTOW,  Margaret   (7) 

Hadley  School  f/t  Blind,   700  Elm  St.,   Winnet- 

ka,  60093. 
CALOVINI,  Gloria   (4) 

Off.   o/t  Supt.  of  Pub.   Instr.,   410   S.   Michigan 

Ave.,  Chicago,  60605. 
CARGILL,  Floyd  R.   (2) 

216  W.  Miller,  Springfield,  62702. 
CIRONE,  John  M.   (4) 

2017  N.  Kedvale  Ave.,  Chicago,  60639. 
DE  CARAMA,  D.   (5) 

635  W.  Monroe  St.,  Apt.  5,  Springfield,  62704. 
DICKEY,  Thomas  W.   (2) 

27  Hillcrest  Dr.,  Carbondale,  62901. 
*DICKINSON,  Raymond  M.   (1) 

Adm.,  Vis.  Handicapped  Services,  401  S.  Spring 

St.,  Springfield,  62704. 
FARMER,  Leicester  W.    (9) 

110  S.  11th  Ave.,  Maywood,  60153. 
FRISH,  Edith   (4) 

Chicago  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,   1850   W.   Roose- 
velt Rd.,  Chicago,  60608. 

GARRETT,  Michael   (3) 

207%  E.  Clark  St..  Champaign,  61820. 


GILLEN,  Mary  S.   (9) 

109  S.  Elmwood,  Oak  Park,  60302. 

GOCKMAN,  Robert  L.   (9) 

Catholic   Charities,   Dept.    of  Vision    &   Hearing 

Services,  126  N.  Des  Plaines,  Chicago,  60606. 
GROVE,  Richard  V.    (2) 

Div.    of   Voc.    Rehab.,   4601   State   St.,    Rm.    312, 

E.  St.  Louis,  62205. 
HARTONG,  Jack  R.    (4) 

658  State  St.,  Jacksonville,  62650. 
HATHAWAY,  Donald  W.   (1) 

Hadley  School  f/t  Blind,  700  Elm  St.,  Winnet- 

ka,  60093. 
HEEREN,  Ethel   (3) 

Chicago   Lighthouse  f/t   Blind,    1850   W.   Roose- 
velt Rd.,  Chicago,  60608. 
HEWITT,  Elton  T.   (2) 

Chicago   Lighthouse  f/t   Blind,    1850   W.   Roose- 
velt Rd.,  Chicago,  60608. 
HOPPENSTEDT,  Arthur  C.   (3) 

564  N.  Spring  St.,  Elgin,  60120. 
*HORTON,  Mrs.  Florence   (3) 

1950  W.  Hood  Ave.,  Chicago,  60626. 
*HORTON,  Holland  N.   (2) 

1950  W.  Hood  Ave.,  Chicago,  60626. 
HUDDLESTON,  Brice   (2) 

2249  S.  10th,  Springfield,  62703. 
HUMBERT,  Robert  A.   (2) 

Counselor.   111.   Vis.   Handicapped   Inst.,   1151    S. 

Wood  St.,  Chicago,  60612. 
INKSTER,  Dr.  Douglas  E.   (1) 

4124  Highland  Ave.,  Downers  Grove,  60646. 
JACKSON,  Mrs.  David  A.   (1) 

7217  S.  Crandon  Ave.,  Chicago,  60649. 
*JESSEN,  Dr.  G.  N.   (6) 

5  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  60603. 
JOHNSON,  Hazel  Helen   (3) 

1211  W.  Church  St.,  Apt.  7,  Champaign,  61821. 

JOHNSTON,  Mrs.  Lee   (1) 

801  Homestead,  La  Grange  Park,  60525. 

KEIM,  Lois  A.    (9) 

1244  N.  Stone,  Chicago,  60610. 
KINGSLEY,  Wilfred  E.   (9) 

9916  58th  St.,  Apt.  C-1,  La  Grange,  60525. 
KINNEY,  Dr.  Richard  (1) 

896  Elm  St.,  Winnetka,  60093. 
KUHNS,  Ramon  J.   (4) 

307  S.  Third  St.,  Malta,  60150. 
LAUER,  Harvey  L.   (4) 

2010  S.  7th  Ave.,  Maywood,  60153. 
LEVI,  Mrs.  Julian   (5) 

5622  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago,  60637. 
LYNCH,  William  (1) 

67  W.  Division  St.,  Chicago,  60610. 

McCOY,  Mrs.  Otis  J.    (6) 

3229  Warner  Dr.,  Springfield,  62703. 
MacCOLLUM,  Averill   (3) 

2131  Benderwirt,  Rockford,  61103. 
McGILL,  William  O.   (1) 

1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago,  60608. 

McKENZIE,  Bruce  L.   (3) 

606  N.  New,  Champaign,  61821. 

MAGLIONE,  Frank  D.   (8) 

Rehab.    Educ.    Ctr.,    Univ.    of    111.,    Champaign, 

61820. 
MALAMAZIAN,  John  D.   (9) 

3322  Atlantic  St.,  Franklin  Park,  60131. 

MANN,  Mrs.  F.  J.   (5) 

1766  Blossom  Ct.,  Highland  Park,  60035. 

MEES,  Edward  P.    (9) 

1131  N.  Long  Ave.,  Chicago,  60651. 


MERCER,  Alonzo  (3) 
1330  S.  Lawndale  Ave. 


Chicago,  60623. 


MILLER,  Isadore  N.   (1) 

125  N.  Van  Buren  St.,  Batavia,  60510. 
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MORGAN,  Irving  C,  O.D.    (2) 

1234  S.  5th,  Springfield,  62703. 
MORI,  Wells   (1) 

4952  Cumnor  Rd.,  Downers  Grove,  60515. 
NOLD,  Don  O.   (1) 

3132  Oak  Park  Ave.,  Berwyn,  60402. 
NOWATSKI,  Homer  F.    (2) 

101    W.    Canedy,    Canedy    Ct.    Apt.    125,    Spring- 
field, 62704. 
OLENEK,  Walter  G.   (9) 

5327  N.  Nagle  Ave.,  Chicago,  60630. 
OLLILA,  Barbara  W.   (2) 

5556  N,  Lakewood,  Chicago,  60640. 
PETERS,  Richard  E.   (9) 

Lions     International,     209     N.     Michigan     Ave., 
Chicago,  60602. 
PHELPS,  Harold  R.    (4) 

127  Eastview  Dr.,  Normal,  61761. 
PILLAR,  Judith  L.    (3) 

5210  S.  Dorchester  Ave.,  Chicago,  60615. 
PIPER,  George  E.    (1) 

9014  S.  May  St.,  Chicago,  60620. 
POCIASK,  Walter  C.    (9) 

6585  N.W.  Hwy.,  Chicago,  60631. 
REX,  Evelyn   (4) 

405  W.  Vernon,  Normal,  61761. 
RIFKIN,  Vivette  R.    (4) 

9906  S.  Campbell,  Chicago,  60642. 
ROBERTS,  Alvin  H.    (3) 

Children  &  Family  Services,   1202  W.  Main   St.. 
P.  O.  Box  642,  Carbondale,  62901. 
ROBINSON.  Norman  R.    (2) 

7107  S.  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  60619. 
ROSENBOM,  Mrs.  Lillian  A.    (3) 

1352  N.  Central  Ave.,  Chicago  60651. 
SAMPLE,  Bertha   (8) 

The    Admiral,     909    W.    Foster    Ave.,    Chicago, 
60640. 
SANBORN,  Lowell  E.   (2) 

205-13  N.  8th  St.,  Quincy,  62301. 
SCANLON,  Robert  H.    (2) 

71   McKinley  St.,  St.  Charles,  60174. 
*SCHELTES,  Adrian  C.    (2) 
3602  Richmond  St.,  Chicago. 
SHAPIRO,  Irving  I.    (2 1 

Pres.,    Blind   Workers,   Inc.,   5535   N.   Clark   St., 
Chicago,  60640. 
SHYDACKER,  Daniel,  M.D.    (1) 

111  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  60602. 
SKRZYPEK,  Alexander  J.    (5) 

4544  Lincoln  Ave.,  Chicago,  60625. 
STONE,  Mrs.  Theodore   (5) 

5000  East  End  Ave.,  Apt.  15,  Chicago,  60615. 
SYMPSON,  Marian    (8) 

1115  Broadmoor,   Champaign,  61822. 
THUIS,  Edward  B.   (9) 

5742  W.   Grover  St.,  Chicago,  60630. 
TINKHAM,  Mrs.  Wilma  N.   (8) 

1406  Dawson  Dr.,  Champaign,  61820. 
TUREK.  Robert   (2) 

19441/.   N.   Spaulding,  Chicago,   60647. 
VIECELI,  Louis   (2) 

Coord.,    Placement    Couns.    Trng.    Program,    So. 
111.  Univ.,  Carbondale,  62901. 
WELSCH,  Rosemary  A.    (4) 

7130  S.  Hermitage  Ave.,  Chicago,  60636. 
ZAHLER,  Donald  A.   (9) 

120    Eisenhower    Dr.,    Apt.    E-5,    Bloomington, 
61701. 

ZAUG,  Rita   (3) 

2531  E.  73rd  St.,  Chicago.  60649. 


INDIANA   (8) 

CARROLL,  Howard  C.   (2) 

916  E.  56th  St.,  Indianapolis,  46220. 


KOORS,  Donald  J.    (2) 

6124  N.  Broadway,  Indianapolis,  46220. 
tLEWIS,  Bert  J.   (4) 

Ind.    School    f/t    Blind,    7725    College    Ave.,    In- 
dianapolis, 46240. 
McNAMARA,  E.  F.   (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,   Allen  Co.   League  f/t  Blind,  227  E. 

Washington  Blvd.,  Fort  Wayne,  46802. 
PEIFER,  Daniel  B.   (1) 

5447  E    13th  St.,  Indianapolis,  46219. 
PRICE,  Marvin  E.   (2) 

337  S.  Sherman  Dr.,  Indianapolis,  46201. 
SULLIVAN,  Mrs.  R.  J.   (2) 

1017  E.  St.  Vincent  St.,  South  Bend,  46617. 
VEALE,  Louis  B.    (1) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Goodwill     Industries,     Inc.,     3127 

Brooklyn  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne,  46807. 


IOWA   (6) 

GLAZA,  M.  James   (2) 

603  Black  Bldg.,  Waterloo,  50703. 
GRANNIS,  Mrs.  Florence   (5) 

524  4th  St.,  Des  Moines,  50309. 
'HARTSHORN,  Jack   (3) 

1214  55th  St.,  Des  Moine,  50311. 
JERNIGAN,  Kenneth   (1) 

524  4th  St.,  Des  Moines,  50309. 
OLESEN,  Sine  D.    (5) 

212  University,  Apt.  24,  Des  Moines,  50314. 
SLAYTON,  R.  Creig   (2) 

730  Higley  Bldg.,  Cedar  Rapids,  52401. 


KANSAS    (18) 

BRONSON,  Elsie  M.    (3) 

Soc.   Services  Supv.,  Div.   of  Services  f/t  Blind, 

St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Topeka,  66612. 
BURCHER,  Lucile  E.    (8) 

1830  Willow  Ave.,  Topeka,  66606. 
CHAPMAN,  Roy  A.    (2) 

721  S.  Ohio,  Salina,  67401. 
GRABHORN,  Gordon  L.   (1) 

Admin.    Asst.,    Services   f/t   Blind,   St.   Dept.   of 

Soc.     Welfare,     6285     St.     Off.     Bldg.,     Topeka, 

66612. 
HAYES,  Harry  E.   (1) 

Dir.,  Services  f/t  Blind,  St.   Off.  Bldg.,  Topeka, 

66612. 
HOLLAND,  Lowell   (2) 

5532  W.  24th,  Topeka,  66614. 
HOUSTON,  Jerry   (3) 

P.  O.  Box  687,  Chanute,  66720. 
INABINET,  Judith   (3) 

Topeka   Town    House,    7th   &    Harrison,    Topeka, 

66603. 
McCOLLOM,  M.  A.    (2) 

2117  Mound  View,  Topeka,  66614. 
PETERSON,  Otto  L.    (3) 

P.  O.  Box  896,  Garden  City,  67846. 
PRICHARD,  Daniel  Lee  (2) 

317  N.  Forest,  Chanute,  66720. 
RIDGWAY,  Mrs.  Ruby   (3) 

2026  Lydia  St.,  Wichita,  67213. 
*ROBERTSON,  Mrs.  Judson  H.   (4) 

120  E.  10th  St.,  Topeka,  66612. 
RUPRECHT,  Mrs.  Vernetta   (3) 

618  N.  15th  St.,  Kansas  City,  66105. 
SCANLAND,  Toby  (9) 

2726   Pennsylvania,  Topeka,  66605. 
VARGO,  M.  Helen   (2) 

Kan.    St.    Dept.    of   Soc.    Welfare,    2516    W.    6th 

St.,  Topeka,  66606. 
WIEBE,  Arthur  H.   (2) 

1606  N.  7th,  Garden  City,  67846. 
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WILSON,  Mrs.  Eleanor  A.   (8) 

219  N.  16th  St.,  Kansas  City,   66102. 


KENTUCKY    (15) 

COX,  Charles  E.   (1) 

Gen.     Mgr.,     Ky.     Industries     f/t     Blind,     2001 

Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  40206. 
-DAVIS,  Finis  E.    (1) 

Vice-Pres.  &  Genl.  Mgr.,  Amer.  Printing  House 

f/t     Blind,     1839     Frankfort     Ave.,     Louisville, 

40206. 
GISSONI,  Betty  Jean   (,3) 

2428  Eastway  Dr.,  Lexington,  40503. 
GISSONI,  Fred  L.    (2) 

2428  Eastway  Dr.,  Lexington,  40503. 
HERRICK,  R.  Chandler   (2) 

Box  336,  Rt.  3,  Anchorage. 
*HOOPER,  Marjorie  S.    (5) 

Editor,    Amer.    Printing   House   f/t    Blind,    1839 

Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  40206. 
KELLER,  David  J.   (5) 

Amer.    Printing    House    f/t    Blind,    1839    Frank- 
fort Ave.,   Louisville,   40206. 
KENT,  Jane  T.   (6) 

Off.    Mgr.,    Amer.     Printing    House    f/t    Blind, 

1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  40206. 
LINTON,  Eugenia   (2) 

2315  Glenmary  Ave.,  Apt.  F-3,  Louisville,  40204. 
McCRACKEN,  Ralph  E.   (1) 

8609  Perry  Rd.,  Louisville,  40222 
*MArFET,  Hazel  V.    (5) 

Supv.,     Circulation     &     Fund     Raising,     Amer. 

Printing  House  f/t  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave., 

Louisville,  40206. 
SANDERS,  Jenelda   (3) 

800  S.  4th  St.,  Apt.  404,  Louisville,  40202. 
SCHEURICH,  Glenn   (5) 

Amer.  Printing  House  f/t  Blind,  1839  Frankfort 

Ave.,  Louisville,  40206. 
WOMMACK,  Mrs.  Edison    (4) 

505  Bauer  Ave.,  Louisville,  40207. 
ZICKEL,  Virgil  E.    (4) 

Plant    Mgr.,    Amer.    Printing   House   f/t    Blind, 

1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  40206. 


LOUISIANA   (12) 

BRIDGES,  William  V.   (1) 

2613  Seneca  St.,  Baton  Rouge,  70805. 
BROUSSARD,  Vernon  J.    (2) 

755  Lakeland  Dr.,  Baton  Rouge,  70802. 
DANIEL,  Mrs.  Johnnie  B.    (3) 

6932  Maplewood,  Baton  Rouge,  70812. 
FORD,  Evalena   (3) 

870  Violet  St.,  Baton  Rouge,  70002. 

FRANCIONI,  Robert  J.   (2) 
18  Pamela  Dr.,  Arabi,  70032. 

GUILLOT,  Una  Helen   (3) 

111  Napoleon  St.,  Apt.  7,  Baton  Rouge,  70802. 

KEATING,  Frances   (3) 

1723  Joseph  St.,  New  Orleans,  70115. 

LEWIS,  A.  C.   (3) 

Alexandria   Area    Off.,    Dept.    of    Pub.    Welfare, 
P.  O.  Box  832,  Alexandria,  71302. 

SHERMAN,  Frank  W.   (1) 

123  State  St.,  New  Orleans,  70118. 

SIMMONS,  Madge   (3) 

910  St.  John  St.,  Monroe,  71201. 

SPURLOCK,  Margaret   (1) 

2343  Jay  St.,  New  Orleans,  70122. 

*THEUS,  Mrs.  I.  M.   (4) 

2465  Harding  Blvd.,  Baton  Rouge,  70807. 


MAINE    (4) 

CERABONA,  Janice  H.   (9) 

Box  214,  State  Rd.,  Eliot,  03903. 
DORR,  David  P.    (4) 

Simonton  Rd.,  Camden,  04843. 
LYMAN,  LYDIA  W.   (8) 

Box   132,  Northeast  Harbor,  04662. 
POLLARD,  C.  Owen   (1) 

Dir.,   Dept.    of  Health   &   Welfare,   Div.    of  Eye 

Care  &  Special  Services,  State  House,  Augusta, 

04330. 


MARYLAND    (32) 

ANDREWS,  Dr.  Francis   (4) 

6130   Allwood   Ct.,   Apt.   322,   Eldbridge  Estates, 

Baltimore,  21210. 
ASHTON,  Margaret  A.    (2) 

Rt.     2,     Cherry    Hill     Apts.,     Warner     Ave.     at 

Cooper  Lane,  Hyattsville,  20784. 
BAR  ALL,  William  L.    (1) 

Md.    Workshop    f/t   Blind,    2901    Strickland    St., 

Balitmore,  21223. 
BEURY,  Frank  G.   (5) 

P.   O.  Box   6852,  Towson,  21204. 
BLEDSOE,  C.  Warren   (9) 

8511  Irvington  Ave.,  Bethesda,  20034. 
BUNNELL,  Hugh  F.   (8) 

4812  Riverdale  Rd.,  Riverdale,  20840. 
*CLUNK,  Joseph  F.   (1) 

Md.    Workshop    f/t   Blind,    2901    Strickland   St., 

Baltimore,  21223. 
COHEN,  Mrs.  Sidney  B.    (4) 

1816  Metzerott  Rd.,  Apt.  56,  Adelphia,  20783. 
FREBURGER,  Milton  T.    (Ij 

6077  Harford  Rd.,  Baltimore,  21214. 
HACKETT,  Mrs.  Lemont    (2) 

3612  Delverne  Rd.,   Baltimore,  21218. 
HEARTFIELD,  S.,  Jr.   (2) 

1505  Sherbrook  Rd.,  Lutherville,  21093. 
HERZOG,  Henry  W.   (2) 

5403      Blackistone     Rd..     Westmoreland     Hills, 

20016. 

KAMINSKY,  Annette   (2) 

1205  Sarah  Dr.,  Silver  Spring,  20900. 
KELLER,  George  W.   (2) 

2100  Guilford  Ave.,  Baltimore,  21218. 
LAUPHEIMER,  Ruth  H.    (3) 

Maryland  Apts.,  331,  Baltimore,  21218. 
MONSEIN,  Irwin  S.    (4) 

Pres.,     Internatl.     Academy,     Inc.,     4004     Volta 

Ave.,  Brentwood,  20722. 
PARK,  George  W. 
Dir.,     Md.     Workshop     f/t     Blind,     2901     Strick- 
land, Baltimore,  21223. 
PEIRSON,  William  O.,  Jr.   (3) 

Hopkins    Apts.,    3100    St.    Paul    St.,    Baltimore, 

21218. 
QUAY,  W.  Earl   (3) 

707  Hunting  PL,   Baltimore,  21229. 
RING,  Elinor  B.    (2) 

4404  Delmont  Ln.,   Kensington,  20795. 
SAFMAN,  Mrs.  Edith  M.   (2) 

11463    Lockwood   Dr.,    Apt.    204,    Silver    Spring, 

20904. 

SEE,  Charles  M.    (2) 

508  Forster  Ave.,  Cumberland,  21502. 

SEE,  Mrs.  Charles   (3) 

508  Forster  Ave.,  Cumberland,  21502. 

SEVIER,  John  B.   (2) 

449  E.  28th  St.,  Baltimore,  21211. 

TALKINGTON,  Robert  G.    (5) 

1809  McAulitfe  Dr.,  Rockville,  20351. 

TAYLOR,  Robert  L.   (1) 

206  Pine  Ave.,   Severna  Park,  21146. 
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VOLKE,  George  M.   (8) 

111  Ingleside  Ave.,  Catonsville,  21228. 
*WALKER,  Hulen  C.   (1) 

2  Orchard  V/ay,  S.,  Rockville,  20854. 
WHEELEHAN,  Mrs.  Fred   (1) 

1934  Swansea  Rd.,  Baltimore,  21214. 
WILLIAMS,  Russell  C.   (1) 

9415  Corsica  Dr.,  Bethesda,  20014. 
WISE,  Gerald  E.   (2) 

Leisure     World,      3508      Cheswick     Ct.,     Silver 

Spring,  20906. 
WOLFE,  Herbert  J.    (4) 

Supt.,   Maryland   School   f/t   Blind,   3501   Taylor 

Ave.,  Baltimore,  21236. 


MASSACHUSETTS    (52) 

*ALEVIZOS,  George   (6) 

571  Washington  St.,  Dorchester,  02122. 

ARSNOW,  George   (2) 

26  Louisburgh  St.,  Lawrence,  01843. 
BARCLAY,  Rev.  John   (2) 

95  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  02116. 
BARRES,  Norman   (2) 

95  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  02116. 
BELTZ,  Mrs.  Jeannette  H.   (3) 

306  Main  St.,  Rm.  218,  Worcester,  01608. 
BRENNER,  Dr.  Leon  O.    (2) 

1071      Commonwealth     Ave.,     Newton     Centre, 

02159. 
CARROLL,  Rev.  Thomas  J.   (1) 

Dir.,   Catholic   Guild   f/t   Blind,    770   Centre  St., 

Newton,  02158. 
CAULFIELD,  Dr.  Thomas  E. 

St.   Paul's  Rehab.  Center,  770  Centre  St.,  New- 
ton, 02158. 
CERRA,  Frank   (2) 

927  Washington  St.,  Boston,  02111. 
CONNOR,  Dr.  Gordon  B.   (1) 

Parkview    Apts.,    Apt.    639,    200    Sivanton    St., 

Winchester,  01890. 
DAVIS,  Carl  J.    (4) 

Perkins  School  f/t  Blind,  Watertown,  02172. 
DEENIHAN,  Mary   (2) 

95  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  02116. 
DOLAN,  William  S.   (9) 

27  Woodlawn  St.,  Boston,  02130. 
DUCHARME,  Walter   (2) 

927  Washington  St.,  Boston,  02111. 

EGAN,  John  P.    (3) 

52  Phillips  St.,  Watertown,  02172. 
EICHORN,  John    (2) 

Coor.,      Peripatology      Prog.,      Boston      College, 

Chestnut  Hill,  02167. 
FRIEDMAN,  Harry  J.   (5) 

175  N.  Beacon  St.,  Watertown,  02172. 

GABEL,  Arthur   (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Boston  Aid  t/t  Blind,  295  Hunting- 
ton Ave.,  Boston,  02115. 

GREENBERG,  Frank  S.   (2) 

927  Washington  St.,  Boston,  02111. 

HARTL,  Dr.  Emil    (2) 

79  Shawmut  Ave.,  Boston,  02116. 

HEISLER,  William  T.   (1) 

Dir.,     Teacher     Training,     Perkins     School     f/t 
Blind,  175  N.  Beacon  St.,  Watertown,  02172. 

HELMS,  Henry   (2) 

95  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  02116. 

HESTER,  Mrs.  Gloria   (2) 

95  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  02116. 

HUNTER,  Julie   (2) 

927  Washington  St.,  Boston,  02111. 


lERARDI,  Francis  B.   (1) 
Cons.,    Natl.    Braille   Press, 
Boston,  02115. 


St.   Stephen   St.^ 


JACOBSON,  Mrs.  Dorothy  C.    (2) 

87  Woodlawn  Dr.,  Chestnut  Hill,  02167. 
tJOHNSON,  Philip  R.   (9) 

32  Ransom  Rd.,  Apt.  4,  Brighton,  02135. 
KELLEY,  Joseph  P.   (8) 

Bio-Dynamics,    Inc.,    207    Bent    St.,    Cambridge, 

02141. 
KENYON,  Eunice  L.   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Center   for    Blind    Children,    147    S. 

Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  02130. 
LAWRENCE,  Clifford  A.   (2) 

927  Washington  St.,  Boston,  02111. 
LINDER,  Marjory   (2) 

927  Washington  St.,  Boston,  02111. 
LOADMAN,  Jack  C.   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Mass.    Assn.    f/t   Adult    Blind,    120 

Boylston  St.,  Boston,  02116. 
tLORANTOS,  Mrs.  George  G.   (9) 

14  Hillcrest  Rd.,  Medfield,  02052. 
MacDONALD,  Hope  M.   (3) 

17  Harding  Ave.,  Braintree,  02184. 
MATAVA,  Marie  A.   (6) 

Mass.   Assn.   f/t  Adult  Blind,   120   Boylston   St., 

Boston,  02116. 
MUNGOVAN,  John  F.   (1) 

22  Martin  Rd.,  Milton,  02186. 
REICHERT,  Abraham   (2) 

927  Washington  St.,  Boston,  02111. 
REID,  J.  William   (2) 

927  Washington  St.,  Boston,  02111. 
REMER,  Robert  S.   (8) 

Dole    Publishing    Co.,    610    Massachusetts    Ave., 

Cambridge,  02139. 
SCHERFF,  William  A.  (1) 

88  St.  Stephen  St.,  Boston,  02115. 
SEARS,  Mrs.  Ruth  G.   (2) 

927  Washington  St.,  Boston,  02111. 
SILVER,  Frederick  A.   (9) 

62  Cresthill  Rd.,  Brighton,  02135. 
SMITH,  Benjamin  F.   (4) 

Prin.,  Perkins  School  f/t  Blind,  175  N.  Beacon 

St.,  Watertown,  02172. 
SMITH,  Donald  (2) 

927  Washington  St.,  Boston,  02111. 
SMITH,  W.  Robert   (9) 

Peripatology    Dept.,    Boston    College,    Chestnut 

Hill,  02167. 
STORROW,  Mary  G.   (4) 

Tupola  Ln.,  Mattapoisett,  02739. 
TOWNSEND,  Virginia   (6) 

50  Lakewood  Rd.,  Newton  Highlands,  02161. 
TRELEASE,  George  T.   (2) 

116  Powell  St.,  Springfield,  01118. 
VALK,  James  M.   (3) 

Mass    Assn.  f/t  Blind,  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 

02116. 
WALKOWIAK,  William  R.   (9) 

36  Paul  St.,  Watertown,  02172. 
WATERFIELD,   Peter   (9) 

130  Brigham  Hill  Rd.,  N.  Grafton,  01519. 
WATERHOUSE,  Dr.  Edward  J.   (4) 

Perkins    School    f/t   Blind,    175    N.    Becaon    St., 

Watertown,  02172. 


MICHIGAN   (34) 

AUZENNE,  George  (9) 

E.  336  Owen  Hall,  Mich.  St.  Univ.,  E.  Lansing, 

48823. 
BIESECKER,  Dorothy  R.   (3) 

924  Houghton,  Saginaw,  48605. 
BLASCH,  Bruce  B.   (9) 

3314  W.  Main,  Rm.  201,  Kalamazoo,  49007. 
BLASCH,  Donald   (1) 

Dir.,    Center    for    Orientation    &    Mobility,    W. 

Mich.  Univ.,  Kalamazoo,  49001. 
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'BLESSING,  R.  H.    (2) 

418  Chapin  Ln.,  Beiiisen  Springs,  49103. 
CAIN,  Lorna   (4 1 

2019  Chevy  Chase,  Kalamazoo,  49001. 
CLOUGH,   Roland  H.   (8) 

1121  W.  Canfield,  Apt.  1676,  Detroit,  48201. 
COOK,  Carl   (2) 

1018  W.  Ionia  St.,  Lansing,  48915. 
CRAWFORD,  Frances    (3) 

W.  Mich.  Univ.,  Kalamazoo,  49001. 
DE  ANGELIS,  Gerard  J.   (2) 

Metropolitan   Soc.   f/t   Blind,    1401    Ash   St.,   De- 
troit, 48209. 
FITTING,  Edward  A.   (2( 

Supv.,  Div.   of  Services  f/t  Blind,   Dept.  of  Soc. 

Welfare,  Lewis  Cass  Bldg.,  Lansing,  48913. 
HORTON,  Clarence   (2) 

907  Chicago  Ave.,  Lansing,  48915. 
JACKSON,   Sheilah  V.   (2) 

308  E.  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  48202. 
KAARLELA,  Ruth   (3) 

Asst.     Prof.,     Blind     Rehab.     Dept.,     W.     Mich. 

Univ.,  Kalamazoo,  49001. 
KIRK,  Edith   (li 

Braille  &  Sight  Saving  Classes,  Dept.  of  Educ, 

5057  Woodward,  Detroit,  48202. 

KNOWLES,  Paul   (1) 

Leader    Dogs    f/t    Blind,     5048    Treadwell    Rd.. 

Wayne  48184. 
LA  DUKE,  Robert  O.    (9) 

3807  Huron,  Kalamazoo,  49001. 
McMILLEN,  Carolyn  J.   (5) 

Mich.     St.     Univ.,     Library     Serials     Dept.,     E. 

Lansing,  48823. 
McWETHY,  Mrs.  Betty   (1) 

3522  Esther  St.,  Flint,  48505. 
McWETHY,  Dean  W.   (2) 

3522   Esther  St.,  Flint,   48505. 
MALLINSON,  Dr.  George  G.   (8) 

Dean,  School  of  Grad.  Studies,  W.  Mich.  Univ., 

Kalamazoo,  49001. 
MARIS,   Jennette   (4) 

10  Gordon  Blvd.,  Battle  Creek,  49017. 
POCKLINGTON,  Harold  L.    (1) 

E.xec.    Dir.,    Leader    Dogs    f/t    Blind,     1039    S. 

Rochester  Rd.,  Rochester,  40063. 
ROSE,  Mrs.  Edward   (3) 

Dir.,     Assn.     f/t     Blind     &     Sight     Consv.,     934 

Cherry  St.,  S.E.,  Grand  Rapids,  49506. 
SCOTT,  John  Eugene  (2) 

Gen.   Mgr.,    Mich.    Blind   Sales   &   Industries,   77 

Victor  Ave.,  Detroit,  48203. 
SEELYE,  Wilma  Irene   (2) 

23577  McAllister,  Southfield,  48075. 
SLADEK,  Virginia   (2) 

3031  S.  Washington,  Apt.  D-9,  Lansing,  48910. 
STERN,  Mrs.  Mildred   (6) 

1401   Ash  St.,  Detroit,  48208. 
THUME,  Lee   (8) 

8136  Appoline,  Detroit,  48228. 
THUME,  Lyle   (3) 

8136  Appoline,  Detroit,  48228. 
*UPSHAW,  McAllister  C.    (1) 

Dir.,   Metro.   Soc.   f/t   Blind,    1401    Ash  St.,   De- 
troit, 48208. 
WEESSIES,  Marvin  J.   (9) 

3841  Hazlewood,  S.W.,  Wyoming,  49509. 
WIDERBERG,  Lloyd  C.   (9) 

6842  Welbury  Ave.,  Portage,  49081. 
WISNER,  Robert  H.   (1) 

Supt.,  Mich.  Industries  f/t  Blind,  924  Houghton 

St.,  Saginaw,  48605. 


MINNESOTA   (20) 


BONOFF,  Mrs.  Joseph   (1) 

19  S.  First,  Minneapolis,  55416. 


BULLEIGH,  Clophos  F.    (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  St.  Paul  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  208  W.  6th 

St.,  St.  Paul,  55102. 
ELIASON,  Allen    (2) 

722  6th  Ave..  N.,  St.  Cloud,  56301. 
ERICKSON,  Margaret  E.   (2) 

1034  W.  Larpenteur  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  55113. 
JOHNSON,  Frank  R.   (1) 

6344  Wentworth  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  55423. 
JUDD,  James  R.   (2) 

2141  Sherwood  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  55119. 
KIMBALL,  Robert  A.    (9) 

5617  Adair  Ave.,  N.,  Minneapolis,  55429. 
•■NAZARENUS,   Oliver   (3) 

Rt.  1,  Wilton,  56687. 
NIEDERLOH,  William   (2) 

4610  Colorado  Ave.,  N.,  Minneapolis,  55422. 
O'KEEFE,  James   (1) 

1516  Brook,  S.E.,  Minneapolis,  55414. 
OLSON,  Mildred  H.    (4) 

4045  Lyndale  Ave.,  N.,  Minneapolis,  55412. 
PISTEL,  Robert  J.   (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Duluth  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,  16  W. 

1st  St.,  Duluth,  55802. 
POTTER,   C.  Stanley   (1) 

Route  5,  Stillwater,  55082. 
iQUICK,  James  R.   (3) 

3933  18th  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis,  55407. 
ROLLAND,  Ralph   (2) 

Supv.,     Bus.     Enterprises     Services     f/t     Blind, 

Centennial  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  55101. 
SATERBAK,  Melvin  E.   (1) 

1936  Lyndale  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis,  55403. 
SMITH,  J.  Werner   (2) 

Centennial  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  55101. 
TURULA,  Helene   (4) 

1653  E.  Montana,  St.  Paul,  55106. 
VIRGIN,  Marion  Ernest   (2) 

1927  Selby  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  55104. 
WORRALL,  Ralph  E.    (2) 

623  E.   Orange,  St.   Paul,  55101. 


MISSISSIPPI   (6) 

*DUNN,  Ambrose   (6) 

136  Princeton  St.,  Jackson,  39203. 
JONES,  Eddie  B.    (2) 

P.   O.  Box  4321,  Jackson,  39216. 
JORDAN,  Dan  C.    (2) 

P.   O.  Box  503,  Louisville,  39339. 
LANE,  Robert  H.   (2) 

Counselor,   Rehab.    Serv.    f/t   Blind,    106   Water 

Bldg.,  Columbus.  39701. 
OWENS,  Mrs.   Mae  H.    (2) 

P.  O.   Box   149,  Pontotoc,  38863. 
SPIGNER,  Bill   (8) 

Rt.  1,  Box  114,  Marietta,  38856. 


MISSOURI    (31) 

ALBEE.  Wilmer   (2  I 

6426  Bancroft,   St.  Louis,  63109. 
*ALLEN.  Mrs.  Charlyn    (3) 

301  Mt.  Vernon.  Springfield,   65806. 
iBESSONNY,  Deborah    (9) 

818  S.  Euclid,  St.  Louis.  63110. 
*BUSCH,  Marie  A.   (31 

802  E.  High  St.,  Jefferson  City,  €5101. 
CANNON,  Helen   (5) 

Librn.,   Wolfner   Br.   Library.   St.    Louis    Publi 

Library,  3844  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  63108. 
DREWS,   Robert  C,  M.D.   (1) 

211  N.  Meramec,  Clayton,  63105. 
EVANS,  Juanita  C.    (2) 

8278  Cadillac  Ln.,  St.  Louis,  63134. 
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FOWLER,  Mrs.  Emerine   (2) 

Div.   of  Welfare,   St.   Off.   Bldg..  Jefferson   City, 

65101. 
FREEMAN,  Charles   (9) 

16308  E.  31st  St.,  Independence,  64050. 
HAPEMAN,  Lawrence  B.   (9) 

9022  Laclede  Sta.  Rd.,  St.  Louis,  63123. 
HARSHBARGER,  V.  S.   (1) 

Dir.,    Bur.    f/t   Blind,    St.    Off.    Bldg.,   Jefferson 

City,  65101. 
HENNERICH,  Paul  A.   (1) 

2315-21  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  63103. 
LEIGHNINGER,  Robert  D.,  Sr.   (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  St.  Louis  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  Rm.   1607, 

3615  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  63108. 
LEINDECKER,  A.  R.   (2) 

9258  Bataun  Dr.,  St.  Louis,  63134. 
O'DONNELL,  Thomas  J.   (3) 

4140  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  63108. 
PREUSS,  Bernard  F.    (2) 

Bur.    f/t    Blind,    St.    Off.    Bldg.,    Jefferson    City, 

65101. 
PURPURA,  Mrs.  Helen   (2) 

Mo.    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    St.    Off.    Bldg.,    Jefferson 

City,  65101. 
RAITHEL,  John  B.    (2) 

7142  Leona  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  63116. 
RIEMAN,  Edward  A.   (2) 

1244  Colorado  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  64127. 
RUENZI,  Adeline  A.   (1) 

Pres.,    Service   Club    f/t    Blind,    4312    Olive    St., 

St.  Louis,  63108. 
-SEVERSON,  Alfred  L.    (1) 

Sunnen    Products,    7910    Manchester    Ave.,    St. 

Louis,  63143. 
SPEAK,  Nelle   (3) 

2008  Empire  Ave.,  Joplin,  64803. 
STANFORD,  L.  S.   (3) 

300  Tanglewood  Dr.,  St.  Louis,  63124. 
STAUSING,  Robert  M.    (2) 

4131  Castleman,  St.  Louis,  63110. 
STEPHENS,  Mrs.  Arline  M.   (9) 

33  Chestnut  Hill  Ln.,  Webster  Groves,  63119. 
STERLING,  Dr.  Theodor   (1) 

Dept.   of  Computer   Science,  Washington   Univ., 

Sindell  &  Forsythe  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  63130. 
THRELKELD,  Doris  L.   (2) 

10032  Sakura  Dr.,  St.  Louis,   63128. 
TOLLE,  Dora  Isabelle  (3) 

Mo.    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    436    S.    Kensington    St., 

Kansas  City,  64124. 
VANDERSCHMIDT,  Gretchen   (4) 

Dir.,    Miss    Vanderschmidt's    Secretarial    School, 

3615  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  63108. 
WHEELER,  Paul  C,  M.D.   (2) 

Section   of  Phys.   Med.   &   Rehab.,  Univ.   of  Mo. 

Med.  Cti'.,  Columbia,  65201. 
WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Grace  S.   (3) 

2008  Empire  Ave.,  Joplin,  64803. 


NEBRASKA   (11) 

BROWN,  Dorothy  R.   (2) 

5240  Ames,  Apt.  8,  Omaha,  68104. 

CLARK,  Marion  E.   (1) 

2955  Ryons,  Lincoln,  68502. 

*CROSS,  C.  G.    (5) 

Mgr.,    Christian    Record    Braille    Fdn.,    4444    S. 
52nd  St.,  Lincoln,  68516. 

*CROSS,  Mrs.  Jessie   (5) 

Christian  Record  Braille  Fdn.,  4444  S.  52nd  St., 
Lincoln,  68516. 

*DUFFIELD,  Dean  C.   (5) 

Treas.,   Christian    Record   Braille   Fdn.,   4444    S. 
52nd  St..  Lincoln,  68516. 


GIBSON,  R.  A.   (5) 

Editor,    Christian   Record   Braille   Fdn.,    4444    S. 

52nd  St.,  Lincoln,  68516. 
LEGAARD,  Jeffrey  P.   (9) 

Box  1149,  Nebraska  City,  68410. 
LORENZEN,  Lorenz   (1) 

1310  Lancaster  Ln.,  Lincoln,  68505. 
SMITH,  John  S.    (3) 

1127  S.  22nd  St.,  Lincoln,  68502. 
*WILSON,  G.  C.   (1) 

Dir.  of  Field  Services,  Christian  Record  Braille 

Fdn.,  4444  S.  52nd  St.,  Lincoln,  68516. 
YANK,  Mrs.  Berit  (3) 

6795  Lafayette,  Omaha,  68132. 


NEVADA   (1) 

HOPKINS,  Kenneth  N.   (2) 

701  W.  Telegraph,  Apt.  2,  Carson  City,  89701. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE    (5) 

CAMP,  Carl   (1) 

5  Pitman  St.,  Concord,  03301. 
CHAMBERLIN,  Alice   (3) 

P.  O.  Box  306,  Newport,  03773. 
LOGUIDICE,  Donald  D.   (9) 

N.  H.   Assn.   f/t  Blind,   60   School  St.,   Concord, 

03303. 
PATTON,  William  E.    (3) 

N.   H.   Assn.   f/t  Blind,   60  School  St.,   Concord, 

03303. 
STICKLER,  Mr.  Gale  N.   (3) 

N.  H.   Assn.  f/t  Blind,   60  School  St.,   Concord, 

03303. 


NEW  JERSEY   (35) 

ARENAS,  Ramon   (9) 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  07960. 
BOEKE,  Daniel   (9) 

R.  D.  2,  Dover,  07801. 
CAREY,  James   (1) 

245  Library  PI.,  Princeton,  08540. 
CLARK,  Mrs.  Alexander  B.    (5) 

Cliff  Trail,  Fayson  Lakes,  Butler,  07405. 
COMPTON,  Jo  Lee   (3) 

Tricom    Apts.,    A7,     60    Elm    St.,    Morristown, 

07960. 
DEBETAZ,  William  G.   (9) 

The    Seeing    Eye,    Inc.,    Box    375,    Morristown, 

07960. 
DELLETT,  Izetta   (3) 

Nevada  Apts.,   228   S.   Seaside  Ave.,   Apt.   B-10. 

Atlantic  City,  08401. 
DICKINSON,  Mrs.  Frances   (3) 

595  W.  Main  St.,  Rockaway,  07866. 
GROMANN,  Mrs.  Helen  M.   (3) 

N.    J.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    1100    Raymond    Blvd., 

Newark,  07102. 
GROMANN,  John   (2) 

371  St.  Cloud  Ave.,  West  Orange,  07052. 
HEIN,  William  H.    (2) 

57A  South  St.,  Jersey  City,  07307. 
HUTCHINSON,  E.  L.   (1) 

29  Hill  St.,  Morristown,  07960. 
HYNES,  Mrs.  Katherine  N.   (2) 

18  Irving  St.,  E.  Orange,  07050. 
JACQUIN,  Dean    (8) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  W.  Caldwell,  07007. 
JANSSEN,  Maria  E.   (8) 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  07960. 
KASHMANIAN,  Vahram   (2) 

69  Watchung  Ave.,  Chatham,  07928. 
KOHN,  Joseph   (1) 

25  Princeton  Rd.,  Cranford,  07016. 
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KRAJCZAR,  Ferenc   (9) 

148  Western  Ave.,  Morristown,  07960. 

KROKUS,  Richard  J.    (9) 

Asst.    Supv.,    The    Seeing    Eye,    Inc.,    Box    375, 

Morrislown,  07960. 
McGUINNESS,  Rev.  Richard  M.   (1) 

Dir.,    Center    f/t    Blind,    Mt.    Carmel    Guild,    99 

Central  Ave.,  Newark,  07102. 
MEYER,  George  F.    (1) 

R.  D.  1,  Box  192,  Lafayette,  07898. 
MYROSE,  Edward  Dep   (9) 

Supv.,    Training    Div.,    The    Seeing    Eye,    Inc., 

Box  375,  Morristown,  07960. 
OATHOUT,  Edwin  F.   (9) 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  07960. 
PURSLEY,  Paula  A.   (1) 

The    Seeing    Eye,    Inc.,    Box    375,    Morristown, 

07960. 
REID,  Bruce  A.   (1) 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  07960. 

ROSE  IMEIDA,  Sister   (1) 

St.  Joseph's  School  f/t  Blind,  253  Baldwin  Ave., 

Jersey  City,  07306. 
*SHAHEEN,  Mrs.  Annie  B.   (3) 

453  Main  St.,  Fort  Lee,  07024. 
SIMMONS,  Laura  S.    (8) 

720  Walnut  St.,  Roselle,  07203. 
STRANAHAN,   Vivian   (2) 

7  Glennon  PI.,  W.  Orange,  07052. 

TAYLOR,  Roger  J.   (9) 

9  Pitman  PL,  Mt.  Tabor. 
TRUPIN,   Philip   (1) 

42  Conklin  Ave.,  Newark,  07112. 
WEAGLEY,  John  L.    (9) 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  07960. 
WERNTZ,  Jr.,  George  (1) 

Exec.    Vice-Pres.,    The    Seeing    Eye,    Inc.,    Box 

375,  Morristown,  07960. 
WHITSTOCK,  Robert  H.   (9) 

Vice-Pres.,     The    Seeing    Eye,     Inc.,     Box     375, 

Morristown,   07960. 
WIMLEY,  Helen   (2) 

1830  Maple  Ave.,  Haddon  Heights,  08034. 


NEW  MEXICO    (3) 

BRUCE,  Harold  W.   (2) 

3040  Mackland  Ave.,  N.E.,  Albuquerque,  87106. 
HEBBELN,  H.  L.    (1) 

Supv.,   Div.  of  Sei-vices   f/t  Blind,   408   Galisteo, 

Santa  Fe,  87501. 
SHOESMITH,  Mark   (1) 

1324  Alaska  Ave.,  Alamogordo,  88310. 


NEW  YORK   (167) 

ALBRECHT,  Josephine  J.   (1) 

40  E.  89th  St.,  New  York,  10028. 
ASHFORTH.  H.  Adams   (1) 

Pres.,   Albert  B.  Ashforth,  Inc.,  12  E.  44th  St., 

New   York,  10017. 
BACH,  Walter  A.    (6) 

71-14  69th  PL,  Glendale,  11227. 
BARNETT,  M.  Robert   (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Amer.   Fdn.   f/t   Blind,    15   W.   16th 

St.,  New  York,   10011. 
BARRETT,  Walter  (2) 

34-35  76th  St.,  Jackson  Hgts.,  11372. 
*BELLANDER,  Eric   (1) 

Lions     Industries     f/t    Blind,     P.     O.     Box     64, 

Canandaigua,   14424. 
BETTICA,  Louis  J.    (2) 

Dir.,    Services    f/t    Deaf-Blind,    Ind.    Home    f/t 

Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  11201. 
BIRD,  Edmund   (3) 

2781  Pond  PL,  Bronx,  10458. 


BLANK,  Robert  H.,  M.D.   (2) 

10  Old  Mamaroneck  Rd.,  White  Plains,  10605. 

BOULTER,  Eric  T.    (1) 

22  W.  17th  St.,  New  York,  10011. 

BRADY,  Maj.  John  F.   (1) 

Ind.  Home  f/t  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brook- 
lyn,  11201. 

BREUEL,  J.  W.    (1) 

15  W.   16th  St.,  New  York,  10011. 

BROWN,  Herbert  R.   (2) 

61  Upper  Louden  Rd.,  Loudonville,  12211. 

BUCKLEY,  Mrs.  Helen   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,     Glen     Falls     Assn.     f/t    Blind,     65 
Ridge  St.,  Glen  Falls,  12801. 

BYFIELD,   John 
371  Jericho  Tpk.,  Smithtown,  L.  I.,  11787. 

CAMPBELL,  Peter  Francis   (9) 

Granite   Spgs.    Rd.,   Box   B-2147,   RFD   2,   York- 
town  Heights,   10598. 

CLARK,  Mrs.  Eva  E.   (3) 

Supv.,    Home    Teaching    Div.,    N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t 
Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  10022. 

CLOCK,  A.  D.,  ACSW    (1) 

Adm.,  Cattaraugus  Co.  Assn.  for  Aid  t/t  Blind, 
Inc.,  116  N.  Barry  St.,  Clean,  14760. 

CLUTE,  Gladys  G.   (1) 

Elmira  Assn.   f/t   Blind,    719   Lake   St.,   Elmira, 

14901. 
COLLINGWOOD,  Huesten   (1) 

Natl.     Accreditation     Council,     84     Fifth     Ave., 

Suite  501,  New  York,  10011. 
COOK,  Mary  Helen   (8) 

1072  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn,   11216. 
COPELAND,  Arthur  E.   (1) 

Ind.     Home    f/t     Blind,     Cold     Spring    Harbor, 

11746. 
CRAWFORD,  Donald  R.    (3) 

100  Charing  Cross,  Lynbrook,  11563. 

DANDO,  Harold  E.    (1) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Co.     Blind,     Inc.,     108     Elm     St., 

Yonkers,   10701. 
DeJOHN,  Dominick   (1) 

1072  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn,  11216. 

DINSMORE,  Annette  B.    (1) 

15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  10011. 
DOBKIN,  Abraham   (8) 

808  West  End  Ave.,  New  York,  10025. 
DONATELLI,  Loretta  A.   (4) 

378  Northwood  Dr.,  Buffalo,  14223. 

DOVER,  Frances  T.   (1) 

Asst.    Adm.   Dir.,   Jewish   Guild   f/t  Blind,    1880 

Broadway,  New  York,  10023. 
DUDLEY,  Thora  Louise   (3) 

3728  Paulding  Ave.,  Apt.  2F,  Bronx,  10469. 
EHRLICH,  David  R.    (2) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t   Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,   New 

York,   10022. 
ELK,  Mrs.  Hedda   (3) 

128-23  235th  St.,  Rosedale,  11422. 

FELD,  Milton   (2) 

5410  Netherland  Ave.,  Bronx,   10471. 
FERRANTE,  Nicholas   (3) 

Supv.,    Home   Teaching    Div.,    N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t 

Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  10022. 
FERRARA,  John   (2) 

4120  49th  St.,  Sunnyside,  11104. 
FIORITO,  Eunice   (3) 

33D  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York,  10016. 
FREEDMAN,  Saul   (2) 

82-07   Utopia   Pkwy.,   Jamaica   Estates,    Queens, 

11432. 

FREID,  Dr.  Jacob   (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Jewish  Braille  Inst,  of  Amer.,  48  E. 
74th  St.,  New  York,  10021. 

FRIEDENSOHN,  Oscar   (1) 

Dir.,  N.  Y.  St.  Comm.  f/t  Blind,  15  Park  Row, 
New  York,  10038. 
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GALLAGHER,  William  F.    (2) 

The    Pavilion.    510    E.    77th    St.,    Apt.    212,    New 

York,   10021. 
GENERETTE,  William  L.    (3) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New 

York,   10022. 
GERARD,  Sister  Jean,   O.P.    (4) 

221st  St.  &  Paulding  Ave.,  Bronx,  10469. 
GILLERAN,  Thomas  P.   (1) 

Ind.  Home  f/t  Blind,  .57  Willoughbv  St.,  Brook- 
lyn,  11201. 
GILLIGAN,  M.  Veronica   (9) 

106  Linwell  Terr.,  Syracuse,   13208. 
GILMARTIN,  Thomas   (3) 

Supv.,    Home    Teach    &    Trg.,    N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t 

Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  10022. 
GILPIN,  Joy   (3) 

37-11  84th  St.,  Jackson  Heights,  11372. 
GLUCK.  Samuel    (2) 

1630  Macombs  Rd.,  Bronx,  10453. 

GOEHRIG,  J.  C.    (1) 

Gen.    Mgr.,    Industries    f/t    Blind    of   N.    Y.    St., 

114  Old  Country  Rd.,  Mineola,   11501. 
*GOLDENSTEIN,  Howard   (1) 

1  W.  37th  St.,  New  York,   10018. 
GOODPASTURE,   R.   C.    (T) 

Natl.   Industries  f/t  Blind,   1120  Ave.  o/t  Amer- 
icas, New  York,   10036. 
GORDON,  Mrs.  A.  R.   (1) 

Mgr.,      Children-Adolescent      Services,      N.      Y. 

Assn.    f/t    Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New    York, 

10022. 
GORE,  IIL  George   (4) 

211  W.  106th  St.,  Apt.  3-C,  New  York,  10025. 
GUERIN,  Mrs.  Mary  H.   (3) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    ft    Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New 

York,   10022. 
HALL,   Rev.   Martin  J.    (1) 

Catholic  Charities,  Spec.  Services,   849  Carmans 

Rd.,  Massapequa  Pk.,   11762. 
HANDEL,  Alexander  F.   (1) 

Natl.  Accreditation  Council,  84  Fifth  Ave.,  New 

York,   10011. 
HARRISON,  Charlotte  C.   (5) 

N.   Y.    Public   Library,    Br.   f/t   Blind,    166   Ave. 

o/t  Americas,  New  York,   10013. 
HARTHER,  Charles  T.,  Ill   (3) 

920  Pelhamdale  Ave.,   Pelham,   10803. 
HAYES,  Adelaide   (1) 

864  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,   14209. 
*HELD,   Marian    (1) 

Dir.,    Dept.    Direct    Services,    N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t 

Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  10022. 
HELLINGER,  George  O.    (8) 

10  Boxwood  Ln.,  Lawrence,   11559. 
HICKOX,  Charles  V.    (2) 

52   Vanderbilt  Ave.,   1204,  New  York,   10017. 
HOOD.  Clare  M.    (2) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,   New 

York,   10022. 
JOBSON,  Marian    (9) 

VP    &    Pub.    Relations    Counselor,    The    Seeing 

Eye,     Inc.,     9     Rockefeller     Plaza,     New     York, 

10020. 
JOHNSON,  William  T.    (1) 

Dir.,    Catholic    Guild    f/t    Blind,    191    Joralemon 

St.,   Brooklyn,   11201. 

JOHNSTON,   Ronald  I.    (2) 

1    Washington    Sq.    Village,    Apt.    U3-A,    Wash- 
ington Square,  New  York,   10012. 

JOHNSTON,   Ruth  M.  H.   ^3) 

Catholic   Center   f/t   Blind,   22   E.   71st   St.,   New 
York,   10021. 

*JONES.  Charles  P.    (31 

246  Linden  St.,  Schenectady,   12304. 

KARMEL,  Morris    (I) 

2315  Stearns  St.,   Bronx,   10462. 


KARTARVISH,   Rev.  John  G.    (1) 

Asso.     Dir.,      Catholic     Guild     f/t     Blind,     191 

Joraelmon  St.,  Brooklyn,  11201. 
KAUTH,  Donald  Z.   (1) 

101   Park  Ave.,  New  York,  10017. 
KEANE,  George  E.    (1) 

Ind.  Home  f/t  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, 11201. 
KELLER,  Arthur  S.   (1) 

15  W.  12th  St.,  New  York,  10011. 
KELLY,  Enid   (2) 

Middle  Hollow  Rd.,  Huntington,   11743. 
KEMPTER,  Richard   (6) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,   New 

York,   10022. 
KLEIN,  Leon   (2) 

2818  W.  8th  St.,  Brooklyn,  11224. 
KLEINMAN,  Morton  M.   (2) 

7602   170th  St.,  Flushing,  11366. 
KNEBEL.  Janet  D.   (6) 

67  Woolsey  St.,  Huntington,  11743. 
KOEHLER,   Charles  P.   (8) 

1891  Stockholm  St.,  Brooklyn,  11237. 
*KREBS,  Bernard  M.    (5) 

124  E.  176th  St.,  New  York,   10453. 
KRUK.  John  S.   (1) 

11  Wordfield  Dr.,  Katonah,  10536. 
KURR,  Ralph  J.   (2) 

208  Carlton  Rd.,  Syracuse,  13207. 
LEHMAN,  Herbert   (8) 

1709  Harvard  Ave.,  Merrick,  11566. 
LIECHTY.  Howard  M.    (5) 

General  Delivery,  Penn  Yan,  14527. 
LOCK,  Geoffrey  A.   (9) 

625     Granite     Springs     Rd.,     Yorktown     Hgts., 

10598. 
McBRIDE,  Helen  C.   (1) 

Exec.   Dii-.,   Central    Assn.   f/t   Blind,   301   Court 

St.,  Utica,  13502. 
McCANN,  Edmund  E.   (2) 

301  Washington  Ave.,  Albany,  12203. 
McCRACKEN,  William   (9) 

Wood  St.,  Mahopac,  10541. 
McDONOUGH,  Virginia   (3) 

5430  Netherland  Ave.,  Riverdale,   10471. 
McKAY,  Evelyn  C.   (7) 

112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York,  10003. 
MALE,  Vincent   (9) 

176  Pearl  St.,  Westbury,  11590. 
MANDEL,  Jack   (4) 

1010  Sherman  Ave.,   Bronx,   10456. 
MARK,  Lillian  P.   (8) 

258  W.  22nd  St.,  Apt.  4G,  New  York,  10011. 
MILLS,  Loretta   (9) 

9233  Main  St.,  Clarence,  14031. 
MINK,  Rose   (2) 

6  W.  77th  St.,  New  York,  10024. 
MONTANUS,  Rev.  Ralph   (5) 

Pres.,    Gospel    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box    IS, 

College  Point,  11356. 
*MORRISON,  Alba  Marie   (1) 

96  Fifth  Ave.,  Apt.  4J,  New  York,  10011. 

MOSELEY,  Jr.,  Frederick  S.   (1) 

Pres.,   N.  Y.    Assn.    f/t   Blind,    111   E.    59th   St., 

New  York,  10022. 
MOUSSELET,  Vivian   (8> 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t   Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    Now 

York,   10022. 

MUNDY,  Gerald   (9) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,   New 
York,   10022. 

MURPHY,  Eugene  F.   (9) 

252  7th  Ave.,  New  York,  10001. 

NOLAN,  Mrs.  Grace   (1) 

Exec.     Secy.,     Catholic     Guild    f/t    Blind,     1313 
Main  St.,  Buffalo,   14209. 
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OLSEN,  Carl  E.    (1) 

3620  Northern  Blvd.,  Long  Island  City,  11101. 
*OLSEN,  Maurice  D.    (4) 

Good.,    Instr.    Mat.    Ctr.,    N.    Y.    St.    Dept.    of 

Educ,  Albany,  12224. 
PALUSEO,  Marie   (1) 

%    The   Catholic    Guild    f/t    Blind,    272    Merrick 

Rd.,  Lynbrook,  11563. 
PARKER,  David   (6) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New 

York,   10022. 
PATTERSON,  John  P.   (1) 

517  Traverse  Blvd.,   Buffalo,   14223. 
PEDDY,  Lester   (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Brooklyn    Bur.    of    Soc.    Services    & 

Children's  Aid  Soc,  285  Schemerhorn  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, 11217. 
PETERSEN,  Roger  Dudley   (4) 

Psychology    Dept.,    Morrill   Hall,    Cornell   Univ.. 

Ithaca,   14850. 
PICKMAN,  William  A.    (2) 

155  Henry  St.,  Brooklyn,   11201. 
PIKE.  Joseph  W.   (1) 

301  Washington  Ave.,  Albany,   12203. 
POLLACK,  Mrs.  Sidney   (1) 

Adm.  Dir.,  Jewish  Guild  f/t  Blind,  1880  Broad- 
way, New  York,   10023. 
POSSENTINI,  John  P.    (1) 

685  E.  226th  St.,  Bronx,   10466. 
PRAUSE,   Robert   (2) 

220  W.  71st  St.,  New  York,  10023. 
PRINCE,  Mrs.  Evelyn   C.    (3) 

20  Cliff  St.,  Staten  Island,  10305. 
RANGE,  M.  Conrad,  Jr.,    (2) 

8  Ramondo  Ln.,  Smithtown,  11787. 
RANSLEY,  Rexford  A.    (2) 

421   Ridge  Rd.,  W.,  Ontario  Center,   14520. 
RECKER,  Dr.  Dale  C.    (4) 

Amer.    Bible   Soc,    1865    Broadway,    New   York, 

10023. 
REISER,  Neil   (1) 

Dir.,  Dept.  Pub.  Support,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t  Blind, 

111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  10022. 
*RICHTERMAN,  Harold   (2) 

42  Cambria  Rd.,  Syosset,   11791. 
ROBERTS,  Harold  G.   (2) 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New 

York,   10011. 
RODGERS,  Carl  T.    (1) 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New 

York,   10011. 
ROMANO,  Frank   (2) 

1   Elton  St.,  Brooklyn,   11208. 
ROOT,  Mrs.  Feme  K.   (4) 

Dir.,    Prog.   Development   Div.,   Amer.    Fdn.    f/t 

Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  10011. 
ROSE,  Dorothy   (1) 

Adm.  Supv.,  Children-Adolescent  Services,  N.  Y. 

Assn.    f/t    Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New    York, 

10022. 
ROSENBLUM,  Milton   (1) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Syracuse    Assn.     of    Workers     f/t 

Blind,  425  James  St.,  Syracuse,  13203. 
RYDER,  James  E.    (1) 

Assn.  f/t  Blind  of  Rochester,  Inc.,   439  Monroe 

Ave.,  Rochester,   14607. 
*SACHS,  Dr.  H.  J.   (1) 

Pres.,    Guide   Dog   Fdn.    f/t   Blind,   Inc.,    109-19 

72nd  Ave.,  Forest  Hills,  11375. 
SALMON,  Mrs.  Lilyan  W.   (1) 

215  Adams  St.,  3-G,  Brooklyn,  11201. 

*SALMON,  Peter  J.    (1) 

215  Adams  St.,  Apt.  3-G,  Brooklyn,  11201. 

SAMUELS,  Alex   (1) 

148-25  89th  Ave.,  Jamaica,   11435. 

SANBORN,  Leland  C.   (4) 

N.  Y.  St.  School  f/t  Blind,  Batavia,   14020. 


SAUERLAND,  Paul   (3) 

Catholic     Charities     Spec.     Services     Div.,     849 

Carmans  Rd.,  Massapequa  Pk.,   11762. 
SCHAROFF,  Virginia   (5) 

Ind.   Home  f/t  Blind,   329   Hempstead  Tpk.,  W. 

Hempstead,   11552. 
SCHERER,  Helen    (6) 

19  W.   16th  St.,  New  York,  10011. 
SCHILLER,  Mrs.  Vera  H.   (3) 

75  Noble  St.,  Lynbrook,   11563. 
SCHLEIN,  Morton   (6) 

340  Haven  Ave.,  New  York,  10033. 
■SELIS,  Irving  M.   (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,  The  Associated   Blind,    147   W.   23rd 

St.,  New  York,  10011. 
*SELIS,  Mrs.  Irving   (3) 

Dir.    of    Soc.    Services,    The    Associated    Blind, 

147  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York,   10011. 
SHAHEEN,  Ernest  G.    (5) 

Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Co.,  20  W.   17th  St., 

New  York,   10011. 
SHANTZER,  Joel   (2) 

507  Liden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn,  11203. 
SHELDON,   Charles  I.    (4) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Natl.     Accreditation     Council,     84 

5th  Ave.,  Rm.  501,  New  York,  10011. 
SHELTON,  Rudolph   (6) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New 

York,  10022. 
SKLAR,  Mrs.  Cecile  F.   (1) 

636  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Apt.   151,  Brooklyn,  11203. 
SMITH,  Dwight  C.'  (5) 

Gen.    Secy.,    John    Milton    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    475 

Riverside  Dr.,  New  York,   10027. 
SMITH,  Elizabeth  J.    (8) 

611  Bird  Ave.,  Buffalo,  14222. 
'SMITHDAS,  Robert   (2) 

365  Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,   11238. 
SPAINER,  John  J.    (2) 

38  Old  Hill  Ln..  Levittown,  11756. 
SPAR,  Harry  J.    (1) 

Asst.  Dir.,  Ind.  Home  f/t  Blind,  57  Willoughby 

St.,  Brooklyn,  11201. 
SPRAGUE,  Wesley  D.   (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,   N.  Y.   Assn.   f/t  Blind,    111   E.   59th 

St.,  New  York,   10022. 

STALEY,  Don    (1) 

Recording    f/t    Blind,     Inc.,    215    E.     58th    St., 
New  York,  10022. 

STARK.  Sidney   (2| 

610  W.  116th  St.,  New  York,   10027. 

*STRADELLA,  Charles  G.    (1) 
2  E.  61st  St.,  New  York,   10021. 

SUTCLIFFE,  Father  Harry  J.   (5) 
1155  E.  32nd  St.,  Brooklyn,  11210. 

SWEETLAND,  Betty  Anne   (7) 

10  Montague  Terr.,  Brooklyn,  11201. 

SWIFT,  Oliver  F.    (3) 

119  Main  St.,  E.,  Rochester,   14610. 

TAYLOR,  Charles  C.   (1) 

1271     California    Rd.,     Apt.    D-23,    Eastchester, 

10709. 

THOM,  Francis   (5) 

475  Riverside  Dr.,  Room  430,  New  York,  10027. 

VIENI,  Fred   (3) 

Ind.  Home  f/t  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, 11201. 

VOORHEES,  Arthur  L.    (2) 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New 
York,  10011. 

*WARD,  Mary  Ann   (4) 

419  W.  115th  St.,  New  York,  10025. 

WARTENBERG,  Stanley   (2) 

2652  E.   18th  St.,  Brooklyn,  10009. 
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WILLIAMS,  Chester   (1) 

Dir.,   Westchester   Lighthouse,   N.   Y.    Assn.   f/t 

Blind,    346     Mamaroneck    Ave.,    White    Plains, 

10605. 
*WILLIAMS,  Ruth  E.    (3) 

100  N.  Pine  Ave.,  Albany,  12202. 
WILSON,  Edouard  L.   (2) 

77  E.   12th  St.,  New  York,  10003. 
YOUNG,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Walter  W.   (4) 

70  W.  Sixth  St.,  Corning,  14830. 
ZINCK,  J.  F.   (1) 

Mg.    Dir.,     Blind    Work    Assn.,     18     Court    St., 

Binghamton,  13901. 
ZUBRYCKI,  Theodore   (9) 

Brimstone  Hollow  Rd.,  RD.  1,  Box  248,  Carmel, 

10512. 

NORTH  CAROLINA    (61) 

'ANDERTON,  Mrs.  Winonah  C.   (3) 

708  Washington  St.,  Roanoke  Rapids,  27870. 

BARNES,  Carroll  M.   (8) 
Box  33,  Butner,  27509. 

BEAUDIN,  Irene   (2) 

2402  Clark  Ave.,  Apt.  11,  Raleigh,  27607. 

BENFIELD,  Jack  M.    (2) 

604  Powell  Dr.,  Garner,  27529. 
BINGHAM,  Pamela  A.    (3) 

120  Colleton  Rd.,  Raleigh,  27610. 
BRANTLEY,  Roland  C.   (8) 

2807  Lyndon  Ave.,  Wilmington,  28401. 
BROADDUS,  R.  G.    (8) 

127  Longview  Lake  Dr.,  Raleigh,   27610. 
BROOKSHIRE,  Voris  G.    (8) 

P.  O.  Box  68,  Charlotte,  28201. 
GATES,  Judge  C.  C,  Jr.    (8) 

50/  Wildwood  Ln.,  Burlington,  27217. 
CATHEY,  Judge  Sam   (6) 

809  Jackson  Bldg.,  Asheville,  28801. 
CHALKER,  Alma   (3) 

514  Cross  St.,  Sanford,  27330. 
COX,  Sudie  D.    (2) 

P.  O.  Box  33,  Butner,  27509. 
CUTTING,  Helen   (2) 

Box  33,   Butner,  27509. 
DAVENPORT,  Mrs.  Florence   (3) 

1241/0  S.  5th  St.,  Wilmington,  28401. 
DAVIS,  Patricia  M.   (3) 

216  Eden  Terr.,  Winston  Salem,  27103. 

DE  MARCO,  Eleanor  L.   (8) 

1431  Iris  Dr.,  Apt.   1,  Charlotte,  2S205. 
DENNIS,  Walton,  Jr.   (2) 

4721  Mursee  St.,  Charlotte,  28213. 
DICKENS,  Mrs.  Kathryn   (3) 

6  Fifth  Ave.,  Thomasville.  27360. 
*EASON,  Ben   (2) 

118  Woodburn  Rd.,  Raleigh,  27605. 
*EASON,  Doris  H.   (3) 

118  Woodburn  Rd.,  Raleigh,  27605. 
GALLOWAY,  Grady  P.   (1) 

Rt.   3,  Box  616,  Raleigh,  27603. 
GREEN,  Britt  L.   (2) 

P.   O.   Box  2658,  Raleigh,  27602. 

HUBBARD,  F.  C.   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  668,  Lillington,  27546. 
HUDSON,  W.  W.   (1) 

3410  Dogwood  Dr.,  Greensboro,  27403. 
*JENNINGS,  Jr.,  L.  Earl   (2) 

2713   Peachtree  St.,  Raleigh,  27608. 

JOYCE,  William    (2) 

605  Guilford  Bldg.,  Greensboro,  27401. 

KILKPATRICK.  Inez  K.   (3) 

2601  McClintock  Rd.,  Apt.  2,  Charlotte,  28205. 

KING,  Benny  E.   (8) 

1335  Iris  Dr.,  Apt.  3,  Charlotte,  28205. 


*KRESS,  George  R.    (2) 

601  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Bldg.,  Wilmington, 

28401. 
LATHAM,  Mrs.  Anita   (8) 

2116-D  Carroll  Dr.,  Raleigh,  27608. 
LUCAS,  Waverly  (8) 

Superior  Concrete  Works,   At  Leggett   &   Route 

2,  Tarboro,  27886. 
McCOIG,  Ralph  J.   (1) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Mecklenburg  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  1436 

E.  Seventh  St.,  Charlotte,  28204. 

-3,IANNING,  Jennie  L.   (3) 

N.    C.    St.    Comm.    f/t    Blind,    Box    245,    Bethel, 

27509. 
MARTIN,  Sidney  A.,  M.D.   (1) 

3144  Essex  Circle,  Raleigh,  27608. 
MASTEN,  James  T.    (2) 

IS   Winchester  PI.,  W.  Asheville,  28806. 
MAYES,  Mrs.  Inez  Wall   (3) 

207-11    Hawthorne   Ln.,    201    Cole    Bldg.,    Char- 
lotte, 28204. 
*NAPIER,  Richard   (2) 

St.    Comm.    f/t    Blind,    601    Carolina    Power    & 

Light  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  28401. 
NOELL,  Paul  M.    (3) 

160  Church  St.,  Henderson,  27536. 
PARHAM,  J.  Marshall   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  1230,  Winston-Salem,  27102. 
PATE,  Murray  L.    (2) 

414  Nissen  Bldg.,  Winston-Salem,  27101. 
*PEARCE,  Marjorie  R.    (2) 

Rehab.    Counselor,   N.   C.    St.    Comm.   f/t   Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh,  27602. 
PEELER,  Egbert  N.   (4) 

Supt.,  The  Governor  Morehead  School,  301  Ashe 

Ave.,  Raleigh,  27606. 
*PHELTS,  Georgia   (9) 

Mobility  Instr.,   N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind, 

Box  33,  Butner,  27509. 
PHILLIPS,  Edward  Speir   (3) 

Mecklenberg   Co.   Assn.    f/t   Blind,    1436   E.    7th 

St.,  Charlotte,  28204. 
PHIPPS,  Inez   (2) 

Adm.  Ast.,  N.   C.   Rehab.   Ctr.,  Box   33,   Butner, 

27509. 
*SCOTT,  Jack  C.    (2) 

Asst.    Rehab.    Supv.,    P.    O.    Box   2658,    Raleigh, 

27602. 
SIMPSON,  Glenn  Lee   (2) 

N.  C.  St.  Comm.  f/t  Blind,  508  Glenwood  Ave., 

Raleigh,  27603. 
SMART,  Susan  L.   (8) 

Box  33,  Butner,  27509. 
SMITH,  John  W.   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh,  27602. 
-STATON,  George  B.   (2) 

2612  Van  Dyke  Ave.,  Raleigh,  28401. 
STRICKLAND,  W.  J.    (2) 

N.    C.    Comm.    f/t    Blind,    Box    2658,    Raleigh, 

27602. 
THOMPSON,  Miss  Lee   (1) 

208  Westgate,  P.  6.  Box  78,  Asheville,  28806. 

TITUS,  Viola  A.    (2) 

P.  O.  Box  410,  Goldsboro,  27530. 
WALLEN,  John  L.   (1) 

Lions    Club   Industries    f/t   Blind,    639    Biltmore 

Ave.,  Asheville,  28801. 
-WATERS,  William  B.   (2) 

Rehab.     Center     f/t    Blind.     P.     O.     Box     2658, 

Raleigh,  27602. 

*V/HITE,  Bernice  (3) 

802  W.  Colonial  Ave.,  Elizabeth  City,  27909. 

WILLIAMS,  Pauline  (3) 

Caseworker,  N.   C.  Comm.  f/t  Blind,  409-A  5th 
Ave.,  W.,  Hendersonville,  28739. 

*WOOD,  H.  A.    (1) 

2619  Grant  Ave.,  Raleigh,  27608. 
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■fYARBROUGH,  Mis.  Patricia   (3) 
327  Bidney  Dr.,  Burlington,  27215. 


NORTH  DAKOTA   (5) 

CHRISTENSEN,  Edwin  G.   (1) 

Box  8117,  Univ.  Sta.,  Grand  Forks,  58201. 
'CORCORAN,  Richard  P.    (3) 

Counselor-Home  Teacher  f/t  Blind,  Div.  of  Voc. 

Rehab.,  Cowan  Bldg.,   Bismarck,  58501. 
JEFFREY,  Herbert  D.   (1) 

N.    D.    School    f/t    Blind,    500    Standford    Rd., 

Grand  Forks,  58201. 
KAUFFMAN,  Charles   (3) 

1010  N.  University  Dr.,  Fargo,  5S102. 
KIDDER,  Merle  (1) 

St.    Dir.,   Div.    of   Voc.    Rehab.,    418    E.    Rosser, 

Bismarck,  58501. 


OHIO   (83) 

AMBAS,  Mrs.  Filomena   (2) 

11325  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  44106. 
BEATTY,  Ivan  C.   (2) 

379G  Davley  Rd.,  Route  4,  Ravenna,  44266. 
BECKETT,  Elmer  F.   (1) 

Goodwill    Industries    of    Dayton,    Inc.,    201    W. 

5th  St.,  Dayton,  45402. 
BONINGER,  Walter   (6) 

4045  Stilmore  Rd.,  Cleveland,  44121. 
BRECHT,  Judith  Ann   (3) 

7250  Thomas  Dr.,  Cincinnati,  45243. 
COLLINS,  Marilee   (2) 

319  Pine  St.,  Apt.  7,  Akron,  44302. 
COZIER,  J.  Kenneth   (1) 

446  E.  131st  St.,  Cleveland,  44108. 
DANE,  A.  Kenneth,  Jr.   (8) 

Saxon    House,    Apt.    203,    3167    Linden,    Rocky 

River,  44116. 
DE  CAPITA,  Desdemona   (2) 

Youngstown     Soc.     f/t     Blind,     2246     Glenwood 

Ave.,  Youngstown,  44511. 
DECHANT,  Thomas  A.   (2) 

1721  Cliffview  Rd.,  Cleveland,  44112. 
DE  FOREST,  Robert   (6) 

900  Ravine  Dr.,  Cleveland,  44112. 
DIAMOND,  Ralph    (6) 

22314  Gay  Ave..  Euclid,  44117. 
*DOLAN,  Cleo  B.   (1) 

28950  Cedar  Rd.,  Cleveland,  44124. 
DOYLE,  James  L.   (9) 

5220  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  43214. 
DRANE,  Harold  W.   (1) 

3366  Avalon  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  44102. 
DROEGE,  Martin   (1) 

6233  Stella  St.,  Cincinnati,  45224. 
DURAN,  John   (2) 

2696  Bears  Den  Rd.,  Youngstown,  44511. 
EMRICK,  Thelma   (5) 

273  E.  235th  St.,  Euclid,  44123. 
EVANS,  Donivan  L.    (1) 

6780  Main  St.,  Reynoldsburg,  43068. 
EXLER,  Joseph  C.   (2) 

4394  Pearl  Rd.,  Cleveland,  44109. 
FISHER,  Dr.  Fred  L.   (2) 

3909  Savoy  Dr.,  Cleveland,  44126. 
FREEMAN,  Jane   (8) 

2804  E.  130th  St.,  Cleveland,  44120. 
GII.LIS,  Richard  H.    (2) 

383  Ravenna  Rd.,  Kent,  44241. 
GOODWIN,  Jim   (2) 

2079  Taylor  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  44112. 

GORET,  Morris   (2) 

914  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  45202. 


GRAPER,  Tatiana   (3) 

3293  De  Sota  Ave.,  Cleveland  Hgts.,  44118. 
GRAY,  John  J.    (9) 

2322  Sherwood  Rd.,  Columbus,  43209. 
GROVES,  Benjamin  P.,  A.C.S.W.    (2) 

4234  Schenck  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  45236. 
*HAAG,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.   (3) 

414  E.  Main  St.,  Crestline,  44827. 
HAHNEL,  Martha  B.    (3) 

1809  Sutton  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  45230. 
HART,  Joan    (2) 

102  N.  Main  St.,   Minerva,  44657. 
HASKELL,  Raymond   (3) 

Cincinnati  Assn.   f/t  Blind,  2045   Gilbert  Ave., 

Cincinnati,  45202. 
HAYS,  Martha  B.    (5) 

62  Pointview,  Dayton,  45405. 
HENDL,  Hermina   (5) 

6990  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  45231. 
HOLLANDER,  Dr.  Samuel   (8) 

2509  N.  Moreland  Blvd.,  Cleveland,  44120. 
HOPPING,  Dr.  Richard  L.   (2) 

2661   Salem  Ave.,  Dayton,  45406. 
HORAK,  Nevin    (2) 

201  W.  Fifth  St.,  Dayton,  45402. 
HUGO,  Mary   (3) 

273  E.  235th  St.,  Euclid,  44123. 
HUNGER,  Frank   (8) 

2220  Barrington  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  44118. 
*JAHODA,  Milton  A.  (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Cincinnati    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    2045 

Gilbert  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  45202. 
JENKINS,  June   (3) 

13430  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  44112. 
*  JOHNSON,  Carl  A.    (2) 

Cleveland    Soc.    f/t    Blind,     1909    E.    101st    St., 

Cleveland,  44106. 
JOHNSON,  Sue   (3) 

Cleveland    Soc.    f/t    Blind,     1909    E.    101st    St., 

Cleveland,  44106. 
JOYCE.  James  A.   (2) 

320     Perry-Payne     Bldg.,      740     W.      Superior, 

Cleveland,  44113. 
KILCOYNE,  George  A.    (2) 

3131  Silverdale  Ave.,  Cleveland,  44109. 
KLEIN,  Milton  H.    (1) 

2354  Fishinger  Rd.,  Columbus,  43221. 
KIRK,  Lyle  O.   (1) 

Toledo    Soc.    f/t    Blind,     1819    Canton,    Toledo, 

43624. 
KUCERA,   Clarence   (2) 

11010  Revere  Ave.,  Cleveland,  44105. 
LEE,  Oliver   (2) 

15906  Eldamere  Ave.,  Cleveland,  44128. 
LEMPERTZ,  Mrs.  Georgia   (3) 

5501  E.  Lake  Rd.,  Sheffield  Lake,  44054. 
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49  W.  Church  St.,  Uniontown,   16401. 

STOUT,  C.  Fred   (2) 

1609  Derry  St.,  Harrisburg,  17104. 

STOUT,  Nancy  L.   (2) 

1609  Derry  St.,  Harrisburg,  17104. 

STRASSMAN,  J.,  M.D.   (2) 

1113  12th  Ave.,  Altoona,  16601. 

STYMIEST,  Mrs.  Ruth  A.   (1) 

Bucks    Co.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    171    S.    Main    St., 
Doylestown,   18901. 

SUSMAN,  Mrs.  Milton  K.   (2) 

5819  Ferree  St.,  Pittsburgh,  15217. 

SUTTON,  I.  Crawford,  Jr.  (5) 

710  S.  Highland  Ave.,  Merion  Station,  19066. 

SYKES,  Allen   (1) 

5000  Sixth  Ave.,  Altoona,   16602. 
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SYKES,  Mary  F.   (2) 

Personnel     Research     Ctr.,     1604     Spruce     St., 

Philadelphia,  19103. 
TALASKY,  Terry  D.   (3) 

5000  Sixth  Ave.,  Altoona,  16602. 
TREXLER,  Shirley  Ann    (5) 

1121  Spruce  St.,  Apt.  7,  Philadelphia,  17107. 
UFFELMAN,  Kathleen   (3) 

R.D.  5,  McMichael  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  15205. 
ULSHAFER,  Mrs.  Gertrude  (1) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Pa.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  2843  N.  Front 

St.,  Harrisburg,  17110. 
VANCE,  Linda  L.   (2) 

700    N.    Highland    Ave.,    Apt.    332,    Pittsburgh, 

15206. 
VANDER  SCHAAF,  Burdette   (2) 

4051  Markland  St.,  Philadelphia,  19124. 
WAGNER,  Viola  V.   (1) 

St.    Off.   f/t   Blind,   Dept.  of  Pub.   Welfare,   300 

Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  15222. 
WALLS,  Mrs.  Mabel  W.  (1) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Armstrong-Indiana  Assn.  f/t  Blind, 

31  S.  10th  St.,  Indiana,  15701. 
WALTERS,  George  T.    (2) 

475  Morgan  Hghwy.,  Scranton,  18519. 
WARAKOMSKI,  Edward  C.    (9) 

173  Fairview  Pk.,  Mountaintop,  18707. 

WARD,  Robert  C.   (1) 

3926  Feidler  Dr.,  Erie,  16506. 
WATERSTRADT,  Robert  (2) 

2500  Broadway,  Hatboro,   19046. 
WEINREICH,  Mrs.  Ann   (2) 

481  S.  Atlantic  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  15224. 

WIEDER,  Earl  J.    (6) 

Pres.,   Lehigh    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    614   N.    13th   St., 

Allentown,  18102. 
WILLIAMS,  Elinor  T.    (2) 

1612  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  19103. 
WONDERLING,  Donald  J.    (4) 

1121   Carlisle  St.,  Natrona  Heights,   15065. 
WOOD,  Norman   P.    (2) 

R.D.  3,  Slippery  Rock,  16057. 
WYSOCKI,  Charles  D.   (4) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Wilkes-Barre     Br.,     PAB,     35     E. 

Union  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  18701. 
*YODER,  Norman  M.,  Ph.D.   (1) 

260  St.  Johns  Dr.,  Camp  Hill,  17011. 
ZEDOLIK,  Matthew   (2) 

131  Spruce  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  18702. 
ZELNOSKY,  Richard  J.    (2) 

5000  Sixth  Ave.,  Altoona,  16602. 
ZELONIS,  Edward  A.    (1) 

61   Park  PL.  Kingston,  18704. 
ZERR,  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.    (3) 

845  Church  Rd.,  Springfield,   19064. 
ZERR,  George  (4) 

845  Church  Rd.,  Springfield,  19064. 


RHODE  ISLAND   (11) 

tBUONANNI.  Brian  F.   (9) 

401  Smithfield  Ave.,  Pav/tucket,  02860. 
CHERLIN,  Mary  J.   (3) 

271  Potters  Ave.,  Providence,  02905. 
CROSSM'AN,  Evelyn  M.   (1) 

8  Westwood  Manor  Dr.,  Providence,  02909. 
D'ANDREA,  Edward  L.   (1) 

46  Aborn  St.,  Providence,  02905. 
DOWLING,  Joseph,  Jr.,  M.D.   (8) 

159  Waterman  St.,  Providence,  02906. 
GROVE,  Anne  K.   (4) 

10  Cherry  Rd.,  Kingston,  02881. 
HOLLOW  AY,  Mrs.  Ethel  S.    (3) 

87  11th  St.,  Providence,  02906. 
KINDER,  Robert  S.  L.,  M.D.   (2) 

210  Angell  St.,  Providence,  02903. 


STEPHENS,  Frederick  H.,  M.D.    (2) 
110  Lockwood  St.,  Providence,  02903. 

URBAN,  Stanley  J.   (4) 

19  Oak  Hill  Ave.,  Pawtucket,  02860. 

WILBER,  Erna  A.    (3) 

43  Butler  St.,  Cranston,  02920. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA   (8) 

BOWLES,  Mrs.  Joseph  E.    (1) 

1400  Main  St.,  9th  Floor,  Columbia,  29201. 
BUCHANAN,  Robert  H.,  Jr.   (2) 

14-F  Calhoun  Towers,  Greenville,  29601. 
CRAWFORD,  Fred  L.,  Ph.D.   (2) 

1400  Main  St.,  Columbia,  29201. 
CROFT,  Rev.  A.  D.   (1) 

Pres.,    Assn.   o/t   Blind   of   S.   C,    P.    O.    Box   2, 

1501  Confederate  Ave.,  Columbia,  29202. 
GODSHALL,  Cortez  L.   (2) 

1400  Main  St.,  Columbia,  29201. 
LEAMAN,  Nancy  L.   (2) 

Cornell  Arms  Apts.,  Apt.  5-D,  Columbia,  29201. 
SIMMONS,  Charles  L.    (2) 

1400  Main  St.,  Columbia,  29201. 
THOMPSON,  Mrs.  Ruth  E.   (8) 

41  Pitt  St.,  Charleston,  29401. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA   (15) 

AMAN,  Delbert  K.   (3) 

929  S.  Second  St.,  Aberdeen,  57401. 
AUCH,  Arnold   (2) 

204  N.  Weber,  Sioux  Falls,  57102. 

DOHERTY,  John   (2) 

204  N.  Weber,  Sioux  Falls,  57102. 

ENQUIST,  Evan   (1) 

406  S.  Second  Ave.,  Sioux  Falls,  57102. 
HACK,  Dr.  Walter  A.    (1) 

Supt.,  S.  D.  School  f/t  Blind,  Aberdeen,  57401. 
♦HANSON,  Howard  H.   (1) 

417  W.  2nd  St.,  Pierre,  57501. 
HUTTEN,  Mrs.  Jennie   (3) 

204  N.  Weber  Ave.,  Sioux  Falls,  57102. 

HYDE,  Charles  Lee   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  36,  Pierre,  57501. 

KRIG,  Rolando  B.   (2) 

311  N.  Tyler,  Pierre,  57501. 
MAAG,  Allen  J.   (2) 

1200  W.  41st  St.,  Sioux  Falls,  57105. 
MOODIE,  John    (8) 

Homestake  Mining  Co.,  Lead,  57754. 
SIMONSON,  Rev.  Sterling  H.   (5)       ^     „    ^    „ 

Exec.  Dir.,  Amer.  Lutheran  Church,  P.  O.  Box 

713,  Sioux  Falls,  57101. 
SMITH,  Elmer  F.    (1)  .       .  wxtav 

Pres.,   Areawide   Communications,   Inc.,    WJNAA 

Bldg.',  Yankton,  57078. 
SUMNER,  Wayne  E.   (2) 

204  N.  Weber,  Sioux  Falls,  57103. 
WILLIAMS,  Vernon   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  826,  Aberdeen,  57401. 

TENNESSEE   (46) 

*ALrORD,  Milton    (2) 

Dept.    Pub.    Welfare,    Div.    f/t    Blind,    706    Mc- 

Callie  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  37403. 
*ARMSTRONG,  Martha   (6) 

600  Sunset  Rd.,  Lookout  Mountain,  37350. 

*ASHLEY,  Mrs.  J.  T.    (6) 

210  W.  Newberry  St.,  Chattanooga,  37415. 
BOUNDS,  Dr.  George  W.,  Jr.    (6) 

1211  21st  Ave.,  S.,  Nashville,  37212. 
BRANDON,  Mason    (1) 

Box  156,  Woodbury,  37190. 
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CAMPBELL,  Ernest  E.   (4) 

%     Retina    Apts.,    Apt.    8,    1418    Laurel    Ave., 

Knoxville,  37916. 
CAMPBELL  &  PATTERSON,  Drs.   (8) 

600  W.  Main  Ave.,  Knoxville,  .37902. 

iCOKER,  Gary   (9) 

Vanderbilt  Rd.,   Old  Hickory,   37138. 

FELTS,  Maurice   (3) 

Home  Teacher,  Services  f/t  Blind,  29  S.  Pauline 
St.,  Memphis,  38104. 
*FERRELL,  William  J.   (2) 

Supv.,    Rehab.    Services    f/t    Blind,    125    McCall 
St.,  Nashville,  37211. 
FILDERMAN,  Dr.  Irving  P.   (2) 

4646   Poplar,  Rm.   104,  Memphis,  38117. 
*FORD,  Dr.  A.  C.    (6) 

9025  Belvoir  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  37412. 
*FROST,  Hon.  Chester   (6) 

200  Woodbury,  Chattanooga,  37415. 
HAMILTON,  Ralph  S.,  M.D.   (4) 

914  Exchange  Bldg.,  Memphis,  38103. 
*HARTON,  Mrs.  Mary  E.    (3) 

Route  5,  Jackson,  38301. 
*HENNESSEE,  Linda   (2) 

3306  Shaw  Dr.,  Knoxville,   37917. 
HOUSE.  Dr.  Ben  F.   (1) 

686  W.  Forest.  Jackson,  38301. 
ISLEY,  Edgar   (2) 

3240  Clover  St.,  Kingsport,  37664. 

JORDAN,  J.  B.   (8) 

YMCA,  245  Madison,  Memphis,   38103. 
KING,  Gilbert   (2| 

254  N.  Crest  Rd.,  Chattanooga,  37404. 

KIRBY,  Mrs.  Avis    (3) 

1009  Oak  St.,  Chattanooga,  37403. 
LAWRENCE,  Dr.  G.  Allen   (6) 

637  Med.  Arts  Bldg.,  Nashville,  37212. 
McKEE,  Dr.  Thomas  P.    (8) 

207  E.  Watauga  Ave.,  Johnson  City,  37601. 
*MENUSKIN,  Annie   (6) 

P.  O.  Box  535,  Chattanooga,  37401. 
MILBURN,  Glen    (2) 

321  W.  Walnut  St.,  Johnson  City,  37681. 
MORGAN,  Floyd   (2) 

2514  Crossfield  Dr.,  Donelson,  37214. 

'■■MORRIS,  Mrs.  Maynie  Bess   (6) 

Obion,  38240. 
NATHAN,  Louis   (1) 

P.   O.  Box  728,  Jackson,  38301. 
*ORRELL,  F.  W.    (6) 

5209   Alabama  Ave.,   Chattanooga,  37409. 
*PATEN,   Z.   Cartter   (6) 

406  N.  Palisades  Dr.,  Signal  Mountain,  37377. 

*PICKERING,  Eddie   (6) 

Boaz  St.,  Athens,   37303. 
*RIDGWAY,  Gladys   (3) 

508  Houston  St.,   Chattanooga,   37403. 
ROHDE,  Henry  C.    (2) 

1833  Green   Hills  Dr.,  Nashville,  37215. 

SALOMONE,  Gregory  J.,  D.D.S.   (8) 
606  Main  Ave.,  S.W.,  Knoxville,  37902. 

*SISKIN,  A.  Mose   (6) 

1214  E.  Dallas  Rd.,  Chattanooga,  37405. 

*S1SKIN,  Garrison    (6) 

639  Battery  PL,  Chattanooga,  37403. 

SMITH,  Dr.  Henry  Carroll   (6) 

637  Med.  Arts  Bldg.,  Nashville,  37902. 

SMITH,  John  R.,  M.D.    (2) 

219  Mid-State  Med.  Center,  Nashville,   37203. 

UMSTED,  Richard  G.   (9) 

Instr.,     Box     756,     Peabody     College,     Nashville, 
37203. 

WATLINGTON,  Sam   (8) 

Old  Pison  Rd.,   Rt.   1,  Jackson,   38301. 


WEAVER,  Grady  L.    (3) 

Services    f/t   Blind,    321    W.    Walnut   St.,   John- 
son City,  37601. 
WESTOVER,  Grover  W.,  Jr.   (2) 

Blind  Services  Sec,  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  214 

Crook  Bldg.,  Jackson,  38301. 
WILLIAMS,  John  W.   (2) 

65  N.  Belvedere  St.,  Apt.  2,  Memphis,  38104. 
WILSON,  John    (8) 

207  E.  Watauga  Ave.,  Johnson  City,  37601. 
YEATM.AN,  Herman  L.    (1) 

410  St.  Otf.  Bldg.,  Nashville,  37219. 


TEXAS   (52) 

.ARNOLD,  Preston  G.    (2) 

2448  Ansio,  Dallas,  75224. 
BODINE,  Tommy   (2) 

1219  John  Reagan,  Fort  Worth,  76126. 

BOND,  Opal  M.    (3) 

1301  Great  Plains  Bldg.,  Lubbock,  79410. 

BOST,  J.  Carroll   (2) 

1630     S.     Brownlee,     M.     &     M.     Bldg.,     Corpus 

Christi,  78404. 
BOWMAN,  B.  H.   (1) 

Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,  2229  E.  Yandell,  El  Paso, 

79903. 
CHILDRE,  Truett   (2) 

5434  Chenault,  Houston,  77033. 

COUNTS,  David   (3) 

P.   O.  Box  247,  Kerrville,  78028. 
CRAWFORD,  Glenn   (2) 

2903  Garapan  Dr.,  Dallas,  75224. 
CROSS,  Evelyn   (3) 

130  Melrose  PL,  Apt.  1204,  San  Antonio,  78212. 

ELBERT,  Elizabeth   (4) 

1116  Waverly,  Houston,  77008. 
FOSTER,  William  H.   (2) 

1417  Loop  323,  Tyler,  75701. 
FULKERSON,  Mrs.  M.   (3) 

5222  W.   18th  St.,  Lubbock,  79416. 
GLOVER,  Ovalee  (2) 

6546  Axton  Ln.,  Dallas,  75214. 
GOETSCH,  Lawrence  T.   (2) 

1021  Miramar  PL,  Corpus  Christi,  78411. 
GOODWIN,  Eldon  T.    (1) 

640  Timberlake  Circle,  Richardson,  75080. 
GREENE,  Randolph  H.   (2) 

3601  Cherry  Ln.,  Austin,  78703. 
GRIERSON,  Ray   (3) 

P.  O.  Box  4084,  Austin,  78752. 
GUTMANN,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Ill   (1) 

6550  Prutzman  Rd.,  Apt.  220,  Beaumont,  77706. 

HOEHNE,  Charles   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  12412,  Capitol  Sta.,  Austin,  78711. 

JACKMAN,  Charles  R.   (2) 

4721  Marshall  St.,  Fort  Worth,  76119. 
JACKSON,   Clarence   (2) 

1222  Santa  Barbara,  Wichita  Falls,  76302. 

LADE,  Mrs.  Lucie  D.   (1) 

Exec    Dir.,   Dallas   Services   for  Blind  Children, 
3802  Cole  Ave.,  Dallas.  75204. 

LAWSON.  Billy  E.   (2) 

5619  Fannin,   Room  602,  Houston,  77004. 

LEVERETT,  James  M.   (1) 

1200  E.  52nd,  Apt.  209-A,  Austin,  78723. 

LEWIS,  Willie  Fay   (3) 

3616  Hazeline  Rd.,  Fort  Worth,  76103. 

MILLS,  E.  I.,  Jr.   (1) 

2305  Roosevelt  Ave.,  San  Antonio,  78210. 

MUNT,  Louise   (3) 

5328-F  Balcones  Dr.,  Austin,  78731, 

NUMSEN,  George,  Jr.    (9) 

P.  O.  Box  4391,  Austin,  78751, 
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PETERS,  Edwin  A.    (2) 

St.    Comm.    f/t    Blind,    Sam    Houston    St.    Oflf. 

Bldg.,  Austin,  78701. 
PETERSON,  Peter  J.   (2) 

Star  Rt.  A,  Box  310,  Austin,  78710. 
PFLUG,  Richard  D.   (2) 

5005  W.  16th,  Lubbock,  7941G. 
*RANKIN,  Mrs.  Sammie  K.    (3) 

700  S.  15th  St.,  Waco,  76706. 
RILEY,  Richard  R.    (3) 

1630    S.    Brownlee,    Rm.    205,    Corpus    Christi, 

78404. 
RISLEY,  Burt  L.   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  12313,  Capitol  Sta.,  Austin,  78711. 
*ROUGAGNAC,  Geraldine  (1) 

Exec.   Dir.,    Houston-Harris   Co.   Lighthouse   f/t 

Blind,  3530  W.  Dallas,  Houston,  77019. 
tSANDERFER,  W.  W.   (1) 

3530  W,  Dallas,  Houston,  77019. 
SCOTT,  Austin  G.   (1) 

4306  Capitol  Ave.,  Dallas,  75204. 
SMITH,  Cecil  R.   (2) 

222  Kennedy  Ave.,  San  Antonio,  78205. 
SMITH,  Lynton  A.   (2) 

3101  Terilinga  Dr.,  Tyler,  75706. 
SPARKMAN,  Lloyd   (1) 

Dir.,   Soc.   Services,  Dallas  Co.  Assn.   f/t  Blind, 

4308  Capitol  Ave.,  Dallas,  775204. 
SW ANSON,  Robert  G.    (2) 

504  Powell  Circle,  Austin,  78704. 
*TAYLOR,  Reginald   (6) 

P.  O.  Box  342,  Columbus,  78934. 
*THOMPSON,  Asher   (6) 

P.  O.  Drawer  1710,  Lubbock,  79408. 
TIPPS,  A.  B.   (2) 

4304  Btllvue  Ave.,  Austin,  78756. 
TREVINO,  Alfonso   (2) 

508  Rio  Grande  Bldg.,  106  S.  A  St.,  Harlingen, 

78550. 
UNDERWOOD,  Nolan   (3) 

629  E.  Harris,  San  Angelo,  76901. 
WEBB,  Lillian  J.    (3) 

Sup  v..   Home  Teachers   &   Home   Industries,   St. 

St.   Comm.   f/t   Blind,   Sam  Houston   Off.   Bldg., 

Austin,  78701. 
WEBB,  Mrs.  Pat   (3) 

1526  Hicks  Ave.,  San  Antonio,  78204. 
*WEBER,  Mrs.  Charles  O.,  Sr.   (1) 

Dir.,    Travis    Assn.    f/t   Blind,    2101    S.    Lamar, 

Austin,  78713. 
WILHITE,  G.  W.    (2) 

3301  Cherry  Ln.,  Austin,  78703. 
WINKLEY,  William  M.   (2) 

2312  53rd  St.,  Lubbock,  79412. 
YOUNG,  Mrs.  Julia   (2) 

2007  Keonig  Ln.,  Austin,  78756. 


UTAH   (4) 

•'ANDERSON,  Jesse   (5) 

Mg.  Ed.,  Publication  f/t  Blind,  Soc.  f/t  Aid 

o/t  Sightless,  1165  21st  St.,  Ogden,  84401. 
'CARTER,  Grover  T.    (8) 

2966  Hartford  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  84106. 
*PERRY,  Donald  W.    (1) 

5936  S.  3rd,  E.,  Murray,  84107. 
'=  YEA  MAN,  Jack  M.    (1) 

Utah   Comm.   f/t   Blind,    309    E.    First,    S..    Salt 

Lake  City,  84111. 


VERMONT   (4) 

fBOOTH,  Shirley  M.    (4) 

Cold  River  Rd.,  Rutland,  05701. 
■COLE.  Virginia   (1) 

Upper  North  St.,  Montpelier,  05601. 


CUNNINGHAM,  John  C,  M.D.   (1) 

49  S.  Winooski  Ave.,  Burlington,  05401. 

LYON,  Margaret  C.   (3) 
Main  St.,   Williston,   05495. 


VIRGINIA   (51) 

*BRANHAM,  Irene  E.   (3) 

618  Sparrow  Rd.,  Chesapeake,  23519. 
*BRAY,  Robert  S.   (5) 

910  Seneca  Rd.,  Herndon,  22070. 
BURRUSS,  F.  A.    (3) 

Va.     Comm.     f/t     Visually    Handicapped,     3003 

Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond,  23221. 
CALE,  William  S.   (2) 

6811  Jerome  St.,  Springfield,  22150. 
COLE,  Gladys   (3) 

405  Washington  St.,  Lynchburg,  24504. 
COPPAGE,  William  T.   (1) 

Va.     Comm.     f/t    Visually    Handicapped,     3003 

Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond,  23221. 
CORVIN.  Dorothy  V.    (3) 

P.  O.  Box  575.  Danville,  24541. 
DAVEY,  Mrs.  Bobbe   (9) 

Dept.   f/t   Visually   Handicapped,   Div.    of  Spec. 

Educ,  Old  Dominion  College,   Norfolk,  23508. 
DAVIS,  Audrey  A.   (2) 

Va.     Comm.     f/t     Visually     Handicapped,     3003 

Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond,  23221. 
DAVIS.  Robert  O.   (2) 

402  S.  Oak  St.,  Falls  Church,  22046. 
*DELBRIDGE,  Joseph  Billy   (1) 

17  S.  Milberry  St.,  Richmond,  23220. 
DENT,  Frances  B.    (2) 

P.  O.  Box  2043,  Roanoke,  24009. 
DIAMOND,  Isabella  S.    (5) 

422  Underbill  PL,  Alexandria,  22305. 
DIGGS,  Virginia   (3) 

117  N.  Crenshaw  Ave.,  Richmond,  23221. 
DUVALL,  Edward,  Jr.   (2) 

2809  N.  Underwood  St.,  Arlington,  22213. 
ENGLISH,  William  H.    (4) 

Va.  School  f/t  Blind,  Staunton,  24401. 
FIORINO,  John   (2) 

6600     Potomac     Ave.,     Apt.     C-1,     Alexandria, 

22307. 
FRANCIS,  Mrs.  Phyllis  W.   (8) 

121  Chandler  Ct.,  Williamsburg,  23185. 
HAGLE,  Alfred  D.    (5) 

2608  Ridge  Road  Dr.,  Alexandria,  22302. 
HOLLINGSWORTH,  Stephen  P.   (8) 

713  N.  Edison  St.,  Arlington,  22203. 
HOVATTER,  Judith  L.    (8) 

2511  W.  Tremont  Ct.,  Richmond,  23225. 
HUNT,  Joseph   (1) 

109  N.  George  Mason  Dr.,  Arlington,  22203. 
*  INGRAM,  Eleanor  M.   (1) 

117  N.  Crenshaw  Ave.,  Richmond,  23221. 
*JACOBSON,  Mrs.  Jake   (6) 

302  Lake  Circle  Dr.,  Portsmouth,  23703. 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 


Arthur  N.  Magill,  President 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 


I  am  very  pleased  to  welcome  you  to  the 
first  business  session  of  the  42nd  Annual  Con- 
vention. Your  Program  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Howard  Hanson,  has 
structured  a  program  which  we  all  hope  you 
will  find  interesting  and  worthwhile.  The 
Host  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  J.  D.  Johnston,  has  made  all  possible  ar- 
rangements for  your  comfort  and  pleasure 
while  you  are  at  the  Royal  York  Hotel.  It 
should  be  a  very  successful  convention. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
reporting  to  you  on  the  progress  of  our  or- 
ganization, the  AAWB,  since  the  Miami  Con- 
vention of  1967.  You  will  recall  that,  at  that 
time,  you  gave  your  Board  of  Directors  the 
authority  and  responsibility  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  state  chapters,  leading  to  the 
eventual  formation  of  regions,  to  be  carried 
out  within  the  framework  of  our  Constitution. 
As  was  anticipated  and  planned,  this  funda- 
mental change  in  our  approach  has  revitalized 
our  complete  organization. 

Through  the  generosity  of  The  Seeing  Eye, 
Inc.,  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Federal  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  we  have  achieved  a  degree 
of  financial  stability  for  a  period  of  time  suf- 
ficient to  enable  us  to  become  self-supporting. 
The  permanency  of  our  office  staff  under  our 
new  Executive  Secretary,  Mr.  Fred  Dechowitz, 
has  brought  the  stability  to  our  administration 
that  makes  possible  continuity  to  our  operation 
as  well  as  the  implementation  of  long-term 
planning.  This  places  us  in  a  stronger  position 
than  we  have  enjoyed  for  some  time. 


Thanks  to  the  decisions  of  last  year  and 
the  support  we  have  received  from  the  mem- 
bership and  committee  personnel,  we  now 
have  vitality  with  growth  and  a  momentum 
which  should  be  maintained. 

In  order  to  maintain  this  momentum  and 
continue  to  grow,  AAWB  must  offer  a  con- 
structive year-round  program:  one  that  is  help- 
ful to  the  chapters  and  the  regions  and  assists 
in  the  coordination  of  their  efforts  and  stimu- 
lates maximum  concentration  of  resources  in 
the  development  of  a  more  complete  and  ef- 
fective program  for  blind  people;  one  that  en- 
courages pooling  of  information  about  service, 
so  that  this  wealth  of  information  and  knowl- 
edge is  made  readily  available  to  all. 

In  my  opinion,  AAWB  should  avoid  getting 
into  the  direct-service  field.  Rather,  it  should 
use  its  energies  to  help  avoid  and  eliminate 
duplication.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
strengthening  of  existing  organizations.  It 
should  encourage  and  support  worthwhile  re- 
search projects  and  help  reduce  the  lag  between 
results  of  the  research  and  their  use  by  the 
individual. 

Our  organization  is  fortunate,  for  amongst 
our  membership  are  the  top-flight  leaders  in 
work  for  the  blind  today.  Their  accumulated 
experience  and  their  specialized  skills,  when 
welded  together  in  a  team,  can  help  to  make 
AAWB  a  dominant  force  in  our  field. 

As  an  organization,  we  have  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  make  a  real  contribution  to  the 
blind  people  of  our  country.  Let  us  pledge 
ourselves  to  do  it! 
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The  Forty-second  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
was  held  at  the  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto, 
Canada,  July  7th  through  12th.  All  who  at- 
tended were  delighted  by  the  magnificent  Royal 
York  Hotel  and  by  the  thoughtfulness  and 
graciousness  of  our  Canadian  hosts.  No  detail 
had  been  overlooked  that  might  contribute  to 
the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  members  and 
guests  alike. 

Registration  opened  at  2:00  P.M.  on  July 
7th,  and  during  that  afternoon  and  evening 
several  interest  groups  met.  However,  follow- 
ing the  plan  developed  in  recent  years,  major 
meetings  of  the  interest  groups  were  scheduled 
for  9:00  A.M.  on  Monday  and  Wednesday 
and  3:45  P.M.  on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

On  Sunday  evening  a  festive  Hospitality 
Room  offered  the  opportunity  to  renew  old  ac- 
quaintances and  make  new  ones  with  enter- 
tainers, beverages,  and  a  variety  of  activities  to 
keep  everyone  interested.  We  all  knew  at  once 
that  for  our  hosts  "hospitality"  was  a  big, 
active,  happy  word,  and  they  quickly  taught  us 
new   meanings   for   it. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  convention  oc- 
curred with  the  First  General  Sesison  on 
Monday  morning.  With  President  Arthur  N. 
Magill  presiding,  the  convention  opened  with 
an  invocation  by  Rev.  John  H.  Sullivan.  A 
round  of  delightful  welcoming  addresses  fol- 
lowed from  the  Honorable  T.  L.  Wells,  Min- 
ister Without  Portfolio,  Government  of  On- 
tario; a  representative  of  William  R.  Allen, 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Coun- 
cil; and  from  George  C.  Thompson,  President 
of  CNIB.  Following  a  response  from  our 
President-Elect,  Howard  H.  Hanson,  we  heard 
a  very  stimulating  keynote  address  by  John 
Fisher.  This  session  closed  with  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee, chaired  by  Donald  W.  Perry,  as  follows: 


Officers  for  1  year: 

President-Elect — Dr.  Douglas  C.  MacFarland 
Secretary — Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman 
Treasurer — Cleo  B.  Dolan 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  Five 
Years : 

Dr.  George  G.  Mallinson 

E.  Lyman  D'Andrea 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  Three 
Years: 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld 

Burt  L.  Risley 

On  Monday  afternoon,  the  Second  General 
Session  and  Business  Meeting  were  presided 
over  by  President  Magill,  who  opened  the 
meeting  with  his  Presidential  Address  which 
appears  in  full  in  these  Proceedings.  Dr. 
Douglas  C.  MacFarland  then  presented  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Structure  and  Re- 
gionalization  which  showed  far  more  progress 
this  year  than  anyone  would  have  dared  hope 
a  year  ago.  Thirteen  state  chapters  have  been 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
Charters  were  presented  to  the  following: 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  D.C.-Maryland, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  New  England,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania-Delaware,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  and  Virginia. 

At  this  General  Session,  Chairman  Donald 
Perry  gave  the  second  reading  of  the  report 
of  the  Nominating  Committee,  and  the  follow- 
ing were  immediately  elected  by  unanimous 
vote:  Dr.  MacFarland,  Mrs.  Bauman  and  Mr. 
Dolan.  As  a  result  of  nominations  from  the 
floor  of  William  F.  Gallagher  for  a  five-year 
term  as  Director  and  Joseph  L.  Sullivan  for 
a  three-year  term  as  a  Director,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  secret  ballot.  The  time  for 
balloting  was  set  for  Tuesday  morning,  7 :00 
to  8:45  A.M.,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
the  following  for  five-year  terms: 
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Dr.    George    G.    Mallison    and    William    F. 

Gallagher 
and  of  the  following  for  three-years  terms: 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  and  Burt  L.  Risley 

At  the  Third  General  Session,  chaired  by 
Dr.  MacFarland,  we  heard  a  very  challenging 
address  on  "Full  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Services  for  the  Blind"  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hunt, 
Commissioner,  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration, Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Response,  in  the  form  of  state  plans 
for  action,  was  made  by  Mr.  William  T.  Cop- 
page  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Charles  Hoehne  of 
Texas  and  Mr.  Joseph  Kohn  of  New  Jersey. 
An  excellent  but  somewhat  depressing  report 
was  made  by  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  on  his 
very  complex  study  of  "Multi-Handicapped 
Blind  and  Deaf-Blind  Children  in  California." 
Dr.  Lowenfeld  believes  his  findings  are  prob- 
ably typical  of  all  states,  and  the  respansi- 
bilities  for  service  to  these  children  and  their 
families  will  obviously  be  tremendous. 

At  the  Fourth  General  Session,  chaired  by 
Dr.  D.  M.  Forman,  various  aspects  of  blind- 
ness and  its  relationship  to  diabetes  were  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Edward  Ricketts,  Dr.  Aran  Safir, 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Caulfield  and  Dr.  Saul  Freed- 
man. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  acted  as  host  to  a  reception 
for  all  attending  the  convention.  This  pleas- 
ant occasion  was  followed  by  the  Awards  Ban- 
quet at  which  the  Shotwell  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  was  presented  to  Mr.  George 
Werntz,  Jr.  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Hutchinson  and 
Mr.  William  G.  Debetaz.  In  his  acceptance 
address,  Mr.  Werntz  displayed  with  gentle  in- 
sight and  keen  sense  of  humor  the  wisdom 
coming  from  his  years  of  service  to  blind 
people  through  the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 


The  Fifth  General  Sesison  on  Wednesday 
morning  was  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  multiply-handicapped  blind  from 
education  through  rehabilitation,  with  excellent 
presentations  by  Miss  Josephine  L.  Taylor, 
Dr.  Milton  D.  Graham  and  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Goodpasture. 

At  noon  the  Membership  Luncheon  included 
the  Membership  Report  by  Mrs.  Mary  Bau- 
man,  presented  in  full  elsewhere  in  these  pro- 
ceedings. A  very  happy  aspect  of  the  luncheon 
was  the  presentation  of  the  Alfred  Allen 
Award  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Rusk  by  Miss  Louise 
D.  Cowan,  and  the  presentation  of  the  John 
H.  McAulay  Award  to  Burt  L.  Risley  by  Dr. 
Douglas  C.  MacFarland. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  the  final  Gen- 
eral Session,  presided  over  by  our  President, 
Arthur  N.  Magill,  the  following  reports  were 
presented  and  adopted,  all  appearing  in  full  in 
these  proceedings:  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  presented  by  the  Executive  Secretary, 
Fred  Dechowitz;  the  report  of  the  Treasurer 
by  Cleo  B.  Dolan;  the  report  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  by  Irvin  P.  Schloss;  the  report 
of  the  Necrology  Committee  by  H.  A.  Wood; 
the  Report  of  the  Home  Teacher  Certification 
Committee  by  Donald  Blasch;  and  the  report 
of  the  AAWB-AEVH  Braille  Authority  by 
Bernard  Krebs.  Additionally,  Miss  Marjorie 
Hooper  and  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett  jointly  re- 
ported on  the  status  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  of  the  American 
Delegation  thereto. 

Thanks  go  to  the  Host  Committee  and  to 
the  Program  Committee  for  a  most  inspiring 
and  pleasurable  convention. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Mary  K.  Bauman,  Secretary 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Fred  Dechowitz,  Executive  Secretary 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Washington,  D.C. 


A  good  deal  of  the  time  and  effort  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  this  past  year  was  devoted 
to  the  care  and  training  of  a  new  executive 
secretary.  For  this  the  Executive  Secretary 
is  most  appreciative  and  extremely  grateful. 

Of  much  more  significance  to  the  growth 
of  AAWB  is  the  active  involvement  of  AAWB 
Board  members  in  every  phase  of  its  program. 
As  chairmen  or  members  of  standing  com- 
mittees, they  have  served  long  and  well  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  them. 
In  the  organization  of  state  chapters,  each  has 
accepted  leadership  roles  in  promoting  and  de- 
veloping local  chapters  and  increasing  member- 
ship. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  have 
always  made  themselves  available  for  advice 
and  counsel  and  have  acted  as  prime  movers 
in  carrying  out  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
AAWB.  The  AAWB  membership  should  be 
proud  of  the  members  who  make  up  its  Board 
of  Directors. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is 
often  the  sum  total  of  its  committees.  In 
order  not  to  duplicate  the  excellent  reports 
to  be  given  by  AAWB's  committee  chairmen, 
this  report  will  touch  lightly  on  the  activities 
of  these  committees  and  then  go  on  to  discuss 
some  of  the  realities  of  the  present  situation. 

At  the  last  National  Convention  your  Board 
was  given  a  mandate  to: 

1.  Develop  state  AAWB  chapters 

2.  Increase   membership 

3.  Increase  agency  support. 


It  is  my  pleasure  to  report  to  you  that, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  membership  and 
the  leadership  of  the  Board,  we  have  accepted 
the  challenge  of  the  mandate  and  exceeded  its 
expectations.  Whereas,  even  the  most  opti- 
mistic of  us  would  have  settled  for  five  to 
seven  state  chapters  by  this  time,  we  now 
have  thirteen  active  state  AAWB  chapters,  all 
of  whom  have  had  at  least  one  meeting,  de- 
veloped a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  elected 
officers.  In  spite  of  the  recent  increase  in 
membership  dues  and  the  increased  costs  to 
the  membership  for  the  New  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  annual  memberships  have  risen  to  a 
new  all-time  high  by  almost  200  members; 
and  the  number  of  individual  memberships  is 
still  rising.  In  the  vital  area  of  agency  mem- 
bership, more  agencies  and  more  money  has 
been  received  by  convention  time  this  year 
than  has  ever  been  received  in  any  whole  year 
before.  In  addition,  Life  Members  were  so- 
licited for  extra  support  and  responded  in  a 
most  generous  manner. 

The  Board  continued  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port regional  meetings.  This  year  a  most  sig- 
nificant and  successful  joint  AAIB-AAWB 
meeting  was  held  in  Harrisburg,  Pennslyvania. 
The  Mid- West  AAWB  Region  met  concur- 
rently with  their  counterpart  NRA  Region  in 
St.  Louis,  and  representatives  from  all  of  the 
New  England  States  met  in  Boston  this  spring. 
The  attendance  at  all  these  meetings  was  most 
gratifying.  Much  was  learned  at  these  re- 
gional meetings,  not  only  in  terms  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  programs,   but  also,  and   perhaps 
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just  as  important,  as  to  the  desirability  of  con- 
tinuing joint  meetings  and  with  which  groups. 

This  year  the  Board  implemented  the  recom- 
mendation for  the  establishment  of  an  Ad- 
visory Council  to  the  Joint  Braille  Authority. 
The  Board  also  fulfilled  its  commitments  to 
the  Braille  Authority  and  to  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

The  Board  has  taken  an  active  stand  on  a 
number  of  pieces  of  legislation,  including  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  amendments, 
the  establishment  of  deaf-blind  centers,  archi- 
tectural barriers,  preschool  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  handicapped,  recreation  for  the 
handicapped,  and  many  others.  At  present, 
AAWB  is  very  much  involved  with  present- 
ing meaningful  amendments  to  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act. 

The  Board  continues  its  publication  BLIND- 
NESS, the  1968  version  taking  its  place  beside 
its  predecessors  as  being  the  outstanding  pub- 
lication of  its  kind  in  the  field.  Requests 
continue  to  be  received  from  throughout  the 
world  for  copies  of  back  issues  and  to  make 
sure  they  are  included  in  this  year's  mailings. 
The  Board  also  authorized  the  printing  of  the 
entire  card  catalogue,  including  all  supple- 
ments, (over  8,000  individual  library  cards) 
for  distribution  to  libraries  and  centers  of 
learning  in  the  Americas  and  throughout  the 
world.  Contemporary  Papers  has  already 
made  a  contribution  to  the  field  by  assembling 
and  printing  under  one  heading  outstanding 
papers  dealing  with  significant  subject  matter 
affecting  blind  persons.  News  and  Views  has 
grown  more  meaningful.  This  year,  the  Board 
also  authorized  the  publication  of  a  manual 
entitled  TESTS  USED  IN  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL 

Evaluation  of  Blind  Persons  and  a  manu- 
al of  norms  for  tests  used  with  the  adult  blind. 

This  step  was  taken  to  give  an  important 
tool  to  psychologists  and  evaluators  who  are 
seeking  such  norms  for  tests,  and  because  it 
was  not  available  from  any  other  source. 

The  Board  happily  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility of  distributing  the  very  excellent  film 
May  I  Help  You?  produced  at  Western 
Michigan  University  and  donated  to  AAWB. 
The  ofl?ice  has  already  sold  out  two  complete 
orders  and  most  of  the  third.  The  acceptance 
of  this  film  has  been  universal  and  has  been 
acclaimed  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  avail- 
able today. 


The  Board  has  opened  a  channel  of  com- 
munication and  understanding  by  expressing 
its  appreciation  to  Lions  International  and  its 
President,  Jorge  Bird,  for  its  work  on  behalf 
of  blind  persons.  It  is  hoped  that  the  channel 
will  serve  as  a  means  of  providing  better  in- 
formation to  members  of  Lions  Clubs  con- 
cerning the  needs  and  abilities  of  blind  persons 
and  for  developing  new  membership  and  more 
direct  support  for  AAWB. 

This  report  has  been  an  optimistic  one, 
proudly  proclaiming  the  accomplishments  of 
the  AAWB  Board  of  Directors  this  past  year, 
and  rightfully  so.     Much  has  been  done. 

Yet,  a  word  of  caution:  unless  the  state 
chapters  provide  meaningful  programs  aimed 
at  improving  existing  services  for  the  blind  and 
developing  new  ones,  improving  the  image  of 
blindness  on  the  local  scene,  and  involving 
those  at  the  grass-roots  level  in  the  planning 
and  execution  of  every  phase  of  programs  for 
the  blind,  then  the  effort  of  organizing  state 
chapters  will  have  been   in  vain. 

In  spite  of  excellent  cooperation  from  the 
entire  membership,  both  individual  and 
agency,  and  unprecedented  support,  AAWB  is 
not  entirely  self-supporting.  Without  the 
four-year  commitment  from  SRS,  Seeing  Eye, 
Inc.,  AFB  and  NIB,  we  would  not  be  able  to 
provide  the  programs  and  services  that  make 
this  report  so  positive.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  limited  membership 
organization  to  provide  enough  funds  in  dues 
and  support  to  carry  out  all  of  the  programs 
and  services  that  are  needed.  One  answer  of 
course  is  to  increase  membership.  This  is  a 
must,  but  this  is  not  enough.  AAWB  needs 
to  develop  alternate  means  of  financing — 
financing  of  a  substantial  nature,  to  lend 
stability  and  independence  to  an  organization 
that  sorely  needs  both  characteristics. 

While  we  have  maintained  an  active  role 
in  legislation,  we  must  become  more  involved 
in  developing  legislation,  both  on  the  national 
and  state  levels.  We  must  help  shape  legis- 
lation before  it  becomes  a  reality  and  we  must 
enlist  the  enlightened  support  of  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  field  of  blindness. 

And,  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  we  can- 
not afford  the  luxury  of  many  divergent  voices 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  blind  or  of  frag- 
menting the  total  concern  for  any  blind  person. 
It  is  time  that  all  those  interested  in  the  field 
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join   together  under   the   AAWB  umbrella  to       community. 

provide  better  service  to  the  blind  community  Together,    there    is    no    limit    to    what    we 

and  to  present  a  united   front  to  the  general       can  accomplish  for  blind  persons. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

Cleo  B.  Dolan,  Treasurer 
Executive  Director,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


RONALD    H.    THOMAS 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT 

WASHINGTON.   D.   C. 


American  Association  of  Workers 

for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
1511  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005 

Gentlemen : 

I  have  examined  the  books  and  records  of  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  for  the  period  of  twelve  months  ended  December  31,  1967  and  have  prepared  the  following: 

Statement  of  Net  Assets  and  Fund  Balances 
Statement  of  Income 
Statement  of  Expenses 

The  records  of  the  Association  are  kept  on  a  cash  basis;  therefore,  no  liabilities  were  recorded  for 
future  costs  involved  in  servicing  life  memberships  and  no  inventory  was  taken  of  materials  on 
hand.  My  examination  was  made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  with 
the  exception  above,  and  accordingly  included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other 
auditing  procedures  as  I  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

In  my  opinion,  the  accompanying  financial  statements  present  fairly  the  financial  position  of 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  at  December  31,  1967,  and  the  results  of 
its  operations  for  the  year  then  ended,  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles 
applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
RHT:imt  Ronald  H.  Thomas 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

STATEMENT  OF  NET  ASSETS  AND  FUND  BALANCES 

DECEMBER  31,  1967 

NET  ASSETS 
Current  Assets 

Cash  on  Hand $      250.00 

Cash  in  Union  Trust  Company 15,307.94 

Cash  in  Savings  Accounts  - — 

Republic  Savings  &  Loan  Association $11,361.50 

Home  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association  15,032.49  26,393.99 

Total  Current  Assets  $41,951.93 

Other  Assets 

Furniture  and  Fixtures $  1.00 

Two  Unissued  Distinguished  Service  Award  Medals  113.00 

Total  Other  Assets 114.00 

TOTAL  ASSETS _ _ $42,065.93 

Less: 

Employees  Payroll  Taxes  Withheld 1,267.30 

TOTAL  NET  ASSETS $40,798.63 

FUND  BALANCES 

Distinguished 
Life  Service  Honorary 

AAWB  Project        Membership        Awards       Membership         Totals 


Balance 

January  1,  1967  $  4,553.31     $  7,261.33     $  9,123.26     $  4,897.41     $        90,00     $25,925.31 

Revenue 
per  Schedule  A      53,772.60        33,317.00  2,753.24  256.08  100.00       90,198.92 

Expenses 
per  Schedule  B     38,404.85       36,807.74  113.00  75,325.60 

TOTAL  FUND 
BALANCES         $19,921.05     $  3,770.59     $11,876.50     $  5,040.49     S      190.00     $40,798.63 


NOTE:  The  Association  has  restricted  the  funds  in  the  two  savings  accounts  and  the  interest 
accruing  on  them  in  order  to  build  sufficient  reserves  to  cover  expenses  in  maintaining 
Life  Memberships  and  the  expenses  of  granting  Distinguished   Service   Awards. 

This  Statement  was  prepared  on  a  cash  basis. 
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SCHEDULE  A 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME 

PERIOD  OF  TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1967 

1966  1967  1967 

AAWB  INCOME                                                     ACTUAL  BUDGET  ACTUAL 

Membership  Dues 

Annual    $  9,715  $18,000  $19,822 

Agenqr    13,975  13,500  12,970 

Life   200  200  2,313 

Student    55  80  30 

Total  Membership  Dues  $23,945  $31,780  $35,135 

Publications 

Annual    $      412  $  1,000  $      558 

Proceedings  123  150  67 

Total  Publications  $      535  $  1,150  $      625 

Card  Catalog  1,779  2,314  1,698 

Convention    9,244  8,000  7,505 

Honorary  Fund  100  100 

Other  Income 

Donations    $         50  $      200  $       100 

Home  Teacher's  Certificates  38  30  22 

Interest    608  650  697 

Support  for  Regionalization  1,000 

Seeing  Eye 10,000 

Total  Other  Income  $      696  $      880  $11,819 

TOTAL  AAWB  INCOME $36,199  $44,224  $56,882 

URA  PROJECT  INCOME 35,415  26,750  33,317 

TOTAL  INCOME  $71,614  $70,974  $90,199 

This  Statement  was  prepared  on  a  cash  basis. 

SCHEDULE  B 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

STATEMENT  OF  EXPENSES 

PERIOD  OF  TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1967 

1966  1967  1967 

AAWB  EXPENSES                                                ACTUAL  BUDGET  ACTUAL 

StaflF  Salaries 

Executive  Secretary  $  6,000  $  1,800 

Administrative  Assistant  3,715  3,033 

Secretary    2,080  2,438 

Total  Staff  Salaries  $  8,794  $11,795  $  7,271 
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Fringe  Benefits 374 

Board  &  Executive  Committee  Expenses 353 

Postage    1,303 

Printing 

General  $  1,000 

Annual    5,179 

Proceedings  2,288 

Braining    545 

Total  Printing  $  9,012 

Rental 

Space  $   1,920 

Equipment     199 

Total  Rental  $  2,119 

Subscription  —  New  Outlook  2,535 

Supplies     716 

Telephone  400 

Travel   1,436 

Other  Expenses 

Accounting    $  656 

Card  Catalog  1,415 

Convention    6,820 

Insurance     

President's  Expenses  

Write-off  of  Furniture 3,242 

Miscellaneous    535 

Total  Other  Expenses  $12,668 

TOTAL  AAWB  EXPENSES  $39,710  $39,675  $38,405 

PROJECT  EXPENSES 
Staff  Salaries 

Executive  Secretary  

Asst.  Project  Director  

Administrative  Assistant  

Secretary    

Total  Staff  Salaries  $13,836 

Fringe  Benefits  568 

Consultants    1,662 

Commissioned  Writing 875 

Editorial  Board  800 

Postage    1,218 

Rent    3,000 

Supplies    678 

Telephone  432 

Teaching  Materials  6,853 

Travel   4,826 

TOTAL  PROJECT  EXPENSES  $34,748 

DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  AWARD  60 


530 

443 

250 

464 

1,700 

1,048 

$  1,000 

$  4,464 

5,000 

4,497 

1,800 

530^ 

600 

1,312 

$  8,400 

$10,803 

$  1,920 

$  1,320 

200 

200 

$  2,120 

$  1,520 

2,500 

2,733 

300 

782 

450 

450 

1,200 

2,383 

$   600 

$  1,400 

1,300 

1,024 

7,000 

4,866 

730 

500 

2,631 

300 

587 

$10,430 

$10,508 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  $74,518 


♦Balance  of  $1,179.35  paid  in  1968. 

This  Statement  was  prepared  on  a  cash  basis. 


$  6,000 

$  1,800 

6,715 

6,715 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

5,998 

$18,715 

$17,513 

1,000 

1,070 

1,300 

375 

1,000 

900 

1,000 

1,651 

400 

1,454 

3,000 

3,600 

600 

1,070 

450 

603 

2,000 

3,799 

2,500 

4,772 

$31,965 

$36,807 

113 

$71,640 

$75,325 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AAWB-AEVH  BRAILLE  AUTHORITY,  1968 

Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman 
Librarian,  The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


The  organizational  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Council  to  the  Braille  Authority  was  held  in 
New  York  City,  February  26-27,  1968.  The 
Council  of  twelve  members  and  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Authority  held  preliminary 
discussions  relating  to  the  scope  of  their  re- 
spective duties  and  responsibilities. 

Among  the  matters  covered  were:  a  review 
of  the  history  and  goals  of  the  Authority;  the 
specific  responsibilities  of  the  Council  and 
Authority;  the  funding  of  both  the  Council 
and  the  Authority;  the  need  and  scheduling 
for  research;  the  requirements  for  improved 
techniques  for  learning  Braille;  the  necessity 
for  simplified  instruction  manuals  for  technical 
Braille  codes;  the  role  of  educators  in  testing 
newly  developed  Braille  codes;  the  funding  for 
the  publication  of  new  or  revised  Braille  codes; 
and,  the  determination  of  the  channels  through 
which  the  general  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
can  be  kept  informed  as  to  the  functions  and 
activities  of  the  Braille  Authority. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Braille 
Authority  were  defined  to  include:  the  de- 
velopment of  Braille  codes;  the  standardiza- 
tion of  their  use;  the  evaluation  of  their  effi- 
ciency; the  study  of  their  revision  or  refine- 
ment; and,  the  arrangement  of  their  publica- 
tion and  dissemination. 

The  Council  recommended  the  consideration 
and  investigation  of  the  following  areas  of  re- 
search: the  development  of  an  adequate  in- 
struction manual  for  the  teaching  of  Braille  to 
the  newly  blind;  the  preparattion  of  a  manual 
for  the  grade-by-grade  introduction  to  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Mathematics  Code;  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  value  of  modern  technical  devices 
in  coping  with  educational  procedures;  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  possible  use  of  typesetters' 
tapes  for  input  for  computer-produced  Braille; 
and,  the  study  of  techniques  to  make  Braille 
books  and  publications  more  attractive  and 
legible.  With  so  eminent  a  personage  as  Dr. 
Lowenfeld  as  Chairman,  the  Advisory  Council, 
whose  membership  is  comprised  of  such  promi- 
nent educators   and   leaders  in   service   to   the 


blind,  will  assuredly  add  breadth  and  depth  to 
the  work  and  significance  of  the  Braille  Au- 
thority. 

To  carry  forward  the  programimng  of  these 
projects,  a  Coordinating  Committee  was  estab 
lished  consisting  of  the  elected  officers  of  the 
Advisory  Council:  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld, 
Chairman;  Dr.  Geraldine  Scholl,  Vice-Chair- 
man;  and  Dr.  Natalie  C.  Barraga,  Secretary; 
and  the  officers  of  the  Braille  Authority:  Mr. 
Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Maxine  B. 
Dorf,  Co-Chairman;  and  Miss  Marjorie  S. 
Hooper,  Secretary-Treasurer.  This  Committee 
is  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  respective  duties, 
responsibilities,  and  functions  of  both  the 
Council  and  the  Authority. 

Since  adequate  financing  is  essential  to  the 
functioning  of  the  Advisory  Council,  the 
Braille  Authority,  and  its  Advisory  Committee 
of  experts  and  specialists,  a  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Council  was  elected  consisting  of  Dr. 
M.  Robert  Barnett,  Chairman,  Mr.  Robert  S. 
Bray,  Dr.  Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  and  Miss 
Josephine  L.  Taylor.  Funds  and  grants  are 
to  be  sought  for  the  expenses  of  all  commit- 
tees, for  code  publications,  and  for  research 
projects. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Braille  Authority 
has  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  its  activities 
to  the  most  pressing  problems  within  the  scope 
of  its  responsibilities.  This  limitation  of  serv- 
ice is  due  to  inadequate  funding.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  travel  and  living  expenses  of  most 
members  of  the  Authority  and  its  Advisory 
Committees  are  underwritten  by  their  employ- 
ing agencies,  an  additional  expenditure  of  more 
than  $2600.00  is  currently  required  for  un- 
sponsored  members  and  incidental  expenses. 
With  a  total  grant  of  only  $1000.00  from 
AAIB  and  AAWB  and  a  carry-over  in  its  treas- 
ury of  $363.39,  the  Authority  has  confined  its 
efforts  and  allotted  its  funds  to  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  Mathematics  Code  while  the 
work  of  other  Advisory  Committees  has  been 
kept  in  abeyance. 

In  the  original  development  of  the  current 
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Mathematics  Code,  primary  emphasis  was  laid 
upon  the  inclusion  of  Braille  equivalents  for 
the  great  variety  of  ink-print  symbols  required 
by  transcribers  in  the  production  of  Braille 
texts.  The  rules  were  so  designed  that  an  in- 
dividual with  limited  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics could  produce  an  accurate  transcription 
of  the  ink-print  copy.  Because  of  the  empha- 
sis upon  the  needs  of  the  transcriber,  some 
rules,  Braille  combinations,  and  symbols  were 
found  to  be  confusing  to  the  Braille  reader  and 
restricted  the  easy  flow  of  information.  The 
Authority  and  its  Advisory  Mathematics  Com- 
mittee are  engaged  in  revising  this  code  in  or- 
der to  increase  its  legibility  and  clarity  for  the 
Braille  reader  without  vitally  disturbing  its 
faithfulness   to   the   ink-print  presentation. 

Three  revisions  are  being  recommended  for 
the  literary  code: 

1.  In  addition  to  the  entry  words  of  the 
standard  collegiate  dictionary,  the  use  of  con- 
tractions is  to  be  extended  to  the  common 
terms  of  a  particular  subject,  such  as  botany, 
medicine,  music,  etc.,  if  they  are  listed  in  a 
glossary  or  if  their  meaning  is  explained   as 


they  originally  appear  in  the  text. 

2.  Part-word  contractions  should  be  used 
rather  liberally  in  dialect  to  carry  out  the  style 
and  flavor  of  speech. 

3.  The  technique  of  including  notes  in  an 
indented  form  after  the  paragraph  to  which 
they  refer  has  proven  very  effective  in  text- 
books. The  same  format  is  recommended  for 
literary  texts  so  that  a  note  can  be  read  or 
skipped  at  will  without  the  necessity  of  search- 
ing at  the  back  of  the  volvmie. 

The  prospect  for  the  development  of  a 
Braille  code  for  chemistry  is  at  long  last  in 
view.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the  Seeing 
Eye  Foundation  has  graciously  provided  a 
grant  to  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  to  carry  forward  this  important  proj- 
ect. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Maxine  B.  Dorf,  Co-Chairman 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Freda  Henderson 

Mrs.  Alice  Mann 


REPORT  OF  THE  HOME  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATION  COMMITTEE 


Donald  Blasch,  Chairman 

Director,  Institute  of  Blind  Rehabilitation 

Western  Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


The  Home  Teacher  Certification  Committee 
met  at  "Western  Michigan  University,  Kalama- 
zoon,  Michigan,  on  June  12,   1968. 

Present 

Miss  Vera  J.  McClain,  Home  Teacher  and 
Counselor  for  the  Blind,  State  of  Ala- 
bama, Department  of  Education,  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Service,  Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

Mr.  Alvin  H.  Roberts,  Counseling  Home 
Teacher  for  the  Blind,  State  of  Illinois 
Department  of  Children  and  Family 
Services,  Regional  Office,  Carbondale, 
Illinois. 


Mr.  Kenneth  G.  Hinga,  Rehabilitation 
Teacher,  Michigan  Division  of  Services 
for  the  Blind,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Donald  Blasch,  Director,  Institute  of 
Blind  Rehabilitation,  Western  Michigan 
University,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Absent 

Miss  Louise  D.  Cowan,  National  Director, 
Welfare  Services  and  Home  Teaching, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Business 

The   following  applicants   were  certified: 
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Canada: 

Miss  Rose  Marie  Druskin,  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver, 
Canada 

Miss  Patricia  Joy  Harrison,  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Saskatoon, 
Canada 

Miss  Frances  Newman,  The  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland 

USA: 

Miss  Emma  DeYampert,  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Hospital,  Hines,  Illinois 
Mr.  Clarence  H.  Hall,  Washington  State 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Seattle,  Washington 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Hathaway,  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Miss  Cleta  M.  Johnson,  Utah  Services  for 
the  Visually  Handicapped,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah 

Miss   Elizabeth   Lennon,   Institute   of   Blind 
Rehabilitation,   Western   Michigan   Univer- 
sity, Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Miss  Mary  C.  Lien,  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Mr.    Richard   T.    Ludden,   Arkansas   Enter- 


prises for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
Miss  Kathleen  Mahoney,  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 
Mrs.  Geraldine  Richardson,  Western  Michi- 
gan University,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Mr.  Henry  R.  Ryberg,  Jr.,  Metropolitan  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Miss  Lena  L.  Sylvester,  Division  of  Services 
for  the  Blind,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Mr.  Harry  M.  Trarbaugh,  Washington  State 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Seattle,  Washington 
Miss  Mary  V.  Westgate,  Washington  State 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Seattle,  Washington 

Approved  for  provisional  certification: 

Mrs.  Alice  Raftary,  Metropolitan  Society  for 

the  Blind,  Detroit,  Michigan 

The  Certification  Committee  recommended 
that  the  name  of  the  Home  Teacher  Certifica- 
tion Committee  be  changed  to  Rehabilitation 
Teacher  Certification  Committee,  and  that  the 
change  of  name  be  reflected  on  the  Certificate. 

Donald  Blasch,  Chairman 
Louise  Cowan 
Kenneth  Hinga 
Vera  McClain 
Aivin  Roberts 


REPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Irvin  P.  Schloss,  Acting  Chairtaan 

Legislative  Analyst,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Washington,  D.C 


The  Legislative  Committee  met  in  Toronto 
on  July  7  to  hear  reports  of  action  taken  by 
the  Acting  Chairman  and  to  discuss  positions 
on  pending  legislation. 

On  the  basis  of  prior  positions  taken  by 
AAWB  and  its  Legislative  Committee  and  in 
consultation  with  the  President  and  Executive 
Secretary,  the  Acting  Chairman  testified  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  12257,  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Amendments  of  1967,  on  August  14, 
1967,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of 
the  Senate   Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 


Welfare.  At  a  signing  ceremony  at  the  White 
House  on  October  3,  1967,  the  President  ap- 
proved the  bill  as  Public  Law  90-99-  The  law 
does  the  following: 

1.  Extends  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  basic  programs  of  grants  to  the 
States  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  dis- 
abled to  $500  million  for  fiscal  1969  and 
$600  million  for  fiscal  1970. 

2.  Authorizes  appropriations  for  an  addi- 
tional year  for  comprehensive  state-wide  plan- 
ning for  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 
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3.  Authorizes  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  a  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youths  and  Adults. 

4.  Authorizes  a  program  of  project  grants 
to  States  for  providing  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  handicapped  migratory  workers 
and  members  of  their  families. 

5.  Requires  that  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  be  provided  by  the  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  without  regard  to  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  handicapped  individu- 
al. 

6.  Provides  a  fixed  allotment  percentage  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  permit  it  to  re- 
ceive increased  Federal  financing  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services. 

On  October  26,  1967,  the  Acting  Chairman 
testified  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  in  support  of  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  7977  regarding  material  mailed 
for  the  use  of  blind  or  physically  handicapped 
persons.  This  bill  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  December  16,  1967.  Section  114  of 
the  bill,  now  Public  Law  90-206,  contains  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  7192,  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Rep.  Robert  J.  Corbett  (R-Pa) 
to  simplify  and  improve  postal  laws  affecting 
the  mailing  of  material  for  the  use  of  blind 
persons. 

The  new  provisions  authorize  the  free  mail- 
ing of  reading  matter  in  recorded  form,  raised 
characters,  and  sight-saving  type  for  the  use 
of  blind  and  physically  handicapped  persons 
who  cannot  read  conventional  printed  material. 
In  addition,  specially  adapted  educational 
equipment  and  material  will  be  eligible  for 
free  mailing,  subject  to  weight  and  size  limi- 
tations prescribed  by  the  Postmaster  General. 
Correspondence  between  blind  and  physically 
handicapped  persons  in  recorded  form.  Braille, 
or  sight-saving  type  will  also  be  eligible  for 
free  mailing  instead  of  the  third  class  postal 
rate.  The  new  provisions  also  eliminate  the 
old  penny-a-pound  rate  for  sound  reproducers 
and  special  writing  equipment. 

The  principal  criterion  for  free  mailing  is 
that  reading  matter  and  equipment  for  the  use 
of  blind  or  physically  handicapped  persons 
must  be  made  available  to  them  either  free  or 
at  cost. 

The  Acting  Chairman  filed  a  statement  on 
September    22,    1967,    in    support    of    H.R. 


12080,  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967,  and  recommended  amendments  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  blind  persons  to 
qualify  for  disability  cash  benefits  with  a  mini- 
mum of  six  quarters  of  coverage  and  without 
regard  to  employment  status.  In  the  law  as 
finally  enacted  (Public  Law  90-248),  the 
20/200  definition  of  blindness  replaces  the 
5/200  definition  in  the  Old-Age,  Survivors, 
Disaibilty  Insurance  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  but  no  change  was  made  to  per- 
mit blind  persons  to  receive  disability  cash 
benefits  when  able  to  engage  in  substantial 
gainful  activity.  The  change  in  the  definition 
of  blindness  will  make  it  possible  for  addition- 
al blind  persons  to  qualify  for  the  "disability 
freeze"  automatically. 

Also  individuals  with  vision  within  the 
20/200  definition  will  be  able  to  qualify  for 
cash  benefits  if  they  lost  their  sight  before  age 
31  and  have  the  requisite  quarters  of  coverage 
(one-half  of  the  elapsed  quarters  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  31  or  a  minimum  of  six  quar- 
ters if  blindness  occurred  before  age  24)  and 
provided  they  are  not  engaged  in  substantial 
gainful  activity.  The  same  liberalization  for 
entitlement  to  cash  disability  benefits  would 
apply  to  workers  between  the  ages  of  55  and 
65  who  are  not  engaged  in  substantial  gainful 
activity. 

Public  Law  90-248  also  does  the  following: 

1.  Increases  all  OASDI  benefits  by  13% 
with  the  new  minimum  benefit  increased  to 
$55  per  month  effective  February  1,  1968. 

2.  Increases  the  taxable  wage  base  from 
$6,600  per  year  to  $7,800  per  year  effective 
February   1,   1968. 

3.  Makes  disabled  widows,  surviving  di- 
vorced wives,  and  widowers  eligible  for  cash 
benefits  beginning  at  age  50  instead  of  age 
62  with  the  amount  varying  between  50% 
and  82.5%  of  the  primary  insurance  amounts 
of  the  husband  or  wife  on  whose  wage  record 
the  benefit  is  based.  The  definition  of  dis- 
ability for  this  purpose  precludes  any  gainful 
activity. 

4.  Makes  it  possible  for  disabled  individu- 
als whose  disability  prevents  them  from  filing 
a  timely  application  for  disability  freeze  bene- 
fits to  have  their  application  when  filed  made 
retroactive    to    the    date    of    disability. 
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5.  Entitles  adopted  children  of  disability  in- 
surance beneficiaries  to  dependents'  benefits. 

6.  Liberalizes  the  computation  of  average 
earnings  for  individuals  receiving  both  Social 
Security  disability  insurance  benefits  and 
Workmen's  Compensation. 

7.  Tightens  the  existing  definition  of  dis- 
ability to  make  individuals  ineligible  if  they 
are  able  to  engage  in  substantial  gainful  ac- 
tivity which  exists  anywhere  in  the  region  of 
the  country  in  which  they  live. 

8.  Limits  Federal  financial  particpation  in 
Medicaid  under  Title  XIX  for  medically  indi- 
gent persons  who  are  not  cash  welfare  recipi- 
ents. 

9.  Authorizes  optometric  services  for  per- 
sons receiving  health  services  under  the  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health  and  Crippled  Chil- 
drens  programs. 

10.  Requires  State  laws  to  provide  for  early 
detection  and  treatment  under  the  crippled 
children  program.  Conforming  amendments 
are  made  to  Title  XIX,  which  can  be  used  to 
pay  for  the  actual  treatment.  Coverage  of 
disability  insurance  beneficiaries  under  Medi- 
care recommended  by  the  Administration  was 
not  included;  instead  the  law  provides  for  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  this  coverage  with 
the  Advisory  Council  making  the  study  to  re- 
port on  January  1,  1969. 

The  Acting  Chairman  filed  a  statement  in 
support  of  H.R.  12843,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Eye  Institute  as  part  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  with  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  Welfare  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce on  November  1,  1967.  The  Committee 
reported  the  bill  on  July  3,  1968.  Enactment 
into  law  is  expected  before  Congress  adjourns. 

Public  Law  90-247  amends  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  t©  provide  for 
recruitments  of  special  education  personnel, 
regional  resource  centers  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children,  regional  centers  for  the 
education  of  deaf-blind  children.  Public  Law 
90-170  amends  the  Mental  Retardation  Facili- 
ties and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  to  establish  a  program  for 
training  physical  education  instructors  and 
recreational  workers  for  handicapped  children. 
It  also  establishes  special  authority  for  research 


and  demonstration  programs  in  physical  edu- 
cation and  recreation  programs  for  handicapped 
children. 

On  April  5,  1968,  the  Acting  Chairman  filed 
a  statement  with  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  in  support  of  H.R.  15827  and 
H.R.  16134,  bills  to  extend  and  improve  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  The  House 
passed  a  clean  bill,  H.R.  16819,  on  May  6. 
A  statement  supporting  this  clean  bill  was 
filed  with  the  Subcomminttee  on  Health  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare on  May  20,  1968.  The  bill  was  sent  to 
the  White  House  on  June  25  and  was  signed 
as  Public  Law  90-391. 

The  new  law  does  the  following: 

1.  Extends  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  grants  to  the  states  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation for  an  additional  one  year  with 
authorization  of  $700  million  for  fiscal  1971 
and  increases  the  Federal  share  from  70%  to 
80%  effective  July  1,  1969; 

2.  Extends  and  increases  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  innovation  grants  (for- 
merly extension  and  improvement)  to  $3.2 
million  for  fiscal  1969,  $5  million  for  fiscal 
1970,  and  $10  million  for  fiscal  1971,  and 
authorizes  reallocation  of  unused  allotments; 

3.  Extends  and  increases  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  research,  demonstration 
and  training  to  $80  million  for  fiscal  1969, 
$115  million  for  fiscal  1970,  and  $140  million 
for  fiscal  1971; 

4.  Authorizes  a  minimum  allotment  of  $1 
million  to  each  state; 

5.  Authorizes  the  expenditure  of  up  to  10% 
of  a  state's  allotment  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  under  Section  2  of  the  Act  for 
construction    of    new    rehabilitation    facilities; 

6.  Establishes  a  grant  program  to  public 
and  other  non-profit  agencies  for  recruitment 
and  training  of  manpower  to  serve  in  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped  and  for  the  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  handicapped  persons  to 
serve  in  various  public  service  occupations; 

7.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  approve  sharing  of  State 
agency  finances  and  administration  with  other 
State  agencies  involved  in  programs  for  handi- 
capped individuals; 
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8.  Broadens  State  plan  requirements  to  in- 
clude provision  of  evaluation  of  rehabilita- 
tion potential,  personal  and  vocational  adjust- 
ment, and  follow-up  services; 

9.  Authori2es  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  spend  up  to  $1  million 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  various  pro- 
grams under  the  Act; 

10.  Authorizes  services  to  families  of  handi- 
capped  persons; 

11.  Redefines  "rehabilitation  facility"  to  in- 
clude sheltered  workshops  and  eliminates  the 
term  "workshop"  from  the  Act; 

12.  Authorizes  initial  staffing  for  up  to  four 
years  and  three  months  for  all  types  of  re- 
habilitation facilities  constructed  under  the 
Act; 

13.  Extends  and  increases  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  construction  of  rehabili- 
tation facilities  under  Section  12  of  the  Act  to 
$10  million  for  fiscal  1969,  $20  million  for 
fiscal   1970,  and  $30  million  for  fiscal   1971; 

14.  Extends  and  increases  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  improvement  of  rehabili- 
tation facilities  under  Section  13  (formerly 
workshop  improvement)  to  $10  million  for 
fiscal  1969,  $20  million  for  fiscal  1970,  and 
$30  million  for  fiscal   1971; 

15.  Establishes  a  new  program  for  compre- 
hensive evaluation  of  rehabilitation  potential 
of  the  disadvantaged  with  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations of  $50  million  for  fiscal  1969, 
$75  million  for  fiscal  1970,  and  $100  million 
for  fiscal  1971; 

16.  Increases  the  ceiling  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  to 
$1  million  annually  and  removes  the  termi- 
nology limiting  the  Committe's  program  to 
the  physically  handicapped. 

17.  Authorizes  the  services  of  an  optome- 
trist as  a  rehabilitation  service. 

The  Acting  Chairman  will  testify  in  favor 
of  H.R.  17829  on  July  16  before  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  three-year  program  of  grants  to 
public  and  other  non-profit  organizations  to 
establish  preschool  programs  for  the  early  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children.  It  authorizes 
appropriations  of  $1   million  for  fiscal   1969, 


$10  million  for  fiscal  1970,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  authorized  for  fiscal  1971.  A  com- 
panion bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  is  S.  3446. 

As  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  June  27,  the  legislative  branch  appropria- 
tions bill  contains  an  appropriation  of  $6,- 
668,000  for  the  Books  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped  program  administered 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  for  fiscal  1969. 
This  compares  with  $6,085,000  for  fiscal  1968. 

In  the  appropriations  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  for  fiscal  1969,  which  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  26,  the 
program  of  grants  to  the  states  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  received  an  approved  appropria- 
tion of  $345,900,000  compared  with  $311,- 
550,000  for  fiscal  1968.  An  item  of  $90,- 
000,00  for  research  and  training  in  vocational 
rehabilitation  was  deferred  pending  extension 
of  this  program  by  H.R.  16819.  Included  in 
the  deferred  item  is  a  requested  appropriation 
of  $60,000  for  the  National  Center  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Youths  and  Adults.  The  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  undoubtedly  in- 
clude this  item  in  the  bill  it  approves. 

The  House  approved  appropriation  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  children  was  in- 
creased to  $78,850,000  for  fiscal  1969  com- 
pared with  $53,400,000  for  fiscal  1968.  In- 
cluded in  this  amount  are  $1,000,000  to  estab- 
lish regional  centers  for  the  education  of  deaf- 
blind  children. 

The  appropriation  for  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  was  approved  by  the 
House  at  $1,340,000  for  fiscal  1969  in  con- 
trast to  $1,225,000  for  fiscal  1968. 

The  Administration's  vending  stand  bill  was 
sent  to  Congress  on  July  1  and  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  July  9  as 
HR.  18410  and  in  the  Senate  on  July  9  as 
S.  3743.     The  bill  would  do  the  following: 

1.  Authorize  regulations  to  define  when 
vending  machines  are  in  competition  with  a 
stand. 

2.  Specify  that  food  and  beverages  can  be 
sold  at  a  stand. 

3.  Eliminate  the  residence  requirement  for 
licensing  of  stand  operators. 

4.  Authorize  the  use  of  set-aside  funds  for 
various  fringe  benefits  and  for  program  ex- 
pansion. 
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5.  Specify  the  current  definition  of  blind- 
ness applied  to  the  term  "blind  person"  as  used 
in  the  Act. 

6.  Provide  that  40%  of  operations  in  a 
stand  may  be  done  by  blind  persons  and  that 
one-half  of  the  blind  persons  in  a  stand  be 
licensed  as  operators. 

7.  Establish  an  effective  date  of  July  1, 
1969. 


No  hearings  have  been  scheduled  on  this 
legislation.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  expedite 
congressional  consideration  owing  to  the  short 
time  remaining  in  the  session. 

The  Chairman,  in  consultation  with  the 
President  of  AAWB  and  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, will  continue  to  represent  AAWB  in 
support  of  measures  in  accordance  with  the 
Association's  policy. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 


H.  A.  Wood,  Chairman 

Fast-President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Mr.  President: 

Without  objection  from  the  members,  your 
Necrology  Committee  should  appreciate  this 
report  being  received  as  a  part  of  the  PRO- 
CEEDINGS of  this  convention  subject  to  any 
additions  that  may  be  necessary.     Thank  you. 

Dear  Hearts  and  Gentle  People: 

I  am  sure  you  know  the  circumstances  that 
motivated  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes  in  writing 
these  words: 

"I  must  go  forth  on  a  pilgrim's  journey 

along  a  strange  and  dimly  hidden  road; 

I  cannot  see  what  joy  or  caie 

is  waiting  for  me  there, 

But  this  I  know,  that  faith  will 

light  my  journey,  and  mercy  share  the 

burden   I  must  bring; 

That  iove  divine  will  ever  tread  the 

road  with  me, 

And  lead  the  pilgrim  to  the  palace  of 

the  King. 

In  this  quiet  hour,  we  pause  to  remember, 
and  to  give  thanks,  that  there  are  those  who 
are  willing  to  spend  themselves  that  others 
may  have  a  brighter  and  a  better  way  of  life. 
Whatever  their  achievements,  whatever  their 
successes,  we  may  never  know;  but  we  do  know 
their    lives    have   blessed   countless    thousands, 


and  the  world  is  a  better  place  because  they 
lived  among  us.  They  have  given  themselves 
in  service,  and  that  service  has  blessed  others. 
Over  the  door  to  the  entrance  of  one  of  the 
buildings  in  Stratford-on-Avon  is  an  inscrip- 
tion carved  In  old  English  letters  that  Shakes- 
peare once  wrote,  and  which  I  think  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  moment.  The  inscription 
reads:  "I  count  myself  in  nothing  so  happy 
as  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  Friends." 
And  so,  "Remembrance  is  presence  in  ab- 
sence; it  is  speech  in  silence;  it  is  the  cease- 
less return  of  a  past  happiness."  There  is  a 
wonderful,  mystical  law  of  namre  that  the 
three  things  we  crave  most  in  life — happiness, 
freedom,  and  peace  of  mind — are  always  at- 
tained by  giving  them  to  someone  else.  Short- 
ly before  his  death,  one  of  the  members,  to 
whom  we  pay  our  respects  at  this  moment, 
wrote  me  a  beautifully  expressed  thought  which 
I  now  share  with  you.  He  wrote:  "I  am  not 
afraid  of  tomorrow,  for  I  have  known  yester- 
day and  loved  today."  Symbolically,  the  meas- 
ure of  love  this  man  had  is  what  he  was  will- 
ing to  give  up  for  it. 

IN  MEMORIAM 
Colonel    E.    A.    "Eddie"    Baker.      He    be- 
longed to  "the  world" 

Katherine  Barkhausen,  Supervisor  of  Home 
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Teachers,  Colorado  Agency  for  the  Blind, 
Denver,  Colorado 

Lawrence  E.  Blaha,  Director  of  Orientation 
and  Mobility  Program,  California  State  College 
at  Los  Angeles,  California 

Dr.  Maurice  Case,  Chairman  of  the  Soci- 
ology Department,  Farmingdale  Community 
College,  Long  Island,  New  York 

Helen  Chisholm,  Volunteers  Service  for  the 
Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Charles  M.  Gaffney,  Supervisor  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Services,  Rhode  Island 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island 

Dr.  Polk  Jarrell,  Director  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Irene  Jones,  Home  Teacher,  Relief  So- 
ciety, Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah 

Margot  Keane,  Teacher  of  Blind  Children, 
Suffolk  County,  New  York 

Helen  Keller,  She  Belonged  to  ""The  Uni- 
verse", and  now  belongs  to  the  ages 

Harry  G.  Lee,  Piano  Technician,  Memphis, 
Tennessee 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Meilleur,  Secretary,  Friendly  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind,  Montreal,  Canada 

Raymond  Parsons,  Home  Teacher,  Missouri 
Bureau  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Johnson  Phillips,  Teacher, 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  Blind,  Paoli,  Penn- 
sylvania 

Edith  Dymond  Simpson,  National  Music 
Consultant,  CNIB,  Toronto,  Canada 

Stanley  Stein,  Editor  of  "The  Star",  Carville, 
Louisiana 


Esther  Stone,  Social  Case  Worker,  North 
Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Robert  William  Tague,  Business  Enterprise 
Training  Coordinator,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroeck,  President,  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California, 
Truly  a  World  Figure. 

George  Zerr,  Supervisor  of  Services  for 
Mentally  Retarded  Blind,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  Spring  City,  Penn- 
sylvania 


"The  road  I'll  take  upon  my  pilgrim's 

journey  may  tread  its  way  through  sunny 

valleys  fair;  May  lie  in  gloom,  may  even 

lead  where  dangers  waits  for  me. 

And  I  may  find  both  joy  and  sorrow  there. 

But  this  I  know,  that  faith  will  light 

my  journey,  and  mercy  share  the  burden 

I  must  bring;  That  love  divine  will 

ever  tread  the  road  with  me. 

And  lead  the  pilgrim  to  the  palace  of 

the   King." 

In  keeping  with  long-established  tradition, 
I  ask  that  you  stand  for  a  moment  in  silent 
tribute  to  our  friends;  and  I  will  close  this 
tribute  with  a  prayer. 

O  Lord,  support  us  all  the  day  long,  until 
the  shadows  lengthen  and  the  evening  comes, 
and  the  busy  world  is  hushed,  and  the  fever  of 
life  is  over,  and  our  work  is  done.  Then  in 
Thy  mercy  grant  us  a  safe  lodging,  and  a  holy 
rest,  and  peace  at  the  last.  Amen. 
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REPORT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 
Donald  W.  Perry,  Chairman 


Your  Nominating  Committee  met  on  Thurs- 
day, May  2,  1968,  and  selected  the  following 
people  to  present  to  this  Convention  for  your 
consideration : 

Officers  (One-year  Term) 

President-Elect — Dr.  Douglas  C. 

MacFarland 
Secretary — Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman 
Treasurer — Cleo  B.  Dolan 


Board  Members   (Five-year  Term) 
Dr.  George  G.  Mallinson 
E.  Lyman  D'Andrea 

Board  Members  (Three-year  Term) 
Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld 
Burt  L.  Risley 

Donald  W.  Perry,   Chairman 
M.  Robert  Barnett  George  A.  Magers 

William  J.  Ferrell  Ross  C.  Purse 

Howard  H.  Hanson  Louis  Vieceli 

Frank  R.  Johnson 


REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 


Lloyd  A.  McClintock,  Chairman 

Superintendent,  Quebec  Division,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 


Resolution  1 

Whereas,  the  1968  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  is  drawing  to  a  close;  and 

Whereas,  we,  the  membership  have  en- 
joyed our  stay  in  Toronto  and  the  enlighten- 
ing program  and  the  social  activities  organized 
for  us;  and 

Whereas,  we  would  like  to  express  our 
sincere  appreciation  and  our  thanks  to  all 
those  who  have  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  Convention: 

Be  It  Resolved,  Therefore,  that  the  Na- 
tional Ofifice  of  the  Association  be  hereby  di- 
rected to  express  our  thanks  in  appropriate  let- 
ters to  all  of  those  who  have  participated  in 
the  preparation  of  the  program  and  to  all 
others  responsible  for  the  arrangements  and  for 
the  services   extended   to  us   during  our   stay. 


In  particular,  we  wish  that  our  expressions  of 
appreciation  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas 
Johnston,  General  Chairman  of  the  Host  Com- 
mittee, and  to  all  of  the  staff  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  who  so  ef- 
fectively assisted  him  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  National  Office  of  the  AAWB  is  also 
hereby  directed  to  send  a  special  note  of 
thanks  for  the  outstanding  personal  services 
provided  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Canada  and 
the  Girl  Guides  Association. 

In  like  manner,  our  expressions  of  thanks 
should  be  forwarded  to:  The  Famous  Players, 
the  Banks  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Toronto- 
Dominion  (as  cosponsers  of  the  President's 
Reception ) ,  the  Manager  and  staff  of  the 
Royal  York  Hotel,  Heintzman  and  Company 
for  the  use  of  the  piano,  the  many  volunteers, 
the  press,  radio  and  TV  personnel,  the  pro- 
gram   advertisers,    the    Metropolitan    Tourists 
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Bureau,    and    the    E.    B.    Eddy    Company    of 
Toronto. 

Resolution  2 

Whereas,  the  social  action  role  of  AAWB 
would  be  implemented  more  effectively  by  a 
change  in  the  present  Legislative  Committee 
structure  and  in  its  method  of  functioning; 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  apparent  that  more  regular 
and  more  frequent  meetings  are  desirable  and 
indicated;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  important  that  the  mem- 
bers of  AAWB  be  called  upon  for  social  action 
on  legislative  matters  before  Congress; 

Be  It  Resolved,  Therefore,  that  the 
President  of  AAWB  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  appoint  a  Legislative  Committee  of 
seven  (7)  members  with  a  Chairman  and  a 
Vice-Chairman,  which  Committee  shall  meet 
regularly  four  (4)  times  a  3'ear,  and  at  other 
times  when  necessary,  on  call  of  the  Chairman; 
and 

Further,  that  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  selected  because  of  his  ability  to 
contribute  to  the  work  of  the  Committee;  and 

Further,  that  as  one  of  its  first  tasks  the 
said  Legislative  Committee  shall  formulate  a 
legislative  policy  for  the  Association,  which 
policy  shall  form  part  of  the  Report  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  to  be  presented  to  the 
1969  Convention  of  AAWB;  and 

Further,  that  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
AAWB  shall  provide  adequate  staff  support 
for  the  Committee,  including  the  forwarding 
of  requests  to  the  Regional  Chapters  and  in- 
dividual members  of  AAWB  for  cooperative 
response;  and 

Further,  that  whenever  matters  of  impor- 
tance in  respect  to  the  work  of  the  Committee 
and  AAWB  require  social  action,  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  AAWB  shall  take  appropri- 
ate action  on  notice  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee;  and 

Further,  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  shall  report  regularly  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  AAWB  for  aproval  of 
action  taken  and  for  further  direction;  and 


Further,  that  all  matters  of  legislative  in- 
terest and  of  actions  taken  be  reported  to  the 
membership  of  AAWB  through  the  medium 
of  AAWB's  News  and  Views,  or  by  other  ap- 
priate  means. 

Resolution  3 

Whereas,  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act,  passed 
by  Congress  in  1938,  which  Act  provides  for 
the  purchase  of  products  made  by  the  blind 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  President's  Committee  on  the  Puchase 
of  Blind-made  Products,  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  blind  persons  employed  in  work- 
shops for  the  blind,  has  had  the  effect  of  creat- 
ing more  stable  employment  for  blind  work- 
ers, and  has  substantially  increased  wages  paid 
to  such  workers;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  understood  that  other  groups 
of  handicapped  persons  may  seek  to  obtain 
similar  legislation  to  benefit  such  other  handi- 
capped persons  employed  in  sheltered  work- 
shops; and 

Whereas,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  fully  recognizes  and  is 
in  sympathy  with  the  rights  of  other  handi- 
capped persons  to  benefit  from  participation  in 
the  Government's  program  of  purchases  of 
products  and  services; 

Be  It  Resolved,  Therefore,  that  in  any 
legislation  enacted,  the  priority  position  of  the 
Federal  prisons  and  the  blind  be  maintained; 
and 

Further,  that  any  such  legislation  be  en- 
acted as  a  separate  act  apart  from  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act. 

Resolution  4 

Whereas,  the  AAWB  takes  cognizance  of 
the  plans  in  several  States  for  the  development 
of  better  and  more  comprehensive  services  to 
the  blind  and  other  handicapped  persons;  and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  observed  that  there  is 
a  trend  towards  integrating  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices for  the  blind  with  those  agencies  serving 
the  general  field  of  the  handicapped; 

Be  It  Resolved,  Therefore,  that  the 
AAWB,  in  Convention  assembled  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  July  7-10,  1968,  wishes  to  record  its 
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firm  belief  that  blind  persons  receiving  re- 
habilitation services  will  still  need  the  special- 
ized administration,  the  specially  trained  staff, 
and  the  specifically  formulated  programs  for 
the  extension  of  rehabilitation  services  to  the 
blind,  always  keeping  in  mind  and  looking 
forward  to  the  goal  of  integration  of  the 
blind  person  into   his   community. 


Resolution  5 

Whereas,  our  sister  organization,  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  has  officially  changed  its  name  to  the 
"Association  for  the  Education  of  the  Visually 
Handicapped"; 

Be  It  Resolved,  Therefore,  that  the 
name  of  the  joint  committee  on  Braille  be 
changed  to  the  "AAWB-AEVH  Braille  Author- 
ity." 


Resolution  6 

Whereas,  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  a  member  agency  of  AAWB,  is 
celebrating  its  50th  Year  of  Service  to  the 
Blind  of  Canada;  and 

Whereas,  AAWB  is  proud  to  have  an  or- 
ganization such  as  the  CNIB  as  a  member  of 
the  Association; 

Be  It  Resolved,  Therefore,  that  expres- 
sions of  congratulations  to  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind  be  hereby  ex- 
tended for  50  years  of  outstanding  services 
to  the  blind  of  Canada,  and  for  the  contribu- 
tion it  has  made  over  the  past  50  years  in  the 
area  of  work  for  the  blind. 

Lloyd  A.  McClintock,  Chairman 
Raymond  M.  Dickinson 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper 
T.  M.  McCollam 
Harold  Richterman 


REPORT  OF  STATE  AND  REGIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
COMMITTEE 

Dr.  Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Chairman 

Chief,  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind,  Social  and  Rehabilitation 

Services,  Department  of   Health,   Education,   and  Welfare 

Washington,  D.C. 


This  afternoon  we  have  changed  some  of  the 
traditional  format  of  the  convention  by  sepa- 
rating the  Committee  Report  for  Regionaliza- 
tion  from  other  committee  reports  that  are 
usually  presented  at  the  business  meeting  on 
the  last  day.  The  reason  for  offering  the  re- 
port at  this  time  is  to  allow  for  the  official 
adoption  of  the  new  chapters  by  the  mem- 
bership "through  the  acceptance  of  this  report 
and  to  present  each  of  the  new  organizations 
with  a  charter.  By  so  doing,  all  official  rep- 
resentatives of  the  new  organizations  will  be 
qualified  to  participate  in  the  Board  Meeting 
which  will  be  held  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  convention. 

Let  me  begin  this  short  report  by  introduc- 
ing all  members  of  our  Regionalization  Com- 


mittee appointed  by  President  Magill:  Dr. 
Gordon  B.  Connor,  Leon  C.  Hall,  William  O. 
McGill,  David  R.  Mendelson,  Harold  Rich- 
terman, Burt  L.  Risley,  Harold  G.  Roberts, 
and  Robert  H.  Whitstock.  I  hope  you  will 
join  me  in  a  sincere  vote  of  thanks  to  this 
hard-working  group  who  have  really  turned 
in  an  incredible  performance  during  their  nine 
months  of  operation. 

The  originial  Committee  under  the  able 
leadership  of  George  Werntz,  Lou  Rives,  and 
others  recognized  the  great  need  for  broaden- 
ing our  base  of  operations.  This  recognition 
and  the  ultimate  plan  that  resulted  were 
whole-heartedly  endorsed  by  our  membership. 
The  task  of  local  implementation,  however, 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  chore.     AAWB  since 
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the  turn  of  the  century  had  been  a  national 
organization,  and  it  was  difficult  to  incorporate 
a  new  focus.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state 
that  the  Committee  suffered  some  pangs  of 
consternation  at  our  meeting  in  October  get- 
ting down  to  the  development  of  practical 
steps  for  accomplishing  the  enormous  task  be- 
fore us. 

The  basic  rationale  was  quite  apparent.  We 
had  to  develop  a  method  for  getting  wide  and 
rapid  distribution  of  many  of  the  ideas  dis- 
cussed at  our  national  convention  and  to  bring 
these  ideas  to  the  line  workers  in  the  public 
and  private  agencies  at  the  local  level.  This 
could  best  be  accomplished  through  training 
seminars  and  conferences  held  on  a  quarterly 
or  semi-annual  basis  within  the  States  and  re- 
gions. Our  major  task  of  providing  complete 
services  to  all  blind  persons  within  the  next 
decade  can  only  become  a  reality  through  a 
deep  cooperative  involvement  and  a  total  com- 
mitment at  the  grassroots  level.  "We  also 
recognized  that  much  can  and  should  be  done 
with  respect  to  State  and  local  legislation.  A 
national  organization  without  substantive  local 
arms  is  rather  ineffective  in  successfully  carry- 
ing out  necessary  changes.  Regardless  of 
change,  we  wanted  to  make  certain  that  insofar 
as  possible  every  member  of  our  organization 
received  material  benefits  from  it  and  had  an 
active  voice  in  its  government  and  policy- 
making decisions.  Vital  to  the  success  of  our 
program  was  the  need  to  involve  strong  leader- 
ship at  the  State  level — persons  who  were  well- 
informed  with  respect  to  AAWB  philosophies 
and  purpose,  individuals  who  knew  their  local 
membership  and  could  weld  them  together 
into  local  chapters. 

I  am  sure  the  members  of  our  Committee 
will  join  me  in  telling  you  that  our  success 
during  the  past  year  would  never  have  oc- 
curred without  able  leadership  in  the  States. 
In  choosing  such  leadership,  it  was  essential 
not  to  place  an  undue  burden  on  the  in- 
dividuals who  have  worked  so  hard  during  the 
past  several  years  as  Membership  Chairmen 
for  the  national  organization.  Both  groups 
obviously  are  working  toward  a  common  goal 
but,  unless  a  clear  distinction  is  made,  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  the  membership  can 
obtain,  resulting  in  neither  job  receiving  ade- 
quate attention.     Probably  the  most  vital  de- 


cision made  at  our  October  9  meeting  was  the 
appointment  of  Special  Organization  Leaders 
in  each  State.  The  Committee  had  the  task 
of  communicating  with  these  leaders,  explain- 
ing the  program,  asking  for  their  cooperation, 
clarifying  pertinent  issues,  and  assisting  the 
State  leaders  to  get  their  programs  under  way. 
The  national  office  played  a  big  role  in  pro- 
viding liaison  between  the  Committee  and  the 
developing  State  organizations.  In  almost  every 
instance  the  Executive  Director  and  Field 
Worker  paid  special  visits  to  the  States  help- 
ing them  develop  their  Constitution  and  By- 
laws and,  most  important,  to  plan  local  pro- 
grams for  the  purpose  of  organizing  State 
chapters  and  designing  future  training  semi- 
nars,  workshops,   and   conferences. 

In  spite  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  that 
faced  the  Committee,  they  were  nevertheless 
optimistic  at  our  October  meeting.  We  were 
rash  enough  to  predict  at  that  time  that  by  the 
next  national  convention  in  Toronto  we  would 
be  able  to  charter  at  least  seven  new  State  or- 
ganizations. Though  no  one  at  the  meeting 
voiced  the  opinion,  I  am  sure  all  of  us  felt  that 
this  was  rather  an  ambitious  program.  Through 
the  diligent  efforts  of  all  concerned,  as  you  will 
see  in  a  few  minutes,  thirteen  new  chapters 
will  receive  charters.  This  is  nearly  double 
our  expectations.  These  chapters  represent 
twenty  States.  This  is  a  great  beginning,  but 
the  job  is  a  long  way  from  completion.  Sev- 
eral States  were  unable  to  finish  their  work 
in  time  to  receive  charters  today.  However, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
become  chapters  within  the  next  few  months. 

Our  job  during  the  next  year  is  two-fold: 
to  complete  the  organization  of  State  chapters; 
but,  even  more  important,  to  weld  these  chap- 
ters into  viable  regional  organizations.  The 
National  Office  is  planning  at  least  four  such 
meetings  between  now  and  the  next  conven- 
tion in  Chicago  to  assist  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  goals.  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  current  plan  of  biennial  national  meetings, 
all  Regional  Chapters  must  be  in  full  operation 
by  1970.  How  successful  this  program  be- 
comes will  depend  on  the  amount  of  enthusi- 
astic support  it  receives  from  you.  AAWB  at 
the  national,  regional,  or  State  level  only  exists 
because   of   its   membership.     Therefore,  you 
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should  make  your  wishes  known  to  the  or- 
ganization and  support  these  wishes  with  words 
and  action. 

Mr.  President,  if  time  permits  after  presen- 
tation of  the  Charters,  the  full  Committee  is 


present  and  available  to  answer  questions  from 
the  floor. 

In  order  to  make  the  presentations  by  you 
and  our  Executive  Secretary  official,  I  should 
like  to  move  acceptance  of  this   Report. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL 
FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 

(Presented    jointly   by) 

Mar jorie  S.  Hooper,  AAWB  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 


and 


M.  Robert  Barnett,  Titular  Head,  American  Delegation 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 


Miss  Hooper's  Report 

Last  year,  as  you  may  remember,  I  presented 
a  fairly  long  report  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council, 
held  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  April  17-21, 
1967,  in  order  that  the  AAWB  membership 
might  have  some  idea  of  the  workings  of  the 
Council.  This  year,  there  is  very  little  to  re- 
port concerning  activities  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil in  general,  since  most  of  its  work  is  being 
directed  towards  organizing  and  planning  for 
the  Fifth  Quinquennial  General  Assembly,  to 
be  held  in  New  Delhi,  India,  in  November, 
1969. 

With  regard  to  the  problems  of  the  United 
States'  Delegation  to  the  World  Council,  it  has 
not  as  yet  been  possible  to  resolve  our  organi- 
zational difficulties  as  we  had  hoped  when  I 
reported  to  you  a  year  ago.  I  have,  therefore, 
asked  Mr.  Barnett,  as  head  of  our  Delegation, 
to  report  to  you  on  the  situation  as  it  now 
stands.  Before  I  do  so,  however,  I  should  like 
to  report  that  the  three  current  United  States' 
Delegates  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
WCWB  remain  the  same  as  of  a  year  ago, 
namely,  Mr.  Barnett,  Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
and  myself. 


Mr.  Barnett's  Report 

Mr.  Barnett  briefly  reviewed  the  fact  that 
the  basic  responsibility  for  naming  the  six 
United  States  Delegates,  which  has  been  in 
effect  since  about  1950,  continues  to  rest  with 
the  following  organizations:  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  Overseas  Blind,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  naming  one 
person  each,  and  two  persons  named  by  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  a 
growing  belief  that  this  basis  is  not  truly 
representative  of  all  of  the  interests,  both  vol- 
untary and  governmental,  both  professional 
and  lay,  and  both  agencies  and  clients,  that 
exist  in  the  country.  As  a  result,  there  were 
two  meetings  arranged  at  which  the  question 
of  a  broader  basis  was  discussed.  Already  an 
extremely  difficult  and  complex  problem,  the 
question  has  consistently  been  aggravated  by 
the  proposition  espoused  by  the  late  Dr. 
Jacobus  tenBroek  that  at  least  one-half  of  the 
six  seats  should  be  the  nominating  privilege 
of  the  associations  of  the  "organized  blind." 

Mr.  Barnett  stated  with  candor  that  he  had 
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not  carried  out  his  promise  to  call  a  third 
meeting  in  the  fall  of  1967  or  early  spring 
of  1968,  because  of  his  personal  knowledge 
that  Dr.  tenBroek  was  critically  ill  and  could 
not  attend.  He  said  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  it  was  ethical  to  do  so,  although  realizing 
quite  well  that,  in  Dr.  tenBroek's  absence,  the 
argument  of  "equal"  representation  of  "agen- 
cies" on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "organized 
blind"  on  the  other,  would  be  defeated  because 
of  the  virtually  unanimous  opinion  of  all  other 
participants  that  the  tenBroek  position  was 
neither  valid  nor  reasonable. 

Mr.  Barnett  further  reported  that  he  ex- 
pected soon  to  hear  from  the  new  President 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  Mr. 
Kenneth  Jernigan,  as  to  the  identity  of  Dr. 
tenBroek's  successor  on  the  Delegation.  He 
also  expected  to  hear  soon  a  confirmation  of 
the  identities  of  the  delegates  to  be  named  by 
the  AAIB  and  AAWB.  He  said  that  it  was 
his  hope  that  the  postponed  third  meeting  on 
the  subject  of  broad  national  representation 
could  be  called  within  the  next  few  months 
and  that,  if  a  new  constitutional  basis  for  the 
selection  of  the  six  persons  was  designed,  its 
principles  and  procedures  would  be  reported 
to  the  AAWB  as  well  as  the  other  organiza- 


tions involved.  If  general  agreement  could 
be  secured,  the  Delegation  to  be  certified  as 
representing  the  United  States  at  New  Delhi 
would  hopefully  represent  the  best  opinion  of 
all  of  the  leadership  in  the  field.  Otherwise, 
he  said,  the  credentials  of  that  delegation  will 
continue  to  be  on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
formula. 

Note: 

After  this  report  was  presented  and  before 
these  Proceedings  went  to  press,  Mr.  Barnett 
was  able  to  report  to  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  WCWB  that  the  current  United  States 
Delegation  is  comprised  of  the  following: 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

M.  R.  Barnett  (Chairman) 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 

Peter  J.  Salmon 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

Russell  Kletzing 
AAIB   (Now  Association  for  Education  of  the 
Visually  Handicapped) 

William  H.  English 
AAWB 

Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper 

Fred  Dechowitz 
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REPORT  OF  THE  1968  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman,  National  Membership  Chairman 


This  has  been  a  confusing  year  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  membership  campaign, 
because,  concurrent  with  it,  a  number  of  states 
were  developing  State  chapters.  Obviously 
these  two  activities  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the 
person  who  was  working  on  development  of  a 
State  chapter  might  do  as  much  to  increase 
membership  as  did  the  State  Membership 
Chairman. 

As  a  result,  I  feel  that  when  I  list  the  State 
Membership  Chairmen  who  are  the  real 
workers  in  any  membership  campaign,  I  may 
not  be  listing  all  the  people  who  have  worked 
together  with  such  good  results  this  year.  I 
hope  they  will  forgive  me  and  understand  that 
my  gratitude  is  for  them,  as  well. 

In  part  because  of  this  double  program  of 
membership  and  chapter  development,  more 
of  the  work  than  usual  has  been  left  to  the 
National  Office,  and  I  wish  to  pay  a  special 


tribute  to  national  office  staff  and,  especially, 
to  our  Executive  Secretary,  Mr.  Fred  Decho- 
witz. 

We  can  report  an  increase  in  individual 
membership  to  a  total  of  1526  as  of  this  date. 
This  represents  a  gain  of  222  over  1967.  Many 
states  shared  in  contributing  to  this  gain,  but 
the  state  with  the  greatest  single  gain  in  mem- 
bership is  Georgia,  and  we  pay  special  tribute 
to  them.  Agency  memberships  total  105  with 
a  money  value  of  $14,710.00.  Paid  Life 
Memberships  number  147  and  an  additional 
19  are  listed  as  Life-Installment.  Included  in 
the  individual  membership  total  are  463  new 
members. 

Tribute  for  this  excellent  record  goes  to 
the  State  Chairmen  as  listed  on  pages  iii-iv  of 
these  Proceedings.  It  is  to  these  people 
that  we  owe  our  success  in  1968,  and  to  them 
I  offer  my  deepest  gratitude. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  ALFRED  ALLEN  AWARD 

To 

ELIZABETH  RUSK 

National  Consultant   (Emeritus)    of  Home  Teachers 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Toronto,  Canada 

By 

Louise  Cowan,  Supervisor 

Home  Teaching  for  Ontario,  Canadian  National 

Institute  fo  rthe  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada 


It  is  now  some  years  since  Alfred  Allen 
passed  from  us,  yet  for  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  as  Executive  Secretary  of  AAWB  each 
convention  since  his  death  stirs  and  makes 
poignant  again  our  affection  and  regard  for 
him.  His  strong  character,  his  decisive  man- 
ner, his  quiet  personal  concern  for  the  in- 
dividual blind  person  —  won  for  him  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  workers  for  the  blind 
in  America  and  Abroad. 

How  fitting  it  is  and  how  satisfying  it  is 
that,  at  its  memorial  to  Alfred  Allen,  AAWB 
should  seek  out  and  honour  individuals  who 
in  their  day-to-day  living  show  forth  the  spirit 
and  the  qualities  of  character  and  dedicated 
service  to  blind  people  that  were  also  at  the 
core  of  Alfred  Allen's  being. 

Today,  our  memory  and  tribute  to  Alfred 
Allen  is  carried  forward  another  year  and  is 
enriched  in  our  honouring  Miss  Elizabeth 
Rusk. 

Miss  Rusk  was  born  in  Barkway,  a  small 
place  some  100  miles  north  of  Toronto,  on 
March  23,  1894.  Miss  Rusk  attended  public 
school  in  spite  of  diminishing  sight.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  when  there  was  no  hope  of 
restoration  of  sight,  she  went  to  the  Ontario 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Brantford,  Ontario 
and  completed  there  her  formal  schooling. 

In  March,  1920,  Miss  Rusk  enrolled  in  the 
first  home  teacher  training  course  to  be  given 
in  Canada.  This  course  was  sponsored  by  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
which  had  been  formed  only  two  years  before. 
The  instructor  for  this  course  was  Miss 
Veronica  Ward,  who  came  to  Toronto  from 


Philadelphia  for  this  special  purpose.  In 
many  succeeding  home  teacher  training  courses 
at  CNIB,  Miss  Rusk  herself  filled  the  role  of 
instructor. 

Miss  Rusk  began  her  home  teaching  career 
in  Toronto  in  August,  1920.  She  travelled 
by  streetcar  and  on  foot  with  her  young  guide 
— and  now  longtime  friend — May  Leonard,  to 
the  homes  of  the  elderly  blind,  the  young  adult 
blind,  young  blind  children  and  the  multiply 
handicapped  ( including  the  deaf-blind ) ,  to  all 
of  whom  she  gave  instruction,  encourage- 
ment, understanding,  and  an  example  of 
achievement  through  faith  and  persistence. 

Miss  Rusk  has  demonstrated  thoroughness 
and  competence  in  all  areas  of  home  teaching, 
but  she  has  a  particularly  remarkable  aptitude, 
skill  and  pleasure  in  handicrafts.  She  seems 
always  to  have  been  an  expert  in  knitting, 
crocheting,  reed  work  of  all  kinds,  but  she 
early  discovered  the  art  of  ceramics  and  the 
satisfaction  of  weaving  —  winding  the  warp, 
threading  the  loom,  creating  the  pattern.  Miss 
Rusk  was  not  only  capable;  she  has,  in  im- 
measurable degree,  the  teacher's  art.  Her 
pupils  learned  well  and  found  happiness  and 
new  confidence  through  their  association  with 
Miss  Rusk. 

When,  during  the  Second  World  War, 
blinded  Canadian  servicemen  began  to  remrn 
to  Canada,  their  rehabilitation  training  took 
place  at  CNIB  in  Toronto,  where  Miss  Rusk 
taught  and  directed  their  classes  in  crafts  and 
skills. 

In  1946,  Miss  Rusk  was  awarded  the  AAWB 
Home  Teaching  Service  Certificate,  "for  long 
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and  meritorious  service".  Miss  Rusk  values 
this  recognition;  the  certificate  is  framed  and 
is  hanging  on  her  bedroom  wall. 

Although  Miss  Rusk  possibly  recalls  her 
teaching  of  individual  blind  persons  in  their 
homes  with  deeper  personal  satisfaction,  it  was 
recognized  that  her  ability  to  teach  other  teach- 
ers could  build  and  extend  the  quality  of  the 
home  teaching  service  in  Canada.  Probably 
somewhat  reluctantly  she  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  National  Consultant  of  Home  Teachers 
with  CNIB,  in  1948. 

In  her  work  as  National  Consultant  of 
Home  Teachers,  a  new  position  with  CNIB, 
Miss  Rusk  fostered  the  then-beginning 
Canadian  Association  of  Home  Teachers. 
Besides  providing  the  final  editing  of  the 
Association's  bulletin,  Our  Rendezvous,  Miss 
Rusk  prepared  many  of  the  craft  supplements 
for  this  quarterly.  And  in  promoting  one  of 
the  Association's  aims,  "to  develop  and  extend 
and  improve  the  home  teaching  services  to  the 
blind",  Miss  Rusk  has  prepared  in  Braille  for 
publication  in  Braille,  four  knitting  manuals; 
and,  at  the  time  of  her  retirement,  as  a  gift 
to  the  Canadian  home  teachers,  a  manual  of 
crochet  instructions  and  patterns. 

As  evidence  of  Miss  Rusk's  impeccable 
knowledge  of  Braille  and  of  her  concern  for 
blind  readers.  Miss  Rusk  taught  Grade  II 
Braille  to  the  first  volunteer  Braille  transcriber 
for  the  CNIB.  Miss  Estelle  Nordheimer 
copied  patterns  for  home  teachers,  devotional 
books  for  some  readers  and  textbooks  for 
students  taking  education  outside  and  beyond 
the  residential  school  for  the  blind.  As  a 
result  of  Miss  Rusk's  interest  and  effort,  her 
sighted    Braille    student    became    not    only    a 


transcriber,  but  the  teacher  of  other  volunteer 
transcribers  who  laid  the  foundation  of  to- 
day's program  of  volunteer  Braille  transcrip- 
tion and  volunteer  tape-recording  in  Canada. 

Elizabeth  Rusk  retired  from  her  official  re- 
sponsibilities with  the  CNIB,  September  30, 
i960,  but  in  no  way  has  she  lost  her  concerned 
interest  in  the  work  to  which  she  has  devoted 
over  forty  years  of  her  life. 

One  of  the  senior  home  teachers  has  recently 
written:  "The  influence  which  Elizabeth  Rusk 
has  had,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  blind 
population  of  Canada  is  beyond  calculation. 
Most  of  the  home  teachers  now  in  the  field  are 
the  product  of  her  training.  She  did  her  best 
to  instill  in  each  one  of  us  patience,  under- 
standing, joy  in  our  work  and  faith  in  the 
ability  of  our  pupils  to  reach  the  goals  set 
for  them." 

In  this  statement.  Miss  MacKinnon  has  sum- 
marized the  calibre  and  character  of  Miss 
Rusk's  service,  and  in  so  doing  commends  Miss 
Rusk  to  Doctor  MacFarland  and  his  commit- 
tee, as  a  person  who,  like  Alfred  Allen  him- 
self, has  through  her  personality,  her  wisdom 
and  her  dedication  affected  the  rehabilitation 
of  unknown  numbers  of  blind  Canadians. 

Miss  Rusk:  it  is  a  great  happiness  and  a 
privilege  for  me  —  who  has  learned  and  is 
still  learning  from  you  —  to  present  to  you, 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  this  plaque  which 
reads:  "The  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.  present  to  Elizabeth  Rusk 
the  Alfred  Allen  Memorial  Award  in  apprecia- 
tion of  outstanding  service  to  blind  persons. 
Presented  this  tenth  day  of  July,  1968  in  the 
City  of  Toronto  in  Canada". 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  ALFRED  ALLEN  AWARD 
Miss  Elizabeth  Rusk 


I  think  practically  everybody  I  know  in 
Canada  is  here  today.  I  have  had  a  great 
many  nice  surprises  in  my  life  but  this  tops 
them  all. 

I  always  enjoyed  teaching  and  felt  rewarded 
when  I  saw  a  person  rehabilitated,  especially 
a  person  in  younger  years.     I  recall  with  the 


greatest    satisfaction    my   work   with    the   war 
blinded. 

I  consider  it  a  great  honour  to  receive  the 
Alfred  Allen  Award.  I  wish  to  thank  all  who 
wrote  letters  in  connection  with  it.  Thank 
you  all,  and  I  wish  you  success  in  your  work. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  JOHN  M.  McAULAY  AWARD 

To 

BURT  L.  RISLEY 

Executive  Secretary-Director,  Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Austin,  Texas 

By 

Dr.  Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Chief,  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 


I  am  deeply  honored  this  afternoon  to  have 
the  privilege  of  presenting  the  John  H. 
McAulay  Award:  first,  because  of  the  esteem 
that  all  of  us  hold  for  the  man  in  whose 
memory  the  award  has  been  established;  and 
secondly,  because  the  man  being  honored  this 
year  is  not  only  very  deserving,  but  a  per- 
sonal friend. 

The  award,  as  you  know,  has  been  made 
possible  by  John  McAulay's  wife  and  children. 
For  some  who  were  not  privileged  to  know 
him  personally,  I  wish  there  were  time  to  tell 
you  of  the  many  significant  contributions  John 
made  to  rehabilitation.  The  basic  philosophy 
we  follow  today  is  really  an  extension  of  his 
far-sighted  beliefs.  No  man  has  given  more 
to  our  cause  nor  served  it  with  greater  distinc- 
tion. Though  he  has  not  been  with  us  for  sev- 
eral years,  his  influence  continues  to  grow. 
Work  for  the  blind,  and  indeed  all  services 
to  the  disabled,  is  a  comparatively  new  field  of 
endeavor.  In  the  coming  decades,  our  profes- 
sion, like  many  others,  will  develop  its  own 
hall  of  fame.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  numer- 
ous candidates  nominated  for  their  distin- 
guished service,  but  in  my  book  and  that  of 
many  others  John  McAulay  will  take  his  place 
as  Mr.  Rehabilitation. 

The  man  who  is  to  receive  this  award  today 
is  a  comparative  newcomer  in  our  field.  I 
know  that  many  of  you  are  well-acquainted 
with  his  accomplishments  but,  for  the  record, 
let  me  tell  you  some  other  facts  about  our 
distinguished  recipient.  He  is  the  descendant 
of  a  pioneer  Southwest  Texas   family;   served 


four  years  with  the  Air  Force  during  World 
War  II;  graduated  from  Texas  University 
where  he  received  an  MBA  degree  in  1949. 
He  was  thereafter  employed  by  the  University 
of  Texas  as  a  supervisory  training  specialist 
in  the  Division  of  Extension.  In  1953  he 
joined  Odessa  College  as  a  coordinator  of  adult 
education  classes;  after  which  time,  he  worked 
as  a  consultant  to  the  petroleum  industry,  re- 
turning to  Austin  in  the  late  1950*s  to  set  up 
an  investment  company.  In  September  of 
1964,  after  having  served  on  the  governing 
board  of  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
for  over  five  years,  Burt  was  appointed  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  agency.  Through  in- 
creased appropriations,  effective  legislation,  in- 
service  training,  increased  staff,  and  adequate 
salaries,  he  was  able  to  bring  services  to  the 
blind  for  the  Texas  citizenry  in  a  few  short 
years  to  a  leadership  position  in  the  country. 
In  fact,  the  records  show  that,  at  present,  Texas 
heads  the  Nation  in  rehabilitations.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Risley  has  given  unstintingly 
of  his  time  and  talent  in  assisting  the  Federal 
Government  in  expanding  a  broad  program  of 
social  and  rehabilitation  services  to  all  the 
disabled.  AAWB  membership  is  familiar 
with  his  staunch  support  of  services  to  the 
blind  in  many  efforts   on  our  behalf. 

Past  recipients  of  the  John  H.  McAulay 
Award  were  recognized  for  their  exceptional 
work  in  placement.  Mrs.  McAulay,  however, 
informed  the  Awards  Committee  earlier  this 
year  that,  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  re- 
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habilitation  program  for  the  blind  and  the 
broad  areas  of  new  responsibilities,  she  felt 
the  award  could  more  appropriately  recognize 
significant  achievements  in  expanding  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  blind. 

Certainly  Burt  Risley's  record  in  rehabilita- 
tion eminently  qualifies  him  for  his  criterion 


and,  therefore,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
be  the  one  chosen  to  present  the  award  to  him. 
Burt,  we  are  proud  of  you  and  are  looking 
for  you  to  continue  your  great  contributions 
for  many  years  to  come.  I  know  that  our 
friend  John  would  be  most  pleased  with  the 
committee's  selection. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  JOHN  McAULAY  AWARD 
Burt  L.  Risley 


Unlike  so  many  of  you,  I  did  not  have  the 
privilege  of  getting  to  know  John  H.  McAulay 
through  close  personal  association  or  through 
joint  cooperative  eflPort  in  the  establishment  of 
those  counselor-training  programs  which  have 
done  so  much  to  make  more  pertinent  and 
more  effective  the  rehabilitation  efforts  of  the 
various  agencies  involved  in  the  extension  of 
services  to  the  blind. 

Yet,  like  many  who  are  relatively  new  to 
this  work,  I  soon  came  to  know  of  John 
McAulay's  reputation  and  of  the  profound  con- 
tributions he  made  to  our  profession.  And, 
with  increased  knowledge  of  and  appreciation 
for  the  reputation,  there  seemed  to  come  also 
an  understanding  of  the  dedication  of  this 
man.  Indeed,  the  longer  I  remain  in  this 
'work,  the  more  strong  is  the  philosophical 
kinship  which  I  feel  to  John  McAulay. 

He  appreciated  the  critical  importance  of 
placement  in  the  rehabilitation  process,  and  no 
one  has  done  more  to  strengthen  that  particular 
phase  of  the  process.  The  Texas  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  and  related  types  of 
organizations  in  every  state,  daily  utilize  tech- 
niques and  principles  which  he  developed  and 
taught  during  his  career  and,  resultantly, 
thousands  of  blind  Americans  benefit  annually 
from  John  McAulay's  pioneering  efforts  in  in- 
dustrial placement  of  the  blind  and  in  place- 
ment training  for  rehabilitation  counselors. 

The  rehabilitation  process  is  a  comprehen- 
sive, interwoven  and  specialized  effort  made 
up  of  many  important  parts.  If  I  were  forced 
to  make  a  judgment  as  to  which  of  the  parts 


of  the  process  was  the  most  vital  and  essen- 
tial, I  would  unhesitantly  point  to  the  place- 
ment function.  For,  without  successful  place- 
ment, vocational  rehabilitation  is  imperfect  and 
incomplete;  the  client  who  has  not  been  given 
the  benefit  of  intensive  and  pertinent  place- 
ment assistance  simply  has  been  cheated — and 
unnecessarily  imposed  upon  as  well.  Better,  I 
think,  that  a  client  not  be  given  hope  in  the 
first  instance,  unless  professional  workers  are 
completely  determined  to  see  to  it  that  expec- 
tations not  go  unrealized,  that  ambitions  not 
remain  unfulfilled,  and  that  a  sense  of  purpose 
and  direction  not  be  allowed  to  deteriorate 
into  feelings  of  frustration  and  despair. 

Placement  is  critical  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  because  placement  represents  the 
fruition  of  all  other  parts  of  the  effort.  Place- 
ment is  important  because  of  its  economic 
consequences  for  both  clients  and  our  nation 
but,  to  my  mind,  this  is — however  important 
— a  secondary  consideration.  In  a  State  agency 
for  the  blind,  the  overriding  objective  of  all 
effort  is  to  assist  the  visually  disabled  in  de- 
veloping a  capacity  for  and  actually  achieving 
the  highest  and  best  level  of  activity  to  which 
they  can  be  elevated  and  to  which  they  can 
be  made  to  aspire.  In  most  cases,  these  ob- 
jectives have  not  been  met  unless  effort  has 
culminated  in  successful  placement. 

As  I  have  said,  it  was  not  my  privilege  to 
have  worked  closely  with  John  McAulay  in  his 
pioneering  efforts.  From  what  I  have  learned 
of  him,  however,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  he 
must  have   shared   the  sentiments   I   have  ex- 
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pressed,  for  these  sentiments  have  been  de- 
veloped largely  by  the  inspiration  of  his  ex- 
ample. 

I  feel,  too,  that  to  see  successful  placement 
achieved — to  see  hopes  kindled  and  aspira- 
tions realized — is  in  and  of  itself  good  and 
sufficient  reward  for  whatever  contributions 
might  be  made  by  those  of  us  who  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  try  and  develop  into 
highways  those  trails  blazed  by  the  person 
whose   name   has   been   given   to   this   award. 


I  am,  therefore,  all  the  more  moved  by  and 
appreciative  of  the  high  honor  of  being 
selected  for  the  1968  John  H.  McAulay 
Award.  Recognizing  that  this  honor  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  consider- 
able support  in  my  work  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  so  many  people  in  Texas  and 
throughout  the  nation,  I  accept  this  award 
with  humility  but  with  great  pride. 

My  thanks   to  you — and   to  all  who  made 
this  possible. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL 
MEMORIAL  MEDAL  AND  SCROLL 


To 


GEORGE  WERNTZ,  JR. 

Executive  Vice  President,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 
Morristown,  New  Jersey 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  MEDAL 

By 

Elizabeth   L.   Hutchinson,   Vice   President    (Emeritus) 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 


It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
on  this  occasion  when  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  honoring 
you,  George  Werntz. 

It  is  especially  pleasing  that  this  event  is 
taking  place  in  Toronto  and  that  the  President 
of  our  Association  is  Arthur  Magill.  I  am 
sure  George  Werntz  will  remember  that  the 
first  convention  of  the  AAWB  which  he  at- 
tended was  in  Daytona  Beach  in  1951,  and 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Magill  were  the  first 
Canadians  whom  he  met.  Mr.  Magill  was 
then  Chairman  of  Section  E,  which  was  for 
members  of  National  Agencies.  Since  Mr. 
Werntz  was  also  a  member  of  that  section  he 
saw  a  great  deal  of  the  Magills  in  meetings 
and  otherwise. 

I  think  that  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion should  know  something  about  the  back- 
ground of  George  Werntz  because  it  would 


seem  that  geographically  speaking  his  prepa- 
ration for  work  on  a  national  basis  began 
when  he  was  born  in  Texas.  Later  the  Werntz 
family  moved  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where 
young  George  attended  grammar  school;  and 
still  another  move  to  Brooklyn  during  high 
school  years  brought  him  to  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country  where  he  remained  and  was 
graduated  from  Colgate  University.  He  chose 
the  Far  West  for  his  graduate  study  at  Stan- 
ford University  in  California,  completing  the 
wide  coverage  of  this  country. 

In  each  of  these  moves,  George  Werntz 
made  friends  and  contacts  which  have  been 
lasting  and  were  enhanced  by  his  later  experi- 
ence in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II  when 
he  was  personnel  oflficer  for  the  Pacific  Fleet 
Air  Force. 

But  his  real  opportunity  for  meeting  people 
and    for    counselling   them   was    as    Dean    of 
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Admissions  at  Colgate  University.  Today,  no 
matter  where  he  goes,  he  meets  an  acquaint- 
ance or  knows  just  the  person  to  consult  no 
matter  what  the  question  may  be.  He  has  the 
rare  gift  of  rarely  forgetting  a  name  or  a  face. 

While  serving  as  Dean,  George  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  admission  procedures 
which  experience  stood  him  in  good  stead 
when  years  later  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  for  Mobility  Training 
which  was  part  of  the  Commission  on  Stand- 
ards and  Accreditation  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  sponsored  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

As  further  indication  of  his  early  though 
unknowing  preparation  for  his  work  with  the 
national  organization.  The  Seeing  Eye,  which 
he  now  heads,  was  his  interest  and  prowess  in 
sports.  He  needed  his  skill  in  this  direction, 
because  in  1950  when  he  joined  the  staff  of 
The  Seeing  Eye  as  an  understudy  to  Willi 
Ebeling,  the  first  Executive  Vice  President  of 
the  organization,  his  first  assignment  was  to 
learn  how  to  teach  dogs  to  guide. 

And  now,  why  was  he  qualified  and  chosen 
to  work  in  the  special  field  in  which  all  of  us 
here  are  interested?  The  answer  is  simple  — 
he  has  always  been  interested  in  people;  has 
always  liked  people  and  worked  with  them  as 
teacher,  counselor  or  friend.  He  has  lived  by 
the  philosophy  that  all  persons  are  individuals 
who  have  the  right  to  attain  their  greatest 
potential,  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed  or 
whatever  their  physical  attributes  may  be. 
Therefore,  blindness  per  se  was  not  a  problem 
to  him,  but  a  challenge  giving  him  the  op- 
portunity, in  a  new  direction,  to  counsel  with 
individuals,  with  the  aim  of  helping  them  at- 


tain their  maximum  potential  that  they  might 
become  active  citizens  in  their  own  right. 

He  realized  that  this  could  not  be  done 
unless  the  public  had  a  better  understanding 
of  the  capabilities  of  blind  persons.  With  this 
in  mind  always,  he  has  been  careful  and  criti- 
cal of  any  presentation  to  the  public  and  in- 
sisted that  the  interpretation  be  objective  and 
without  exploitation.  This,  I  believe,  has  been 
one  of  his  great  contributions  in  our  work. 

In  the  eighteen  years  that  George  Werntz 
has  been  engaged  in  this  work  he  has  thrown 
himself  diligently  into  his  responsibilities  as 
an  administrator  as  well  as  extra-curricular 
activities.  He  has  served  on  national  com- 
mittees in  the  field  of  prevention  of  blindness 
and  veterinary  research  and  was  Treasurer  and 
Secretary  for  two  years  each  of  this  organi- 
zation. At  the  present  time,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  AAWB  and  a 
Trustee  of  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind. 

Having  worked  under  the  leadership  of 
George  Werntz  for  thirteen  years  and  having 
enjoyed  his  friendship  and  that  of  his  wife, 
Barbara,  I  can  attest  to  his  conscientious  ap- 
proach to  any  responsibility  thrust  upon  him. 
I  know  that  anything  he  undertakes  will  be 
done  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  —  and  his 
standards  are  high.  I  know  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  high  standards  and  do  all 
that  he  can  that  blind  persons  may  be  given 
the  services  and  recognition  that  they  deserve. 

George  Werntz,  you  have  been  chosen  by 
the  AAWB  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  Am- 
brose M.  Shotwell  Medal,  which,  in  the  name 
of  the  Association,  it  is  my  honor  and  my 
privilege  to  present  to  you  at  this  time. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  SCROLL 

By 

G.  William  Debetaz,  Vice-President 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 

Morristown,  New  Jersey 


What  is  the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Award? 
This  is  the  question  that  entered  my  mind 
when  I  was  asked  to  participate  in  its  pre- 
sentation this  year,     I  knew,  like  all  of  you, 


that  it  is  given  annually  to  those  individuals 
whose  leadership  and  service  have  been  ex- 
erted on  a  national  and  international  scale,  but 
I  wanted  to  know  more  about  it.     By  sheer 
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coincidence,  the  1968  edition  of  AAWB's  An- 
nual Publication  BLINDNESS  arrived  last  week. 
In  it,  there  is  an  article  by  our  most  learned 
Historian,  Warren  Bledsoe.  Not  only  does  it 
tell  about  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  but  also  de- 
scribes the  efforts  of  each  of  the  twenty-eight 
previous  recipients  of  the  Award  —  an  im- 
pressive list  of  illustrious  persons,  of  whom 
I  will  mention  only  three: 

1950— The  one  and  only  HELEN  KELLER 

1951— THE  LATE  COLONEL  EDWIN  A. 

BAKER,  from  this  wonderful  country 

of  Canada,  of  which  we  are  guests 

today. 

I960— MARY  E.  SWITZER,  Administra- 
tor of  Social  Rehabilitation  Services, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Although  Miss  Hutchinson  and  I  are  doing 
the  presentation,  we  have  had,  contrary  to  ap- 
pearances, nothing  to  do  in  choosing  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Award,  but  only  the  most 
pleasant  assignment  of  presenting  it  to  George 
Werntz.  Right  here.  Miss  Hutchinson  and  I 
want  to  thank  the  Committee  for  the  1968  se- 
lection, knowing  that  Mr.  Werntz  not  only 
deserves  the  Award,  but  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  promotion,  development  and 
improvement  of  services  to  blind  persons  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Werntz  will  be  the  29th  recipient  of 
the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Award  and  one  who 
has  been  in  this  field  the  shortest  time.  He 
came  to  The  Seeing  Eye  from  Colgate  Univer- 
sity in  August,  1950,  and  so  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  he  will  be  completing  eighteen  years. 
Not  only  did  he  jump  into  it  with  both  feet, 
but  he  took  to  the  work  like  a  "a  duck  takes 
to  water".  It  wasn't  long  before  he  was  in- 
volved in  AAWB  activities,  participating  in 
different  committees,  including  service  on  its 
Executive  and  Editorial  Committees.  You  all 
know  so  well  what  he  contributed  towards  the 
development  of  this  organization.  Next  you 
find  him  giving  the  Commencement  Address 
at  one  of  the  leading  schools  for  the  blind  — 
Perkins  —  in  I960;  he  has  since  1965  also 
served  as  Trustee  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
School.  In  i960,  when  the  first  program  on 
mobility  was  started,  Mr.  Werntz  was  soon  to 
realize  its  potential  and  opened  the  doors  of 
The   Seeing  Eye  to  all  students   in   that  field. 


They  come  by  groups  from  Boston  College, 
Western  Michigan  University,  Florida  State 
University,  and  San  Francisco  State  College 
each  year.  Every  group  stays  at  The  Seeing 
Eye  for  two  to  three  days.  This  is  not  work 
to  George  Werntz;  it  has  become  a  part  of  his 
life.  His  home  is  even  involved  —  when  the 
mobility  trainees  are  at  the  School,  they  are 
always  invited  to  have  dinner  and  an  evening 
of  relaxation  at  the  Werntz  home.  In  the 
summer,  when  weather  permits,  there  is 
nothing  he  likes  better  than  to  have  our  blind 
students  (up  to  16  people  and  dog  guides) 
join  him  in  the  swim  at  his  pool,  and  quite 
a  few  of  you  here  present  have  spent  a  day 
or  two  as  guests  in  his  home,  and  you  know 
what  a  delightful  time  you  have  had. 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  a  big  family.  This  is 
one  of  the  first  things  each  new  blind  student 
is  told  when  availing  himself  of  our  service. 
It  is  quite  a  large  family,  consisting  of  our 
Board  of  Trustees,  our  entire  staff  of  em- 
ployees, and  all  of  the  blind  men  and  women 
who  have  come  to  The  Seeing  Eye  to  gain 
freedom  and  independence  through  the  use  of 
our  dog  guides.  The  graduates  represent  about 
1200  men  and  women,  of  which  49  make  their 
homes  in  Canada. 

I  would  also,  at  this  time,  like  to  give  a 
salute  to  another  important  member  of  our 
Seeing  Eye  family,  Barbara  Werntz.  Her  hus- 
band brings  all  of  the  Seeing  Eye  guests  to 
their  home.  Mrs.  Werntbz  is  always  a  most 
cheerful  hostess,  enjoying  each  guest,  deeply 
interested  in  every  person  and  makes  each  feel 
"right  at  home."  George  keeps  things  mov- 
ing but  who  bears  the  brunt  of  the  work? 
—  our  friend,  Barbara  Werntz.  I  know  all  of 
you  ladies  present  realize  full  well  what  it 
means  to  have  as  many  as  thirty  people  for 
dinner  at  one  time! 

This  Seeing  Eye  family  is  like  any  other: 
When  one  of  its  members  is  singled  out  and 
honored  as  George  Werntz  is  tonight,  all 
others  of  the  circle  feel  that  they  may  have 
contributed  towards  it  and  all  are  as  proud 
as  the  selected  one.  For  this  reason,  as  one 
of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Seeing  Eye 
family,  besides  being  extremely  proud,  it  gives 
me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  present  the  Am- 
brose M.  Shotwell  Award  Scroll  to  my  boss  and 
my  friend,  George  Werntz. 
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INSCRIPTION  OF  SHOTWELL  SCROLL 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

founded  1895 

LUX  EX  TENEBRIS 

GEORGE  WERNTZ,  JR. 

An  enlightened  humanitarian,  drafted  from  the  field  of  education,  whose  in- 
sistence on  excellence  and  whose  love  and  respect  for  mankind  and  animals 
have  confirmed  in  a  new  generation  the  spirit  and  actions  of  pioneers  and  thus 
transformed  dogs'  fealty  and  worship  into  useful  and  noble  friendships,  we 
present  to  you  this 

AMBROSE  M.   SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

in  the  City  of  Toronto,  Canada,  on  this  ninth  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1968. 


Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Ph.D.  Arthur  N.  Magill 

Chairman,  Awards  Committee  President 
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ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL 
MEMORIAL  MEDAL  AND  SCROLL 

George  Werntz,  Jr. 


If  our  good  friend,  Dr.  Tom  Caulfield,  is 
in  the  "house",  I  shall  appreciate  his  profes- 
sional services.  I  would  hope  he  might  let  me 
stretch  out  on  this  table  and  talk  about  my 
"problem."  You  see  before  you  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  schizo-phrenic,  the  split  per- 
sonality. At  one  and  the  same  time  I  feel 
such  great  pride  —  and  such  great  humility. 
Perhaps  if  you  will  let  me  talk  to  you  all 
for  a  few  moments,  it  will  serve  to  resolve  my 
problem  somewhat! 

The  pattern  of  response  by  recipients  of 
the  Ambrose  Shotwell  Memorial  Award,  since 
its  inception  in  1939,  has  been  more  or  less 
consistent  and  highly  appropriate.  They  have, 
first  of  all,  thanked  those  who  have  made  the 
presentation.  I,  therefore  and  first  of  all,  wish 
to  express  my  heartfelt  gratitude  to  Eliza- 
beth Hutchinson  and  William  Debetaz,  cher- 
ished colleagues,  for  the  very  kind  things  they 
have  said  about  me.  Beyond  that,  I  would  also 
express  my  admiration  for  their  resourceful- 
ness in  making  so  much  of  so  little.  Their 
job  has  been,  believe  me,  much  more  difficult 
than  mine! 

Another  hallmark  of  the  Shotwell  accept- 
ance speech  is  the  expression  of  great  surprise 
and  the  vigorous — but  not  too  vigorous — de- 
nials of  worthiness  for  so  esteemed  an  honor. 

To  save  members  of  the  Awards  Committee 
embarrassment,  I  must  here  confess  that  last 
fall  President  Art  Magill  appointed  me  a 
member  of  that  Committee.  That  alone  al- 
most always  blocks  one's  chances.  But  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Doug  MacFarland  did  not 
notify  me  of  the  Committee's  meeting  until 
after  they  had  met  and  made  their  selection. 
When  I  learned  of  this  artful  maneuver,  I  was 
not  only  greatly  surprised  by  their  choice  but 
equally  impressed  with  the  way  things  get  done 
in  Washington!  This,  I  suppose,  is  what  one 
would  call  Recipiency  without  Represen- 
tation,  which   is   entirely   as   it   should   be. 


Nevertheless,  I  lodged  what  I  thought  was  rea- 
sonably sincere  protests.  Fortunately,  the 
Committee  did  not  take  my  protests  seriously 
and  did  not,  thank  God,  renege  on  its  very 
generous  decision!  They  are  men  of  great 
perception  and  firm  resolve  —  who  was  I  to 
argue  with  them? 

In  all  earnestness,  I  realize  that  this  Asso- 
ciation and  its  Awards  Committee  do  not  take 
lightly  the  selection  of  the  Shotwell  medalist. 
I  am  deeply  touched  —  Art,  Howard  and 
Doug  and  all  of  you  —  and  grateful  beyond 
words  for  the  honor  you  bestow  upon  me  and 
—  through  me  —  upon  the  organization  I 
represent.  The  Seeing  Eye,  Incorporated. 

No  Shotwell  Medalist  has  ever  failed  to 
acknowledge  that  he  was  really  nothing  with- 
out the  organization  and  the  colleagues  with 
which  he  has  worked.  No  previous  honoree 
has  ever  been  more  keenly  aware  of  this  than 
I.  That  is  why  I  am  supremely  happy  to  have 
a  representative  group  of  my  associates  sharing 
this  occasion  with  me  tonight  —  people  like 
Elizabeth  Hutchinson,  William  Debetaz,  Rob- 
ert Whitstock,  Paula  Pursley,  Richard  Krokus, 
Fred  Krajczar  and  Roger  Taylor;  and  the 
kindliest,  most  thoughtful  Board  president, 
James  Carey;  and  the  "first  lady"  of  our 
Board,  Miss  Agnes  Fowler.  Altogether,  this 
honor  guard  of  nine  represents  a  total  of  184 
years  of  service  to  blind  persons  through  The 
Seeing  Eye  —  led  by  Mr.  Debetaz  with  almost 
40  years  and  Miss  Fowler  with  nearly  35. 
On  her  retirement  two  years  ago.  Miss  Hutch- 
inson —  for  so  long  a  devoted  and  much 
loved  member  of  AAWB  —  had  completed 
30  years. 

It  is  through  such  associations  that  I  have 
had  inculcated  in  me  the  philosophy,  the  tradi- 
tions and  patterns  of  procedure  of  the  founder 
of  The  Seeing  Eye,  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis, 
who  —  though  she  was  never  accorded  the 
tribute  paid  us  tonight  —  did  receive  in  1934 
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the  Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Social  Sciences  for  unique  service  to  humanity. 
And  much  that  we  follow  in  our  daily  training 
routine  at  Seeing  Eye  today  stems  from  the 
genius  of  Elliott  "Jack"  Humphrey,  our  first 
training  director. 

By  direct  association,  for  some  years  I  was 
inspired  and  aided  —  as  have  been  thousands 
of  other  —  by  Morris  Frank,  the  trail  blazer 
of  The  Seeing  Eye.  And  I  learned  so  much 
at  the  feet  of  that  wise  administrator,  humani- 
tarian and  "canineophile"  —  my  predecessor 
—  Willi  Ebeling.  "Jack"  Humphrey  and 
Morris  Frank  have  been  retired  for  quite  a 
few  years.  Mrs.  Eustis  died  in  1946,  four 
years  before  I  joined  the  staff,  and  Mr.  Ebeling, 
in  1961.  But  their  influence  lives  on  and  their 
memories  burn  brightly  for  those  of  us  now 
responsible  for  the  work  they  began,  the  pri- 
mary aim  of  which  has  always  been  —  and 
will  continue  to  be  —  to  help  blind  men  and 
women  achieve  independence.  The  Seeing 
Eye  organization  and  the  Seeing  Eye  Dog  are 
but  means  to  that  end.  Never  mistake  it  — 
that  end  is  independence  and  individual  per- 
sonal fulfillment. 

And  yet  there  are  others  who  come  to  mind 
tonight  —  like  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  whose 
memory  is  still  dear  to  many  of  us  in  this 
Association,  as  it  is  to  us  at  The  Seeing  Eye. 
How  much  she  would  have  enjoyed  such  an 
occasion  as  this!  One  of  the  names  to  be 
conjured  with  in  this  great  field  of  endeavor. 
Aunt  Mary  Campbell  was  probably  the  first 
professionally  trained  social  worker  to  turn 
her  attention  to  services  for  blind  people.  She 
was  a  valued  staff  member  of  Seeing  Eye  from 
1934  to  1945.  In  1950,  she  preceeded  me  — 
by  some  eighteen  years  —  in  receiving  The 
Shotwell  Award  from  the  hands  of  our  dear 
and  gracious  mutual  friend,  Elizabeth  Hutch- 
inson. Along  with  other  trophies  of  Aunt 
Mary's  illustrious  career,  her  Shotwell  Medal  is 
appropriately  displayed  at  The  Seeing  Eye,  in 
keeping  with  a  provision  of  her  last  will  and 
testament.  I  am  sure  all  here  tonight  realize 
how  much  we  prize  it..  It  will  forever  remind 
us  of  the  keen  insight  possessed  by  this  re- 
nowned worker  in  our  field  and  the  faith  she 
so  actively  expressed,  through  the  years,  in  The 
Seeing  Eye;  and  in  how  a  capable  blind  person 
and   a   well-trained   dog   could   be   teamed   to 


advantage  in   overcoming  many  of  the   prob- 
lems that  result  from  blindness. 

We  are  grateful,  too,  for  the  many  loyal 
friends  we  have  in  this  Association,  friends 
who  have  had  faith  in  us  —  in  our  prin- 
ciples, in  our  personnel  and  in  the  blind  men 
and  women  who  have  sought  independence 
and  mobility  through  the  use  of  a  Seeing  Eye 
dog.  In  some  instances  perhaps,  our  friends 
have  respected  our  principles  and  personnel, 
but  they  have  lacked  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  wisdom  and  character  of  a 
good  dog.  Not  all  people,  in  their  lifetimes, 
have  the  privilege  of  getting  to  know  a  really 
good,  well-disciplined  dog  —  some  people,  I 
guess,  don't  deserve  to!  But,  I  assure  you,  no 
one  in  this  audience  tonight  falls  into  that 
miserable  and  benighted  category! 

I  must  tell  you  one  story  quickly  —  a  true 
story.  The  Seeing  Eye  had  been  operating 
successfully  for  several  years,  exceeding  I  am 
sure  Mrs.  Eustis'  fondest  hopes.  She  and  her 
associates  realized  they  had  created  something 
of  great  potential.  Perhaps  the  significance  of 
it  even  frightened  them  a  little.  Mrs.  Eustis 
called  on  the  leader  of  a  prominent  national 
agency.  She  told  him  of  her  impressions,  but 
confessed  that  while  she  and  her  staff  knew 
something  about  dogs,  they  really  had  no  ex- 
perience with  blind  people.  "How  would  it 
be,"  she  suggested  to  the  great  agency  director, 
"if  you  took  over  The  Seeing  Eye?  We  will 
continue  to  train  the  dogs,  but  you  would 
handle  the  people  and  all  the  details  relating 
to  them."  The  agency  director  leaned  back 
in  his  chair  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Eustis  some- 
what sympathetically,  but  there  was  a  certain 
scorn  in  his  voice. 

"My  dear  young  woman",  he  said  —  "You 
do  not  understand.  Can't  you  realize?  It  is 
dreadful  enough  to  be  blind,  but  on  top  of  it, 
to  be  dragged  along  by  a  dog  would  be  simply 
beyond  all  endurance.  We  appreciate  your 
ofiFer  but  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
organization." 

This  little  scene  must  have  taken  place 
nearly  thirty-five  years  ago  and  we  cannot  help 
but  wonder  what  might  have  happened  if  that 
agency  director  had  ever  in  his  life  known  a 
good  dog.  But  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men  (and  women,  too)  which  in  this  case 
was  taken  at  the  flood  and  sealed  Mrs.  Eustis' 
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determination  to  go  ahead.  Perhaps  blind 
people  are  no  more  mysterious  than  sighted 
ones.  Perhaps,  she  decided,  we  should  just 
treat  "the  blind"  like  people,  like  we  our- 
selves would  like  to  be  treated  —  with  dignity, 
kindness  and  understanding,  but  without  cod- 
dling or  condescension.  The  technical  skills 
required  in  helping  blind  people  come  up  to 
scratch  —  teaching  Braille,  training  cane 
travel  or  the  use  of  dog  guides   or  whatever 

—  cannot  be  overlooked  and  must  meet  the 
highest  standards,  but  the  blind  person  must 
not  be  dehumanized  in  the  process.  No 
agency  for  the  blind  that  is  worth  its  salt  to- 
day has  failed  to  reach  this  conclusion. 

In  one  sense.  The  Seeing  Eye  and  I  started 
out  together  in  the  Great  Depression.  I  en- 
tered a  small  college  in  New  York  State  in  the 
fall  of  1929,  just  eight  months  after  Seeing 
Eye  was  incorporated.  Early  in  my  freshman 
year,  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  stock  market 
and  out  of  the  job  market,  too.  I  had  hoped 
to  make  my  mark  in  the  communications  field 

—  in  journalism  or  advertising.  I  ended  up 
teaching  English  and  coaching  athletics  in  a 
boys'  school,  for  my  room  and  board  and 
$1,200  cash  money  for  the  school  year.  In 
the  summers  I  landed  a  tutoring  job  with  the 
family  of  Henry  A.  Colgate.  The  Colgate 
children  didn't  really  need  tutoring,  but  we 
had  some  great  times  together  —  those  sum- 
mers of  1933  to  1937.  The  Seeing  Eye  had 
already  moved  its  headquarters  from  Nashville 
to  Morristown,  near  where  the  Colgates  had 
their  home.  Mr.  Colgate  had  almost  immedi- 
ately taken  great  interest  in  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Eustis  and  was  about  that  time  elected  a 
Trustee  of  The   Seeing  Eye. 

I  left  my  teaching  post  in  1937  to  return 
to  my  Alma  Mater  as  Assistant  Director  of 
Admissions.  Prospective  smdents  in  those 
days  were  in  a  "buyer's  market",  and  it  was  a 
"fun"  job  to  recruit  students  for  a  small  coun- 
try college  prior  to  World  War  II.  But 
when  I  got  back  from  Naval  duty  in  1946, 
things  had  begun  to  change.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing just  about  enough  reasonably  good  ap- 
plicants to  fill  the  freshman  class,  we  had  ten 
times  as  many;  and  they  included  many  ma- 
ture, determined  veterans  to  whom  college  was 
the  opportunity  they  had  dreamed  about  while 
lying   out   there    some    place    in    a    fox    hole. 


Promising  high  school  athletes,  sons  and 
friends  of  alumni  were  hard-pressed  in  what 
had  to  be  a  competitive  admissions  process. 
By  this  time,  I  was  in  full  charge.  As  it  did 
in  all  colleges  then,  the  Admissions  Office  be- 
came a  real  pressure  cooker!  (I  understand 
it  is  even  worse  now.) 

Admission  officers,  if  they  weren't  dying 
from  heart  attacks,  were  being  burned  in  effigy 
by  irate  alumni  groups  who  were  suffering 
what  we  now  term  the  generation  gap  — 
times  had  changed  and  they  didn't  realize  it. 
Admissions  people  became  almost  as  expend- 
able as  a  losing  football  coach!  Henry  Col- 
gate, a  Trustee  of  the  University,  was  by  now 
Board  Chairman  at  The  Seeing  Eye.  He  had 
taken  an  almost  fatherly  interest  in  me  and 
I  guess  he  hated  to  see  me  knocking  my  brains 
out.  He  also  knew  that  Willi  Ebeling,  after 
administering  Seeing  Eye  affairs  for  more  than 
rwo  decades,  wished  to  retire.  Mr.  Colgate 
invited  me  to  become  Mr.  Ebellng's  under- 
study. I  demurred  a  bit,  hopeful  that  before 
long  I  might  be  offered  the  headmastership  of 
of  a  boys'  school,  although  I  did  not  actively 
seek  one. 

All  the  while,  my  threatening  mail  increased 
in  volume,  and  my  wife  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced the  alumni  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
burning  me  only  in  effigy.  For  the  privilege 
of  being  up  here  tonight,  I  owe  a  great  deal 
to  a  great  many  people,  and  I  owe  the  greatest 
debt  to  the  late  Henry  A.  Colgate  and  to  my 
wonderful  wife,  Barbara.  Barbara's  grand- 
father, by  the  way,  was  born  in  Toronto  — a 
fact  which  may  have  presaged  this  wonderful 
event  here  tonight. 

Like  Mr.  Debetaz,  when  he  started  with  The 
Seeing  Eye,  I  knew  nothing  much  about  dogs 
and  I  had  no  previous  experience  with  blind 
people.  Mr.  Debetaz  took  me  in  tow  and 
taught  me  something  about  training  dog 
guides.  In  the  process,  I  learned  that  some 
of  the  principles  of  educational  psychology  I 
had  learned  at  Stanford's  Graduate  School  of 
Education  were  more  consistent  and  effectively 
observed  in  The  Seeing  Eye  program  than  they 
were  in  many  of  the  preparatory  schools  and 
colleges  with  which  I  was  familiar.  It  was  a 
basic  kind  of  process,  but  it  was  progressive 
and  dynamic,  too,  in  which  both  blind  people 
and  dogs  were  recognized  as  distinct  individu- 
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als  . — .  no  two  of  either  species  exactly  alike. 

I  learned  that  Elizabeth  Hutchinson  knew 
what  she  was  talking  about  when  she  kept 
telling  me  The  Seeing  Eye  program  was  a 
highly  effective  form  of  occupational  therapy 
and  a  practical  kind  of  rehabilitation  that  re- 
leased tensions,  improved  health,  reactivated 
confidence,  renewed  the  blind  person's  self- 
image  —  all  the  while  it  was  restoring  phy- 
sical mobility;  that  the  need  to  focus  atten- 
tion and  affection  on  the  dog  turned  one's 
thoughts  outward  from  self  in  a  highly  salu- 
tary manner. 

So  this  is  the  fabric  of  my  life,  such  as  it 
is,  in  which  many  threads  are  interwoven.  It 
has  been  an  exciting  eighteen  years,  years 
which  have  seen  a  new  freshman  class  arriving 
"on  campus"  —  not  every  autumn,  but  every 
month  —  to  begin  their  education  with  a  dog. 
Everyone  is  on  his  toes  to  see  if  these  newest 
arrivals  will  find  the  same  thrill  in  walking 
with  a  dog  as  have  so  many  of  their  predeces- 
sors. And  when  they  do,  and  when  they  go 
home  and  write  of  their  success,  we  know  we 
have  been  engaged  in  a  worthwhile  endeavor. 
If  I  may,  let  me  quote  briefly  from  just  one 
such  letter,  typical  of  many  we  receive  every 
week  at  Seeing  Eye: 

"It's  just  a  year  ago  that  I  came  to  Seeing 
Eye  and  I  feel  that  it  has  been  one  of  the 
most  memorable  experiences  of  my  life. 
The  partnership  established  between  Lady 
and  me  has  proven  to  be  very  successful. 
On  her  part,  she  guides  me  perfectly  through 
the  shop  where  I  v/ork  and  on  our  evening 
walks  around  the  neighborhood.  She  goes 
with  me  wherever  I  go  —  to  Lodge,  to 
Church,  and  last  Friday  to  the  local  high 
school  where  my  daughter  graduated.  Next 
year,  my  daughter  starts  at  Teacher's  Col- 
lege. With  good  lucky  and  Lady's  help,  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  keep  working  and  put 
Doris  through  college.  That  will  be  a  proud 
day  in  my  life  when  she  gets  her  degree." 

In  my  eighteen  years  at  The  Seeing  Eye,  in 
addition  to  the  writer  of  this  letter,  I  sup- 
pose I  have  gotten  to  know  about  1800  more 
like  him  —  including  75  to  80  Canadians. 
Twelve  hundred  of  these  are  still  very  much 
alive  and  using  Seeing  Eye  dogs  today  —  49 
are  Canadians.     Whenever  a  Canadian   is   in 


residence  with  us,  by  the  way,  the  Maple  Leaf 
flag  flies  on  its  own  special  mast!  My  asso- 
ciation with  our  students  and  graduates  has 
been  the  greatest  enjoyment  and  stimulation 
to  me  —  without  them  and  others  like  them, 
there  would  be  no  Seeing  Eye,  believe  me. 

I  stand  here  tonight,  the  29th  recipient  of 
the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Award.  Those  who 
have  gone  before  me  have  represented  many 
aspects  of  our  work  —  teaching  and  educa- 
tion, for  example.  Shotwell  himself  helped  to 
start  this  Association  out  of  grievance,  offended 
by  the  difficulty  blind  people  had  in,  of  all 
things,  gaining  admission  to  college.  Some 
early  admissions  officer  must  have  had  true 
perception,  for  Shotwell  was  not  really  fitted 
for  a  career  in  broom  manufacture.  He  was  a 
born  teacher  and  a  teacher  he  became. 

As  time  moved  on,  Shotwell  medalists 
wondered,  "After  Graduation  —  What?"  — 
medalists,  like  Latimer  and  Holmes,  (the  latter 
a  Canadian).  They  reflect  the  vital  interests 
of  their  times  —  in  education,  job  training, 
placement  through  people  like  Joe  Clunk  and 
Maurice  Tynan;  communication  and  informa- 
tion in  people  like  Bob  Atkinson  and  Francis 
lerardi;  that  great  spirit  —  now  with  the 
angels,  Helen  Keller  with  her  interest  in  every- 
thing, but  especially  the  deaf -blind;  people  like 
L.  L.  Watts,  Peter  Salmon,  Col.  Edwin  Baker 
and  Mary  Switzer  —  in  administration,  legis- 
lation; and  building  up  services  and  volunteer 
leadership  and  stewardship  in  people  like  M. 
C.  Migel  and  Jansen  Noyes.  You  recognize 
their  names  and  you  will  recall  their  driving 
interests  —  especially  if  you  read  Warren 
Bledsoe's  excellent  article  in  BLINDNESS,  1968. 

But  I  am  the  first  representative  of  the  Field 
of  Mobility,  which  I  am  sure  gratifies  many 
in  this  audience  tonight.  I  would  both  thank 
and  congratulate  the  Awards  Committee  and 
this  Association  on  this  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  mobility. 

We  in  The  Seeing  Eye,  were  imbued  with 
that  pervading  significance  of  mobility,  I  stip- 
pose,  from  the  first  time  Mrs.  Eustis  saw  a 
stooped  and  shuffling  German  veteran  — 
blinded  in  World  War  I  —  transformed  back 
into  an  erect  and  confident  man  when  he 
could  begin  to  move  again  with  a  dog.  We 
are  especially  and  sincerely  gratified  by  our 
associations  with  colleagues  who  labor  in  other 
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approaches  to  mobility.  This  is  normally  a 
world  of  individual  differences,  but  it  is,  we 
hope,  also  a  world  of  free  choice  and  we  must 
continue  to  work  together  to  provide  mobility 
service  within  such  a  framework.  We  must, 
to  be  sure,  take  pride  in  our  specialty,  but  it 
must  not  be  permitted  to  override  the  best 
interest  of  any  individual  we  serve.  Several 
hundred  graduate  students  in  orientation  and 
mobility  have  visited  Seeing  Eye  since  the  first 
course  was  offered  at  Boston  in  I960.  With 
energy,  open  minds  and  open  hearts,  they  have 
been  an  inspiration  to  us.  We  hope  they  have 
gained  some  new  insights  from  our  shared  ex- 
perience. Unless  I  miss  my  guess,  they  are 
persuaded  of  our  mutual  mclusivity  rather 
than  any  exclusivity! 

As  this,  my  shining  hour,  draws  to  a  close, 
I  wish  to  say  how  happy  Mrs.  Werntz  and  I 
are  to  be  in  Canada,  and  I  know  I  speak  for 
all  the  members  of  this  Convention.  We 
shared  your  love  and  deepest  respect  for  Col. 
Edwin  A.  Baker,  and  it  has  been  one  of  my 
fond  hopes  to  have  a  reunion  with  him  here, 
man  to  man,  as  we  do  now  in  spirit,  in  his 
beloved  "O  Canada".  As  Seeing  Eye  ap- 
proaches the  age  of  40,  when  life  begins,  we 
salute  the  vigorous  proof  that  it  does  in  the 
50-year-old  CNIB  that  serves  so  well  this 
young  and  vigorous  nation.  I'm  sure  that  if 
"Le  Swinger",  the  agile  and  graceful  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau,  weren't  so  busy,  he'd  make 
a  great  mobility  instructor!  As  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  his  wife,  Jacqueline,  brought  style 
to  the  United  States  Presidency,  Art  and  Isobel 
Magill    and    all    their    CNIB    associates    have 


brought  dignity  and  style  to  work  with  blind 
people. 

In  this  madcap  world  of  non-violent  vio- 
lence and  povery-stricken  affluence,  we  often 
hear  of  "The  Beautiful  People",  the  go-go- jet 
set,  in  the  slick  paper  magazines.  They  arrive 
in  Acapulco  for  a  long  vacation  in  the  sun, 
already  brown  as  berries  from  a  month  of 
skiing  in  the  Alps  or  skin-diving  off  the 
Riviera.  These  are  part  of  the  beautiful 
people. 

There  there  is  another  group  to  which  our 
scholarly  friend  and  historian  of  work  for  the 
blind  without  portfolio,  Warren  Bledsoe,  writes 
in  his  recent  article  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  These  are  the  "Faithful  People",  the 
Shotwell  Medalists  —  the  Henry  Larimers, 
Charlie  Holmeses,  Mary  Campbells,  Edward 
Aliens,  Peter  Salmons,  Bert  Lowenfelds  and 
all  the  rest  —  a  total  of  twenty-eight  men  and 
women  this  Association  has  so  honored.  For 
me,  of  all  people,  to  be  granted  admission  to 
this  fraternity  is  the  highest  honor  ever  paid 
to  me.  I  can  only  mumble  my  heartfelt 
thanks  and  pledge  my  best  efforts  to  be  worthy 
of  it  —  perhaps  on  future  merit,  if  not  on  past 
achievements. 

Whatever  we,  as  Shotwell  medalists,  have 
performed  in  the  past  or  will  perform  in  the 
fumre  has  been  and  will  be  made  possible  by 
the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  truly  faithful 
and  spiritually  beautiful  people  who  make  up 
AAWB.  And  the  faithful,  beautifully  cour- 
ageous blind  people,  who  in  so  many  ways 
entrust  their  sacred  lives  to  us.  Thank  you 
again. 


OFFICERS  OF  INTEREST  GROUPS 

1967-1968  —  1968-1969 


GROUP  1 

Administrators  and  Executives  of  Public  and  Voluntary  Agencies 

serving  blind  persons  at  national,  state  and  local  levels, 

and  Board  Members  of  governing  bodies 


Officers  for  1967-1968 

Chairman — Oscar  Friendensohn 

Secretary — None 

Program  Representative — Frank  Johnson 

Officers  for  1968-1969 

Chairman — Oscar  Friendensohn 

Secretary — ^None 

Program  Reprsentative — Lloyd  A.  McClintock 


GROUP  2 
Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Services 


Officers  for  1967-1968 

Chairman — George  A.  Magers 
Secretary — Michael  Gallagher 
Program  Representative — Michael  Gallagher 

Officers  for  1968-1969 

Chairman — ^Vincent  J.  lacurto 

Secretary — Thomas  W.  Dickey 

Program  Representative — Joseph  Wiggins 


GROUP  3 
Social  Case  Services 


Officers  for  1967-1968 

Chairman — ^Louise  Cowan 

Secretary — Mrs.  Frieda  Wiegle 

Program  Representative — Mrs.  Berit  Yank 
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Oificers  for  1968-1969 

Chairman — Mrs.  Frieda  Wiegle 

Secretary — Mrs.  Berit  Yank 

Program  Representative — ^Alvin  Robers 


GROUP  4 

Educational  Services 
(No  meeting   held) 


GROUP  5 
Literary  and  Library  Services 


Officers  for  1967-1968 

Chairman — Mrs.  Jenny  M.  Beck 
Secretary — Mrs.  Maxine  B.  Dorf 
Program  Representative — E.  G.  Brown 

Officers  for  1968-1969 

Chairman — E.  G.  Brown 
Secretary — Mrs.  Maxine  B.  Dorf 
Program  Representative — Michael  Coyle 


GROUP  6 

Group  Services — Recreation,  Day  Centers,  Residences 

(No  meeting  held) 


GROUP  7 

Music;  Piano  Technology 

(No  meeting  held) 


GROUP  8 
General  Interest 


Officers  for  1967-1968 

Chairman — ^Mrs.  Raymond  Dickinson 

Secretary — Mrs.  Lucile  Burcher 

Program  Representative — Rev.  Daniel  J.  Munn 

Officers  for  1968-1969 

Chairman — Mrs.  Raymond  Dickinson 
Secretary — Mrs.  Lucile  Burcher 
Program  Representative — ^None 
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GROUP  9 
Orientation  and  Mobility 

Ojficers  for  1967-1968 

Chairman — ^John  D.  Malamazian 

Secretary — Robert  O.  LaDuke 

Program  Representative — Mrs.  Martha  B.  Rosemeyer 

Officers  for  1968-1969 

Chairman — Stanley  Suterko 

Secretary — Terrence  R.  Clark 

Program  Representative — ^Edward  Moore 


GROUP  10 
Business  Enterprises 

Officers  for  1967-1968 

(Group  organized  at  1968  Convention) 

Officers  for  1968-1969 

Chairman — Leon  C.  Hall 

Secretary — ^Thomas  V.  Herron 

Program  Representative — Edward  R.  Sierzegu 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE  I 
Name 

The  Association  shall  be  known  as  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated. 

ARTICLE  II 
Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  shall  be  to  render 
all  possible  assistance  in  the  promotion,  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  services  to 
blind  persons  in  the  Americas  and  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  by: 

Section  1.  Increasing  public  imderstanding 
of  the  social  and  economic  gains  to  individuals 
and  to  the  nation  through  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  all  blind  persons  to  become  self- 
sufficient,  self-supporting  and  contributing 
members  of  society. 

Section  2.  Providing  a  forum  on  a  na- 
tional, regional  and/or  local  level  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  problems  relating  to  services  to 
blind  persons  and  the  prevention  of  blindness 
and  providing  publications  and  conferences  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  as  may  be  developed. 


Section  3.  Encouraging  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  problems  of  services  to  blind  per- 
sons through  the  maximum  use  of  knowledge 
and   skills   of  all   related   professions. 

Section  4.  Fostering  research  to  advance 
knowledge  and  skills  for  the  improvement  of 
services  to  all  blind  persons. 

Section  5.  Assisting  in  the  development 
of  professional  training  opportunities  for  all 
persons  engaged  in  providing  services  to  blind 
persons. 

Section  6.  Assisting  in  the  development  of 
professional  standards  for  personnel  engaged 
in  the  specialized  program  of  services  to  blind 
persons. 

Section  7.  Initiating,  if  necessary,  and  co- 
operating with  other  groups  in  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  of  social  action  through 
legislation  or  in  other  ways,  for  the  benefit  of 
blind  persons. 

Secdon  8.  Interpreting  to  other  disciplines 
an  understanding  of  the  special  needs  result- 
ing from  blindness  and  encouraging  maximum 
use  of  their  knowledge  and  skills  in  our  spe- 
cialized field. 

Section  9-  Increasing  public  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  causes  of  blindness,  its  im- 
pact on  individuals  and  on  society. 
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ARTICLE  III 
Membership 

Section  1.  All  persons  living  in  the 
Americas  and  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
U.  S.  interested  in  services  to  blind  persons 
are  eligible  for  regular  membership  in  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  Interested  persons  residing  outside 
these  geographical  limits  are  eligible  for  as- 
sociate membership. 

Section  2.  Classes  of  membership  are  de- 
fined in  the  By-laws. 

Section  3.  The  membership  shall  serve  as 
the  law-making  and  policy-making  body  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated.  It  shall  elect  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Association. 

Section  4.  The  membership  shall  be  con- 
vened for  at  least  one  national  meeting  each 
year,  to  and  including  1969.  Thereafter,  na- 
tional membership  meetings  shall  be  held 
biennially. 


ARTICLE  IV 
Officers  of  the  Association 

Section  1.  The  Officers  of  the  Association 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  President-elect, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer. 

Section  2.  The  Officers,  except  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  be  elected  at  the  national  meeting 
of  the  membership.  The  President-elect  shall 
succeed  to  the  office  of  President  without 
election. 

Section  3.  The  Officers  shall  serve  a  term 
of  one  year,  and  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
may  be  re-elected  for  an  additional  term  of  one 
year.  Officers  may  be  re-elected  after  a  one- 
year  waiting  period.  Officers  shall  assume 
their  duties  following  the  last  business  meet- 
ing of  the  national  meeting  at  which  they 
were  elected;  provided,  however,  that  effective 
with  the  national  meeting  of  the  membership 
to  be  held  in  1969,  this  Section  shall  be  re- 
vised to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Officers  shall  serve  a  term  of  two  years, 
and  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  may  be  re- 


elected for  an  additional  term  of  two  years. 
Officers  may  be  re-elected  after  a  two-year 
waiting  period.  Officers  shall  assume  their 
duties  following  the  last  business  meeting  of 
the  national  meeting  at  which  they  were 
elected." 

Section  4.  Election  of  Officers  shall  be 
held  as  provided  in  Article  VII  and  in  the 
By-laws. 

Section  5.  Duties  of  the  Officers  are  de- 
fined in  the  By-laws. 


ARTICLE  V 
Board  of  Directors 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers  of  the  Association,  the 
Immediate  Past-President,  twelve  other  elected 
members,  and  members  who  qualify  as  repre- 
sentatives of  state  chapters,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Constimtion  and  the 
terms  of  the  By-laws. 

Section  2.  Members  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  serve  a  term  of  4  years  and 
shall  not  be  re-elected  until  after  a  waiting 
period  of  two  years;  provided,  however,  that 
the   4  members   of   the  Board   elected   at   the 

1967  convention  shall  serve  until  1971;  that 
the   4   members   of   the  Board  elected   at  the 

1968  convention  shall  serve  —  2  until  1971 
and  2  until  1973;  and  that  the  4  members  of 
the  Board  elected  at  the  1969  convention  shall 
serve  until  1973.  The  6  members  of  the  Board 
elected  thereafter  at  the  national  meeting  shall 
serve  terms  of  four  years,  with  the  exception 
of  the  representatives  of  the  state  chapter  mem- 
bers. 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
serve  as  the  governing  and  policy-making  body 
of  the  Association  between  meetings  of  the 
membership. 

Section  4.  The  Board  shall  meet  not  less 
than  twice  during  a  calendar  year  at  the  call 
of  the  President,  or  of  three  other  members 
of  the  Board.  Additional  meetings  held  as 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  business  of  the 
Association  shall  be  called  as  provided  above. 
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Section  5.  A  majority  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. 

Section  6.  The  President,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  President-elect,  the  Secretary,  the 
Treasurer  (in  that  order)  shall  preside  over 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Diretcors. 

Section  7.  The  Board  shall  elect  from  its 
members  two  who  shall  serve  as  members  for 
one  year  on  the  Executive  Committee  (see 
Article  VI). 

Section  8.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
review  and  act  upon  the  budget  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  recommended  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Section  9.  In  the  event  that  any  elected 
Officer  or  member  of  the  Board  is  unable  to 
serve  for  any  reason,  the  Board  shall  elect 
from  its  members  or  the  members-at-large  a 
person  or  persons  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  such  elected  Officer  or  Board  member, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  President,  which 
office  shall  be  filled  by  the  then  President-elect. 
In  the  event  both  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent-elect are  unable  to  serve,  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  elect  one  of  its  members  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  the  President. 
It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  senior 
member  of  the  Board,  in  terms  of  service  on 
the  Board,  to  call  and  chair  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  such  election,  said  meeting  to  be 
held  not  later  than  two  weeks  after  the  posi- 
tions of  President  and  President-elect  become 
vacant. 


ARTICLE  VI 

Executive  Committee 

Section  1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers,  the  Immediate  Past- 
President  and  two  members  of  the  Board 
elected  by  the  Board. 

Section  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
serve  in  place  of  the  Board  of  Directors  be- 
tween meetings  of  the  Board  and  shall  exercise 
all  of  the  powers  of  the  Board.  It  shall  meet 
on  call  of  the  President,  its  presiding  officer, 
or  on  call  of  two  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  no  less  than  three  times  annually. 


Section  3.  Four  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
conduct  of  business. 

Section  4.  a.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  employ  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  define  his  qualifications,  delineate 
his  duties,  fix  his  compensation  and  otherwise 
supervise  his  activities. 

b.  The  Executive  Committee  may  appoint 
an  Assistant  Executive  Secretary  who  shall  as- 
sume the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  in  his  absence  or  incapacity. 
The  Assistant  Executive  Secretary  shall  assume 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  only  for  such 
term  as  may  be  designated,  in  writing,  by  the 
President  or  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
approve  and  supervise  the  annual  budget  of 
the  Association,  as  prepared  by  the  Executive 
Secretary. 

Section  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
report  its  aaivities  and  decisions  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  ratification. 


ARTICLE  VII 
Nominations  and  Elections 

Section  1.  The  President,  upon  assuming 
office,  shall  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee 
of  nine  from  among  the  membership  and  shall 
designate  its  chairman. 

Section  2.  The  Nominating  Committee 
shall  prepare  an  appropriate  slate  of  Officers 
and  Directors  for  the  approval  of  the  mem- 
bership at  the  next  National  Meeting  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  in  the  By-laws.  In 
preparing  a  slate  of  Officers  and  Directors, 
the  Nominating  Committee  shall  provide  the 
fullest  possible  representation  from  interest 
groups  and  shall  seek  to  maintain  on  the 
Board  and  among  the  officers  a  good  balance 
of  representation  from  the  various  regions  of 
the  Americas. 

Section  3.  The  Chairman  shall  present  at 
the  first  general  session  of  the  National  Meet- 
ing the  slate  of  officers  chosen  by  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee.  At  the  second  general  session 
there  shall  be  oppormnity  for  additional  nomi- 
nations  from   the   floor   for   Officers   and   Di- 
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rectors  of  and  by  members  in  good  standing. 
The  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
shall  serve  as  election  officers,  and  all  voting 
shall  be  conducted  according  to  provisions  of 
the  By-laws. 

ARTICLE  VIII 
Provisions  for  By-Laws 

Section  1.  To  supplement  this  Constitu- 
tion the  membership  shall  adopt  By-laws 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  document. 

Section  2.  By-laws  may  be  adopted  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  membership  present  and 
voting,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
By-laws. 

ARTICLE  IX 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution 

Seaion  1.  Amendments  to  this  Constitu- 
tion require  a  ?4  vote  of  the  membership 
present  and  voting  at  the  National  Membership 


Meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  2.  Amendments  may  be  initiated 
as  follows: 

a.  Amendments  may  be  proposed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  may  be 
presented  by  a  member,  and  be  signed  by  15 
members  in  good  standing.  In  each  case  a 
suggested  amendment  shall  be  mailed  at  least 
30  days  before  a  vote  is  taken.  The  mailing 
shall  be  done  by  the  Executive  Secretary,  upon 
instructions  of  the  Corporate  Secretary. 

b.  Amendments  may  be  proposed  by  any 
member  of  the  Association  at  the  National 
Meeting.  If  the  amendment  so  proposed  is 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  members  pres- 
ent and  voting,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  study  and  recommenda- 
tion and  shall  be  presented  for  adoption  or 
rejection  at  the  next  National  Meeting  of  the 
membership.  If  ratified  by  a  %  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting  at  that  meeting  it 
shall   become   immediately  effective. 
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ARTICLE  I 
Membership  —  Dues  and  Privileges 

Section  1.  Classes  of  membership  shall  be 
as  follows: 

a.  Regular  Membership:  Any  eligible  per- 
son living  in  the  Americas  or  in  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  may  make 
application  for  regular  membership  to  the 
Executive  Secretary.  Annual  dues  of  $15.00 
shall  be  paid  before  the  applicant  can  qualify 
as  a  member. 

Regular  members  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  voting,  of  holding  oflfice,  serving  on  com- 
mittees and  will  receive  all  publications  of 
the  Association  and  any  other  privileges  de- 
veloped by  the  Association. 

b.  Life  Membership:  Effective  January  1, 
1967,  any  person  who  qualifies   as  a  regular 


member  may  become  a  Life  Member  by  lump 
sum  payment  of  $250.00  in  from  two  to  ten 
consecutive  annual  installments  of  from 
$125.00  to  $25.00  each.  He  shall  then  have 
full  privilege  of  membership  without  further 
payment  of  annual  dues. 

c.  Honorary  Membership:  Any  person 
may  be  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Association  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
shall  have  all  privileges  of  regular  member- 
ship, except  that  of  voting. 

d.  Associate  Membership:  Associate  mem- 
berships shall  be  comprised  of  the  following, 
with  dues  as  shown: 

Interested  persons  residing  outside 
the  Americas  and  insular  U.S. 
possessions  $10.00 

Students  who  are  enrolled  part-time 
or  full-time  in  courses  of  higher 
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education  but  are  not  presently 
employed  in  work  with  blind 
persons  $  5.00 

Associate  members  shall  receive  publications 
and  have  all  the  privileges  of  membership 
except  that  of  voting  in  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

e.  Group  Membership:  Organization  mem- 
berships shall  be  comprised  of  the  following, 
with  minimum  dues  as  shown: 

Service      clubs      or      similar 

bodies     wishing     to     lend 

moral  as  well  as  financial 

support  to  the  Association  $  25  per  yr. 
Sponsor  agencies  $100  per  yr. 

Sustaining  agencies  $200  per  yr. 

Patron  agencies  $300  per  yr. 

Benefactor   agencies  shall   be 

any  which  contribute  $500 

or  more  a  year. 

Clubs,  agencies  and  other  bodies  holding 
group  memberships  shall  have  one  set  of 
publications  mailed  to  a  designated  officer. 
Representatives  of  such  groups  may  attend  na- 
tional meetings  of  the  Association  but  will  have 
no  vote  unless  they  also  hold  Regular  or  Life 
Memberships. 

Section  2.  Interest  Groups  of  Regular 
Members : 

a.  Continuation  and  formation  of  special 
interest  groupings  of  the  membership  shall  be 
encouraged  in  order  to  promote  professional 
standards  and  improvement  of  services  to  blind 
persons.  Each  member  shall  select  the  inter- 
est group  of  his  choice  and  so  indicate  to  the 
Executive  Secretary.  Present  groups  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Administrators  and  Executives  of  Public 
and  Voluntary  Agencies  serving  blind  persons 
at  national,  state  and  local  levels  and  Board 
Members  of  governing  bodies. 

2.  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Services. 

3.  Home  Teaching  and  Social  Case  Services. 

4.  Educational  Services. 

5.  Literary  and  Library  Services. 

6.  Group  Services  —  recreation,  day  cen- 
ters, residences. 

7.  Music  and  Piano  Technology. 


8.  General   Interest. 

9.  Orientation  and  Mobility. 

10.  Business  Enterprises.* 

b.  Each  group  shall  meet  annually  at  a  time 
which  will  not  conflict  with  the  general  ses- 
sions or  other  activities  of  the  national  meet- 
ing, to  and  including  1969.  Thereafter  each 
group  shall  meet  biennially.  Each  group  shall 
elect  a  chairman  and  a  secretary  and  shall 
designate  a  representative  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Program  Committee  (see  Article 
V ) .  These  group  officers  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  until  their  successors  are 
elected  at  the  next  national  meeting. 

c.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  mem- 
bership in  only  one  special  interest  group  in  a 
membership  year,  but  may  attend  meetings  of 
any  or  all  other  interest  groups  as  he  may  de- 
sire. He  may  not,  however,  have  the  privilege 
of  voting  in  any  interest  group  except  the 
one  to  which  he  belongs. 

d.  New  interest  groups  may  be  formed  by 
at  least  50  members  of  the  Association  in 
good  standing  who  shall  sign  an  appropriate 
request  form,  to  be  provided  by  the  Executive 
Secretary,  for  consideration  by  the  Board  of 
Directors.  If  the  establishment  of  the  new 
group  is  approved  by  the  Board,  the  members 
signing  the  request  form  will  automatically  be- 
come members  of  the  new  group,  thereby 
cancelling  their  memberships  in  the  interest 
groups  to  which  they  belonged  at  the  time  of 
signing  the  petition. 

e.  Continuation  of  all  interest  groups  shall 
be  dependent  upon: 

a.  A  minimum  enrollment  of  50  mem- 
bers. 

b.  A  quorum  of  25  members  present  and 
voting  at  the  national  meeting  of  the  interest 
group. 

f.  The  status  of  interest  groups  failing  to 
meet  the  above  minimum  requirements  for  a 
period  of  two  consecutive  years  shall  auto- 
matically be  subject  to  review  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  looking  to  termination  or  merger  of 
the  group  with  another  appropriate  interest 
group. 

g.  At  conventions,  the  Executive  Secretary 
shall  provide  registered  members  with  identi- 


•  Formation  approved  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, July  7,  1968. 
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fication  badges  which  shall  include  the  number 
of  the  interest  group  to  which  each  member 
belongs,  said  number  to  be  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  height.  Badges  shall 
be  worn  at  all  business  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  interest  groups. 


or  Officers  of  the  Association  are  maintained. 

He  shall  see  that  regular  financial  state- 
ments are  prepared  in  accordance  with  recog- 
nized accounting  principles  and  shall  report 
to  the  full  membership  at  each  National  Meet- 
ing. 


ARTICLE  II 

Officers  —  Duties 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  membership,  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  Executive  Commiteee. 
He  shall  be  the  responsible  Executive  Officer 
and  will  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion benveen  meetings  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  will  supervise  the  activities  of  the 
Executive  Secretary  in  accordance  with  policies 
and  understandings  developed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The  President  will  appoint  Committees,  both 
Standing  and  Special,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  V  of  the  By-Laws. 

Section  2.  The  President-elect  shall  serve 
as  assistant  to  the  President  and  will  preside 
at  meetings  of  the  membership,  the  Board  and 
the  Executive  Committee  in  the  absence  of 
the  President. 

He  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Program 
Committee  for  planning  the  program  of  the 
National   Meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  3.  The  Secretary  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  records  of  the  Association  and 
shall  have  the  Minutes  of  meetings  prepared 
in  proper  order.  He  shall  see  that  records 
are  transmitted  to  his  successor  when  his  term 
of  office  is  completed.  He  shall  see  to  it  that 
the  activities  of  the  Association  are  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  By-laws. 

Section  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  the 
chief  financial  officer  of  the  Association.  He 
shall  see  to  it  that  an  annual  budget  is  pre- 
pared by  the  Executive  Secretary  and  shall 
approve  disbursements,  both  budgetary  and 
non-budgetary,  in  accordance  with  policies  es- 
tablished in  the  By-laws,  or  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  be  bonded  and  shall 
see  that  proper  bonding  policies  for  employees 


ARTICLE  III 
The  Board  of  Directors 

Section  1.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  are  specifically  outlined  in  the 
Constimtion.  Any  additional  responsibilities 
or  policy  matters  not  covered  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  not  specifically  delegated  elsewhere 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Section  2.  The  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  held  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  Article  VI  of  the  By-laws. 


ARTICLE  IV 
Executive  Committee 

Section  1.  Duties  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee are   outlined   in   the  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  V 

Committees 

Section  1.     Special  Committees;    The 

President  is  authorized  to  appoint,  from  time 
to  time,  special  committees  to  make  studies 
or  to  consider  specific  questions  related  to  the 
work  of  the  Association  and  he  shall  desig- 
nate Chairmen  of  all  committees  he  appoints 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  Sections  2 
through  11  of  this  Article.  He  may  appoint 
special  committees  on  his  own  initiative  or 
at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  Board  of  Directors  or  by  a  vote  of  the 
membership. 

Section  2.  Nominating  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  constituted  as  directed  in 
Article  VII  of  the  Constitution  and  Article  VI 
of  these  By-Laws. 

Section  3.  Program  Committee:  This 
committee   shall   be   appointed   by   the   Presi- 
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dent  in  consultation  with  the  newly  elected 
President-elect,  who  shall  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee,  and  shall  also  include  the 
members  designated  by  each  of  the  interest 
groups.  Its  size  may  vary,  depending  on  the 
problems  it  may  face  in  any  year,  but  its  total 
number  shall  not  be  less  than  the  total  of 
designated  representatives  from  officially  recog- 
nized  interest  groups. 

The  principle  task  of  this  committee  is  to 
plan  and  prepare,  with  the  full  assistance  of 
the  Executive  Secretary,  a  program  for  the 
next  national  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  4.  Legislative  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  represent  the  Association  in  legislative 
programs  at  Federal  and  State  levels  which 
are  of  significance  in  services  for  the  benefit 
of  blind  persons. 

Section  5.  Awards  Committee:  This  com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  the  three  Immedi- 
ate Past  Presidents  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  serve,  and  two  members  of  the  Association 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
President  will  also  designate  the  Chairman. 
The  committee  is  to  select  a  candidate  for 
the  Shotwell  Medal  and  a  candidate  for  the 
Alfred  Allen  Memorial  Award  and  recipients 
of  any  other  awards  to  be  made  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Candidates  for  the  Shotwell  Award  shall  be 
those  whose  leadership  and  service  have  ex- 
erted influence  on  a  national  or  international 
scale.  Candidates  for  the  Allen  Award  shall 
be  those  whose  character  and  dedication  epito- 
mize the  spirit  and  quality  of  direct  service 
to   blind  persons. 

Section  6.  Membership  Committee:  The 
President  shall  appoint  a  Committee,  and  shall 
designate  its  chairman,  which  will  assist  the 
Executive  Secretary  in  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  a  membership  program  for  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Section  7.     The   Ethics    Committee   is    to 

supervise  the  administration  of  the  Code  of 
Ethics  of  the  Association,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  its  modification  to  the  mem- 
bership and  to  handle  any  other  matters  relat- 
ing thereto;  provided,  however,  that  because  of 


the  establishment  of  the  National  Accreditation 
Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Handicapped,  and  the  desire  of  the 
Association  to  support  this  Council  in  every 
way  possible  and  not  to  duplicate  its  functions, 
the  Committee  shall  become  inoperative  unless, 
and  until,  its  reactivation  by  majority  vote  of 
the  membership  at  a  national  meeting.  Use 
of  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice  shall  be  discon- 
tinued until  such  time  as  it  is  restored  by 
membership  vote  in  accordance  with  direction 
by  the  Board. 

Section  8.     Resolutions  Committee:    A 

committee  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President  to  receive  resolutions  from  the  mem- 
bers at  the  National  Meeting  and  to  present 
resolutions  for  action  by  the  membership  at 
its  National  Meeting. 

Section  9.  Necrology  Committee:  A  com- 
mittee of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  following  the  National  Meeting.  This 
committee  shall  report  to  the  membership  at 
the  next  National  Meeting  the  names  and  a 
resume  of  the  work  of  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation who  have  died  since  the  last  National 
Meeting. 

Section  10.  Home  Teachers  Certification 
Committee:  A  committee  of  three  to  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President  for  the 
purpose  of  certification  of  home  teachers  by 
the  Association. 

Section  11.  Braille  Committee:  A  joint 
committee  of  AAWB  and  AEVH,  consisting 
of  specialists  in  Braille  notation  appointed 
jointly  by  the  Presidents  of  AAWB  and  AEVH, 
together  with  such  other  members  as  may  be 
necessary.  It  shall  organize  itself  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 

Section  12.     Editorial  Committee:    For  the 

purpose  of  planning,  producing  and  publish- 
ing professional  literature  in  the  field  of  serv- 
ices to  blind  persons,  this  committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall  serve  as 
its  chairman.  It  shall  be  composed  of  no 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  nine  members  of 
the  Association,  including  the  Immediate  Past- 
President  and  such  members  as  are  experienced 
in  publication  work.  In  addition,  not  more 
than  four  similarly  experienced  non-members 
may   be   appointed   by   the   chairman   as   con- 
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sultants  to  the  committee.  As  the  first  order 
of  business  at  the  first  meeting  convened  by 
a  new  chairman  (i.e.,  the  President)  existing 
guide-lines  for  the  committee's  work  shall  be 
reviewed  and  revised  as  necessary,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  13.  State  and  Regional  Organi- 
zation Committee:  The  President  shall  ap- 
point a  committee  of  from  five  to  nine  mem- 
bers and  shall  designate  its  chairman.  This 
committee  shall  be  known  as  the  Committee  on 
State  and  Regional  Organization  and  shall  as- 
sist and  advise  the  National  Office  Staff  in  any 
way  possible  to  stimulate  the  organization  of 
the  state  chapters  and  in  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  regional  meetings  and  workshops.  This 
committee  shall  report  at  least  twice  each  year 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  on  progress  made 
and  results  achieved,  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations which  it  may  have  for  accelerating 
the  establishment  of  state  chapters.  This  com- 
mittee shall  by  1971,  or  earlier  if  the  number 
of  state  chapters  exceeds  20,  undertake  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  total  organizational  struc- 
ture and  make  such  recommendations  for 
change  as  may  be  appropriate,  leading  to  the 
development  of  a  regional  structure  and  ap- 
propriate representation  of  the  membership  to 
assure  the  most  effective  pattern  to  advance 
the  mission  of  the  Association. 


ARTICLE  VI 
Nominations  and  Elections 

Section  1.  The  President,  upon  assuming 
office,  shall  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee 
of  nine  from  among  the  membership  and  shall 
designate   its   chairman. 

Section  2.  At  the  first  general  session  of 
the  National  Convention  the  presiding  officer 
shall  call  for  a  report  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, which  shall  then  present  its  slate  of 
Officers  and  Directors. 

a.  On  convening  the  second  general  session 
of  the  National  Convention  the  presiding  of- 
ficer shall  call  on  the  Chairman  of  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee  to  read  again  the  slate  of 
candidates  presented  at  the  first  session.  Upon 
completion  of  the  slate  presentation,  the  pre- 
siding officer  shall  call  for  additional  nomina- 


tions from  the  floor  for  the  office  of  President- 
elect. If  there  be  none,  a  voice  vote  shall  be 
called  for,  and  if  affirmatively  carried,  the 
candidate  shall  be  elected. 

b.  Next,  the  presiding  officer  shall  call,  in 
turn,  for  additional  nominations  from  the  floor 
for  the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
If  there  be  none,  a  voice  vote  shall  be  called 
for,  and  if  affirmatively  carried,  the  candidates 
shall  be  elected. 

c.  Next  the  presiding  officer  shall  call  for 
additional  nominations  from  the  floor  for  Di- 
rectors. If  there  be  none,  a  voice  vote  shall 
be  called  for,  and  if  affirmatively  carried,  the 
slate  of  Directors  shall  be  elected. 

Section  3.  Whenever  additional  nomina- 
tions for  any  office  or  directorship  are  made 
from  the  floor,  such  names  shall  be  recorded 
by  the  Nominating  Committee  together  with 
the  position  for  which  each  is  nominated,  pro- 
vided both  nominator  and  nominee  are  mem- 
bers in  good  standing,  and  provided  the  nomi- 
nee gives  his  consent,  verbally  or  in  writing, 
to  be  nominated. 

a.  The  Nominating  Committee,  under  the 
direction  of  its  chairman,  shall  immediately 
arrange  for  a  secret  ballot  and  proceed  to  have 
prepared  printed  ballots  that  will  include,  in 
alphabetical  order,  the  name  of  the  Commit- 
tee's candidate  (s)  and  name  or  names  of  other 
qualified  nominees  clearly  designated  as  to 
position  for  which  each  is  a  candidate.  (See 
sample  ballot  appended  to  these  By-laws). 

b.  The  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee or  the  officer  presiding  at  the  second 
general  session  shall  instruct  the  membership 
as  to  where,  when  and  how  the  secret  ballot 
will  be  conducted. 

Section  4.  Following  the  second  general 
session,  between  the  hours  of  1:00  and  3:00 
p.m.  (or  such  other  hours  as  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  approve ) ,  a  room  previously 
designated  and  equipped  with  necessary  para- 
phenalia  shall  be  declared  open  for  balloting, 
which  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
shall  supervise. 

a.  Registered  and  badged  members  shall 
cast  their  votes  during  the  designated  time 
only.     Members  who  are  blind  may  bring  a 
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friend  or  ask  an  election  supervisor  to  assist 
them  in  preparing  and  casting  their  ballots. 

b.  Upon  closing  of  the  polls,  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee  shall  count  and  re-count  the 
ballots  and  announce  the  results  at  the  awards 
banquet  when  called  upon  by  the  presiding 
officer.  The  officer  candidate  in  each  case  re- 
ceiving a  plurality  of  votes  cast,  and  the  speci- 
fied nimiber  of  Director  candidates  with  the 
highest  number  of  votes  cast,  shall  be  elected. 

c.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  in  balloting  for 
any  officer  or  director,  the  outgoing  President 
shall  cast  the  deciding  vote. 

d.  All  ballots  shall  be  retained  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee  in 
the  safe  of  the  convention  headquarters  until 
the  results  have  been  announced. 

Section  5.  The  terms  of  Officers  shall  be 
for  one  year,  except  that  the  President  shall 
not  be  elected  and  the  President-elect  shall 
succeed  to  the  office  of  President  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  President's  one-year  term  of 
office;  provided,  however,  that  effective  with 
the  national  meeting  of  the  membership  to  be 
held  in  1969,  this  Section  shall  be  revised  to 
read  as  follows: 

"The  terms  of  Officers  shall  be  for  two  years, 
except  that  the  President  shall  not  be  elected 
and  the  President-elect  shall  succeed  to  the 
office  of  President  at  the  completion  of  the 
President's  two-year  term  of  office." 

Section  6.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
elected  for  terms  of  four  years,  on  a  rotating 
basis,  four  members  being  elected  at  each 
national  meeting;  provided,  however,  that  the 
four  members  of  the  Board  elected  at  the  1967 
convention  shall  serve  until  1971;  that  the  four 
members  of  the  Board  elected  at  the  1968  con- 
convention  shall  serve — two  until  1971  and 
two  until  1973;  and  that  the  four  members  of 
the  Board  elected  at  the  1969  convention  shall 
serve  until  1973.  The  six  members  of  the 
Board  elected  thereafter  at  the  national  meet- 
ing shall  serve  terms  of  four  years,  with  the 
exception  of  the  representatives  of  the  state 
chapter  members.  If  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  is  nominated  as  an  Officer,  and 
accepts  the  nomination,  he  must  resign  from 
the  Board  of  Directors  before  the  election  so 


that  another  person  may  be  nominated  for  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  his  place. 


ARTICLE  VII 

Budgetary  and  Fiscal  Control 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  the  membership 
fees,  the  Association  may  accept  gifts  or  do- 
nations from  interested  individuals  or  organi- 
zations for  the  general  purpose  of  the  Associa- 
tion or  for  specific  projeas. 

Section  2.  All  income  shall  be  received 
and  receipted  for  by  the  Executive  Secretary. 
All  monies  shall  be  deposited  in  a  savings  ac- 
count or  accounts  selected  by  the  Treasurer 
and  approved  by  the  President.  All  funds  de- 
posited shall  be  reported  to  the  Treasurer  in 
a  manner  to  be  determined  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Section  3.  Regular  expenditures  of  the 
Association  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
a  budget  prepared  by  the  Executive  Secretary, 
with  cooperation  of  the  Treasurer,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  as  provided  in  Articles  V 
and  VI  of  the  Constitution.  Withdrawals 
from  this  account  shall  be  made  on  a  quar- 
terly or  shorter  basis  as  directed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  in  accordance  with  a  budget 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee;  all 
withdrawals  shall  be  signed  by  the  Executive 
Secretary  and  countersigned  by  the  President 
or  Treasurer  of  the  Association  and  such  funds 
shall  then  be  deposited  in  a  checking  account 
or  accounts  and  shall  then  be  dispersed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  approved  budget  over  sig- 
nature of  the  Executive  Secretary.  By  appro- 
priate Board  action,  funds  may  also  be  with- 
drawn from  the  savings  account  for  purposes 
of  investment  or  purchase  of  equipment. 

Section  4.  Non-budgeted  expenditures  in 
excess  of  $250  must  have  the  approval  in 
writing  of  the  Executive  Committee.  At  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Executive  Secretary  may  maintain  a  rotating 
petty  cash  account  not  to  exceed  $250. 

Section  5.  The  fiscal  year  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  membership  year,  January  1  to 
December  31. 
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Section  6.  Regular  financial  statements 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  Executive  Secretary 
under  directives  from  the  Treasurer,  and  in 
accordance  with  recogni2ed  accounting  prin- 
ciples, for  submission  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  intervals  to  be  determined  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  but  at  least  quarterly. 
The  Treasurer  shall  make  a  full  financial  ac- 
counting to  the  membership  at  the  National 
Meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  7.  The  accounts  of  the  Association 
shall  be  audited  annually  by  a  recognized 
Certified  Public  Accountant  selected  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Section  8.  The  Treasurer  will  be  custodian 
of  all  monies  and  securities  of  the  Association, 
but  may  transfer,  sell  or  purchase  securities 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee or  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE  VIII 
State  Chapters 

Section  1.  State  chapters  may  be  organized 
and  represented  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
under  the  following  policies: 

a.  That  all  members  of  a  chapter  shall  be 
members  of  the  AAWB  in  good  standing. 

b.  That  a  chapter  shall  include:  a  minimum 
of  50  members  in  a  state  with  a  population 
in  excess  of  2,000,000;  30  members  in  a 
state  with  a  population  of  1,000,000  to  2,- 
000,000;  20  members  in  a  state  with  a  popu- 
lation of  500,000  to  1,000,000;  and  10  mem- 
bers in  a  state  with  a  population  of  less  than 
500,000  (the  foregoing  population  counts  to 
be  based  on  the  most  recent  approved  U.  S. 
Census ) . 

c.  Upon  certification  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors that  a  chapter  is  appropriately  registered 
and  that  the  required  number  of  members  are 
current  in  dues  payment,  each  chapter  shall 
be  entitled  to  name  one  of  its  members  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  with  the  following  ex- 
ception: that  chapters  with  100  members  or 
more  shall  be  entitled  to  name  two  members 
to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

d.  That  the  Dominion  of  Canada  shall  be 
authorized  to  organize  a  chapter  on  the  same 


basis    as   a   state   with   more   than    2,000,000 
population. 

e.  That  each  chapter  shall  be  expected  to 
meet  at  least  once  per  year. 

f.  That  chapters  agree  to  aid  in  planning 
and  to  support  and  to  participate  in  regional 
meetings  sponsored  by  AAWB  in  their  area. 

g.  That  state  chapters  agree  to  collect  all 
dues  for  individual  members,  all  payments  for 
individual  members;  all  payments  for  or  in- 
stallments on  life  membership;  all  fees  from 
organizations  within  the  state  which  may  wish 
to  become  members  of  the  state  chapter;  to 
retain  1/5  of  all  such  dues  or  payments  and 
to  forward  the  remainder  to  the  National  Head- 
quarters; provided,  however,  that  where  a  pay- 
ment of  individual  dues,  all  payments  for  or 
installments  on  life  membership  or  any  pay- 
ments for  organizational  membership  have 
been  made  to  the  National  Headquarters 
for  any  calendar  year,  and  subsequently,  dur- 
ing the  year  a  state  chapter  is  organized,  the 
payment  shall  be  considered  as  a  payment  for 
membership  in  the  state  chapter  and  1/5  of 
the  payment  shall  be  remrned  to  the  state 
chapter.  All  such  payments  retained  by  or 
returned  to  the  state  chapter  shall  be  used 
exclusively  for  purposes  directly  related  to  the 
strengthening  and  expansion  of  the  work  of 
a  chapter  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for   the  Blind. 

ARTICLE  IX 

Parliamentary  Authority 

Section  1.  This  Association,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  its  Constitution  and 
By-laws,  shall  be  governed  in  all  its  meet- 
ings by  parliamentary  law  as  contained  in 
Roberts  Rules  of  Order,  Revised. 

Section  2.  Upon  opening  the  National 
(Convention,  the  President  shall  announce  the 
name  of  the  qualified  member  who  is  regis- 
tered for  the  convention  and  who  has  agreed 
to  serve  as  Parliamentarian. 

ARTICLE  X 

Quorum 

Section  1.  At  any  national  or  special  meet- 
ing  of  the  Association,    10   per   cent   of   the 
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Regular  and  Life  members  present  and  in 
good  standing  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  At 
any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quor- 
um. 

ARTICLE  XI 
Amendments  to  the  By-Laws 

Section   1.     These  By-laws  may  be  amended 


at  any  regular  National  Business  Meeting  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  present  and 
voting,  provided: 

a.  That  the  amendment  has  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors;   or 

b.  That  the  amendment  has  been  proposed 
in  writing  and  signed  by  rwenty-five  (25) 
members  in  good  standing. 


AAWB  OFFICIAL  BALLOT 


Place  an  X  on  short  line  following  candidate  of  choice 

FOR  PRESIDENT-ELECT 

(Vote  for  One) 


(Names  in  alphabetical  order, 
including   Nominating   Com- 
mittee slate  name(s)    and 
other (s)    nominated  from 
floor) 


FOR  SECRETARY 
(Vote  for  One) 


FOR  TREASURER 

(Vote  for  One) 


FOR  DIRECTOR 
(Vote  for  One) 
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SPECIAL  CANDIDATES 

(e.g.,  To  fill  unex- 
pired terms  on 
Board  of  Directors) 


DONATING  SERVICE  CLUBS,  AND  SPONSORING, 
SUSTAINING,  PATRON  AND  BENEFACTOR  AGENCIES 

1968 


Adult  Blind  Home  and  Association  for  the  Blind,  3289  Grove  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 
80211 

Alabama  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency,  2129  East  South  Boulevard,  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama  36608 

Albany  Association  of  the  Blind,  301  Washington  Avenue,  Albany,  New  York  12203 

Allen  County  League  for  the  Blind,  227  East  Washington  Boulevard,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana  46802 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  l6th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10011 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
40206 

Arizona  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Division  of  Rehabilitation   for  the 
Visually  Impaired,  1632  West  Adams,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85007 

Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  2811  Fair  Park  Boulevard,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
72204 

Arkansas  State  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind,  900  West  4th  Street,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas  72203 

The  Associated  Blind,  Inc.,  147  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10011 

Badger  Association  of  the  Blind,  912  North  Hawley  Road,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
53213 

Blind   Industrial   Workers   Association   of  New   York    State,    1072    Bergen    Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11216 

Braille  Institute  of  America,  741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California 
90029 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  and  Children's  Aid  Society,  285   Schermerhorn 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11217 

California  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation,  1500  Fifth  Street,  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia 95814 

Camp  Hill  Lions  Club,  1714  Market  Street,  Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania  17011 

Canadian  National  Institute   for   the   Blind,    1929   Bayview   Avenue,   Toronto    17, 
Ontario,  Canada 

Catholic  Center  for  the  Blind,  22  East  71st  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10021 

Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  191  Joralemon  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 
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Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10010 

Cattaraugus  County  Association  for  Aid  to  the  Blind,  116  North  Barry  Street,  Olean, 
New  York  14760 

Chambers  Hill  Lions  Club,  Chambers  Hill  Road,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17111 

Christian  Record  Braille  Foundation,  4444  South  52nd  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  68516 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind,  2045  Gilbert  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  1909  East  101st  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44106 

Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  2021  14th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009 

Community  Services  for  the  Blind,  208  Seneca  Street,  Seattle,  "Washington  98101 

Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Oak  Hill  School,  120  Holcomb  Street,  Hartford, 
Connecticut  06112 

Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  and  Services  for  the  Blind,  165  Capitol  Avenue, 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06115 

Dallas  Services  for  Blind  Children,  3802  Cole  Avenue,  Dallas,  Texas  75204 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  305  West  8th  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
19801 

Doylestown  Lions  Club,  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania  18901 

Episcopal  Guild  for  the  Blind,  157  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 

Evansville  Association  for  the  Blind,  500-510  Second  Avenue,  Evansville,  Indiana 

47710 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  108  West  Pensacola  Street,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32301 
Genesee  Federation  of  the  Blind,  725  Mason  Street,  Flint,  Michigan  48503 

Greater  Pittsburgh  Guild  for  the  Blind,  311  Station  Street,  Bridgeville,  Pennsylvania 

15017 
Greenville  Lions  Club,  Greenville,  Pennsylvania  16125 
Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind,  106  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017 

Houston-Harris  County  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  3530  West  Dallas,  P.  O.  Box  13435, 

Houston,  Texas  77019 
Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  623  East  Adams,  Springfield,  Illinois 

62701 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 

Industries  for  the  Blind  of  New  York  State,  114  Old  Country  Road,  Mineola,  New 

York  11501 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  3320  West  Vliet  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53208 
Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  1880  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York  10023 
Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind,  1844  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 

Kansas  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  State  Office  Building,  Topeka,  Kansas 

66612 
Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind,  221st  Street  and  Paulding  Avenue,  Bronx,  New  York 

10469 
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Lehigh  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  614  North  13  th  Street,  Allentown,  Penn- 
sylvania 18102 

Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  (New  Orleans),  123  State  Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
70118 

Lighthouse  for  the  Blind    (Seattle),  2501  South  Plum  Street,  Seattle,  Washington 
98144 

Lions  Club  of  Baltimore,  Stafford  Hotel,  Charles  Street  at  Madison,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land 21201 

Lorain  County  Center  for  Sightless,  330  Third  Street,  Elyria,  Ohio  44035 

Maine  State  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  Augusta,  Maine  04330 

Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  2901  Strickland  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21223 

Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind,  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02116 

Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  39  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02116 

Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company,  20  West  17th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10011 

Medical  Center  Drugs  and  Apothecary,  1824  9th  Avenue,  S.,  Birmingham,  Alabama 
35205 

Metropolitan  Atlanta  Association  for  the  Blind,  293  Sunset  Avenue,  N.W.,  Atlanta, 
Georgia  30314 

Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind,  1401  Ash  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan  48208 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  715  West  Willow  Street,  Lansing,  Michigan  48906 

Michigan  State  Department  of  Social  Services,  Office  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  520 
Hollister  Building,  Lansing,  Michigan  48933 

Michigan  State  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  735  East  Michigan 
Avenue,  Lansing,  Michigan  48933 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind,  1936  Lyndale  Avenue,  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
55403 

Mississippi  Industries  for  the  Blind,  2501  North  West  Street,  P.  O.  Drawer  4417, 
Jackson,  Mississippi  39216 

Mississippi  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  528  North  State  Street,  P.  O.  Box 
4872,  Fondren  Station,  Jackson,  Mississippi  39216 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  3800  Second  Avenue,  N.,  Great  Falls,  Mon- 
tana 59401 

Morgan  Memorial,  95  Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Mount  Carmel  Guild,  99  Central  Avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey  07102 

National  Braille  Press,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  50  West  44th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10020 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  79  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10016 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  825   10th  Avenue,  Nebraska  City, 
Nebraska  68410 
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Nebraska  Services  for  the  Visually  Impaired,  8th  Floor,  State  Capitol  Building,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska  68509 

New  Hampshire  State  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  State  House  Annex,  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire  03301 

New  Jersey  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Handicapped,  1700  Calhoun  Street,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey  08638 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  111  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10022 

New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Handicapped,  15  Park  Row,  New  York,  New  York  10038 

New  York  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  166  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  New  York  10013 

North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  410  North  Boy  Ian  Avenue,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina  27602 

North  Dakota  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  418  East  Rosser,  Bismarck, 
North  Dakota  58501 

Ohio  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  85  South  Washington  Avenue,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43215 

Oregon  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Portland,  Oregon  97214 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  2843  North  Front  Street,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania 17110 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Blair  Centre  Branch,  1912-14  Eighth  Avenue, 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania  16602 

Permsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Juniata  Foundation  Branch,  658  Valley  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  53,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania  17044 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Lower  Susquehanna  Branch,  241  Chestnut 
Street,  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania  18701 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Mercer  County  Branch,  69  Oakland  Avenue, 
Sharon,  Pennsylvania  16147 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Bhnd,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  508  South  Craig  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15213 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Tri-County  Branch,  2336  North  Third  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17110 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Wilkes-Barre  Branch,  35  East  Union  Street, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania  18701 

Permsylvania  State  Office  for  the  Blind,  102  Health  &  Welfare  Building,  7th  and 
Forster  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17102 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  175  North  Beacon,  Watertown,  Massachusetts  02172 

Personnel  Research  Center,  1604  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19103 

Phoenix  Center  for  the  Blind,  802  West  Avalon  Drive,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85013 

Rhode  Island  Association  for  the  Blind,  1058  Broad  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

02905 
Rock  Hall  Lions  Club,  Rock  HaU,  Maryland  21661 
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San  Antonio  Association  for  the  Blind,  2305  Roosevelt  Avenue,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

78210 
Science  for  the  Blind,  Haverford,  Pennsylvania  19041 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Box  375,  Morristown,  New  Jersey  07960 
Smith  Island  Lions  Club,  Ewell,  Smith  Island,  Maryland  21824 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  20201 

South  Dakota  Service  to  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped,  222  East  Capitol,  Pierre, 
South  Dakota  57501 

St.  John's  Episcopal  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Blind,  452  Herkimer  Street,  Brooklyn, 
New  York  10068 

Taneytown  Lions  Club,  Box  510,  Taneytown,  Maryland  21787 

Tennessee  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Blind  Services  Section,  303   State 
Office  Building,  Nashville,  Tennesse  37219 

Terra  Rubra  Lions  Club,  Detour,  Maryland  21725 

Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  318  Sam  Houston  State  Office  Building,  201 
East  14th  Street,  Austin,  Texas  78701 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind,  1819  Canton  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio  43624 

Travis  Association  for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  3297,  2831  Manchaca  Road,  Austin, 
Texas  78704 

University  of  Illinois  Foundation,  Rehabilitation-Education  Program,  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Urbana,  Illinois  61801 

Variety  Club  Blind  Babies   Foundation,  90   Golden   Gate  Avenue,  San   Francisco, 
California  94102 

Vermont  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Handicapped,  128  State  Street,  Montpelier,  Vermont  05601 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia  23221 

Virginia  School  at  Hampton,  700  Shell  Road,  Hampton,  Virginia  23361 

Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind,  332  South  13th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

19107 
Washington  Society  for  the  Blind,  1913  Eye  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind,  2214  East  13th  Street,  P.  O.  Box  1865,  Van- 
couver, Washington  98663 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind  Children,  Bayard  at  Bellefield  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania  15213 

Wisconsin  Council  of  the  Blind,  605  South  Few  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin  53703 

Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind,  154  East  23rd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10010 

Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind  and  Disabled,  2246  Glenwood  Avenue,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio  44511 
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Key  to  Classification 

1.  Administrators  and  Executives  of  Public  vol- 
untary agencies  serving  blind  persons  at 
national,  State,  and  local  levels,  and  Board 
Members  of  governing  bodies. 

2.  Kehabilitation  and  Employment  Services. 

3.  Home   Teachers   and   Social   Case   Services. 

4.  Educational  Services. 

5.  Literary  and  Library  Services. 

6.  Group  Services  —  Recreation,  day  centers, 
residences. 

7.  Music  and  Piano  Technology. 

8.  General  Interest. 

9.  Orientation  and  Mobility. 

10.  Business  Enterprises. 


Explanation  of  Symbols 

*Life  Member, 
t  Installment  Life  Member. 
JStudent  Associate  Member. 
§Honorary  Life  Member. 

ALABAMA    (65) 

ASTON,  Henry  W.   (2) 

621  S.  18th  St.,  Birmingham,  35233. 
BISHOP,  Ralph  (2) 

P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega,  35160. 
BLANKENSHIP,  John   (8) 

P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega,  36160. 
BLUMENTHAL,  Mrs.  Patty  S.   (2) 

2703  Lanark  Rd.,  Birmingham,  35223. 
BOSECK,  Fred  W.   (8) 

407  Governors  Dr.,  Huntsville,  35801. 
BOULER,  Roy  (2) 

Voc.  Rehab.  Serv.,  621  S.  18th  St., 

Birmingham,  35233. 
BROOKS,  Alfred  Detroy   (2) 

226  Bibb  St.,  Tuskegee  Institute,  36088. 
BYRD,  Dempsey  (2) 

606  E.  Doffee  St.,  Talladega,  35160. 
CARROLL,  Walter  T.   (2) 

621  S.  18th  St.,  Birmingham,  35233. 
CULBERSON,  W.  A.   (8) 

1870  Pleasant  Ave.,  Mobile,  36617. 
De  LONG,  Charles  J.  (3) 

2694  Burkelaun  Dr.,  Montgomery,  36111. 
FIKE,  Jim  (2) 

621  S.  18th  St.,  Birmingham,  35233. 
FIORE,  Joe  (2) 

Medical   Center  Apothecaiy,   1925   9th  Ave.,   S., 

Birmingham,  35205. 


GIBBONS,  Jim  (8) 

P.  O.  Box  1520,  Tuscaloosa,  35402. 
GIBSON,  James  D.  (8) 

202  Sunset  Dr.,  Talladega,  35160. 
GLENN,  Miles  A.   (9) 

P.  O.  Box  705,  Tuskegee,  36083. 
GREGORY,  Roy  G.   (2) 

Rt.  3,  Box  979,  Birmingham,  35214. 
GRIDER,  James   (8) 

104  N.  Franklin  Dr.,  Talladega,  35160. 
HARRIS,  James  O.   (8) 

P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega,  35160. 
HEARN,  W.  C.   (1) 

Forest  Hill  Circle,  Talladega,  35160. 
HILL,  Mrs.  Exie  B.   (3) 

402  Elm  St.,  Talladega,  35160. 
HIMES,  Mrs.  Clessia   (8) 

3513  Spann  St.,  N.W.,  Huntsville,  35810. 
HUDSON,  George  M.    (1) 

2129  E.  South  Blvd.,  Montgomery,  36111. 
HUMPHRIES,  Navon  R.   (2) 

1-A  Spring  St.  Village,  Fayette,  35555. 
HURT,  George  L.  (2) 

Asst.    Supv.,    St.    Voc.    Rehab.    Agency,    621    S. 

18th  St.,  Birmingham,  35233. 
HUTCHINSON,  Aaron   (2) 

The  George  C.  Wallace  St.  Voc.  School,  Napier 

Field,  Dothan,  36301. 
HYDE,  Edward  T.,  Jr.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  1686,  Decatur,  35601. 
IVEY,  Travis  W.   (4) 

Rt.  One,  Box  245-B,  Talladega,  35160. 
JACOBS,  Homer  L.   (2) 

2129  E.  South  Blvd.,  Montgomery,  36111. 
JOHNS,  J.  C.   (2) 

Ala.    Inst,    f/t  Deaf   and   Blind,    2127   E.    South 

Blvd.,  Montgomery,  36111. 
JOHNSON,  John  Larry  (2) 

R.  2,  Box  157,  Millbrook,  36054. 
LOCKLIN,  John  M.   (8) 

P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega,  35160. 
LOWERY,  Herman  L.   (2) 

830  Leighton  Ave.,  Anniston,  36201. 
McNALLY,  Jerry  K.   (2) 

Rt.  3,  Meadow  Lawn,  Gardendale,  35071. 
McDANIEL,  Danny  J.   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  1686,  Decatur,  35601. 
McFADDEN,  George  G.   (3) 

1004  Cloverdale  Circle,  Talladega,  35160. 
McKAY,  Louise  P.   (2) 

3171  Baronne  St.,  Mobile,  36606. 
McKINNON,  Marguerite   (2) 

2127  E.  South  Blvd.,  Montgomery,  36111. 
McLAIN,  Vera  J.  (3) 

Home    Teacher,    St.    Voc.    Rehab.    Agency,    709 

Morris  Blvd..  Birmingham,  35209. 
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MILLER,  Ray  (2) 

Dept.  of  Adult  Blind  &  Deaf,   P.  O.   Drawer  17, 

Talladega,  35160. 
MORRIS,  Claude   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  186,  Decatur,  35602. 
OWENS,  Clinton   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  6125,  University,  35486. 
PARSONS,  John  B.   (2) 

St.    Supv.,    Voc.    Rehab.    Ser.,    2129    E.     South 

Blvd.,  Montgomery,  36111. 
PIKE,  Crawford  W.   (8) 

605  North  St.,  Talladega,  35160. 
PORTER,  W.  T.    (2) 

1870  Pleasant  Ave.,  Mobile,  36617. 
PRATER,  I.  R.    (2) 

P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega,  35160. 
PRICE,  James  A.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  1201,  Tuscaloosa,  35401. 
RODGERS,  Curtis  H.   (2) 

121  Terry  St.,  Talladega,  35160. 
SANDY,  G.  T.   (1) 

Mobile    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    500    St.    Michael    St., 

Mobile.  36609. 
SCRUGGS,  B.  Q.   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  455,  Talladega,  35160. 
SMITH,  Rogers   (2) 

Calhoun,  36012. 
SMITH,  Mrs.  Rogers   (2) 

Calhoun,  36012. 
SPILLER,  Carl  A.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  335,  Hamilton,  35570. 
TATUM,  Mrs.  Braxton  C.   (2) 

314  Second  St.,  Talladega,  35160. 
♦TATUM,  Braxton  C.    (2) 

413  Second  St.,  Talladega,  35160. 
TURNER,  Holmes  A.    (8) 

P.  O.  Box  1686,  Decatur,  35601. 
VINES,  Mrs.  Clifford  C.   (2) 

Ala.   Dept.  of  Educ,  Voc.   Rehab,   Serv.,   621   S. 

18th  St.,  Birmingham,  35233. 
WATSON,  Beauford  C.   (9) 

716  Coleman  Dr.,  Talladega,  35160. 
WEBSTER,  Warren  M.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  7191,  Mobile,  36607. 
WHITE,  Ronald   (8) 

P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega,  35160. 
WILSON,  Wilbur   (8) 

2127  E.  South  Blvd.,  Montgomery,  36111. 
WISE,  D.  F.   (1) 

Dir.,   St.    Dept.    of   Educ,   2129   E.    South    Blvd., 

Montgomery,  36111. 
WOOTEN,  Mrs.  Calvin   (8) 

820  Gadsden  Rd.,  Anniston,  36201. 
WOOTEN,  Calvin   (8) 

820  Gadsden  Rd.,  Anniston,  36201. 
YEAGER,  Virginia  W.   (3) 

10  Mt.  View  Ct.,  Montgomery,  36105. 

ARIZONA   (5) 

KELLS.  Frank  H.   (1) 

Ex.    Dir.,    Phoenix    Center    f/t    Blind,    3100    E. 

Roosevelt  St.,  Phoenix,  85007. 
MAXFIELD,  Kathryn  E.,  Ph.D.   (2) 

Desert  Crest,   2101  E.   Maryland  Ave.,    Phoenix, 

85016. 
MAYO.  George  A.    (2) 

746  N.  Stone,  Tucson,  85705. 
♦STONE,  HARLENE   (3) 

2938  W.  Washington,  Phoenix,  85009. 
WINCHESTER,  J.  F.    (1) 

802  W.  Avalon  Dr.,  Phoenix,  85013. 


ARKANSAS    (35) 

AUTRY,  L.  H..  Jr.   (1) 

900  W.  4th.  Little  Rock,  72201. 


BATES,  Mrs.  S.  F.   (2) 

Box  2294,  Little  Rock,  72203. 
BELL,  Bailey  P.   (2) 

900  W.  4th  St.,  Little  Rock,  72201. 
BOOZIER,  Maurice   (2) 

106  S.  State,  Little  Rock,  72201. 
BURKE,  Oliver  H.   (9) 

2313  S.  Valentine.  Little  Rock,  72204. 
CAYLOR,  James  B.   (2) 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  72204. 
CLEMENTS.  G.  Lyle   (2) 

Rt.  1,  Caraway.  72419. 
CORDELL,  Jim   (9) 

5306  Dickens  Ln.,  Little  Rock,  72204. 
ELDER,  Mrs.  Billie   (3) 

5317  W.  29th,  Little  Rock,  72204. 
FRANKLAND,  Mildred  S.    (3) 

P.  O.  Box  668,  Little  Rock,  72203. 
GREENWOOD,  M.  Reed   (2) 

2606  Quebec  Dr.,  Little  Rock,  72204. 
HAYNES,  Elmo  M.   (2) 

2018  Lewis,  Little  Rock,  72204. 
HOLMAN,  John  W.   (2) 

Ark.    Rehab.    Serv.    f/t   Blind,    900    W.    4th    St., 

Little  Rock,  72201. 
HUDSON.  Jim  (2) 

3800  Oakwood  Rd.,  Little  Rock,  72205. 
JACKSON,  Roy  E.   (2) 

Vending    Stand    Mgr.,    Ark.    Rehab.    Serv.    f/t 

Blind,  900  W.  4th  St.,  Little  Rock,  72201. 
KNOCK,  Elmo  A.,  Jr.   (2) 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  72204. 
KOLB,  Dr.  W.  Payton   (2) 

602     Baptist     Med.     Arts     Bldg.,     Little     Rock, 

72202. 
♦KUMPE,  Roy  (1) 

Mg.  Dir.,  Ark.  Enterprises  f/t  Blind,  2811  Fair 

Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  72204. 
LAMPKIN,  Lila   (1) 

Adm.    Asst.,    Ark.    Enterprises    f/t    Blind,    2811 

Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  72204. 
LONG,  Mrs.  Carol   (3) 

49C9  Walnut,  Apt.  2,  North  Little  Rock,  72116. 
LUDDEN,  Rev.  Richard  T.   (3) 

1416  Hendrix  Ave.,  Little  Rock,  72204. 
McCaffrey,  Mrs.  Robertlne   (2) 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  72204. 
MURPHY,  J.  O.   (2) 

Ark.    Enterprises    f/t    Blind,    2811    Fair     Park 

Blvd.,  Little  Rock.  72204. 
PAIS,  Mrs.  Amy  (2) 

Rt.  1,  Box  161,  Alexander,  72002. 
PEARCE,  Charles  L.   (8) 

7014  Amhui-st  Dr.,  Little  Rock,  72204. 
PHIFER,  Tom   (2) 

305  National  Bldg..  Pine  Bluff.  71601. 
POUNDER,  Peggy  (2) 

8SC8  Byron  St.,  Little  Rock,  72205. 
PURCELL,  Junot  W.   (2) 

701  N.  James  St.,  Jacksonville,  72076. 

REAVES,  Mattie  Dee   (3) 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock.  72204. 

REGISTER,  Joe   (2) 

106  S.  State,  Little  Rock,  72201. 

STROUD.  Marshall   (3) 

St.  of  Ark.  Dept.  of  Educ,  Jonesboro,  72401. 

TOMLIN.  Billy  J.   (2) 

Ark.    Dept.    of    Educ,    Rehab.    Serv.    f/t    Blind, 

900  W.  4th  St.,  Little  Rock,  72201. 

TURNER,  Otto  (2) 

2323  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  72204. 

WILKES,  Sam   (2) 

900  W.  4th  St.,  Little  Rock,  72201. 

WOOLLY.  J.  M.   (4) 

Box  668,  Little  Rock,  72203. 
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CALIFORNIA    (111) 

ABEL,  Georgie  Lee   (4) 

350  Arballo  Dr.,  San  Francisco,  94132. 
ACHTERBERG,  Robert  R.   (3)  , 

4170  W.  Avenue  40,  Los  Angeles,  90065. 
t ANGUS,  Matthew  S.   (9) 

5623  Huntington  Dr.,  N.,  Los  Angeles,  90032. 
APPLE,  Loyal  E.   (1) 

1151  Crespe  Dr.,  Sunnyvale,  94086. 
BAILEY,  Leo  E.   (9) 

1202  Remington  Dr.,  Sunnyvale,  94087. 
BAKER,  Fred  D.   (1) 

2833  Buckingham  Rd.,  Los  Angeles,  90016. 
BERGHERM,  Howard  F.   (1) 

5063  Collis  Ave.,  South  Pasadena,  91030. 
tBEYER,  Arthur   (9) 

64  Fairlawn  Ave.,  Daly  City,  94015. 
*BINDT,  Mrs.  Juliet   (3) 

2709  Derby  St.,  Berkeley,  94705. 
tBOND,  Marvin  E.   (9) 

10  N.  Marguerita,  Apt.  B,  Alhambra,  91801. 
tBOUGHTON,  R.  Douglas   (9) 

4057  Cartwright  Ave.,  N.  Hollywood,  91604. 
tBOWER,  John  T.    (9) 

102  San  Miguel  Dr.,  Arcadia,  91006. 
BRANDT,  Edwin   (8) 

741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  90029. 
BRENNAN,  Ellen  M.   (3) 

1500  5th  St.,  Room  337,  Sacramento,  95814. 
BROOKS,  Maurice   (9) 

23C25  Cohassett,  Canoga  Park,  91304. 
BRYAN,  Robert  D.    (2) 

1487  E.  Roe  Rd.,  Paradise,  95969. 
BUCHER.  William  H.,  M.D.   (1) 

4120  Marathon  St.,  Los  Angeles,  90029. 
CLARK,  T.  R.    (9) 

Instr.,     Orient.     &     Mobility    Trng.,     Calif.     St. 

College   at   L.    A.,    5151    State   College   Dr.,    Lo- 

Angeles,  90032. 
COKER,  Miss  Jackie  G.   (3) 

Calif.    St.    Dept.    of    Rehab.,    P.    O.    Box    20222, 

Sacramento,  95820. 

COOPER,  Mrs.  Erlyne  E.    (3) 

1208  W.  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  90017. 

COWART,  Gail  M.    (2) 

939  Elden  Ave.,  Apt.  8,  Los  Angeles,  90005. 

COY.  Mrs.  Rose  D.   (8) 

5629    Laurel    Canyon    Blvd.,    Apt.    17,   N.    Holly- 
wood, 91617. 

CRAWFORD,  Lou  Ann   (9) 

212  Alta  Vista  Way,  Daly  City,  94014. 

CURL,  Edith  M.   (8) 

181  Norten  St.,  Long  Beach,  90805. 

CURRAN,  Julie  E.   (1) 

2525  S.  McKinley  St.,  Apt.  34,  Stockton,  95206. 

DASTEEL,  R.  H.   (8) 

Box  125,  Pico  Rivera,  90660. 

DAUTERMAN,  William  L.    (2) 

2344  Thompson  Ct.,  Mountain  View,  94041. 

DEMING,  Harold  B.   (8) 

1473-A  Cedar  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  90813. 

DOYLE,  James  L.   (9) 

4180  Williams  Rd.,  San  Jose,  95117. 

DRAKE,  Gerald  (2) 

4168  Manhattan  Beach,  Lawndale,  90260. 

JDREZNES,  Jacaueline  C.   (9) 

Calif.    St.    College,    Spec.    Educ.    Mobility    Proj- 
ects, Los  Angeles,  90032. 

tEIGLER,  Judy  J.    (9) 

3100  Vincente,  Apt.  207,  San  Francisco,  94116. 

tEISENBERG,  Robert  A.   (9) 

23035  Schoolcraft,  Canoga  Park,  91304. 

tESTERSON,  Harriet   (9) 

728  N.  Ogden  Dr.,  Los  Angeles,  90046. 


FLETCHER,  James  D.   (9) 

20527  Vose  St.,  Canoga  Park,  91306. 
FURNAS,  James   (3) 

1916  E.  Richert,  Fresno,  93726. 
GIBSON,  Mrs.  Amedee  (5) 

Dir.,   Com.   on   Bahai  Service  f/t  Blind,   842   N. 

Hayworth  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  90046. 
GILSON,  Charles  J.   (9) 

1012  C  St.,  San  Diego,  92101. 
GRAHAM,  Wilson  P.   (1) 

200  Town  &  Country  Village,  Palo  Alto,  04301. 
GREGORY,  Richard  R.   (9) 

1040  Fulton  St.,  Box  6,  San  Francisco,  94117. 
tGRITTON,  Judith   (9) 

565  Hillcrest  Way,  Redwood  City,  94062. 
HALL,  Robert  S.   (9) 

741  N.  Vermont,  Los  Angeles,  90029. 
HAMILTON,  Norah  G.   (9) 

1864  E.  Valley  Rd.,  Santa  Barbara,  93103. 
HAMMOND,  Tom   (2) 

1000  W.  Glendon  Way,  No.  5,  Alhambra,  91801. 
HAWKINSON,  Irene  Q.   (4) 

20  Prospect  Rd.,  Piedmont,  94610. 
HAYMAN,  Arley  A.,  Ill  (9) 

Guide   Dogs    f/t    Blind,    Box    1200,    San    Rafael, 

94902. 
HAZEKAMP,  Jack   (9) 

4865  Saratoga  Ave.,  Apt.  104,  San  Diego,  92107. 
HEARN,  C.  Sargent  (1) 

Palo    Alto    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    431    Addison,    Palo 

Alto,  94301. 
HELMER,  Carolyn  K.   (6) 

1335    N.    Fairfax    Ave.,    Apt.    3,    Los    Angeles, 

90046. 
HILTON,  Mary    (2) 

337  N.  Alfred  St.,  Los  Angeles,  90048. 

HOUK,  Mrs.  Alberta  (3) 

1560  Jackson  St.,  Apt.  2,  Oakland,  94612. 
HOWARD,  Muriel   (4) 

Chico   Jr.    High    School,    Memorial   Way,    Chico, 

95926. 
HUBBBARD,  Constance   (3) 

537  Albemarle,  El  Cerrito,  94530. 
JOHNS,  William  F.    (1) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Guide    Dogs    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box 

1200,  San  Rafael,  94902. 
JOHNZE,  Benjamin  B.    (2) 

4520  Upland  St.,  La  Mesa,  92041. 
KEITH,  David   (9) 

Guide    Dogs    f/t    Blind,    Box    1200,    San    Rafael, 

949C2. 
KINMAN,  Kathr\-n  M.   (4) 

803    J,    Calif.    St.    Bldg.,    217    W.    1st    St.,    Los 

Angeles,  90012. 
KIRBEY,  Russell  W.   (1) 

741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  90029. 
KLATTS,  Dorothy  Ann   (3) 

Calif.    St.    Dept.    of    Rehab.,    P.    O.    Box    20222, 

Sacramento,  95820. 
KOVARSKY,  Howard   (9) 

1006  Doreen  PL,  Venice,  90291. 
LARSEN.  Benny  O.   (9) 

Guide    Dogs    f/t    Blind,    Box    1200,    San    Rafael. 

94902. 
LINK,  Peter   (2) 

14070  Jouett,  Arleta,  91332. 
LOWENFELD,  Dr.  Berthold   (4) 

2928  Avalon  Ave.,  Berkeley,  94705. 

tMACKEY,  Howard  E.    (2) 

770  Cork  St.,  San  Fernando,  91342. 
MADDEN,  Donald  L.    (9) 

Guide   Dogs    f/t    Blind,    Box    1200,    San    Rafael, 

94902. 
MANINNO,  Anthony  G.   (9) 

205  S.  Western  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  90004. 
MARINACCIO,  Arthur   (2) 

5431  Denny  Ave.,  Box  18,  N.  Hollywood,  91603. 
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$McDONALD,  Fletcher  J.   (9) 

1058  W.  McKinley  Ave.,  Sunnyvale,  94086. 
$McKEE,  Donald  Earl  (9) 

1450  Daveric  Dr.,  Pasadena,  91107. 
MEKSIN,  Isa-Kae  (4) 

1028%  Laguna  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  90026. 
MENDELSON,  David  R.   (1) 

21  Starlit  Circle,  Sacramento,  95831. 
MILLEN,  John  E.   (2) 

19142  Hart  St.,  Reseda,  91335. 
tMILLER,  Marilyn  A.   (9) 

1219  Pearl  St.,  Anaheim,  92801. 
MILLER,  Sharon  N.   (3) 

211  Burchett,  Apt.  12,  Glendale,  91203. 
MISBACH,  Dorothy  L.   (4) 

4608  Que  St.,  Sacramento,  05819. 
MOXOM,  James  E.   (3) 

1800  N.  Highland  Ave.,  Suite  302,  Los  Angeles, 

90028. 
NELSON,  Marcella  K.  (3) 

4049  Pepper  Tree  Ln.,  San  Jose,  95127. 
tNESLER,  Robert  A.  (2) 

2015   Sacramento  St.,  Apt.   202,   San   Francisco, 

94109. 
OEN,  Olga  (3) 

217  W.  Lemon  Ave.,  Apt.  1,  Monrovia,  91016. 
tOTTERNESS,  William  B.   (9) 

1675  Amberwood  Dr.,  S.  Pasadena,  91030. 
PARRA,  Lucille  (9) 

530  S.  Sparks  St.,  Burbank,  91506. 
RICHARDS,  Robert  B.   (9) 

Dept.     of     Spec.    Educ,     1600     Holloway    Ave., 

San  Francisco,  94132. 
RINNE,  Clarence  E.   (1) 

2450  El  Camino  Real,  Palo  Alto,  94306. 
ROBERTS,  Mrs.  Lola  (3) 

218  S.  Kenmore,  Apt.  7,  Los  Angeles,  90004. 
RUBIN,  Mrs.  Barbara  Blatt   (4) 

4634  Safford  St.,  Fresno,  93705. 
*RUIZ,  John  C.   (2) 

11818  Deana,  Elmonte,  91732. 
tRYAN,  Francis  D.   (9) 

12017  Albers  St.,  Apt.  16,  N.  Hollywood,  91607. 
SALAWAY,  Ralph   (4) 

G-267,    P.    O.    Box   3307,   Terminal    Annex,    Los 

Angeles,  90054. 
SANTEIFO,  Josephine  (1) 

2733  16th  St.,  Sacramento,  95818. 
SCHER,  Paul  L.   (2) 

350  Turk  St.,  Apt.  1413,  San  Francisco,  94102. 
SCHILLER,  Vera  H.    (3) 

2121  Valderas  Dr.,  Apt.  95,  Glendale,  91208. 
SCHIRMER,  Dennis  W.   (9) 

1160    Manhattan    Beach    Blvd.,    Apt.     6,    Man- 
hattan Beach,  90266. 

SCHULZ.  Paul  J.,  M.A.   (2) 

14141  Margate  St.,  Van  Nuys,  91401. 

SMALLEY.  Charles  F.   (3) 

1236  N.  Griffith  Park  Dr.,  Burbank,  91502. 

SMITH,  Mrs.  Velma  G.   (4) 

4546   Willow  Brook  Ave.,   Apt.    4,   Los   Angeles. 
90029. 

SORRELS,  Edwin  Lee  (1) 

36  Longview  Dr.,  Daly  City,  94015. 

STOUT,  C.  Fred  (2) 

775  Lotus  St.,  San  Jose,  95116. 

TAYLOR,  Mrs.  M.  Pauline   (4) 

6555  Williamsburg  PL,  Stockton,  95207. 

TAYLOR,  Toni  (1) 

140  E.  Olive  Ave.,  Burbank,  91502. 

THIESEN,  Frances   (3) 

990  W.  Glenoaks  Blvd.,  Glendale,  91202. 

TOEDTER,  Dwight  M.   (1) 

9053  Kieter  Blvd.,  Sacramento,  95826. 


WARSHOWSKY,  Elaine   (3) 

1335   N.   Detroit   Ave.,   Apt.   Ill,   Los   Angeles, 

90046. 
WECHSLER,  Sheldon,  O.D.   (1) 

103  Welch  Rd.,  Palo  Alto,  94304. 
WEISS,  Louise  S.  (8) 

527  N.  Lucerne  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  90004. 
WILCOX,  Dr.  Everett  E.  (4) 

2927  Derby  St.,  Berkeley,  94705. 
WINTERS,  Kris   (2) 

741  Cerrito  St.,  Albany,  94706. 
WOLF,  Benjamin  (8) 

821  Market  St.,  Rm.  939,  San  Francisco,  94103. 
WOLFE,  Robert  J.   (2) 

10421  Ambassador  Dr.,  Rancho  Cordova,  95670. 
WOOD  YEAR,  Carmen  M.   (3) 

1320  S.  St.  Andrews  PL,  Los  Angeles,  90019. 
WURZBURGER,  Berdell  H.   (9) 

3960  Cottonwood  Dr.,  Concord,  94520. 
YALE,  Oakley  W.   (7) 

3702  W.  172nd  St..  Torrance,  90504. 


COLORADO   (21) 

ASHER,  Duane  V.   (2) 

1335  S.  Ogden,  Denver,  80210. 
BENDER,  Deland  L.,  Ph.D.   (2) 

1222  S.  Alcott  St.,  Denver,  80219. 
BOXER,  Stanley  N.   (2) 

1551  S.  Leyden  St.,  Denver,  80222.      ^ 
BOYD,  Therese   (3) 

897  S.  Grape  St.,  Denver,  80222. 
*BRINGLE,  Alten  A.  (1) 

3620  Cloverleaf  Dr.,  Boulder,  80302. 
CARNEY,  Bob  (2) 

100  W.  7th  Ave.,  Denver,  80204. 
CHASE,  Ralph  (2) 

2022  Ridgewood,  Pueblo,  81004. 
FLEMING,  Eugene  (3) 

328  Gunnison  Ave.,  Grand  Junction,  81501. 
HUBMAN,  Mrs.  Helen   (5) 

2060  Albion  St.,  Denver,  80207. 
McCOY,  James  E.   (2) 

1627  S.  Yarrow  Ct.,  Lakewood,  80226. 
MIESEL,  Carole  (4) 

1150  Delaware,  Denver,  80204. 
MOORE,  Bryant  (2) 

1150  Delaware  St.,  Denver,  80204. 
RITTER,  Charles  G.   (2) 

1400  S.  Fillmore,  Denver,  80210. 
SELF,  Kenneth   (2) 

408  S.  Troy  St.,  Aurora,  80210. 
STEPHENS,  Noel  E.   (9) 

711   Tia  Juana   St.,   Apt.   24,   Colorado   Springs, 

80909. 
TYNAR,  Claude  (1) 

1150  Delaware  St.,  Denver,  80204. 
TYNAR,  Dorothy  E.   (3) 

1290  Glencoe  St.,  Denver,  80220. 
WEAVER,  Albert  H.   (2) 

1050  Pearl  St.,  Denver,  80203. 
WILMORE,  Donald  E.  (2) 

Rt.  2,  Box  16A,  Sedalia,  80135. 
WINEGAR,  Electa  C.  (3) 

67  Clarkson,  Denver,  80218. 
WOLFE,  Dr.  Richard  (2) 

P.  O.  Box  921,  Greeley,  80631. 


CONNECTICUT   (15) 

AVELALLEMANT,  F.  W.  (2) 

25  Cider  Mill  Rd.,  Glastonbury,  06033. 

BIAS,  Geraldine  (4) 

495  Laurel  Hill  Rd.,  Apt.  48,  Norwich,  06360. 
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CHARNES,  Edith  F.  (3) 

51  Hobson  Ave.,  Hamden,  06514. 
COCHRAN,  Marie  R.   (3) 

22  Dodgingtown  Rd.,  Newton,  06470. 
DEMARTINO,  Matthew  R.   (2) 

Chief   of   Adult   Serv.,    Bd.   of  Educ.   f/t   Blind, 

Hartford,  06105. 
DUNCAN,  "William  W.   (2) 

174  Orchard  St.,  Rocky  Hill,  06067. 
GILLIAM,  W.  M.  (3) 

53  Winter  St.,  New  Haven,  06511. 
JOHNS,  Frank,  Jr.   (1) 

Mgr.,    Oakhill    School,    120    Holcomb    St.,    Hart- 
ford, 06112. 
LUCAS,  The  Rev.  Albert  H.,  D.D.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  392,  Stone  Pitt  Hill,  Essex,  06426. 

McCOLLAM,  H.  Kenneth  (1) 

38  Mountain  St.,  Hartford,  06106. 
McGOWAN,  David  L.  (9) 

Laning     St.,     Bldg.     1,    Apt.     6C,     Southington, 

06489. 
OLSON,  Christine  (3) 

21  Carol  Dr.,  Manchester,  06040. 
*PLATT.  Philip  S.,  Ph.D.  (6) 

P.  O.  Box  812,  Madison,  06443. 

SCHWARTZ,  Hyman   (6) 

S  &  S  Arts  and  Crafts,  Colchester,  06415. 

WIEGLE,  Mrs.  Frieda  (3) 

126  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,  06115. 

DELAWARE   (17) 

*  ALLEN,  Mrs.  Alfred  (4) 

230  Penny  Ave.,  Wilmington,  19803. 

ARCHULETA,  Rubel  V.   (3) 

405  Ross  St.,  Dover,  19901. 
BALOT,  Norman   (2) 

Sr.    Rehab.    Counselor,   Dela.    Comm.   f/t   Blind, 

305  W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington,  19801. 
BURKHARD,  Mrs.  Rose   (4) 

2502  Ferris  Rd.,  Wilmington,  19805. 

CAPODANNO,  Alice   (3) 

18    N.    Stuyvesant    Dr.,    Edgemoor    Terr.,    Wil- 
mington, 19809. 
CLARK,  Carolyn  T.   (2) 

213    Lauren    Dr.,    Middleboro   Manor,    Wilming- 
ton, 19804. 
*CUMMINGS,  Mrs.  Katherine  V.   (6) 

504     Ruxton    Dr.,     Georgia     Ter.,     Wilmington, 

19803. 
FISCHER,  Edward  J.   (2) 

221     Duncan     Ave.,     McDaniel     Crest,     Wilmig- 

ton,  19803. 
GLANDEN,  Mrs.  Virginia  C.  (2) 

2915  Newport  Gap  Pk.,  Wilmington,  19808. 
HUBBARD,  Joseph  C.   (2) 

18  Drexel  Rd.,  Claymont,  19703. 
JONES,  Howard  T.    (1) 

31    N.    Avon    Dr.,    Ashbourne    Hills,    Claymont, 

19703. 
MADEN,  Lillian  B.   (3) 

401  Adams  St.,  Delaware  City,  19706. 
*MANNING,  Catherine  A.   (6) 

163  S.  Chapel  St.,  Newark,  19711. 
REESE,  David  L.,  Jr.   (2) 

401  W.  21st,  Wilmington,  19802. 
SIMONDS,  Beatrice  P.   (3) 

Gravel    Hills,    R.    R.    5,    Box    174,    Georgetown, 

19947. 
SNIVELY,  B.  Warren   (3) 

1621  Colman  St.,  Wilmington,  19805. 
WILSON,  Lynn  D.   (2) 

2146-C  Culver  Dr.,  Wilmington,  19803. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA   (31) 

BURCHFIELD,  William  N.   (8) 

1920  Biltmore  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20009. 


CARMODY,  John  J.   (1) 

6121  Nevada  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20015. 

COOK,  Mabel  R.   (2) 

4545     Connecticut     Ave.,     N.W.,     Washmgton, 

20006. 
COTTON,  Frederick  C.   (2) 

405  Riggs  Rd.,  N.E.,  Washington,  20011. 
DOBKIN,  Abraham  (8) 

147  E  St.,  S.E.,  Washington,  20003. 
*DORF,  Mrs.  Maxine  (5) 

600  D  St.,  S.E.,  Apt.  3,  Washington,  20003. 
DYER,  William  H.   (2) 

5037  Loughboro  Rd.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20016. 
♦GALLOZZI,  Charles   (5) 

6117  Lumar  Dr.,  Washington,  20022. 
GAMBARO,  Stephen  A.   (1) 

700  E.  Capital  St..  N.E.,  Washington,  20003. 
GANT,  Mrs.  Constance  (3) 

4508  19th  PI.,  N.E.,  Washington,  20018. 
*GARRIS,  Myrtle  H.   (5) 

1629  Columbia  Rd.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20009. 
HEARTFIELD,  S.,  Jr.  (2) 

3013  Military  Rd.,  Washington,  20015. 
HERRON,  Thomas  V.   (2) 

Acting  Genl.  Mgr.,  Washington  Soc.  f/t  Blind, 

1913  Eye  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20037. 
HILLEGEIST,  Charles  H.   (2) 

3837  Calvert  Rd.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20007. 
HUBBARD,  James  E.   (3) 

4029  7th  St.,  N.E..  Washington,  20017. 
HUGHES,  Gail  (2) 

1100    22nd   St.,   N.    W.,    Apt.    219,    Washington, 

20037. 
JOHNSON,  J.  Arthur  (1) 

Ex.   Dir.,   Columbia   Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,   2021 

14th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20009. 
MacFARLAND,  Doublas  C,  Ph.D.   (1) 

Chief,    Div.    of    Ser.    f/t    Blind,    Rehab.    Serv., 

Admn.,  Dept.  of  HEW,  Washington,  20201. 
MAGERS,  George  A.   (2) 

Div.    of    Ser.    f/t    Blind,    Rehab.     Ser.    Admn., 

Dept.  of  HEW,  Washington,  20201. 
M ALONE Y,  Edward  K.   (2) 

3407  R  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20007. 
MILLS,  Mrs.  Abbot  (1) 

Amer.  Natl.  Red  Cross,  Washington,  20006. 

MUTH,  George  E.   (1)  ,  .  „„^„^ 

1332  New  York  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washmgton,  20005. 

PETERS,  Charles  A.   (6) 

4892     MacArthur     Blvd.,     N.W.,     Washmgton, 

20007. 
*RIVES,  Louis  H.,  ,Tr.  (1)  .  ,        ,.     . 

6915  Reg.  Off.  Bldg.,  Off.  of  Civil  Rights,  Dept. 

HEW,  Washington,  20201. 
*ROBINSON,  Leonard  A.   (2) 

1331  H  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20005. 
SCHLOSS,  Irvin  P.  (1) 

Leg.   Analyst,   Amer.   Fdn.   f/t  Blind,    711    14th 

St.,  N.W..  Washington,  20005. 
SHORB,  Mrs.  Paul  E.   (2) 

4800  Woodway  Ln.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20016. 

STREET,  Jack  H.  (1)  ,        . 

Blinded     Veterans     Assn.,     2430     Pennsylvania 

Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  20037. 
SWITZER,  Mary  E.   (2) 

Adm.,  Soc.  &  Rehab.  Serv.,  Dept.  HEW,  Wash- 
ington, 20201. 
TAYLOR,  Josephine  L.   (4) 

443  N  St.,  S.W.,  Washington,  20024. 
WHITTEN,  E.  B.  (1)  ^       ^^  _^ 

Ex.  Dir.,  Natl.  Rehab.  Assn.,  1522  K  St.,  N.W., 

Washington,  20005. 

FLORIDA   (57) 

ABELOVE,  William,  M.D.   (2) 

555  Biltmore  Way,  Coral  Gables,  33134. 
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ADAMS,  Frank  D.    (2) 

2650  Elisa  Dr.,  W.,  Jacksonville,  32216. 
*ADORANTE,  Mrs.  Amy  M.    (3) 

727  Derbyshire,  Daytona  Beach,  82014. 
BRIAN,  Marie   (6) 

841  N.  Wild  Olive,  Daytona  Beach,  33018. 
BURROUGHS,  Truett  G.   (2) 

4715  Spring  Park  Rd.,  Jacksonville,  32207. 
CARD  WELL,  Harold  D.,  Sr.   (8) 

1345  Woodbine  St.,  Daytona  Beach,  32014. 
CAREY,  Steven  E.   (4) 

Sunland  Trng.  Center,  Marianna,  32446. 
CIPOLLA,  Joe  (2) 

2161  Myra  St.,  Jacksonville,  32204. 
CLEMONS,  Alice   (2) 

FCB    Stand    12,    U.    S.    Post    Oflf.,    110    E.    Park 

Ave.,  Tallahassee,  32302. 
CLOWER,  James  W.,  M.D.   (8) 

1012  Colusia  Ave.,  Daytona  Beach,  32014. 
COBB,  Betty   (9) 

530  Vermont  Ave.,  Daytona  Beach,  32018. 
CONNER,  Robert  T.    (1) 

205     W.     Madison,     Suite     217-A,     Tallahassee, 

32304. 

DAUTH,  George  W.    (1) 

Ex.   Dir.,   Goodwill   Industries   of  S.   Fla.,    P.    O 

Box  231,  Miami,  33101. 
DAVID,  Beatrice  Mary   (3) 

Apt.  3,  2801  Estrella,  Tampa,  33609. 
DeMARCO,  Connie   (3) 

5907  S.  Olive,  W.  Palm  Beach,  33405. 
*EMANUELE,  George  J.   (1) 

3701  S.  DeLeon,  Tampa,  33609. 
GAFFNEY,  Hugh  G.   (2) 

1590  N.  E.  127th  St.,  Apt.  106,  Miami,  33161. 
GAWLIK,  Walter   (2) 

P.  O.   Box   18084,   Imeson  Airport,  Jacksonville 

32229. 

GILLIAM,  J.  B.,  Sr.   (2) 

307  Lytle  Ave.,  New  Smyrna  Beach,  32069. 
GOODMAN.  William   (9) 

Fla.    St.    Dept.    of    Spec.    Educ.    &    Rehab.,    916 

W.  Park  Ave.,  Tallahassee,  32304. 
GRAHAM,  Ann  B.   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach,  32019. 
HOOVER,  Mrs.  Marie  (2) 

934  Delores  Dr.,  Tallahassee,  32301. 
HYLAND.  Matthew   (2) 

1111  Willis  Ave.,  Daytona  Beach,  32014. 
JONES.  Gideon  R.   (4) 

Fla.   St.   Univ.    School  of  Educ,   Dept.   of   Spec 

Educ.  &  Rehab.,  Tallahassee,  32306. 
KACHALITS.  Mrs.  Margaret   (1) 

Fla.   Assn.   f/t  Advancement  of   Blind  Children 

1433  Milton  St.,  Tallahassee,  32301. 
KINARD,  June   (2) 

2165  Forbes  St.,  Jacksonville,  32204. 
KLEIN,  Ted  H.   (2) 

Broward    Co.    Opportunity    Center,    1551    S.    W. 

40th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  33315. 
*KNACHTEL.  Robert  M.   (3) 

2142  Si.  Johns  Ave.,  Jacksonville,  32204. 
LANG,  Jerry  E.    (2) 

1551  S.  W.  40th  St.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  33315. 
LEE,  Walter  R.,  Jr.    (1) 

P.  O.  Box  464,  Gainesville,  32601. 

LESSNE,  Robert  L.    (9) 

2426  Rodman  St.,  Hollywood,  33020. 

LOCKE,  Ethel  C.   (3) 

Home  Tchr.,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  1350  N.  W. 
12th  Ave.,  Miami,  33136. 

McCOY,  Carl   (2) 

1111  Willis,  Dayton  Beach,  32014. 

McCLURE,  William  J.   (4) 

Pres.,     Fla.     School     f/t     Deaf     &     Blind,     St. 
Augustine,  32084. 


*MAHONEY,  Leo  E.   (1) 

16118  4th  St.,  E.,  Redington  Beach,  St.   Peters- 
burg, 33708. 
MANDERFIELD.  E.  J.   (2) 

Div.    of    Rehab.,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,     108 

W.  Pensacola,  Tallahassee,  32301. 
MARTIN,  Murdock   (1) 
Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,    108    W.    Pensacola    St., 

Tallahassee,  32301. 
MAULDIN,  Mrs.  Ewell  N.   (1) 

822  7th  St.,  Merritt  Island,  32952. 
MAULDIN,  Ewell  N.   (6) 

822  7th  St.,  Merritt  Island,  32952. 
MESERVEY,  Mervyn  C.   (2) 

108  W.  Pensacola  St.,  Tallahassee,  32301. 
MIDDLETON,  Merrilee  R.   (2) 

1111  Willis  St.,  Datona  Beach,  32014. 
MILLER,  Mrs.  Phyllis   (2) 

Rt.  9,  Box  573,  Tallahassee,  32301. 
PARSONS,  Hugh  E.,  M.D.   (8) 

613  Magnolia,  Tampa,  33606. 
♦RODERICK,  James  E.   (1) 

1020  Dolphin  Dr.,  Cape  Coral,  33904. 
SEALE,  Pinkney  C.   (2) 

P.    O.    Box    1209,    c/o    Fla.    School    f/t    Denf    & 

Blind,  St.  Augustine,  32084. 
SIMS,  James  W.    (1) 

Supv.,    Fla.    Council   f/t   Blind,    Box    1151,    Day- 
tona Beach,  32015. 
SMITH,  Douglas  G.   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa,  33601. 
SMITH,  Lucy  D.   (1) 

1106  W.  Piatt  St.,  Tampa,  33606. 
STONER,  Bernice  M.   (2) 

2225  Myra  St.,  Jacksonville,  32204. 
STORM,  Rev.  W.  H.    (5) 

Lutheran    Church,    7817    Alhambra    Blvd.,    Hol- 
lywood, 33C20. 
SUMNER,  H.  Loy  (51 

458  S.  W.  Sixth  St.,  Miami,  33130. 
THOMPSON,  William  S.   (1) 

Ex.    Dir.,    Lions    Industries    f/t    Blind,    7810    S. 

Dixie  Hwy.,  W.  Palm  Beach,  33405. 
♦TYNAN,  Maurce  I.   (6) 

1648  S.  E.  7th  Ct.,  Deerfield  Beach,  33441. 
ULAKEY,  William  J.   (2) 

208  Eleventh  Ave.,  Jacksonville  Beach,  32050. 
WELLS.  Robert  W.   (2) 

Dist.  Supv.,   Vend.  Stand  Div.,   Fla.   Council  f/t 

Blind,   215   Market  St.,   Room   300,   Jacksonville, 

32202. 
WHEELER,  Miss  Bobbe  R.    (2) 

2:25  Florida  Ave.,  Tallahassee,  32303. 
WINTER,  Edward  J.    (2) 

141  Rowland  St.,  Jacksonville,  32211. 


GEORGIA    (113) 

ANASON,  Peter  C.    (8> 

1244  Techwood  Dr.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  30318. 
ANDERSON,  Gene   (8) 

791  Miami  Circle,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  30324. 
AUSTIN,  Alvia   (8) 

512  E.  First  St.,  Rome,  30161. 
BARNEY,  Worth  Y.   (8) 

P.    O.   Box   625,   U.    S.    Public   Health   Ser.   Hos- 
pital, Safannah,  31402. 
BARNHATT,  R.  H.   (2) 

2025    Peachtree    St.,    N.E.,    Apt.    1446,    Atlanta, 

30309. 
BARTENFELD,  Turner  R.   (8) 

1644  Tully  Circle,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  30329. 
BATCHELOR,  Thomas  (8) 

Magnolia  St.  &  3rd  Ave.,  McRae.  31055. 
B.!^XLEY,  Bennett  (2) 

505  Methodist  Ctr.  Bldg.,  159  Forrest  Ave., 

N.E.,  Atlanta,  30303. 
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BLANEY,  Gerald  N.   (2) 

RFD  4,  Lawrenceville,  30245. 
BONDURANT,  L.  P.,  Jr.   (8) 

1351  Northside  Dr.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  30318. 
BOUSQUET,  Dr.  F.  P.   (2) 

701  Abercorn  St.,  Sapannah,  31401. 
BRANNON,  Clarence  D.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  96,  Chatsworth,  30705. 
BRITZ,  Pete  (8) 

420  Armour  Circle,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  30324. 
BRYAN,  Samuel  Hugh   (2) 

St.     Dept.     of    Educ,     1430    W.     Peachtree    St., 

Atlanta,  30309. 
BURUS,  J.  B.   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  4384,  Macon,  31208. 
BUTTER,  Marvin   (8) 

1407    Capitol    Ave.,    S.W.,    Apt.     632,    Atlanta, 

30315. 
CAMP,  James  G.   (2) 

St.    Dept.    of   Educ,    Div.    of    Voc.    Rehab.,    129 

St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  30334. 
CANNON,  Gwyn   (2) 

1430  W.  Peachtree  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  30309. 
CARSTARPHEN,  R.  B.    (8) 

640  Broadway  St.,  Macon,  31201. 
CARTER,  Henry  C.   (8) 

148  Emerson  Ave.,  Decatur,  30030. 
CHAMBLESS,  Joe  (8) 

1040  Boulevard,  S.E.,  Atlanta,  30312. 
CHEWNING,  Richard  S.   (8) 

640  10th  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  30044. 
CLARK,  Dr.  S.  W.,  Jr.  (8) 

P.  O.  Box  951,  Waycross,  31501. 
CLAXTON,  E.  J.,  Jr.    (2) 

1807  Samaria  Trail,  Tucker,  30084. 
CLAYBROOK,  Howard   (2) 

307  15th  St.,  P.  O.  Box  1394,  Columbus,  31907. 
CLONTS,  Jack   (8) 

730  Avenue  A,  Rome,  30161. 
COFFEY,  Wm.  R.   (1) 

2292  Strathmore  Dr.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  30324. 
CONNELL,  H.  R.,  M.D.   (8) 

Harbin  Clinic,  Rome,  30161. 
COOPER,  Charles  F.,  Jr.,  M.D.   (8) 

490  Peachtree  St.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  30308. 
COPELAND,  M.  A.   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  1940,  Atlanta,  30301. 
CROY,  Alford  B.   (2) 

14C8  N.  Park  Ave.,  Tifton,  31794. 
DAVIDSON,  Rondall   (2) 

218  S.  West  St.,  Bainbridge,  31717. 
DeFOOR,  Frank  T.   (1) 

228  Henderson  Ave.,  Athens,  30601. 
DUNCAN,  Dr.  J.  H.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  1008,  Savannah,  31401. 
DURAND,  Paddy  Marie  (8) 

155  McDonough  St.,  Jonesboro,  30236. 
EASTIN,  G.  H.   (2) 

St.    Dept.    of   Educ,   Div.    of   Voc.    Rehab.,    1430 

W.  Peachtree  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  30309. 
ECPIOLS,  Harold  (8) 

1480  Chattahoochee  Ave.,  Atlanta,  30318. 
EDWARDS,  Richard  W.   (1) 

1341  Ponce  DeLeon  Ave.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  30306. 
ELS  AS,  Norman   (1) 

696  Greenwood  Ave.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  30305. 
EMERSON,  James  O.   (8) 

128  Cleveland  St.,  McDonough,  30253. 
FLANAGAN,  W.  L.   (2) 

707  Pine  St.,  Suite  One,  Macon,  31206. 
FREEMAN,  Ned   (5) 

136  Gee's  Mill  Rd.,  Conyers,  30207. 

GEDDIS,  Burnis   (8) 

4133  Parson  Dr.,  Chamblee,  30005. 

GILES.  James  A.   (8) 

3128  Lone  Oak  Ave.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  30315. 


CORD,  Robert  C.   (2) 

65  Sheridan  Dr.,  Apt.  33,  Atlanta,  30305. 
GALLAHON,  Bobby  (2) 

1462  Lakewood  Ave.,  S.E.,  Atlanta,  30315. 
HALL,  Leon  C.   (2) 

159    Forrest    Ave.,    N.E.,    Room    505,    Atlanta, 

30303. 
HALLETT,  Margaret  S.    (4  | 

1112     N.     Jamestown     Rd.,     Apt.     F,     Decatur, 

30033. 
HALLUM,  Alton  V.,  M.D.   (8) 

3057  Pharr  Ct.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  30305. 
HENDERSON,  Herbert  (2) 

484  Berkley  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  30310. 
*HENNESSEE,  Linda  (2) 

4507  Shallowford,  Apt.  B-1,  Chamblee,  30005. 
HILL,  Joseph  Parks   (2) 

Methodist  Center  Bldg.,  159  Forrest  Ave.,  N.E., 

Suite  505,  Atlanta,  30303. 
HUGHES,  Joseph  Daniel   (8) 

615  Buchanan  St.,  Bremen,  30110. 
HULSEY,  Franklin   (8) 

1368  Woodland  Ave.,  S.E.,  Atlanta,  30316. 
HUMBERT,  Robert   (2) 

3056  Vine  Circle,  Decatur,  30033. 
HUNNICUTT,  Mrs.  W.  B.   (5) 

125  E.  Benson  St.,  Decatur,  30030. 
JOHNSON,  Edd  H.   (8) 

1535  E.  Hill  St.,  Apt.  28,  Decatur,  30030. 
JONES,  Lee   (1) 

285  Vineville  Ave.,  Macon,  31204. 
JOSEY,  Dr.  John  S.   (8) 

3010  Hampton  Ave.,  Brunswick,  31520. 
KEITH,  Mary  G.   (2) 

5250  Fellwood  Dr.,  Rt.  2,  College  Park,  30022. 
KEELER,  Lamar  J.    (2) 

701  Abercorn  St.,  Savannah,  31401. 
LARSON,  Dr.  H.  R.   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  1,  Marietta,  30068. 
LESTER,  Dr.  Jess   (8) 

478  Peachtree  St.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  30308. 
LEWIS,  Julia   (8) 

1700   Commerce   Dr.,   N.W.,   Room    126,   Atlanta, 

30318. 
LOVELL,  Max   (2) 

1420  W.  Peachtree  St.,  Atlanta,  30309. 
LOWN,  Arthur   (1) 

780  Michael  St.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  30329. 
McCOLLUM,  T.  M.   (1) 

Methodist  Center  Bldg.,   Room  508,   159   Forrest 

Ave.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  30303. 
McCUTCHEN,  Luther   (8) 

5C2  Bluff  Dr.,  Apt.  2,  Dalton,  30720. 

McDonald,  waitei  r.  (d 

244  Washington  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  30334. 
McGUIRE,  Allen  A.   (8) 

103  Dearborn  St.,  S.E.,  Atlanta,  30317. 
MANN,  C.  N.   (8) 

2530  Briarcliff  Rd.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  30329. 
MARSH.  Mary  W.    (1) 

45  11th  St.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  30309. 
METCALF,  Vernon   (8) 

Apt.    A-1,    3626    Buford    Hwy.,    N.E.,    Atlanta, 

30329. 
MIKE,  Dena  Mae  (3) 

890  Proctor  St.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  30314. 
MOORE,  Julianne   (2) 

701  Abercorn  St.,  Savannah,  31401. 

MOLINARO,  Anthony  A.   (4) 

180    S.    Colonial    Homes    Circle,    N.W.,    Atlanta, 
30309. 

NESBITT,  Herman  W.    (8) 

P.  O.  Box  303,  Floyd  Rd.,  Mableton,  30059. 

NORTON,  Irwin   (8) 

4950      Peachtree     Industrial      Blvd.,      Chamblee 

30005. 
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NUNNALLY,  Georye  L.   (2) 

900  Forest  Heights  Dr.,  Athens,  30601. 

PALMOUR.  W.  C.  (8) 

892  Murphy  Ave.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  30310. 

PARIS,  Hermann  (8) 

4262  E.  Brookhaven  Dr.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  30319. 

PARKER,  Melvin  (8) 

722  N.  4th  Ave.,  Home,  30161. 

PARKER,  Susan  (3) 

2788  DeFoors  Gerry  Rd.,  N.W.,  Apt.  5F,  Atlan- 
ta, 30318. 

PERRY,  T.  Reese  (2) 

35  Abercom  St.,  Savannah,  31401. 

PHILLIPS,  Luther  (8) 

410  Nardendort  Ave.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  30307. 

PL  ALL,  Claxton  (8) 

570  Boulevard  PI.,  N.E.  Apt.  3,  Atlanta,  30308. 

POOLE.  Boyd  T.  (8) 

1688  Columbia  Ave.,  Colleye  Park,  30022. 

PRITCHETT,  O.  W.  (8) 

1583  Jonesboro  Rd.,  S.E.,  Atlanta,  30315. 
RAINWATER,  John  E.,  Jr.  (2) 

411  Pine  Crest  Dr.,  Americus,  31709. 
REEVES,  Dr.  J.  Lane  (2) 

P.  O.  Box  1008,  Savannah,  31401. 
RILEY,  Mrs.  Elaine  M.  (1) 
Dir.,  Douglas  Co.  Dept.  of  Family   &   Children 
Serv.,  P.  O.  Box  235,  Douglassville,  30134. 

ROSE,  Ted  L.  (8) 

206  S.  13th  St.,  Griffin,  30223. 
SANDERS,  Robert  L.   (8) 

523  Lakeview  Dr.,  McRae,  31055. 
SANDERS,  Wayne  P.   (2) 

1569  Kings  Rd.,  N.E.,  Marietta,  30060. 
SCHULZE,  Dr.  Richard  (2) 

701  Abercom  St.,  Savannah,  31401. 
SCOTT,  Mrs.  A.  Harold  (8) 

697  Edgewood  Ave.,  S.E.,  Atlanta,  30307. 
*  SMITH,  Hubert  E.   (1) 

Ways    &    Means    f/t    Blind,    969    Heard    Ave., 

Augusta,  30904. 
SMITH,  Lee  J.,  Jr.   (2) 

707  Pine  St.,  Suite  1,  Macon,  31201. 
SMITH,  Mickey  R.   (8) 

3115    Piedmont    Rd.,    N.E.,    Apt.     15,    Atlanta, 

30305. 
SMITH,  Richard  L.,  Jr.   (8) 

959  N.  Central  Ave.,  Hapeville,  30054. 
SPENCE,  Harry  T.,  Jr.  (8) 

2508  Carroll  Ave.,  Chamblee,  30005. 
STALEY,  Irving  T.,  M.D.  (8) 

652  Church  St.,  Marietta,  30060. 
STANDARD,  Rodney  (8) 

220  Hurt  St.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  30307. 
STANFIELD,  Oselka  (8) 

2535  Abner  PL,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  30318. 
STEELE,  Mildred  M.   (8) 

6225  S.  Expressway,  Lot  842,  Jonesboro,  30256. 
STEELE,  U.  M.   (5) 

2750  Pangborn  Rd.,  Decatur,  30033. 

THOMPSON,  Pearce  J.  (2) 

203  Bank  of  Ga.  Bldg.,   1430  W.   Peachtree  St., 
Atlanta,  30309. 

TURNER,  James  P.   (2) 

35  Abercorn  St.,  Savannah,  31401. 

WATKINS,  Bill  (8) 

1140  Knot  St.,  S.E.,  Atlanta,  30316. 

WILLIAMS,  C.  E.   (8) 

165  Haynes  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  30313. 

WOLFE,  Charles  E.   (2) 

159    Forrest    Ave.,    N.E.,    Room    505,    Atlanta, 
30303. 

♦WOODS,  Dr.  P.  J.   (1) 

Ex.   Dir.,   Atlanta   Assn.   f/t   Blind,   293    Sunset 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  30314. 


ZORN,  O'Neal  (8) 

101  Nichols  St.,  Waycross,  31501. 


HAWAII   (5) 

CHANG,  Mary  (3) 

3593  Kumukoa  St.,  Honolulu,  96822. 
HIGUCHI,  Beatrice  (2) 

45-607  Hinamoe  Loop.  Kaneohe,  96744. 
MORRISON,  Elizabeth  (1) 

Rehab.  Serv.  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of  Soc.  Serv..  1901 

Bachelot  St..  Honolulu,  96817. 
JNAKAMURA,  Leatrice  (9) 

2419  Kinoole  St.,  Hilo,  96720. 
TAKEMOTO.  Mrs.  Yasuko  (3) 

3038  Pacific  Heights  Rd.,  Honolulu,  96813. 


IDAHO   (2) 

*ENDERSON,  Carl   (3) 
Box  1486,  Boise,  83701. 
HOPKINS.  Kenneth  N.  (1) 

Idaho  Comm.  f/t  Blind.   604%   State  St.,  Boise, 
83702. 

ILLINOIS   (83) 

ADAMS,  Charles  (1) 

404  New  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Springfield,  62706. 
AHRBECKER,  Mrs.  Harold   (1) 

Johanna   Bureau   f/t    Blind    &    Visually   Handi- 
capped, 410  S.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago.  60605. 
AULD.  Ronald  C.  (1) 

8007  S.  Mainistee,  Chicago,  60617. 
tBECKER,  Velma  R.  (3) 

1403  N.  Bigelow,  Peoria,  61604. 
BLEAKLEY,  W.  Harold  (1) 

2301  E.  Oakton  Rd.,  Elk  Grove  Village,  60007. 
BLEIMAN,  Oscar  (1) 

Blind-Made   Products,   3748   W.    Lawrence  Ave., 

Chicago,  60025. 
BUGIELSKI,  Richard  C.   (9) 

2413  W.  Martindale  Dr.,  Westchester,  60156. 
BUMFERD,  Marion  Frances   (2) 

307  S.  Castle,  Salem,  62881. 
BUTLER,  Betty  Jane   (3) 

137%  N.  Central,  Chicago,  60644. 
BUTOW.  Margaret  (8) 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 

netka,  60093. 
CALOVINI,  Gloria  (4) 

Off.   o/t  Supt.   of   Pub.   Instr.,   410   S.   Michigan 

Ave.,  Chicago,  50605. 
CARGILL,  Floyd  R.  (2) 

216  W.  Miller,  Springfield,  62702. 
CIRONE,  John  M.   (4) 

2017  N.  Kedvale  Ave.,  Chicago,  60639. 
DALE,  Margaret  V.  (2) 

Box  1073,  Hines,  60141. 
DAVIS,  Lewis  H.   (3) 

8040  S.  Prairie,  Chicago,  60619. 
DICKEY,  Thomas  W.    (2) 

27  Hillcrest  Dr.,  Carbondale,  62901. 
DICKINSON,  Mrs.  Raymond   (8) 

522  S.  Grand  Ave.,  W.,  Springfield,  62704. 
♦DICKINSON,  Raymond  M.   (1) 

Adm.,     Visually     Handicapped     Serv.,     401     S. 

Spring   St.,   Springfield,   62704. 
FARMER,  Leicester  W.   (9) 

110  S.  11th  Ave.,  Maywood,  60153. 
FRISH,  Edith  (4) 

Chicago   Lighthouse   f/t   Blind,    1850   W.   Roose- 
velt Rd.,  Chicago,  60608. 
GARRETT,  Michael  (3) 

207%  E.  Clark  St.,  Champaign,  61820. 
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GIDDENS,  Grace  L.   (3) 

420  Wrightwood,  Chicago,  60614. 
GOCKMAN,  Robert  L.   (9) 

Catholic   Charities,   Dept.   of   Vision    &   Hearing 

Serv.,  126  N.  Desplaines,  Chicago,  60606. 
GOGGIEL,  Jerome  B.   (3) 

5419  W.  25th  St.,  Apt.  4,  Cicero,  60650. 
HARTONG,  Jack  R.   (4) 

658  State  St.,  Jacksonville,  62650. 
HATHAWAY,  Donald  W.   (1) 

Hadley    School    £/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St.,    Win- 

netka,  60093. 
HEEREN,  Ethel  (3) 

Chicago   Lighthouse   f/t   Blind,    1850   W.    Roose- 
velt Rd.,  Chicago,  60608. 
tHEWETT,  Gene  (3) 

507  W.  Main,  Apt.  1-A,  Peoria,  61602. 
HEWETT,  Irene  Finan  (3) 

507  W.  Main,  Apt.  1-A,  Peoria,  61602. 
HEWITT,  Elton  T.  (2) 

Chicago   Lighthouse   f/t   Blind,    1860   W.    Roose- 
velt Rd.,  Chicago,  60608. 
HOPPENSTEDT,  Arthur  C.   (3) 

564  N.  Spring  St.,  Elgin,  60120. 
*HORTON,  Mrs.  Florence   (3) 

1950  W.  Hood  Ave.,  Chicago,  60626. 
*HORTON,  Holland  N.   (2) 

1950  W.  Hood  Ave.,  Chicago,  60626. 
INKSTER,  Dr.  Douglas  E.  (1) 

4124  Highland  Ave.,  Downers  Grove,  60646. 
JACKSON,  Mrs.  David  A.  (1) 

7217  S.  Crandon  Ave.,  Chicago,  60649. 
*JESSEN,  Dr.  G.  N.  (6) 

5  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  60603. 
JOHNSTON,  Mrs.  Lee  (1) 

801  Homestead,  LaGrange  Park,  60525. 
KEIM,  Lois  A.  (9) 

1244  N.  Stone,  Chicago,  60610. 
KINGSLEY,  Wilfred  E.   (9) 

9916  58th  St.,  Apt.  C-1,  LaGrange,  60525. 
KINNEY,  Dr.  Richard  (1) 

700  Elm  St.,  Winnetka,  60093. 
KUHNS,  Ramon  J.   (4) 

307  S.  Third  St.,  Malta,  60150. 
LAUER,  Harvey  L.   (4) 

2010  S.  7th  Ave.,  Maywood,  60153. 
LYNCH,  William   (1) 

67  W.  Division  St.,  Chicago,  60610. 
McBRIDE,  Donald  R.   (3) 

205  Aaron  Dr.,  Belleville,  62221. 
McCOY,  Mrs.  Otis  J.  (6) 

3229  Warner  Dr.,  Springfield,  62703. 
McGILL,  William  O.  (1) 

1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago,  60608. 
McKENZIE,  Bruce  L.   (3) 

606  N.  New,  Champaign,  61821. 
McNAIR,  Carolyn  K.   (3) 

Box  1075,  V.  A.  Hospital,  Hines,  60141. 
MAGLIONE,  Frank  D.   (8) 

Rehab.    Educ.    Ctr.,    Univ.    of    Illinois,     Cham- 
paign, 61820. 
MALAMAZIAN,  John  D.  (9) 

3322  Atlantic  St.,  Franklin  Park,  60131. 

MANN,  Mrs.  F.  J.   (5) 

1766  Blossom  Ct.,  Highland  Park,  60035. 

MERCER,  Alonzo  (3) 

1330  S.  Lawndale  Ave.,  Chicago,  60623. 

MacCOLLUM,  Averill  (3) 

2131  Benderwirt,  Rockford  61103. 

MILLER,  Isadore  N.  (1) 

125  N.  "Van  Buren  St.,  Batavia,  60510. 

MORGAN,  Irving  C,  O.D.   (2) 
1234  S.  5th,  Springfield,  62703. 

MORI,  Wells  (1) 

4952  Cumnor  Rd.,  Downes  Grove,  60515. 


NOLO,  Don  O.  (1) 

3132  Oak  Park  Ave.,  Berwyn,  60402. 
NOWATSKI,  Homer  F.   (2) 

101  W.  Canedy,  Canedy  Ct.,  Apt.   125,  Spring- 
field, 62704. 
OLENEK,  Walter  G.  (9) 

5327  N.  Nagle  Ave.,  Chicago,  60630. 
OLLILA,  Barbara  W.   (2) 

5556  N.  Lakewood,  Chicago,  60640. 
PETERS,  Richard  E.   (9) 

Lions    Internatl.,    209    N.    Michigan    Ave.,    Chi- 
cago, 60602. 
PHELPS,  Harold  R.  (4) 

127  Eastview  Dr.,  Normal,  61761. 
POCIASK,  Walter  C.  (9) 

6585  N.W.  Hwy.,  Chicago,  60631. 
PORTER.  Marie  (5) 

6024  S.  Troy,  Chicago,  60629. 
ROBERTS,  Alvin  H.   (5) 

Children    &    Family    Serv.,    1202    W.    Main    St., 

P.  O.  Box  642,  Carbondale,  62901. 
ROSENBOM,  Mrs.  Lillian  A.   (3) 

1352  N.  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  60651. 
SANBORN,  Lowell  E.  (2) 

205-13  N.  8th  St.,  Quincy,  62301. 
SCANLON,  Robert  H.   (2) 

71  McKinley  St.,  St.  Charles,  60174. 
JSCHEEL,  Paul  D.   (9) 

P.  O.  Box  1166,  Hines,  60141. 
*SCHELTES,  Adrian  C.  (2) 

3602  Richmond  St.,  Chicago,  60618. 
SHAPIRO,  Irving  I.   (2) 

Pres.,   Blind  Workers,   Inc.,   5535   N.   Clark   St., 

Chicago,  60640. 

SHYD ACKER,  Daniel,  M.D.   (1) 

111  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  60602. 
SKRZYPEK,  Alexander  J.   (5) 

4544  Lincoln  Ave.,  Chicago,  60625. 
STONE,  Mrs.  Theodore  (5) 

5000  East  End  Ave.,  Apt.  15C,  Chicago,  60615. 
STROW,  Wallace  F.,  M.D.   (2) 

411  S.  7th  St.,  Springfield,  67201. 
THUIS,  Edward  B.   (9) 

5742  W.  Grover  St.,  Chicago,  60630. 
TINKHAM,  Mrs.  Wilma  N.   (8) 

1406  Dawson  Dr.,  Champaign,  61820. 
TUREK,  Robert  (2) 

1944%  N.  Spaulding,  Chicago,  60647. 
VIECELI,  Louis   (2) 

Asst.    Prof    Rehab.,    So.    111.    Univ,    Carbondale, 

62901. 
VISKANT,  Kathryn   (2) 

938  Ontario,  Oak  Park,  60302. 
WELSCH,  Rosemary  A.  (4) 

7130  S.  Hermitage  Ave.,  Chicago,  60636. 
t WILEY,  James  K.  (9) 

1137  Augusta,  Oak  Park,  60302. 
WRIGHT,  Robert   (2) 

Div.   of  Voc,   Rehab.,    1100    W.    Main    St.,    Car- 
bondale, 62901. 

ZWICK,  Jules  M.   (8) 

25  E.  Chestnut,  Chicago,  60611. 


INDIANA    (5) 

KOORS,  Donald  J.   (2) 

6124  N.  Broadway,  Indianapolis,  46220. 

*  LEWIS,  Bert  J.   (4) 

School  f/t  Blind,  7725  College  Ave.,  Indianapo- 
lis, 46240. 

McNAMARA,  E.  F.   (1) 

Ex.   Dir.,    Allen    Co.    League   f/t    Blind,    227    E. 
Washington  Blvd.,  Fort  Wayne,  46802. 

PRICE,  Marvin  E.   (2) 

337  S.  Sherman  Dr.,  Indianapolis,  46201. 
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VEALE,  Louis  B.    (1) 

Ex.  Dir.,  Goodwill  Industries,  Inc.,  3127   Brook- 
lyn Ave.,  Fort  Wayne,  46807. 


IOWA    (4) 


GLAZA,  James  M.   (2) 

603  Black  Bldg.,  Waterloo,  50703. 
GRANNIS,  Mrs.  Florence   (5) 

524  4th  St.,  Des  Moines,  50309. 
♦HARTSHORN,  Jack   (3) 

1214  55th  St.,  Des  Moines,  50311. 
JERNIGAN,  Kenneth   (1) 

524  4th  St.,  Des  Moines,  50309. 


KANSAS    (15) 

BRONSON,  Elsie  M.   (3) 

Soc.    Ser.    Supv.,    Div.    of    Ser.    f/t    Blind,    St. 

Off.  Bldg.,  Topeka,  66612. 
BURGHER,  Lucile  E.   (2) 

1830  Willow  Ave.,  Topeka,  66606. 
DISTIFAN,  Rosemary   (3) 

708  S.  Clifton,  Wichita,  67218. 
HOLLAND,  Lowell   (2) 

5532  W.  24th,  Topeka,  66614. 
HOUSTON,  Jerry   (3) 

P.  O.  Box  687,  Chanute,  66720. 
McCOLLOM,  M.  A.    (2) 

2117  Mountview,  Topeka,  66614. 
McKEE,  Curtis  L.    (3) 

903  Hancock,  Salina,  67401. 
PETERSON,  Otto  L.   (3) 

P.  O.  Box  896,  Garden  City,  67846. 
POWELL,  Genevieve   (3) 

1027  Tyler,  Topeka,  66612. 
RIDGWAY,  Mrs.  Ruby  (3) 

2026  Lydia  St.,  Wichita,  67213. 
♦ROBERTSON,  Mrs.  Judson   (4) 

120  E.  10th  St.,  Topeka,  66612. 
RUPRECHT,  Mrs.  Vernetta  (3) 

618  N.  15th  St.,  Kansas  City,  66105. 
VARGO,  M.  Helen   (2) 

Kan.  St.  Dept.  Soc.  Welfare,  Topeka,  66606. 

WIEBE,  Arthur  H.   (2) 

1606  N.  7th,  Garden  City,  67846. 
WILSON,  Mrs.  Eleanor  A.   (8) 

219  N.  16th  St..  Kansas  City,  66102. 


KENTUCKY  (9) 

COX,  Charles  E.   (1) 

Gen.     Mgr.,     Ky.     Industries     f/t     Blind,     2001 
Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  402C6. 
*DAVIS,  Finis  E.   (1) 

V.     P.    &    Gen.    Mgr.,    Amer.     Ptg.    House    f/t 
Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  40206. 
GISSONI,  Betty  Jean   (3) 

2428  Eastway  Dr.,  Lexington,  40503. 

GISSONI,  Fred  L.   (2) 

2428  Eastway  Dr.,  Lexington,  40503. 

♦HOOPER,  Marjorie  S.    (5) 

Editor,  Am.   Ptg.   House  f/t  Blind,   1839   Frank- 
fort Ave.,  Louisville,  40206. 

KENT,  Jane  T.   (6) 

Off.    Mgr.,    Amer.    Ptg.    House    f/t    Blind,    1839 
Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  40206. 

McCRACKEN,  Ralph  E.   (1) 

8609  Perry  Rd.,  Louisville,  40222. 

♦MAFFET.  Hazel  V.   (5) 

Circulation  &  Fund  Raising,  Amer.   Ptg.  House 
f/t     Blind,     1839     Frankfort     Ave.,     Louisville, 
402C6. 
ZICKEL.  Virgil  E.   (4) 

Plant  Mgr.,   Amer.    Ptg.   House  f/t   Blind,    1839 
Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  40206. 


LOUISIANA    (15) 

BRIDGES,  William  V.   (1) 

2613  Seneca  St.,  Baton  Rouge,  70805. 
BROUSSARD,  Vernon  J.   (2) 

755  Lakeland  Dr.,  Baton  Rouge,  70802. 
DANIEL,  Mrs.  Johnnie  B.   (3) 

6932  Maplewood,  Baton  Rouge,  70812. 
FORD,  Evalena   (3) 

870  Violet  St.,  Baton  Rouge,  70802. 
FRANCIONI,  Robert  J.   (2) 

18  Pamela  Dr.,  Arabi,  70032. 
GUILLOT,  Una  Helen   (3) 

111  Napoleon  St.,  Apt.  7,  Baton  Rouge,  70802. 
KEATING,  Frances   (3) 

1723  Joseph  St.,  New  Orleans,  70115. 
LEWIS,  A.  C.   (3) 

P.  O.  Box  832,  Alexandria,  71301. 
MAURELLO,  Sam  J.   (3) 

2416  Lorraine  St.,  Baton  Rouge,  70805. 
PANKEY,  Carolyn  S.    (3) 

261  Normandy  Village,  Shreveport,  71104. 
SHERMAN,  Frank  W.   (1) 

123  State  St.,  New  Orleans,  70118. 
SPURLOCK,  Margaret   (3) 

2343  Jay  St.,  New  Orleans,  70122. 
SWEARINGEN,  Jerry  L.   (3) 

108  Taliaferro,  Shreveport,  71101. 
''THEUS,  Mrs.  I.  M.    (4) 

2465  Harding  Blvd.,  Baton  Rouge,  70807. 
WALLACE,  Madge  S.   (3) 

910  St.  John  St.,  Monroe,  71201. 


MAINE    (1) 


LYMAN,  Lydia  W.    (8) 

Box  187,  Northeast  Harbor,  04662. 


MARYLAND    (39) 

BEURY,  Frank  G.   (5) 

P.  O.  Box  6852,  Towson,  21204. 
BLANDIN,  Mary  Elizabeth   (5) 

6878  Riverdale  Rd.,  Apt.  743,  Lanham,  20801. 
BLEDSOE,  C.  Warren   (9) 

8511  Irvington  Ave.,  Bethesda,  20034. 
BROOKS,  Jerome   (2) 

2901  Strickland  St.,  Baltimore,  21223. 
BUNNELL,  Hugh  F.   (8) 

4812  Riverdale  Rd.,  Riverdale,  20840. 
*CLUNK,  Joseph  F.   (1) 

Workshop  f/t  Blind,  2901  Strickland  St.,   Balti- 
more, 21223. 
DECHOWITZ,  Fred  (1) 

3507  Maryvale  Rd.,  Baltimore,  21207. 
FREBURGER,  Milton  T.   (1) 

6C77  Harford  Rd.,  Baltimore,  21214. 
GOODSAID,  Daniel   (9) 

Div.  of  Voc.  Rehab.,  5809  Annapolis  Rd.,  Room 

30,  Hyattsville,  20784. 
HACKET,  Mrs.  Lemont   (2) 

3612  Delverne  Rd.,  Baltimore,  21218. 
HERZOG,  Henry  W.   (2) 

5403      Blackistone     Rd.,      Westmoreland     Hills, 

20016. 
HOOVER,  Richard  E..  M.D.   (1) 

14  W.  Mt.  Vernon  PI.,  Baltimore,  21201. 
HOWELL,  Mrs.  M.  C.   (5) 

5628  Old  Temple  Hills  Rd.,  Temple  Hills,  20031. 
KELLER,  George  W.   {(2) 

2100  Guilford  Ave.,  Baltimore,  21218. 
LAUPHEIMER,  Ruth  H.   (3) 

The     Maryland     Apartments,     331,     Baltimore, 

21218. 
LA  VINE,  Frank   (5) 

3433  University  PI.,  Baltimore,  21218. 
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MANDELL,  Lt.  Col.  Lester   (1) 

257  West  St.,  Annapolis,  21401. 
MELHOFF,  Raymond  G.   (2) 

12040  Twin  Cedar  Ln.,  Bowie,  20715. 
MONSEIN,  Irwin  S.    (4) 

Pres.,     Internatl.     Academy,     Inc.,     4004     Volta 

Ave.,  Brentwood,  2u722. 
PARK,  George   (1) 

Dir.,   Md.    Workshop  f/t  Blind,   2901   Strickland 

St.,  Baltimore,  21223. 
PEIRSON,  William  O.,  Jr.   (3) 

Hopkins    Apartments,    3100    St.    Paul    St.,    Bal- 
timore, 21218. 

PETERSEN,  Roger  Dudley  (9) 

116  School  Ave.,  Chestertown,  21620. 
QUAY,  W.  Earl   (3) 

707  Hunting  PI.,  Baltimore,  21229. 
RING,  Mrs.  Elinor  B.   (2) 

4404  Delmont  Ln.,  Kensington,  20795. 
SEE,  Charles  M.   (2) 

508  Forster  Ave.,  Cumberland,  21502. 
SEE,  Mrs.  Charles   (3) 

508  Forster  Ave.,  Cumberland,  21502. 
SEIVER,  John  B.   (2) 

449  E.  28th  St.,  Baltimore,  21218. 
SHEPTER,  Mrs.  Edward  F.   (1) 

Brightside  Rd.,  Baltimore,  21212. 
SIEGEL,  Melvin  J.   (2) 

Internatl.    Academy,    4010    Volta    Ave.,    Brent- 
wood, 20722. 
SPURRIER,  Eugene  M.   (2) 

Asst.    Supv.,    Service    f/t    Blind,    2100    Guilford 

Ave.,  Baltimore,  21218. 
TALKINGTON,  Robert  G.   (5) 

1809  McAuliffe  Dr.,  Rockville,  20851. 
TAYLOR,  Robert  L.   (1) 

206  Pine  Ave.,  Severna  Park,  21146. 
THOMPSON,  W.  W.   (2) 

4000  Rosemary  St.,  Chevy  Chase,  20015. 
TUDOR,  Mrs.  Edward   (2) 

8405  Kings  Ridge  Rd.,  Baltimore,  21234. 
VOLKE,  George  M.    (8) 

111  Ingleside  Ave.,  Catonsville,  21228. 
"WALKER,  Hulen  C.   (1) 

2  Orchard  Way,  S.,  Rockville,  20854. 
WHEELEHAN,  Mrs.  Fred  (1) 

1934  Swansea  Rd.,  Baltimore,  21214. 
WILLIAMS,  Russell  C.   (1) 

9415  Corsica  Dr.,  Bethesda,  20014. 
WOLFE,  Herbert  J.   (4) 

Supt.,   School   f/t  Blind,   3501   Taylor  Ave.,   Bal- 
timore, 21236. 


MASSACHUSETTS    (76) 

*ALEVIZOS,  George   (6) 

571  Washington  St.,  Dorchester,  02122. 
ARSNOW,  George   (2> 

26  Louisburgh  St.,  Lawrence,  01843. 
BAKER,  Margaret  E.   (1) 

2001  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Brighton,  02135. 
BARCLAY,  Rev.  John   (2) 

Morgan     Memorial,     95     Berkeley     St.,     Boston, 

C2116. 
BAUMGARTNER,  Donald  F.   (1) 

Perkins    School    f/t    Blind,    175    N.    Beacon    St., 

Watertown,  02 172. 
BENNETT,  Richard  (2) 

Lynn    Goodwill    Industries,    Morgan    Memorial, 

140  Oxford  St.,  Lynn,  01901. 
BISBEE,  Mrs.  John   (3) 

Natl.    Br.    Press,    88    St.    Stephen    St.,    Boston, 

02115. 
CARROLL,  Rev.  Thomas  J.   (1) 

Dir.,   Catholic   Guild   f/t   Blind,    770   Centre   St., 

Newton,  02158. 


CERRA,  Frank   (2) 

Morgan     Memorial,     95     Berkeley    St.,     Boston, 

02116. 
CAULFIELD,  Dr.  Thomas  E.   (1) 

St.   Paul's  Rehab.  Center,  770  Centre  St.,  New- 
ton, 02158. 
CURTIS,  William  R.   (9) 

Mass.  Assn,  f/t  Blind,  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 

02116. 
CONNOLLY,  Phyllis   (2) 

Lynn    Goodwill    Industries,    Morgan    Memorial, 

140  Oxford  St.,  Lynn,  01901. 
CONNOR,  Dr.  Gordon  B.   (1) 

Morgan     Memorial,     95     Berkeley     St.,     Boston, 

02116. 
GROSSMAN,  Arlington   (2) 

Lynn    Goodwill    Industries,    Morgan    Memorial, 

140  Oxford  St.,  Lynn,  01901. 
DAVIS,  Carl  J.   (1) 

Perkins    School    f/t   Blind,    175    N.    Beacon    St., 

Watertown,  02172. 
DEENIHAN,  Mary   (2) 

Morgan     Memorial,     95     Berkeley     St.,     Boston, 

C2116. 
DENNIS,  Louis   (1) 

Asst.  Mng.  Dir.,  Natl.  Br.  Pres,  88  St.   Stephen 

St.,  Boston,  02115. 
DOLAN,  William  S.   (9) 

27  Woodlawn  St.,  Bo5ton,  02130. 
DUCHARME,  Walter   (2) 

Morgan     Memorial,     95     Berkeley    St.,     Boston. 

C2116. 
DUNCAN,  Lawrence  H.   (2) 

5  Evergreen  Ave.,  Somerville,  02145. 
EGAN,  John  P.   (3) 

52  Phillips  St.,  Watertown,  02172. 
EICHORN,  John   (2) 

Coor.,    Peripatology    Program,    Boston    College, 

Chestnut  Hill,  02167. 

ELLIS,  Claude  A.   (1) 

Perkins    School    f/t    Blind,    175    N.    Beacon    St., 

Watertown,  02172. 
FRIEDMAN,  Harry  J.    (5) 

175  N.  Beacon  St.,  Watertown,  02172. 
GABEL,  Arthur   (1) 

Ex.  Dir.,  Boston  Aid  f/t  Blind,  295  Huntington 

Ave.,  Boston,  02115. 
GILDEA,  Robert  A.  J.   (1) 

The    MITRE    Corp.,    P.    O.    Box    208,    Bedford. 

01730. 
GREEHAN,  Fred   (2) 

76  Greenwood  Ave.,  Swampscott,  01907. 

GREENBERG,  Frank  S.   (2) 

Morgan     Memorial,     95     Berkeley     St.,     Boston, 

02116. 
GUSTOWSKI,  Paul   (2) 

Morgan     Memorial,     95     Berkeley     St.,     Boston, 

02116. 
HETSLER,  William  T.   (1) 

Dir.,    Teacher   Trng.,    Perkins    School   f/t   Blind, 

175  N.  Beacon  St.,  Watertown,  02172. 

HARTL,  Dr.  Emil   (2) 

Morgan     Memorial,     95     Berkeley     St.,     Boston, 
02116. 

HELMS,  Henry   (2) 

Morgan   Memorial,    95    Berkeley   St.,    Baltimore, 
C2116. 

HESTER,  Mrs.  Gloria  (2) 

Morgan     Memorial,     95     Berkeley     St.,     Boston, 
02116. 

HOBIN,  John  F.   (2) 

22  Fairhaven  Rd.,  Worcester,  01606. 

lERARDI,  Francis  B.   (1) 

Consultant,  Natl.  Br.  Press,  88  St.  Stephen  St., 
Boston,  02115. 

JACOBSON,  Mrs.  Dorothy  C.   (3) 

87  Woodlawn  Dr.,  Chestnut  Hill,  02167. 
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KELLEY,  Joseph  P.  (8) 

Bio-Dynamics,    Inc.,    207    Bent    St.,    Cambridge, 

02141. 
KENNEY,  Jeanne  F.   (8) 

6  O'Leary  Way,  Jamaica  Plain,  02130. 
KEN  YON,  Eunice  L.  (1) 

Ex.  Dir.,  Center  for  Blind  Children,   147  Hunt- 
ington Ave.,  Boston,  02116. 
LANE,  Daniel   (2) 

Morgan     Memorial,     95     Berkeley     St.,     Boston, 

02116. 
LINDER,  Marjory  (2) 

Morgan     Memorial,     95     Berkeley     St.,     Boston, 

02116. 
LOADMAN.  Jack  C.   (1) 

Ex.    Dir.,    Mass.    Assn.    f/t    Adult    Blind,     120 

Boylston  St.,  Boston,  02116. 
LONG,  Robert  E.  (9) 

400  Savin  Hill  Ave.,  Apt.  8,  Boston,  02125. 
tLORANTOS,  Mrs.  George  G.  (9) 

14  Hillcrest  Rd.,  Medfield,  02052. 
McCARRISTON,  William   (2) 

Lynn    Goodwill    Industries,    Morgan    Memorial, 

140  Oxford  St.,  Lynn,  01901. 
MATAVA,  Marie  A.   (6) 

Mass.  Assn.  f/t  Adult  Blind,   120   Boylston   St., 

Boston,  02116. 
MATHESON,  Arnold  E.    (2) 

Mass.   Assn.   f/t    Blind,    120    Boylston    St.,    Bos- 
ton 02116. 
MILLER,  Robert  (2) 

Morgan     Memorial,     95     Berkeley     St.,     Boston. 

02116. 

MUNGOVAN,  John  F.   (1) 

22  Martin  Rd.,  Milton,  02186. 
OUELLETTE,  Mrs.  B.  J.  (5) 

Perkins    School    f/t   Blind,    175    N.    Beacon    St. 

Boston,  02172. 

POWERS,  Edund  (2) 

Morgan     Memorial,     95     Bekeley     St.,     Boston, 
02116. 

REICHERT,  Abraham   (2) 

927  Washington  St.,  Boston,  02111. 
REID,  J.  William   (2) 

Morgan     Memorial,     95     Berkeley     St.,     Boston 

02116. 
REMER,  Robert  S.   (8) 

Cambridge  Redevelopment  Authority,   336   Main 

St.,  Cambridge,  02142. 
REVELL,  Loell   (2) 

Ljmn    Goodwill    Industries,    Morgan    Memorial 

140  Oxford  St.,  Lynn,  01901. 
RIDLON,  Martha-Jo  (2) 

Morgan     Memorial,     95     Berkeley     St.,     Boston, 

02116. 

RIVELA,  Rachel   (2) 

Ljmn    Goodwill    Industries,    Morgan    Memorial, 

140  Oxford  St.,  Lynn,  01901. 
ROCHE,  Rosemary  (2) 

Morgan     Memorial,     95     Berkeley     St.,     Boston, 

02116. 

SCHERFF,  William  A.   (1) 

88  St.  Stephen  St.,  Boston,  02115.  ' 

SEARS,  Ruth   (2) 

Morgan     Memorial,     95     Berkeley     St.,     Boston, 
02116. 

SILVER,  Frederick  A.   (9) 

62  Cresthill  Rd.,  Brighton,  02135. 

SMALL,  Joanne  (2) 

Morgan     Memorial,     95     Berkeley     St.,     Boston, 
02116. 

SMITH,  Benjamin  F.   (4) 

Prin.,  Perkins  School  f/t  Blind,  175  N.   Beacon 
St.,  Watertown,  02172. 

SMITH,  Denis   (2) 

Morgan     Memorial,     95     Berkeley     St.,     Boston, 
02116. 


SMITH,  Eleanor  N.   (2) 

Rehab.  Ser.,  Administration  HEW,  J.  F.  Ken- 
nedy Bldg.,  Boston,  02203. 
SMITH,  W.  Robert  (9) 

Peripatology    Dept.,    Boston    College,    Chestnut 

Hill,  02167. 
SPIEGEL,  Barbara  (2) 

Morgan     Memorial,     95     Berkeley     St.,     Boston, 

02116. 
STORROW,  Mary  G.   (4) 

Tupola  Ln.,  Mattapoisett,  02739. 
STUCKEY,  Kenneth  A.   (5) 

Perkins    School   f/t    Blind,    175    N.    Beacon    St., 

Watertown,  02172. 
S WANNER,  Roy  S.   (2) 

389  Harvard  St.,  Brookline,  02146. 
TOWNSEND,  Miss  Virginia  (6) 

50  Lakewood  Rd.,  Newton  Highlands,  02161. 
TRELEASE,  George  T.    (2) 

116  Powell  St.,  Springfield,  01118. 
VALK,  James  M.   (3) 

Mass.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,   120  Boston   St.,   Boston, 

02116. 
WALKOWIAK,  William  R.   (9) 

36  Paul  St.,  Watertown,  02172. 
WATERFIELD,  Peter  (9) 

130  Brigham  Hill  Rd.,  N.  Grafton,  01536. 
WATERHOUSE,  Dr.  Edward  J.   (4) 

Perkins    School   f/t   Blind,    175   N.    Beacon    St., 

Watertown,  02172. 


MICHIGAN   (54) 

BIESECKER,  Dorothy  R.   (3) 

924  Houghton,  Saginaw,  48605. 
BLASCH,  Donald  (1) 

Dir.,     Institute    for    Blind     Rehab.,     W.     Mich. 

Univ.,  Kalamazoo,  49001. 
♦BLESSING,  R.  H.  (2) 

418  Chapin  Ln.,  Berrisen  Springs,  49103. 
BRADFIELD,  Betty  (9) 

3807  Huron,  Kalamazoo,  49001. 
BRAUN,  James  H.   (3) 

24520  Dale,  E.  Detroit,  48021. 
CARDINAL,  Don  old  (1) 

Dir.,    Penrickton    Center    for    Visually    Handi- 
capped   Children,    26530    Eureka    Rd.,     Taylor, 

48180. 
CHRISTIAN,  Mary   (3) 

1325  Aspacia  Rd.,  Muskegon,  49445. 
COOK,  Carl  (2) 

1018  W.  Ionia  St.,  Lansing,  48915. 
CROWL,  Neil  E.  (2) 

2505  Arlington  Rd.,  Lansing,  48906. 
CRUMMEL,  Bertha  J.   (9) 

2814  Slater  Dr.,  Kalamazoo,  49004. 
DeANGELIS,  Gerald  J.  (2) 

Metropolitan  Soc.  f/t   Blind,   1401   Ash   St.,   De- 
troit, 48209. 
FITTING,  Edward  A.   (2) 

Supv.,  Div.  of  Soc.  Welfare,  Lewis  Cass  Bldg., 

Lansing,  48913. 
JGREEN,  Louise  (3) 

A-112  Henry  Hall,  Kalamazoo,  49001. 
HANISKO,  Lynn-Joseph   (2) 

615  W.  Chisholm,  Alpena,  49707. 
HATHAWAY,  Carolyn  Mae   (4) 

825  Belfield,  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  49509. 
HINGA,  Kenneth   (3) 

1746  W.  Main  St.,  Kalamazoo,  49007. 
HORTON,  Clarence  (2) 

907  Chicago  Ave.,  Lansing,  48915. 
JACKSON,  Sheilah  V.  (2) 

308  E.  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  48202. 
JACOBS,  Betty  (2) 

3163  W.  8  Mile  Rd.,  Detroit,  48221. 
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JAMES,  Phillip  W.   (9) 

Mich.  School  f/t  Blind,  Lansing,  48901. 

JOHNSON,  Harold  (2) 

1111  W.  Canfield,  Apt.  1750,  Detroit,  48201. 

KAARLELA,  Ruth   (3) 

Asst.     Prof.,     Institute    for    Blind    Rehab.,     W. 

Mich.  Univ.,  Kalamazoo,  49001. 
LaDUKE,  Robert  O.   (9) 

3807  Huron,  Kalamazoo,  49007. 
LENNON,  Elizabeth   (4) 

1315     Greenwood     Ave.,     Apt.     22,     Kalamazoo, 

49007. 
McMILLEN,  Carolyn  J.   (5) 

Michigan    St.    Univ.,    Library    Serials   Dept.,    E. 

Lansing,  4S823. 
JMcNAIR,  Caroyn  K.   (3) 

A105  Henry  Halls,  W.  Mich.  Univ.,  Kalamazoo, 

49001. 
McWETHY,  Mrs.  Betty   (1) 

3522  Esther  St.,  Flint,  48505. 
McWETHY,  Dean  W.   (2) 

3522  Esther  St.,  Flint,  48505. 
MALLINSON,  Dr.  George  G.   (8) 

Dean,  School  of  Grad.  Studies,  W.  Mich.  Univ., 

Kalamazoo,  49001. 
M ALONE Y,  Harold  J.   (9) 

2922  Duchess  Dr.,  Kalamazoo,  49001. 
MARIS,  Jennette  (4) 

10  Gordon  Blvd.,  Battle  Creek,  49017. 
NAGY,  Frank  C.   (2) 

3477  Three  Mile  Dr.,  Detroit,  48224. 
PLACE  WAY,  Paul  V.   (2) 

715  W.  Willow,  Lansing,  48906. 
POCKLINGTON,  Harold  L.   (1) 

Ex.     Dir.,     Leader     Dogs     f/t     Blind,     1039     S. 

Rochester  Rd.,  Rochester,  48063. 
RAFTARY,  Alice   (3) 

1846  Nightingale,  Dearborn,  48128. 
tREIDER,  Ruby  (3) 

A106  Henry  Hall,   W.   Mich.   Univ.,   Kalamazoo, 

49001. 
RICHMOND,  Fred   (2) 

202  Beaumont  PI.,  Traverse  City,  49684. 
ROSE,  Mrs.  Edward  (3) 

Dir.,    Assn.    f/t    Blind    &    Sight    Conservation, 

934  Cherry  St.,  S.E.,  Grand  Rapids,  49506. 
SCHICHTEL,  Donald  J.   (2) 

2846  Hollis  Dr.,  N.E..  Grand  Rapids,  49595. 
SCROLL,  Dr.  Geraldine   (4) 

Univ.  of  Mich.,  Spec.  Educ,  734  E.  University, 

Ann  Arboi-,  48104. 
SCOTT,  John  Eugene  (2) 

Gen.   Mgr.,   Mich.   Blind   Sales   &   Industries,   77 

Victor  Ave.,  Detroit,  48203. 
SLADEK,  Virginia  (2) 

3031  S.  Washington,  Apt.  D-9,  Lansing,  48910. 
SMITH,  Margaret  M.   (2) 

470  Philip,  Detroit,  48215. 

STERN,  Mrs.  Mildred  (6) 
1401  Ash  St.,  Detroit,  48208. 

JSURETTE,  W.  Gordon   (3) 

533%  N.  Berkley,  Kalamazoo,  49007. 

SUTERKO,  Stanley  (9) 

W.  Mich.  Univ.,  Kalamazoo,  49001. 

SYLVESTER,  Lena  A.   (2) 

12828  Wilfred  Ave.,  Detroit,  48213. 

SYRACUSE,  Vincent  (1) 

893  Willard  St.,  Rochester,  48063. 

TAMER,  Anthony  J.   (2) 

1201  Ashland,  Detroit,  48215. 

THUME,  Lyle  (3) 

8136  Appoline,  Detroit,  48228. 

*UPSHAW,  McAllister  C.   (1) 

Dir.,  Metropolitan  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1401  Ash  St., 
Detroit,  48208. 


WEESSIES,  Marvin  J.   (9) 

3841  Hazelwood,  S.W.,  Wyoming,  49509. 
tWEISS,  Josephine  A.   (9) 

1132  Douglas  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  49007. 

WISNER,  Robert  H.   (1) 

Supt.,  Mich.  Industries  f/t  Blind,  924  Houghton 
St.,  Saginaw,  48605. 

MINNESOTA   (24) 

BONOFF,  Mrs.  Joseph  (1) 

19  S.  First,  Minneapolis,  55416. 
BULLEIGH,  Clophos  F.   (1) 

Ex.   Dir.,   St.    Paul   Soc.   f/t   Blind,   208   W.   6th 

St.,  St.  Paul,  55102. 
CARPENTER,  Sharon  L.   (9) 

205  Rochester  Towers,  Rochester,  55420. 
COPLEN,  Myrtle  (3) 

3637  Quail  Ave.,  N.,  Minneapolis,  55422. 

DEVOY,  Mary  (9) 

8300  Cedar  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis,  55420. 
ELIASON,  Allen   (2) 

722  6th  Ave.,  N.,  St.  Cloud,  56301. 
ERICKSON,  Margaret  (2) 

1034  W.  Larpenteur  Ave.,  St.  Poul,  55113. 

HILL,  Everett  (9) 

7800  Division  St.,  St.  Louis  Park,  55429. 
JOHNSON,  Frank  R.   (1) 

6344  Wentworth  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  55423. 

KIMBALL,  Robert  A.   (9) 

5617  Adair  Ave.,  N.,  Minneapolis,  55429. 

LOFY,  Carl   (1) 

Rt.  3,  Mankato,  56001. 
McDonald,  Karen  Ann   (2) 

5513  41st  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis,  55417. 
*NAZARENUS,  Oliver   (3) 

Rt.  1,  Wilton,  56687. 
NOLDER,  Nevin  D.,  Jr.   (9) 

Rt.  1,  Box  132,  Chaska,  55318. 
PISTEL,  Robert  J.  (1) 

Ex.   Sec,   Duluth   Lighthouse   f/t   Blind,    16    W. 

1st  St.,  Duluth,  55802. 
RELAFORD,  Raymond  (1) 

Minneapolis  Soc.  f/t  Blind,   1936  Lyndale  Ave., 

S.,  Minneapolis,  55403. 
ROSTEN,  Jesse  H.   (1) 

208  W.  6th  St.,  St.  Paul,  55102. 
SATERBAK,  Melvin  E.   (1) 

1936  Lyndale  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis,  55403. 

SEPLAK,  Janis   (9) 

8851  Goodi-ich  Ave.,  Bloomington,  55431. 

SMITH,  J.  Werner  (2) 

Centennial  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  55101. 
STRAND,  Charlane   (8) 

2841  Washburn  PL,  Minneapolis,  55431. 

TURULA,  Helene   (4) 

1653  E.  Montana,  St.  Paul,  55106. 
VIRGIN,  Marion  Ernest  (2) 

1927  Selby  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  55104. 
WORRALL,  Ralph  E.   (2) 

623  E.  Orange,  St.  Paul,  55101. 

MISSISSIPPI   (4) 

*DUNN,  Ambrose   (6) 

136  Princeton  St.,  Jackson,  39203. 

.GRANGER,  John  L.  (1) 

401  S.  Extension  St.,  Hazlehurst,  39083. 
OWENS,  Mrs.  Mae  H.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  149,  Pontotoc,  38863. 
SPIGNER,  Billy  Dean   (2) 

Rt.  1,  Box  114,  Marietta,  38856. 

MISSOURI   (32) 

ALBEE,  Wilmer  (2) 

6426  Bancroft,  St.  Louis,  63109. 
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*  ALLEN,  Mrs.  Charlyn   (3) 

301  Mt.  Vernon,  Springfield,  65806. 
JBESSONNY,  Deborah   (9) 

818  S.  Euclid,  St.  Louis,  63110. 
*BUSCH,  Marie  A.   (3) 

8C2  E.  High  St.,  -Jefferson  City,  65101. 
CANNON,  Helen   (5) 

Librn.,    Wolfner    Br.    Library,    St.    Louis    Pub. 

Library,  3844  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  63108. 
EVANS,  Juanita  C.   (2) 

8278  Cadillac  Ln.,  St.  Louis,  63134. 
FEHLIG,  Joseph   (1) 

3260  Sulphur,  St.  Louis,  63139. 
FREEMAN,  Charles   (9) 

16308  E.  31st  St.,  Independence,  64050. 
HAPEMAN,  Lawrence  B.   (9) 

9022  Laclede  Sta.  Rd.,  St.  Louis,  63123. 
HARSHBARGER,  V.  S.   (1) 

Dir.,    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    St.    Off.    Bldg.,    Jefferson 

City,  65101. 
HENNERICH,  Paul  A.   (1) 

2315-21  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  63103. 
LARSEN,  Leroy  C.    (1) 

Voc.     Rehab.    Adm.,    HEW,     601    E.     12th     St., 

Kansas  City,  64106. 

LEIGHNINGER.  Robert  D.,  Sr.   (1) 

Ex.   Dir.,  St.   Louis   Soc.   f/t  Blind,   Room   1607, 

3615  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  63108. 
LEINDECKER.  A.  R.   (2) 

9258  Bataan  Dr.,  St.  Louis,  63134. 
O'DONNELL,  Thomas  J.   (1) 

4140  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  63108. 
PREUSS,  Bernard  F.    (2) 

Bur.    f/t   Blind,    St.    Off.    Bldg.,    Jefferson    City, 

65101. 

RAITHEL,  John  B.    (2) 

7142  Leona  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  63116. 
RIEMAN,  Edvi^ard  A.   (2) 

1244  Colorado  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  64127. 

RUENZL  Adeline  A.    (1) 

Pres.,   Serv.   Club  f/t  Blind,  4312  Olive  St.,   St 
Louis,  63108. 

SOJA,  Patrick   (9) 

4020  Lindell,  Apt.  204,  St.  Louis,  63108. 

*SEVERSON,  Alfred  L.   (I) 

Sunnen    Products,    7910    Manchester    Ave.,    St. 
Louis,  63143. 

SPEAK.  Nelle   (3) 

2008  Empire  Ave.,  Joplin,  64803. 

STANFORD,  L.  S.   (3) 

300  Tanglevsrood  Dr.,  St.  Louis,  63124. 

STERLING,  Dr.  Theodor  (1) 

Dept.   of  Computer  Science,   Washington   Univ., 
Sindell  &  Forsythe  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  63130. 

STEWART,  G.  Arthur   (1) 

2314  Virginia,  St.  Louis,  63104. 

STEWART,  Vivian   (1) 

2314  Virginia,  St.  Louis,  63104.      . 

THOMAS,  John  W.   (3) 

4020  Lindell,  Apt.  403,  St.  Louis,  63108. 

THRELKELD,  Doris  L.    (2) 

10032  Sakura  Dr.,  St.  Louis,  63128. 

TOLLE,  Dora  Isabelle   (3) 

Mo.    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    436    S.     Kensington     St., 
Kansas  City,  64124. 

VANDERSCHMIDT,  Gretchen   (4) 

Dir.,    Miss    Vanderschmidt's    Secretarial    School, 
3615  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  63108. 

WHEELER,  Paul  C,  M.D.   (2) 

Section    of    Physical    Med.    &    Rehab.,    Univ.    of 
Mo.  Medical  Ctr.,  Columbia,  65201. 

WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Grace  S.   (3) 
2008  Empire  Ave.,  Joplin,  64803. 


NEBRASKA   (9) 

BROWN,  Dorothy  R.   (2) 

5240  Ames,  Apt.  8,  Omaha,  68104. 
*CROSS,  C.  G.   (5) 

Mgr.,   Christian   Record  Br.   Fdn.,   4444   S.   52nd 
St.,  Lincoln,  68516. 
*CROSS,  Mrs.  Jessie  (5) 

Christian    Record    Br.    Fdn.,    4444    S.    52nd    St., 
Lincoln,  68516. 
*DUFFIELD,  Dean  C.   (5) 

Treas.,  Christian  Record  Br.  Fdn.,  4444  S.  52nd 
St.,  Lincoln,  68516. 
GIBSON,  R.  A.   (5) 

Editor,     Christian     Record     Br.     Fdn.,     4444     S. 
52nd  St.,  Lincoln,  68516. 
LEGAARD,  Jecrey  P.    (9) 

Box  1149,  Nebraska  City,  68410. 
LORENZEN,  Lorenz  (1) 

1310  Lancaster  Ln.,  Lincoln,  68505. 
*WILSON,  G.  C.   (1) 

Dir.     of     Field     Serv.,     Christian     Record     Br. 
Fdn.,  4444  S.  52nd  St.,  Lincoln,  68516. 
YANK,  Mrs.  Berit   (3) 

737  N.  75th  St.,  Omaha,  68114. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE    (6) 

CAMP,  Carl  (1) 

5  Pitman  St.,  Concord,  03301. 
CHAMBERLIN,  Alice   (3) 

P.  O.  Box  306,  Newport,  03773. 
FREITAG,  Clemens   (3) 

60  School  St.,  Concord,  03301. 
LOGUIDICE,  Donald  D.   (9) 

N.   H.   Assn.   f/t  Blind,   60  School  St.,   Concord, 

03303. 
PATTON,  William  E.   (3) 

N.   H.   Assn.  f/t  Blind,   60  School   St.,   Concord, 

03303. 
STICKLER,  Gale  N.   (3) 

N.  H.   Assn.  f/t  Blind,   60   School   St.,   Concord, 

03303. 


NEW  JERSEY   (61) 

ARENAS,  Ramon   (9) 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown,  07960. 
BOEKE,  Daniel   (9) 

R.  D.  2,  Dover,  07801. 
BRENNAN,  William  C.   (2) 

215  Branch  Brook  Dr..  Belleville,  07109. 
BRICK,  Kathleen  A.    (3) 

330  Concord  Dr.,  Maywood,  07607. 
BROWN,  David   (2) 

110  Rainbow  Trl.,  Denville,  07834. 
BUDNIAK,  John,  Jr.   (2) 

14  Grand  View  Ave.,  Edison,  08817. 
BURCK,  George  E.   (1) 

18  Burlington  Ave.,  Leonardo,  07737. 
CAREY,  James   (1) 

245  Library  PL,  Princeton,  08540. 
CARLSON,  Sally  E.    (9) 

220  Mount  Vernon  PL,  Newark,  07106. 
CHARLES,  Sr.  Marguerite  (4) 

Engelwood     Cliffs     College,     Engelwood     Cliffs, 

07632. 
CONCORDIA,  Sister  M.   (1) 

St.     Joseph's     School     f/t     Blind,     253     Baldwin 

Ave.,  Jersey  City,  07306. 
DEBETAZ,  William  G.   (9) 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Box  375,  Morristown,  07960. 
DELLETT,  Izetta  (3) 

Nevada  Apts.,   228   S.   Seaside   Ave.,   Apt.    B-10, 

Atlantic  City,  08401. 
DICKINSON.  Mrs.  Frances   (3) 

595  W.  Main  St.,  Rockaway,  07866, 
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FRANZEL,  Adeline   (5) 

Carteret    Arms    Apts.,    333    W.    State,    Trenton, 

08618. 
FRIEND,  Richard  R.    (1) 

414  Hamilton  PI.,  Hackensack,  07601. 

GOLDBERG,  Bernice   (6) 

18  Marshall  St.,  Apt.  7T,  Irvington,  07111. 
GORE,  George  V.,  Ill  (4) 

11  Howard  PI.,  Waldwick,  07463. 
GROMANN,  Mrs.  Helen  (3) 

N.    J.    Comm.    f/t   Blind,    1100    Raymond    Blvd., 

Newark,  07102. 
GROMANN,  John   (2) 

371  St.  Cloud  Ave.,  West  Orange,  07052. 
HEIN,  William  H.    (2) 

57A  South  St.,  Jersey  City,  07307. 
HOLLAND,  Dan   (2) 

1237  Old  Nassau  Rd.,  Jamesburg,  23834. 

HUTCHINSON,  Elizabeth  L.   (1) 

29  Hill  St.,  Morristown,  07960. 
HYNES,  Mrs.  Katherine  N.   (2) 

18  Ii-ving  St.,  E.  Orange,  07050. 
JACQUIN,  Dean   (8) 

The    Foote    System,    Box    568,    West    Caldwell, 

07007. 
KASHMANIAN,  Vahram   (2) 

69  Watchung  Ave.,  Chatham,  07928. 
KLEIN,  Hyman   (4) 

1832A  Manor  Dr.,  Union,  07083. 
KOHN,  Joseph   (1) 

25  Princeton  Rd.,  Cranford,  07016. 
KRAJCZAR,  Ferenc   (9) 

148  Western  Ave.,  Morristown,  07960. 
KROKUS,  Richard  J.    (9) 

136  S.  Hillside  Ave.,  Succasunna,  07876. 
KRUGER,  Irving  J.   (2) 

830  W.  Field  Ave.,  Elizabeth,  07208. 
LACIOPA,  Michael   (1) 

46  Franklin  St.,  Newark,  07109. 
LANDERS,  Br.  Barnabas   (5) 

Mount    Carmel    Guild,    99    Central    Ave.,    New- 
ark, 07102. 
LITTLE,  James  S.   (2) 

1250  S.  10th  St.,  S.  Plainfield,  07080. 
McGUINNESS,  Rev.  Richard  M.   (1) 

Dir.,    Center    f/t    Blind,    Mount    Carmel    Guild. 

99  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  07102. 
MATTOON,  Gary   (9) 

359  Drakestown  Rd.,  Long  Valley,  07853. 
MULEAHY,  Joseph  William   (8) 

483  Roseville  Ave.,  Newark,  07107. 
MULVIHILL,  John  F.   (8) 

99  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  07102. 
MYROSE,  Edward  DeP.   (9) 

6  Birch  Hill  Dr.,  Whippany,  07981. 
NAULTY,  Joseph  B.   (2) 

329  Lower  Alden  Dr.,  Rahway,  07065. 

OATHOUT,  Edwin  F.   (9) 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown,  07960. 

ORDOWER,  Maxine  V.   (3) 
343  Schley  St.,  Newark,  07102. 

PIRUPS-HUARRE,  Carl  C.   (1) 

63  Highland  Ave.,  Glen  Ridge,  07028. 

POLLARA,  Victor   (2) 

34  Van  Houten  Ave.,  Passaic,  07055. 

PURSLEY,  Paula  A.   (1) 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Box  375,  Morristown,  07960. 

RAY,  Harold  Eugene   (2) 

21  Palisade  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  07306. 

REID,  Bruce  A.   (1) 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown,  07960. 

REILLY,  Helen  M.   (8) 

35  Kensington  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  07304. 

*SHAHEEN,  Mrs.  Annie  B.   (3) 
453  Main  St.,  Ft.  Lee,  07024. 


SHAHEEN,  Ernest  G.   (5) 

453  Main  St.,  Ft.  Lee,  07024. 
SIERZEGA,  Edward  R.   (1) 

66  N.  9th  St.,  Newark,  97107. 
SIMMONS,  Laura  S.   (8) 

720  Walnut  St.,  Roselle,  07203. 
TAYLOR,  Roger  J.   (9) 

9  Pitman  PI.,  Mt.  Tabor,  07878. 

THEIS,  Florence  (8) 

5  Vail  Rd.,  Landing,  07850. 
TRUPIN,  Philip   (1) 

42  Conklin  Ave.,  Newark,  07112. 
VOYSKI,  Miss  E.   (1) 

223  W.  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave.,  Livingston,  07039. 

WEAGLEY,  John  L.   (9) 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown,  07960. 
WERNTZ,  George,  Jr.   (1) 

Ex.     Vice-Pres.,     The     Seeing     Eye,     Box     375, 

Morristown,  07960. 
WIMLEY,  Helen   (2) 

1830  Maple  Ave.,  Haddon  Heights,  08034. 
WHITSTOCK,  Robert  H.   (9) 

Vice-Pres.,    The    Seeing    Eye,    Box    375,    Morris- 
town, 07960. 
WOODWARD,  Louise   (8) 

R.  D.  1,  Box  481,  Mays  Landing,  08330. 


NEW  MEXICO    (6) 

BRUCE,  Harold  W.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  2348,  Santa  Fe,  87501. 

CHAVEZ,  Celso   (1) 

2034  Hopi,  Santa  Fe,  87501. 
COUNTZ,  V.  E.   (2) 

Box  457,  Alamogordo,  88310. 
FERGUSON,  Richard  C.    (2) 

321  Fifth  St.,  S.W.,  Albuquerque,  87102. 
SHOESMITH,  Mark   (1) 

1324  Alaska  Ave.,  Alamogordo,  88310. 
SNEED,  J.  D.   ((4) 

Box  32,  Alamogordo,  88310. 


NEW  YORK   (150) 

BACH,  Walter  A.   (6) 

71-14  69th  PL,  Glendale,  11227. 
BARNETT,  M.  Robert  (1) 

Ex.    Dir.,    Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th 

St.,  New  York,  10011. 
BARRETT,  Walter  (2) 

34-35  76th  St.,  Jackson  Heights,  11372. 
i-BELLANDER,  Eric   (1) 

Ex.  Dir.,  Lions  Industries  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box 

64,  Canandaigua,  14424. 
BETTICA,  Louis  J.   (2) 

Dir.,    Ser.    f/t   Deaf-Blind,    Industrial    Home   f/t 

Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  11201. 
BIRD,  Edmund   (3) 

2781  Pond,  Bronx,  10458. 
BLANK,  Robert  H.,  M.D.   (2) 

10  Old  Mamaroneck  Rd.,  White  Plains,  10606. 

BOULTER.  Eric  T.   (1) 

22  W.  17th  St.,  New  York,  10011. 

BRADY,  Maj.  John  F.   (1) 

Ex.    Dir.,    Industrial    Home    f/t    Blind,    57    Wil- 
loughby St.,  Brookljm,  11201. 

BREUEL,  J.  W.   (1) 

15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  10011. 

BROWN,  Herbert  R.   (2) 

61  Upper  Louden  Rd.,  Loudonville,  12211. 

BUCKLEY,  Mrs.  Helen   (1) 

Ex.  Dir.,   Glen  Falls  Assn.   f/t  Blind,   65   Ridge 
St.,  Glen  Falls,  12801. 

CAMPBELL,  Peter  Francis   (9) 

Granite   Spgs.    Rd.,    Box   B-2147,    RFD-2,   York- 
town  Heights,  10598. 
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CLARK,  Mrs.  Eva  E.  (3) 

Supv.,    Home    Teaching    Div.,    N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t 

Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  10022. 
CLOCK,  Audrey  D.,  ACSW   ((1) 

Adm.,  Cattaraugus  Co.  Assn.  for  Aid  t/t  Blind, 

116  N.  Barry  St.,  Olean,  14760. 
CLUTE,  Gladys  G.  (1) 

Elmira  Assn.  f/t  Blind,   719    Lake   St.,   Elmira, 

14901. 
COLLINGWOOD,  Huesten   (1) 

Nat.     Accreditation     Council,     84     Fifth     Ave., 

Suite  501,  New  York,  10011. 
COOK,  Mary  Helen  (8) 

1072  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn,  11216. 
COPELAND,  Arthur  E.   (1) 

Industrial    Home   f/t   Blind,    Cold    Spring    Har- 
bor, 11746. 
COPELAND,  Mrs.  Certhier   (8) 

20  Gibson  Ave.,  Apt.  2E,  Huntington,  11743. 
CRAWFORD,  Donald  R.   (3) 

100  Charing  Cross,  Lynbrook,  11563. 
DeJOHN,  Dominick  (1) 

1072  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  St.,  Brooklyn,  11216. 

DINSMORE,  Annette  B.  (1) 

15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  10011. 
DONATELLI,  Loretta  (4) 

378  Northwood  Dr.,  Buffalo,  14223. 
DUDLEY,  Thora  Louise  (3) 

3726  Paulding  Ave.,  Apt.  2F,  Bronx,  10469. 
DYER,  Rev.  Eugene  R.   (1) 

Dir.,    Catholic    Charities,    75    Post    Ave.,    West- 
bury,  11590. 
EHRLICH,  David  R.   (2) 

N.    Y.    Assn.   f/t   Blind,    111   E.    59th    St.,    New 

York,  10022. 
ELK,  Mrs.  Hedda  (3) 

128-23  235th  St.,  Rosedale,  11422. 
FARRELL,  William  (2) 

85-24  66th  Ave.,  Rego  Park,  11374. 

FELD,  Milton  (2) 

5410  Netherland  Ave.,  Bronx,  10471. 
FERRANTE,  Nicholas  (3) 

Supv.,    Home    Teaching    Div.,    N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t 

Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  10022. 
FLORETTA,  Sr.  M.,  O.P.  (4) 

221st  St.  &  Paulding  Ave.,  Bronx,  10469. 

FREEMAN,  Saul  (2) 

82-07    Utopia    Pky.,    Jamaica    Estates,    Queens, 

11432. 
FREID,  Dr.  Jacob  (1) 

Ex.     Dir.,    Jewish     Br.     Inst,     of    Amer.,     New 

York,  10021. 
FRIEDENSOHN,  Oscar  (1) 

Dir.,  N.  Y.  St.  Comm.  f/t  Blind,   15  Park  Row, 

New  York,  10038. 
GALLAGHER,  William  F.   (2) 

The   Pavilion,    510   E.   77th   St.,    Apt.    212,   New 

York,  10021. 
GENERETTE,  William  L.   (3) 

The  Lighthouse,  N.  Y.   Assn.   f/t  Blind,    111   E. 

59th  St.,  New  York,  10022. 
GILLERAN,  Thomas  P.   (1) 

Industrial   Home  f/t   Blind,   57   Willoughby   St., 

Brooklyn,  11201. 
GILLIGAN,  M.  Veronica  (9) 

106  Linwell  Ter.,  Syracuse,  13206. 
GILMARTIN,  Thomas   (3) 

166  E.  61st  St.,  New  York,  10021. 
GILPIN,  Joy  (3) 

37-11  84th  St.,  Jackson  Heights,  11372. 

GLUCK,  Samuel   (2) 

1630  Macombs  Rd.,  Bronx,  10453. 

GOEHRIG,  J.  C.   (1) 

Gen.   Mgr.,    Industries    f/t   Blind   of   N.    Y.    St., 
114  Old  Country  Rd.,  Mineola,  11501. 

♦GOLDSTEIN,  Howard  (1) 

1  W.  37th  St.,  New  York,  10018. 


GOODPASTURE,  R.  C.  (1) 

50  W.  44th  St.,  New  York,  11378. 
GORDON,  Mrs.  A.  R.   (1) 

Mgr.,  Children's  Adolescent  Serv.,  N.  Y.  Assn. 
f/t  Blind,   111  E.   59th  St.,  New  York,   10022. 
GUERIN,  Mrs.  Mary  H.   (3) 

N.    Y.    Assn.   f/t   Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New 
York,  10022. 
HANDEL  Alexander  F.   (1) 

Natl.   Accreditation   Coun.,   84   Fifth  Ave.,   New 
York,  10011. 
HELD,  Marian   (1) 

Dir.,    Dept.    of    Direct    Serv.,    N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t 
Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York,   10022. 
HELLINGER,  George  O.   (8) 

10  Boxwood  Ln.,  Lawrence,  11559. 
HICKOX,  Charles  V.   (2) 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  1204,  New  York,  10017. 
HOCKBERG,  Benita   (6) 

465  Lindell  Blvd.,  Long  Beach,  11516. 
HOFFMAN,  M.  Y.   (9) 

25  Grove  St.,  New  York,  10014. 
HOOD,  Clare  M.   (2) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t   Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New 
York,  10022. 
JOBSON,  Marian  (9) 

V.P.   &   Pub.   Relations   Coun.,  The  Seeing  Eye, 
9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  10020. 
JOHNSON,  Hazel  Helen   (3) 

618  E.  21st  St.,  Apt.  A-6,  Brooklyn,  11226. 
JOHNSON,  William  T.   (1) 

Dir.,    Catholic    Guild   f/t    Blind,    191    Joralemon 
St.,  Brooklyn,  11201. 
JOHNSON,  Ronald  I.   (2) 

1    Washington    Sq.    Village,    Apt.    U3-A,    Wash- 
ington Square,  New  York,  10012. 
*JONES,  Charles  P.   (3) 

246  Linden  St.,  Schnectady,  12304. 
JONES,   Marilyn,   N.    Y.   Assn.   f/t   Blind,    111   E. 

59th  St.,  New  York,  10022. 
KAFES,  Robert  (8) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t   Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New 
York,  10022. 
KARTARVISH,  Rev.  John   (1) 

Asso.  Dir.,  Catholic  Guild  f/t  Blind,  191  Jorale- 
mon St.,  Brooklyn,  11201. 
KAUTH,  Donald  Z.   (1) 

101  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  10017. 
KEANE,  George  E.   (1) 

Industrial   Home  f/t   Blind,    57   Willoughby   St., 
Brooklyn,  11201. 
KELLER,  Arthur  S.    (1) 

15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  10011. 
KELLY,  Enid  (2) 

Middle  Hollow  Rd.,  Huntington,  11743. 
KLEINMAN,  Morton  M.   (2) 

7602  170th  St.,  Flushing,  11366. 
KOEHLER,  Charles  P.    (8) 

1891  Stockholm  St.,  Brooklyn,  11237. 
KREBS,  Bernard  M.   (5) 

124  E.  176th  St.,  New  York,  10453. 
KURR,  Ralph  J.   (2) 

208  Carlton  Rd.,  Syracuse,  13207. 
LEHMAN,  Herbert  (8) 

1709  Harvard  Ave.,  Merrick,  11566. 
LOCK,  Geoffrey  A.   (9) 

625    Granite   Springs    Rd.,    625    Granite   Springs 
Rd.,  Yorktown  Hgts.,  10598. 
LUPINO,  Dr.  A.  Eugene  (1) 

60  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  11201. 
McBRIDE,  Helen  C.   (1) 

Ex.    Dir.,    Central    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    301    Court 
St.,  Utica,  13502. 
McDONOUGH,  Virginia  (3) 

5430  Netherland  Ave.,  Riverdale,  10471. 

McKAY,  Evelyn  C.  (1) 

112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York,  10003. 
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MALE,  Vincent  (9) 

176  Pearl  St.,  Westbury,  11590. 
MALONEY,  Elizabeth   (1) 

Dir.,  Soc.  Serv.,  Industrial  Home    (/t  Blind,   57 

Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  11201. 
MANDEL,  Jack   (4) 

1010  Sherman  Ave.,  Bronx,  10456. 
MILLS,  Loretta  (9) 

9233  Main  St.,  Clarence,  14031. 
MORRISON,  Alba  Marie  (1) 

54  W.  16th  St..  Apt.  3E,  New  York,  10011. 
MOSELEY,  Frederick  S.,  Jr.   (1) 

Pres.,  N.   Y.   Assn.   f/t   Blind,    111   E.    59th   St., 

New  York,  10022. 
MOUSSELET,  Vivian    (8) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t   Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New 

York,  10022. 
MUNDY,  Gerald  (9) 

N.    Y.   Assn.   f/t   Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New 

York,  10022. 
MURPHY,  Eugene  F.,  Ph.D.   (9) 

Chief,   Res.   &  Dev.   Div.,   PSAS   Vet  Adm.,  252 

7th  Ave.,  New  York,  10001. 
NEWTON,  David  (8) 

99  Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn,  11201. 
NOLAN,  Mrs.  Grace   (1) 

Ex.   Secy.,   Catholic  Guild  f/t   Blind,    1313   Main 

St.,  Buffalo,  14209. 
OLSEN,  Carl  E.   (1) 

3620  Northern  Blvd.,  Long  Island  City,  11101. 
*OLSEN,  Maurice  D.  (4) 

Coor.,     Instr.    Mat.     Center,     N.     Y.     St.     Dept. 

Educ,  Albany,  12224. 
PALUSEO,  Marie  L.  (1) 

Adm.   Asst.,   Catholic  Charities,   Spec.   Serv.  f/t 

Blind,  272  Merrick  Rd.,  Lynbrook,  11563. 
PARKER,  Martin   (8) 

N.   Y.    Assn.   f/t   Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New 

York,  10022. 
PATTERSON,  John  P.   (1) 

517  Traverse  Blvd.,  Buffalo,  14223. 
PEDDY,  Lester   (1) 

Ex.  Dir.,  Brooklyn  Bur.  of  Soc.  Ser.  &  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Soc,  285  Schmerhorn  St.,   Brooklyn, 

11217. 
PICKMAN,  William  A.   (2) 

155  Henry  St.,  Brooklyn,  11201. 
PIKE,  Joseph  W.   (1) 

301  Washington  Ave.,  Albany,  12203. 
POLLACK,  Mrs.  Sidney   (1) 

Adm.  Dir.,  Jewish  Guild  f/t  Blind,  1880  Broad- 
way, New  York,  10023. 

POSSENTINI,  John  P.   (1) 

685  E.  226th  St.,  Bronx,  10466. 

PRAUSE,  Robert  (2) 

220  W.  71st  St.,  New  York,  10023. 

RANGE,  M.  Conrad,  Jr.   (2) 

8  Ramondo  Ln.,  Smithtown,  11787. 

RANSLEY,  Rexford  A.   (2) 

421  Ridge  Rd.,  W.,  Ontario  Center,  14520. 

RECKER,  Dr.  Dale  C.   (4) 

1865  Broadway,  New  York,  10023. 

REISER,  Neil   (1) 

Dir.,  Dept.  Pub.  Support,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t 
Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  10022. 

*RICHTERMAN,  Harold   (2) 

42  Cambria  Rd.,  Syosset,  11791. 

ROMANO,  Frank   (2) 

1  Elton  St.,  Brooklyn,  11208. 

ROSE,  Dorothy   (1) 

Adm.  Supv.,  Children-Adolescent  Serv.,  N.  Y. 
Assn.  f/t  Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York, 
10022. 

ROSENBLUM,  Milton   (1) 

Ex.  Dir.,  Syracuse  Assn.  of  Workers  f/t  Blind, 


425  James  St.,  Syracuse,  13203. 
RUCH,  Edward  T.   (4) 

154  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York,  10010. 
RYDER,  James  E.    (1) 

Assn.  f/t  Blind  of  Rochester,  439  Monroe  Ave., 

Rochester,  14607. 
*SACHS,  Dr.  H.  J.   (1) 

Pres.,   Guide   Dog   Fdn.   f/t   Blind,    109-19   72nd, 

Ave.,  Forest  Hills,  11375. 
SALMON,  Mrs.  Lilyan  W.   (1) 

215  Adams  St.,  Apt.  6G,  Brooklyn,  11201. 
♦SALMON,  Dr.  Peter  J.   (1) 

215  Adams  St.,  Apt.  6G,  Brooklyn,  11201. 
SAMUELS,  Alex  (1) 

148-25  89th  Ave.,  Jamaica,  11435. 
SANBORN,  Leland  C.   (4) 

N.  Y.  St.  School  f/t  Blind,  Batavia,  14020. 
SAUERLAND,  Paul   (3) 

Catholic    Charities,    Spec.    Serv.,    Div.,    75    Cost 

Ave.,  Westbury,  11590. 
SCHAROFF,  Mrs.  Virginia   (5) 

Industrial     Home     f/t     Blind,     329     Hempstead 

Tpk.,  W.  Hempstead,  11552. 
SCHERER,  Helen  (6) 

19  W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  10011. 
SCHLEIN,  Morton   (6) 

340  Haven  Ave.,  New  York,  10033. 
tSEARCH,  David  L.   (3) 

N.   Y.    Assn.    f/t   Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New 

York,  10022. 
SEELEY,  John  B.   (8) 

IBM  Corp.,  Old  Orchard  Rd.,  Armonk,  10504. 
*SELIS,  Irving  M.   (8) 

Dir.,    The    Associated    Blind,    147    W.    23rd    St., 

New  York,  10011. 
*SELIS,  Mrs.  Irving   (3) 

Dir.    of   Soc.    Serv.,    The   Associated    Blind,    147 

W.  23rd  St.,  New  York,  10011. 
SHANTZER,  Joel  (2) 

507  Liden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn,  11203. 
SHELDON,  Charles  I.   (1) 

Asst.    Ex.    Dir.,    Natl.    Accreditation    Coun.,    84 

5th  Ave.,  Rm.  501,  New  York,  10011. 
SHELTON,  Rudolph  (6) 

N.     Y.     Assn.     f/t     Blind,     111     E.     59th     St., 

New  York,  10022. 
SKLAR,  Mrs.  Cecile   (1) 

636  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Apt.  151,  Brooklyn,  11203. 
SMITH,  Dr.  D wight  C.   (5) 

Gen.    Secy.,    John    Milton    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    475 

Riverside  Dr.,  New  York,  10027. 
SMITH,  Mrs.  Patricia  S.   (1) 

Mng.    Ed.,    Amer.    Fdn.    f/t   Blind,    15    W.    16th 

St.,  New  York,  10010. 

*SMITHDAS,  Robert   (2) 

365  Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  11238. 

SPAR,  Harry  J.   (1) 

Asst.     Dir.,     Industrial     Home     f/t     Blind,     57 
Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  11201. 

SPRAGUE,  Wesley  D.    (1) 

Ex.    Dir.,   N.    Y.   Assn.    f/t   Blind,    111   E.    59th 
St.,  New  York,  10022. 

STALE Y,  Don   (1) 

Recording    f/t    Blind,     215    E.     58th    St.,    New 
York,  10022. 

STARK,  Sidney  (2) 

610  W.  116th  St.,  New  York,  10027. 

STORNELLI,  Jesse  (2) 
5  Roy  PL,  Vachalla. 

*STRADELLA,  Charles  G.    (1) 
2  E.  61st  St.,  New  York,  10021. 

SUCHALSKY,  Walter  C.   (8) 

148-25  88th  Ave.,  Jamaica,  11435. 

SUTCLIFFE,  Father  Harry  J.   (5) 
1155  E.  32nd  St.,  Brooklyn,  11210. 
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TAYLOR,  Charles  C.   (1) 

1271    California   Rd.,    Apt.    D-23,    East    Chester, 

10709. 
THOM,  Francis   (5) 

475  Riverside  Dr.,  Room  430,  New  York,  10027. 
VIENI,  Frederick  (3) 

298  Red  Maple  Dr.,  Mantagh,  11793. 
VOORHEES,  Arthur  L.  (2) 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    IGth    St,    New 

York,  10011. 
♦WARD,  Mary  Ann   (4) 

419  W.  115th  St.,  New  York,  10025. 
WARTENBERG,  Stanley  (2) 

2652  E.  18th  St.,  Brooklyn,  10009. 
WILLIAMS,  Chester   (1) 

Dir.,  Westchester  Lighthouse,   N.   Y.  Assn.   f/t 

Blind,    346    Mamaroneck    Ave.,     White     Plains, 

10605. 
♦WILLIAMS,  Ruth  E.   (3) 

100  N.  Pine  Ave.,  Albany,  12203. 
WILSON,  Edouard  L.   (2) 

372  Central  Park,  W.,  New  York,  10025. 
WRIGHT,  Alma  (4) 

Rochester  Business   Inst.,    172   Clinton   Ave.,   S., 

Rochester,  14604. 
YOUNG,  Elliott  (8) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t   Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New 

York,  10022. 
YOUNG,  Mrs.  Walter  W.,  Sr.   (4 ) 

70  W.  Sixth  St..  Coming,  14830. 
ZINCK,  J.  F.   (1) 

Mng.    Dir.,    Blind    Work    Assn.,    18    Court    St., 

Binghamton,  13901. 
ZUBRYCKI,  Theodore   (9) 

Brimstone    Hollow    Rd.,    Rt.    1,    Box    248,    Car- 

mel,  10512. 

NORTH  CAROLINA   (65) 

*ANDERTON,  Mrs.  Winonah  C.    (3) 

708  Washington  St.,  Roanoke  Rapids,  27870. 

BAUCH,  Donna  (3) 

603-A  Richardson  Ave.,  High  Point,  27260. 

BEAUDIN,  Irene  (2) 

2402  Clark  Ave.,  Apt.  11,  Raleigh,  27607. 

BENFIELD,  Jack  M.   (2) 

604  Powell  Dr.,  Garner,  27529. 
BINGHAM,  Pamela  A.  (3) 

120  Colleton  Rd.,  Raleigh,  27610. 
BRANTLEY,  Roland  C.  (8) 

2807  Lyndon  Ave.,  Wilmington,  28401. 
BROADDUS,  R.  G.  (8) 

127  Longview  Lake  Dr.,  Raleigh,  27610. 
BROOKSHIRE,  Voris  G.   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  68,  Charlotte,  28201. 
GATES,  Judge  C.  C,  Jr.  (8) 

507  Wildwood  Ln.,  Burlington,  27217. 
CATHEY,  Judge  Sam   (6) 

809  Jackson  Bldg.,  Asheville,  28801. 

CHALKER,  Alma  (3) 

514  Cross  St.,  Sanford,  27330. 

CHARLES,  Kathryne   (8) 
N.     C.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,     537    N.     Blount    St.. 
P.  O.  Box  11315,  Raleigh,  27604. 

COLE,  Samuel  J.  (1) 

Supt.,     The     Governor     Morehead     School,     301 
Ashe  Ave.,  Raleigh,  27606. 

DAVENPORT,  Mrs.  Florence  (3) 
124%  S.  5th  St.,  Wilmington,  28401. 

DAVIS,  Patricia  M.   (3) 

216  Eden  Ter.,  Winston  Salem,  27103. 

DICKENS,  Mrs.  Kathryn  (3) 

6  Fifth  Ave.,  Thomasville,  27360. 

DIGGS,  William  (2) 

Rt.  1,  Box  193,  Woodsdale,  27595. 


*EASON,  Ben   (2) 

118  AVoodburn  Rd.,  Raleigh,  27605. 
*EASON,  Doris  H.   (3) 

118  Woodburn  Rd.,  Raleigh,  27605. 
EDWARDS,  Hazel   (2) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  27509. 
GALLOWAY,  Grady  (1) 

104  Shirley  Dr.,  Gary,  27511. 
GORE,  Eleanor  (8) 

Box  33,  Butner,  27509. 
GREEN,  Britt  L.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh,  27602. 
GRIFFIN,  Braxton   (2) 

N.    C.    Bur.    of    Employment    f/t    Blind,    P.    O. 

Box  1295,  Raleigh,  27602. 
GRUBER,  Herman  O.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  8,  Wilkesboro,  28697. 
HUBBARD,  F.  C.   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  668,  Lillington,  27546. 
HUDSON,  W.  W.   (1) 

Ind.    o/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box    3531,    Greensboro, 

27402. 
JACKSON,  William  L.   (1) 

2930  Chelsea  Dr.,  Charlotte,  282C9. 
♦JENNINGS,  L.  Earl,  Jr.    (2) 

2713  Peachtree  St.,  Raleigh,  27608. 
JOYCE,  William   (2) 

605  Guilford  Bldg.,  Greensboro,  27401. 
KILPATRICK,  Mrs.  J.  G.   (3) 

2601  McClintock  Rd.,  Apt.  2,  Charlotte,  28205. 
KING,  Benny  E.   (8) 

1335  Iris  Dr.,  Apt.  3,  Charlotte,  28205. 
♦KRESS,  George  R.   (2) 

225  N.  22nd  St.,  Wilmington,  28401. 
LUCAS,  Waverly   (8) 

Superior  Concrete  Works,  at  Leggett  and  Rt.  2, 

Tarboro,  27886. 
McGUIRE,  Anne  M.   (1) 

Camp  Branch  Rd.,  Rt.  1,  Box  857,  Waynesville. 

28786. 
♦MANNING,  Miss  Jennie  L.  (3) 

N.    C.    St.    Comm.    f/t   Blind,    Box    245,    Bethel, 

27509. 
MARTIN,  Sidney  A.,  M.D.  (1) 

3144  Essex  Circle,  Raleigh,  27608. 
MASTIN,  James  T.  (2) 

18  Winchester  PL,  W.  Asheville,  28806. 
MAYES,  Mrs.  Inez  (2) 

2214  Chatham  Ave.,  Charlotte. 
♦NAPIER,  Richard  (2) 

St.    Comm.    f/t    Blind,    601    Carolina    Power    & 

Light  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  28401. 
NICKOLAUS,  John  (2) 

P.  O.  Box  3155,  Greenville,  27834. 
NIXON,  Donna  G.  (3) 

Rt.  1,  Box  38,  Thurmond,  28683. 
O'NEAL,  William  H.   (2) 

300  Virginia  Ave.,  Garner,  27529. 

PARHAM,  J.  Marshall   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  1230,  Winston-Salem,  27102. 

PATE,  Murray  L.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  523,  Winston-Salem,  27102. 

PAYNE,  Margaret   (2) 
421  First  Ave.,  Statesville,  28677. 

♦PEARCE,  Marjorie  R.  (2) 

Rehab.  Coun.,  N.  C.  St.  Comm  f/t  Blind,  P.  O. 
Box  2658,  Raleigh,  27602. 

•PHELTS,  Georgia  (2) 

Mobility  Instr.,  N.  C.  Rehab.   Center  f/t  Blind, 
Box  33,  Butner,  27509. 

PHILLIPS.  Edward  Speier  (3) 

Mecklenberg     Co.     Assn.     f/t     Blind,     1436     E. 
7th  St.,  Charlotte,  28204. 

RANSON,  Rebecca  N.   (2) 

515  N.  Long  St.,  Salisbury,  28144. 
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ROUSE,  Mrs.  Mary  H.   (3) 

St.  Comm.  f/t  Blind,  Box  6,  Kinston,  28501. 

*SCOTT,  Jack  C.   (2) 

Asst.    Rehab.    Supv.,    P.    O.    Box    2658,    Raleigh. 

27602. 
SIMPSON,  Glenn  Lee   (2) 

N.  C.  St.  Comm.  f/t  Blind,  508  Glen  wood  Ave., 

Raleigh,  27603. 
SMART,  Susan  L.    (8) 

Rt.  5,  Korner  Rock  Rd.,  Kernersville,  27284. 
SMITH,  John  W.   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh,  27602. 
*STATON,  George  B.   (2) 

2612  Van  Dyke  Ave.,  Raleigh.  28401. 
STRICKLAND,  W.  J.   (2) 

N.    C.    Bur.    of    Employment    f/t    Blind,    P.    O. 

Box  1295,  Raleigh,  27602. 
THOMPSON,  Lee   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  78,  Asheville,  28806. 
TITUS,  Viola   (2) 

N.    C.    St.    Comm.    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box    2658, 

Raleigh.  27602. 

*  WATERS,  William  B.   (2) 

Rehab.     Center     f/t     Blind,     P.     O.     Box     2658, 
Raleigh,  27602. 

*  WHITE,  Bernice   (3) 

802  W.  Colonial  Ave.,  Elizabeth  City,  27909. 
WHITEN,  Ruby  (8) 

Box  33,  Butner,  27509. 
WOMMACK,  Mrs.  Mary  J.    (3) 

2425     Elizabeth     Ave..     S.W.,      Winston-Salem. 

27103. 
*WOOD,  H.  A.   (1) 

2619  Grant  Ave.,  Raleigh,  27508. 
tYARBROUGH,  Mrs.  Patricia   (3) 

327  Bidney  Dr.,  Burlington,  27215. 

NORTH  DAKOTA    (6) 

CHRISTENSEN,  Edwin  G.    (1) 

Box  8117,  Univ.  Sta.,  Grand  Forks.  58201. 
♦CORCORAN,  Richard  P.   (3) 

Coun.-Home    Teacher    f/t    Blind,    Div.    of    Voc. 

Rehab.,  Cowan  Bldg.,  Bismarck.  58501. 
JEFFREY,  Herbert  B.   (1) 

N.    D.    School    f/t    Blind,    500    Standford    Rd.. 

Grand  Forks,  58201. 
KAUFFMAN,  Charles   (3) 

1418  11th  St.,  N.,  Fargo,  58102. 
KIDDER,  Merle  (1) 

St.   Dir.,    Div.    of   Voc.    Rehab.,    418    E.    Rosser, 

Bismarck,  58501. 
MOORE,  Hazel   (9) 

2204  Tenth  Ave.,  N.,  Grand  Forks,  58201. 


OHIO    (99) 

BAINBRIDGE,  Gary   (4) 

Center    for    Sightless,    330    Third    St.,    Elyria, 

44035. 
BECKETT.  Elmer  F.    (1) 

Goodwill  Ind.  of  Dayton,  201   W.   5th   St..   Day- 
ton, 45402. 
BONINGER,  Walter   (6) 

4045  Stilmore  Rd.,  Cleveland,  44121. 
BORRAS.  Leonard  (2) 

17809  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  44112. 
BRECHT,  Judith  Ann   (3) 

7250  Thomas  Dr.,  Cincinnati,  45243. 
CHRISTIANSEN,  Mrs.  R.  G.   (6) 

3683  Runnymede  Rd.,  Cleveland.  44121. 
COLLINS,  Marilee  (2) 

319  Pine  St.,  Apt.  7,  Akron.  44302. 
COZIER,  J.  Kenneth   (1) 

446  E.  131st  St.,  Cleveland,  44108. 
CUMMINGS,  James  Dewey  (3) 

1954  Borr  St.,  Toledo,  43605. 


DANE,  A.  Kenneth,  Jr.   (8) 

Saxon    House,    Apt.    203,    3167    Linden.    Rocky 

River,  4416. 
DANIELS,  Florence  (5) 

334  Union  PI.,  Akron,  44304. 
DeCAPITA,  Desdemona   (2) 

Youngstown     Soc.     f/t     Blind.     2246     Glenwood 

Ave.,  Youngstown,  44511. 
DeFOREST.  Robert  (6) 

900  Ravine  Dr.,  Cleveland.  44112. 
DIAMOND,  Ralph  (6) 

22314  Gay  Ave.,  Euclid.  44117. 
DIETZ,  Walter  O.   (1) 

23170  Gay  Ave.,  Euclid,  44123. 
*DOLAN,  Cleo  B.   (1) 

28950  Cedar  Rd.,  Cleveland,  44124. 
DRANE,  Harold  W.   (1) 

3366  Avalon  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  44120. 

DROEGE,  Martin   (1) 

6233  Stella  St.,  Cincinnati.  45224. 
DURAN,  John   (2) 

2696  Bears  Den  Rd.,  Youngstown,  44511. 
ELLIS,  Cynthia  (6) 

11720  Edgewater  Rd.,  Cleveland.  44107. 
EMRICK,  Thelma  (5) 

273  E.  235th  St.,  Euclid,  44123. 
EXLER,  Joseph  C.   (2) 

4394  Pearl  Rd.,  Cleveland,  44109. 
FLANNERY,  Alice   (8) 

201  W.  5th  St.,  Dayton.  45402. 
FRIEDMAN,  Morris   (2) 

22805  S.  Woodland  Rd.,  Cleveland.  44122. 
GLASS,  Phyllis  A.  (8) 

1929  Green  Rd.,  Apt.  604,  Cleveland,  44121. 

GOBETZ,  Giles  E.,  Ph.D.   (8) 

29227  Eddy  Rd.,  Wickliffe,  44094. 
GOODWIN,  Jim   (2) 

2079  Taylor  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights.  44112. 

GORET,  Morris   (2) 

914  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  45202. 

GRAPER,  Mrs.  Tatiana  (3) 

1507  Genesee  Rd.,  Cleveland,  44121. 
GROHOL.  Albert  H.  (8) 

986  Eastlawn,  Highland  Heights.  44124. 

*HAAG,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.    (3) 

414  E.  Main  St.,  Crestline,  44827. 

HAHNEL,  Martha  B.   (3) 

1809  Sutton  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  45230. 

HARSH,  Theodore  (8) 

201  W.  5th  St.,  Dayton,  45402. 
HART,  Joan   (2) 

102  N.  Main  SL,  Minerva,  44657. 

HAYS,  Martha  B.   (5) 

62  Pointview,  Dayton.  45405. 

HENDL.  Hermina  (5) 

6990  Hamilton  Ave..  Cincinnati,  45231. 

HERRING,  Mrs.  Marjorie  B.   (2) 

Crystal   Towers,    16000   Terrace   Rd.,   Apt.    2203, 
E.  Cleveland,  44112. 

HOLLANDER,  Dr.  Samuel   (8) 

2590  N.  Moreland  Blvd..  Cleveland.  44120. 

HOPPING,  Dr.  Richard  L.    (2) 
2661  Salem  Ave.,  Dajrton.  45406. 

HUGO,  Mary   (3) 

273  E.  235th  St.,  Euclid,  44123. 

HUMPHREY,  Theodore  F.   (8) 

2014  Cliffview  Rd..  Apt.  18.  Cleveland.  44121. 

HUNGER,  Frank   (8) 

2220  Barrington  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  44118. 

*JAHODA,  M.  A.   (1) 

Ex.     Dir.,     Cincinnati     Assn.     f/t     Blind,     2045 
Gilbert  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  45202. 

JENKINS,  June   (3) 

13430  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  44112. 
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*  JOHNSON,  Carl  A.   (2 ) 

Cleveland    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    1309    E.     101st    St.. 

Cleveland,  44106. 
JOHNSON,  Philip  R.   (9) 

Periaptologist,   Ohio   St.   School   f/t   Blind,    5220 

N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  43214. 
JOHNSON,  Sue   (3) 

13430     Euclid     Ave.,     Apt.     308-A,     Cleveland. 

44112. 
JORDAN,  Sidney  M.A.   (2) 

Psychologist,   102   Professional   Bldg.,   Parkvirood 

&  Monroe,  Toledo,  43624. 
JOYCE,  James  A.   (2) 

320  Perry-Payne  Bldg.,  740  W.  Superior,  Cleve- 
land, 44113. 
KABER,  David  J.   (3) 

219  Bodmann  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  45219. 
KILCOYNE,  George  A.   (2) 

3131  Silverdale  Ave.,  Cleveland,  44109. 
KIRK.  Lyle  O.   (1) 

Toledo    Soc.    f/t    Blind,     1819    Canton,    Toledo, 

43624. 

KLEIN,  Milton  H.   (1) 

2354  Fishinger  Rd.,  Columbus,  43221. 
KUCERA,  Clarence   (2) 

11010  Revere  Ave.,  Cleveland,  44105. 
LAKE,  Mrs.  Robin   (2) 

2521  Derbyshire  Dr.,  Cleveland,  44106. 
LAZARUS,  Judith   (8) 

3223  Warrington  Rd.,  Cleveland,  44120. 
LEMPERTZ,  Mrs.  Georgia  H.   (3) 

5501  E.  Lake  Rd.,  Sheffield  Lake,  44054. 
LESLIE,  Jane  F.  (3) 

1819  Canton  Ave.,  Toledo,  43624. 
*LINTON,  Mrs.  Amos  (1) 

1730  Glenwood  Ave.,  Youngstown,  44511. 
MacDOUGALL,  Audrey  (3) 

588  Bayfair  Dr.,  Bay  Village,  44140. 
MACK,  Rebecca  (8) 

798  Clinton  Springs  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  45229. 
MILLER,  Charles  S.   (2) 

Goodwill     Ind.     of     Dayton,     201     W.     5th     St. 

Dayton,  45402. 
MORGAN,  Mrs.  Shirley   (2) 

15904  Invermere  Ave.,  Cleveland,  44128. 
MOSS,  Mrs.  Theodore   (2) 

18301  Harvard  Ave.,  Cleveland,  44122. 
MYERS,  John  F.   (1) 

Dir.,    Youngstown    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    2246    Glen- 
wood Ave.,  Youngstown,  44511. 
OBERHOUSE,  Robert  (3) 

116  Bierley  Ave.,  Box  298,  Pemberville,  43450. 
ORYSHKEWYCH,  Myra   (3) 

2000  Keystone  Rd.,  Parma,  44134. 
OSTROWSKI,  Susan   (1) 

426  Franklin  St.,  Steubenville,  43952. 
OVERBEAY,  Don  W.    (4) 

Ohio   St.    School    f/t    Blind,    5220    N.    High    St. 

Columbus,  43214. 

PEGUES,  William  (2) 

Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  Room  320,  740  Superior 

Ave.,  N.W.,  Cleveland,  44113. 
PIRTLE,  Paul  N.  (3) 

23217  Gay  Ave.,  Cleveland,  44123. 
PRESCOTT,  Katherine   (5) 

Librn.   f/t   Blind,    Cleveland    Pub.    Library,    325 

Superior  Ave.,  Cleveland,  44114. 

REED,  Donald  W.    (8) 

Clovernook    Home    &    School    f/t    Blind,     6990 
Hamilton  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  45231. 

ROSEMEYER,  Mrs.  Martha  B.   (9) 

6004  Campbell  Rd.,  Mentor-on-the-Lake,  44060. 

SCHRAY,  E.  W.   (2) 

1581  Druid  Dr.,  Copley,  44321. 

SCHWINN,  Roy  W.   (8) 

1285  Virginia  Ave.,  Lakewood,  44107. 


SEKOLA,  Philip  B.   (2) 

4722  Rainier  Dr.,  Dayton,  45432. 
SILBERMAN,  Mrs.  Melda  J.   (3) 

819  Harman  Ave.,  Dayton,  45419. 
SNOW,  Rosalyn  V.   (9) 

1819  Canton  Ave.,  Toledo,  43624. 
SNYDER,  Mrs.  Richard  (5) 

2341  Tudor  Dr.,  Cleveland,  44105. 
STAHL,  Joseph  W.   (2) 

225    Evergreen    Ln.,    Apt.    52,    Bowling    Green, 

43402. 

STEECE,  Everett  R.   (1) 

145  Richards  Rd.,  Columbus,  43214. 
STONE,  Patricia  (3) 

2335  Overlook  Rd.,  Apt.  202,  Cleveland,  44106. 
STONEBACK,  John   (2) 

1986  E.  107th  St.,  Cleveland,  44106. 
STRONG,  Frederick   (2) 
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The    Christine   Apts.,    Apt.    D-4,    927    Daly    St., 
Columbia,  29205. 

DUCKETT,  Bernice  A.   (4) 

119  Tompkins  Ave.,  Greenwood,  29646. 
LEAMAN,  Nancy  L.   (2) 

Cornell  Arms  Apts.,  Apt.  5-D,  Columbia,  29201. 
McDANIEL,  Edward  P.,  Jr.   (2) 

1400  Main  St.,  Columbia,  39201. 
SIMMONS,  Charles  L.   (2) 

1400  Main  St.,  Columbia,  29201. 
THOMPSON,  Ruth  E.   (1) 

41  Pitt  St.,  Charleston,  29401. 
WOOD,  Thomas  A.   (9) 

3010  Duncan  St.,  Columbia,  29205. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA   (21) 

tAMAN,  Delbert  K.   (3) 

929  S.  Second  St.,  Aberdeen,  57401. 
AUCH,  Arnold  (2) 

3101  S.  Fifth,  Sioux  Falls,  57102. 
BULTENA,  Roger  (2) 

Box  401,  Lennox,  57039. 
DOHERTY,  John  (2) 

204  N.  Weber,  Sioux  Falls,  57102. 
ENQUIST,  Evan   (1) 

406  S.  Second  Ave.,  Sioux  Falls,  57102. 
*H ANSON,  Howard  H.  (1) 

417  W.  2nd  St.,  Pierre,  57501. 
HAYES,  Adelaide  (1) 

120  W.  2nd,  Pierre,  57501. 
HUFFMAN,  Mrs.  Richard  E.,  Jr.    (1) 

1535  S.  State  St.,  Aberdeen,  57401. 
HUTTEN,  Mrs.  Jennie  (3) 

204  N.  Weber  Ave.,  Sioux  Falls,  57102. 
HYDE,  Charles  Lee  (1) 

100  W.  Capitol,  Pierre,  57501. 
KRIG,  Rolando  B.   (2) 

311  N.  Tyler,  Pierre,  57501. 
MAAG,  Allen  J.   (2) 

1200  W.  41st  St.,  Sioux  Falls,  57105. 
MOODIE,  John   (8) 

Homestake  Mining  Co.,  Lead,  57754. 
REAVES,  Timothy  J.   (2) 

2501  E.  12th,  Sioux  Falls,  57104. 
SIMONSON,  Rev.  Sterling  H.   (5) 

Ex.   Dir.,   Amer.    Lutheran    Church,    P.    O.    Box 

713,  Sioux  Falls,  57101. 
SMITH,  Elmer  F.  (1) 

Pres.,       Areawide       Communications,       WNAX 

Bldg.,  Yankton,  57078. 
tSUMNER,  Wayne  E.    (2) 

222  E.  Capitol,  Pierre.  57501. 
SUTTON,  Earle  G.   (9) 

Natl.  College  of  Business,   321   Kansas  City  St., 

Rapid  City,  57701. 

VANDEN  BOS,  Wilbert  J.   (8) 

704  S.  Stephen  Ave.,  Sioux  Falls,  57103. 

WILLIAMS,  Vernon   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  826,  Aberdeen,  57401. 

ZEBELL,  Denise  (2) 

424  N.  Lake,  Sioux  Falls,  57104. 
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TENNESSEE   (43) 

*ALFORD,  Milton   (2) 

Dept.    Pub.    Welfare,    Div.    f/t    Blind,    706    Mc- 
Callie  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  37403. 
*  ARMSTRONG,  Martha  (6) 

600  Sunset  Rd.,  Lookout  Mountain,  37350. 
*ASHLEY,  Mrs.  J.  T.   (6) 

210  W.  Newberry  St.,  Chattanooga,  37415. 
BANDS,  Dr.  George  W.,  Jr.   (8) 

1211  21st  Ave.,  S.,  Nashville,  37212. 
BRANDON,  Mason   (1) 

Serv.   f/t   Blind,    303    St.    Off.    Bldg.,    Nashville, 

37219. 
CAM  PELL,  Ernest  E.   (4) 

618  W.  Church  Ave.,  Knoxville,  379C2. 
CAMPELL  &  PATTERSON,  Drs.   (8) 

600  W.  Main  Ave.,  Knoxville,  37902. 
CHRISTENBERRY,  Dr.  K.  W.   (1) 

501  W.  Church,  Knoxville,  37902. 
COKER,  Dan  Gary  (9) 

Vanderbilt  Rd.,  Old  Hickory,  37209. 
*rERRELL,  William  J.   (2) 

Supv.,    Rehab.    Ser.   f/t   Blind,    125    McCall    St., 

Nashville,  37211. 
FILDERMAN.  Dr.  Irving  P.   (2) 

4646  Poplar,  Room  104,  Memphis,  38117. 
*FORD,  Dr.  A.  C.  (6) 

9025  Belvoir  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  37412. 
*FROST,  Hon.  Chester  (6) 

200  Woodbury,  Chattanooga,  37415. 
HAMILTON,  Ralph  S.,  M.D.   (4) 

914  Exchange  Bldg.,  Memphis,  38103. 
*HARTON,  Mrs.  Mary  E.   (3) 

Rt.  5,  Jackson,  38301. 
HOUSE,  Dr.  Ben  F.    (1) 

686  W.  Forest,  Jackson,  38301. 
ISLEY,  Edgar   (2) 

3240  Clover  St.,  Kingsport,  37664. 
JORDAN,  J.  B.   (8) 

YMCA,  245  Madison,  Memphis,  38103. 
KASS,  Warner  N.   (1) 

Operation    Crossroads    Rehab.    Center,    529    Oak 

St.,  Chattanooga,  37403. 
KIRBY,  Mrs.  Avis   (3) 

1009  Oak  St.,  Chattanooga,  37403. 
LAWRENCE,  Dr.  G.  Allen   (6) 

637  Med.  Arts  Bldg.,  Nashville,  37212. 
LOEB,  Henry  (2) 

365  Colonial  Rd.,  Memphis,  38117. 
MacLEOD,    Earle  H.   (8) 

1908  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville,  37212. 
McCORMACK,  James  V.    (3) 

Services  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,   1711 

Church  St.,  Nashville,  37203. 
McKEE,  Dr.  Thomas  P.   (8) 

207  E.  Watauga  Ave.,  Johonson  City,  37601. 
*MENUSKIN,  Annie   (6) 

P.  O.  Box  535,  Chattanooga,  37401. 
♦METCALF,  Verla  M.  (2) 

M  &  M  Boat  Dock,  Decatur,  37322.- 

*MORRIS,  Mrs.  Maynie  Bess   (6) 
Obion,  38240. 

MUNSEY,  Judith   (3) 

118  S.  Dixie,  Cookeville,  38501. 

*ORRELL,  F.  W.   (6) 

5209  Alabama  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  37409. 

PARKER,  Mrs.  Elaine  (8) 

748  Georgetown  Dr.,  Nashville,  37205. 

♦PATTEN,  Z.  Cartter   {&) 

406  N.  Palisades  Dr.,  Signal  Mountain,  37377. 

♦PICKERING,  Eddie   (6) 
Boaz  St.,  Athens,  37303. 

♦RIDGWAY,  Gladys   (3) 

508  Houston  St.,  Chattanooga,  37403. 


ROHDE,  Henry  C.   (2) 

1833  Green  Hills  Dr.,  Nashville,  37215. 
SALOMONS,  Gregory  J.,  D.D.S.    (8) 

606  Main  Ave.,  S.W.,  Knoxville,  37902. 
*SISKIN,  Garrison   (6) 

639  Battery  PL,  Chattanooga,  37403. 
*SISKIN,  A.  Mose  (6) 

1214  E.  Dallas  Rd.,  Chattanooga,  37405. 
tUMSTED,  Richard  G.   (9) 

Box  756,  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  37203. 
WELDON,  Dr.  Wilson  O.   (3) 

1908  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville,  37205. 
WILLIAMS,  John  W.    (2) 

65  N.  Belvedere  St.,  Apt.  2,  Memphis,  48104. 
WILSON,  John,  M.D.   (8) 

207  E.  Watauga  Ave.,  Johnson  City,  37601. 
YEATMAN,  Herman  L.   (1) 

410  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Nashville,  37219. 


TEXAS    (72) 

ARNOLD,  Preston  G.   (2) 

2448  Ansio,  Dallas,  75224. 
BASS,  Frances   (8) 

407  W.  18th  St.,  Austin,  78701. 
BERRY.  George  M.    (2) 

317  Sam  Houston  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Austin,  78701. 
BIRD,  Betty  (3) 

1900  N.  Oregon,  Apt.  405,  El  Paso,  79902. 
BODINE,  Tommy  (2) 

1219  John  Reagan,  Fort  Worth,  76126. 
BOND,  Opal  M.   (3) 

2808  54th  St.,  Lubbock,  79401. 
BOST,  J.  Carroll  (2) 

2442  Morgan  St.,  Corpus  Christi,  78405. 
CHILDRES,  Truett  (2) 

5434  Chenault,  Houston,  77033. 
COLE,  Byron  C.   (2) 

10607  Mt.  Ida  Dr.,  San  Antonio,  78213. 
COUNTS,  David  (3) 

4210  Avenue  G,  Austin,  78751. 
CRAWFORD,  Glenn   (2) 

Box  085,  Hewitt,  76643. 
CROSS,  Evelyn   (3) 

130  Melrose  PI.,  Apt.  1204,  San  Antonio,  78212. 
DAUGHTRY,  Danield  C.   (2) 

919  Meadow  View,  Richardson,  75080. 
DOUGLASS,  Annie  Laurie  (3) 

1802    E.    Washington    St.,    Apt.    29,    Harlingen, 

78550. 
ELBERT,  Elizabeth   (4) 

1116  Waverly,  Houston,  77008. 
ELWELL,  Cecil  L.   (8) 

1405  Romeria,  Austin,  78757. 
FOSTER,  J.  A.   (8) 

3829  Byron,  Houston,  77005. 
FOSTER,  William  H.    (2) 

520  E.  Rosedale,  Tyler,  75701. 
FRIZZELL,  Bernice   (3) 

602    Internatl.    Life   Bldg.,    815    Brazos,    Austin, 

78701. 
FULKERSON,  Margaret  (2) 

Texas    St.    Comm.    f/t    Blind,    3701     42nd    St., 

Lubbock,  79413. 
GEORGES,  Gus,  Jr.   (2) 

702  Duroux,  Lamarque,  77523. 
GILBERT,  Robert  L.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  12213,  Austin,  78711. 
GLOVER,  Ovalee  (2) 

6546  Axton  Ln.,  Dallas,  75214. 
GOETSCH,  Lawrence  T.   (2) 

1021  Miramar  PI.,  Corpus  Christi,  78411. 
GOODMAN,  Larry  C.   (8) 

4902  Buckskin  Pass,  Austin,  78745. 
GOODRUM,  Alton  B.   (2) 

4928  Maple,  Bellaire,  77401. 
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GOODWIN,  Eldon  T.    (1) 

640  Timberlake  Circle,  Richardson,  75080. 
GREENE,  Randolph  H.   (2) 

5702  Bullard  Dr.,  Austin,  78703. 
GUTMANN,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Ill  (1) 

6550  Prutzman  Rd.,  Apt.  220,  Beaumont,  77706. 
HOBBS,  Phil  B.   (2) 

9409  Huntington,  Corpus  Christi,  78410. 
HOEHNE,  Charles   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  12412,  Capitol  Sta.,  Austin,  78711. 
HUTCHESON,  Arloine   (3) 

300  W.  Schuster,  Apt.  58,  El  Paso,  79902. 
JACKMAN,  Charles  R.    (2) 

4721  Marshall  St.,  Fort  Worth,  76119. 
JACKSON,  Clarence   (2) 

2819  Lambeth  Way,  Wichita  Falls,  76302. 
JOHNSON,  Alfred  C.   (3) 

3960  Calder  Ave.,  Beaumont,  77706. 
JOHNSON,  Wesley  K.   (2) 

2214  Alta  Vista,  Austin,  78704. 
JONES,  Michael  E.   (1) 

1211  Payne  Ave.,  Austin,  78757. 
LAWSON,  Billy  E.   (2) 

5619  Fannin,  Room  602,  Houston,  77004. 
LEVERETT,  James  M.   (1) 

201  Laguna  Vista,  Austin,  78746. 
LEWIS,  Willie  Fay  (3) 

3616  Hazeline  Rd.,  Fort  Worth,  76103. 
McBRIDE,  Gerald  D.   (2) 

1503  Sul  Ross,  Apt.  3,  Houston,  77006. 
McCULLOUGH,  Donald  E.   (2) 

3701  42nd  St.,  Lubbock,  79413. 
MILLS,  E.  I.,  Jr.   (1) 

2305  Roosevelt  Ave.,  San  Antonio,  78210. 
MUNT,  Louise   (3) 

602    Internatl.    Life   Bldg.,    815    Brazos,    Austin, 

78701. 

PETERS,  Edwin  A.    (2  ) 

602    Internatl.    Life   Bldg.,    815    Brazos,    Austin, 

78701. 
PFLUG,  Richard  D.   (2) 

5005  W.  16th,  Lubbock,  79416. 
RAEKE,  Charles  R.   (2) 

609  Amesbury,  Austin,  78752. 
*RANKIN,  Mrs.  Sammie  K.   (3) 

700  S.  15th  St.,  Waco,  76706. 
RILEY,  Richard  R.   (3) 

508  Rio  Grande  Bldg.,  106  S.  A  St.,  Harlingen, 

78550. 
RISLEY,  Burt  L.   (1) 

Ex.  Dir.,  Texas  St.   Comm.  f/t  Blind,   317  Sam 

Houston  Bldg.,  201  E.  14th  St.,  Austin,  78701. 
*ROUGAGNAC,  Geraldine  (1) 

Ex.    Dir.,    Houston-Harris    Co.    Lighthouse    f/t 

Blind,  3530  W.  Dallas,  Houston  77019. 

tSANDERFER,  W.  W.   (1) 

3530  W.  Dallas,  Houston,  77019. 

SCOTT,  Austin  G.   (1) 

4306  Capitol  Ave.,  Dallas,  75204. 

SEILER,  Betty  Ann   (6) 

710  Brook,  Wichita  Falls,  76301. 

SMITH,  Cecil  R.   (2) 

222  Kennedy  Ave.,  San  Antonio,  78205. 

SMITH,  Lynton  A.   (2) 

3101  Terilinga  Dr.,  Tyler,  75706. 

SPARKMAN,  Lloyd   (1) 

Dir.   of  Soc.   Serv.,  Dallas   Co.  Assn.   f/t   Blind, 
4306  Capitol  Ave.,  Dallas,  75204. 

SWANSON,  Robert  G.   (2) 

4901  Valley  Oak  Dr.,  Austin,  78731. 

*TAYLOR,  Reginald  (6) 

P.  O.  Box  342,  Columbus,  78934. 

*THOMPSON,  Asher   (6) 

P.  O.  Drawer  1710,  Lubbock,  79408. 


TREVINO,  Alfonso   (2) 

508  Rio  Grande  Bldg.,   106  S.  A  St.,  Harlingen, 

78550. 
UNDERWOOD,  Nolan   (3) 

4628  Hendrick  Ave.,  Odessa,  79760. 
VON-MASZEWSKI,  W.  M.   (2) 

2222  Cherry  Ln.,  Pasadena,  77502. 
WALKER,  Eileen   (8) 

317  Sam  Houston  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Austin,  78701. 
WEBB,  Lillian  J.   (3) 

1710  N.  Congress  Ave.,  Austin,  78701. 
WEBB,  Mrs.  Pat  (3) 

1526  Hicks  Ave.,  San  Antonio,  78204. 
*  WEBER,  Mrs.  Charles  O.,  Sr.   (1) 

Dir.,    Travis    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    2101    S.    Lamar, 

Austin,  78713. 
WHEELESS,  Mrs.  Glynda  R.   (2) 

1562  Ann  Arbor,  Dallas,  75216. 
WILHITE,  G.  W.   (2) 

3301  Cherry  Ln.,  Austin,  78703. 
WILKINSON,  Virginia   (3) 

508  Rio  Grande  Bldg.,  106  S.  A  St.,  Harlingen, 

78550. 
WINKLEY,  William  M.   (2) 

8804  Pocaris,  El  Paso,  79904. 
YOUNG,  Mrs.  Julia   (2) 

St.    Comm.    f/t    Blind,    Sam    Houston    St.    Off. 

Bldg.,  Austin,  78701. 


UTAH   (5) 

*  ANDERSON,  Jesse   (5) 

Mg.    Ed.,    Publications    f/t   Blind,    Soc.    f/t   Aid 
o/f  Sightless,  1164  21st  St.,  Ogden,  84401. 
*CARTER,  Grover  T.    (8) 

2966  Hartford  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  84106. 

*  PERRY,  Donald  W.   (1) 

5936  S.  3rd,  E.,  Murray,  84107. 
SASS,  Tauba  H.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  773,  Salt  Lake  City,  84110. 
*YEAMAN,  Jack  M.   (1) 

Utah    Comm.    f/t   Blind,    309    E.    First,    S.,    Salt 
Lake  City,  84111. 


VERMONT   (3) 

jBOOTH,  Shirley  M.   (4) 

Cold  River  Rd.,  Rutland,  05701. 
*COLE,  Virginia   (1) 

Upper  North  St.,  Montpelier,  05601. 
LYON,  Margaret  C.    (3) 

Main  St.,  Williston,  05495. 


VIRGINIA    (76) 

ARSENAULT,  Gerald  J.   (3) 

2248  Farrington  Ave.,  Alexandria,  22303. 
BELTZ,  Jeannette  H.   (3) 

8416  Old  Dominion  Dr.,  McLean,  22101. 
BOLEY,  Charles  R.   (2) 

Va.     Comm.    f/t    Blind,     3003     Parkwood    Ave. 

Richmond,  23221. 
♦BRANHAM,  Irene  E.    (3) 

618  Sparrow  Rd.,  Chesapeake,  23519. 
*BRAY,  Robert  S.   (5) 

910  Seneca  Rd.,  Herndon,  22070. 
BROCKMEIER,  Mary  Ann    (51 

8816  Michaux  Ln.,  Richmond,  23229. 
BURRUSS,  F.  A.   (3) 

Va.    Comm.    f/t    V.    H.,    3003    Parkwood    Ave., 

Richmond,  23221. 
CALE,  William  S.    (2) 

6811  Jerome  St.,  Springfield,  22150. 
CARPENTER,  Robert  E.   (8) 

105  E.  Windsor  Ave.,  Alexandria,  22301. 
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COLE,  Gladys   (3) 

405  "Washington  St.,  Lynchburg,  24504. 
COPPAGE,  William  T.   (1) 

Va.    Comm.    f/t    V.    H.,    3003    Parkwood    Ave., 

Richmond,  23221. 
CORVIN.  Dorothy  V.   (3) 

P.  O.  Box  575,  Danville,  24541. 
COX,  Donald  L.   (3) 

1408     Maiden     Ln.,     S.W.,     Apt.     70,     Roanoke, 

24015. 
CULL,  Dr.  John  (1) 

P.  O.  Box  499— WWRC,  Fishersville,  22939. 
DAVEY,  Dr.  Bobbe  L.   (9 ) 

Dept.   f/t  V.   H.,   Div.    of   Spec.   Educ,   Old   Do- 
minion College,  Norfolk,  23508. 
DAVIS,  Audrey  A.   (2) 

Va.    Comm.    f/t    V.    H.,    3003    Parkwood    Ave., 

Richmond,  23221. 
DAVIS,  Robert  O.  (2) 

1121  Portner  Rd.,  Apt.  108,  Alexandria,  22314. 
*DELBRIDGE,  Joseph  Billy   (1) 

17  S.  Milberry  St.,  Richmond,  23220. 
DENT,  Frances  B.    (2) 

P.  O.  Box  2043,  Roanoke,  24009. 
DIAMOND,  Isabella  S.    (5) 

422  Underbill  PL,  Alexandria,  22305. 
DIGGS,  Virginia  (3) 

117  N.  Crenshaw  Ave.,  Richmond,  23221. 
DILLARD,  A.  Fleet   (1) 

Attorney,  Tappahannock,  22560. 
DUVALL,  Edward,  Jr.   (2) 

2809  N.  Underwood  St.,  Arlington,  22213. 
EPPS,  Helen  C.  (2) 

2309  Bluestone  Dr.,  Richmond,  23223. 
FIORINO,  John   (2) 

1215  Old  Towne  Rd.,  Alexandria,  22307. 
HAGLE.  Alfred  D.  (5) 

2608  Ridge  Rd.  Dr.,  Alexandria,  22302. 
HART,  Frank  B.,  Jr.   (2) 

3115  Griffin  Ave.,  Richmond,  23222. 
HARTFORD,  Mildred  D.   (3) 

2806  S.  9th  St.,  Arlington,  22204. 
HOLLINGSWORTH.  Stephen  P.    (8) 

713  N.  Edison  St.,  Arlington,  22203. 
HOLLO  WAY,  Walter  G.    (8) 

1420  Springvale  Ave.,  McLean,  22101. 
HOVATTER,  Judith  L.    (8) 

2511  W.  Tremont  Ct,  Richmond,  23225. 
HUNT,  Joseph   (1) 

109  N.  George  Mason  Dr.,  Arlington,  22203. 
♦INGRAM,  Eleanor  M.   (1) 

117  N.  Crenshaw  Ave.,  Richmond,  23221. 
INABINET,  Judith   (3) 

Lafayette  Towers,  4601  Mayflower  Rd.,  Norfolk, 

23508. 
JACKSON,  Clarence  R.,  Sr.  (2) 

Va.    Comm.    f/t    V.    H.,    3003    Parkwood    Ave., 

Richmond,  23221. 
JACOBSON,  Mrs.  Jake  (6) 

302  Lake  Circle  Dr.,  Portsmouth,  23703. 
JOYNER,  Gordon   (2) 

3212  Rosewood  Ave.,  Richmond,  23221. 
KIDD,  E.  W.,  Ill  (2) 

9518  Ridgefield  Rd.,  Richmond,  23229. 
KING,  William  K.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  2,  Alexandria,  22313. 
KORB,  Alfred   (9) 

9814  Gunston  Hall  Rd.,  Lorton,  22079. 
LINDER,  Roy  L.   (2) 

3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond,  23221. 
McGLAMERY,  Andrew  W.   (2) 

8806  Michaux  Ln.,  Richmond,  23229. 
MARVEL,  Vernon  E.    (5) 

3706  Grove  Ave.,  Richmond,  23221. 

McCREDY,  Evelyn  K.   (3) 

2429  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Roanoke,  24014. 


MICHAEL,  Thomas  C.   (2) 

2535  Vancouver  Dr.,  N.W.,  Roanoke,  24012. 
MONTGOMERY,  Billy  R.   (2) 

3296  Somerset  Ave.,  S.W.,  Roanoke,  24014. 
NALER,  John  L.   (1) 

8109  Ellet  Rd.,  Springfield,  22151. 
NAVIS,  Edward  M.   (2) 

1016  Park  Ave.,  Richmond,  23220. 
PADRICK,  Ella  H.   (3) 

Rt.  1,  Giles  Co.,  Newport,  24128. 
PARKER,  Lionel  E.   (2) 

3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond,  23221. 
PARKER,  William  T.    (3) 

2129    Cunningham    Dr.,    Room    102,    Hampton, 

23366. 
tPEAY,  Edward  M.  (2) 

6  W.  Forrest  St.,  Alexander,  22305. 
ROILGEN,  Felix  P.   (8) 

20  E.  Howell  Ave.,  Alexandria,  22301. 
SAUNDERS,  Ralph  M.   (2) 

6523  Lee  Hwy.,  Arlington,  22205. 
*SCOTT,  Hugh  A.   (2) 

5113  Forest  Hill  Ave.,  Richmond,  23225. 
SEWARD,  Henry  C.   (2) 

402  N.  Armistead,  Alexandria,  22312. 
SISK,  P.  Carroll  (2) 

124  Church  Ave.,  S.W.,  Roanoke,  24011. 
SMITH,  J.  Morrison   (2) 

4523  Crest  Ln.,  McLean,  22101. 
SMITH,  Sydney  G.   (7) 

3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond,  23221. 
SPRINGER,  William  A.   (9) 

3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond,  23221. 
STALNAKER,  Wade  O.  (2) 

9523  Newhall  Rd.,  Richmond,  23229. 
STRAUSER,  Anna  L.   (3) 

332     Kellam     Rd.,     Apt.     204,     Virginia    Beach, 

23462. 
THURSTON,  Edward  W.,  Jr.   (3) 

833  W.  Beverley  St.,  Staunton,  24401. 
fTHOMPSON,  R.  Paul   (1) 

6315  Greeley  Blvd.,  Springfield,  22150. 
*TRANT,  Carroll  S.   (6) 

3810  Atlantic  Ave.,  Virginia  Beach,  23451. 
TUCKER,  Franklin  D.  R.   (3) 

Va.    Comm.    f/t    V.    H.,    3003    Parkwood    Ave., 

Richmond,  23221. 
VAUGHN,  Mrs.  Annis   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  644,  Alexandria. 
VAUGHN,  James  W.   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  644,  Alexandria,  22313. 
VEST,  Donald  B.   (8> 

Va.    Comm.    f/t    V.    H.,    3003    Parkwood    Ave., 

Richmond,  23221. 
WARD,  G.  A.   (1) 

3006  Weymonth  Dr.,  Richmond,  23235. 
WARD,  Roy  J.   (3) 

Va.    Comm.    f/t    V.    H.,    3003    Parkwood    Ave., 

Richmond,  23221. 
♦WATTS,  Lucian  Louis   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  5393,  Richmond,  23220. 
WHEAT,  James  C,  Jr.   (1) 

c/o  J.   C.  Wheat  &  Co.,   P.  O.   Box   1357,   Rich- 
mond, 23211. 
WHITLEY,  Mrs.  James  W.   (1) 

Pres.,  Recording  Ser.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped, 

P.  O.  Box  551,  Falls  Church,  22046. 
WIGGINS,  Joseph  Horace   (2) 

1029  Ridge  Top  Rd.,  Richmond,  23229. 
WRIGHT,  Keith  C.   (2) 

9209  Holbrook  Dr.,  Richmond,  23229. 


WASHINGTON   (10) 


BERHOW,  Byron  (4) 

P.  O.  Box  1865,  Vancouver,  98663. 
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CROWLEY,  Genevieve   (2) 

5013  N.  12th  St.,  Tacoma,  98406. 
ELMER,  Rudolph   (1) 

Ex.    Dir.,    Seattle    Lighthouse    f/t    Blind,    2501 

S.  Plum  St.,  Seattle,  98144. 
FRIES,  Emil  B.   (7) 

Piano   Hospital    &    Trng.    Center,    2606    E.    7th, 

Vancouver,  98661. 
*GREW,  Mrs.  Marion   (4) 

Tacoma    Pub.    Schools    Prog,    for    V.    H.,    2304 

Bridgeport  Way  Rd.,  Tacoma,  98466. 
*HALE.  Fuller  R.  (6) 

2457  4th  St.,  W.,  Seattle,  98119. 
HOPPES,  Frank,   (1) 

Wash.  Trng.   Center  f/t  Blind,   3411   S.  Alaska. 

Seattle,  98118. 
MAHNKE,  Mark  J.   (9) 

1910  N.  E.  70th,  Seattle,  98115. 
OLSON,  J.  A.   (9) 

Peripatologist,     16112     S.E.     5th     St.,     Bellevue, 

98004. 
SCOTT,  Mrs.  Winifred  (8) 

515  4th  Ave..  W.,  Apt.  1,  Seattle,  98119. 


WEST  VIRGINIA    (10) 

ASHWORTH,  Euegene  M.   (2) 

1602  Louden  Heights  Rd.,  Charleston,  25314. 

CASTO,  William  Austin,  II.   (9) 

2602  Monroe  Ave.,  St.  Albans,  25177. 
BURK,  James  S.   (2) 

1580  Dixie  St.,  Charleston,  25311. 
ELIKAN,  Ethel  Clare  (1) 

Ex.    Dir.,   The  Seeing   Hand  Assn.,    737   Market 

St.,  Wheeling,  26003. 
fNESLER,  Robert  A.   (2) 

McClure   House,   Apt.    702,    12th    &    Market    St., 

Wheeling,  26003. 

O'CONNOR,  Murray  (2) 

101  13th  St.,  Parkersburg,  261C2. 

tPANZA,  John  M.   (2) 

Rt.  3,  Box  23-B,  Fairmont,  26554. 

tRILEY,  John  G.   (2) 

655%  W.  Main  St.,  Clarksburg,  26301. 

SHIPMAN,  E.  E.   (1) 

Schools  f/t  Deaf  &  Blind,  Romney,  26757. 

SNYDER,  Larry  L.    (8) 

98  Seneca  Rd.,  Huntington,  25705. 


WISCONSIN   (10) 

DeBLAEY,  Adrian   (2) 

3340  N.  57th  St.,  Milwaukee,  53216. 

FRYDA,  Paul  A.   (1) 

3320  W.  Vliet  St.,  Milvyaukee,  53208. 

HALDMAN,  Gordon   (2) 

5353  N.  Berkeley  Blvd.,  Milwaukee,  53217. 

HOSKINS,  Leonard  (1) 

5316  W.  State  St.,  Milwaukee,  53208. 

JOY,  Howard  E.   (9) 

7750  W.  Cleveland  Ave.,  West  Allis,  53214. 

LOKEN,  Lester  (2) 

619  N.  Barstow  St.,  Eau  Claire,  54701. 

MATHEWS,  James   (5) 

Acq.     Libn.,     Library     Acq.     Dept.,     Wis.     St. 
Univ.,  Whitewater,  53190. 

MIRON,  Omar  L.   (2) 

Box  336,  Green  Bay,  54305. 

RISTOW,  Gloria  (5) 

5316  W.  State  St.,  Milwaukee,  53208. 

WILLIAMS,  Carl   (2) 

5316  W.  State  St.,  Milwaukee,  53208. 


WYOMING    (5) 

AGUILAR,  Max,  Jr.  (3) 

St.  Dep.  of  Serv.  f/t  V.  H.,  Room  323,  Wyoming 

Bldg.,  Casper,  82601. 
BYRNES,  Thomas  E.   (2) 

3521  Capitol  Ave.,  Cheyenne,  82001. 
COOK,  Robert  (3) 

First    Natl.    Bank    Bldg.,    Room    17,    Rawlings, 

82301. 
GRABER,  Arnold  (3) 

722  Amoretti  St.,  Thormopolis,  82443. 
*SHUMWAY,  H.  Smith   (1) 

3012  Thomes,  Cheyenne,  82001. 


CANADA   (100) 

ALLEN,  C.  R.  K.   (4) 

Supt.,  Halifax  School  f/t  Blind,  5722  University 

Ave.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
ARMSTRONG,  Stewart  E.    (4) 

Supt.,  Ont.  School  f/t  Blind,  Brantford,  Ont. 
AVON,  John  G.   (2) 

1425  Crescent  St.,  Montreal  25,  Que. 
BELLINGER,  B.  R.   (1) 

Mgr.,     Catering     Dept. — CNIB,     1929     Bayview 

Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
BEVERIDGE,  Isabel    12) 

1380  Jervis  St.,  Apt.  704,  Vancouver,  5,  B.  C. 

BOCIAN,  M.   (4) 

78  Glenvale  Blvd.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

*BOWER,  Philip  C.   (1) 

284  Grafton  St.,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

BOYD,  John  G.   (2) 

490  Ingelsoll  St.,  Winnipeg  10,  Man. 
BROWN.  E.  G.   (5) 

Libr..    CNIB.    1929    Bayview    Ave.,    Toronto    17, 

Ont. 
tBURROWS,  Anne  (6) 

11659  73rd  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

CARLTON,  M.  J.   (2) 

Dir.    of    Adjustment    Trng.,    CNIB,    1929    Bay- 
view  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

CARROLL,  Leo   (1) 

398  O'Connor  St..  Ottawa,  Ont. 

CARUK,  J.  E.  (1) 

70  Boulevarde,  St.  John's,  Nfld. 

CLEMENTS,  J.  C.   (1) 

96  Ridout  St.,  S.  London,  Ont. 
COLEMAN,  Edward  P.   (2) 

70  Boulevarde,  St.  John's,  Nfld. 
CORLESS,  Peter  (1) 

Field     Secy.,     CNIB,     169     Borden     Ave.,     N., 

Kitchener,  Ont. 
COWAN,  Louise  (3) 

Supv.    Home    Teaching    for    Ont.,    CNIB,    1929 

Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
CROMBIE,  Jean   (3) 

CNIB,   Cjue.   Div.,    1425   Crescent   St.,   Montreal, 

Que. 
CYPIHOT,  Jeanne   (4) 

8779  Maplewood  Ave.,  Montreal  26,  Que. 

DO  YON,  Paul   (7) 

5433    Avenue    Brodeur.    Notre-Dame    de    Grace, 

Montreal  28,  Que. 
DUPUIS,  Miss  M.  F.   (1) 

Supv.,    Eye    Serv.,    CNIB,    1929    Bayview    Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
ESSENBERG,  H.  E.   (2) 

2305  Adelaide  St.,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

*EVANS,  Stanley  J.   (1) 

1216  Clovelly  Ter.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
FERGUSON,  Donald  R.    (1) 

499  N.  Cumberland,  Port  Arthur,  Ont. 
FERGUSON,  Janet  (8) 

583   Springfield  Ave.,   Greenfield   Pk.,   Montreal, 

Que. 
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*FLINN.  Frank  H.   (1) 

172  Almon  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
GAUTHIER.  J.  C.   (1) 

303  York  St.,  Sudbury,  Ont. 
GILBY,  N.  E.   (1) 

8  Essa  Rd.,  Barrie,  Ont. 
HAMILTON,  N.  R.   (2) 

2550  Broad  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 
HATTON,  David  (1) 

Field  Secy.,  CNIB,   1929   Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto 

17,  Ont. 
HAYTER,  D.  Stewart   (6) 

1408  Yonge  St.,  Apt.  4,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
HENNINGHAUSEN,  Susan  J.   (1) 

1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
HEUSER.  Alexander  P.    (3) 

27  Sansome  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
HILBORN,  C.  G.   (1) 

1291/^  Hunter  St.,  W.,  Peterborough,  Ont. 
HILL,  R.  J.   (1) 

Asst.  Supt.,  Maritime  Div.,   CNIB,   6126   Almon 

St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
HIPFNER,  B.  H.   (1) 

CNIB,    1929   Bajrview   Ave.,   Toronto   17,    Ont. 
HOUSTON,  Dorothy  A.    (1) 

Registrar,    CNIB,    1929    Bayview    Ave.,    Toronto 

17,  Ont. 

HUNEAULT,  F.  G.   (1) 

CNIB,  1425  Crescent  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 
HUNTER,  L  L.   (1) 

398  O'Connor  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
HUTSELL,  R.  D.  (1) 

1031  Portage  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
JOHNSTON,  J.  D.   (1) 

Ex.    Off.,    CNIB,    1929    Bayview    Ave.,    Toronto 

17,  Ont. 
KEAGEY,  Joan   (3) 

Supv.  Welfare  Serv.  for  Ont.,  CNIB,   1929  Bay- 
view  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
KENNEDY,  R.  W.   (1) 

303  York  St.,  Sudbury,  Ont. 
KNECHTEL,  Max  U.   (1) 

Field     Secy.,     CNIB,     211     Queenston     St.,     St. 

Catherines,  Ont. 
LAND,  Harry  W.   (2) 

Ind.  Placement  Off.,  CNIB,   1929  Bayview  Ave 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
LAURIER,  Father  Wilfrid   (1) 

Dir.,  Louis  Braille  Inst.,   1255  Beauregard  Ave., 

Jacques-Cartier,  Chambly,  Que. 
LAWSON,  W.  K.   (1) 

Field   Secy.,   SNIB,    1686   Main   St.,    W.,    Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

LEMARQUAND,  J.  M.   (1) 

609  Boughton  St.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

LEMOINE,  Madeleine   (3) 

Soc.    Serv.   Dept.,    Que.   Div.,    CNIB,    1325    Cres- 
cent St.,  Montreal,  Que. 
*  JOSEPH,  Lewis   (1) 

350  E.  36th  Ave.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

McCALLUM,  D.  L.    (1) 

CNIB,  230  Strabane  Ave.,  Windsor',  Ont. 

McCLINTOCK,  L.  A.    (1) 

Supv.   Field   Ser.,    Que.   Div.,    CNIB,    1425    Cres- 
cent St.,  Montreal  25,  Que. 

*MAGILL,  Arthur  N.   (1) 

Mgr.   Dir.,   CNIB,    1929    Bayview   Ave.,   Toronto 
17,  Ont. 

MACKINNON,  Miss  A.   (3) 

Home    Teacher,    CNIB,    6126    Almon    St.,    Hali- 
fax, N.  S. 

MacDONALD,  J.  A.   (1) 

CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
MacNAUGHTON,  J.  A.   (1) 

12010  Jasper  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
*MARGISON.  Merton   (1) 

1660  Manawagonish  Rd.,  Lancaster,  N.  B. 


MARKHAM,  Miss  D.   (3) 

CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  17,  Ont. 
MARTIN,  Mrs.  Margaret  (3) 

Home     Teacher,     CNIB,     1929     Bayview     Ave. 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
MAYNE,  William  M.   (1) 

Dir.    of    Personnel,    CNIB,    1929    Bayview    Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
MAYOR,  G.  R.   (1) 

67  King  St.,  Brantford,  Ont. 
MEEHAN,  Roy  (1) 

169   Borden  Ave.,  N.,   Kitchener,   Ont. 
*MILTON,  W.  E.   (1) 

Natl.  Dir.,  Voc.  Guidance  &  Trng.,  CNIB,  1929 

Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
MOYER,  Irene  E.   (1) 

1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
*MUNN,  Mrs.  D.  J. 

238  Scarborough  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alta. 
*MUNN,  Rev.  Daniel  J.   (6) 

238    Scarborough    Ave.,    Calgary,    Atl. 
NICOL,  J.  R.   (3) 

Soc.   Serv.,   CNIB,   1929   Bayview   Ave.,   Toronto 

17,  Ont. 
O'NEILL,  Paul   (1) 

Dir.,     Pub.     Rel.,     CNIB,     1929     Bayview     Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
PATRICK,  George  (1) 

CNIB,  102  Pitt  St.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
PATTERSON.  Mrs.  J.  T.   (1) 

Pres.,  CNIB,  96  Ridout  St.,  S.,  London,  Ont. 
PEARCEY,  James  (1) 

6725  McKinnon  St.,  Vancouver  16,  B.  C. 
PEET,  Ronald  F.   (1) 

70  Boulevarde,  St.  John's,  Nfld. 
PHILPOTT,  Ernest  (1) 

Asst.    Field    Secy.,    CNIB,    1686    Main    St..    W., 

Hamilton,  Ont. 
*PURSE,  Ross  C.   (1) 

CNIB,  850  E.  36th  Ave.,  Vancouver  15,  B.  C. 
*ROBINSON,  Capt.  M.  C.   (1) 

Natl.  Dir.,  W.  Canada,  CNIB,  350  E.  36th  Ave., 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

ROBITAILLE,  Robert   (7) 

Music   Trans.    Spec,    1425   Crescent   Ave.,    Mon- 
treal, Que. 

ROGOW,  Sally  (4) 

6881  Hycrest  Dr.,  Burnaby  2,  B.  C. 
RUDKIN.  Stanley  Wm.   (9) 

252  Percival  Ave.,  Montreal,  Que. 
RUDOLPH,  R.  V.   (1) 

CNIB,  2305  Adelaide  St.,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

RUSK,  J.  J.   (1) 

Supt.,    CNIB,    Sask.    Div.,    2550    Broad    St.,    Re- 
gina, Sask. 

RUSSEL,  H.   (2) 
Natl.    Dir.    of    Employment,    CNIB,    1929    Bay- 
view  Ave.,  Toronto   17,   Ont. 

SAYERS,  Allison  (4) 

70  Boulevarde,  St.  John's,  Nfld. 

SCOTT,  Eileen   (3) 

350  E.  36th  Ave.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

SHEA,  Robert  (1) 

Dir.,   Pub.  Relations   Dept.,   1425  Crescent  Ave., 
Montreal,  Que. 

SHEPPARD,  G.  (1) 

169  Borden  Ave.,  N.,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

SMALL,  R.  W.   (6) 

CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

SMITH,  J.  C.   (1) 

Treas.,   CNIB,   1929    Bayview   Ave.,   Toronto   17, 
Ont. 

SPARKS,  A.  W.   (1) 

Supv.,   Field   Serv.,    CNIB,    1929   Bayview   Ave., 
Toronto  17,  Ont. 
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STANLEY,  W.   (1) 

Ont.    Field    Serv.,    CNIB,    1929    Bayview    Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
STOODLEIGH,  Graham   (4) 

211  Divadale  Dr.,  Toronto  7,  Ont. 
*STOREY,  Robert  L.   (1) 

176  Waverly  Ave.,  Winnepeg,  Man. 
STRONG,  Douglas   (1) 

Natl.    Dir.,    Ind.    Stands    &    Cafetering,    CNIB, 

1929   Bayview  Ave.,   Toronto   17,   Ont. 
TAYLOR,  Miss  H.,  R.N.   (8) 

1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
TELFORD,  M.  R.   (1) 

1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
THOMSON,  Isabel  M.   (3) 

Home    Teacher,    CNIB,    169    Borden    Ave.,    N., 

Kitchener,  Ont. 
TREMBLAY,  Fei-nande   (3) 

Supv.     Home     Teacher,     CNIB,     1425     Crescent 

St.,  Montreal,  Que. 
UMEHARA,  Millie  (3) 

Home     Teacher,     CNIB,     1929     Bayview     Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 


VAISEY,  W.   (7) 

1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

VIPOND,  M.  (3) 

CNIB,  96  Ridout  St.,  S.,   P.  O.   Box  2640,  Lon- 
don, Ont. 

WHEELER,  E.  F.  (1) 

466  Union  St.,  W.,  Kingston,  Ont. 


FOREIGN   (4) 

CROUSE,  Robert  J.   (9) 

8    Kingston    Ct.,    Abdon    Ave.,    Selly    Oak,    Bir- 
mingham 29,  Eng. 

RAMBO,  Victor  C.  (1) 

Eye  Serv.  £/t  Villages,  Christian  Med.  College, 
Ludjana,   Punjab,   India. 

tKOSSICK,  Rodney  J.  (9) 

USOM,    Off.    of    Pub.    Health,    APO    San    Fran- 
cisco, 96243. 

MYNOEN,  Peter  O.   (9) 

Blindeskolen,    Hovestern    3,    Oslo   7,    Norway. 
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ASSOCIATION  HEADQUARTERS 

1511  K  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005 


OFFICERS,  BOARD  MEMBERS,  ASSOCIATION 
REPRESENTATIVES  AND  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Howard  H.  Hanson,  Pierre,  S.  D President 

Dr.  Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Washington,  D.C President-Elect 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman,  Philadelphia,  Pa Secretary 

Cleo  B.  Dolan,  Cleveland,  Ohio  Treasurer 

Arthur  N.  Magill,  Toronto,  Canada  Immediate  Past-President 

Ross  C.  Purse,  Toronto,  Canada  Board  Member 

Robert  H.  Whitstock,  Morristown,  N.  J Board  Member 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
Elected  by  the  Membership 

Term  Expires  1969 
Lila  Lampkin,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Ross  C.  Purse,  Toronto,  Canada 

I.  N.  Miller,  Chicago,  111.  Robert  H.  Whitstock,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Term  Expires  1971 
Leon  C.  Hall,  Atlanta,  Ga.  George  A.  Magers,  Washington,  D.C. 

Joseph  Kohn,  Newark,  N.  J.  Burt  L.  Risley,  Austin,  Texas 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Berkeley.  Calif.  Harold  G.  Roberts,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Term  Expires  1975 
William  F.  Gallagher,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Dr.  George  G.  Mallinson,  Kalamazoo,  Mick 

CHAPTER  REPRESENTATIVES  ON  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Alabama — John  B.  Parsons  New  England: 

Arkansas — L.  H.  Autry,  Jr.  E.  Lyman  D' Andrea;  Edmund  Powers 

California:  New  Jersey — Rev.  Richard  M.  McGuinness 

Northern — C.  Sargent  Hearn  Ohio — Walter  Dietz 

Southern — Francis  Ryan  Pennsylvania-Delaware: 

D.C.-Maryland — Charles  Gallozzi  William  T.  Powell;  Dr.  L.  Leon  Reid 
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*For  names  of  interest  groups,  see  page  43. 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 


Howard  H.  Hansen,  President 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

State  Director,   Service  to  the   Blind   and   Visually   Handicapped 

Pierre,  South  Dakota 


1  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wel- 
come each  and  every  one  of  you  to  the  43  rd 
Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  Our  sincere  apprecia- 
tion is  extended  to  the  many  people  who  have 
worked  so  diligently  on  the  Host  Committee 
chaired  by  W.  O.  "Bill"  McGill  and  his  able 
Coordinator,  I.  N.  Miller.  They  have  put  forth 
every  effort  to  make  your  stay  comfortable  and 
enjoyable.  I  would  be  grossly  in  error  if  I 
did  not  call  your  attention  to  the  excellent 
program  prepared  by  your  Program  Commit- 
tee under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Douglas  C. 
MacFarland,  and  urge  your  attendance  at  each 
provocative  session. 

When  I  accepted  the  honor  of  being  your 
President  in  Toronto,  Canada,  last  year,  I  had 
a  real  sympathy  and  understanding  for  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States;  we  both  had 
thirteen  colonies  as  our  immediate  concern. 
Unlike  the  growth  of  the  United  States,  the 
growth  of  AAWB  has  been  much  more  rapid, 
going  from  13  to  23  state  and  local  chapters 
in  the  organization.  In  each  area  where  a 
chapter  has  been  formed,  in  most  instances 
membership  has  dramatically  increased,  and  we 
trust  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 

In  accordance  with  the  approved  master 
plan  of  reorganization  and  revitalization,  this 
will  be  the  last  annual  conference  of  the  total 
membership,  and  we  will  meet  again  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia  in  1971.  Therefore,  your 
Board  of  Directors  has  established  six  general 
areas  where  regional  meetings  are  to  be  held 
in  1970.  Four  of  these  regions  have  already 
set  the  time  and  place  for  their  conferences, 


and  the  other  two  regions  are  in  the  prelimi- 
nary planning  stage  for  their  conferences. 

We  are  rapidly  reaching  our  goal  of  insur- 
ing that  AAWB  is  a  grass-roots  organization 
with  each  local  chapter  holding  an  annual  con- 
ference, with  regional  and  National  conferences 
on  alternating  years.  Your  National  Office 
stands  ready  to  help  you  develop  meaningful 
programs  for  each  of  these  conferences.  I  must 
hasten  to  add  that  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  not  financially  able 
to  provide  an  Officer  or  Board  Member  for 
each  of  the  local  chapter  meetings,  but  we  do 
hope  that  in  the  near  future  our  treasury  will 
permit  the  addition  of  this  service.  Current 
emphasis  is  upon  providing  Officers  and  staff 
to  areas  desiring  to  form  local  chapters  as  our 
first  priority. 

The  regular  publication  of  News  and  Views 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  "grass-roots"  movement, 
and  we  have  continued  it  throughout  the  year. 
The  News  and  Views  will  become  as  good  a 
publication  as  your  contributions  for  inclusion 
will  permit.  The  1969  edition  of  BLINDNESS 
is  on  your  desk.  This  annual  has  earned  such 
prestige  that  authors  consider  it  an  honor  to  be 
invited   to   contribute  articles   for  inclusion. 

Lest  I  give  you  the  impression  that  the  pic- 
ture is  rosy,  I  must  point  out  that  financial  sup- 
port of  the  Association  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired. At  this  point  in  time,  membership  dues 
will  not  support  the  program  of  services  cur- 
rently offered.  It  is  essential  that  new  sources 
of  funding  be  found,  and  soon!  I  have  ap- 
pointed a  special  task  force,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Cleo  Dolan,  to  study  the  problem 
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and  bring  their  recommendations  to  the  Board. 
We  will  need  everyone's  help  to  carry  out  any 
extensive  plan  of  fund-raising  throughout  the 
continent. 

The  theme  of  this  convention  is  not  only  ap- 
propriate for  the  professional  program,  but 
applies  equally  as  well  to  an  assessment  of 
AAWB  history.  Some  years  ago,  none  of  us 
were  happy  with  the  "image"  American  Asso- 
ciation of  "Workers  for  the  Blind  presented  to 
the  public  or  to  its  members.  The  member- 
ship exercised  their  "imagination"  in  solving 
the  problem  and  developed  a  long-range  plan 
which  would  not  only  improve  the  image,  but 
would  improve  services  to  the  membership,  and 
thus  to  the  blind  being  served.  We  are  at 
the  "implementation"  stage  of  the  plan  and 
will  need  everyone's  support  to  complete  it. 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  work  for  the  blind  is  probably  still 
at  a  rather  low  ebb  from  the  public's  view- 
point, since  our  movement  is  a  very  small  part 
of  the  total  rehabilitation  program  for  the  dis- 
abled and  the  disadvantaged.  We  could  easily 
get  lost  among  the  masses  needing  service 
today.  There  definitely  is  hope.  We  have 
pioneered  in  providing  services  to  blind  people 
which  has  lead   the  way  to  the  provision   of 


these  same  services  to  other  disabled  groups  of 
people.  We  must  keep  this  leadership  role  by 
using  our  imaginations  to  improve  and  expand 
available  services. 

Last  May  I  was  privileged  as  your  President 
to  serve  on  a  high-level  task  force  sponsored 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
The  Task  Force  was  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  studying  the  problems  and  solutions 
in  the  area  of  serving  the  geriatric  blind  of 
this  country.  Much  has  been  written  and  said 
concerning  the  aged  as  a  total  population,  but, 
again,  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  is  pion- 
neering  by  considering  one  disability  group 
and  will,  no  doubt,  develop  some  philosophies 
and  methods  which  will  be  available  for  modifi- 
cations to  assist  other  disability  groups  within 
the  aging  population. 

This  fall  I  will  become  President  of  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association  at  their 
New  York  Convention.  This  will  be  the  first 
time  in  NRA  history  that  an  employee  of  an 
agency  for  the  blind,  let  alone  a  blind  person, 
has  served  as  President  of  the  National  Re- 
habilitation Association.  I  pledge  to  you  that 
I  am  dedicated  to  improving  the  image  of  work 
for  the  blind,  as  well  as  giving  leadership  to 
improving  services  to  blind  people.  This  is 
also  your  challenge. 
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The  Forty-third  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
was  held  at  the  Sherman  House,  Chicago,  July 
19-23,  1969.  The  convention  theme  was 
"Image,  Imagination,  and  Implementation," 
and  the  excellent  handling  of  the  convention 
by  the  Host  Committee  quickly  showed  that 
this  was  their  theme,  too!  Under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  William  O.  McGill,  with  Mr. 
I.  N.  Miller  as  Coordinator  of  Committee  Ac- 
tivities, our  hosts  demonstrated  that  efficiency 
and  smooth  organization  can  be  achieved  side- 
by-side  with  personal  warmth  and  delightful 
entertainment. 

Registration  began  at  2:00  p.m.  on  Sunday, 
July  20,  although  special  meetings  of  the  Mid- 
west Conference  of  Home  Teachers  had  begun 
on  the  19th.  Most  interest  group  meetings 
were  scheduled  for  July  20th,  3:30  to  5:00. 
July  21,  beginning  at  9:00  a.m.  and  3:45  p.m., 
July  22nd,  beginning  at  8:30  a.m.  and  3:45 
p.m.,  and  for  July  23rd  beginning  at  9:00  a.m. 
In  each  case,  interest  group  meetings  covered 
roughly  one  and  one-quarter  hours  and  alter- 
nated with  general  meetings. 

Although  the  competition  with  man's  first 
landing  on  the  moon  was  considerable,  a  re- 
ception for  President  Howard  H.  Hanson  took 
place  in  the  Executive  Ballroom  on  Sunday 
evening.  All  convention  registrants  and  guests 
were  welcomed  and  had  the  opportunity  to 
renew  acquaintances  and  talk  with  old  friends. 

On  Monday,  at  8:00  a.m.,  the  first  Breakfast 
of  AAWB  Chapter  Presidents  took  place, 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  hear  of  new  devel- 
opments, welcome  new  chapters,  and  talk 
through  some  of  the  routine  problems  of  rela- 
tionships with  the  National  Office.  At  10:30 
that  morning  the  first  General  Session  was 
opened  by  President  Howard  Hanson  with  Mr. 
William  O.  McGill  as  Chairman.  Following 
an   invocation   by   Rev.   Major   Robinson,   the 


convention  was  welcomed  by  representatives 
of  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  of  Chicago,  and 
Governor  Richard  B.  Ogilvie,  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  The  response  was  made  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Kinney. 

A  keynote  address  by  Arthur  H.  Kruse  set 
the  pace  of  the  meetings  —  a  positive,  imagi- 
native look  at  the  great  future  which  could  lie 
ahead  in  our  service-oriented  profession.  This 
first  general  session  closed  with  the  first  report 
of  the  Nominating  Committee,  printed  in  full 
on  page  17  in  these  proceedings. 

At  noon  on  Monday,  members  had  the  un- 
usual privilege  of  attending  a  luncheon  spon- 
sored by  the  Illinois  Chapter,  where  the  speaker 
was  the  Honorable  Paul  Findley,  20th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois.  At  2:00  p.m.  the 
Second  General  Session  brought  us  the  Presi- 
dential Address  by  Howard  H.  Hanson  (see 
page  1).  Following  this  we  heard  the  ex- 
cellent report  of  the  Committee  on  State  and 
Regional  Organization.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Robert  Whitstock,  this  has  been  a  very 
active  year  for  chapter  growth.  Nine  new 
chapters  had  been  presented  to  the  Board  for 
approval  (Florida,  Tennessee,  Michigan,  Missis- 
sippi, Arizona,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
New  York,  and  Minnesota),  bringing  the  total 
number  of  chapters  to  twenty-three. 

Mr.  Whitstock,  as  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  Board  of  Directors,  pre- 
sented for  adoption  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  and  By-laws  as  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  previously  printed  in 
Netvs  and  Views.  Following  questions  from 
the  floor,  with  answers  and  explanations  by 
Mr.  Whitstock,  the  amendments  were  adopted. 

Finally,  an  opportunity  was  given  for  nomi- 
nations from  the  floor.  None  were  made,  and 
the  following  were  therefore  elected  as  the 
Officers  and  Directors  for  the  coming  bien- 
nium: 
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President  Douglas   C.   MacFarland 

President-Elect  Cleo  B.  Dolan 

Secretary  Lila  Lampkin 

Treasurer  Louis  Vieceli 

Directors 

Donald  Blasch  Leon  Hall 

William  J.  Ferrell    George  A.  Magers 

Immediate  Past-President     Howard  H.  Hanson 

Monday  closed  with  a  Fun  Night  available 
to  all,  again  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  be 
with  friends  and  to  relax  from  the  long  day 
of  meetings. 

At  10:00  a.m.  on  Tuesday  the  Third  Gen- 
eral Session  opened  with  Dr.  George  Mallinson 
as  Chairman.  A  most  unusual  panel  was  pre- 
sented on  the  subject:  "Service  Needs  from  the 
Consumer's  Viewpoint."  The  viewpoint  of 
youth  was  presented  by  a  charming  young 
lady,  Miss  Linda  Teixeria;  the  viewpoint  of  the 
mature  and  successful  businessman  was  pre- 
sented by  W.  Harold  Bleakley  who  had  the 
additional  advantage  of  many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  rehabilitation;  and  the  point  of  view  of 
the  older  adult  was  presented  by  J.  K.  Cozier. 

The  Membership  Luncheon,  attended  by  250 
persons,  was  presided  over  by  William  F. 
Gallagher,  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee. He  presented  a  glowing  report  of 
AAWB's  growth  in  1969,  including  the  fact 
that  record  highs  were  achieved  in  both  in- 
dividual and  agency  memberships.  Louis 
Vieceli  received  the  John  H.  McAulay  Award 
which  was  presented  by  George  A.  Magers.  A 
posthumous  presentation  to  Mrs.  Sidney  E. 
Pollack  of  the  Alfred  Allen  Award  was  ac- 
cepted by  James  E.  Marcuse.  The  Allen  Award 
was  made  by  Dr.  Douglas  C.  MacFarland.  On 
behalf  of  the  AAWB  Editorial  Board,  Miss 
Isabella  S.  Diamond,  Editor,  presented  an 
Award  of  Appreciation  to  C.  Warren  Bledsoe 
for  his  scholarly  advice  in  the  publication  of 
the  AAWB  Annual  BLINDNESS. 

At  2:00  p.m.  that  afternoon,  the  presenta- 
tion of  needs  was  answered,  as  it  were,  by  a 
panel  of  reactors  from  the  State  and  Federal 
levels:  L.  H.  Autry,  Jr.,  Joseph  Hunt,  Russell 
W.  Kirbey  and  C.  Stanley  Potter.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  many  of  the  needs  had  been  antici- 
pated,   that   much    is    already    being   done    to 


satisfy  these  needs,  and,  indeed,  that  visions  of 
still  greater  goals  are  already  tantalizingly 
before  us. 

Tuesday  afternoon  closed  with  a  solid  sched- 
ule of  interest  group  meetings,  leaving  every- 
one quite  ready  for  the  gaiety  of  the  reception 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  pre- 
ceding the  annual  Awards  Banquet.  At  that 
banquet,  the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  was  given  to  Louis  H. 
Rives,  Jr.  Both  the  speech  of  presentation, 
done  by  our  beloved  Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  and 
Mr.  Rives'  acceptance  were  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing, dwelling  more  than  usual  on  the  future, 
rather  than  on  the  past.  I  am  sure  that  most 
of  those  present  left  the  banquet  with  the 
determination  to  work  for  higher  and  greater 
goals  in  the  broad  sense  of  rehabilitation. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Wednesday  morning 
had  stiff  competition  in  the  form  of  a  trip  to 
the  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  had  so  much  impact  upon  the 
lives  of  blind  people  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
a  very  interesting  visit.  Meanwhile,  those  who 
attended  the  Fifth  General  Session  heard  about 
three  kinds  of  research  from  Mrs.  Mary  K. 
Bauman,  Dr.  Edward  F.  MacNichol,  Jr.,  and 
Dr.  Theodor  D.  Sterling. 

The  convention  closed  with  the  Sixth  Gen- 
eral Session  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The 
program  was  made  up  of  the  following  re- 
ports, all  to  be  printed  in  these  proceedings: 
Board  of  Directors  given  by  Fred  Dechowitz, 
the  Executive  Director;  Report  of  the  Treasur- 
er by  Cleo  B.  Dolan;  Report  of  the  AAWB- 
AEVH  Braille  Authority  by  Bernard  M.  Krebs; 
Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  by  Roy 
Kumpe;  Report  of  the  Necrology  Committee 
by  H.  A.  Wood;  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Orientation  and  Mobility  Certification  by  Stan- 
ley Suterko;  Report  of  the  State  and  Regional 
Organization  Committee  by  Robert  H.  Whit- 
stock;  Report  of  the  Rehabilitation  Teacher's 
Certification  Committee  by  Ruth  Kaarlela;  and 
the  Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  by 
Dr.  Fred  Crawford.  Although  not  presented 
to  the  Convention,  there  is  also  printed  in  these 
proceedings  a  report  from  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Head  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
which  is  of  importance  to  the  membership  of 
AAWB. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  1969  CONVENTION 


As  they  departed,  many  members  were  heard 
to  say  that  this  had  been  one  of  the  busiest, 
but  also  one  of  the  best,  conventions  AAWB 
had  ever  known.     Much  gratitude  is  given  to 


both   the   Program   Committee   and   the   Host 
Committee  for  jobs  very  well  done! 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Mary  K.  Bauman,  Secretary 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Fred  Dechowitz,  Executive  Director 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Washington,  D.C 


In  1895  the  first  auto  race  started  right  here 
in  Chicago  and  wound  up  in  Waukegan, 
Illinois,  a  distance  of  52  miles.  The  average 
speed  of  the  cars  in  that  race  was  IV2  miles 
per  hour.  This  year  the  Indianapolis  500 
was  won  in  an  average  speed  of  157  mph.  In 
1895,  the  airplane  needed  to  wait  eight  years 
until  it  would  be  invented.  Today,  at  this 
moment  as  we  are  meeting  in  Chicago,  men  are 
walking  on  the  surface  of  the  moon.  Science 
has  performed  many  miracles  in  the  75  years 
since  that  first  auto  race. 

AAWB  also  has  performed  many  miracles 
on  behalf  of  and  with  blind  persons  since  its 
founding  in  1895.  And  now,  as  we  are  about 
to  enter  our  75th  year,  our  Diamond  Jubilee 
Year,  we  recognize  not  only  how  far  we  have 
traveled  and  how  much  we  have  accomplished, 
but  also  how  far  we  still  have  to  go  and  how 
much  we  need  to  do. 

It  is  significant  and  timely  that  we  have 
met  in  Chicago  to  discuss — image-imagination- 
implementation — against  a  background  on  the 
national  scene  of  questioning  the  accomplish- 
ments of  public  and  private  agencies  serving 
blind  persons.  There  is  no  questioning  the 
accomplishments  of  your  AAWB  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

AAWB  is  fortunate  to  have  on  its  Board  of 
Directors  an  outstanding  group  of  leaders 
whose  dedication  to  the  field  is  matched  only 
by  their  sensitivity  and  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  the  opportunities  within  the 
field.  Their  insight,  their  advice  and  counsel, 
and  their  labors  on  behalf  of  our  organization 
have  made  the  job  of  Executive  Director  con- 
siderably easier  and  genuinely  enjoyable. 


It  was  once  thought  that  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  members  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
through  the  addition  of  representatives  from 
the  AAWB  chapters  would  make  it  unwork- 
able and  difficult  to  manage.  Just  the  opposite 
has  been  found  to  be  true.  Your  Board  has 
thrown  itself  into  the  work  and,  because  of 
the  direct  knowledge  and  experience  of  its 
members,  has  been  able  to  deal  more  realis- 
tically with  the  problems  facing  our  Associa- 
tion and  our  field  today. 

It  is  said  that  the  work  of  an  organization 
like  ours  is  the  sum  total  of  the  work  performed 
by  its  committees.  This  is  certainly  true  of 
ours.  Rather  than  duplicate  the  reports  to  be 
given  by  the  AAWB's  committee  chairmen, 
this  report  will  only  highlight  some  of  their 
accomplishments. 

The  wisdom  of  the  AAWB  membership  in 
directing  its  leadership  to  develop  a  plan  which 
has  sought  out  the  man  at  the  grassroots  level 
of  our  field,  involving  him  in  identifying  the 
concerns  of  the  field  and  providing  him  with 
oppormnities  to  improve  his  skills  through 
state  and  regional  meetings,  has  borne  fruit 
far  beyond  its  original  expectations.  Today, 
perhaps  as  much  as  two  years  earlier  than 
most  would  have  dreamed,  we  have  23  AAWB 
chapters  covering  29  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  addition,  our  individual  mem- 
bership totals  and  our  agency  membership 
totals  are  at  an  all  time  high.  Your  Board 
members  are  directly  responsible  for  this 
growth  through  their  leadership,  their  support, 
their  encouragement,  their  advice  and  their 
direct  action  on  behalf  of  AAWB  on  all  levels 
— local,  state,  regional,  and  national. 
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The  Board  has  concerned  itself  with  a  num- 
ber of  matters  which  define  and  strengthen 
AAWB,  such  as :  the  expansion  of  its  Executive 
Committee  to  include  elected  representation 
from  the  AAWB  chapters;  the  development  of 
six  defined  AAWB  program  regions  with 
enough  flexibility  to  meet  the  individual  needs 
of  the  chapters  involved;  the  development  of 
guidelines  to  cover  the  relationship  between 
the  chapters  and  the  National  Office;  and  a 
more  democratic  and  equitable  procedure  of 
voting  and  for  dealing  with  our  resolutions  at 
national  conventions. 

Your  Board,  always  interested  in  develop- 
ing and  maintaining  the  highest  standards  for 
the  field,  has  this  year  approved  procedures 
for  the  certification  of  O.  and  M.  specialists, 
as  we  are  already  doing  for  Home  Teachers. 
AAWB  is  also  a  supporting  member  of  NAC, 
and  your  Board  continues  to  be  actively  rep- 
resented on  the  NAC  Board. 

The  Board  takes  pride  in  its  publications. 
News  and  Views  has  become  widely  read  and 
quoted.  The  Dictionary  Card  Catalogue  with 
its  quarterly  supplements  is  the  foundation  of 
all  libraries  concerned  with  the  field  of  blind- 
ness. Further  issues  of  CONTEMPORARY 
Papers  are  under  consideration  right  now. 
But,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  its  annual. 
Blindness,  has  become  accepted  as  the  best 
such  publication  available  to  the  field  today. 
It  has  world-wide  coverage.  Reprints  of  com- 
missioned articles  have  been  used  as  teaching 
tools  in  colleges  and  universities.  In  some 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  the  bookstores 
are  stocking  BLINDNESS  as  a  second  textbook. 
Conferences  are  using  reprints  as  background 
information  for  delegates.  BLINDNESS  is  the 
most  important  publication  of  its  kind  printed 
today. 

The  Board  continues  its  active  role  in  legis- 
lative affairs.  This  year,  in  concert  with  other 
national  agencies  for  and  of  the  blind,  AAWB 
has  developed  and  has  introduced  amendments 
to  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  The  Board  has 
also  supported  legislation  establishing  "Helen 
Keller  Memorial  Week",  a  national  center  on 
educational  media  and  materials  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  a  program  for  the  education  of 
children  with  specific  learning  disabilities.  We 
have  also  supported  a  variety  of  bills  dealing 
with   both   appropriations   for   legislation   and 


various  tax  exemptions  for  blind  persons  and 
those  who  are  caring  for  blind  persons. 

The  Board  has  taken  an  objective  look  at 
the  make-up  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  WCWB,  and  has  relinquished  one  of  its 
seats  on  that  Delegation  so  that  the  U.S.  Dele- 
gation could  have  broader  representation.  As 
a  result  of  our  leadership,  AFOB  has  relin- 
quished its  seat.  Now  ACB  and  BVA  are  part 
of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  WCWB. 

Your  Board  of  Directors  continues  to  sup- 
port the  joint  Braille  Authority  and  its  Ad- 
visory Council.  This  year  a  number  of  im- 
portant undertakings  by  those  bodies  have 
been  initiated,  including  a  project  to  develop 
a  Braille  chemistry  code. 

One  of  the  most  significant  activities  sup- 
ported by  the  Board  of  Directors  was  the 
Southeastern  Regional  Conference  held  this 
spring  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The 
success  of  this  conference,  which  may  become 
the  prototype  for  the  six  AAWB  regional  con- 
ferences to  be  held  in  1970,  augurs  well  for  the 
future. 

Through  the  experience  gained  at  this  re- 
gional conference,  AAWB  is  now  able  to  make 
better  plans  for  the  1970  Regional  Conferences 
which  will  be  conducted  in  lieu  of  our  Annual 
Convention.  Incidently,  these  regional  confer- 
ences should  attract  many  staff  members  and 
persons  interested  in  every  phase  of  work  for 
the  blind  who  previously  were  unable  to  at- 
tend national  meetings.  These  regional  work- 
shops should  be  looked  upon  as  training  op- 
portunities for  staff  and  volunteers  alike.  It 
may  be  that  our  membership  will  find  the  re- 
gional conferences  so  useful  that  in  some  areas 
they  will  need  to  be  planned  each  year. 

Additionally,  AAWB,  through  its  Officers 
and  Board  of  Directors,  maintains  a  direct  and 
easy  relationship,  not  only  with  other  local 
and  national  agencies  for  and  of  the  blind, 
but  also  with  individuals  and  organizations  in 
the  educational,  medical,  rehabilitation  and 
social  fields. 

The  accomplishments  of  your  Board  of  Di- 
rectors this  past  year  deserves  the  praise  and 
the  appreciation  of  the  entire  membership  body. 
Our  membership  body  also  deserves  recogni- 
tion for  their  direct  involvement  in  the  pro- 
grams and  services  of  AAWB. 

Yet,  we  must  be  aware  that,  despite  record 
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individual  and  agency  membership  totals, 
AAWB  is  not  entirely  self-supporting.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  continuing  support  of  a 
four-year  commitment  by  SRS,  AFB,  NIB,  and 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.  Because  of  that  sup- 
port, a  number  of  the  most  vital  programs  of 
our  Association  are  being  funded.  However, 
we  must  become  self-supporting.  This  coming 
year,  special  effort  must  be  made  to  attract 
members  who  are  outside  the  field  but  con- 
cerned with  the  needs  of  blind  people,  as  well 
as  every  one  who  is  presently  working  in  our 
field  and  in  fields  related  to  blindness.  Special 
efforts  also  need  to  be  expended  to  identify  and 
approach  other  sources  of  support  to  provide 
the  sound  financial  base  that  an  organization 
like  ours  needs  to  be  efl^ective.  A  special 
brochure  to  attract  agency  membership  has 
been  planned.  Other  tools  for  attracting  in- 
terest and  support  are  presently  in  the  works. 
This  coming  year  AAWB,  must  become 
even  more  directly  involved  in  the  legislative 
process,  not  only  on  the  Federal  level,  but, 
perhaps  more  importantly,  on  the  state  level 
through  our  state  chapters.  One  of  the  prime 
reasons   for  the  development  of  local  AAWB 


chapters  is  to  have  some  imput  into  the  laws, 
the  rules  and  regulations,  and  the  delivery  of 
services  on  the  State  and  local  levels.  Some 
of  our  chapters  have  already  had  a  profound 
impact  on  State  legislation,  even  in  so  short  a 
time.  All  of  our  chapters  must  become  more 
conscious  of  their  role  in  this  vital  area. 

While  we  have  taken  a  number  of  significant 
steps  forward  in  our  relationship  with  other 
national  organizations  of  and  for  the  blind, 
there  still  is  the  need  for  each  and  every  one 
of  us  to  help  in  bringing  these  points  of  view 
together  more  often  and  on  more  subjects  af- 
fecting blind  persons  today,  just  as  there  is 
need  for  more  dialogues  with  other  professional 
agencies  who  are  involved  with  any  phase  of 
our  total  concern. 

But  these  small  problems  will  be  met  and 
solved  because  we  have  the  great  strength  and 
resourcefulness  of  our  leadership  and  our 
membership. 

As  one  looks  forward  to  1970,  the  75th 
year  of  AAWB's  existence,  the  Diamond  Jubi- 
lee Year,  one  recognizes  the  truism — ^working 
together,  there  is  no  limit  to  what  we  can 
accomplish  for  blind  persons. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

Cleo  B.  Dolan,  Treasurer 

Executive  Director,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


"Ronald  H.  Thomas 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


February  7,  1969 


American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
1511  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Gentlemen : 

I  have  examined  the  books  and  records  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  for  the  period  of  twelve  months  ended  December  31,  1968,  and  have  prepared  the 
following  statements: 

Statement  of  Net  Assets  and  Fund  Balance 
Statement  of  Revenue 
Statement  of  Expenditures 

The  records  of  the  Association  are  kept  on  a  cash  basis;  therefore,  no  liabilities  were  re- 
corded for  future  costs  involved  in  servicing  life  membership  and  no  inventory  was  taken  of 
materials  on  hand.  My  examination  was  made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards  with  the  exceptions  above,  and  accordingly,  included  such  tests  of  the  accounting 
records  and  such  other  auditory  procedures  as  I  considered  necessary  under  the  circumstances. 

In  my  opinion,  the  accompanying  financial  statements  present  fairly  the  financial  position 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  at  December  31,  1968,  and  the 
results  of  its  operation  for  the  year  then  ended,  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles  applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Respeafully  submitted, 

Ronald  H.  Thomas 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

STATEMENT  OF  NET  ASSETS  AND  FUND  BALANCE 

December  31,  1968 

NET  ASSETS 
Current  Assets 

Cash  on  Hand  $      250.00 

Cash  — Union  Trust  Co (1,270.08) 

—  Home  Federal  S&L  #2  850.32 

—  Home  Federal  S&L  #1  2,754.32 

—  Maryland  State  S&L  13,292.90 

Certificate   of   Deposit   11,000.00 

Total  Current  Assets  $  26,877.46 

Other  Assets 

Prepaid  Rent   $  453.50 

Furniture  and  Equipment 1.00 

Distinguished  Service  Award  Medals  113.00 

Total  Other  Assets  567.50 

TOTAL  ASSETS  $  27,444.96 

LESS: 

Employees  Payroll  Taxes  Payable  $      830.85 

Accounts  Payable  75.00  905.85 

TOTAL  NET  ASSETS  $  26,539.11 

FUND  BALA^^CE 

Balance,  January  1,  1968  $  40,798.63 

Add  Revenue  116,103.57 

Less  Expenditures  130,363.09 

TOTAL  FUND  BALANCE  $  26,539-11 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 
SUMMARY  OF  FUND  BALANCE 


December  31,  1968 


AAWB 

Project 

$  3,770.59 
45,858.00 
51,121.48 

Life 
Membership 

$11,876.50 
793.50 

Distinguish 
Service 
Awards 

Total 

Bal.   January:    1968 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

$20,111.05 
69,200.06 
79,241.61 

$10,069.50 

$  5,040.49 
252.01 

$  40,798.63 
116,103.57 
130,363.09 

Bal.  Dec.   31,    1968 

$(1,492.89) 

$12,670.00 

$  5,292.50 

$  26,539.11 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 
BUDGET  REPORT 


REVENUES 


Period  of  12  Months  Ended  December  31,  1968 

BUDGET 


Memberships : 

Annual    $  28,000.00 

Agency    12,500.00 

Life  200.00 

Student  300.00 

TOTAL   MEMBERSHIPS   $  41,000.00 

Convention   6,000.00 

Publications    1,000.00 

Card  Catalogue  2,000.00 

Interest   1,000.00 

Regionalization  Grant  (Seeing  Eye) 

Other    500.00 

Project  Grant  28,350.00 

TOTAL  REVENUES  $  79,850.00 


RECEIVED 


$  26,123.94 

19,317.00 

768.00 


$  46,208.94 

8,863.13 
1,316.95 
1,911.00 
1,745.55 

10,000.00 
200.00 

45,858.00 

$116,103.57 


EXPENDITURES  BUDGET 

AAWB 

Salaries  &  Related  Benefits 

Executive    Secretary    $  15,000.00 

Field  Workers 11,600.00 

Office  Manager  3,500.00 

Clerk    2,400.00 

Benefits  2,500.00 

Total  Salaries  and  Related  Benefits   $  34,900.00 

Travel  4,000.00 

Rent 1,900.00 

Office  Equipment  Rental 600.00 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 900.00 

Supplies  1,000.00 

Postage  1,200.00 

Printing  and  Mailing  7,000.00 

Equipment   800.00 

Accounting  1,200.00 

Braining  500.00 

Contribution  to  Joint  Braille  Authority  500.00 

Convention  4,000.00 

Committee  &  Board  Expense  350.00 

Card  Catalogue  2,000.00 

Annual  —  BLINDNESS  5,500.00 


EXPENDED 


$  14,749.92 
9,564.46 
3,535.55 
1,220.04 
3,234.46 

$  32,304.43 

4,456.09 
1,755.00 

810.79 

1,512.70 

1,538.47 

10,978.66 

780.00 
1,300.00 

367.50 

500.00 
4,984.49 
1,001.89 
1.635.85 
5,008.38 
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Dues  200.00  200.00 

President's  Expense  1,200.00  601.57 

Miscellaneous  500.00  922.73 

Subscriptions  including  New  Outlook 4,000.00  4,185.06 

Refunds  to  State  Chapters  3,000.00  3,647.96 

Film  Costs  $3,395.04  less  receipts  $2,645.00  750.04 


TOTAL  AAWB  $  75,250.00  $  79,241.61 

PROJECT 

Salaries  &  Related  Benefits 

Project  Director  $  6,900.00  $     6,900.00 

Administrative   Assistant    3,000.00  3,000.00 

Secretary  2,400.00  2,400.00 

Part-time   Clerk   2,400.00  1,795.75 

Benefits  400.00  700.37 


Total  Salaries  and  Related  Benefits  $  15,100.00         $   14,796.12 

Card  Catalogue  22,000.00  22,781.00 

Consultants  1,000.00 

Commissioned  Writings  1,000.00  600.00 

Editorial  Board  1,000.00  2,448.54 

Postage  and  Mailing  900.00  806.78 

Supplies    600.00  903.12 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  475.00  611.21 

Teaching  Material   2,000.00  1,631.06 

Travel  3,000.00  2,943.65 

Rent    3,600.00  3,600.00 


TOTAL  PROJECT  $  50,675.00         $  51,121.48 


TOTAL  BUDGET  $125,925.00         $130,363.09 


REPORT  OF  THE  AAWB-AEVH  BRAILLE  AUTHORITY,  1969 

Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman 
Librarian,  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 

During  the  current  year,  a  planning  and  the  volunteer  services  of  the  Authority  and  its 
development  swdy  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Advisory  Committees  of  specialists  at  infre- 
Braille  Authority  with  a  view  toward  initial-  quent  but  concentrated  work  sessions.  The 
ing  an  accelerated  approach  in  providing  basic  codes  in  current  use,  which  have  been  ap- 
Braille  codes  for  all  areas  of  specialties  and  proved  by  the  Associations,  are  not  fully  meet- 
disciplines.  In  the  past,  slow  but  steady  prog-  ing  the  requirements  of  embossers  and  trans- 
ress  in  code  development  was  achieved  through  cribers. 
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Therefore,  the  Advisory  Council  to  the 
Braille  Authority  has  directed  that  an  over-all 
plan  for  a  more  concentrated  and  professional 
approach  be  developed  to  encompass  all  Braille 
codes  and  tactual  representations.  With  this 
information  at  hand,  the  funding  of  a  com- 
prehensive research  and  development  project 
will  be  initiated.  A  generous  grant  of  $5,000 
from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is 
being  utilized  to  draw  up  the  information 
needed  to  implement  this  proposal  and  to  re- 
activate those  Advisory  Committees  whose 
work  has  been  deferred  due  to  lack  of  funds 
for  meetings. 

The  smdy  has  thus  far  revealed  the  follow- 
ing status  of  Braille  codes.  All  codes  are 
lacking  in  providing  effective  guide  lines  for 
the  presentation  of  maps,  diagrams,  charts, 
tabular  material,  pictures  and  format.  The 
psycho-physical  characteristics  of  dot-,  symbol- 
and  line-spacing  and  definition  require  full  in- 
vestigation. Tools  for  embossing  distinguish- 
able lines  and  dots  are  inadequate  to  meet 
the  variations  required.  The  Music  Code  is 
about  85  per  cent  complete  but  is  almost  void 
in  information  for  percussion  and  plucked  in- 
struments. Only  minimal  information  is  avail- 
able for  computer  symbol  transcription.  The 
Mathematics  Code  is  estimated  to  be  90  per 
cent  complete  in  the  development  of  symbols, 
but  needs  considerable  work  in  other  areas. 
The  Literary  Code  will  require  incidental  up- 
dating from  time  to  time.  The  extensive  area 
covered  by  the  Code  of  Textbook  Format  and 
Techniques  necessitates  substantial  amplifica- 
tion. 

These  findings  are  not  intended  to  foster  the 
impression  that  basic,  but  inadequate  and  in- 
effective codes  do  not  already  exist.  The  main 
reason  for  the  deficiencies  in  codes  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  fact  that  adequate  time  and  per- 


sonnel have  been  unavailable  to  discover  and 
work  upon  the  many  techniques  and  formats 
which  exist  in  ink-print  publications.  One  of 
the  principal  goals  of  the  proposed  project  is  to 
research  ink-print  texts  for  symbols  and  formats 
so  that  an  inventory  of  material  is  at  hand  for 
code  analysis  and  development. 

All  Advisory  Committees  have  again  been 
reactivated  and  are  studying  new  material 
toward  code  expansion.  The  clarification  and 
revision  of  the  Literary  Code  approved  at  the 
1968  Conventions  of  the  Associations  are  now 
included  in  the  1969  reprint  of  ENGLISH 
Braille,  American  Edition.  Major  prog- 
ress has  been  achieved  by  the  Authority  and  its 
Advisory  Committee  in  revising  the  Mathe- 
matics Code  in  order  to  increase  its  legibility 
and  clarity  for  the  Braille  reader  without  vitally 
disturbing  its  faithfulness  to  the  ink-print 
presentation.  Additionally,  Braille  notation  has 
been  developed  for  the  presentation  of  modern 
mathematics  systems.  Since  these  materials  are 
vitally  needed  at  the  present  time,  the  Braille 
Authority  recommends  their  approval  in  order 
that  a  revised  Mathematics  Code  can  be  pub- 
lished and  made  available  to  embossers  and 
transcribers   at  the  earliest  possible   date. 

In  conclusion,  the  Braille  Authority  wishes 
to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  outstanding 
cooperation  of  the  Advisory  Council,  with  spe- 
cial recognition  to  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  for 
his  leadership,  and  to  Dr.  M.  Robert  Barnett 
for  his  role  in  providing  the  funding  for  cur- 
rent activities.  If  the  proposed  project  is 
brought  into  being,  substantially  complete  codes 
should  be  operable  within  the  next  few  years. 

Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Maxine  B.  Dorf,  Co-Chairman 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Freda  Henderson 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Mann 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 


Roy  Kumpe,  Chairman 

Executive  Director,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


The  Committee,  with  representatives  from 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Legislative  Policy 
present  for  each  meeting,  has  met  four  times 
between  the  adjournment  of  the  1968  Conven- 
tion and  the  opening  of  this  one. 

Much  effort  and  time  has  been  expended  in 
developing  proposed  amendments  to  both  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  and  Wagner-O'Day  Acts. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  the  Committee 
extends  its  grateful  appreciation  to  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  calling  and 
hosting  two  meetings  of  representatives  of 
interested  organizations. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that,  on  the 
33rd  anniversary  of  the  signing  into  law  of 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  June  20,  1969, 
Senator  Randolph  introduced  amendments 
thereto  which  represent  the  views  of  all  of  the 
major  organizations  working  in  the  field  of 
blindness  today.  As  of  July  18,  25  additional 
co-sponsors  had  joined  with  Senator  Randolph 
in  support  of  the  bill.  Briefly  stated,  the  bill 
will,  if  enacted,  assure  more  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  blind  than  has  heretofore 
been  possible. 

Specifically,  the  proposed  legislation  would: 

1.  Change  the  term  "vending  stand"  to 
"vending  facility," 

2.  Include  vending  machines  in  the  defini- 
tion of  vending  facility, 

3.  Tighten  the  procedure  with  respect  to  the 
assignment  of  vending  machine  income, 

4.  Permit  the  licensing  of  blind  operators 
below  the  age  of  21, 

5.  Permit  the  preparation  on  the  premises  of 
food,  beverages,  and  other  items, 

6.  Eliminate  the  1-year  residence  require- 
ment for  licensing  of  blind  concessionaires,  and 

7.  Require  the  inclusion  of  sites  for  vending 
facilities  in  the  design,  construction,  or  sub- 
stantial alteration  of  Federal  buildings  or  those 
leased  by  Federal  agencies. 


Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
obtaining  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  inter- 
ested groups  with  respect  to  amending  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act.  However,  it  is  not  antici- 
pated that  legislation  will  be  considered  by  the 
Congress  until  1970. 

AAWB  will,  in  coordination  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  Na- 
tional Industries  for  the  Blind,  accord  a  high 
degree  of  priority  to  this  matter  in  the  months 
ahead  to  assure  that  current  law  is  not  changed 
to  the  detriment  of  the  blind. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  writ- 
ten or  oral  statements  have  been  submitted  on 
behalf  of  AAWB  to  the  appropriate  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  S.J.  Res.  99,  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  first  week  in  June  of 
this  and  succeeding  years  as  Helen  Keller  Me- 
morial Week.  After  being  amended  to  apply 
to  1969  only,  the  Resolution  was  signed  into 
law  by  President  Nixon. 

2.  S.  1611,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  National  Center  on 
Educational  Media  and  Materials  for  the 
Handicapped.  The  bill  provides  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  National  Center 
at  an  institution  of  higher  education  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  area,  the  purpose  of  which 
would  be  to  serve  as  a  coordinating,  evaluating, 
and  developmental  resource  for  educational 
media  and  materials  for  the  handicapped. 

3.  H.R.  8600,  S.  2218,  and  related  bills, 
to  establish  a  specific  program  in  the  office  of 
Education  for  the  education  of  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities. 

With  respect  to  the  FY  1970  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  the  following  comments  on  behalf 
of  AAWB  were  submitted: 

1.  The  budget  recommendation  of  2  million 
dollars  for  centers  and  services  for  deaf-blind 
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children  should  be  increased  to  7  million  dol- 
lars. 

2.  The  $600,000  requested  for  the  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youth  and  Adults  should 
be  increased  by  2.5  million  dollars  to  cover 
construction  costs. 

3.  The  amounts  requested  for  the  various 
programs  under  Title  VI  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  IV  of 
Public  Law  89-511,  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  and  Title  III  of  Public  Law 
88-164,  to  assist  education  programs  for  handi- 
capped children,  should  be  substantially  in- 
creased. 

4.  The  appropriation  for  grants  to  the  states 
for  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  under  Section 
2  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  should 
be  540  million  dollars. 

The  committee  also  decided,  after  careful 
deliberation,  to  support  legislation  to: 

1.  Allow  a  disabled  individual  (one  who  is 
within  the  legal  definition  of  blindness  or  who, 
because  of  the  loss,  or  loss  of  use,  of  one  or 
more  extremities  is  unable  to  use  ordinary  pub- 
lic transportation  during  the  entire  taxable 
year)  to  deduct  up  to  $600  for  the  actual  cost 
of  transportation  to  and  from  work,  and  to 
grant  to  the  disabled  the  same  additional  $600 
exemption  now  given  to  the  blind. 

2.  Authorize  an  additional  $600  exemption 
for  a  taxpayer  supporting  a  blind  dependent. 


3.  Make  blind  persons  who  have  six  quarters 
of  covered  employment  eligible  for  disability 
insurance  cash  benefits  under  Social  Security, 
and  without  regard  to  their  ability  to  engage  in 
substantial  gainful  activity. 

4.  Amend  Section  15  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  to  delete  the  restrictive  lan- 
guage contained  therein  relating  to  state  agen- 
cies for  the  blind. 

5.  Provide  a  fourth  Veterans  Administration 
Center  for  blinded  veterans. 

The  Committee  is  proud  to  have  played  a 
part  in  demonstrating  the  increasing  strength 
of  AAWB  with  respect  to  legislation  aflfecting 
the  lives  of  blind  persons. 

Legislative  Committee 
Roy  Kumpe,  Chairman 
William  T.  Coppage 
E.  C.  Crawford 
Joseph  Kohn 
Burt  L.  Risley 
Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon 
Irvin  P.  Schloss 

Advisory  Committee  on  Legislative  Policy 
M.  Robert  Barnett 
Robert  S.  Bray 
Finis  E.  Davis 
R.  C.  Goodpasture 
George  E.   Keane 
Dr.  Douglas  C.  MacFarland 


REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 


H.  A.  Wood,  Chairman 

Past-President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Without  objection  from  the  members,  your 
Necrology  Committee  should  appreciate  this 
report  being  received  as  a  part  of  the  PRO- 
CEEDINGS of  this  convention  subject  to  any 
additions  that  may  be  necessary.     Thank  you. 


Dear  Hearts  and  Gentle  People: 

"The  measure  of  a  life,  after  all,  is  not  its 
duration  but  its  donation." 

In  this  troublous  life,  sometimes  sorrow,  like 
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the  river,  must  flow  freely  lest  it  erode  the 
banks.  The  aloneness  many  of  us  feel  on  this 
earth  is  assuaged,  more  or  less  effectively,  by 
the  deep  and  abiding  relationships  we  have 
with  other  human  beings — with  our  parents, 
our  children,  our  brothers  and  sisters,  our 
wives,  husbands,  sweethearts,  closest  friends. 
These  relationships  are  not  always  as  close  as 
we  would  like  them  to  be,  and  communication 
is  often  distressingly  difficult.  Yet,  there  is 
always  the  hope  that  each  man  and  woman 
who  seeks  this  special  warmth  will  eventually 
find  it.  If  each  of  us  is  "forever  a  stranger 
and  alone"  here  and  now,  then  how  much  more 
strange,  how  much  more  alone,  would  one 
feel  in  a  world  where  we  belong  to  no  one, 
and  no  one  belongs  to  us?  But  we,  here  and 
now,  belong  to  our  friends,  to  whom  we  pay 
tribute  at  this  moment,  and  they  belong  to  us. 
So,  if  the  "aim  of  life  is  to  spend  it  on  some- 
thing that  will  outlast  it,"  this  our  friends  have 
achieved.  And  for  them,  and  in  their  memory, 
I  say  to  you : 

"In  the  central  place  of  every  heart  there 
is  a  recording  chamber;  so  long  as  it  re- 
reives  messages  of  beauty,  hope,  cheer  and 
courage,  so  long  are  you  alive.  When 
the  wires  are  all  down  and  your  heart 
is  covered  with  the  snows  of  pessimism 
and  the  ice  of  cynicism,  then  and  then 
only  do  you  cease  to  live.  Yesterday  is 
but  a  dream  and  tomorrow  is  only  a 
vision;  but  today  well  lived  makes  every 
yesterday  a  dream  of  happiness  and  every 
tomorrow  a  vision  of  hope." 

IN  MEMORIAM 

Newell  E.  Freeman,  Charter  President, 
American  Council  of  the  Blind,  Conyers, 
Georgia 

Harry  L.  Glickson,  Director  of  Special  Serv- 
ices, Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylcania 

Phillip  Newell  Harrison,  Executive  Secretary, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania 

John  Holman,  Placement  Specialist,  Arkan- 
sas Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas 

Clarence    Jackson,    Rehabilitation    Teacher, 


Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped, Richmond,  Virginia 

Sadie  Jacobs,  Home  Teacher,  Division  for 
the  Blind,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana 

William  F.  Johns,  Executive  Director,  Guide 
Dogs  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  San  Rafael,  California 

H.  Kenneth  McCollam,  Executive  Director, 
State  Board  of  Education  and  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Otto  Peterson,  Rehabilitation  Teacher,  Divi- 
sion of  Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare,  Topeka,  Kansas 

Dorothy  Johnson  Phillips,  Instructor,  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  Paoli,  Penn- 
sylvania 

Mrs.  Sidney  E.  Pollack,  Administrative  Di- 
rector, Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  New  York, 
New  York 

Curtis  Rogers,  Counselor,  Department  of 
Adult  Blind  and  Deaf,  Talledega,  Alabama 

Aubrey  Boyd  Tipps,  Director,  Field  Staff, 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas 

Viola  Wagner,  Assistant  District  Office  Man- 
ager, Bureau  of  Visually  and  Physically  Handi- 
capped, Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

This  I  believe: 

Upon  the  threshold  of  another  year 

We  stand  again. 
We  know  not  what  of  gladness  and  good  cheer, 

Of  grief  or  pain 
May  visit  us  while  journeying  to  its  close. 

In  this  we  rest: 
God   dealeth  out  in  wisdom  what  He  knows 

For  us  is  best. 

"The  measure  of  life,  after  all,  is  not  its 
duration,  but  its  donation."  How  much  will 
each  of  us  be  missed? 

In  keeping  with  long-established  tradition, 
I  ask  that  you  stand  for  a  moment  in  silent 
tribute  to  our  friends;  and  I  will  close  this 
tribute  with  a  prayer. 

O  Lord,  support  us  all  the  day  long,  until 
the  shadows  lengthen  and  the  evening  comes, 
and  the  busy  world  is  hushed,  and  the  fever  of 
life  is  over,  and  our  work  is  done.  Then  in 
Thy  mercy  grant  us  a  safe  lodging,  and  a 
holy  rest,  and  peace  at  the  last.     Amen. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

A.  N.  Magill,  Chairman 

Managing  Director 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 


On  behalf  of  your  Nominating  Committee, 
which  included  Loyal  E.  Apple,  M.  Robert 
Barnett,  Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  Lila  Lampkin, 
John  B.  Parsons,  Donald  W.  Perry,  Ross  C. 
Purse,  and  Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  nominees  for 
your  consideration: 

Officers    (Two-year  Term) 

President-Elect — Cleo  B.  Dolan 
Secretary — Lila  Lampkin 
Treasurer — Louis  Vieceli 


Board  Members   (Four-year  Term) 
E.  Lyman  D'Andrea 
Vincent  J.  lacurto 
John  B.  Parsons 
Robert  L.  Storey 

Respectfully  submitted, 
A.  N.  Magill 


REPORT  OF  THE  ORIENTATION  AND 
MOBILITY  CERTIFICATION  COMMITTEE 

Stanley  Suterko,  Chairman 
Assistant  Director,  Institute  of  Blind  Rehabilitation 
Western  Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


In  a  letter  dated  February  17,  1969,  Presi- 
dent Howard  Hanson  appointed  the  first  Orien- 
tation and  Mobility  Certification  Committee 
within  the  AAWB.  The  members  selected  to 
serve  on  this  committee  were  representative  of 
various  interests  and  geographical  areas.  Those 
privileged  to  serve  on  this  initial  committee 
were: 

Stanley  Suterko,  O  &  M  Interest  Group 
Chairman,  and  Paul  McDade,  representa- 
tives from  colleges  and  universities  train- 
ing the  largest  number  of  O  &  M  person- 
nel. 

John  Malamazian,  representing  the  agency 
utilizing  the  largest  number  of  non-college 
trained  O  &  M  people. 


Robert  Hughes,  representing  O  &  M  people 
employed  by  residential  schools.  He  is 
also  an  AEVH  member. 

Robert  Whitstock,  a  neutral  person  in  terms 
of  training  O  &  M  people,  and  deeply 
interested   in   quality  mobility  services. 

Gary  Coker,  Chairman  of  AEVH's  Mobility 
Interest  Group,  as  a  non-voting  member 
of  the  committee. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Berdeli  Wurzburger  from 
San  Francisco  State  College,  though  not  ap- 
pointed to  the  Committee,  was  invited,  and  at- 
tended, the  Certification  Committee  meetings 
as  a  resource  person. 

The  Committee  held  three  meetings  during 
the  past  year.     On  March  24,  1969,  the  Com- 
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mittee  met  for  the  first  time  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  implementing  the  Certification  Proce- 
dures as  adopted  by  the  membership  at  the 
1968  convention,  and  approved  by  the  AAWB 
Board  of  Directors. 

On  June  16  and  17,  the  Certification  Com- 
mittee met  a  second  time  to  process  73  applica- 
tions received. 

On  June  20,  the  Committee  met  a  third 
time  to  process  an  additional  45  applications 
received  to  date. 

Of  the  118  applications  received,  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken: 

56  were  approved  for  Permanent  Certifi- 
cation 
40  were  approved  for  Provisional  Certi- 
fication 
9  were  not  approved  as   they  failed  to 
meet  the  certification  criteria 
13  no   action   taken,   pending   receipt   of 
supporting  data 

Those  approved  for  Permanent  Certification 
are  as  follows: 

Acton,  James — ^Newton,  Massachusetts 
Bailey,  Leo — Palo  Alto,  California 
Bugielski,  Richard — Hines,  Illinois 
Clark,  Terrence — Los  Angeles,  California 
Corbett,  Alford,  Hines,  Illinois 
Crouse,  Robert — Greeley,  Colorado 
Curtiss,  William — Boston,  Massachusetts 
Darling,  Nancy — Palo  Alto,  California 
Di  Mattia,  Ralph — Boston,  Massachusetts 
Duran,   Isidoro — Phoenix,   Arizona 
Eisenberg,  Robert — Los  Angeles,  California 
Enzinna,  James,  Hines,  Illinois 
Farmer,  Leicester— Hines,  Illinois 
Gilligan,  Veronica — Syracuse,  New  York 
Gilson,  Charles — Berkeley,  California 
Gockman,  Robert — Chicago,  Illinois 
Hapeman,  Lawrence — St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Hey,  Clarence — Kansas  City,  Kansas 
Hill,  Everett — St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Hubbard,  James — Washington,  D.C. 
Hughes,  Robert — Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Kramer,  Louis — Faribault,  Minnesota 
LaDuke,  Robert — Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Lessne,  Robert — Hollywood,  Florida 
LoGuidice,  Donald — Concord,  New  Hampshire 
Mahnke,  Mark — Seattle,  Washington 
Malamazian,  John — Hines,  Illinois 


McGowan,  David — Wethersfield,  Connecticut 
Mees,  Edward — Hines,  Illinois 
Mills,  Robert — Columbus,  Ohio 
Mundy,  Gerald — New  York,  New  York 
Olenek,  Walter — Hines,  Illinois 
Olson,  John — Seattle,  Washington 
Pociask,  Walter — Hines,  Illinois 
Ponder,  Purvis — Warm  Springs,  Georgia 
Rosemeyer,  Martha — Canton,  Ohio 
Rudkin,  Stanley — Quebec,  Canada 
Ryan,  Francis — Los  Angeles,  California 
Schelb,  Michael — Evansville,  Indiana 
Springer,  William — Richmond,  Virginia 
Suterko,  Stanley — Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Talarico,  Anthony — Berkeley,  California 
Thuis,  Edward — Hines,  Illinois 
Trevena,  Thomas — Hayward,  California 
Umstead,  Richard — Nashville,  Tennessee 
Vandergrift,  Gerald — St.  Augustine,  Florida 
Vigoroso,  Hugo — Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 
Ward,  Rex — Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
Wardell,  Kent — Cleveland,  Ohio 
Waterfield,  Peter — Newton,  Massachusetts 
Wood,  Franklin — Hines,  Illinois 
Weessies,  Marvin — Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Widerberg,  Lloyd — Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Wright,  Jarrell — Richmond,  Virginia 
Wurzburger,  Berdell,  San  Francisco,  California 
Yuen,  Carolyn — San  Mateo,  California 

Those  approved  for  Provisional  Certification 
are  as  follows: 

Bergeror,  Susan — Newton,  Massachusetts 
Bradfield,  Betty — Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Buonanni,    Brian — North    Providence,    Rhode 

Island 
Butler,  David — Menlo  Park,  California 
Corkery,  Robert — Modesto,  California 
Crummel,   Berta — -Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
DeFrancesco,    Adrienne — Pittsburgh,    Pennsyl- 
vania 
Dolan,  William — Newton,  Massachusetts 
Eigler,  Judy — Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
Flanigan,  Susan — Boston,  Massachusetts 
Flynn,  Kevin- — South  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Gerdes,  Janice — Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
Goodman,  Helen — Redwood  City,  California 
Hall,  Robert- — El  Monte,  California 
Hampton,  Sheron — Santa  Rosa,  California 
Hyer,  Richard — Macon,  Georgia 
Jansen,  Wayne — Baltimore,  Maryland 
Johnson,  Philip — Columbus,  Ohio 
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Kapphahn,  David — St.  Louis,  Missouri 
King,  Larry — Hines,  Illinois 
Kucera,  Bene — Downers  Grove,  Illinois 
Lessard,  Kevin — Brighton,  Massachusetts 
Liska,  James — West  Haven,  Connecticut 
Lloyd,  Rowson — San  Francisco,  California 
Lydon,  William — Hartford,  Connecticut 
Lynch,  Jacquelline — St.  Augustine,  Florida 
McCoy,  Edward — Rockville,  Maryland 
Moore,  Frank — Rockville,  Maryland 
Nakamura,  Leatrice — Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Nichols,  Gordon — St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
O'Brien,  Paul — Stratford,  Connecticut 
Olsen,  Douglass — ^Portland,  Oregon 
Rakoczy,  Suzanne — Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
Scheel,  Paul — West  Haven,  Connecticut 
Scheffel,  Robert — Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Tabor,  Linda — San  Francisco,  California 


Ward,  Charles — Colonia,  New  Jersey 
Weiss,  Ellen — New  York,  New  York 
Weiss,  Josephine — Lansing,  Michigan 
Welsh,  Richard — Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Any  individual  interested  in  the  certification 
criteria  may  find  these  spelled  out  in  The 
Long  Cane  News,  Volume  II,  No.  6. 

Applications  for  certification  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  the  Chairman. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Stanley  Suterko,  Chairman 
Gary  Coker 
Robert  Hughes 
Paul  McDade 
John  Malamazian 
Robert  Whitstock 


REPORT  OF  THE  REHABILITATION  TEACHERS' 
CERTIFICATION  COMMITTEE 

Ruth  Kaarlela,  Chairman 

Assistant  Director,  Program  for  Training  Rehabilitation  Teachers 

Western  Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


The  Rehabilitation  Teachers'  Certification 
Committee  met  at  the  Sherman  House,  Chicago, 
on  July  20,  1969. 

Present: 

Miss  Vera  J.  McClain,  Home  Teacher  and 
Counselor  for  the  Blind,  State  of  Alabama, 
Department  of  Education,  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Services,  Birmingham,  Alabama 

Mr.  Alvin  H.  Roberts,  Counseling  Home 
Teacher  for  the  Blind,  State  of  Illinois,  Depart- 
ment of  Children  and  Family  Services,  Regional 
Office,  Carbondale,  Illinois 

Mr.  Harry  Trarbaugh,  Home  Teacher  Super- 
visor, Department  of  Public  Assistance,  Serv- 
ices for  the  Blind,  Seattle,  Washington 

Mr.  Roy  Ward,  Supervisor  of  Rehabilitation 
Teachers,  Virginia  Commission   for  the  Visu- 


ally Handicapped,  Richmond,  Virginia  (substi- 
tuting for  Mrs.  Frieda  Wiegle) 

Miss  Ruth  Kaarlela,  Assistant  Director,  Pro- 
gram for  Training  Rehabilitation  Teachers, 
Western  Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 

Absent: 

Miss  Louise  D.  Cowan,  National  Director, 
Welfare  Services  and  Home  Teaching,  Can- 
adian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada 

Business : 

The   following  applicants   were   certified: 
Canada: 

Miss  Georgina  Pawlyshyn,  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  Canada 
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USA: 

Mr.  Richard  N.  Brown,  Central  Rehabilita- 
tion Section  for  Visually  Impaired  and 
Blinded  Veterans,  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital,  Hines,  Illinois  (to  be  issued  up- 
to-date   certificate) 

Mrs.  Louise  Greene,  Talledga,  Alabama 
Mr.  Gene  Hewett,  Cincinnati  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Ann  Jost,  Central  Rehabilitation  Sec- 
tion for  Visually  Impaired  and  Blinded  Vet- 
erans, Veterans  Administration  Hospital, 
Hines,  Illinois 

Miss  Carolyn  McNair,  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  New 
Jersey 

Mr.  Clifford  Merrell,  State  of  Nevada,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Welfare  and  Rehabili- 
tation Services  to  the  Blind  Division,  Carson 
City,  Nevada 

Mrs.    Ruby    Rieder,    State    Commission    for 
the  Blind,  MHMR  Services,  Austin,  Texas 
Mr.    David    L.    Search,    State    of    Michigan, 
Department     of     Social     Services,    Traverse 
City,  Michigan 

Mr.  W.  Gordon  Surette,  New  Hampshire 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire 

Approved   for  provisional  certification: 

Mrs.  Florence  Carino,  Central  Rehabilitation 
Section  for  Visually  Impaired  and  Blinded 
Veterans,  Veterans  Administration  Hospital, 
Hines,  Illinois 

Mr.  Louis  Gosselin,  Services  to  the  Blind, 
Division   of  Welfare,   State  Department   of 


Health   and   Welfare,   Concord,   New   Hap- 

shire 

The  Committee  deferred  final  action  on  one 
application  pending  receipt  of  further  infor- 
mation. 

The  Committee  noted  the  increase  in  num- 
bers of  applications  for  certification  from  per- 
sons in  rehabilitation  centers,  and  both  wel- 
comes and  encourages  these  applications. 

The  Committee  recommended  changing  Item 
5-B-II  in  the  certification  requirements  for  re- 
habilitation teachers  of  the  United  States  by 
eliminating  the  phrase  "including  general 
knowledge  of  the  eye,"  since  this  was  implied 
in  item  2 — "anatomy,  physiology  and  pathol- 
ogy of  the  eye." 

The  Committee  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  procedures  following  up  the  status 
of  persons  who  are  given  provisional  certifi- 
cation. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  the  Re- 
habilitation Teacher  Certification  Committee 
be  given  a  more  continuing  status  by  allowing 
for  longer  periods  of  service  for  members,  with 
rotating  appointments.  This  would  facilitate 
meaningful  and  continuing  committee  work. 
It  was  agreed  to  present  this  to  Group  III,  with 
a  suggestion   to  prepare  such   a   resolution. 

It  was  further  recommended  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  be  authorized  to  make 
decisions  regarding  routine  applications  during 
the  course  of  the  year,  to  eliminate   delay. 

Ruth  Kaarlele,  Chairman 
Louise  D.  Cowan 
Vera  J.  McClain 
Alvin  H.  Roberts 
Harry  Trarbaugh 
Mrs.  Frieda  L.  Wiegle 
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REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

Dr.  Fred  L.  Crawford,  Chairman 

Executive  Director,  South  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Columbia,   South   Carolina 


Resolution  1 

Whereas,  Recent  developments  in  Federal 
rehabilitation  legislation  have  emphasized  ex- 
tending the  concept  of  rehabilitation  to  a 
broader  clientele;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  a  corresponding  need  to 
broaden  the  rehabilitation  concept  in  serving 
the  traditional  clientele;  and 

Whereas,  The  established  Federal  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  and  regulations  are 
not  now  structured  so  as  to  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  the  funding  of  social  rehabilitation 
services  and  prevention  of  blindness  services 
to  all  blind  and  visually  handicapped  Ameri- 
cans who  are  in  need  of  and  could  benefit  from 
such  services;  and 

Whereas,  All  activities  undertaken  by  agen- 
cies and  programs  for  the  blind  to  assist  blind 
and  visually  handicapped  persons  in  achieving 
greater  personal  independence,  self-sufficiency, 
and  meaning  in  life  necessarily  have  profound 
rehabilitation  implications  which  are  entirely 
compatible  with  the  spirit  and  intent  under- 
lying the  State-Federal  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  as  now  operated  through  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  now. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  By  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
in  national  convention  assembled,  that  this  or- 
ganization takes  the  view  that  it  is  now  time 
for  the  State-Federal  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion to  emphasize  the  extension  of  a  broader 
concept  of  rehabilitation  to  those  disabled  in- 
dividuals who  have  traditionally  and  custom- 
arily been  regarded  as  the  proper  recipients  of 
rehabilitation  services  through  this  program; 
and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  fav- 
ors introduction  of  legislation  at  the  earliest 
date  to  make  possible  full,  effective,  adequately 


funded  and  properly  coordinated  and  integrated 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  personal  rehabili- 
tation services  to  all  blind  and  visually  im- 
paired individuals,  regardless  of  age  or  voca- 
tional potential,  with  benefit  of  Federal  match- 
ing funds;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  Offi- 
cers of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  be  and  hereby  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  appropriate  distribution  of 
this  resolution. 

Resolution  2 

Whereas,  The  1969  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
in  Chicago  is  drawing  to  a  close;  and 

Whereas,  We  the  membership  have  en- 
joyed our  convention  in  this  city,  the  enlight- 
ening program,  and  the  social  activities  or- 
ganized for  us;  and 

Whereas,  We  would  like  to  express  our 
sincere  appreciation  and  our  thanks  to  all  those 
who  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
convention : 

Be  It  Resolved,  Therefore,  that  the  Na- 
tional Office  of  the  Association  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  express  our  thanks  in  appropriate 
letters  to  all  of  those  who  have  participated 
in  the  preparation  of  the  program  and  to  all 
others  responsible  for  the  arrangements  and  for 
the  services  extended  to  us  during  our  stay.  In 
particular,  we  wish  that  our  expressions  of 
appreciation  be  forwarded  to:  The  Louis  Braille 
Foundation  for  Blind  Musicians  which  pro- 
vided the  concert  artist's  fee;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  con- 
vention duly  thank  and  congratulate  the  artist 
for  his  outstanding  performance;  the  Sherman 
House  and  its  staflF;  the  Host  Committee,  Wil- 
liam O.  McGill,  General  Chairman;  I.  N. 
Miller,  Coordinator  of  Committee  Activities; 
the  Girl  Scout  volunteers;  agencies  and  organi- 
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zations  for  the  blind  in  the  Greater  Chicago 
Area;  and  all  other  individuals  and  groups  too 
numerous  to  list  here,  but  who  are  to  receive 
expressions  of  appreciation  from  our  National 
Office. 

Resolution   3 

Whereas,  The  blind  people  of  the  United 
States  have  benefited  greatly  from  the  free 
mailing  privileges  granted  to  them  for  the 
mailing  of  Braille,  recorded,  and  large  type 
materials,  and  are  extremely  grateful  to  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Government,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  Post  Office  for  these  privileges; 
and 

Whereas,  Considerable  delays  are  now 
being  experienced  because  of  such  materials 
being  sent  by  other  than  first  class  mail: 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
in  convention  assembled  in  Chicago,  through 
its  Legislative  Committee,  requests  the  Admin- 
istration and  Congress  to  permit  the  mailing  of 
such  materials  to  be  carried  by  first  class  mail, 
provided  that  such  materials  being  so  carried 
do  not  weigh  more  than   3V^  ounces. 

Resolution  4 

Whereas,  The  Braille  Authority  is  com- 
posed of  specialists  in  Braille  from  both  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Association  for  the  Education  of  the 
Visually  Handicapped,  and  are  responsible  for 
recommending  changes  in  the  Braille  code;  and 

Whereas,  Any  such  recommended  changes 
heretofore  have  had  to  be  submitted  for  ap- 
proval at  the  annual  or  biennial  meetings  of 
the  rwo  parent  organizations;  and 

Whereas,  Such  changes  are  highly  tech- 
nical : 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
Braille  Authority  may  henceforth  submit  for 
approval   such   recommendations  to  the  estab- 


lished joint  Advisory  Council  to  the  Braille 
Authority  without  submitting  them  to  either 
the  AAWB  or  the  AEVH  at  their  respective 
conventions. 

Resolution  5 

Whereas,  The  membership  of  Group  III 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  is  vitally  interested  in  maintaining 
and  improving  both  high  standards  of  service 
to  visually  handicapped  persons  and  the  pro- 
fessional competency  of  rehabilitation  teachers 
rendering  adjustment  and  instructional  serv- 
ices; and 

Whereas,  A  meaningful  certification  pro- 
cedure can  help  to  achieve  these  goals;  and 

Whereas,  The  Committee  an  Certification 
of  Rehabilitation  Teachers  as  recently  consti- 
tuted and  organized  does  not  have  the  stability 
and  continuity  of  membership  to  follow  up  on 
provisional  certification  and  to  evaluate  and 
update  certification   standards: 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
membership  of  Group  III,  on  recommendation 
of  the  Certification  Committee  of  Rehabilita- 
tion Teachers,  urges  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  membership  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  to  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to 
reconstitute  the  Certification  Committee  of  Re- 
habilitation Teachers  so  that  it  is  made  up  of 
six  members,  at  least  two  of  whom  are  work- 
ing teachers,  each  appointed  for  a  six-year  term, 
with  two  members  to  be  appointed  every  two 
years,  and  with  the  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  to  desig- 
nate a  Chairman  from  among  the  six  mem- 
bers every  two  years. 

Dr.  Fred  L.  Crawford,  Chairman 
Stanley  Harshbarger 
George  A.  Magers 
L.  A.  McClintock 
Thomas  Murphy 
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REPORT  OF  STATE  AND  REGIONAL  ORGANZATION  COMMITTEE 


Robert  H.  Whitstock,  Chairman 
Vice-President,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 


Since  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention 
last  year,  the  Board  of  Directors  has  approved 
new  Chapter  affiliates  in  the  following  states: 


Arizona 

Florida 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


New  York 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 


Thus,  the  total  number  of  officially  recog- 
nized chapters  today  stands  at  23. 

A  Chapter  will  be  organized  in  Missouri 
before  the  end  of  this  year.  A  nucleus  for  an 
AAWB  affiliate  has  been  organized  in  the 
Washington-Oregon-Idaho-Alaska  area.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  Chapter  can  be  established  em- 
bracing the  states  of  Colorado-Wyoming- 
Utah.  There  is  some  interest  in  other  states 
for  Chapter  development,  but  at  present  it 
seems  that  this  phase  of  our  expansion  is  over. 
The  next  major  emphasis  must  be  on  the  con- 
solidation of  a  new  structure. 

In  this  regard,  the  Committee  has  developed 
a  brief  manual  designed  to  help  in  developing 
better  communications  among  chapters  in  a 
region,  as  well  as  between  chapters  and  the 
National  Office. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Chapter  Presidents 
or  their  assigned  delegates  has  been  held  dur- 
ing the  Convention  to  consider  subjects  of 
mutual  concern.  One  matter  discussed  was  the 
need  for  each  Chapter  to  name  a  Regional 
Program  Representative  and  for  that  represen- 
tative's name  to  be  communicated  to  the  Na- 
tional Office  as  soon  as  possible. 

Six  regions  have  been  sketched  out  as  fol- 
lows: 

NEW  ENGLAND— Maine;  New  Hampshire; 
Vermont;  Connecticut;  Massachusetts;  Rhode 
Island 
MIDDLE  ATLANTIC— New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania-Delaware;  Maryland-Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


SOUTHEASTERN— Virginia;  West  Virginia; 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina;  Georgia; 
Florida;  Alabama;  Kentucky;  Tennessee; 
Puerto  Rico;  Mississippi 

SOUTHWESTERN— Arkansas;  New  Mexico; 
Oklahoma;  Louisiana;  Texas 

MIDWESTERN— Ohio;  Indiana;  Illinois;  Wis- 
consin; Michigan;  Iowa;  Nebraska;  South 
Dakota;  North  Dakota;  Missouri;  Minne- 
sota; Kansas 

WESTERN— Colorado;  Wyoming;  Idaho; 
Utah;  Montana;  Arizona;  Nevada;  Califor- 
nia; Oregon;  Washington,  Alaska;  Hawaii 

These  regional  lines  are  meant  to  remain 
flexible,  and  Chapter  preferences  as  to  region 
will  be  granted  consideration  by  the  Board  of 
Directors.  In  1970,  meetings  will  be  sched- 
uled for  each  of  these  six  regions.  Alabama 
will  host  the  Southeastern  Meeting.  The  Mid- 
western Regional  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  and 
the  Western  in  Los  Angeles.  There  is  a  strong 
likelihood  that  New  York  will  host  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  region,  but  plans  for  New  England 
are  indefinite  at  this  time.  It  is  emphasized 
that  these  meetings  will  be  open  to  any  AAWB 
member  wishing  to  attend. 

The  Committee  has  suggested  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
which  would  assist  the  smooth  functioning  of 
AAWB.  The  key  provisions  of  these  amend- 
ments change  the  concept  of  the  State  Chap- 
ter to  that  of  a  local  Chapter,  and  give  repre- 
sentation specifically  to  Chapters  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  AAWB. 

As  mentioned  above,  though  continued  effort 
will  be  made  to  develop  new  chapters,  the 
major  concern  of  the  Committee  will  be  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  Regional  ~  Con- 
ferences and  in  helping  to  develop  improved 
communications  within  AAWB. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL 
EOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  Chairman,  United   States  Delegation 


On  the  business  programs  of  conventions  of 
the  AAWB  over  the  past  several  years,  it  has 
been  reported  that  actions  were  being  taken  to 
make  the  basis  for  representation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  more  broadly  representative.  The 
Chairman  convened,  again,  during  the  past 
year,  a  group  of  persons  who  constitute  the 
leadership  in  substantial  national  agencies, 
both  Federal  and  private,  organizations  of 
workers  and  teachers,  and  organizations  of 
blind  persons  themselves.  This  group  met  with 
the  existing  six-person  delegation  and  assisted 
in  thinking  through  the  numerous  problems  in- 
volved of  representation  from  all  professional 
and/or  organized  interests. 

As  a  result  of  these  discussions  and  of  de- 
cisions reached  by  historically  supportive  or- 
ganizations, it  was  agreed  that  the  AAWB 
would  yield  one  of  its  two  seats  on  the  delega- 
tion and  that  the  AFOB  would  step  aside  and 
leave  its  traditional  seat  to  election  by  the  Ad 
Hoc  group. 

In  early  July  of  1969,  in  anticipation  of  the 
quinquennial  General  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  in  New  Delhi,  October  8-17,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  United  States  Delegation  was 
certified  to  the  Secretary-General  as  follows: 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  Chairman 

American   Foundation   for  the  Blind 


Russell  Kletzing 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr. 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind 

Reese  H.  Robrahn 

American   Council   of  the  Blind 

James  F.  C.  Hyde 

Blinded  Veterans  Association 

Carl  C.  Davis 

Association  for  the  Education  of  the  Visu- 
ally Handicapped 

As  this  report  was  going  to  press,  it  was 
known  that,  of  the  above  group,  Mr.  Rives  and 
Mr.  Hyde  could  not  be  physically  present  at 
the  New  Delhi  conference.  No  substitute  was 
arranged  for  Mr.  Hyde  by  the  BVA  and  that 
individual's  proxy  for  voting  purposes  was  pro- 
vided to  the  Chairman  of  the  Delegation.  The 
AAWB  arranged  for  the  substitution  of  Mr. 
Howard  Hanson  of  South  Dakota  for  Mr. 
Rives,  and  it  has  been  confirmed  that  the  de- 
cision to  do  so  was  sufficiently  in  time  that 
Mr.  Hanson  will  be  seated  with  complete  vot- 
ing rights  in  his  own  name  at  the  Assembly. 

Reports  of  professional  and  business  activi- 
ties which  will  have  occurred  at  New  Delhi 
will  be  forthcoming  in  future  publications. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  1969  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

William  F.  Gallagher,  National  Membership  Chairman 

Director,  Rehabilitation  Services,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 

New  York,  New  York 


From  a  membership  standpoint,  this  has  been 
the  most  outstanding  year  in  AAWB's  long 
history. 

We  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  those 
who  served  as  Chapter  and  State  Membership 
Chairmen.  Their  names  are  too  numerous  to 
call  here,  but  you  will  find  all  of  them  listed 
on  page  iv  of  these  PROCEEDINGS. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  personal 
gratitude  for  the  very  fine  job  done  by  each 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Robert  Whitstock,  although  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  is  due  a  lot  of  credit 
for  his  successful  efforts  to  organize  additional 
Chapters.  Without  exception,  membership  in- 
creased wherever  a  chapter  was  organized. 

We  set  what  many  thought  was  an  impos- 
sible goal  for  1969 — a  minimum  of  2,000  in- 
dividual members  for  AAWB.  This  number, 
I  am  delighted  to  report,  has  been  exceeded! 
As  of  today,  we  have  132  Life  Members,  26 
Life  Installment  Members,  and  1,917  Regular 
and  Student  Associate  Members,  for  a  grand 
total  of  2,072.    We  have  also  established  a  new 


record  for  Agency  Memberships;  142  have  paid 
their  dues  as  of  now. 

1  would  also  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  members  of  the  National  Office  Staff 
for  all  of  their  efforts  associated  with  the  mem- 
bership drive. 

We  are  confident  that,  with  continued  good 
organization,  good  planning,  and  hard  work, 
AAWB  should  reach  the  3,000-member  level 
by  the  time  of  the  National  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Richmond  in  1971. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  F.  Gallagher,  Chairman 
L.  H.  Autry,  Jr.,  State  Agency 

Membership 
Mrs.  Joseph  Bonoff,  Volunteer 

Membership 
Cleo  B.  Dolan,  Agency  Membership 
Dr.  George  G.  Mallinson,  University 

Membership 
Harold  G.  Richterman,  Life 

Membership 
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PRESENTATION   (POSTHUMOUSLY)   OF 
THE  ALFRED  ALLEN  AWARD 


To 


MRS.  SIDNEY  POLLACK 

Administrative  Director,  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  New  York 

By 

Douglas  C.  MacFarland,   Ph.D.,  Chief 

Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 

Department   of  Health,  Education,   and  Welfare,  Washington,   D.C. 


I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  the  person  chosen 
to  present  this  posthumous  award  to  Mrs.  Sid- 
ney Pollack,  a  truly  great  leader  in  our  field 
and  a  personal  friend  to  many  in  this  room 
today.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  Mr.  Marcuse 
should  receive  this  award  for  Mrs.  Pollack. 
Currently  Vice-President  of  the  Guild,  he  is 
also  Chairman  of  the  Service  Committee  and 
was  recently  honored  for  25  years  of  service  as 
a  Board  Member. 

We  all  share  mixed  emotions  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  this  award.  From  my  long  associa- 
tion with  Sis  Pollack,  I  know  that  she  would 
not  want  sentimentality  to  be  the  keynote  of 
anything  describing  her  personal  dedication  to 
our  field  of  endeavor.  She  was  the  essence  of 
kindness,  but  would  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that 
kindness  and  sentimentality  are  words  that 
describe  two  entirely  different  approaches  to 
life. 

After  attending  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
Mrs.  Pollack  joined  the  Jewish  Guild  for  the 
Blind  in  1934,  serving  as  a  guiding  spirit  until 
her  untimely  death  in  March.  During  the 
more  than  35  years  she  spent  with  the  Guild, 
she  worked  unceasingly  to  develop  an  organi- 
zation, not  only  rich  in  services  for  persons 
in  New  York  City,  but  an  agency  used  as  a 
model     nationally    and    internationally.      Her 


unique  strength  lay  in  her  ability  to  under- 
stand and  deal  with  people:  blind  persons  who 
were  to  receive  the  myriad  of  services  offered 
by  the  Guild,  the  public  who  needed  to  be  edu- 
cated in  order  that  blind  persons  could  make 
maximum  use  of  the  services,  persons  from  all 
walks  of  life  who  willingly  gave  to  endow  the 
agency  and  to  insure  continued  success,  but 
most  of  all,  administrative  personnel  who  were 
trained  by  and  worked  with  Mrs.  Pollack  in 
carrying  out  the  spirit  and  intent  of  her  or- 
ganization. The  agency  and  its  administrators 
will  remain  living  proof  of  what  Mrs.  Pollack 
meant  by  services  to  blind  persons,  and  how 
these  services  can  be  ideally  provided  to  every- 
one in  need  without  damaging  ego  but,  indeed, 
strengthening  human  dignity  in  those  who 
receive. 

No  award  can  do  justice  to  an  individual 
who  has  made  such  a  great  contribution  with  so 
little  fanfare.  All  of  us  in  work  for  the  blind 
will  continue  to  be  grateful  to  Sis  for  the  ex- 
ample she  has  set,  a  remarkable  pattern  so  well 
defined  for  us  to  follow.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  great  humility  and  deep  sense  of  pride 
for  having  known  Mrs.  Pollack  that  I  present 
to  you,  Mr.  Marcuse,  this  small  token  of  our 
appreciation  for  the  lifetime  of  leadership  and 
inspiration  that  Sis  gave  to  us. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Presents  to 
MRS.  SIDNEY  E.  POLLACK 

THE  ALFRED  ALLEN  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

In  Appreciation   of  Outstanding  Service  to  Blind  Persons 

Presented  this  23rd  Day  of  July,  1969 
In  the  City  of  Chicago,  Illinois 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  ALFRED  ALLEN  AWARD 


James  E.  Marcuse,  Vice-President 

(On  Behalf  of  the  Board  of  Direaors) 

Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


Thank  you,  Dr.  MacFarland.  I  am  honored 
to  accept  the  Alfred  E.  Allen  Award  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Mrs.  Pollack  would 
have  been  so  pleased  to  receive  this  award, 
since  she  watched  the  growth  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  recog- 
nized its  importance,  and  gave  so  much  of  her- 
self to  it. 

Her  loss  leaves  a  great  void  in  all  our  lives, 
but,  in  transmitting  her  special  philosophy 
about  the  rehabilitation  of  visually  handicapped 
persons  to  all  of  us  at  the  Guild,  she  has  left 
us  a  great  legacy  —  and  many  plans  for  the 
future.  There  are  many  fine  words  to  be  said 
about  Mrs.  Pollack,  but,  in  terms  of  her  re- 
markable achievement  in  the  field  of  service 
to  blind  people,  I  want  to  note  two  qualities: 

First,  she  believed  in  the  highest  quality 
professional  service  for  people  in  need.     She 


had  the  courage  to  commit  this  agency  to  that 
ideal  at  a  time  when  it  was  still  out  of  fashion. 
She  fought  hard  for  this  goal,  and,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  her  sensitivity  and  tact,  once  the 
battle  was  won,  not  only  did  she  stop  the 
fight,  but  devoted  herself  to  healing  the  few 
wounds  that  inevitably  had  been  caused,  and 
created  meaningful  tasks  for  devoted  volun- 
teers. 

Secondly,  despite  her  busy  schedule  and  in- 
volvement with  administrative  duties,  she  was 
never  too  busy  to  listen  to  a  problem.  Mrs. 
Pollack  had  a  deep  sense  of  caring  for  persons 
in  trouble  —  blind  or  sighted. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  Guild's  Board, 
I  accept  the  Alfred  E.  Allen  Award,  and  offer 
our  appreciation  for  your  recognition  of  this 
devoted  and  dedicated  woman. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  JOHN  H.  McAULAY  AWARD 

To 
LOUIS  VIECELI 


Assistant  Professor  of  Rehabilitation 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois 

By 

George  A.  Magers,  Assistant  Chief 

Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 


Today's  occasion  has  a  special  meaning  to 
my  wife  and  me  since  the  recipient  of  this 
year's  John  H.  McAulay  Award  has  been  a 
close  and  dear  friend  for  many  years.  But  of 
much  greater  importance  is  the  knowledge  that 
this  year's  selection  by  the  Awards  Committee 
is  especially  significant.  There  are  a  number 
of  reasons,  any  of  which  would  be  sufficient  in 
itself  for  the  selection  of  this  year's  candidate. 
As  a  counselor,  I  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  this  year's  recipient  in  placement  activities 
on  behalf  of  blind  persons  many  years  ago.  I 
came  to  know  and  respect  Louis  Vieceli's  deep 
and  natural  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual. His  interest,  understanding,  and 
compassion  has  gained  for  him  the  confidence 
and  love  of  his  professional  colleagues  and  the 
clients  he  served.  Blind  persons  trust  his  hon- 
esty and  value  his  judgment.  As  a  counselor 
he  delivered  what  he  promised  and  did  not 
promise  that  which  he  could  not  deliver.  Later, 
the  361  counselors  who  have  attended  the 
training  course  on  selective  placement  at  South- 
ern Illinois  University,  which  Professor  Vieceli 
plans,  directs,  and  teaches,  continues  to  give 
ample  evidence  of  their  respect  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ideals  for  which  he  stands.  A 
third  reason  can  be  found  in  the  respect  of 
blind  persons  throughout  the  country  who  have 
achieved  their  desire  to  secure  employment  in 
competitive  occupations  which  enable  them  to 
become  economically  independent.  Employers 
also    have   reason    to   be   grateful   to   him   be- 


cause, through  Mr.  Vieceli's  program,  their 
particular  needs  are  given  full  and  careful 
consideration. 

Above  all,  we  in  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  have  come  to  prize 
the  easy  and  kind  relationship  Lou  has  devel- 
oped with  each  of  his  colleagues  in  the  field. 
The  spirit  of  John  McAulay  must,  indeed,  be 
rejoicing  today  with  this  particular  presenta- 
tion of  an  award  in  his  memory. 

Mr.  McAulay  gained  national  reknown  as  a 
teacher  of  counselors.  His  basic  philosophy 
was  that  trained  and  qualified  blind  persons, 
properly  placed  on  the  right  job,  can  success- 
fully compete  in  the  world  of  work.  Mr. 
Vieceli  practiced  this  principle  as  a  counselor 
and,  during  the  past  ten  years,  has  steadfastedly 
made  it  the  loadstone  of  his  teaching  efforts. 
Mr.  McAulay 's  memory,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  award  established  in  his  name,  are  truly 
enhanced  with  the  recognition  of  a  man  who 
has  followed  the  precepts  which  he  so  fervently 
believed. 

Lou,  we  who  are  in  work  for  the  blind  and 
blind  persons  throughout  the  country  have 
reaped  the  benefits  of  your  work  and  we  deeply 
appreciate  the  belief  and  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  blind  people  for  which  you  stand. 
It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  present  this 
plaque  denoting  the  1969  McAulay  Award. 
Accept  it  with  the  heartfelt  congratulations,  of 
every  one  of  us  here  today. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Presents  the 

JOHN  H.  McAULAY  AWARD 

to 

LOUIS  VIECELI 

For  Outstanding 

Achievement  in  the  Placement 

of 

Blind  Persons 

1969 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  JOHN  H.  McAULAY  AWARD 

Louis  Vieceli 


It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  be  this  year's 
recipient  of  the  John  H.  McAulay  Award.  On 
behalf  of  my  family  and  myself  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  selecting  me  for  this  award. 

Although  I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Mr.  McAulay,  I  feel  a  strong  kinship 
to  him  because  of  the  valuable  information  I 
obtained  from  his  original  placement  training 
sessions.  I  have  often  felt  Mr.  McAulay's  in- 
fluence as  I  worked  with  our  advisory  commit- 
tee and  consultants.  People  like  Doug  Mac- 
Farland,  George  Magers,  Homer  Nowatski, 
Jack  Raithel,  Art  Vorhees,  the  late  Bill  Wood 
and  Norman  Yoder  had  the  great  privilege 
of  sharing  with  Mr.  McAulay  an  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  placement  activities  — 
my  gratitude  to  all  of  you  for  sharing  with  me 
these  ideas  and  concepts. 

Agencies  for  the  blind  were  and  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  had  the  able  direction  of  a  John 
McAulay  in  the  establishment  of  sound  prin- 


ciples and  concepts  for  placement  of  blind 
persons  throughout  the  years,  most  of  which 
still  hold  true  today. 

This  is  a  proud  moment  for  me.  I  humbly 
accept  the  award  made  possible  by  the  co- 
operation of  Southern  Illinois  University,  the 
Rehabilitation  Institute,  the  many,  many  Uni- 
versity faculty  and  staff,  and  the  many  em- 
ployers who  gave  so  freely  of  their  time  and 
skills  to  make  "Developing  Employment  Op- 
portunities for  the  Blind  in  Competitive  Oc- 
cupations" so  well  received  throughout  the  na- 
tion. My  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
all  the  help  and  support  give  to  me  by  Dr. 
Guy  Renzaglia,  Director  of  the  Institute,  and 
Tom  Dickey,  in  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
the  program. 

Again  my  thanks  to  the  Awards  Committee 
and  to  all  of  you.  Lastly  —  thanks  to  my  wife 
and  son  for  their  love  and  understanding. 
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SPECIAL  AWARD 


C.  Warren  Bledsoe,  "indispensable  consultant  to  our  Annual,  BLINDNESS",  was  given  a 
Special  Award  "for  consistent  and  continuing  assistance,  wise  counsel  and  scholarly  contributions 
to  each  and  every  issue".     Isabella  S.  Diamond,  the  Editor,  made  the  presentation. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL 
MEMORIAL  MEDAL  AND  SCROLL 

To 
LOUIS  H.  RIVES,  JR. 

By 

Mary  E.  Switzer,  Administrator 

Social   and  Rehabilitation   Service,   Department   of   Health,   Education, 

and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 


Lou  Rives'  biography  relates  he  has  been 
blind  from  the  age  of  two.  But  in  the  sense 
that  we  judge  the  ability  to  see  by  the  ability 
to  be,  Lou  has  never  been  blind.  He  shares 
the  tradition  of  many  alumni  of  Perkins.  He 
graduated  from  the  public  schools  of  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  and  from  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  with  both  his  baccalaureate  and  law  de- 
grees with  distinction.  He  joined  the  General 
Counsel's  staff  of  the  old  Federal  Security 
Agency  in  1943,  and  has  been  a  legend  ever 
since. 

His  contributions  in  work  for  the  blind 
were  made  over  many  years  as  an  individual 
member  of  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  and  as  a  staff  member  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  and 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. His  activities  include  many  that  almost 
no  other  single  person  has  been  able  to  en- 
compass within  one  career. 

As  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Regional  Office  in  Dallas,  he  set  an  ideal 
we  are  still  striving  to  match — how  regional 
staff  can  serve  agencies  for  the  blind,  both 
public  and  private. 

When  Lou  came  to  Washington  to  be  head 
of  the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  that 
Division  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.    It  had  had  no 


leadership  for  several  years.  The  programs 
in  many  States  that  had  depended  on  the 
Federal  Government  for  guidance  and  support 
were  deteriorating;  the  standing  of  the  Services 
itself  as  a  major  influence  for  improving  work 
for  the  blind  had  made  no  progress  for  many 
years.  Lou  came  in  at  a  very  critical  time  in 
the  history  of  the  expansion  of  work  for  the 
blind.  He  laid  the  groundwork  as  head  of 
the  Division  for  many  things  that  have  been 
happening  since.  He  was  able  to  point  ways 
to  evaluate  needs  and,  in  his  public  capacity  he 
was,  and  is,  able  to  see  the  absolute  necessity 
for  interplay  between  public  programs  and  the 
network  of  voluntary  agencies  serving  the 
blind. 

As  a  member  and  officer  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  he  has 
been  a  major  proponent  of  change  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  its  influence  and  opportunity  for 
service  and,  when  he  was  elected  President  in 
1966,  he  brought  far-seeing  dreams  for  the 
organization.  He  planted  seeds  that  are  just 
now  sprouting  and  have  great  future  promise. 
He  was  able  to  enlist  the  cordial  support  and 
substantial  financial  backing  of  not  only  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
but  to   demonstrate  to   the  officers   of   Seeing 
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Eye,  Inc.  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  that  their  purposes  could  also  be  served 
in  a  broad  way  by  supporting  and  helping  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
to  be  an  effective  instrument  in  improving 
work  for  the  blind. 

But,  perhaps  most  of  all,  he  has  himself 
proved  a  constant  and  consistent  example  of 
how  a  blind  person  gets  the  most  out  of  life 
by  adjusting  to  society  and  making  it  his  own. 
The  crowning  glory  of  his  career,  in  my  view, 
is  his  steady  support  and  use  of  his  talents  in 
the  civil  rights  movement.  "When  asked  to 
help  in  the  organization  of  the  civil  rights  pro- 
gram following  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  he  threw  himself  into  it  with  enthusiasm 
that  is  rare  and  precious.  From  one  level  to 
another,  using  his  legal  background,  his  knowl- 
edge of  prejudice  as  it  had  affected  a  human 


being  in  his  own  life,  and  as  he  saw  it  pursue 
the  handicapped  for  so  many  decades,  was 
translated  into  a  burning  zeal  to  make  the 
civil  rights  program  something  very  special.  He 
had  the  conviction  that,  in  helping  to  advance 
equal  justice  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  our 
citizens,  he  was  paying  back,  in  a  way,  what 
he  had  received  through  the  philosophy  of 
equal  opportunity  for  the  handicapped,  and 
because  he  had  felt  the  breath  of  prejudice 
he  could  make  a  contribution  toward  conquer- 
ing it.  He  is  now  in  a  highly  important  posi- 
tion in  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Lou  Rives  has  known  tragedy  and  has  risen 
above  it.  He  has  known  love  and  it  has  made 
him  whole. 

Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  is  a  bright  star  in  the 
constellation   of   Shotwell  Award   recipients. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

LUX  EX  TENEBRIS 
LOUIS  H.  RIVES,  JR. 

Distinguished  public  servant  par  excellence  who  has  made  of  his  blindness  an  asset  of  the  spirit, 
giving  meaning  to  a  great  variety  of  professional  and  personal  efforts  in  the  fields  of  law,  admin- 
istration of  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled,  and  civfl  rights.  An  outstanding  leader  in  the  struggle 
against  prejudice. 

In  affectionate  tribute 
we  present  to  you  this 

AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

in  the  City   of  Chicago,   Illinois,  on   this   twenty-second 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord   1969. 


Norman  M.  Yoder 
Chairman,  Awards  Committee 


Howard  H.  Hanson 
President 
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ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL 
MEMORIAL  MEDAL  AND  SCROLL 

Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr. 


Mr.   President,   distinguished  guests,   members 
of  the  AAWB  family: 

"My  cup  runneth  over".  The  words  to  tell 
you  of  my  appreciation,  gratitude,  and  joy 
stumble  over  each  other  and  sound  inadequate. 
If  my  heart  could  speak,  its  eloquence  would 
be  unbounded.  I  think  you  can  tell  from  the 
frog  in  my  throat  that  it  is  trying.  Simply, 
and  with  all  of  the  meaning  that  it  can  con- 
vey, I  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  be- 
stowed upon  me. 

I  remember  so  well  the  first  Shotwell  Award 
Banquet  that  I  attended.  It  was  at  Daytona 
Beach  in  1951  when  Helen  Keller  received 
this  Award.  I  remember  the  inspiration  of 
that  occasion  and  the  spark  that  it  ignited  in  me 
to  strive  to  make  some  significant  contribution 
;o  work  for  the  blind.  Wistfully  I  thought 
how  wonderful  it  would  be  if  someday  I  could 
be  the  recipient  of  that  Award.  Now  this 
elusive  dream  is  a  reality.  If  my  accomplish- 
ments merit  this  recognition,  which  in  all  can- 
dor and  humility  I  must  question,  the  achieve- 
ment is  by  no  means  mine  alone.  Many,  many 
people  have  helped  me  along  the  way.  I  must 
here  give  recognition  to  three  of  them.  First, 
my  Aunt  who  reared  me  from  the  time  I  lost 
my  sight  when  I  was  two  years  old  and  who 
would  never  let  me  use  blindness  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  doing  what  I  could  do.  Second, 
my  wife,  Marcy,  whose  compassion,  understand- 
ing, patience,  and  love  have  been  a  tower  of 
strength  to  me  in  whatever  I  have  undertaken. 
And,  third,  the  lady  to  my  right,  Mary  Switzer, 
for  her  support  in  giving  me  the  opportunity 
of  building  a  strong  program  of  services  to 
the  blind,  (she  once  told  me  to  dream  what 
needed  to  be  done  to  better  serve  the  blind, 
and  she  would  help  me  make  the  dream  come 
true);  and  finally,  because  she  was  never  satis- 
fied with  past  accomplishments  but  always 
spurred  me  on  to  greater  achievement.  These 
three  are ,  but  a  few  of  the  people  who  have 
given  me  strength  and  courage  and  ideas.     I 


wish  I  could  mention  them  all.  Most  of  them 
are  members  of  the  AAWB  family,  and  many 
of  them  are  here  tonight.  To  all  of  them  my 
thanks  and  my  gratitude. 

Miss  Switzer  mentioned  two  areas  of  work 
upon  which  my  selection  for  this  Award  was 
based.  The  first  was  for  strengthening  the 
AAWB.  My  mind  goes  back  to  1944  when, 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  General  Counsel 
of  the  old  Federal  Security  Agency,  I  was  asked 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  AAWB  to  discuss  some  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  I 
remember  how  awed  I  was  at  the  knowledge 
and  grasp  of  such  leaders  as  Dr.  Robert  Irwin, 
Dr.  Francis  Cummings,  Lon  Alsop,  and  that 
wonderful  man,  Peter  Salmon,  who,  thank  God 
is  still  with  us  and  active  among  us.  There 
was  great  leadership,  but,  somehow  I  felt,  and 
over  the  years  the  feeling  became  more  in- 
tense, that  there  was  somehow  a  gap  between 
this  great  leadership  and  the  rank  and  file 
membership.  There  seemed  to  be  a  feeling 
that  there  was  a  leadership  clique  which  al- 
ways did  the  right  thing  but  which  did  it 
without  the  participation  of  the  total  member- 
ship. When  in  the  pasasge  of  time  I  became 
part  of  this  leadership  clique  I  wanted  to  re- 
verse the  trend.  I  wanted  to  keep  the  leader- 
ship strong  but  to  make  it  flow  upward  from 
the  membership.  Many  others  shared  this  view 
and,  over  the  last  ten  years,  this  Association  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  soul-searching  and  self- 
examination  to  determine  how  it  can  continue 
as  a  growing,  vital,  dynamic  organization  aware 
of,  and  responsive  to,  the  needs  of  the  blind 
people  of  America.  Many  have  shared  in  this 
undertaking.  The  Committee  on  Structure  and 
Organzation  under  the  late  Alan  Sherman  and 
his  successor  as  Chairman,  George  Werntz, 
worked  long  and  hard  to  develop  the  plan  for 
state  chapter  organization  and  for  grass-roots 
participation  in  the  formulation  of  policy  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
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ciation  when  I  was  President  in  1967.  The 
chartering  of  23  chapters  during  the  last  two 
years,  the  increase  in  membership,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm which  permeates  the  organization  are 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  these 
changes.  The  organization  now  has  a  struc- 
ture and  philosophy  which  will  encourage  the 
flow  of  ideas  and  leadership  from  each  chapter 
into  the  formulation  of  national  policy  and 
action.  We  have  also  learned  that  our  struc- 
ture must  change  to  meet  the  change  and  chal- 
lenge of  the  exciting  days  in  which  we  live. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  chance  I  had  to  serve  in 
this  reorientation  of  AAWB. 

The  second  point  which  Miss  Switzer  men- 
tioned was  my  work  as  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Services  to  the  Blind  in  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Program.  I  think  there  are  two 
basic  concepts,  or  ideas,  which  have  guided  my 
work  in  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  The  first 
is  that  blindness  is  a  serious  disability  which 
requires  the  highest  degree  of  competence, 
skill,  and  training  in  the  work  of  those  whose 
job  it  is  to  assist  an  individual  blind  person; 
and  second,  that  essential  determination  to 
bring  about  the  full  participation  of  blind 
people  in  our  social,  cultural,  and  economic 
structure  for  the  overcoming  of  prejudice — the 
prejudice  that  the  sighted  public  feels  for  a 
blind  person  because  he  is  different  in  that 
he  cannot  see  and  the  prejudice  that  the  blind 
person  feels  for  the  sighted  public  because  he 
is  treated  differently  because  he  cannot  see, 
when  in  every  other  respect  his  wants,  needs, 
motivations,  and  aspirations  are  the  same  as  his 
sighted  peers.  These  two  concepts  developed 
from  my  own  experience  in  growing  u|i  as  a 
blind  person,  although  for  a  long  time  I  could 
not  articulate  them.  I  remember  thinking 
when  when  .1  was  going  to  high  school  that 
there  should  be  a  way  for  me '  to  walk  the 
mile  back  and  forth  safely  and  at  my  own 
convenience  rather  than  depending  on  the 
neighbor  across  the  street.  In  college,  I  re- 
member putting  as  much  or  more  effort  into 
being  accepted  as  one  of  the  group  in  the 
fraternity  house  than  I  put  into  my  academic 
pursuits.  The  application  of  these  two  basic 
ideas  during  my  almost  quarter  century  of 
work  in  the  field  of  blindness  has,  I  think, 
proved  their  soundness.  My  confidence  in 
them    is    also    strengthened    by    the    fact    that 


they  are  shared  by  Dr.  Douglas  MacFarland, 
my  successor  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Serv- 
ices to  the  Blind  for  whose  judgment  and  lead- 
ership I  have  the  greatest  respect.  The  spe- 
cialized training  programs  for  mobility  in- 
structors, for  home  teachers,  and  for  counsel: 
ors  serving  the  blind  which  we  stimulated  and 
supported  are  examples  of  the  effort  to  assure 
that  personnel  engaged  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind  have  the  skills  they  need  to  best 
serve  their  clients.  The  emphasis  placed  on 
the  use  of  comprehensive  rehabilitation  centers 
for  the  blind  in  which,  not  only  are  the  skills 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  sight  taught  by 
experienced  clinicians,  but  where  also  a  per- 
spective can  be  gained  of  how  to  relate  to  the 
sighted  world,  is  an  example  of  one  of  the 
ways  we  try  to  overcome  the  prejudice.  An- 
other important  element  in  the  fight  against 
prejudice  has  been  the  many  demonstration 
projects  in  which  the  skills  and  accomplish- 
ments of  blind  people  can  be  proved  to  the 
sighted  community.  Again,  in  all  of  these  ac- 
tivities, the  credit  for  accomplishment  is  not 
mine.  I  was  in  the  lucky  position  of  being 
able  to  get  ideas,  suggestions  for  action  and 
support  from  all  of  you  in  the  field.  Based 
on  these,  I  could  make  recommendations  with 
a  full  knowledge  that  I  would  have  the  sup- 
port of  Miss  Switzer  in  carrying  them  out. 

For  the  last  few  years,  my  work  has  not 
been  directly  related  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind.  In  1964  I  was  working  in  Miss 
Switzer's  office  with  responsibility  for  directing 
a  long-range  planning  program  for  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration  program. 
When  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  passed  in  July 
of  that  year,  Miss  Switzer  asked  me  to  repre- 
sent her  office  in  the  formulation  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  enforcement  program.  I  soon  real- 
ized that  the  new  civil  rights  responsibility 
would  be  more  than  a  full-time  job.  I  had  to 
make  a  decision  as  to  which  job  I  should  do. 
I  hated  to  leave  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  be- 
cause my  whole  working  life  had  been  devoted 
to  it,  and  I  hope  that  some  day  I  may  again 
work  more  closely  with  it;  but  I  felt  that  the 
experience  which  I  had  gained  in  fighting 
prejudice  could  be  put  to  use  in  this  program 
of  civil  rights  and  I  felt  that  I  should  make  the 
change  because,  as  important  as  the  rehabilita- 
tion  program   is,   the  stakes  in   the  new  pro- 
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gram  were  even  higher.  Here  we  face  the 
challenge  of  whether  we  can  overcome  preju- 
dice and  discrimination  which  is  necessary  for 
the  very  survival  of  our  nation  as  a  free  so- 
ciety. It  involves  the  overcoming  of  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  against  people 
whose  color  or  name  or  cultural  background 
is  different  from  theirs.  It  involves  that  over- 
coming of  prejudice  on  the  part  of  minority 
groups  because  they  are  treated  differently  be- 
cause of  their  race,  color,  or  cultural  back- 
ground. This  effort  takes  the  best  skills  and 
the  devotion  of  all  who  can  serve.  We  must 
be  successful  in  this  effort  because,  if  we  are 
not,  chaos  and  violence  will  result.  If  this 
happens,  repressive  measures  will  be  taken 
against  the  freedom  of  individuals  and,  once 


this  is  done,  we  will  all  lose  our  freedom  and 
the  American  dream  will  not  survive.  The 
outcome  of  this  fight  of  equal  opportunity 
and  rights  for  all  is  still  not  won.  You  who 
are  engaged  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
are  experienced  in  fighting  prejudice  and  you 
make  major  contributions  in  changing  the 
attitude  of  those  who  resist,  either  through 
ignorance  or  selfishness,  a  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  equal  treatment  for  all.  I  would 
ask  you  then  to  join  me  in  a  pledge  in  your 
daily  work,  in  your  community  relations,  in 
your  own  personal  life  to  fight  against  preju- 
dice until  the  day  comes  when  every  man, 
regardless  of  his  race,  his  creed,  or  his  dis- 
ability, will  have  the  opportunity  to  choose,  to 
challenge,  and  to  reach  a  star — his  own. 


OFFICERS  OF  INTEREST  GROUPS 

1968-1969—1969-1971 


GROUP  1 

Administrators  and  Executives  of  Public  and  Voluntary  Agencies 

serving  blind  persons  at  national,  state  and  local  levels, 

and  Board  Members  of  governing  bodies 

Officers  for  1968-1969 

Chairman — Lloyd  A.  McClintock 

Secretary — ^None 

Program  Representative — Lloyd  A  .McClintock 

Officers  for  1969-1971 

Chairman — Lloyd  A.  McClintock 

Secretary — ^None 

Program  Representative — Roy  G.  Flummer 


GROUP  2 
Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Services 

Officers  for  1968-1969 

Chairman — ^Vincent  J.  lacurto 
Secretary — Thomas  W.  Dickey 
Program  Representative — Joseph  H.  Wiggins 

Officers  for  1969-1971 

Chairman — Vincent  J.  lacurto 
Secretary — Thomas  W.  Dickey 
Program  Representative — ^Joseph  H.  "Wiggins 


GROUP  3 
Social  Case  Services 

Officers  for  1968-1969 

Chairman — Mrs.  Frieda  Wiegle 

Secretary — Mrs.  Berit  Yank 

Program  Representative — Alvin  Roberts 
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Oificers  for  1969-1971 

Chairman — Alvin  Roberts 

Secretary — Mrs.  Frances  Crawford 

Program  Representative — Mrs.  Donna  Nixon 


GROUP  4 
Educational  Services 


Officers  for  1968-1969 

Acting  Chairman — Loretta  A.  Donatelli 

Oificers  for  1969-1971 
(No  elections  held) 


GROUP  5 
Literary  and  Library  Services 


Officers  for  1968-1969 

Chairman — E.  G.  Brown 
Secretary — Mrs.  Maxine  B.  Dorf 
Program  Representative — Michael  Coyle 

Officers  for  1969-1971 

Chairman — Arthur  S.  Keller 
Secretary — Mrs.  Maxine  B.  Dorf 
Program  Representative — E.  G.  Brown 


GROUP  6 
Group  Services — Recreation,  Day  Centers,  Residences 


Officers  for  1968-1969 

Acting  Chairman — Walter  Bonninger 

Officers  for  1969-1971 

Chairman — Walter  B.  Bonninger 
Secretary — Mrs.  Charlene  Strand 
Program  Representative — Marion  Held 


GROUP  7 
Music;  Piano  Technology 


Officers  for  1968-1969 
(No  elections  held) 
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Officers  for  1969-1971 
(No  elections  held) 


GROUP  8 
General  Interest 


Officers  for  1968-1969 

Chairman — ^Mrs.  Raymond  Dickinson 

Secretary — Robert  Boston 

Program  Representative — Leonard  Heise 

Officers  for  1969-1971 

Chairman— Vdnxl  C.  O'Neill 
Secretary — Mrs.  Kathryn  Charles 
Program  Representative — Robert  Boston 


GROUP  9 
Orientation  and  Mobility 


Officers  for  1968-1969 

Chairman — Stanley  Suterko 

Secretary — Terrence  R.  Clark 

Program  Representative — Edward  R.  Moore 

Officers  for  1969-1971 

Chairman — Robert  Whitstock 

Secretary — Robert  Eisenberg 

Program  Representative — Robert  LaDuke 


GROUP  10 
Business   Enterprises 


Officers  for  1968-1969 

Chairman — Leon  Hall 
Secretary — ^None 
Program  Represent ative- 


-Edward  R.  Sierzega 


Officers  for  1969-1971 

Chairman — Ronald  White 
Secretary — Michael  A.  Gallagher 
Program  Representative — None 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Adopted  by  the  Membership,  July  31,  1961,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Amended,  July  30,  1964,  at  New  York,  New  York 

Amended,  July  25,   1966,  at  Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania 

Amended,  July  12,  1967,  at  Miami  Beach,  Florida 

Amended,  July  7,   1968,  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Amended,  July  23,  1969,  at  Chicago,  Illinois 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE  I 

Name 

The  Association  shall  be  known  as  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated. 

ARTICLE  II 
Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  shall  be  to  render 
all  possible  assistance  in  the  promotion,  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  services  to 
blind  persons  in  the  Americas  and  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  by: 

Section  1.  Increasing  public  understanding 
of  the  social  and  economic  gains  to  individuals 
and  to  the  nation  through  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  all  blind  persons  to  become  self- 
sufficient,  self-supporting  and  contributing 
members  of  society. 

Section  2.  Providing  a  forum  on  a  na- 
tional, regional  and/or  local  level  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  problems  relating  to  services  to 
blind  persons  and  the  prevention  of  blindness 


and  providing  publications  and  conferences  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  as  may  be  developed. 

Section  3.  Encouraging  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  problems  of  services  to  blind  per- 
sons through  the  maximum  use  of  knowledge 
and  skills  of  all  related  professions. 

Section  4.  Fostering  research  to  advance 
knowledge  and  skills  for  the  improvement  of 
services  to  all  blind  persons. 

Section  5.  Assisting  in  the  development  of 
professional  training  opportunities  for  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  providing  services  to  blind 
persons. 

Section  6.  Assisting  in  the  development  of 
professional  standards  for  personnel  engaged 
in  the  specialized  program  of  services  to  blind 
persons. 

Section  7.  Initiating,  if  necessary,  and  co- 
operating with  other  groups  in  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  of  social  action  through 
legislation  or  in  other  ways,  for  the  benefit  of 
blind  persons. 

Seaion  8.  Interpreting  to  other  disciplines 
an  understanding  of  the  special  needs  result- 
ing from  blindness  and  encouraging  maximum 
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use  of  their  knowledge  and  skills  in  our  spe- 
cialized field. 

Section  9.  Incteasing  public  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  causes  of  blindness,  its  im- 
pact on  individuals  and  on  society. 


ARTICLE  III 


of  the  national   meeting  at  which  they  were 
elected. 

Section  4.  Election  of  OflFicers  shall  be 
held  as  provided  in  Article  VII  and  in  the 
By-laws. 

Section  5.  Duties  of  the  OflFicers  are  de- 
fined in  the  By-laws. 


Membership 

Section  1.  All  persons  living  in  the 
Americas  and  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
U.  S.  interested  in  services  to  blind  persons 
are  eligible  for  regular  membership  in  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  Interested  persons  residing  outside 
these  geographical  limits  are  eligible  for  as- 
sociate membership. 

Section  2.  Classes  of  membership  are  de- 
fined in  the  By-laws. 

Section  3.  The  membership  shall  serve  as 
the  law-making  and  policy-making  body  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated.  It  shall  elect  the  Board 
of  Directors   and  Officers   of  the  Association. 

Section  4.  The  membership  shall  be  con- 
vened for  at  least  one  national  meeting  each 
year,  to  and  including  1969.  Thereafter,  na- 
tional membership  meetings  shall  be  held 
biennially. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Officers  of  the  Association 

Section  1.  The  Officers  of  the  Association 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  President-elect, 
Secretary,   and  Treasurer. 

Section  2.  The  Officers,  except  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  be  elected  at  the  national  meeting 
of  the  membership.  The  President-elect  shall 
succeed  to  the  office  of  President  without 
election. 

Section  3.  The  Officers  shall  serve  a  term 
of  two  years,  and  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
may  be  re-elected  for  an  additional  term  of 
two  years.  Officers  may  be  re-elected  after  a 
two-year  waiting  period.  Officers  shall  assume 
their  duties  following  the  last  business  meeting 


ARTICLE  V 

Board  of  Directors 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers  of  the  Association,  the 
Immediate  Past-President,  twelve  other  elected 
members,  and  members  who  qualify  as  repre- 
sentatives of  state  chapters,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
terms  of  the  By-laws. 

Section  2.  Members  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  serve  a  term  of  4  years  and 
shall  not  be  re-elected  until  after  a  waiting 
period  of  two  years;  provided,  however,  that 
the   4   members   of  the   Board   elected   at  the 

1967  convention  shall  serve  until  1971;  that 
the   4   members   of   the   Board   elected   at   the 

1968  convention  shall  serve  —  2  until  1971 
and  2  until  1973;  and  that  the  4  members  of 
the  Board  elected  at  the  1969  convention  shall 
serve  until  1973.  The  6  members  of  the  Board 
elected  thereafter  at  the  national  meeting  shall 
serve  terms  of  four  years,  with  the  exception 
of  the  representatives  of  the  state  or  local  chap- 
ter members. 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
serve  as  the  governing  and  policy-making  body 
of  the  Association  between  meetings  of  the 
membership. 

Section  4.  The  Board  shall  meet  not  less 
than  twice  during  a  calendar  year  at  the  call 
of  the  President,  or  of  three  other  members 
of  the  Board.  Additional  meetings  held  as 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  business  of  the 
Association  shall  be  called  as  provided  above. 

Section  5.  A  majority  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. 
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Section  6.  The  President,  or  in  his  absence, 
the  President-elect,  the  Secretary,  the  Treasurer 
(in  that  order)  shall  preside  over  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Section  7.  The  Board  shall  elect  from  its 
members  four  who  shall  serve  as  members  on 
the  Executive  Committee.  Two  of  the  four 
shall  be  from  those  who  are  elected  at  national 
meetings,  and  they  shall  serve  on  the  Executive 
Committee  for  two  years.  The  other  two  shall 
be  elected  from  chapter  representatives,  and 
they  shall  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee 
for  not  more  than  two  years.    (See  Article  VI.) 

Section  8.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
review  and  act  upon  the  budget  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  recommended  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Section  9.  In  the  event  that  any  elected 
Officer  or  member  of  the  Board  is  unable  to 
serve  for  any  reason,  the  Board  shall  elect 
from  its  members  or  the  members-at-large  a 
person  or  persons  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  such  elected  Officer  or  Board  member, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  President,  which 
office  shall  be  filled  by  the  then  President-elect. 
In  the  event  both  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent-elect are  unable  to  serve,  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  elect  one  of  its  members  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  the  President. 
It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  senior 
member  of  the  Board,  in  terms  of  service  on 
the  Board,  to  call  and  chair  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  such  election,  said  meeting  to  be 
held  not  later  than  two  weeks  after  the  posi- 
tions of  President  and  President-elect  become 
vacant. 

ARTICLE  VI 
Executive  Committee 

Section  1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers,  the  Immediate  Past- 
President  and  four  members  of  the  Board 
elected  by  the  Board  (see  Article  V,  Section  7). 

Section  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
serve  in  place  of  the  Board  of  Directors  be- 
tween meetings  of  the  Board  and  shall  exercise 
all  of  the  powers  of  the  Board.  It  shall  meet 
on  call  of  the  President,  its  presiding  officer, 
or  on  call  of  two  other  members  of  the  Com- 


mittee, but  no  less  than  three  times  annually. 

Section  3.  Five  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
conduct  of  business. 

Section  4.  a.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  employ  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Association,  define  his  qualifications,  delineate 
his  duties,  fix  his  compensation  and  otherwise 
supervise  his  activities. 

b.  The  Executive  Committee  may  appoint 
an  Assistant  Executive  Director,  who  shall  as- 
sume the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  in  his  absence  or  incapacity. 
The  Assistant  Executive  Director  shall  assume 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  only  for  such 
term  as  may  be  designated,  in  writing,  by  the 
President  or  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
approve  and  supervise  the  annual  budget  of 
the  Association,  as  prepared  by  the  Executive 
Director. 

Section  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
report  its  activities  and  decisions  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  ratification. 


ARTICLE  VII 

Nominations  and  Elections 

Section  1.  The  President,  upon  assuming 
office,  shall  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee 
of  nine  from  among  the  membership  and  shall 
designate  its  chairman. 

Section  2.  The  Nominating  Committee 
shall  prepare  an  appropriate  slate  of  Officers 
and  Directors  for  the  approval  of  the  mem- 
bership at  the  next  National  Meeting  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  in  the  By-laws.  In 
preparing  a  slate  of  Officers  and  Directors, 
the  Nominating  Committee  shall  provide  the 
fullest  possible  representation  from  interest 
groups  and  shall  seek  to  maintain  on  the 
Board  and  among  the  officers  a  good  balance 
of  representation  from  the  various  regions  of 
the  Americas. 

Section  3.  The  Chairman  shall  present  at 
the  first  general  session  of  the  National  Meet- 
ing the  slate  of  officers  chosen  by  the  Nominal- 
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ing  Committee.  At  the  second  general  session 
there  shall  be  opportunity  for  additional  nomi- 
nations from  the  floor  for  Officers  and  Di- 
rectors of  and  by  members  in  good  standing. 
The  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
shall  serve  as  election  officers,  and  all  voting 
shall  be  conducted  according  to  provisions  of 
the  By-laws. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

Provisions   for  By-Laws 

Section  1.  To  supplement  this  Constitu- 
tion the  membership  shall  adopt  By-laws 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  document. 

Section  2.  By-laws  may  be  adopted  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  membership  present  and 
voting,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
By-laws. 


ARTICLE  IX 
Amendsments  to  the  Constitution 

Section   1.     Amendments    to   this    Constitu- 


tion require  a  Vi  vote  of  the  membership 
present  and  voting  at  the  National  Membership 
Meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  2.  Amendments  may  be  initiated 
as  follows: 

a.  Amendments  may  be  proposed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  may  be 
presented  by  a  member,  and  be  signed  by  15 
members  in  good  standing.  In  each  case  a 
suggested  amendment  shall  be  mailed  at  least 
30  days  before  a  vote  is  taken.  The  mailing 
shall  be  done  by  the  Executive  Director,  upon 
instructions  of  the  Corporate  Secretary. 

b.  Amendments  may  be  proposed  by  any 
member  of  the  Association  at  the  National 
Meeting.  If  the  amendment  so  proposed  is 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  members  pres- 
end  and  voting,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  study  and  recommenda- 
tion and  shall  be  presented  for  adoption  or 
rejection  at  the  next  National  Meeting  of  the 
membership.  If  ratified  by  a  ?4  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting  at  that  meeting  it 
shall  become  immediately  effective. 
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ARTICLE  I 
Membership  —  Dues  and  Privileges 


Section   1 . 
as  follows: 


Classes  of  membership  shall  be 


a.  Regular  Membership:  Any  eligible  per- 
son living  in  the  Americas  or  in'  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  may  make 
application  for  regular  membership  to  the 
Executive  Director.  Annual  dues  of  $15.00 
shall  be  paid  before  the  applicant  can  qualify 
as  a  member. 

Regular  members  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  voting,  of  holding  office,  serving  on  com- 
mittees and  will  receive  all  publications  of 
the  Association  and  any  other  privileges  de- 
veloped by  the  Association. 


b.  Life  Membership:  Effective  January  1, 
1967,  any  person  who  qualifies  as  a  regular 
member  may  become  a  Life  Member  by  lump 
sum  payment  of  $250.00  in  from  two  to  ten 
consecutive  annual  installments  of  from 
$125.00  to  $25.00  each.  He  shall  then  have 
full  privilege  of  membership  without  further 
payment  of  annual  dues. 

c.  Honorary  Membership:  Any  person 
may  be  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Association  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
shall  have  all  privileges  of  regular  member- 
ship, except  that  of  voting. 

d.  Associate  Membership:  Associate  mem- 
berships shall  be  comprised  of  the  following, 
with  dues  as  shown: 
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Interested  persons  residing  outside 
the  Americas  and  insular  U.S. 
possessions 


$10.00 


Students  who  are  enrolled  part-time 
or  full-time  in  courses  of  higher 
education  but  are  not  presently 
employed   in   work  with   blind 
persons  $  5.00 

Associate  members  shall  receive  publications 
and  have  all  the  privileges  of  membership 
except  that  of  voting  in  meetings  of  the 
Association. 

e.  Group  Membership:  Organization  mem- 
berships shall  be  comprised  of  the  following, 
with  minimum  dues  as  shown: 

Service      clubs      or      similar 

bodies     wishing     to     lend 

moral  as  well  as  financial 

support  to  the  Association  $  25  per  yr. 
Sponsor  agencies  $100  per  yr. 

Sustaining  agencies  $200  per  yr. 

Patron  agencies  $300  per  yr. 

Benefactor   agencies   shall   be 

any  which  contribute  $500 

or  more  a  year. 

Clubs,  agencies  and  other  bodies  holding 
group  memberships  shall  have  one  set  of 
publications  mailed  to  a  designated  officer. 
Representatives  of  such  groups  may  attend  na- 
tional meetings  of  the  Association  but  will 
have  no  vote  unless  they  also  hold  Regular  or 
Life  Memberships. 

Section  2.  Interest  Groups  of  Regular 
Members: 

a.  Continuation  and  formation  of  special 
interest  groupings  of  the  membership  shall  be 
encouraged  in  order  to  promote  professional 
standards  and  improvement  of  services  to  blind 
persons.  Each  member  shall  select  the  inter- 
est group  of  his  choice  and  so  indicate  to  the 
Executive  Director.  Present  groups  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Administrators  and  Executives  of  Public 
and  Voluntary  Agencies  serving  blind  persons 
at  national,  state  and  local  levels  and  Board 
Members  of  governing  bodies. 

2.  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Services. 

3.  Home  Teaching  and  Social  Case  Services. 


4.  Educational   Services. 

5.  Literary  and  Library  Services. 

6.  Group  Services  —  recreation,  day  cen- 
ters, residences. 

7.  Music  and  Piano  Technology. 

8.  General  Interest. 

9.  Orientation   and  Mobility. 

10.  Business  Enterprises. 

b.  Each  group  will  meet  biennially  at  a  time 
which  will  not  conflict  with  the  general  ses- 
sions or  other  activities  of  the  national  meet- 
ing. Each  group  shall  elect  a  chairman  and  a 
secretary  and  shall  designate  a  representative 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Program  Commit- 
tee (see  Article  V) .  These  group  officers  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  two  years,  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  at  the  next  national  meeting. 

c.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  mem- 
bership in  only  one  special  interest  group  in  a 
membership  year,  but  may  attend  meetings  of 
any  or  all  other  interest  groups  as  he  may  de- 
sire. He  may  not,  however,  have  the  privilege 
of  voting  in  any  interest  group  except  the 
one  to  which  he  belongs. 

d.  New  interest  groups  may  be  formed  by 
at  least  50  members  of  the  Association  in 
good  standing  who  shall  sign  an  appropriate 
request  form,  to  be  provided  by  the  Executive 
Director,  for  consideration  by  the  Board  of 
Directors.  If  the  establishment  of  the  new 
group  is  approved  by  the  Board,  the  members 
signing  the  request  form  will  automatically  be- 
come members  of  the  new  group,  thereby 
cancelling  their  memberships  in  the  interest 
groups  to  which  they  belonged  at  the  time  of 
signing  the  petition. 

e.  Continuation  of  all  interest  groups  shall 
be  dependent  upon: 

a.  A  minimum  enrollment  of  50  mem- 
bers. 

b.  A  quorum  of  25  members  present  and 
voting  at  the  national  meeting  of  the  interest 
group. 

f.  The  status  of  interest  groups  failing  to 
meet  the  above  minimum  requirements  for  a 
period  of  two  consecutive  years  shall  auto- 
matically be  subject  to  review  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  looking  to  termination  or  merger  of 
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the    group    with    another   appropriate    interest 
group. 

g.  At  conventions,  the  Executive  Director 
shall  provide  registered  members  with  identi- 
fication badges  which  shall  include  the  number 
of  the  interest  group  to  which  each  member 
belongs,  said  number  to  be  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  height.  Badges  shall 
be  worn  at  all  business  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  interest  groups. 


ARTICLE  II 
OflFicers  —  Duties 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  preside  at 
ail  meetings  of  the  membership,  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  Executive  Committee. 
He  shall  be  the  responsible  Executive  Officer 
and  will  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion between  meetings  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  will  supervise  the  activities  of  the 
Executive  Director  in  accordance  with  policies 
and  understandings  developed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The  President  will  appoint  Committees,  both 
Standing  and  Special,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  V  of  the  By-Laws. 

Section  2.  The  President-elect  shall  serve 
as  assistant  to  the  President  and  will  preside 
at  meetings  of  the  membership,  the  Board  and 
the  Executive  Committee  in  the  absence  of 
the  President. 

He  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Program 
Committee  for  planning  the  program  of  the 
National  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  3.  The  Secretary  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  records  of  the  Association  and 
shall  have  the  Minutes  of  meetings  prepared 
in  proper  order.  He  shall  see  that  records 
are  transmitted  to  his  successor  when  his  term 
of  office  is  completed.  He  shall  see  to  it  that 
the  activities  of  the  Association  are  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  By-laws. 

Section  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  the 
chief  financial  officer  of  the  Association.  He 
shall  see  to  it  that  an  annual  budget  is  pre- 
pared   by    the    Executive    Director    and    shall 


approve  disbursements,  both  budgetary  and 
non-budgetary,  in  accordance  with  policies  es- 
tablished in  the  By-laws,  or  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  be  bonded  and  shall 
see  that  proper  bonding  policies  for  employees 
or  Officers  of  the  Association  are  maintained. 
He  shall  see  that  regular  financial  state- 
ments are  prepared  in  accordance  with  recog- 
nized accounting  principles  and  shall  report 
to  the  full  membership  at  each  National  Meet- 
ing. 

ARTICLE  III 

The  Board  of  Directors 

Section  1 .  The  responsibilities  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  are  specifically  outlined  in  the 
Constitution.  Any  additional  responsibilities 
or  policy  matters  not  covered  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  not  specifically  delegated  elsewhere 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Section  2.  The  election  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  held  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  Article  VI  of  the  By-laws. 


ARTICLE  IV 

Executive  Committee 

Section   1.     Duties   of   the   Executive   Com- 
mittee are  outlined  in  the  Constitution. 


ARTICLE  V 
Committees 

Section  1.     Special  Committees:    The 

President  is  authorized  to  appoint,  from  time 
to  time,  special  committees  to  make  studies 
or  to  consider  specific  questions  related  to  the 
work  of  the  Association  and  he  shall  desig- 
nate Chairmen  of  all  committees  he  appoints 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  Sections  2 
through  11  of  this  Article.  He  may  appoint 
special  committees  on  his  own  initiative  or 
at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  Board  of  Directors  or  by  a  vote  of  the 
membership. 

Section  2.    Nominatiag  Coimnittee:    This 
committee  shall  be  constituted  as  directed  in 
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Article  VII  of  the  Constitution  and  Article  VI 
of  these  By-Laws. 

Section  3.  Program  Committee:  This 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  consultation  with  the  newly  elected 
President-elect,  who  shall  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee,  and  shall  also  include  the 
members  designated  by  each  of  the  interest 
groups.  Its  size  may  vary,  depending  on  the 
problems  it  may  face  in  any  year,  but  its  total 
number  shall  not  be  less  than  the  total  of 
designated  representatives  from  officially  recog- 
nized interest  groups. 

The  principle  task  of  this  committee  is  to 
plan  and  prepare,  with  the  full  assistance  of 
the  Executive  Director,  a  program  for  the 
next  national  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section   4.     Legislative   Committee:     This 

committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  represent  the  Association  in  legislative  pro- 
grams at  Federal  and  State  levels  which  are  of 
significance  in  services  for  the  benefit  of  blind 
persons. 

Section  5.  Awards  Committee.  This  com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  the  three  Immedi- 
ate Past  Presidents  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  serve,  and  two  members  of  the  Association 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
President  will  also  designate  the  Chairman. 
The  committee  is  to  select  a  candidate  for 
the  Shotwell  Medal  and  a  candidate  for  the 
Alfred  Allen  Memorial  Award  and  recipients 
of  any  other  awards  to  be  made  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Candidates  for  the  Shotwell  Award  shall  be 
those  whose  leadership  and  service  have  ex- 
erted influence  on  a  national  or  international 
scale.  Candidates  for  the  Allen  Award  shall 
be  those  whose  character  and  dedication  epito- 
mize the  spirit  and  quality  of  direct  service 
to  blind  persons. 

Section  6.     Membership  Committee:    The 

President  shall  appoint  a  Committee,  and  shall 
designate  its  chairman,  which  will  assist  the 
Executive  Director  in  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  a  membership  program  for  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Section    7.     The   Ethics   Committee   is   to 

supervise   the   administration   of   the   Code   of 


Ethics  of  the  Association,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  its  modification  to  the  mem- 
bership and  to  handle  any  other  matters  relat- 
ing thereto;  provided,  however,  that  because  of 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Accreditation 
Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Handicapped,  and  the  desire  of  the 
Association  to  support  this  Council  in  every 
way  possible  and  not  to  duplicate  its  functions, 
the  Committee  shall  become  inoperative  unless, 
and  until,  its  reactivation  by  majority  vote  of 
the  membership  at  a  national  meeting.  Use 
of  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice  shall  be  discon- 
tinued until  such  time  as  it  is  restored  by 
membership  vote  in  accordance  with  direction 
by  the  Board. 

Section    8.      Resolutions    Committee:     A 

committee  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President  to  receive  resolutions  from  the  mem- 
bers at  the  National  Meeting  and  to  present 
resolutions  for  action  by  the  membership  at 
its  National  Meeting. 

Section  9.  Necrology  Committee:  A  com- 
mittee of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  following  the  National  Meeting.  This 
committee  shall  report  to  the  membership  at 
the  next  National  Meeting  the  names  and  a 
resume  of  the  work  of  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation who  have  died  since  the  last  National 
Meeting. 

Section  10.   Certification  Committees:  Two 

committees  of  not  more  than  six  members 
each  appointed  by  the  President  for  the  pur- 
pose of  certification  of  rehabilitation  teachers 
and  orientation  and  mobility  specialists,  respec- 
tively. 

Section  11.  Braille  Committee:  A  joint 
committee  of  AAWB  and  AEVH,  consisting 
of  specialists  in  Braille  notation  appointed 
jointly  by  the  Presidents  of  AAWB  and  AEVH, 
together  with  such  other  members  as  may  be 
necessary.  It  shall  organize  itself  as  it  deems 
appropriate.  An  Advisory  Council  to  this  com- 
mittee shall  also  be  appointed  jointly  by  the 
Presidents  of  AAWB  and  AEVH. 

Section  12.    Editorial  Committee:    For  the 

purpose  of  planning,  producing  and  publish- 
ing professional  literature  in  the  field  of  serv- 
ices to  blind  persons,  this  committee  shall  be 
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appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall  serve  as 
its  chairman.  It  shall  be  composed  of  no  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  nine  members  of  the 
Association,  including  the  Immediate  Past- 
President  and  such  members  as  are  experienced 
in  publication  work.  In  addition,  not  more 
than  four  similarly  experienced  non-members 
may  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  as  con- 
sultants to  the  committee.  As  the  first  order 
of  business  at  the  first  meeting  convened  by 
a  new  chairman  (i.e.,  the  President)  existing 
guide-lines  for  the  committee's  work  shall  be 
reviewed  and  revised  as  necessary,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  13.  Chapter  and  Regional  Or- 
ganization Committee:  A  committee  of  from 
five  to  nine  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent who  shall  designate  the  chairman  thereof. 
This  committee  shall  assist  and  advise  the  Na- 
tional Office  Staff  in  any  way  possible  to  stimu- 
late the  organization  of  chapters  and  in  de- 
veloping and  carrying  out  regional  meetings 
and  workshops.  This  committee  shall  report  at 
least  twice  each  year  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
on  progress  made  and  results  achieved,  to- 
gether with  any  recommendation  it  may  have 
for  accelerating  the  establishment  of  chapters. 
By  1971,  or  earlier  if  the  number  of  chapters 
exceeds  20,  the  committee  shall  undertake  a 
thorough  review  of  the  total  organizational 
structure  and  make  recommendations  for 
change  as  may  be  appropriate  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  regional  structure  and  appropriate 
representation  of  the  membership  to  assure 
the  most  effective  pattern  to  advance  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Association. 


ARTICLE  VI 
Nominations  and  Elections 

Section  1.  The  President,  upon  assuming 
office,  shall  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee 
of  nine  from  among  the  membership  and  shall 
designate  its  chairman. 

Section  2.  At  the  first  general  session  of 
the  National  Convention  the  presiding  officer 
shall  call  for  a  report  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, which  shall  then  present  its  slate  of 
Officers  and  Directors. 


a.  On  convening  the  second  general  session 
of  the  National  Convention  the  presiding  of- 
ficer shall  call  on  the  Chairman  of  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee  to  read  again  the  slate  of 
candidates  presented  at  the  first  session.  Upon 
completion  of  the  slate  presentation,  the  pre- 
siding officer  shall  call  for  additional  nomina- 
tions from  the  floor  for  the  office  of  President- 
elect. If  there  be  none,  a  voice  vote  shall  be 
called  for,  and  if  affirmatively  carried,  the 
candidate  shall  be  elected. 

b.  Next,  the  presiding  officer  shall  call,  in 
mrn,  for  additional  nominations  from  the  floor 
for  the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
If  there  be  none,  a  voice  vote  shall  be  called 
for,  and  if  affirmatively  carried,  the  candidates 
shall  be  elected. 

c.  Next  the  presiding  officer  shall  call  for 
additional  nominations  from  the  floor  for  Di- 
rectors. If  there  be  none,  a  voice  vote  shall 
be  called  for,  and  if  affirmatively  carried,  the 
slate  of  Directors  shall  be  elected. 

Section  3.  Whenever  additional  nomina- 
tions for  any  office  or  directorship  are  made 
from  the  floor,  such  names  shall  be  recorded 
by  the  Nominating  Committee  together  with 
the  position  for  which  each  is  nominated,  pro- 
vided both  nominator  and  nominee  are  mem- 
bers in  good  standing,  and  provided  the  nomi- 
nee gives  his  consent,  verbally  or  in  writing, 
to  be  nominated. 

a.  The  Nominating  Committee,  under  the 
direction  of  its  chairman,  shall  immediately 
arrange  for  a  secret  ballot  and  proceed  to  have 
prepared  printed  ballots  that  will  include,  in 
alphabetical  order,  the  name  of  the  Commit- 
tee's candidate  (s)  and  name  or  names  of  other 
qualified  nominees  clearly  designated  as  to  posi- 
tion for  which  each  is  a  candidate.  (See 
sample  ballot  appended  to  these  By-laws ) . 

b.  The  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee or  the  officer  presiding  at  the  second 
general  session  shall  instruct  the  membership 
as  to  where,  when  and  how  the  secret  ballot 
will  be  conducted. 

Section  4.  Following  the  second  general 
session,  between  the  hours  of  1:00  and  3:00 
p.m.  (or  such  other  hours  as  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  approve ) ,  a  room  previously 
designated  and  equipped  with  necessary  para- 
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phenalia  shall  be  declared  open  for  balloting, 
which  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
shall  supervise. 

a.  Registered  and  badged  members  shall 
cast  their  votes  during  the  designated  time  only. 
Members  who  are  blind  may  bring  a  friend  or 
ask  an  election  supervisor  to  assist  them  in 
preparing  and  casting  their  ballots. 

b.  Upon  closing  of  the  polls,  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee  shall  count  and  re-count  the 
ballots  and  announce  the  results  at  the  awards 
banquet  when  called  upon  by  the  presiding 
officer.  The  officer  candidate  in  each  case  re- 
ceiving a  plurality  of  votes  cast,  and  the  speci- 
fied number  of  Director  candidates  with  the 
highest  number  of  votes  cast,  shall  be  elected. 

c.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  in  balloting  for 
any  officer  or  director,  the  outgoing  President 
shall  cast  the  deciding  vote. 

d.  All  ballots  shall  be  retained  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee  in 
the  safe  of  the  convention  headquarters  until 
the  results  have  been  announced. 

Section  5.  The  terms  of  OflFicers  shall  be 
for  two  years,  except  that  the  President  shall 
not  be  elected  and  the  President-elect  shall  suc- 
ceed to  the  office  of  President  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  President's  two-year  term  of  office. 

Section  6.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
elected  for  terms  of  four  years,  on  a  rotating 
basis,  four  members  being  elected  at  each 
national  meeting;  provided,  however,  that  the 
four  members  of  the  Board  elected  at  the  1967 
convention  shall  serve  until  1971;  that  the  four 
members  of  the  Board  elected  at  the  1968  con- 
vention shall  serve — two  until  1971  and  two 
until  1973;  and  that  the  four  members  of  the 
Board  elected  at  the  1969  convention  shall 
serve  until  1973.  The  six  members  of  the 
Board  elected  thereafter  at  the  national  meeting 
shall  serve  terms  of  four  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  representatives  of  the  state  or 
local  chapter  members.  If  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  is  nominated  as  an  Officer, 
and  accepts  the  nomination,  he  must  resign 
from  the  Board  of  Direaors  before  the  elec- 
tion so  that  another  person  may  be  nominated 
for  the  Board  of  Directors  in  his  place. 


ARTICLE  VII 
Budgetary  and  Fiscal  Control 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  the  membership 
fees,  the  Association  may  accept  gifts  or  do- 
nations from  interested  individuals  or  organi- 
zations for  the  general  purpose  of  the  Asso- 
ciation or  for  specific  projects. 

Section  2.  All  income  shall  be  received  and 
receipted  for  by  the  Executive  Director.  All 
monies  shall  be  deposited  in  a  saving  account 
or  accounts  selected  by  the  Treasurer  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  All  funds  deposited 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Treasurer  in  a  manner 
to  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  3.  Regular  expenditures  of  the  As- 
sociation shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  a 
budget  prepared  by  the  Executive  Director, 
with  cooperation  of  the  Treasurer,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  as  provided  in  Articles  V 
and  VI  of  the  Constitution.  Withdrawals 
from  this  account  shall  be  made  on  a  quarterly 
or  shorter  basis  as  directed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  in  accordance  with  a  budget  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee;  all  with- 
drawals shall  be  signed  by  the  Executive  Di- 
rector and  countersigned  by  the  President  or 
Treasurer  of  the  Association  and  such  funds 
shall  then  be  deposited  in  a  checking  account 
or  accounts  and  shall  then  be  dispersed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  approved  budget  over  sig- 
nature of  the  Executive  Director.  By  oppro- 
priate  Board  action,  funds  may  also  be  with- 
drawn from  the  savings  account  for  purposes 
of  investment  or  purchase  of  equipment. 

Section  4.  Non-budgeted  expenditures  in 
excess  of  $250  must  have  the  approval  in  writ- 
ing of  the  Executive  Committee.  At  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  may  maintain  a  rotating  petty 
cash  account  not  to  exceed  $250. 

Section  5.  The  fiscal  year  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  membership  year,  January  1  to 
December  31. 

Section  6.  Regular  financial  statements 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  Executive  Director 
under   directives   from   the   Treasurer,   and   in 
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accordance  with  recognized  accounting  prin- 
ciples, for  submission  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  intervals  to  be  determined  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  but  at  least  quarterly. 
The  Treasurer  shall  make  a  full  financial  ac- 
counting to  the  membership  at  the  National 
Meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  7.  The  accounts  of  the  Association 
shall  be  audited  annually  by  a  recognized 
Certified  Public  Accountant  selected  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Section  8.  The  Treasurer  will  be  custodian 
of  all  monies  and  securities  of  the  Association, 
but  may  transfer,  sell  or  purchase  securities 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee or  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE  VIII 
Chapters 

Section  1.  Chapters  may  be  organized  and 
represented  on  the  Board  of  Directors  under 
the  following  policies,  with  the  proviso  that 
where  it  is  not  practical  for  a  chapter  to  be 
organized  within  a  state,  one  may  be  organized 
composed  of  either  two  or  more  states,  or  parts 
of  a  state,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Directors: 

a.  That  all  members  of  a  chapter  shall  be 
members  of  the  AAWB  in  good  standing. 

b.  That  a  chapter  shall  include:  a  minimum 
of  50  members  in  a  jurisdiction  with  a  popu- 
lation in  excess  of  2,000,000;  30  members  in 
a  jurisdiction  with  a  population  of  1,000,000 
to  2,000,000;  20  members  in  a  jurisdiction 
with  a  population  of  500,000  to  1,000,000; 
and  10  members  in  a  jurisdiction  with  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  500,000  (the  foregoing 
population  counts  to  be  based  on  the  most  re- 
cently approved  U.  S.  Census). 

c.  Upon  certification  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors that  a  chapter  is  appropriately  registered 
and  that  the  required  number  of  members  are 
current  in  dues  payment,  each  chapter  shall 
be  entitled  to  name  one  of  its  members  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  with  the  following  ex- 
ception: that  chapters  with  100  members  or 
more  shall  be  entitled  to  name  two  members 
to  the  Board  of  Directors. 


d.  That  the  Dominion  of  Canada  shall  be 
authorized  to  organize  a  chapter  on  the  same 
basis  as  a  state  with  more  than  2,000,000 
population. 

e.  That  each  chapter  shall  be  expected  to 
meet  at  least  once  per  year. 

f.  That  chapters  agree  to  aid  in  planning 
and  to  support  and  to  participate  in  regional 
meetings  sponsored  by  AAWB  in  their  area. 

g.  That  chapters  agree  to  collect  all  dues  for 
individual  members,  all  payments  for  in- 
stallments on  life  membership  and  all  dues 
from  organizations  within  their  jurisdiction 
which  may  wish  to  become  members  thereof. 
The  chapter  shall  retain  1/5  of  the  afore- 
mentioned dues  and  payments,  except  that,  in 
the  case  of  agency  memberships  (sponsor,  sus- 
taining, patron  and  benefactor  agencies ) ,  chap- 
ters shall  retain  only  1/5  of  the  minimum  dues 
for  a  sponsor  agency.  In  case  of  agency  mem- 
berships billed  by  and  paid  directly  to  the  Na- 
tional Headquarters,  the  chapter  within  whose 
jurisdiction  that  agency  is  located  shall  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  National  Headquarters  in  the 
amount  of  1/5  of  the  minimum  dues  for  a 
sponsor  agency.  Where  a  payment  of  indi- 
vidual dues,  payments  for  or  installments  on 
life  membership  have  been  made  to  the  Na- 
tional Headquarters  for  any  calendar  year,  and 
subsequently,  during  the  year  a  chapter  is 
organized,  the  payment  shall  be  considered  as 
a  payment  for  membership  in  the  chapter  and 
1/5  of  the  payment  shall  be  returned  to  the 
chapter.  All  such  payments  retained  by  or 
returned  to  the  chapter  shall  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  purposes  directly  related  to  the  strength- 
ening and  expansion  of  the  work  of  a  chapter 
and  for  the  advancement  of  the  mission  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 


ARTICLE  IX 

Parlimentary  Authority 

Section  1.  This  Association,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  its  Constitution  and 
By-laws,  shall  be  governed  in  all  its  meet- 
ings by  parliamentary  law  as  contained  in 
Roberts  Rules  of  Order,  Revised. 

Section  2.  Upon  opening  the  National 
Convention,  the  President  shall  announce  the 
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name  of  the  qualified  member  who  is  regis- 
tered for  the  convention  and  who  has  agreed 
to  serve  as  ParHamentarian. 

ARTICLE  X 

Quorum 

Section  1.  At  any  national  or  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  5  per  cent  of  the 
Regular  and  Life  members  present  and  in 
good  standing  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  At 
any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quor- 
um. 


ARTICLE  XI 

Amendments  to  the  By-Laws 

Section  1.  These  By-laws  may  be  amended 
at  any  regular  National  Business  Meeting  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  present  and 
voting,   provided : 

a.  That  the  amendment  has  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors;  or 

b.  That  the  amendment  has  been  proposed 
in  writing  and  signed  by  twenty-five  (25) 
members  in  good  standing. 


AAWB  OFFICIAL  BALLOT 


Place  an  X  on  short  line  follov^'ing  candidate  of  choice 


FOR  PRESIDENT-ELECT 

(Vote  for  One) 


(Names  in  alphabetical  order, 
including  Nominating  Com- 
mittee slate  name(s)    and 
other(s)    nominated  from 
floor) 


FOR  SECRETARY 

(Vote  for  One) 


FOR  TREASURER 

(Vote  for  One) 
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FOR  DIRECTOR 

(Vote  for  One) 


SPECIAL  CANDIDATES 

(e.g.,  to  fill  unex- 
pired terms  on 
Board  of  Directors) 


DONATING  SERVICE  CLUBS,  AND  SPORSORING 
SUSTAINING,  PATRON  AND  BENEFACTOR  AGENCIES 

1969 


Adult  Blind  Home  and  Association  for  the  Blind,  3289  Grove  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 
80211 

Alabama  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency,  2129  East  South  Boulevard,  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama  36608 

Albany  Association  of  the  Blind,  301  Washington  Avenue,  Albany,  New  York  12203 

Allen  County  League  for  the  Blind,  227  East  Washington  Boulevard,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana  46802 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  l6th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10011 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
40206 

Arizona  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,   Division  of  Rehabilitation   for  the 
Visually  Impaired,  1632  West  Adams,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85007 

Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  2811  Fair  Park  Boulevard,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
72204 

Arkansas  State  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind,  900  West  4th  Street,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas  72203 

The  Associated  Bhnd,  147  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10011 

Association  for  the  Blind  of  Rochester  and  Monroe  County,  439  Monroe  Avenue, 
Rochester,  New  York  14607 

Berks  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  2020  Hampden  Boulevard,  Reading,  Penn- 
sylvania 19604 

Blind   Industrial   Workers   Association    of   New    York   State,    1072    Bergen    Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11216 

Braille  Institute  of  America,  741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California 
90029 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  and  Children's  Aid  Society,  285   Schermerhorn 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11217 

California  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation,  1500  Fifth  Street,  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia 95814 

Camp  Hill  Lions  Club,  1714  Market  Street,  Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania  17011 
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Canadian   National  Institute   for   the   Blind,    1929   Bayview   Avenue,   Toronto    17, 
Ontario,  Canada 

Catholic  Center  for  the  Blind,  22  East  71st  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10021 

Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  191  Joralemon  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 

Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind  of  Chicago,  67  West  Division  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60610 

Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  923  South  Gratton  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California  90015 

Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10010 

Cattaraugus  County  Association  for  Aid  to  the  Blind,  ll6  North  Barry  Street,  Olean, 
New  York  14760 

Central  Alabama  Rehabilitation  Center,  2125   East  South  Boulevard,  Montgomery, 
Alabama  36X11 

Chalfont  Lions  Club,  Chalfont,  Pennsylvania  18914 

Christian  Record  Braille  Foundation,  4444  South  52nd  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  68516 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind,  2045  Gilbert  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  1909  East  101st  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44106 

Colorado  Department  of  Social  Services,  705  State  Services  Building,  Denver,  Colorado 
80203 

Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  2021  l4th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C  20009 

Community  Services  for  the  Blind,  208  Seneca  Street,  Seattle,  Washington  98101 

Computer  Systems  Institute,  300  Sixth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219 

Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Oak  Hill  School,  120  Holcomb  Street,  Hartford, 
Connecticut  06112 

Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  and  Services  for  the  Blind,  170  Ridge  Road, 
Wethersfield,  Connecticut  06109 

Dallas  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  4306  Capitol  Avenue,  Dallas,  Texas  75204 

Dallas  Services  for  Blind  Children,  3802  Cole  Avenue,  Dallas,  Texas  75204 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  305  West  8th  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
19801 

District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  1331  H  Street,  N.W„ 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Doylestown  Lions  Club,  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania  18901 

Duluth  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  16  West  First  Street,  Duluth,  Minnesota  55801 

Episcopal  Guild  for  the  Blind,  157  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 

Evansville  Association  for  the  Blind,  500-510  Second  Avenue,  Evansville,  Indiana 
47710 
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Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  108  West  Pensacola  Street,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32301 

Foundation  for  the  Junior  Blind,  5300  Angeles  Vista  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia 90043 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Akron,  Inc.,  36  South  College  Street,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Dayton,  Rehabilitation  and  Job  Training  Center,  201  West  5th 
Street,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402 

Guam  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Education,  P.  O.  Box 
3009,  Agana,  Guam  96910 

Guide  Dog  Foundation,  109-19  72nd  Avenue,  Forest  Hills,  New  York  11375 

Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind,  106  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017 

Houston-Harris  County  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  3530  West  Dallas,  P.  O.  Box  13435, 
Houston,  Texas  77019 

Illinois  Braille  &  Sight  Saving  School,  658  East  State  Street,  Jacksonville,  Illinois  62650 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 

Industries  for  the  Blind  of  New  York  State,  114  Old  Country  Road,  Mineola,  New 
York  11501 

Industries  for  the  Blind,  3320  West  Vliet  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  43208 

International  Association  of  Lions  Club,  209  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60601 

Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Fourth  &  Keosauqua,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309 

Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  1880  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York  10023 

Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind,  1844  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 

Kansas  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  State  Office  Building,  Topeka,  Kansas 
66612 

Kentucky  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  Services,  State  Office  Building,  High  Street,  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky  40601 

Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind,  221st  Street  and  Paulding  Avenue,  Bronx,  New  York 
10469 

Lehigh  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  614  North  13th  Street,  Allentown,  Penn- 
sylvania 18102 

Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  (New  Orleans),  123  State  Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
70118 

Lighthouse  for  the  Blind   (Seattle),  2501  South  Plum  Street,  Seattle,  Washington 
98144 

Lions  Club  of  Baltimore,  Stafford  Hotel,  Charles  Street  at  Madison,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land 21201 

Lions  Club  of  Chester,  Box  563-B,  Concord  Road,  Chester,  Pennsylvania  19013 
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Lions  Club  of  West  Philadelphia,  26  South  40th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
19104 

Lorain  County  Center  for  Sightless,  330  Third  Street,  Elyria,  Ohio  44035 

Maine  State  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  Augusta,  Maine  04330 

Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  2901  Strickland  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21223 

Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind,  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02116 

Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  39  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02116 

Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company,  20  West  17th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10011 

Mecklenburg  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  704  Louise  Avenue,  Charlotte,  North 

Carolina 

t 

Medical  Center  Drugs  and  Apothecary,  1824  9th  Avenue,  S.,  Birmingham,  Alabama 
35205 

Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind,  1401  Ash  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan  48208 

Michigan  State  Department  of  Social  Services,  Office  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  520 
Hollister  Building,  Lansing,  Michigan  48933 

Michigan  State  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  735  East  Michigan 
Avenue,  Lansing,  Michigan  48933 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind,  1936  Lyndale  Avenue,  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
55403 

Minnesota  State  Services  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Centennial 
Office  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 

Mississippi  Industries  for  the  Blind,  2501  North  West  Street,  P.  O.  Drawer  4417, 
Jackson,  Mississippi  39216 

Mississippi  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  4872,  Fondren  Station, 
Jackson,  Mississippi  39216 

Missouri  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Welfare,  State  Office  Building,  Jefferson 
City,  Missouri  65102 

Missouri  Rehabilitation  Institute,  3011  Baltimore,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind,  500  St.  Michael  Street,  Mobile,  Alabama  36602 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  3800  Second  Avenue,  N.,  Great  Falls,  Mon- 
tana 59401 

Morgan  Memorial,  95  Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Mount  Carmel  Guild,  99  Central  Avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey  07102 

National  Braille  Press,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  50  West  44th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10020 
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National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  79  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10016 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  825    10th  Avenue,  Nebraska  City, 
Nebraska  68410 

Nebraska  Services  for  the  Visually  Impaired,  8th  Floor,  State  Capitol  Building,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska  68509 

New  Hampshire  State  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  State  House  Annex,  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire  03301 

New  Haven  Area  Rehabilitation  Center,  20  Brookside  Center,  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut 06515 

New  Jersey  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Handicapped,  1700  Calhoun  Street,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey  08638 

New  Mexico  Services  for  the  Blind  Section,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services,  P.  O. 
Box  2348,  Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  111  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10022 

New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Handicapped,  15  Park  Row,  New  York,  New  York  10038 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  New  York  14020 

New  York  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  l66  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  New  York  10013 

North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  410  North  Boylan  Avenue,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina  27602 

North  Dakota  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  418  East  Rosser,  Bismarck, 
North  Dakota  58501 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  500  Stanford  Road,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 
58201 

Occupational  Services,  17  Redwood  Street,  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania  17201 

Occupational  Therapy  and  Rehabilitation  Center,  7005  de  Mainsonneuve  Boulevard, 
West,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 

Ohio  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  85  South  Washington  Avenue,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43215 

Oklahoma  State  Library,  Service  for  the  Blind,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73105 

Oregon  Commission  for  the  Blind,  535  Southeast  12th  Avenue,  Portland,  Oregon 
97214 

Overbrook  Lions  Club,  District  14A,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19101 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  2843  North  Front  Street,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania 17110 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Blair  Centre  Branch,  1912-14  Eighth  Avenue, 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania  16602 
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Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Juniata  Foundation  Branch,  658  Valley  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  53,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania  17044 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Lower  Susquehanna  Branch,  241  Chestnut 
Street,  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania  18701 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Mercer  County  Branch,  69  Oakland  Avenue, 
Sharon,  Pennsylvania  16 147 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  308  South  Craig  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15213 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Tri-County  Branch,  2336  North  Third  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17110 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Venango  County  Branch,  406  West  First 
Street,  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania  16301 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Wilkes-Barre  Branch,  35  East  Union  Street, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania  18701 

Pennsylvania  State  Bureau  for  the  Visually  and  Physically  Handicapped,  Office  of 
Family  Services,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  2675,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania  17120 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  175  North  Beacon,  Watertown,  Massachusetts  02172 

Personnel  Research  Center,  1604  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19103 

Phoenix  Center  for  the  Blind,  3100  East  Roosevelt  Street,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85008 

Pilot  Dogs,  Inc.,  625  West  Town  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43222 

Rehabilitation  Institute,  261  Mack  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan  48021 

Rhode  Island  Association  for  the  Blind,  1058  Broad  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
02905 

Rhode  Island  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind,  46  Aborn  Street,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island  02903 

Sacramento  Society  for  the  Blind,  2750  24th  Street,  Sacramento,  California  95818 

San  Antonio  Association  for  the  Blind,  2305  Roosevelt  Avenue,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
78210 

San  Antonio  Goodwill  Industries,  3822  Pleasanton  Road,  P.  O.  Box  21340,  San 
Antonio,  Texas  78221 

Science  for  the  Blind,  Haverford,  Pennsylvania  19041 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Box  375,  Morristown,  New  Jersey  07960 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  20203 

South  Dakota  Service  to  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped,  222  East  Capitol,  Pierre, 
South  Dakota  57501 

Southwest  Philadelphia  Lions  Club,  2030  South  67th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
19142 
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St.  John's  Episcopal  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Blind,  452  Herkimer  Street,  Brooklyn, 
New  York  10068 

St.  Paul  Society  for  the  Blind,  208  West  6th  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55102 

Taneytown  Lions  Club,  Box  510,  Taneytown,  Maryland  21787 

Temple  Emanu-El  Sisterhood,  2703  Lanark  Road,  Birmingham,  Alabama  35233 

Tennessee  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Blind  Services  Section,  303  State 
Office  Building,  Nashville,  Tennessee  37219 

Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  317  Sam  Houston  Building,  201  East  14th 
Street,  Austin,  Texas  78701 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind,  1819  Canton  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio  43624 

Travis  Association  for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  3297,  2831  Manchaca  Road,  Austin, 
Texas  78704 

Utah  State  Library,  Division  of  Special  Services,  Division  for  the  Blind,  1488  South 
State  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84101 

Variety  Club  Blind  Babies  Foundation,  90  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia 94102 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia  23221 

Vision  Center,  1393  North  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43201 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Center  of  Allegheny,  908  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania 15222 

Washington  Host  Lions  Club,  5101  Sargent  Road,  N.  E.,  Apt.  204,  Washington,  D.C. 
20017 

Washington  Society  for  the  Blind,  1913  Eye  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

West  Virginia  Department  of  Welfare,  Division  of  Medical  Care,  Charleston,  West 
Virginia  25301 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind  Children,  Bayard  at  Bellefield  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania  15213 

Wisconsin  Services  to  the  Blind,  137  East  Wilson  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin  53703 

The  Working  Blind,  36th  and  Lancaster  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19104 

Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind,  154  East  23rd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10010 

Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind  and  Disabled,  2246  Glen  wood  Avenue,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio  44511 
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Key  to  Classification 

1.  Administrators  and  Executives  of  Public  vol- 
untary agencies  serving  blind  persons  at 
national,  State,  and  local  levels,  and  Board 
Members  of  governing  bodies. 

2.  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Services. 

3.  Rehabilitation  Teachers  and  Social  Case  Serv- 
ices. 

4.  Educational  Services. 

5.  Literary  and  Library  Services. 

6.  Group  Services  —  Recreation,  day  centers, 
residences. 

7.  Music  and  Piano  Technology. 

8.  General  Interest. 

9.  Orientation  and  Mobility. 

10.  Business  Enterprises. 

Explanation  of  Symbols 

*Life  Member, 
flnstallment  Life  Member. 
IStudent  Associate  Member. 

ALABAMA   (56) 

ASTON,  Henry  W.   (2) 

621  S.  18th  St.,  Birmingham  35233. 

BISHOP,  Ralph   (2) 

P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega  35160. 

tBLANKENSHIP,  John   (8) 

P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Taladega  36160. 
BLUMENTHAL,  Mrs.  Patty  S.  (2) 

2703  Lanark  Rd.,  Birmingham  35223. 
BOULER,  Roy   (2) 

Voc.  Rehab.  Serv.,  621  S.  18th  St.,  Birmingham 

35233. 
BROOKS,  Alfred  Detroy  (2) 

226  Bibb  St.,  Tuskegee  institute  36088. 
BYRD,  Demosey   (2) 

606  E.  Doffee  St.,  Talladega  35160. 
CARROLL,  Walter  T.   (2) 

621  S.  18th  St.,  Birmingham  35233. 
CARRUTH,  John  P.,  Sr. 

442-A  Cherry  Hills  Homes,  Florence  35630. 

CULBERSON,  W.  A.   (8) 

1870  Pleasant  Ave.,  Mobile  36617. 
DAVIS,  John  M. 

P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega  35160. 
DeLONG,  Charles  J.   (3) 

571  E.  Moye  Dr.,  Montgomery  36109. 

PIKE,     Jim   (2) 

621  S.  18th  St.,  Birmingham  35233. 

FIORE,  Joe   (2) 

Med.    Center    Apothecary,    1825    9th    Ave.,    S., 

Birmingham  35205. 
FLOWERS,  Carlice  E. 

S.  E.  Ala.  Rehab.  Ctr.,  P.  O.  Box  338,  Dothan 

36301. 


GIBBONS,  Jim  (8) 

1107  6th  Ave.,  E.,  Tuscaloosa  35402. 
GLENN,  Miles  A.   (9) 

P.  O.  Box  705,  Tuskegee  36083. 
GREENE,  Louise  B.   (3) 

128  Jackson  St.,  Talladega  35160. 
I-GREGORY,  Roy  G.  (2) 

Rt.  3,  Box  979,  Birmingham  35214. 
HARRIS,  James  O.   (8) 

P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega  35160. 
HEARN,  W.  C.  (1) 

Forest  Hill  Circle,  Talladega  35160. 
HILL,  Mrs.  Exie  B.   (3) 

402  Elm  St.,  Talladega  35160. 
HIMES,  Mrs.  Clessia  (8) 

3513  Spann  St.,  N.W.,  Huntsville  35810. 
HOBBS,  Jimmy  Joe 

3900  Alabama  Ave.,  Holt  35401. 
HUDSON,  George  M.   (1) 

2129  E.  South  Blvd.,  Montgomery  36111. 
HURT,  George  L.   (2) 

Asst.    Supv.,    St.    Voc.    Rehab.    Agcy..    2129   E. 

South  Blvd.,  Montgomery  36608. 
HUTCHINSON,  Aaron   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  698,  Dothan  36301. 
HYDE,  Edward  T.,  Jr.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  1686,  Decatur  35601. 
IVEY,  Travis  W.   (4) 

Rt.  1,  Box  245-B,  Talladega  35160. 
JACOBS,  Homer  L.   (2) 

2129  E.  South  Blvd.,  Montgomery  36111. 
JOHNS,  J.  C.   (2) 

Ala.    Inst,    f/t   Deaf   and   Blind,   2127   E.    South 

Blvd.,  Montgomery  36111. 
JOHNSON,  John  Larry   (2) 

Rt.  2,  Box  157,  Millbrook  36054. 
LAFFIETTE,  Mr.  Clausell 

307  Simington  Dr.,  Mobile  36603. 
LOCKLIN,  John  M.   (8) 

P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega  35160. 
MADDOX,  Robert  W. 

1214  S.  12th  St.,  Gadsden  35901. 
McANNALLY,  Jerry  K.   (2) 

Rt.  3,  Meadow  Lawn,  Gardendale  35071. 
McCLAIN,  Vera  J.   (3) 

Home    Teacher,     St.     Voc.     Rehab.    Agcy.,     709 

Morris  Blvd.,  Birmingham  35209. 
McKAY,  Louise  P.   (2) 

3171  Baronne  St.,  Mobile  36606. 
McKINNON,  Marguerite   (2) 

2127  E.  South  Blvd.,  Montgomery  36111. 
MILLER,  Ray   (2) 

Dept.  of  Adult  Blind  &  Deaf,  P.  O.  Drawer  17, 

Talladega  35160. 
MORRIS,  Claude   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  1686,  Decatur  35602. 
OWENS,  Clinton  (1) 

P.  O.  Box  6125,  University  35486. 

PARSONS,  John  B.  (2) 

St.    Supv.,    Voc.    Rehab.    Serv.,    2129   E.    South 
Blvd.,  Montgomery  36111. 
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PENDLETON,  Earl 

18  McPhillips  Ave.,  Mobile  36604. 
PORTER,  W.  T.   (2) 

1870  Pleasant  Ave.,  Mobile  36617. 
PRATER,  I.  R.   (2) 

P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega  35160. 
PRICE,  James  A.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  1201,  Tuscaloosa  35401. 
REESE,  Mrs.  Richard  H. 

6  Woodhill  Rd.,  Birmingham  35213. 
SPILLER,  Carl  A.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  335,  Hamilton  35570. 
*TATUM,  Braxton  C.   (2) 

413  2nd  St.,  Talladega  35160. 
TATUM,  Mrs.  Braxton  C.   (2) 

413  2nd  St.,  Talladega  35160. 
TILL,  Ray  Eugene 

513  Malory  Ave.,  Talladega  35160. 
VINES,  Mrs.  Clifford  C.   (2) 

Ala.   Dept.  of  Educ,  Voc.   Rehab.   Serv.,  621   S. 

18th  St.,  Birmingham  35233. 
WOOTEN,  Calvin   (8) 

820  Gadsden  Rd.,  Anniston  36201. 
WOOTEN,  Mrs.  Calvin   (8) 

820  Gadsden  Rd.,  Anniston  36201. 
YOKLEY.  Elva  Riggins 

808  Thomas  Ave.,  Guntersville  35976. 

ARIZONA   (34) 

ARMIJO,  David   (3) 

112  N.  Central  Ave.,  Phoenix  85004. 
BACON,  Oliver  Carl   (2) 

2705  W.  Pierson,  Phoenix  85017. 
BALDRIDGE,  Elaine   (2) 

6638  N.  33rd  Ave.,  Phoenix  85017. 
BLEEKER,  Richard  W.   (1) 

1535  W.  Hazelwood,  Phoenix  85015. 
BLOOD,  Lillian  C.   (1) 

1517  W.  Lamar  St.,  Phoenix  85015. 
BLUHM,  Margaret  L.   (1) 

206  S.  Hinton  Ave.,  Scottsdale  85251. 
COORD,  Manuel  Cajero 

Research     &     Development,     DRVI,     1624     W. 

Adams,  Phoenix  85007. 
CARLOCK,  James  R.   (8) 

3302  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Phoenix  85008. 
CLEGG,  Helen   (6) 

247  E.  Speedway,  Tucson  85705. 
CLIFFORD.  Martha  B. 

P.  O.  Box  306,  Scottsdale  85252. 
CULLIN,  D.  A.   (4) 

1625  N.  Santa  Rosa  Ave.,  Tucson  85716. 
DRISH,  Edgar  J.   (2) 

85C2  E.  Highland  Ave.,  Scottsdale  85251. 
DURAN,  Dan  I.   (9) 

760  N.  30th  St.,  Apt.  113,  Phoenix  85008. 
DUSTMAN,  Heather   (4) 

1445  E.  Diamond,  Phoenix  85006. 
ELSASSER,  Mrs.  Augusta   (6) 

3100  Roosevelt  St.,  Phoenix  85008. 
EVANS,  Mrs.  Walter  H.   (4) 

4311  E.  Holmes,  Tucson  85711. 
HULL,  Jess  S.,  M.D.   (1) 

2040  W.  Bethany  Home  Rd.,  Phoenix  85015. 
JOHNSON,  Elizabeth  L.   (6) 

3100  E.  Roosevelt  St.,  Phoenix  85008. 
JONES,  James  R.  (2) 

1830  W.  Heatherbrae,  Phoenix  85105. 
KELLS,  Frank  H.   (1) 

Ex.    Dir.,    Phoenix    Center    f/t    Blind,    3100    E. 

Roosevelt  St.,  Phoenix  85007. 
KITTRICK.  James  (6) 

15  S.  20th  Ave.,  Phoenix  85009. 
MAXFIELD.  Kathryn  E.,  Ph.D.  (2) 

Desert  Crest,   2101  E.   Maryland  Ave.,   Phoenix 

85016. 


MAYFIELD,  Maurice  (2) 

Ariz.    Dept.    of    Pub.    Welfare,    DRVI,    1624    W. 

Adams  St.,  Phoenix  85007. 
MAYO,  George  A.   (2) 

836  E.  6th  St.,  Tucson  85719. 
MEYER,  Anita  W. 

7038  N.  57th  Dr.,  Glendale  85301. 
MUNGARAY,  Ramon   (3) 

1214  W.  Niagara,  Tucson  85705. 
PLATTS.  E.  M.   (1) 

7633  E.  Meadowbrook  Ave.,  Scottsdale  85241. 
ROBINSON,  Mrs.  Louise  H.   (5) 

2214  N.  48th  Dr.,  Phoenix  85035. 
SCHRAMM,  Maxine   (8) 

531  E.  Willetta  St.,  Phoenix  85004. 
*STONE,  Harlene   (3) 

2938  W.  Washington,  Phoenix  85009. 
TAYLOR,  Mrs.  Gladys  A.   (1) 

3100  E.  Roosevelt  St.,  Phoenix  85008. 
VANLANDINGHAM,  John   (8) 

3526  W.  Pasadena,  Phoenix  85019. 
WINCHESTER,  J.  F.   (1) 

802  W.  Avalon  Dr.,  Phoenix  85013. 
ZOZAYA,  Julia   (8) 

418  W.  La  Mirada  Dr.,  Phoenix  85041. 


ARKANSAS   (55) 

AUTRY,  L.  H.,  Jr.   (1) 

900  W.  4th  St.,  Little  Rock  72201. 
BARNES,  Jack   (1) 

2211  Helena  St.,  El  Dorado  71730. 
BARTHOLMEW,  Johnette 

3015  S.  Tyler,  Little  Rock  72204. 
BELL,  Bailey  P.   (2) 

900  W.  4th  St.,  Little  Rock  72201. 
BLEIDT,  Mrs.  L.  G. 

Park  View  Towers,  Apt.  201,  Little  Rock  72203. 
BOOZIER,  Maurice   (2) 

1723  Summit  St.,  Little  Rock  72202. 
BRYANT,  Bob   (9) 

8  Box  Boro  Circle,  Little  Rock  72209. 
BURKE,  Oliver  H.   (9) 

2313  S.  Valentine,  Little  Rock  72204. 
CAYLOR,  James  B.   (2) 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock  72204. 
CLAPP,  John 

Peripatologist,     2811     Fair     Park    Blvd.,    Little 

Rock  72204. 
CLEMENTS,  G.  Lyie   (2) 

826  Cobb  St.,  Jonesboro  72401. 
CORDELL,  Jim   (9) 

5306  Dickens  Lane,  Little  Rock  72204. 
DIESEL,  Mrs.  Elise  B. 

Recreation    Specialist,    2811    Fair    Park    Blvd., 

Little  Rock  72204. 
DOCKERY,  Milton 

3618  Wilma,  Ft.  Smith  72401. 
EDWARDS,  James  M.   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  15,  Forrest  City  72335. 
ELDER,  Mrs.  Billie  (3) 

5317  W.  29th,  Little  Rock  72204. 
FRIEDRICH,  Mrs.  Zada   (2) 

301  E.  18th  St.,  N.  Little  Rock  72114. 
FUNK,  Mrs.  Ethel  Lee 

1524  College,  Little  Rock  72202. 
GREENWOOD,  M.  Reed   (2) 

2606  Quebec  Dr.,  Little  Rock  72204. 
GREGORY,  Mrs.  Jeannine 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock  72204. 
GUIDRY,  Tilden  N.   (9) 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock  72204. 
HAMBY,  Wanda 

171  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Jacksonville  72076. 
HAYMES,  Billie  (2) 

2015  Magnolia,  N.  Little  Rock  72114. 
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HAYNES,  Elmo  M.   (2) 

2018  Lewis,  Little  Rock  72204. 
HOLLOWAY,  Sybil  H. 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock  72204. 
JACKSON,  Roy  E.  (2) 

Vending     Stand    Mgr.,     Ark.     Rehab.     Svs.    f/t 

Blind,  900  W.  4th  St.,  Little  Rock  72201. 
JOHNSON,  Rudolph 

106  S.  State,  Little  Rock  72201. 
JOHNSON,  Travis 

3421%  W.  12th  St.,  Little  Rock  72204. 

KNOCH,  Elmo  A.,  Jr.   (2) 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock  72204. 
KOHLER,  Mrs.  Landon  L.   (8) 

819  N.  Arthur,  Little  Rock  72205. 
KOLB,  Dr.  W.  Payton   (2) 

602    Baptist    Medical    Arts    Bldg.,    Little    Rock 

72202. 
*KUMPE,  Roy  (1) 

Mg.  Dir.,  Ark.  Enterprises  f/t  Blind,  2811  Fair 

Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock  72204. 
LAMPKIN,  Lila   (1) 

Adm.    Asst.,    Ark.    Enterprises    f.t    Blind,    2811 

Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock  72204. 
LUDDEN,  Rev.  Richard  T.   (3) 

1416  Hendrix  Ave.,  Little  Rock  72204. 
McCaffrey,  Mrs.  Robertine   (2) 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock  72204. 

MOIX,  Leo 

249  W.  Grand,  Hot  Springs  71901. 

MURPHY,  J.  O.   (2) 

Ark.    Enterprises    f/t    Blind,    2811    Fair    Park 

Blvd.,  Little  Rock  72204. 
NICHOLS,  Jerry  D.   (2) 

3816  Mellene,  Little  Rock  72118. 
PHIFER,  Tom   (2) 

305  National  Bldg.,  Pine  Bluff  71601. 
PHILLIPS,  Mrs.  Robert 

220  Clared  Ave.,  Malvern  72104. 
POUNDER,  Peggy  (2) 

8808  Byi-on  St.,  Little  Rock  72205. 
PURCELL,  Junot  W.    (2) 

701  N.  James  St.,  Jacksonville  72076. 

REAVES,  Mattie  Dee   (3) 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock  72204. 

REGISTER,  Joe   (2) 

106  S.  State,  Little  Rock  72201. 
STROUD,  Marshall   (3) 

Dept.  of  Educ,  826  Cobb  St.,  Jonesboro  72401. 

TOMLIN,  Billy  J.   (2) 

Alpine  Courts,  Apt.  11,  Little  Rock  72205. 

TULLOS,  Tim   (3) 

2003  Ripley  St.,  El  Dorado  71730. 

TURNER,  Otto   (2) 

2323  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock  72204. 

VINES,  Harry 

200  Broken  Arrow  Dr.,  N.  Little  Rock  72118. 

WALKER,  Mrs.  Rita  G.   (4) 

1710  Kavanaugh,  Little  Rock  72205. 
WARD,  Dr.  Allan   (8) 

309  Arthur  Dr.,  Little  Rock  72204. 
WARD,  Mrs.  Helena   (8) 

309  Arthur  Dr.,  Little  Rock  72205. 
WILKES,  Sam   (2) 

900  W.  4th  St.,  Little  Rock  72201. 
WOOLLY,  J.  M.   (4) 

Box  668,  Little  Rock  72203. 

YOUNG,  James  T. 

7404  Skylark,  Little  Rock  72204. 


CALIFORNIA   (112) 

ABEL,  Georgie  Lee  (4) 

350  Arballo  Dr.,  San  Francisco  94132. 
ACHTERBERG,  Robert  R.   (3) 

4170  W.  Avenue  40,  Los  Angeles  90065. 


ANGUS,  Matthew  S.   (9) 

1242  Henderson  Ave.,  Sunnyvale  94085. 

BAILEY,  Leo  E.   (9) 

1202  Remington  Dr.,  Sunnyvale  94087. 

BAKER,  Sally   (9) 

11728   Wilshire   Blvd.,   Apt.   B-812,   Los  Angeles 

90025. 
BERGHERM,  Howard  F.   (1) 

5063  Collis  Ave.,  South  Pasadena  91030. 
BEYER,  Arthur  (9) 

64  Fairlawn  Ave.,  Daly  City  94015. 
*BINDT,  Mrs.  Juliet  (3) 

2709  Derby  St.,  Berkeley  94705. 
tBOND,  Marvin  E.    (9) 

10  N.  Marguerita,  Apt.  B,  Alhambra  91801. 

BOWER,  Mrs.  Vincie  (9) 

4626  Arden  Way,  El  Monte  91731. 
BRANDT,  Edwin   (8) 

741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  90029. 
BRENNAN,  Ellen  M.   (3) 

3571  Eye  St.,  Apt.  2,  Sacramento  95816. 
BROOKS,  Maurice   (9) 

23025  Cohassett,  Canoga  Park  91304. 
BRYAN,  Robert  D.   (2) 

1487  E.  Roe  Rd.,  Paradise  95969. 
CARMACK,  Ted  R.   (1) 

1677  Sargent  Court,  Los  Angeles  90026. 
CHANKIN,  Mrs.  Elaine  (3) 

1335    N.    Detroit    Ave.,    Apt.    Ill,    Los    Angeles 

90046. 
CLARK,  T.  R.   (9) 

Instr.,     Orient.     &     Mobility    Trng.,     Calif.    St. 

College    at    L.    A.,    5151    St.    College    Dr.,    Los 

Angeles  90032. 
COKER,  Miss  Jackie  G.   (3) 

Calif.    St.    Dept.    of    Rehab.,    P.    O.    Box    20222, 

Sacramento  95820. 
COOK,  Harry  S.   (9) 

412  S.  Ramona  Ave.,  Monterey  Park  91754. 
COOPER,  Donald  C.   (9) 

2401  Hitchcock  Dr.,  Alhambra  91803. 
COWART,  Gail  M.   (2) 

939  Elden  Ave.,  Apt.  8,  Los  Angeles  90005. 
COY,  Mrs.  Rose  D.   (8) 

6839  Woodman,  Van  Nuys  91405. 
CRATTY,  Bryant  T.   (9) 

Dir.,    Perceptual    Motor    Learning    Lab.,    Univ. 

of  California,  Los  Angeles  90024. 
CRAWFORD,  Lou  Ann   (9) 

212  Alta  Vista  Way,  Daly  City  94014. 
CURRAN,  Julie  E.   (1) 

2525  S.  McKinley  St.,  Apt.  34,  Stockton  95206. 

DARLING,  Nancy  C.   (9) 

Blind  Sec,  V.  A.  Hospital,  Palo  Alto  94034. 
DASTELL,  R.  H.   (8) 

Box  125,  Pico  Rivera  90660. 
DAUTERMAN,  William  L.   (2) 

2344  Thompson  Court,  Mountain  View  94041. 

DEMING,  Harold  B.   (8) 

1473-A  Cedar  Ave.,  Long  Beach  90813. 

DEUTSCH,  Dorothea  J.   (2) 

2124  Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  90057. 

DREZNES,  Jacqueline  C.   (9) 
782  Coleman,  Menlo  Park  94025. 

tEISENBERG,  Robert  A.   (9) 

23035  Schoolcraft,  Canoga  Park  91304. 

JESTERSOHN,  Harriet  (9) 

728  N.  Ogden  Dr.,  Los  Angeles  90046. 

EVANS,  Thomas  E. 

Co.    Supt.    of    Schools,    3    County    Center    Dr., 
Greville  95965. 

FRIEDMAN,  Robert  M.   (9) 

8465  Oakwood  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  90048. 

FRITCHIE,  Lillian  (9) 

119  N.  Wilton  PL,  Los  Angeles  90004. 
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GAGNON,  Rene  A.   (9) 

4512  Upland  St.,  La  Mesa  92041. 
GRANT,  Charles  E.   (2) 

923  12th  St.,  Room  301,  Sacramento  95814. 
JGRITTON,  Judith   (9) 

565  Hillcrest  Way,  Redwood  City  94062. 
HALL,  Robert  S.   (9) 

741  N.  Vermont,  Los  Angeles  90029. 
HAMILTON,  Mrs.  Pierpont  M.   (9) 

P.  O.  Box  1200,  San  Rafael  93103. 
HAMMOND,  Tom   (2) 

107  S.  Broadway,  Rm.  7109,  Los  Angeles  90012. 
HASSELBECK,  Irene  (3) 

3480  Harding  St.,  Long  Beach  90805. 
HAYMAN,  Arley  A.,  Ill   (9) 

Guide    Dogs    f/t    Blind,    Box    1200,    San    Rafael 

94902. 
HAZEKAMP,  John,  Jr.   (9) 

One  Rue  D'Orleans,  Apt.  386,  San  Diego  92110. 
HEARN,  C.  Sargent   (1) 

Palo    Alto    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    431    Addison,    Palo 

Alto  94301. 
HELMER,  Carolyn  K.   (1) 

1335    N.    Fairfax    Ave.,    Apt.    3,    Los    Angeles 

90046. 
HELMS,  G.  Warren   (4) 

365  W.  Doran  St.,  Glendale  91203. 
HILTON,  Mary  (2) 

337  N.  Alfred  St.,  Los  Angeles  90048. 
HOUK,  Mrs.  Alberta   (3) 

1560  Jackson  St.,  Apt.  2,  Oakland  94612. 
HUBBARD,  Constance   (2) 

4502  La  Granada,  La  Granada  91011. 
JACKSON,  Barbara   (2) 

2124  Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  90057. 
JOHNSON,  Gil   (2) 

5316  Trask  St.,  Oakland  94601. 
JOHNZE,  Benjamin  B.   (2) 

4520  Upland  St.,  La  Mesa  92041. 
tKAPLAN.  Norman  (1) 

Fdn.     f/t    Junior     Blind,     5300     Angeles     Vista 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  90043. 
KEITH,  David   (9) 

Guide    Dogs    f/t    Blind,    Box    1200,    San    Rafael 
94902. 
KIRBEY,  Russell  W.   (1) 

741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  90029. 

KLAUS,  Dorothy  Ann   (3) 

Calif.    St.    Dept.    of    Rehab.,    P.    O.    Box    20222, 

Sacramento  95820. 
tKOVARSKY,  Howard  (9) 

1006  Doreen  PL,  Venice  90291. 
KRIER,  Rebecca   (9) 

2405  Fulton  St.,  Berkeley  94704. 
LA  BARRE,  Jeffrey  A.   (4) 

840  66th  Ave.,  N.,  Los  Angeles  90031. 
LARSEN,  Benny  O.   (9) 

Guide    Dogs    f/t    Blind,    Box    1200,    San    Rafael 

94902. 
L  ASM  AN,  Albert  E.   (4) 

9301  Woodley,  Sepulveda  91343. 
tLAWRENCE,  Charles  E.   (9) 

11614  S.  Budlong,  Los  Angeles  90044. 
LEE,  William  A.   (1) 

3310  Crestford  Dr.,  Altadena  91001. 

LINK,  Peter  (2) 

14070  Jouett,  Arleta  91332. 

LOWENFELD,  Dr.  Berthold  (4) 
2928  Avalon  Ave.,  Berkeley  94705. 

MACKEY,  Howard  E.   (2) 

770  Cork  St.,  San  Fernando  91342. 

MADDEN.  Donald  L.   (9") 

Guide   Dogs   f/t   Blind.   Box    1200,    San    Rafael 

94902. 
MANINNO,  Anthony  G.   (1) 

5037  Rosewood  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  90004. 


MARCHI,  Lorraine  H. 

3201  Balboa  St.,  San  Francisco  94121. 
MARINACCIO,  Arthur  (2) 

5431  Denny  Ave.,  Box  18,  N.  Hollywood  91603. 

MASSEY,  William 

230  E.  4th  St.,  Long  Beach  90801. 
JMcDONALD,  Fletcher  J.   (9) 

1058  W.  McKinley  Ave.,  Sunnyvale  94086. 
McKEE,  Donald  Earl   (9) 

1453  Daveric  Dr.,  Pasadena  91107. 

MESKIN,  Isa-Kae   (4) 

10281/2  Laguna  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  90026. 

MENDELSON,  David  R.   (1) 

21  Starlit  Circle,  Sacramento  95831. 
MILLEN,  John  E.   (2) 

19142  Hart  St.,  Reseda  91335. 
MILLER,  Marilyn  A.   (9) 

c/o    Orientation    Center    f/t    Blind,    400    Adams 

St,.  Albany  94706. 
MISBACH,  Dorothy  L.   (4) 

4608  Que  St.,  Sacramento  05819. 
MOXOM,  James  E.   (3) 

530  S.  Sparks  St.,  Burbank  91506. 
NELSON,  Marcella  K.   (3) 

4049  Pepper  Tree  Lane,  San  Jose  95127. 
fNESLER,  Robert  A. 

2040  Jefferson  St.,  San  Francisco  94123 

OEN,  Olga   (3) 

217  W.  Lemon  Ave.,  Apt.  1,  Monrovia  91016. 

PAGE,  Mrs.  Gerald  W. 

4339  Marito  Ave.,  N.  Hollywood  91602. 

RILEY,  James  C.   (2) 

1248  Redlands  Dr.,  Concord  94521. 
RINNE,  Clarence  E.   (1) 

2450  El  Camino  Real,  Palo  Alto  94306. 
ROBERTS,  Mrs.  Lola   (3) 

218  S.  Kenmore,  Apt.  7,  Los  Angeles  90004. 

ROSEN,  Lynn   (9)  ,         , 

3640    Sepulveda    Blvd.,    Apt.    214,    Los    Angeles 
90034. 

ROSS,  Dr.  Jules  R.   (1) 

Fdn.     f/t    Junior     Blind,     5300     Angeles    Vista 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  90043. 
RUBIN,  Mrs.  Barbara  Blatt  (4) 
4634  Safford  St.,  Fresno  93705. 
RUGGIERI,  Ralph  L.   (1) 

3834  Opal  St.,  Oakland  94609. 
*RUIZ,  John  C.   (2) 

11818  Deana,  Elmonte  91732. 
tRYAN,  Francis  D.   (9)  ,       .  „ 

12017  Albers  St.,  Apt.  16,  N.  Hollywood  91607. 

RYAN,  Thomas  C.  (1) 

Sacramento     Soc.     f/t     Blind,     5405     Fernwood 
Way,  Sacramento  95841. 

SAL  A  WAY,  Ralph   (1) 

230  Montreal  St.,  Plaza  Del  Ray  90291. 

SANCHEZ,  Angelita   (3) 

V.A.  Hospital,  Building  109,  S.,  Woman's  Resi- 
dence, Palo  Alto  94304. 

SCHIRMER,  Dennis  W.   (9) 

1160   Manhattan   Beach   Blvd.,   Apt.   6,   Manhat- 
tan Beach  90266. 

SCHUER,  Paul  L.   (2) 

559  39th  Ave.,  San  Francisco  94121. 

SCHULZ,  Paul  J.,  M.A.   (2) 

14141  Margae  St.,  Van  Nuys  91401. 

SCHWARTZ,  Judith  G.   (9) 

1003  N.  Rexford  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills  90210. 

SMALLEY,  Charles  F.   (3) 

1236  N.  Griffith  Park  Dr.,  Burbank  91502. 

SMITH,  Mrs.  Velma  G.   (4) 

1242  N.  Edgemont  St.,  Los  Angeles  90029. 

SORRELS,  Edwin  Lee  (1) 

36  Longview  Dr.,  Daly  City  94015. 

tTAKEGUCHI,  Ray  U.  (9) 

5052  Cadiz  Circle,  La  Palma  90620. 
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TAYLOR,  Miss  Toni   (1) 

Amer.  Inst,  f/t  Blind  &  Visually  Handicapped, 

130  E.  Olive,  Burbank  91502. 
THIESEN,  Frances   (3) 

990  W.  Glenoaks  Blvd.,  Glendale  91202. 
WATERS,  Beatrice  E.   (3) 

107     S.     Broadway,     Room     7111,     Los    Angeles 

90012. 
WECHSLER,  Sheldon,  O.D.  (1) 

703  Welch  Rd.,  Palo  Alto  94304. 
WILCOX,  Dr.  Everett  (4) 

2927  Derby  St.,  Berkeley  94705. 
WOLF,  Benjamin   (8) 

821  Market  St.,  Rm.  939,  San  Francisco  94103. 
WURZBURGER,  Berdell  H.   (9) 

3960  Cottonwood  Dr.,  Concord  94520. 


COLORADO   (21) 

ASHER,  Duane  V.   (10) 

1335  S.  Ogden,  Denver  80210. 
BENDER,  Delano  L.,  Ph.D.   (2) 

1222  S.  Alcott  St.,  Denver  80219. 
BESSER,  Julia  Lynn   (3) 

100  W.  7th  Ave.,  Denver  80204. 
BOXER,  Stanley  N.   (2) 

1551  S.  Leyden  St.,  Denver  80222. 
BOYD,  Therese  (3) 

897  S.  Grape  St.,  Denver  80222. 
*BRINGLE,  A.  A.   (1) 

2449  5th  St.,  Boulder  80302. 
CARNEY,  Bob   (2) 

100  W.  7th  Ave.,  Denver  80204. 
CHASE,  Ralph   (3) 

2022  Ridgewood,  Pueblo  81004. 
CREUTZ,  Eleta  C.   (3) 

3140  S.  Clay,  Englewood  80110. 
FLEMING,  Eugene   (3) 

328  Gunnison  Ave.,  Grand  Junction  81501. 
HOWARD,  John  J.   (10) 

3013  Blackhawk,  Aurora  80010. 
HUBMAN,  Mrs.  Helen  R.   (5) 

2060  Albion  St.,  Denver  80207. 
McCOY,  James  E.   (2) 

1627  S.  Yarrow  Court,  Lakewood  80226. 
MIESEL,  Carole  (4) 

701  Pearl  St.,  Apt.  307,  Denver  80203. 
MOORE,  Bryant   (2) 

1127  S.  Harrison  St.,  Denver  80210. 
RITTER,  Charles  G.   (2) 

1400  S.  Fillmore,  Denver  80210. 
TOWSTIK,  Frederick   (2) 

3260  W.  14th  Ave.,  Apt.  245,  Denver  80204. 
TYNAR,  Claude  (1) 

1150  Delaware  St.,  Denver  80204. 
TYNAR,  Dorothy  E.   (3) 

1290  Glencoe  St.,  Denver  80220. 
VIGIL,  Lew  E.   (4) 

3023  W.  Avondale  Dr.,  Denver  80204. 
WILMORE,  Donald  E.   (2) 

Rt.  2,  Box  16A,  Sedalia  80135. 

CONNECTICUT   (26) 

AVELALLEMANT,  F.  W.   (2) 

25  Cider  Mill  Rd.,  Glastonbury  06033. 
BIAS,  Geraldine   (4) 

495  Laurel  Hill  Rd.,  Apt.  48,  Norwich  06360. 
CAMPBELL,  Lawrence  F.   (9) 

64  Garden  St.,  Apt.  B-1,  Hartford  06105. 
CARNEY,  James  R.    (4) 

25  Paramount  Ave.,  Hamden  06517. 
CHARNES,  Edith  F.   (3) 

51  Hobson  Ave.,  Hamden  06514. 
COCHRAN,  Marie  R.   (3) 

22  Dodgingtown  Rd.,  Newtown  06470. 


DALE,  Margaret  V.   (2) 

Blind  Center,  V.A.  Hospital,  W.  Haven  06516. 
DEMARTINO,  Matthew  R.   (2) 

Chief,  Adult  Serv.,  Bd.  of  Educ.  o/t  Blind,  257 

Laurel  St.,  Hartford  06105. 
DUNCAN,  William  W.   (2) 

174  Orchard  St.,  Rocky  Hill  06067. 
GILLIAM,  W.  M.   (3) 

53  Winter  St.,  New  Haven  06511. 
GILLISPIE,  George  M.  (9) 

V.A.     Hospital,    West    Spring    St.,    W.    Haven 

06516. 
JOHNS,  Frank,  Jr.   (1) 

Mgr.,    Oakhill    School,    120    Holcomb   St.,    Hart- 
ford 06112. 
LISKA,  James  S.  (9) 

246  Mansion  Rd.,  Cheshire  06410. 
tKINGSLEY,  Wilfred  E.   (9) 

14  Jefferson  Circle,  Clinton  06413. 
LYDON,  William  T.   (9) 

Conn.   Inst,   f/t   Blind,    120   Holcomb   St.,   Hart- 
ford 06112. 
McGOWAN,  David  L.   (9) 

Laning    St.,     Bldg.     1,    Apt.     6C,    Southington 

06489. 
McNAIR,  Carolyn   (3) 

101  Clark  St.,  Apt.  B-1,  W.  Haven  06516. 
MOYLAN,  Lambert  A.,  Jr.   (9) 

106  Central  Ave.,  Apt.  10,  E.  Hartford  06108. 
O'BRIEN,  Paul  H.   (9) 

470  Ferry  Blvd.,  Stratford  06497. 
OLSON,  Christine  (3) 

21  Carol  Dr.,  Manchester  06040. 
*PLATT,  Philip  S.,  Ph.D.   (6) 

P.  O.  Box  812,  Madison  06443. 
SCHEEL,  Paul  D.   (9) 

P.  O.  Box  441,  Westhaven  06516. 
SCHWARTZ,  Hyman   (6) 

S&S  Arts  &  Crafts,  Colchester  06415. 
SCHWARTZ,  Stephen   (6) 

S&S  Arts  &  Crafts,  Colchester  06415. 
VAN  HOVEN,  Thomas  J.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  442,  W.  Haven  06516. 
WIEGLE,  Mrs.  Frieda  (3) 

1310   Berlin   Tpk.,   Bldg.    1,   Apt.   221,   Wethers- 
field  06109. 

DELAWARE    (18) 

*ALLEN,  Mrs.  Alfred   (4) 

230  Penny  Ave.,  Wilmington  19803. 
ARCHULETA,  Rubel  V.   (3) 

405  Ross  St.,  Dover  19901. 
BALOT,  Norman   (2) 

St.    Rehab.    Counselor,    Dela.    Com.    f/t    Blind, 

305  W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington  19801. 
BURKHARD,  Mrs.  Rose  (4) 

2502  Ferris  Rd.,  Wilmington  19805. 
CAPODANNO,  Alice   (3) 

18    N.    Stuyvesant    Dr.,    Edgemoor    Ter.,    Wil- 
mington 19809. 
CLARK,  Carolyn  T.   (2) 

213  Lauren  Dr.,  Middleboro  Manor,  Wilmington 

19804. 
*CUMMINGS,  Mrs.  Francis  J.   (6) 

1815  Bybrook  Rd.,  Wilmington  19803. 
DYER,  Maree  M.   (2) 

1001  Baltimore  Ave.,  Wilmington  19805. 
FISCHER,  Edward  J.   (2) 

221   Duncan  Ave.,  McDaniel  Crest,   Wilmington 

19803. 
GLANDEN,  Mrs.  Virginia   (2) 

2915  Newport  Gap  Pk.,  Wilmington  19808. 
HUBBARD,  Joseph  C.   (2) 

18  Drexel  Rd.,  Claymont  19703. 
JONES,  Howard  T.   (1) 

31    N.    Avon    Dr.,    Ashbourne    Hills,    Clajrmont 

19703. 
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KRIM,  Jean  A.   (9) 

1409     Athens     Rd.,     Green     Acres,     Wilmington 

19803. 
MADEN,  Lillian  B.   (3) 

401  Adams  St.,  Delaware  City  19706. 
•MANNING,  Catherine  A.  (6) 

163  S.  Chapel  St.,  Newark  19711. 
REARDON,  Phyllis  S.   (9) 

1300   N.   Harrison   St.,   Apt.   B-204,   Wilmington 

198C6. 
REESE,  David  L.,  Jr.   (2) 

401  W.  21st,  Wilmington  19802. 
SNIVELY,  B.  Warren  (3) 

1208  Riverside  Dr.,  Wilmington  19805. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA   (29) 

BROWN,  Mrs.  Bernice   (8) 

314  E.  Capitol  St.,  Apt.  208,  Washington  20003. 
BURCHFIELD,  William  N.   (8) 

1920  Biltmore  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  20009. 
CONARD,  Mrs.  Janiece  (5) 

1629  Columbia,  N.W.,  Washington  20009. 
COOK,  Mabel  R.   (2) 

4545      Connecticut     Ave.,      N.W.,      Washington 

20006. 
DE  ANGELIS,  Gerard  J.   (2) 

Columbia   Lighthouse   f/t   Blind,   2021    14th    St., 

N.W.,  Washington  20009. 
*DORF,  Mrs.  Maxine   (5) 

600  D  St.,  S.E.,  Apt.  3,  Washington  20003. 
FULTON,  The  Hon.  Richard 

Congress    o/t    United    States,    House    of    Repre- 
sentatives, Washington  20515. 

*GALLOZZI,  Charles   (5) 

6117  Lumar  Dr.,  Washington  20022. 

GAMBARO,  Stephen  A.    (1) 

700  E.  Capital  St.,  N.E.,  Washington  20003. 
GANT,  Mrs.  Constance   (2) 

4508  19th  PL,  N.E.,  Washington  20018. 
GARRETSON,  Ralph  E.   (8) 

Div.    f/t    Blind   &    Physically   Handicapped,    Li- 
brary    of     Congress,     1291     Taylor     St.,     N.W., 

Washington  20542. 
♦GARRIS.  Myrtle  H.   (5) 

1629  Columbia  Road,  N.W.,  Washington  20009. 
HERRON,  Thomas  V.   (2) 

Acting   Gen.   Mgr.,   Washington   Soc.    f/t   Blind, 

1913  Eye  St.,  N.W.  Washington  20037. 
HILDEBRAND,  Mrs.  F.   (4) 

Amer.  Natl.  Red  Cross,  Washington  20006. 
HUBBARD,  James  E.   (3) 

4029  7th  St.,  N.E.,  Washington  20017. 
JOHNSON,  J.  Arthur   (1) 

Ex.   Dir.,   Columbia   Lighthouse  f/t   Blind,   2021 

14th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  20009. 
KOZAR,  John   (5) 

Div.    f/t   Blind    &    Physically  Handicapped,    Li- 
brary    of     Congress,     1291     Taylor     St.,     N.W., 

Washington  20542. 
MacFARLAND,  Douglas  C,  Ph.D.   (1) 

Chief,    Div.    of    Serv.    f/t    Blind,    Rehab.    Servs. 

Adm.,  H.E.W.,  Washington  20201. 
MAGERS,  George  A.   (2) 

Div.    of    Servs    f/t    Blind,    Rehab.    Serv.    Adm., 

H.E.W.,  Washington  20201. 
MALONEY,  Edward  K.   (2) 

3407  R  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  20007. 
MUTH,  George  E.   (1) 

1332  New  York  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  20005. 
*RIVES,  Louis  H.,  Jr.   (1) 

6915     Reg.     Off.     Bldg.,     Off.     of    Civil     Rights, 

H.E.W.,  Washington  20201. 
♦ROBINSON,  Leonard  A.   (2) 

1331  H  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  20005. 

SCHLOSS,  Irvin  P.   (1) 

Leg.  Analyst,  Amer.  Fdn.  f/t  Blind,  1660  L  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  20036. 


STANCIL,  Miss  M.  E.   (5) 

333  C  St.,  S.E.,  Apt.  2,  Washington  20003. 

STREET,  Jack  H.   (1) 

Blinded     Veterans     Assn.,     2430     Pennsylvania 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  20037. 

SWITZER,  Mary  E.   (2) 

Adm.,   Soc.    &   Rehab.   Serv.,   H.E.W.,  Washing- 
ton 20201. 

TAYLOR,  Josephine  L.   (4) 

443  N  Street,  S.W.,  Washington  20024. 

WHITTEN,  E.  B.   (1) 

Ex.  Dir.,  Natl.  Rehab.  Assn.,  1522  K  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  20005. 


FLORIDA   (119) 

ABELOVE,  William,  M.D.   (2) 

555  Biltmore  Way,  Coral  Gables  33134. 

ADAMS,  Frank  D.   (10) 

2650  Blisa  Dr.,  W.,  Jacksonville  32216. 
*ADORANTE,  Mrs.  Amy  M.   (3) 

727  Derbyshire,  Daytona  Beach  32014. 

AKIN,  Anne  (3) 

Manatee  Bier  Hotel,  Brandenton  33505. 
ALLEN,  John  Paul   (2) 

300  N.  Seneca  St.,  Daytona  Beach  32014. 
AMBUEHL,  Gary  K.   (2) 

3405  S.W.  44th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale  33312. 
*BELLANDER,  Eric,  A.C.S.W.   (1) 

Box  4012,  Hialeah  33014. 
BERG,  Leonard,  M.D.   (8) 

711  Delawai-e  Ave.,  Ft.  Pierce  33450. 
BRETT,  Bruce  Y.   (2) 

40  Yacht  Club  PL,  Tequesta,  Jupiter  33458. 

BURROUGHS,  Truett  G.  (2) 

4715  Spring  Park  Rd.,  Jacksonville  32207. 

BUSCH,  Mabel  E.   (10) 

509  E.  Jefferson  St.,  Apt.  1,  Tallahassee  32301. 

CAKE,  Leslie  E.   (10) 

3211  Swann  Ave.,  Apt.  21,  Tampa  33609. 
CARD  WELL,  Harold  D.,  Sr.   (8) 

1343  Woodbine  St.,  Daytona  Beach  32014. 
CHEPENIK,  Barnett  I.   (4) 

1009  E.  Colonial  Dr.,  Orlando  32803. 
CHESTER,  Angel  Dee  (9) 

1258  Volusta  Ave.,  Daytona  Beach  32014. 

CHILD,  Donald  S.   (10) 

c/o    FCB    Vending    Stand    110,   Edison    Jr.    Col- 
lege, Ft.  Myers  33901. 

CIPOLLA,  Joe  (10) 

2161  Myra  St.,  Jacksonville  32204. 

CLEMONS,  Alice   (10) 

FCB  Stand  12,  U.   S.   Post  Office,   110  E.   Park 

Ave.,  Tallahassee  32302. 
CLEVENGER,  Charles  E.,  M.D.   (2) 

Med.  Ctr.  Clinic,  Pensacola  32502. 
CLIETT,  William  C. 

417  S.W.  8th  St.,  Gainesville  32601. 
GLOWER,  James  W.,  M.D.   (8) 

1012  Colusia  Ave.,  Daytona  Beach  32014. 
COFFEY,  Sr.  M.  Anne  V.  (2) 

St.  Fi-ancis  Hospital,  Miami  Beach  33141. 
COLEMAN,  William  H.   (8) 

205    W.    Madison    St.,    Room    119A,    Tallahassee 

32304. 
CONNER,  Robert  T.   (2) 

205     W.     Madison,     Suite     217-A,     Tallahassee 

32304. 
COUNTS,  Smith  E.,  Jr.   (9) 

P.  O.  Box  1401,  Ormond  Beach  32074. 
CREEK,  Vance  (10) 

2524  Wood  St.,  Sarasota  33577. 
DAMERON,  James  E.    (3) 

1002  Morrison  Court,  Tampa  33609. 
DAUTH,  George  W.   (1) 

Ex.   Dir.,   Goodwill   Industries   of  S.   Fla.,  P.   O. 

Box  231,  Miami  33101. 
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DAVID,  Beatrice  Mary  (3) 

Apt.  3,  2801  Estrella,  Tampa  33609. 
DAVIS,  Joseph  N.   (2) 

9909  Daisy  Ave.,  Palm  Beach  Gardens  33480. 
DE  MARCO,  Connie  (3) 

5907  S.  Olive,  W.  Palm  Beach  33405. 
DE  RUYTER,  John   (4) 

1009  E.  Colonial  Dr.,  Orlando  32803. 
De  VORE,  Don  B.,  Jr.   (2) 

1161  Hillcrest  Dr.,  Daytona  Beach  32014. 
ELDER,  Marshall   (10) 

2416  Moreno  St.,  Pensacola  32501. 
*EMANUELE,  George  J.   (1) 

3701  S.  De  Leon,  Tampa  33609. 
EVANS,  Lottie  C.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  228,  Holly  Hill  32017. 
EZELL,  James  W.   (10) 

7001  Dahlia  Dr.,  Cocoa  32922. 
FISHER,  David  G.   (9) 

2627  1st  Ave.,  N.,  St.  Petersburg  33704. 
FULGHUM,  Charles  G.   (2) 

1111  Willis  St.,  Daytona  Beach  32014. 
GASTON,  Greta  T.   (3) 

901  Curtiss  Dr.,  Opa-Locka  33054. 
GIBSON,  Dr.  William  J.    (1) 

FACS,  168  Marine  St.,  St.  Augustine  32084. 
GILLIAM,  J.  B.,  Sr.    (2) 

307  Lytle  Ave.,  New  Smyrna  Beach  32069. 
GLASER,  Benjamin,  M.D.   (8) 

67  W.  Miller  St.,  Orlando  32806. 
GOODMAN,  William   (9) 

Fla.   St.   Dept.   of  Habilitative  Sciences,   916  W. 

Park  Ave.,  Tallahassee  32304. 
GRABEL,  Robert  M.   (2) 

322  34th  Ave.,  N.E.,  St.  Petersburg  33704. 
GRAHAM,  Ann  B.   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach  32019. 
GRAND,  Muriel  R.   (10) 

3773  67th  St.,  N.,  St.  Petersburg  33710. 
GREENWOOD,  Herbert  M.   (2) 

1150  S.W.  1st  St.,  Apt.  206,  Miami  33130. 
GROOVER,  Charles  E.   (10) 

935  Forest  Rd.,  Titusville  32780. 
HADDAD,  Maurice,  M.D.   (8) 

315  Madison  St.,  Tampa  33602. 
HAGER,  Robert  E.   (2 ) 

Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1151,  Daytona 

Beach  32015. 
HALL,  W.  Keith   (3) 

4504  Porpoise  Dr.,  Tampa  33610. 
HANNA,  Harold  L   (2) 

215  Market  St.,  Room  300,  Jacksonville  32202. 
HOOD,  Miss  Robin   (3) 

1384  Blountstown  Hwy.,  Tallahassee  32304. 
HOOVER,  Mrs.  Marie  (10) 

934  Delores  Dr.,  Tallahassee  32301. 
HOYT,  Stephen  H.   (3) 

1000  Riverside  Dr.,  Holly  Hill  32017. 
HUBBARTT,  Ray   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  235,  Apopka  32703. 
HYLANL,  Matthew   (2) 

nil  Willis  Ave.,  Daytona  Beach  32014. 
JACKSON,  Jodie  M.   (3) 

1912  Cherry  St.,  Tampa  33607. 

JACOBY,  Edward  J.   (2) 

631  W.  Lakeview  Ave.,  Pensacola  32501. 

JOHNWICK,  Mrs.  Hazel  B.   (3) 

1710  N.W.  16th  Terr.,  Gainesville  32601. 

JONES,  Gideon  R.   (4) 

Fla.    St.   Univ.   School   of  Educ,   Dept.   of  Spec. 
Educ.  &  Rehab.,  Tallahassee  32306. 

KECKLER,  Lloyd  H.   (10) 

P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa  33601. 

KINARD,  June   (10) 

2165  Forbes  St.,  Jacksonville  32204. 


*KNACHTEL,  Robert  M.   (3) 

2142  St.  Johns  Ave.,  Jacksonville  32204. 
KUMMER,  William  M.   (8) 

1247  Lakeland  Hills  Blvd.,  Lakeland  33801. 
LA  BARRE,  Alfred  H.   (2) 

279  St.  George  St.,  St.  Augustine  32084. 
LANG,  Jerry  E.   (2) 

1551  S.W.  40th  St.,  Fort  Lauderdale  33315. 
LEE,  Walter  R.,  Jr.   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  464,  Gainesville  32601. 
tLEITCH,  James  A.   (2) 

Rt.  2,  Box  3308,  Ft.  Pierce  33450. 
LESSNE,  Robert  L.   (9) 

2426  Rodman  St.,  Hollywood  33020. 
LOCKE,  Ethel  C.   (3) 

2170  N.W.  Flagler  Ter.,  Apt.  211,  Miami  33125. 
LOURCEY,  Patrick  J  .(10) 

802  Hampton  Way,  Merritt  Island  32952. 
McCLURE.  William  J.   (4) 

Pres.,  Fla.  School  f/t  Deaf  &  Blind.  St.  Augus- 
tine 32084. 
MAGRUDER,  G.  Brock 

1017  E.  Robinson  Ave.,  Orlando  32801. 
*MAHONEY,  Leo  E.   (1) 

16118  4th  St.,  E.,  Redington  Beach.  St.   Peters- 
burg 33708. 
MANDERFIELD,  L.  J.   (2) 

Fla.   Council  f/t  Blind,   200  E.   Gaines   St.,   Ste. 

618,  Tallahassee  32304. 
MARTIN,  W.  Murdock   (1) 

Fla.   Council  f/t  Blind,   200  E.   Gaines  St.,  Rm. 

618,  Tallahassee  32304. 
MAULDIN,  Mrs.  Ewell  (10) 

822  7th  St.,  Merritt  Island  32952. 
McCOY,  Carl   (2) 

940  Brevard,  Apt.  A-22,  Tallahassee  32304. 
MESERVEY,  M.  C.   (2) 

9260  S.W.  166th  St.,  Miami  33157. 
MILLER,  Mrs.  Christine  (9) 

342  S.  Pennell  Circle,  Tallahassee  32304. 
MILLER,  Mrs.  Phyllis   (2) 

Rt.  9,  Box  573,  Tallahassee  32301. 
MOLLENBERG,  Kitty  C.   (9) 

435  N.  Peninsula  Dr.,  Daytona  Beach  32018. 
MORELOCK,  Gerald  K.   (2) 

4946  3rd  St.,  N.,  St.  Petersburg  33703. 
MORGAN,  Vernon  R.   (2) 

671  Marcastle  Ave.,  Orlando  32807. 
NASTRI,  Joe  W.   (10) 

3700  Benson  Ave.,  N.,  St.  Petersburg  33731. 
NOBLES,  James  E.   (10) 

2347  McQuade  St.,  Jacksonville  32209. 
OLSTROM,  Clifford  (9) 

115     Boynton     Blvd.,     Daytona     Beach     Shores 

32018. 
PINKOSON,  Charles,  M.D.   (8) 

618  S.W.  4th  Ave.,  Gainesville  32601. 
PONDER,  Purvis   (9) 

Dept.    of   Habilitative    Sciences,    Fla.   St.    Univ.. 

Tallahassee  37306. 
REHYANSKY,  Katherine  R.   (2) 

17C5  Nova  Rd..  Ormond  Beach  32074. 
''RODERICK,  James  E.   (1) 

1020  Dolphin  Dr.,  Cape  Coral  33904. 
ROSS,  Mrs.  Noel   (5) 

P.  O.  Box  2299,  Daytona  Beach  32015. 

RUSSELL,  Kathleen   (3) 

305  Calhoun  Ave.,  Pensacola  32507. 

SCHULZE,  H.  Jean   (2) 

171  Fairway  Dr.,  Ormond  Beach  32074. 

SEALE,  Pinkney  C.   (2) 

c/o   Fla.    School   f/t  Deaf   &   Blind,    P.    O.    Box 
1209,  St  .Augustine  32084. 

SIMS,  James  W.   (1) 

Supv.,    Fla.    Council   f/t   Blind,   Box   1151,   Day- 
tona Beach  32015. 
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SMITH,  Douglas  G.   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa  33601 
SMITH,  Lucy  D.   (1) 

1106  W.  Piatt  St.,  Tampa  33606. 
SMITH,  Walter  L.   (5) 

1069  North  St.,  Daytona  Beach  32014. 
STEENKEN,  Daniel  W. 

P.  O.  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach  32015. 
STINSON,  Mrs.  Donna  J.   (3) 

P.  O.  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach  32015. 
STONER,  Bernice  M.   (2) 

2225  Myra  St.,  Jacksonville  32204. 
STORM,  Rev.  W.  H.   (1) 

Lutheran   Church,   78i7  Alhambra  Blvd.,  Holly- 
wood 33020. 
STRONG,  Lowen  (10) 

P.  O.  Box  334,  Merritt  Island  32952. 
SWAFFIELD,  Suzanne  G.   (9) 

5601  N.W.  5th  St.,  Apt.  42,  Miami  33126. 
THOMPSON,  William  S.   (1) 

Ex.    Dir.,    Lions    Industries    f/t    Blind,    7810    S. 

Dixie  Hwy.,  W.  Palm  Beach  33405. 
TYLER,  L.  v.,  Jr.,  M.D.   (8) 

800    Woodbine    Dr.,    Cordova    Park,     Pensacola 

.32503. 
TYNAN,  Maurice  I.   (6  I 

3301  Spanish  Trail,  Tropic  Harbor,  Apt.  203-A, 

Delray  Beach  33441. 
ULAKEY,  William  J.   (10) 

1225  4th  St.,  N..  Jacksonville  Beach  32250. 
VENDERGRIFT,  Gerald   (4) 

18  Nelmar  Ave.,  St.  Augustine  32084. 
VAUGHAN,  Mrs.  Rosanne  S.   (3) 

P.  O.  Box  3703,  Lantana  33460. 
WATSON,  Beauford  C.   (9) 

1393  S.W.  1st  St.,  Suite  208,  Miami  33135. 
WEDEWER,  Donald  H.   (4) 

1615  Country  Club  Prado,  Coral  Gables  33134. 
WELLS,  Robert  W.   (10) 

Dist.    Supv.,   Vend.    Std.    Div.,    Fla.    Council   f/t 

Blind,    215   Market   St.,   Room   300,   Jacksonville 

.32202. 
WHEELER,  Miss  Bobbe  R.   (2) 

2025  Florida  Ave.,  Tallahassee  32303. 
WILLIAMS,  S.  Paul   (2) 

215  Market  St.,  Room  300,  Jacksonville  32202. 
WILLNER,  Dr.  Stuart  N.   (8) 

1355  Orange  Ave.,  Winter  Park  32789. 

GEORGIA    (63) 

ANASON,  Peter  C.    (8) 

1244  Techwood  Dr.,  N.W.,  Atlanta  30318. 
BARTENFELD,  Turner  R.   (8) 

1644  Tully  Circle,  N.E.,  Atlanta  30329. 
BAXLEY,  Bennett  (10) 

505    Methodist    Ctr.    Bldg.,     159    Forrest    Ave., 

N.E.,  Atlanta  30303. 
BLANEY,  Gerald  N.   (2) 

RFD  4,  Lawrenceville  30245. 
BRITZ,  Pete  (8) 

420  Armour  Circle,  N.E.,  Atlanta  30324. 
BRYA.  .N,  Samuel  Hugh   (2) 

5121  Chamblee  Tucker  Rd.,  Tucker  30084. 

BURUS,  J.  B.   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  4384,  Macon  31208. 
CAMP,  James  G.   (2) 

505    Methodist    Ctr.     Bldg.,     159    Forrest    Ave., 

N.E.,  Atlanta  30303. 
CANNON,  Gwyn   (2) 

1430  W.  Peachtree  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta  30309. 
CHAMBLESS,  Joe   (8) 

1040  Boulevard,  S.E.,  Atlanta  30312. 
CHEFNING,  Richard  S.   (8) 

640  10th  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta  30044. 
CLARK,  Dr.  S.  W..  Jr.  (8) 

P.  O.  Box  951,  Waycross  31501. 


CLAXTON,  E.  J.,  Jr.   (2) 

1807  Samaria  Trail,  Tucker  30084. 
CLAYBROOK,  Howard   (2) 

307  15th  St.,  P.  O.  Box  1394,  Columbus  31907. 
COOPER,  Charles  F.,  Jr.,  M.D.   (8) 

490  Peachtree  St.,  N.E.,  Atlanta  30308. 
CROUSE,  Robert  J.    (9) 

c/o    M.    M.    Cavin,    802    Kennesaw    Dr.,    Forest 

Park  30050. 
CROY,  Alford  B.    (2) 

1408  N.  Park  Ave.,  Tifton  31794. 
CUMMINGS,  Mrs.  Janice  G. 

6940    Roswell     Rd.,    N.W.,    Apt.     3-B,    Atlanta 

30328. 

DAVIDSON,  Rondall   (2) 

218  S.  West  St.,  Bainbridge  31717. 
DURAND,  Paddy  Marie  (8) 

155  McDonough  St.,  Jonesboro  30236. 
ECHOLS,  Harold   (8) 

1480  Chattahoochee  Ave.,  Atlanta  30318. 
EDWARDS,  T.  Y. 

3943  Shadowbrook  PI.,  Decatur  30032. 
FLANAGAN,  W.  L.   (2) 

707  Pine  St.,  Suite  One,  Macon  31206. 
FREEMAN,  Mrs.  Ned   (5) 

136  Gee's  Mill  Rd.,  Conyers  30207. 
GAINES,  W.  B. 

74  Oakdale  Rd.,  N.E.,  Atlanta  30307. 
GEDDIS,  Burnis   (8) 

4133  Parson  Dr.,  Chamblee  30005. 
HALL,  Leon  C.   (2) 

159     Forrest    Ave.,     N.E.,     Room    505,    Atlanta 

HALLETT,  Margaret  S.   (4) 

1112     N.     Jamestown     Rd.,     Apt.     F.     Decatur 
30033. 

HALLUM,  Alton  V.,  M.D.   (8) 

3057  Pharr  Court,  N.W.,  Atlanta  30305. 
HENDERSON,  George 

3376  Peachtree  Rd.,  N.W.,  Atlanta  30326. 
*HENNESSEE,  Linda   (2) 

4507  Shallowford,  Apt.  B-1,  Chamblee  30005. 
HILL,  Joseph  Parks   (2) 

629  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Atlanta  30334. 
HUGHES,  Joseph  Daniel   (8) 

615  Buchanan  St.,  Bremen  30110. 
HUNNICITT,  Mrs.  W.  B.   (5) 

125  E.  Benson  St.,  Decatur  30030. 
JONES,  Lee   (1) 

2895  Vineville  Ave.,  Macon  31204. 
KELLER,  Lamar  J.   (2) 

701  Abercorn  St.,  Savannah  31401. 
LESTER,  Dr.  Jess   (8) 

478  Peachtree  St.,  N.E.,  Atlanta  30308. 
LEWIS,  Julia   (8) 

1700   Commerce   Dr.,   N.W.,   Room   126,   Atlanta 

LOVELL,  Max   (2) 

1420  W.  Peachtree  St.,  Atlanta  30309. 
McCOLLUM,  Tommy  (2) 

Off.    of    Rehab.     Serv.,     Room    601-A,    St.     Off 

Bldg.,  Atlanta  30334. 
McGUIRE,  Allen  A.   (8) 

1803  Fayetteville  Ct.,  S.E.,  Atlanta  30316. 
MANN.  C.  N.   (8) 

2530  Briarcliff  Rd.,  N.E.,  Atlanta  30329. 
NUNNALLY,  George  L.   (2) 

900  Forest  Heights  Dr.,  Athens  30601. 
PALMOUR,  W.  C.   (8) 

892  Murphy  Ave.,  S.W.,  Atlanta  30310. 
PARIS,  Hermann   (8) 

4262  E.  Brookhaven  Dr.,  N.E.,  Atlanta  30319. 
PERRY,  T.  Reese   (2) 

35  Abercorn  St.,  Savannah  31401. 

PLUMMER,  Roy  G.   (1) 

293  Sunset  Ave.,  N.W.,  Atlanta  30314. 
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POOLE,  Boyd  T.   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  239,  College  Park  30022. 
RAINWATER,  John  E.,  Jr.   (2) 

411  Pine  Crest  Dr.,  Americus  31709. 
SANDERS,  Wayne  P.   (2) 

1569  Kings  Rd..  N.E.,  Marietta  30060. 
SCOTT,  Mrs.  A.  Harold  (8) 

697  Edgewood  Ave.,  S.E.,  Atlanta  30307. 
♦SMITH,  Hubert  E.  (1) 

Ways    &    Means    f/t    Blind,    969    Heard    Ave., 

Augusta  30904. 
SMITH,  Lee  J.,  Jr.   (2) 

707  Pine  St.,  Suite  1,  Macon  31201. 
SPENCE,  Harry  T.,  Jr.   (8) 

2508  Carroll  Ave.,  Chamblee  30005. 
STALEY,  Irving  T.,  M.D.   (8) 

652  Church  St.,  Marietta  30060. 
STANFIELD,  Oselka  (8) 

2535  Abner  PL,  N.W.,  Atlanta  30318. 
STEELE,  U.  M.   (5) 

2750  Pangborn  Rd.,  Decatur  30033. 
THOMPSON,  Pearce  J.   (2) 

203  Bank  of  Ga.   Bldg.,   1430  W.   Peachtree  St., 

Atlanta  30309. 
WILLIAMS,  C.  E. 

P.  O.  Box  1137,  Atlanta  30301. 
WILLIAMS,  Gordon  D.   (2) 

722  W.  Main  St.,  Thomaston  30286. 
WILLIFORD,  Mrs.  Ann  S. 

1984  Clinton  Rd.,  Apt.  J,  Macon  31206. 
WOLFE,  Charles  E.   (2) 

159    Forrest    Ave.,    N.E.,    Room    505,    Atlanta 

30303. 
*WOODS,  Dr.  P.  J.   (1) 

Ex.   Dir.,   Atlanta  Assn.   f/t   Blind,   293    Sunset 

Ave.,  N.W.,  Atlanta  30314. 

HAWAII   (3) 

CHANG,  Mary  (3) 

3593  Kumukoa  St.,  Honolulu  96822. 
MORRISON,  Elizabeth  (1) 

Rehab.    Serv.    f/t    Blind,    Dept.    of    Soc.    Serv., 

1901  Bachelot  St.,  Honolulu  96817. 
NAKAMURA,  Leatrice  (9) 

1547  Wilder  Ave.,  Apt.  5,  Honolulu  96822. 


IDAHO   (2) 

■'ENDERSON,  Carl  (3) 

Box  1486,  Boise  83701. 
HOPKINS,  Kenneth  N.   (1) 

Idaho    Com.    f/t    Blind,    604%    State    St.,    Boise 
83702. 


ILINOIS   (95) 

ADAMS,  Charles   (1) 

404  New  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Springfield  62706. 

AULD,  Ronald  C.   (1) 

8007  S.  Mainlstee,  Chicago  60617. 
fBECKER,  Velma  R.   (3) 

1403  N.  Bigelow,  Peoria  61604. 

BIXBY,  Fred  L. 

111.  V.H.  Inst.,  1151  S.  Wood,  Chicago  60612. 

BLEAKLEY,  W.  Harold  (1) 

2301  E.  Oakton  Rd.,  Elk  Grove  Village  60007. 

BLOOM,  Lawrence  M.   (5) 

401  Fullerton  Pky.,  Chicago  60614. 
BUGIELSKI,  Richard  C.   (9) 

2413  W.  Martindale  Dr.,  Westchester  60156. 

BUTLER,  Betty  Jane  (3) 

1371/2  N.  Central,  Chicago  60644. 

BUTOW,  Margaret  (7) 

Hadley  School  f/t  Blind,  700  Elm  St.,  Winnetka 
60093. 


CALOVINI,  Gloria  (4) 

Off.    of    Supt.    of    Pub.    Instr.,    325    S.    5th    St., 

Springfield  62706. 
CARNEY,  James  R.   (4) 

530  W.  Mill  Rd.,  Apt.  18A,  Addison  60101. 
CIRONE,  John  M.  (4) 

2G17  N.  Kedvale  Ave.,  Chicago  60639. 
CORBETT,  Alford  D.,  Jr.  (9) 

V.A.,  9613  S.  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago  60628. 
CUTLER,  Janet 

312  E.  Church,  Salem  62881. 
DAVIS,  Lewis  H.   (3) 

8040  S.  Prairie,  Chicago  60619. 
*DICKINSON,  Raymond  M.   (1) 

Adm.,     Visually     Handicapped     Serv.,     401     S. 

Spring  St.,  Springfield  62704. 
DICKINSON,  Mrs.  Raymond  (8) 

522  S.  Grand  Ave.,  Springfield  62704. 
DRILL,  Alice 

111.  V.H.  Inst.,  1151  S.  Wood,  Chicago  60612. 
FARMER,  Leicester  W.   (9) 

110  S.  11th  Ave.,  Maywood  60153. 
FORD,  Clara  (4) 

1024  Oakwood  Ave.,  Des  Paines  60016. 
FRISH,  Edith   (4) 

Chicago   Lighthouse  f/t   Blind,    1850   W.   Roose- 
velt Rd.,  Chicago  60608. 
GARRETT,  Michael  (3) 

207%  E.  Clark  St.,  Champaign  61820. 
GIDDENS,  Grace  L.  (3) 

420  Wrightwood,  Chicago  60614. 
GOCKMAN,  Robert  L.   (9) 

Catholic   Charities,   Dept.   of  Vision   &   Hearing 

Serv.,  126  N.  Des  Plaines,  Chicago  60606. 
HAMILTON,  Alard 

160  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Room  1713,  Chicago  60601. 
HARTONG,  Jack  R.   (4) 

658  State  St.,  Jacksonville  62650. 
HATHAWAY,  Donald  W.   (1) 

Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm   St.,    Win- 
netka 60093. 
HEEREN,  Ethel   (3) 

Chicago   Lighthouse  f/t   Blind,    1850   W.   Roose- 
velt Rd.,  Chicago  60608. 
HEISE,  Leonard  H. 

220  S.  State  St.,  Chicago  60604. 
HEWITT,  Elton  T.   (2) 

Chicago   Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,   1850   W.   Roose- 
velt Rd.,  Chicago  60608. 
HOPPENSTEDT,  Arthur  C.   (3) 

564  N.  Spring  St.,  Elgin  60120. 
*HORTON,  Holland  N.   (2) 

1950  W.  Hood  Ave.,  Chicago  60626. 
*HORTON,  Mrs.  Florence  (3) 

1950  W.  Hood  Ave.,  Chicago  60626. 
HOWARD,  Parke  G.   (8) 

6141  W.  Touhy  Ave.,  Chicago  60648. 
INKSTER,  Dr.  Douglas  E.   (1) 

4124  Highland  Ave.,  Downers  Grove  60646. 
JACKSON,  Mrs.  David  A.   (1) 

7217  S.  Crandon  Ave.,  Chicago  60649. 
*JESSEN,  Dr.  G.  N.   (6) 

5  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  60603. 
JOHNSTON,  Mrs.  Lee  (1) 

210  E.  Pearson,  Apt.  4-A,  Chicago  60611. 
KINNEY,  Dr.  Richard   (1) 

700  Elm  St.,  Winnetka  60093. 
KLEIN,  Ethel  V. 

541  N.  Humphrey  Ave.,  Oak  Park  60302. 

KUCERA,  Bette  J.   (9) 

4620  Stonewarll  Ave.,  Downers  Grove  60515. 
KUHNS,  Ramon  J.   (4) 

307  S.  Third  St.,  Malta  60150. 
LA  ROSE,  Casper  R. 

1000  School  St.,  Lisle  60532. 

L ALTER,  Harvey  L.   (4) 

2010  S.  7th  Ave.,  Maywood  60153. 
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LYNCH,  William   (1) 

67  W.  Division  St.,  Chicago  60610. 
McCarthy,  Hem-y  L.   (1) 

St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Room  203,  Springfield  62706. 
McCOY,  Mrs.  Otis  J.   (6) 

3229  Warner  Dr.,  Springfield  62703. 
McGILL,  William  O.  (1) 

1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  60608. 
McKENZIE,  Bruce  L.    (3) 

606  N.  New,  Champaign  61821. 
MacCOLLUM,  Averill   (3) 

2131  Benderwirt,  Rockford  61103. 
MAGLIONE,  Frank  D.   (8) 

Rehab.  Educ.  Ctr.,  Univ.  of  Illinois,  Champaign 

61820. 
MALAMAZIAN,  John  D.   (9) 

3322  Atlantic  St.,  Franklin  Park  60131. 
MANN,  Mrs.  F.  J.   (5) 

4  Hickory  Trace  Dr.,  Apt.  301,  Justice  60458. 
MERCER,  Alonzo  (3) 

1330  S.  Lavifndale  Ave.,  Chicago  60623. 
MEYER,  Henry  J.   (1) 

808  S.  East  St.,  Jacksonville  62750. 
MILLER,  Marjorie 

1955  W.  Montrose,  Chicago  60613. 
MORI,  Wells   (1) 

4952  Cumnor  Rd.,  Downers  Grove  60515. 
MORIN,  Arline  (4) 

2211  Lynn-Haven  Rd.,  Springfield  62704. 
MURPHY,  Thomas  (1) 

111.     V.H.     Inst.,     1151     S.     Wood    St.,     Chicago 

60608. 
MUSE,  Dan  D.   (1) 

427  Neuman  Dr.,  E.  Peoria  61611. 
NOLD,  Don  O.   (1) 

3132  Oak  Park  Ave.,  Berwyn  60402. 
NOWATSKI,  Homer  F.   (2) 

101     W.     Canedy,     Canedy     Court,     Apt.      125, 

Springfield  62704. 
NUMSEN,  George,  Jr.   (9) 

P.  O.  Box  266,  VA  Hospital,  Hines  60141. 
OLENEK,  Walkter  G.   (9) 

5327  N.  Nagle  Ave.,  Chicago  60630. 
OLLILA,  Barbara  W.   (2) 

5556  N.  Lakewood,  Chicago  60640. 

PETERS,  Richard  E.   (9) 

Lions     International,     209    N.     Michigan    Ave., 

Chicago  60602. 
PHELPS,  Harold  R.   (4) 

127  Eastview  Dr.,  Normal  61761. 
PIPER,  George  E.   (1) 

10028  S.  Malta  St.,  Chicago  60643. 
POCIASK,  Walter  C.   (9) 

6585  Northwest  Hgwy.,  Chicago  60631. 
PORTER,  Marie  (5) 

6024  S.  Troy,  Chicago  60629. 
POTNICK,  Dorothy  S. 

11119  Nelson  St.,  Westchester  60153. 
RAGAN,  Dave 

4980  Marine  Dr.,  Apt.  1531,  Chicago  60640. 
RIFKIN,  Vivette  (4) 

9906  S.  Campbell,  Chicago  60642. 
ROBERTS,  Alvin  H.   (3) 

Children    &    Family    Serv.,    1202    W.    Main    St., 

P.  O.  Box  642,  Carbondale  62901. 
ROSENBOM,  Mrs.  Lillian  A.   (3) 

5511  W.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  60644. 
SANBORN,  Lowell  E.   (2) 

2205  Vermont  Ave.,  Quincy  62301. 

*SCHELTES,  Adrian  C.   (2) 

3602  Richmond  St.,  Chicago  60618. 

SCHREMPF,  Richard  (2) 
1412  Christine,  Peoria  61614. 

SHAPIRO,  Irving  L   (2) 

Pres.,   Blind   Workers,    5535   N.   Clark   St.,   Chi- 
cago 60640. 


SHYDACKER,  Daniel.  M.D.   (1) 

111  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  60602. 
SKRZYPEK,  Alexander  J.   (5) 

4544  Lincoln  Ave.,  Chicago  60625. 
STEALEY,  Sue  (9) 

1244  N.  Astor,  Apt.  3-B,  Chicago  60610. 
STONE,  Mrs.  Theodore   (5) 

5000  East  End  Ave.,  Apt.  15C,  Chicago  60615. 
THOMPSON,  John  L.   (10) 

5720  Pleasant  St.  Rd.,  Rt.  2,  Sycamore  60178. 
THUIS,  Edward  B.   (9) 

5742  W.  Grover  St.,  Chicago  60630. 
TINKHAM,  Mrs.  Wilma  N.   (8) 

1406  Dawson  Dr.,  Champaign  61820. 
TUREK,  Robert  (2) 

19441/2  N.  Spaulding,  Chicago  60647. 
VIECELI,  Louis   (2) 

Asst.    Prof,    of   Rehab.,    Illinois    Univ.,    Carbon- 
dale  62901. 

VISKANT,  Kathryn   (3) 

938  Ontario,  Oak  Park  60302. 
WALTER,  J.  Kirk   (1) 

503  Oak  St.,  De  Kalb  60115. 
WELSCH,  Rosemary  A.   (4) 

7130  S.  Hermitage  Ave.,  Chicago  60636. 
WESTALL,  Mrs.  Carol 

Instr.    Materials    Lab.,    Dept.    of    Spec.    Educ, 

Illinois  St.  Univ.,  Normal  61761. 
t WILEY,  James  K.   (9) 

1137  Augusta,  Oak  Park  60302. 
WOOD,  Franklin  D.   (2) 

126  S.  15th  Ave.,  Maywood  60153. 
ZWICK,  Jules  M.   (8) 

25  E.  Chestnut,  Chicago  60611. 


INDIANA    (6) 

KOORS,  Donald  J.   (2) 

6124  N.  Broadway,  Indianapolis  46220. 
"LEWIS,  Bert  J.   (4) 

School   f/t   Blind,   7725   College  Ave.,   Indianap- 
olis 46240. 

PRICE,  Marvin  E.    (2) 

337  S.  Sherman  Dr.,  Indianapolis  46201. 
VEALE,  Louis  B.   (1) 

Ex.    Dir.,    Goodwill    Industries,    3127    Brooklyn 

Ave.,  Fort  Wayne  46807. 
WHITE,  Rebecca  Ann   (9) 

3721  Nokomis  Rd.,  Ft.  Wayne  46807. 
WORKMAN,  Ronald  W.   (2) 

300  Kansas  Dr.,  Goshen  46526. 


IOWA    (4) 

GLAZA,  James  M.  (2) 

603  Black  Bldg.,  Waterloo  50703. 
GRANNIS,  Mrs.  Florence  (5) 

524  4th  St.,  Des  Moines  50309. 
*HARTSHORN,  Jack   (3) 

1214  55th  St.,  Des  Moines  50311. 
JERNIGAN,  Kenneth  (1) 

524  4th  St.,  Des  Moines  50309. 


KANSAS   (12) 

BRONSON,  Elsie  M.   (3) 

Soc.    Serv.    Supv.,    Div.    of   Serv.    f/t   Blind,    St. 

Off.  Bldg.,  Topeka  66612. 
BURCHER,  Lucile  E.   (8) 

St.    Dept.    of    Soc.    Welfare,    2516    W.    6th    St.. 

Topeka  66606. 
DISTIFAN,  Rosemary  (3) 

708  S.  Clifton,  Wichita  67218 

HALLENBACH,  Dr.  C.  E.  (2) 

514  Park  Hill  Ter.,  Lawrence  66044. 
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HOLLAND,  Lowell   (2) 

5532  W.  24th,  Topeka  66614. 
HOUSTON,  Jerry  (3) 

P.  O.  Box  687,  Chanute  66720. 
McCOLLOM,  M.  A.   (2) 

2117  Mountview,  Topeka  66614. 
RIDGWAY,  Mrs.  Ruby  (3) 

2026  Lydia  St.,  Wichita  67213. 
*ROBERTSON,  Mrs.  Judson   (4) 

120  E.  10th  St.,  Topeka  66612. 
VARGO,  M.  Helen   (2) 

Kan.   St.   Dept.   Soc.   Welfare,   2516   W.   6th   St., 

Topeka  66606. 
WIEBE,  Arthur  H.   (2) 

Eminence  Route,  Garden  City  67846. 
WILSON,  Mrs.  Eleanor  A.   (8) 

219  N.  16th  St.,  Kansas  City  66102. 


KENTUCKY   (8) 

COX,  Charles  E.   (1) 

Genl.     Mgr.,     Ky.     Industries     f/t     Blind,     2001 
Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  40206. 

*DAVIS,  Finis  E.   (1) 

Vice-Pres.   and  Genrl.   Mgr.,  Amer.   Ptg.   House 

f/t     Blind,     1839     Frankfort     Ave.,     Louisville 

40206. 
*HOOPER,  Marjorie  S.   (5) 

Editor,     Amer.     Ptg.     House     f/t     Blind,     1839 

Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  40206. 

KENT,  Jane  T.   (6) 

Off.    Mgr.,    Amer.    Ptg.    House    f/t    Blind,    1839 

Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  40206. 
*MAFFET,  Hazel  W.   (5) 

Circulation  &  Fund  Raising,  Amer.  Ptg.  House 

f/t     Blind,     1839     Frankfort     Ave.,     Louisville 

40206. 
SCHEURICH,  Glenn   (5) 

Amer.    Ptg.    House    f/t    Blind,    1839    Frankfort 

Ave.,  Louisville  40206. 
fUMSTEAD,  Richard  G.  (9) 

Research    Dept.,    Amer.    Ptg.    House    f/t    Blind, 

1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  40206. 

ZICKEL,  Virgil  E.  (4) 

Amer.    Ptg.    House    f/t    Blind,    1839    Frankfort 
Ave.,  Louisville  40206. 


LOUISIANA   (14) 

BRIDGES,  William  V.   (1) 

2613  Seneca  St.,  Baton  Rouge  70805. 
BROUSSARD,  Vernon  J.   (2) 

755  Lakeland  Dr.,  Baton  Rouge  70802. 
DANIEL,  Mrs.  Johnnie  B.   (3) 

6932  Maplevirood,  Baton  Rouge  70812. 
EADER,  Mrs.  Fernande 

2011  Mediamolle  St.,  New  Orleans  70114. 
FORD,  Evalena  (3) 

870  Violet  St.,  Baton  Rouge  70802. 
FRANCIONI,  Robert  J.   (2) 

18  Pamela  Dr.,  Arabi  70032. 
GUILLOT,  Una  Helen   (3) 

111  Napoleon  St.,  Apt.  7,  Baton  Rouge  70802. 

LEWIS,  A.  C.   (3) 

Alexandria   Area   Off.,   Dept.    of   Pub.    Welfare, 

P.  O.  Box  832,  Alexandria  71301. 
MAURELLO,  Sam  J.   (3) 

3468  Hollywood,  Baton  Rouge  70805. 
RUMAGE,  Dr.  Joseph  P. 

Audubon  BIdg.,  Room  504,  931   Canal  St.,  New 

Orleans  70112. 
SPURLOCK,  Margaret  (3) 

2343  Jay  St.,  New  Orlenas  70122. 
SWEARINGEN,  Jerry  L.  (3) 

108  Taliaferro,  Shreveport  71101. 
*THEUS,  Mrs.  I.  M.   (4) 

2465  Harding  Blvd.,  Baton  Rouge  70807. 


WALLACE,  Madge  S.   (3) 

910  St.  John  St.,  Monroe  71201. 


MAINE    (4) 

LYMAN,  Lydia  W.   (8) 

Box  537,  Northeast  Harbor  04662. 
MORRISON,  Kenneth  D.   (9) 

14  Town  Landing  Rd.,  Falmouth  04105. 
POLLARD,  C.  Owen   (1) 

R.F.D.  1,  Readfield  04355. 
ROURKE,  Paul  E.   (1) 

Pleasant  St.,  Winthrop  04364. 


MARYLAND   (43) 

BEURY,  Frank  G.   (5) 

P.  O.  Box  6852,  Towson  21204. 
BLAKELY,  Harriet  A. 

128  Cherrydell  Rd.,  Baltimore  21228. 
BLEDSOE,  C.  Warren   (9) 

8511  Irvington  Ave.,  Bethesda  20034. 
BROOKS,  Jerome  (2) 

2901  Strickland  St.,  Baltimore  21223. 
BUNNELL,  Hugh  F.   (8) 

4812  Riverdale  Rd.,  Riverdale  20840. 
*CLUNK,  Joseph  F.  (1) 

Md.    Workshop   f/t   Blind,   2901    Strickland   St., 

Baltimore  21223. 
DECHOWITZ,  Fred  (1) 

3507  Marjrvale  Rd.,  Baltimore  21207. 
DUKE,  Geraldine 

137  Sipple  Ave.,  Baltimore  21136. 
FREBURGER,  Milton  T.   (1) 

2301  Pentland  Dr.,  Apt.  609,  Baltimore  21234. 
GOODSAID,  Daniel  (9) 

Div.  of  Voc.  Rehab.,  5809  Annapolis  Rd.,  Room 

306,  Hyattsville  20784. 
HACKETT,  Mrs.  Lemont  (2) 

3612  Delverne  Rd.,  Baltimore  21218. 
HARMON,  Robert  M.   (8) 

5705  38th  Ave.,  Hyattsville  20782. 
HERZOG,  Henry  W.   (2) 

5403      Blackistone      Rd.,      Westmoreland     Hills 

20016. 
HOOVER,  Richard  E.,  M.D.   (1) 

14  W.  Mt.  Vernon  PL,  Baltimore  21201. 
HOWELL,  Mrs.  M.  C.   (5) 

5628  Old  Temple  Hills  Rd.,  Temple  Hills  20031. 
KELLER,  George  W.   (2) 

2100  Guilford  Ave.,  Baltimore  21218. 
LAUPHEIMER,  Ruth  H.  (3) 

Maryland  Apartments,  331,  Baltimore  21218. 
LEWIS,  Edward  J.   (5) 

11515  Cordwall  Dr.,  Beltsville  20705. 
MACHEN,  Val   (2) 

10423  Montrose  Ave.,  Apt.  303,  Bethesda  20014. 
McCOY,  Edward  E.   (9) 

10201  Grosvenor  PI.,  Rockville  20852. 
MAGERS,  Mrs.  Naomi  (2) 

12600  Brunswick  Lane,  Bowie  20715. 
MELHOFF,  Raymond  G.   (2) 

12040  Twin  Cedar  Lane,  Bowie  20715. 
PARK,  George  (1) 

Dir.,   Md.   Workshop  f/t  Blind,   2901   Strickland 

St.,  Baltimore  21223. 
NIX,  Weldon  F.  (2) 

Md.    Workshop    f/t   Blind,    2901    Strickland   St., 

Baltimore  21223. 
PEIRSON,  William  O.,  Jr.  (3) 

Hopkins   Apartments,   3100   St.    Paul  St,   Balti- 
more 21218. 
POLLACK,  Irvin  P.,  M.D. 

4419  Falls  Rd.,  Baltimore  21211. 
QUAY,  W.  Earl   (3) 

707  Hunting  PI.,  Baltimore  21229. 
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RING,  Elinor  B.   (2) 

4404  Delmont  Lane,  Kensington  20795. 

SEE,  Charles  M.   (2) 

508  Foster  Ave.,  Cumberland  21502. 
SEE,  Mrs.  Charles   (3) 

508  Forster  Ave.,  Cumberland  21502. 
SEVIER,  John  B.  (4) 

449  E.  28th  St.,  Baltimore  21218. 
SHEPTER,  Mrs.  Edward  F.   (1) 

Brightside  Rd.,  Baltimore  21212. 
SIEGEL,  Melvin  J.   (2) 

640  University  Blvd.,  E.,  Silver  Spring  20901. 
SILVERSTEIN,  Mrs.  Francis  (2) 

Good    Samaritan    Hospital,    5601    Lock    Haven, 

Baltimore  21212. 
SPURRIER,  Eugene  M.   (2) 

Asst.     Supv.,     Serv.    f/t    Blind,     2100     Guilford 

Ave.,  Baltimore  21218. 
TAYLOR,  Robert  L.  (1) 

206  Pine  Ave.,  Severna  Park  21146. 

THOMPSON,  W.  W.   (2) 

4000  Rosemary  St.,  Chevy  Chase  20015. 

TUDOR,  Mrs.  Edward  (2) 

8405  Kings  Ridge  Rd.,  Baltimore  21234. 
*  WALKER,  Hulen  C.   (1) 

2  Orchard  Way,  S.,  Rockville  20854. 
WHEELEHAN,  Mrs.  Fred  (1) 

1934  Swansea  Rd.,  Baltimore  21214. 
WILLIAMS,  Russell  C.   (1) 

9415  Corsica  Dr.,  Bethesda  20014. 
WISE,  Gerald  E.   (2) 

Leisure     World,      3508      Cheswick     Ct.,     Silver 

Spring  20906. 
WOLFE,  Herbert  J.   (4) 

Supt.,  Md.   School  f/t  Blind,   3501   Taylor  Ave., 

Baltimore  21236. 


MASSACHUSETTS   (48) 

ACTON,  James  J.   (9) 

3  Pine  Cone  Rd.,  Canton  02021. 
*ALEVIZOS,  George   (6) 

571  Washington  St.,  Dorchester  02122. 

ARSNOW,  George  (2) 

26  Louisburgh  St.,  Lawrence  01843. 
BAKER,  Margaret  E.   (1) 

2001  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Brighton  02135. 
BAUMGARTNER,  Donald  F.   (1) 

Perkins    School    f/t   Blind,    175    N.    Beacon    St., 

Watertown  02172. 
BERGERON,  Susan  M.   (9) 

22  Durham  Rd.,  Dedham  02026. 
CAROLAN,  Rev.  Robert  H. 

c/o    Catholic    Guild   f/t    Blind,    770    Centre    St., 

Newton  02158. 
CARROLL,  Rev.  Thomas  J.   (1) 

Dir.,   Catholic   Guild  f/t  Blind,   770   Centre   St., 

Newton  02158. 
CAULFIELD,  Dr.  Thomas  E.   (1) 

St.   Paul's  Rehab.  Center,  770  Centre  St.,  New- 
ton 02158. 
CONNOR,  Dr.  Gordon  B.   (1) 

Morgan     Memorial,     95     Berkeley     St.,     Boston 

02116. 
CULVER,  Patricia  E.  (9) 

Boston  College  Grad.  School  of  Educ,  Chestnut 

Hill  02167. 
DAVIS,  Carl  J.   (1) 

Perkins    School   f/t   Blind,    175    N.    Beacon    St., 

Watertown  02172. 
DOLAN,  William  S.  (9) 

27  Woodlawn  St.,  Boston  02130. 
EGAN,  John  P.   (3) 

52  Phillips  St.,  Watertown  02172. 
EICHORN,  John   (2) 

Spec.    Educ.    &    Rehab.,    Boston    College,    Chest- 
nut Hill  02167. 


ELLIS,  Claude  A.   (1) 

Perkins    School    f/t   Blind,    175    N.    Beacon    St., 

Watertown  02172. 
FRIEDMAN,  Harry  J.   (5) 

175  N.  Beacon  St.,  Watertown  02172. 
GABEL,  Arthur  (1) 

Ex.  Dir.,  Boston  Aid  t/t  Blind,  295  Huntington 

Ave.,  Boston  02115. 
GILDEA,  Robert  A.  J.   (1) 

The  Mitre  Corp.,  P.  O.  Box  208,  Bedford  01730. 

GREEHAN,  Fred  (2) 

76  Greenwood  Ave.,  Swampscott  01907. 

HEISLER,  William  T.   (1) 
Dir.,    Teacher   Trng.,    Perkins    School    f/t   Blind, 

175  N.  Beacon  St.,  Watertown  02172. 
INGHAM,  Dr.  Kenneth  (2) 

10  Chesley  Rd.,  Newton  Centre  02159. 
JACOBSON,  Mrs.  Dorothy  C.   (2) 

87  Woodlawn  Dr.,  Chestnut  Hill  02167. 
KARKOTA,  Doris  R.   (4) 

46  Groton  Rd.,  Westford  01886. 
KENYON,  Eunice  L.   (1) 

Ex.  Dir.,  Center  f/t  Blind  Children,   147  Hunt- 
ington Ave.,  Boston  02116. 
LANTZ,  Edward  (9) 

196  Church  St.,  Waltham  02154. 
LO ADMAN,  Jack  C.   (1) 

Ex.     Dir.,    Mass.     Assn.    f/t    Adult    Blind,     120 

Boylston  St.,  Boston  02116. 
fLORANTOS,  Mrs.  George  G.  (9) 

14  Hillcrest  Rd.,  Medfield  02052. 
JLYONS,  James  P.   (9) 

34  School  St.,  Nutting  Lake  01865. 

McDADE,  Paul  R.   (10) 

136  Trapelo  Rd.,  Waltham  02154. 
CURTIS,  William  R.   (9) 

Mass.  Assn.   f/t  Adult  Blind,   120  Boylston   St., 

Boston  02116. 
MATAVA,  Marie  A.   (6) 

Mass.   Assn.  f/t  Adult  Blind,   120   Boylston  St., 

Boston  02116. 
MATHESON,  Arnold  E.   (2) 

Mass.   Assn.   f/t  Adult  Blind,   120   Boylston   St., 

Boston  02116. 
MUNGOVAN,  John  F.   (1) 

22  Martin  Rd.,  Milton  02186. 
OUELLETTE,  Mrs.  B.  J.   (5) 

Perkins    School   f/t   Blind,    175   N.    Beacon    St., 

Boston  02172. 
REMER,  Robert  S.   (8) 

Cambridge  Redevelopment  Authority,  336  Main 

St.,  Cambridge  02142. 
REVELL,  Loell  (2) 

Morgan    Memorial,    Lynn    Goodwill    Industries, 

140  Oxford  St.,  Lynn  01901. 
SILVER,  Frederick  A.   (9) 

62  Cresthill  Rd.,  Brighton  02135. 

SMITH,  Benjamin  E.   (4) 

Prin.,   Perkins  School  f/t  Blind,  175  N.  Beacon 

St.,  Watertown  02172. 
SMITH,  Eleanor  N.   (2) 

Rehab.  Serv.  Adm.,  HEW,  J.  F.  Kennedy  Bldg., 

Boston  02203. 

STORROW,  Mary  G.   (4) 

Tupola  Lane,  Mattapoisett  02739. 

STUCKEY,  Kenneth  A.   (5) 

Perkins    School    f/t    Blind,    175   N.    Beacon    St., 
Watertown  02172. 

SWANNER,  Roy  S.   (2) 

389  Harvard  St.,  Brookline  02146. 

TOWNSEND,  Virginia  (6) 

50  Lakewood  Rd.,  Newton  Highlands  02161. 

TRELEASE,  George  T.   (2) 

116  Powell  St.,  Springfield  01118. 

VAN  HANDORF,  R.  B.   (9) 

96  Franklin  Ave.,  Chelsea  02150. 
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WATERFIELD,  Peter  (9) 

130  Brigham  Hill  Rd.,  N.  Grafton  01536. 
WATERHOUSE,  Dr.  Edward  J.   (4) 

Perkins    School   f/t   Blind,    175   N.    Beacon    St., 

Watertown  02172. 


MICHIGAN   (84) 

ABY,  Mary  S.   (9) 

1107  Springwood,  S.E.,  Kentwood  49508. 
BARTON,  Edith  S.   (8) 

1377  N.  Gale  Rd.,  Davison  48423. 
BEARD,  David  C. 

1401  Ash,  Detroit  48208. 
BIESECKER,  Dorothy  R.  (3) 

924  Houghton,  Saginaw  48605. 
BLAIR,  Eleanor  (5) 

Wayne     Co.     Library,     33030     Van     Born     Rd., 

Wayne  48184. 
tBLASCH,  Bruce  B.   (9) 

721  Tisdale,  Lansing  48910. 
"BLESSING,  R.  H.   (2) 

418  Chaplin  Lane,  Berrisen  Springs  49103. 
BRADPIELD,  Betty  (9) 

3288  Buchanan,  S.W.,  Wyoming  49508. 
BRAUN,  James  H.   (3) 

24520  Dale,  E.  Detroit  48021. 
BUCKLIN,  Sharon  C.   (9) 

6030  Fen  ton  Ave.,  Dearborn  Hts.  48127. 
BUELL,  John  A.   (3) 

A-106     Bigalow,     W.     Mich.    Univ.,     Kalamazoo 

49003. 
CARDINAL,  Donald   (1) 

Dir.,     Penrickton     Center    for    Visually    Handi- 
capped    Children,     26530     Eureka     Rd.,     Taylor 

58180. 
CHARD,  L.  J.   (1) 

1919  Donora,  Lansing  48910. 
CHRISTIAN,  Mary  (3) 

1325  Aspacia  Rd.,  Muskegon  49445. 
COOK,  Carl   (2) 

1018  W.  Ionia  St.,  Lansing  48915. 
CROWL,  Neil  E.   (10) 

2505  Arlington  Rd.,  Lansing  48906. 
CRUMMEL,  Berta  J.   (9) 

2814  Slater  Dr.,  Kalamazoo  49004. 
DEMING,  Emily  (1) 

1953  Monroe  Ave.,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids  49505. 
ENOS,  Mrs.  Shirley  (8) 

230  Terrace,  Flushing  48433. 
ESKEY,  Beth  Ann   (9) 

279  Brentwood,  Inkster  48141. 
FITTING,  Edward  A.   (1) 

928  Cresenwood,  E.  Lansing  48823. 
FROST,  Mrs.  Marguerite  (4) 

3030  Circle  Dr.,  Flint  48507. 
GAYNES,  Ernest  M.,  CD.    (2) 

18311  W.  7  Mile  Rd.,  Detroit  48219. 
GORE,  George  V.,  Ill   (4) 

Asst.   Prof,  of  Spec.  Educ,  Room  333,  Erickson 

Hall,  Mich.  St.  University,  E.  Lansing  48823. 
GRAY.  Mrs.  Barbara   (5) 

19192  Pennington,  Detroit  48221. 
HAMILTON,  Robert  L.   (3) 

4188  Nazareth  Rd.,  Kalamazoo  49004. 
HANNINEN,  Kenneth 

18400  Weaver  St.,  Apt.  104-D,  Detroit  48228. 
HASKIN,  Susan   (5) 

1137  Westfield  Rd.,  Lansing  48917. 
HATHAWAY,  Carolyn  Mae   (4) 

825  Belfiield,  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids  45909. 
HINGA,  Kenneth  (2) 

Serv.   f/t   Blind,   426-28   W.   South   St.,   Kalama- 
zoo 49906. 
HORTON,  Clarence  (10) 

907  Chicago  Ave.,  Lansing  48915. 


ILLINGWORTH,  Mrs.  Sue 

26695  Southwestern,  Detroit  48239. 
JACKSON,  Sheilah  V.   (2) 

308  E.  Philadelphia,  Detroit  48202. 
JACOBS,  Betty  (2) 

13180  Rosedale,  Southgate  48192. 
JENKINS,  Willie  C.  (1) 

19951  Pinehurst,  Detroit  48221. 
JENSEN,  Wayne 

613  W.  Washington,  Jackson  49201. 
JOHNSON,  Harold  (3) 

1111  W.  Canfield,  Apt.  1750,  Detroit  48201. 
JOHNSON,  S.  Suzanne  (3) 

Div.   of   Serv.   f/t   Blind,   426-28   W.   South   St., 

Kalamazoo  49006. 
KAARELA,  Ruth  (3) 

5206  Angling  Rd.,  Kalamazoo  49001. 
KNOWLES,  Paul 

34572  Sims,  Wayne  48184. 
KOSKI,  Donald  (2) 

17400  3rd  St.,  Apt.  D3,  Detroit  48203. 
LA  DUKE,  Robert  O.   (9) 

3807  Huron,  Kalamazoo  49007. 
LENNON,  Elizabeth  N.  (4) 

1315     Greenwood     Ave.,     Apt.     22,     Kalamazoo 

49007. 
LILLE Y,  Mrs.  Jane  (2) 

17375  Fruitport  Rd.,  Spring  Lake  49456. 
LIBRARIAN   (8) 

Mich.    St.    Univ.,    Library    Serials    Dept.,    East 

Lansing  48823. 
McCLENNEN,  Sandra 

619  N.  Sheldon  Rd.,  Plymouth  48170. 
McWETHY,  Mrs.  Betty  (1) 

Genesee    Fdn.    f/t   Blind,    725    Mason    St.,    Flint 

48505. 
MALLINSON,  George  G.,  M.D.   (9) 

School  of  Grad.  Studies,  W.  Mich.  Univ.,  Kala- 
mazoo 49001. 
MALONEY,  Harold  J.   (9) 

2922  Duchess  Dr.,  Kalamazoo  49001. 
MARIS,  Jannette  (4) 

10  Gordon  Blvd.,  Battle  Creek  49012. 
tMAY,  Marianne   (9) 

628  S.  Park  St.,  Kalamazoo  49007. 
MINTZ,  Morris  J.,  M.D.   (1) 

17563  Greenfield,  Detroit  48235. 
NAGZ,  Frank 

3477  Three  Mile  Dr.,  Detroit  48224. 
NEMSHAK,  Joseph  A. 

4356  Willesdon  Ave.,  Holt  48852. 
O'CONNOR,  Patricia  (9) 

902  Denner,  Kalamazoo  49007. 
OKMA,  Louis   (3) 

1815  College,  S.E.,  Grand  Rapids  49507. 
O'NEILL,  Michael  J.   (6) 

1370  Mclntyre  Dr.,  Ann  Arbor  48105. 
PARIS,  Mr.  Alby  R.   (4) 

1430  Fairway  Ct.,  Dearborn  48124. 
PAYNE,  Harold  (2) 

640  Temple,  Detroit  48201. 
PUMO,  Benjamin   (2) 

31116  Cooley  Dr.,  Westland  48185. 
QUILLMAN,  Robert  Dee  (9) 

100  Western  Ave.,  Apt.  J-8,  Kalamazoo  49001. 
QUILLMAN,  Mrs.  Rebecca  (3) 

100  Western  Ave.,  Apt.  J-8,  Kalamazoo  49001. 
RAFTARY,  Alice  (3) 

1846  Nightingale,  Dearborn  48128. 
RICHMOND,  Fred  (2) 

202  Beaumont  PI.,  Traverse  City  49684. 

ROSE,  Mrs.  Edward  (3) 

Dir.,  Assn.  f/t  Blind  &  Sight  Conservation,  201 
Sheldon  St.,  S.E.,  Grand  Rapids  49002. 

RYBERG,  Heni-y  (2) 

15109  Parkgrove,  Detroit  48205. 
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SCHICHTEL,  Donald  J.   (2) 

2846  Hollis  Dr.,  N.E.,  Grand  Rapids  49595. 

SCROLL,  Dr.  Geraldine   (4) 

Univ.    of    Michigan,    Spec.    Edu.,    734    E.    Uni- 
versity, Ann  Arbor  48104. 

SCOTT,  John  Eugene   (2) 

Genl.  Mgr.,  Mich.   Blind  Sales   &  Industries,  77 
Victor  Ave.,  Detroit  48203. 

SEARCH,  David  L.  (3) 

729  Webster,  Traverse  City  49684. 

JSPECHT,  Thomas  R.  (9) 

30  Grove,  Galesburg  49053. 
STERN,  Mrs.  Mildred  F.   (3) 

8905  Kingswood,  Detroit  48221. 
SUTERKO,  Stanley  (9) 

W.  Mich.  Univ.,  Kalamazoo  49001. 
SYLVESTER,  Lena  A.   (2) 

12828  Wilfred  Ave.,  Detroit  48213. 
TAMER,  Anthony  J.   (2) 

1201  Ashland,  Detroit  48215. 
THOMAS,  John  E.   (9) 

9371  Steel,  Detroit  48228. 
*UPSHAW,  McAllister  C.   (1) 

Dir.,  Metropolitan  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1401  Ash  St., 

Detroit  48208. 
VAN  STEEL,  Virgil  V.   (2) 

24658  Ames,  Taylor  48180. 
WEESIES,  Marvin  J.   (9) 

3841  Hazelwood,  S.W.,  Wyoming  49509. 
WEISS,  Josephine  A. 

816%  W.  Lapeer.  Lansing  4891B. 
WEST,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.   (5) 

4007  Circle  Dr.,  Flint  48507. 
WICHNER,  Al 

Dept.   of   Soc.   Serv.,   520   Hollister   Bldg.,   Lans- 
ing 48933. 
WIDERBERG,  Lloyd  C.   (9) 

6842  Welbury  Ave.,  Portage  49081. 
WISNER,  Robert  H.  (1) 

Supt.,   Mich.   Industries  f/t  Blind,   1104   Hough- 
ton St.,  Saginav?  48605. 
WONDERGEM,  Lauren   (1) 

201  Sheldon,  S.E.,  Grand  Rapids  49506. 

MINNESOTA   (52) 

ANDERSON,  Wayne 

4957  Vera  Cruz  Ave.,  N.,  Minneapolis  55429. 
BOLDBARG,  L  G.  (1) 

2037  Yorkshire,  St.  Paul  55116. 
BONOFF,  Mrs.  Joseph  (1) 

19  S.  First,  Minneapolis  55416. 
BOVEN,  Mrs.  Eleanor  H.  (3) 

3522  Xerxes  Ave.,  N.,  Minneapolis  55412. 
BRANDT,  Willard  B.   (2) 

Minneapolis    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    3117    Grimes,    N., 

Minneapolis  55422. 
BURT,  Joyce  E.  (9) 

2297  Standish,  St.  Paul  55108. 
COHEN,  Dr.  E.  B. 

414    Physicians    &   Surgeons   Bldg.,   Minneapolis 

55402. 
COOPER,  Robert  (8) 

306  Marquette  Bank  Bldg.,  Minneapolis  55402. 
COPLEN,  Myrtle  (3) 

3637  Quail  Ave.,  N.,  Minneapolis  55422. 
CRONE,  William  (2) 

920  Holiday  Dr.,  Moorhead  56560. 
DEVOY,  Mary  (9) 

8300  Cedar  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis  55420. 
DU  RAND,  John  (1) 

Occ.  Trng.  Ctr.,  2345  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul 

55101. 
ELIASON,  Allen   (2) 

722  6th  Ave.,  N.,  St.  Cloud  56301. 
ERICKSON,  Margaret  E.   (2) 

1034  W.  Larpenteur  Ave.,  St.  Paul  55113. 


ERXLEBEN,  Sally  L.   (3) 

1811  Columbus  Ave.,  Duluth  55803. 

FREDERICKS,  Richard 

8308  Northern  Dr.,  Crystal  55428. 

FREIDRICHS,  Robert  A. 

26  W.  Grant,  Minneapolis  55403. 

GRENELL,  James   (8) 

6200  Wyman  Ave.,  Edina  55436. 
GRIFFITH,  Paula  Zan   (3) 

845  Hague  Ave.,  St.  Paul  55104. 
HARVELL,  Linda 

Minneapolis  Soc.  f/t  Blind,   1936   Lyndale  Ave., 

S.,  Minneapolis  55403. 
HILGENDORF,  Ralph 

Serv.    f/t    Blind,    709    S.    Front    St.,    Mankato 

56001. 
HINKEL,  Donald  J.   (6) 

3833  Prairie  Rd.,  White  Bear  Lake  55110. 
JOHNSON,  Curtiss  S.   (1) 

706  E.  Jessamine  St.,  St.  Paul  55106. 

JOHNSON,  Frank  R.   (1) 

6344  Wentworth  Ave.,  Minneapolis  55423. 

JONSON,  Joanne 

555  Wabasha,  St.  Paul  55102. 
LEVERENTZ,  Paul  John,  Jr.   (9) 

2425  Decatur  Ave.,  N.,  Golden  Valley  55427. 
tLOFY,  Carl  (1) 

212  Clark  St.,  Mankato  56001. 
LYONS,  Marvin   (8) 

706  Oakdale,  St.  Paul  55107. 
McINTYRE,  James   (8) 

St.    Paul    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    208    W.    6th    St.,    St. 

Paul  55102. 
MACKOV,  Leslee  Jo  (9) 

2426  Quentin  Ave.,  S.,  St.  Louis  Park  55416. 

MINDA,  Roland  (8) 

1449  Lakeview,  Minneapolis  55416. 

*NAZARENUS,  Oliver  (3) 

Rt.  1,  Wilton  56687. 
NICHOLS,  Gordon  M.   (9) 

1912  Ford  Pkwy.,  St.  Paul  55116. 
NOLDER,  Nevin  D.,  Jr.   (9) 

Rt.  1,  Box  132,  Chaska  55318. 
OIEN,  Gordon  W.   (9) 

3454  Florida  Ave.,  N.,  Minneapolis  55427. 
PETERSON,  Robert  J.   (2) 

1722  Stuart  Ct.,  Duluth  55803. 
PISTEL,  Robert  J.   (1) 

4217  Dodge  St.,  Duluth  55802. 
POTTER,  C.  Stanley  (1) 

R.  R.  5,  Box  368,  Stillwater  55082. 
REICH,  Miss  Robin  D. 

Minneapolis  Soc.  f/t  Blind,   1936  Lyndale  Ave., 

S.,  Minneapolis  55403. 
ROSTEN,  Jesse  H.   (1) 

208  W.  6th  St.,  St.  Paul  55102. 
SATERBAK,  Melvin  E.  (1) 

1936  Lyndale  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis  55403. 
SCHILLER,  Karen  Ann   (2) 

5513  41st  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis  55417. 
SCHMALZBAUER,  Nancy  (9) 

2542  Harriet  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis  55405. 
SEPLAK,  Mrs.  Janis  (9) 

2031  W.  Old  Shakopee  Rd.,  Bloomington  55820. 

STRAND,  Charlane  (8) 

2841  Washburn  PL,  Minneapolis  55431. 

TURULA,  Helene  (4) 

1653  E.  Montana,  St.  Paul  55106. 

VIRGIN,  Marion  Ernest  (2) 

1927  Selby  Ave.,  St.  Paul  55104. 

WENZEL,  Jerome  (8) 

St.    Paul    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    208    W.    6th    St.,    St. 
Paul  55102. 

WHITE,  Mrs.  Romell  (2) 

2836  27th  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis  55406. 
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WILSON,  Mrs.  Mary  (3) 

80G  W.  Franklin  Ave.,  Minneapolis  55405. 

WITTMAN,  Wayne 

St.     Serv.     f/t     Blind,     Centennial     Bldg.,     658 

Cedar,  St.  Paul  55101. 
WORRALL,  Ralph  E.   (2) 

623  E.  Orange,  St.  Paul  55101. 

MISSISSIPPI   (59) 

ARCHER,  Millard   (10) 

Box  226,  Whitfield  39193. 
ARNOLD,  Irene   (1) 

3704  N.  Brook  Dr.,  Jackson  39201. 
BALLARD,  C.  W.   (9) 

1337  Chambers  St.,  Vicksburg  39180. 
BENTON,  Robert  Clyde  (1) 

1254  Eastover  Dr.,  Jackson  39211. 
BINGHAM,  Mrs.  W.  O.   (2) 

209  E.  Claiborne,  Greenwood  38930. 
BLOUNT,  Dr.  Richard  (1) 

440  E.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Jackson  39216. 
BOUNDS,  Janice  (7) 

347  St.  Paul,  Jackson  39208. 
BOUNDS,  Linda  (7) 

Kuhn  Hospital,  Vicksburg  39180. 
BOUNDS,  W.  H.   (2) 

Box  429,  Hattiesburg  39402. 
BROWN,  Z.  H.   (1) 

1645  Aurora,  Jackson  39213. 
BURNEY,  Ben  R.   (2) 

Box  30,  Hazlehurst  39083. 
CABELLO,  James  L.    (1) 

Box  4872,  Jackson  39216. 
CANTIN,  George   (2) 

409  S.  Lamar,  Oxford  38655. 
CAPERTON,  Charles   (2) 

801  N.  Monroe,  Clinton  39056. 
CARROLL,  Bob   (2) 

1929  Longwood  Dr.,  Jackson  39212. 
CARTER,  Dr.  Robert  E.   (1) 

2500  N.  State  St.,  Jackson  39216 
COTTON,  James  H.   (1) 

130  Pasa  Robles,  Jackson  39206. 
COVINGTON,  Aston 

P.  O.  Box  30,  Hazlehurst  39083. 
COVINGTON,  Christine  (5) 

769  N.  President,  Jackson  39202. 
DALEY,  Charles   (10) 

Box  9602,  Northside  Sta.,  Jackson  39206. 
DAVIDISON,  M.  Glen   (2) 

Box  149,  Pontotoc  38863. 
DAY,  Billy  M.    (2) 

1312  Springdale  Dr.,  Jackson  39211. 
*DUNN,  Ambrose   (6) 

136  Princeton  St.,  Jackson  39203. 
FUGUA,  Gabe   (8) 

705  Raymond  Rd.,  Jackson  39205. 
GODBOLD,  Maurice   (2) 

Box  4872,  Jackson  39216. 
GRANGER,  John  L.   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  30,  Hazlehurst  39083. 
GRAVES,  Wm.  H.,  Ill  (2) 

907  Poplar  Rd.,  Starkville  39759. 
HAGAMAN,  Dr.  Van  Dyke  (2) 

211  Med.  Arts  Bldg.,  Jackson  39201. 
HUDSON,  W.  R.   (2) 

203  N.  Columbus  Ave.,  Louisville  39339. 
JOHNSON,  Samuel  B.,  Jr.   (2) 

611  Med.  Arts  Bldg.,  Jackson  39201. 
JORDON,  Dan  C.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  503,  Louisville  39339. 
LANE,  Robert  H.   (2) 

108  McHall  Dr.,  Columbus  39701. 
LASSITER,  Wilma 

Box  30,  Hazlehurst  39083. 


LEE,  John  E.   (4) 

426  S.  Lamar,  Oxford  38655. 
LUCIUS,  James   (10) 

502  S.  Washington  Ave.,  Greenville  38701. 
Mccarty,  Dr.  Ben 

410  Med.  Arts  Bldg.,  Jackson  39201. 
McLAIN,  Dr.  Patrick  G.   (2) 

1513  Clay  St.,  Jackson  39205. 
MANN,  Dr.  James  W.   (2) 

Box  684,  University  39056. 
MARTIN,  Dr.  Raymond  S.   (2) 

514-A  E.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Jackson  39216. 
METCALF,  Vernon   (8) 

Country  Club  Ter.,  Apt.  56.,  Oxford  38655. 
NASSAR,  J.  G.   (1) 

611  Med.  Arts  Bldg.,  Jackson  39201. 
O'NEAL,  Mary  (3) 

5619  Concord  St.,  Jackson  39211. 
OWENS,  George  W.   (2) 

210  Brooks,  Pontotoc  38863. 
OWENS,  Mrs.  Mae  H.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  149,  Pontotoc  38863. 
PETTIS,  Dr.  Leighton  (2) 

Box  257,  Tupelo  38801. 
PRICE,  Douglas   (1) 

P.  O.  Drawer  4477,  Jackson  39216. 

REED,  Joe   (10) 

2311/2  Highland,  New  Albany  38652. 

SCOGGINS,  Roderick  (10) 

Lambert  38643. 
SESSUMS,  Howard  (2) 

107  Hilcrest  Dr.,  Clinton  39056. 
SHIPP,  Felix  (2) 

P.  O.  Box  30,  Hazlehurst  39083. 
SLOMSKI,  Don  J.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  30,  Hazlehurst  39083. 
STEWART,  O.  W.   (8) 

Box  4202,  Jackson  39216. 
STILL,  Johnny  (2) 

1027  Birchwood  Dr.,  Jackson  39206. 
STRICKLAND,  Louis  L.   (1) 

111  Circle  Dr.,  Brandon  39042. 
TURNER,  Ruth  H.   (4) 

P.  O.  Box  805,  Vicksburg  39180. 
WARD,  Morris   (10) 

257  Bermuda  Dr.,  Jackson  39208. 
WEBB,  Wendell   (2) 

Box  1547,  Greenville  39701. 
WESSON,  Dr.  Thomas   (2) 

Box  257,  Tupelo  38801. 
WILLIAMS,  Raymond  D.   (2) 

Box  302,  Senatobia  38668. 


MISSOURI   (58) 

ALBEE,  Wilmer  (2) 

6426  Bancroft,  St.  Louis  63109. 
*ALLEN,  Mrs.  Carolyn   (3) 

301  Mt.  Vernon,  Springfield  65806. 

ASHNER,  A.  P.   (8) 

6210  Delor  St.,  St.  Louis  63109. 
BAKER,  Dudley  L.   (1) 

6126  Helm  Dr.,  St.  Louis  63109. 
BARNETT,  Mrs.  Virginia  (1) 

16  N.  Gore,  Webster  Groves  63119. 

BARR,  Mrs.  Ruth  (2) 

53  Webster  Acres,  Webster  Gi-oves  63119. 

BECKETT,  Thomas  L.   (2) 

Rolling  Acres  Farm,  Rt.  20,  Kansas  City  64164. 

BEECH,  May  B.   (3) 

1000  Main  St.,  Apt.  4,  Parkville  64152. 
BESSONNY,  Deborah   (9) 

6328  Gates,  University  City  63130. 
*BUSCH,  Marie  A.   (3) 

802  E.  High  St.,  Jefferson  City  65101. 
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CANNON,  Helen   (5) 

Librn.,    Wolfner   Br.    Library,   St.   Louis    Public 

Library,  3844  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis  63108. 
COOLMAN,  Vaughn  G.   (9) 

4020  Lindell,  Apt.  204,  St.  Louis  63108. 
CORDLE,  Dan  B.   (2) 

710  E.  41st  St.,  Kansas  City  64110. 
DONNELLY,  Mrs.  F.  G.   (2) 

6912  Amherst  Ave.,  St.  Louis  63130. 
DREWS,  Robert  C,  M.D.   (1) 

211  N.  Meramec,  Clayton  63105. 
EVANS,  Juanita  C.   (2) 

8278  Cadillac  Lane,  St.  Louis  63134. 
FEHLIG,  Joseph   (4) 

5469  Neosho,  St.  Louis  63109. 
FISHER,  Harvey  (3) 

914  E.  Armour,  Kansas  City  64109. 
FOWLER,  Mrs.  Emerene  (10) 

601  E.  Capital,  Apt.  104,  Jeflferson  City  65101. 
FREEMAN,  Charles   (9) 

Timber  Lane,  Jefferson  City  65101. 
FROEHLICH,  Herbert  B.   (8) 

3144  Fee  Fee  Rd.,  Bridgeton  63042. 
GEOGHEGAN,  Joan  E.   (9) 

3219  Russell  Blvd.,  Apt.  13,  St.  Louis  63104. 
GILBER,  Don   (8) 

639  Bonita,  Webster  Groves  63119. 
fHAFEMAN,  Lawrence  B.   (9) 

3815  Magnolia,  St.  Louis  63110. 
HARSHBARGER,  V.  S.   (1) 

Dir.,    Bur.    f/t   Blind,    St.    Off.    Bldg.,    Jefferson 

City  65101. 
HAYES,  Elva  (1) 

1844  Broadway,  Kansas  City  64108. 
HENNERICH,  Paul  A.   (1) 

2315-21  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis  63103. 
HOFFMAN,  Mrs.  Margaret  (5) 

3558  S.  Jefferson,  St.  Louis  63118. 
JOHNSON,  Carey  G. 

307  S.  Center,  E.  Prairie  63845. 
KING,  Rodney  W.   (2) 

110  W.  36th  St.,  Kansas  City  64111. 
LARSEN,  LeRoy  C.   (1) 

722  Walnut,  Apt.  1105,  Kansas  City  64106. 
LEIGHNINGER,  Robert  D.,  Sr.   (1) 

Ex.   Dir.,   St.   Louis   Soc.  f/t  Blind,  Room   1607, 

3615  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis  63108. 
LEINDECKER,  A.  R.  (2) 

9258  Bataan  Dr.,  St.  Louis  63134. 
LILLY,  Fred  C.   (8) 

7629  Dale,  Richmond  Hgts.,  St.  Louis  63117. 
LOEWNAU,  Arthur  (8) 

619  Kirkshire  Dr.,  Kirkwood  63122. 
LOYD,  Lydia   (2) 

229  Moore  Ave.,  Sikeston  63801. 
McCLUNG,  Mrs.  Esther  R.  (3) 

11034-G  N.  Garden  Dr.,  St.  Louis  63138. 
O'DONNELL,  Thomas  J.   (1) 

4140  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  63108. 
PREUSS,  Bernard  F.   (2) 

Bur.    f/t    Blind,    St.    Off.    Bldg.,    Jefferson    City 

65101. 

RAITHEL,  John  B.   (2) 

7142  Leona  Ave.,  St.  Louis  63116. 

RIGDEN,  Theodore  C. 

314  Gage  Dr.,  Ferguson  63135. 

ROLLEN,  James  L.,  Sr. 

4705  Kelly  Lane,  Springfield  65804. 

RIEMAN,  Edward  A.   (2) 

1244  Colorado  Ave.,  Kansas  City  64127. 

SEARS,  Michael 

3525  Watson  Rd.,  St.  Louis  63039. 

*SEVERSON,  Albred  L.  (1) 

Sunnen    Products,    7910    Manchester    Ave.,    St. 
Louis  63143. 


SHIPPY,  Mrs.  Lynn   (2) 

1711  St.  Mary's,  Jefferson  City  65101. 
SOJA,  Patrick   (9) 

4020  Lindell,  Apt.  204,  St.  Louis  63108. 
SPEAK,  Nelle  (3) 

2008  Empire  Ave.,  Joplin  64801. 
STANFORD,  L.  S.   (3) 

300  Tanglewood  Dr.,  St.  Louis  63124. 
STEINBRUECK,  Wm.  E.   (8) 

Hiway  109,  Rieger  Rd.,  Chesterfield  63017. 
STERLING,  Dr.  Theodor  D.   (1) 

Dept.     of     Computer     Sc,     Washington     Univ., 

Lindell  &  Forsythe  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  63130. 
STEWART,  G.  Arthur  (8) 

2314  Virginia,  St.  Louis  63104. 
STEWART,  Vivian   (1) 

2314  Virginia,  St.  Louis  63104. 
THRELKELD,  Doris  L.   (2) 

10032  Sakura  Dr.,  St.  Louis  63128. 
VANDERSCHMIDT,  Gretchen   (4) 

Vanderschmidt      School,      Continental      Towers, 

3615  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis  63108. 
WHEELER,  Paul  C,  M.D.   (2) 

Secy,    of    Phy.    Med.    &    Rehab.,    Univ.    of   Mo., 

Med.  Ctr.,  Columbia  65201. 
WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Grace  S.   (3) 

2008  Empire  Ave.,  Joplin  64803. 
WILSON,  Samuel  R.   (2) 

Rt.  2,  Box  188,  Aurora  65605. 


NEBRASKA   (12) 

BROWN,  Dorothy  R.   (2) 

5240  Ames,  Apt.  8,  Omaha  68108. 
CLARK,  Marion  E.   (1) 

2955  Ryons,  Lincoln  68502. 
fCROSS,  Bruce   (5) 

Christian  Record  Braille  Fdn.,  4444  S.  52nd  St., 
Lincoln  68506. 
*CROSS,  C.  G.   (5) 

Christian  Record  Braille  Fdn.,  4444  S.  52nd  St., 
Lincoln  68516. 
*CROSS,  Mrs.  Jessie  (5) 

Christian  Record  Braille  Fdn.,  4444  S.  52nd  St., 
Lincoln  68516. 
*DUFFIELD,  Dean  C.   (5) 

Treas.,   Christian   Record   Braille   Fdn.,    4444   S. 
52nd  St.,  Lincoln  68516. 
GIBSON,  R.  A.  (5) 

Editor,    Christian   Record   Braille   Fdn.,   4444   S. 
52nd  St.,  Lincoln  68516. 
JACOBS,  Jan   (3) 

235  S.  38th,  Lincoln  68510. 
LEGAARD,  Jeffrey  P.   (9) 

1003  2nd  Ave.,  Nebraska  City  68410. 
LORENZEN,  Lorenz  (1) 

1310  Lancaster  Lane,  Lincoln  68505. 
*WILSON,  G.  C.   (1) 

Dir.    of    Field    Serv.,    Christian    Record    Braille 
Fdn.,  4444  S.  52nd  St.,  Lincoln  68516. 
YANK,  Mrs.  Berit  (3) 

737  N.  75th  St..  Omaha  68114. 


NEVADA   (1) 


WINTERS,  Kris  (2) 

333  W.  Proctor  St.,  Carson  City  89701. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE   (4) 

CAMP,  Carl   (1) 

5  Pitman  St.,  Concord  03301. 
CHAMBERLIN,  Alice  (3) 

P.  O.  Box  306,  Newport  03773. 
STRICKLER,  Mr.  Gale  N.   (3) 

N.   H.   Assn.   f/t  Blind,   60   School   St.,   Concord 

03301. 
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SURETTE.  W.  Gordon   (3) 

N.   H.   Assn.   f/t  Blind,   60   School   St.,   Concord 
03001. 


NEW  JERSEY    (69) 

ARENAS,  Ramon   (9) 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown  07960. 
BANNING,  Donald  (1) 

405  Price  St.,  Bordentown  08505. 
BOEKE,  Daniel   (9) 

R.  D.  2,  Dover  07801. 
BOOTES,  Evelyn  A. 

565  Summer  Ave.,  Newark  07104. 
BORKOWSKI,  Mrs.  Kathleen 

169  Ivy  St.,  Newark  07106. 
BURCK,  George  E.   (1) 

18  Burlington  Ave.,  Leonardo  07737. 
CALVIN,  Mrs.  Lydia 

152  Lincoln  St.,  Montclair  07042. 
CAREY,  James   (1) 

245  Library  PI.,  Princeton  08540. 
CARLSON,  Sally  E.   (9) 

60  Jackson  St.,  Rutherford  07070. 
CARUGATI,  Donald 

31A  Taylor  Ave.,  E.  Brunswick  08816. 
CASSELS,  Michael  E. 

889  Edwards  Rd.,  Apt.  B-13,  Parsippany  07054. 
CIURCZAK,  Eileen 

610  N.  7th  St.,  Newark  07107. 
CONCORDIA,  Sr.  M.   (1) 

St.     Joseph's     School    f/t    Blind,     253     Baldwin 

Ave.,  Jersey  City  07306. 
DAVIS,  David 

1286  Broadway,  Hillside  07205. 
DEBETAZ,  G.  William   (9) 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown  07960. 
DICKINSON,  Mrs.  Frances   (3) 

595  W.  Main  St.,  Rockaway  07866. 
FRANZEL,  Adeline   (5) 

60  Jackson  Ave.,  Rutherford  07070. 
FRIEND,  Richard  R.   (1) 

414  Hamilton  PL,  Hackensack  07601. 
GOLDBERG,  Bernice   (6) 

18  Marshall  St.,  Apt.  7T,  Irvington  07111. 
GROMANN,  Mrs.  Helen  M.   (3) 

N.    J.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    1100    Raymond    Blvd., 

Newark  07102. 
GROMANN,  John   (2) 

371  St.  Cloud  Ave.,  W.  Orange  07052. 
HEIN,  William  H.   (2) 

57A  South  St.,  Jersey  City  07307. 
HYNES,  Mrs.  Katherine  N.   (2) 

18  Irving  St.,  E.  Orange  07050. 
JACQUIN,  Dean   (8) 

The  Foote  System,  Box  568,  W.  Caldwell  07007. 
JOLLETT,  Sr.  Marguerite  (4) 

537  Pavonia  Ave.,  Jersey  City  07306. 
KASHMANIAN,  Vahram  (2) 

69  Watchung  Ave.,  Chatham  07928. 
KLEIN,  Hyman   (4) 

N.    J.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    1100    Raymond    Blvd., 

Newark  07102. 
KOHN,  Joseph   (ll 

25  Princeton  Rd.,  Cranford  07016. 
KRAJCZAR,  Ferenc   (9) 

89  Mills  St.,  Morristown  07980. 
KROKUS,  Richard  J.   (9) 

136  S.  Hillside  Ave.,  Succasunna  07876. 
KRUGER,  Irving  J.   (2) 

830  W.  Field  Ave.,  Elizabeth  07208. 
LACIOPA,  Michael   (1) 

46  Franklin  St.,  Newark  07109. 
LANDERS,  Br.  Barnabas  (5) 

Mt.    Carmel    Guild,    99    Central    Ave.,    Newark 

07102. 


LITTLE,  James  S.   (2) 

1250  S.  10th  St.,  S.  Plainfield  07080. 
McGUINNESS,  Rev.  Richard  M.   (1) 

Dir.,    Center    f/t    Blind,    Mt.    Carmel    Guild,    99 

Central  Ave.,  Newark  07102. 
MATTOON,  Gary  (9) 

359  Drakestown  Rd.,  Long  Valley  07853. 
MEYER,  George  F. 

R.  D.  1,  Box  192,  Lafayette  07848. 
MYROSE,  Edward  DeP.   (9) 

6  Birch  Hill  Dr.,  Whippany  07981. 
MURPHY,  William  W. 

40  Roseland  Ave.,  Caldwell  07006. 
NICHOLS,  Althea  H. 

251  S.  Harrison  St.,  E.  Orange  07018. 
PAUL,  H.  Stanton   (9) 

12  Edgely  PL,  Willingboro  08046. 
PAULA,  Sr.  Marie 

St.  James  Hospital  Convent,  Newark  07105. 
PIRUPS-HVARRE,  Carl  C.   (1) 

63  Highland  Ave.,  Glen  Ridge  07028. 
POLLARA,  Victor  (2) 

34  Van  Houten  Ave.,  Passaic  07055. 
PURSLEY,  Mrs.  Paula  A.  (1) 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown  07960. 
REID,  Bruce  A.   (1) 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown  07960. 
REILLY,  Helen  M.   (8) 

35  Kensington  Ave.,  Jersey  City  07304. 
ROBERTS,  Douglas 

Rt.  1,  Box  129,  Mountain  Ave.,  Mendham  07945. 
ROLAND,  Sr.  Agnes 

Englewood     Cliffs     College,     Englewood     Cliffs 

07632. 
ROSSI,  Peter  Paul,  Jr. 

191  Linden  Ave.,  Belleville  07109. 
SCHAFFER,  Mrs.  Estelle 

200  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave.,  W.  Orange  07052. 
SEAMAN,  Margaret 

P.  O.  Box  58,  Palmyra  08065. 
*SHAHEEN,  Mrs.  Annie  B.   (3) 

453  Main  St.,  Ft.  Lee  07024. 
SHAHEEN,  Ernest  G.   (5) 

453  Main  St.,  Ft.  Lee  07024. 
SIERZEGA,  Edward  R.   (1) 

66  N.  9th  St.,  Newark  97107. 
SIMMONS,  Laura  S.  (8) 

720  Walnut  St.,  Roselle  07203. 
SWANSON,  Edith 

N.   J.   Fdn.  f/t  Blind,  46  Fi-anklin   St.,  Newark 

07102. 
TAYLOR,  Roger  J.   (9) 

9  Pitman  PL.  Mt.  Tabor  07878. 
THEIS,  Florence   (8) 

5  Vail  Rd.,  Landing  07850. 
TRUPIN,  Philip   (1) 

100  Warren  St.,  Nutley  07110. 
VARSACI,  Vincent  J. 

Bridgeboro  Rd.,  Morristown  08057. 
VOYSKI,  Miss  E.   (1) 

223  W.  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave.,  Livingston  07039. 
WARD,  Charles  S. 

55  De  Witt  Ter.,  Colonia  07067. 
WEAGLEY,  John  L.   (9) 

Ironia  Rd.,  Mendham  07945. 
WENCIL,  Wyllis 

565  Summer  Ave.,  Newark  07104. 
WERNTZ,  George,  Jr.   (1) 

Ex.  V.P.,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown  07960. 

WHITSTOCK,  Robert  H.   (9) 

V.P.,    The    Seeing    Eye,    Box    375,    Morristown 

07960. 
WIMLEY,  Helen   (2) 

1830  Maple  Ave.,  Haddon  Heights  08034. 

WOODWARD,  Louise  (8) 

R.  D.  1,  Box  481,  Mays  Landing  08330. 
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NEW  MEXICO   (2) 

BRUCE,  Harold  W.   (2) 

Pera  Bldg.,  Room  317,  Santa  Fe  87501. 
SHOESMITH,  Mark  (1) 

1324  Alaska  Ave.,  Alamogordo  88310. 


NEW  YORK   (140) 

AUGUSTINE,  Hazel  A.   (3) 

N.    Y.   Assn.   f/t   Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,   New 

York  10022. 
BACH,  Walter  A.   (6) 

71-14  69th  PI.,  Glendale  11227. 
BALDWIN,  John  A.   (1) 

N.   Y.    St.   Com.   f/t  Blind,    1450   Western   Ave., 

Albany  12203. 
BARNETT,  M.  Robert   (1) 

Ex.  Dir.,  Amer.  Fdn.  f/t  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St., 

New  York  10011. 
BARNHART,  R.  H.   (2) 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New 

York  10011. 
BARRETT,  Walter  (2) 

34-35  76th  St.,  Jackson  Heights  11372. 
BETTICA,  Louis  J.   (2) 

Dir.,  Serv.  f/t  Deaf-Blind,  Industrial  Home  f/t 

Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  11201. 
BIRD,  Edmund   (3) 

2781  Pond  PI.,  Bronx  10458. 
BLANK,  Robert  H.,  M.D.   (2) 

10  Old  Mamaroneck  Rd.,  White  Plains  10605. 
BOULTER,  Eric  T.   (1) 

22  W.  17th  St.,  New  York  10011. 
BRADY,  Maj.  John  F.   (1) 

Ex.    Dir.,    Industrial    Home    f/t    Blind,    57    Wil- 

loughby  St.,  Brooklyn  11201. 
BREUEL,  J.  W.   (1) 

15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  10011. 
BROWN,  Herbert  R.   (2) 

61  Upper  Louden  Rd.,  Loudonville  12211. 
BUCKLEY,  Mrs.  Helen   (1) 

Ex.  Dir.,   Glen   Falls  Assn.  f/t  Blind,   65  Ridge 

St.,  Glen  Falls  12801. 
BULLEIGH,  Clophos  F.   (1) 

864  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo  14209. 
CAMPBELL,  Peter  Francis   (9) 

Granite  Spgs.  Rd.,  Box  B-2147,  R.F.D.  2,  York- 
town  Hgts.  10598. 
CASE,  Mrs.  Phyllis   (6) 

N.     Y.     Assn.     f/t    Blind,     Queens     Ctr.,     60-05 

Woodhaven  Blvd.,  Elmhurst  11373. 
CLARK,  Mrs.  Eva  E.   (4) 

Home    Teaching    f/t    Blind,    N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t 

Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  10022. 
CLARK,  Franklin  S. 

The  Go-Sees,  166  E.  92nd  St.,  New  York  10028. 
CLARK,  Merritt   (2) 

34  Locust  Park,  Albany  12205. 
CLOCK,  A.  D.,  ACSW  (1) 

Adm.,  Cattaraugus  Co.  Assn.  for  Aid  t/t  Blind, 

116  N.  Barry  St.,  Olean  14760. 
COLLINGWOOD,  Huesten   (1) 

Natl.     Accreditation     Council,     84     Fifth     Ave., 

Suite  501,  New  York  10011. 
COOK,  Mary  Helen   (8) 

1072  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  11216. 
COPELAND,  Arthur  E.   (1) 

20  Gibson  Ave.,  Huntington  11743. 
DE  JOHN,  Dominick  (1) 

1072  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  11216. 
DONATELLI,  Loretta  A.   (4) 

378  Northwood  Dr.,  Buffalo  14223. 
DUDLEY,  Thora  Louise  (3) 

3728  Paulding  Ave.,  Apt.  2F,  Bronx  10469. 
DUPLESSIS,  Errol  G.  (6) 

N.   Y.   Assn.   f/t  Blind,    111   E.   59th   St.,  New 

York  10022. 


EHRLICH,  David  R.   (2) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t   Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New 

York  10022. 
FALLON,  Mrs.  Cecile  W. 

65-35  108th  St.,  Apt.  B5,  Forest  Hills  11375. 
FARRELL,  William   (2) 

85-24  66th  Ave.,  Rego  Park  11374. 
FELD,  Milton   (2) 

5410  Netherland  Ave.,  Bronx  10471. 
FERRANTE,  Nicholas   (3) 

Supv.,    Home    Teaching    Div.,    N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t 

Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  10022. 
FISHER,  Samuel  S.   (2) 

383  E.  17th  St.,  Brooklyn  11226. 
FLORETTA,  Sr.  M.,  O.P.  (4) 

221st  St.  &  Paulding  Ave.,  Bronx  10469. 
FREEDMAN,  Saul   (2) 

82-07    Utopia    Pkwy.,    Jamaica   Estates,    Queens 

11432. 
FREID,  Dr.  Jacob  (1) 

Ex.   Dir.,   Jewish   Braille  Inst,   of  America,    110 

E.  30th  St.,  New  York  10016. 
GALLAGHER,  William  F.   (2) 

The   Pavilion,    510   E.   77th    St.,   Apt.   212,   New 

York  10021. 

GENERETTE,  William  L.   (3) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t   Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,   New 

York  10022. 
GILMARTIN,  Thomas   (3) 

Queens    Center,    60-05    Woodhaven    Blvd.,    Elm- 
hurst 11373. 
GLUCK,  Samuel   (2) 

97-15  Horace  Harding  Exwy.,  Flushing  11368. 
*GOLDSTEIN,  Howard   (1) 

1  W.  37th  St.,  New  York  10018. 
GOODPASTURE,  R.  C.   (1) 

50  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  11378. 
GORDON,  Mrs.  Arlene  R.   (1) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t   Blind,    111   E.    59th    St.,    New 

York  10022. 
HANDEL,  Alexander  F.   (1) 

Natl.  Accreditation  Council,  84  Fifth  Ave.,  New 

York  10011. 
HAWTHORNE,  Carol   (6) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t   Blind,    111    E.    59th   St.,   New 

York  10022. 
HAYES,  Adelaide   (1) 

864  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo  14209. 
*HELD,  Marian   (1) 

Dir.,  Dept.  Direct  Serv.,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t  Blind, 

111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  10022. 
HELLINGER.  George  O.   (8) 

10  Boxwood  Lane,  Lawrence  11559. 
HENRY,  Mrs.  Helena  H.   (5) 

N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  Lighthouse  Library,  111 

E.  59th  St.,  New  York  10022. 

HICKOX,  Charles  V.   (2) 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  1204,  New  York  10017. 

HOCHBERG,  Benita   (6) 

465  Lindell  Blvd.,  Long  Beach  11516. 

HOOD,  Clare  M.  (2) 

N.    Y.    Assn.   f/t   Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New 
York  10022. 

JOBSON,  Marian   (9) 

V.P.   &   Pub.  Relations  Coun.,  The  Seeing  Eye, 
9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  10020. 

JOHNSON,  Hazel  Helen   (3) 

618  E.  21st  St.,  Apt.  A-6,  Brooklyn  11226. 

JOHNSON,  Ronald  I.   (2) 

Voc.   Guid.   Consultant,  Rehab.  Counseling  Sec, 
30  S.  Main  Ave.,  Albany  12208. 

JOHNSON,  William  T.   (1) 

Dir.,    Catholic   Guild   f/t    Blind,    191    Joralemon 
St.,  Brooklyn  11201. 

*JONES,  Charles  P.   (3) 

246  Linden  St.,  Schenectady  12304. 
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JONES,  Marilyn   (6) 

N.   Y.    Assn.   f/t  Blind,    111   E.   59th   St.,   New 

York  10022. 
KAFES,  Robert   (8) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    111   E.    59th    St.,   New 

York  10022. 
KARTARVISH,  Rev.  John  G.  (1) 

Asso.  Dir.,  Catholic  Guild  f/t  Blind,  191  Jorale- 

mon,  Brooklyn  11201. 
KAUTH,  Donald  Z.   (1) 

Guilding  Eyes  f/t  Blind,   106  E.   41st  St.,  New 

York  10017. 
KEANE,  George  E.   (1) 

Industrial   Home  f/t  Blind,   47   Willoughby   St., 

Brooklyn  11201. 
KELLER,  Arthur  S.   (5) 

20  W.  17th  St.,  New  York  10011. 
KELLY,  Enid  (2) 

Middle  Hollow  Rd.,  Huntington  11743. 
KOEHLER,  Charles  P.   (8) 

1891  Stockholm  St.,  Brooklyn  11237. 
*KREBS,  Bernard  M.   (5) 

Jewish    Guild   f/t    Blind,    1880    Broadway,    New 

York  10023. 
KURR,  Ralph  J.   (2 ) 

208  Carlton  Rd.,  Syracuse  13207. 
LEHMAN,  Herbert   (8) 

1709  Harvard  Ave.,  Merrick  11566. 
LOCK,  Geoffrey  A.   (9) 

625     Granite     Springs     Rd.,     Yorktown     Hgts. 

10598. 
LO  GUIDICE,  Donald  D.   (1) 

Central   Assn.   f/t   Blind,   301    Court   St.,   Utica 

13502. 
LOMAX,  Mrs.  James  A.   (5) 

7643  171st  St.,  Flushing  11366. 

McKAY,  Evelyn  C.   (1) 

112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York  10003. 

MALE,  Vincent   (9) 

176  Pearl  St.,  Westbury  11590. 

MILLER,  Marilyn  A.   (9) 

Orientation     Ctr.    f/t    Blind,     400    Adams    St., 

Albany  94706. 
MINK,  Rose   (2) 

6  W.  77th  St.,  New  York  10024. 
MONTANUS,  Rev.  Ralph  (5) 

Gospel  Assn.   f/t   Blind,   P.   O.    Box   13,   College 

Point  11356. 
*MORRISON,  Alba  Marie  (1) 

54  W.  16th  St.,  Apt.  3E,  New  York  10011. 
MORTARELLL  Ettore  A.   (9) 

28  Englewood  Ave.,  Buffalo  14214. 
MOSELEY,  Frederick  S.,  Jr.   (1) 

Pres.,   N.   Y.   Assn.   f/t   Blind,   111   E.    59th   St., 

New  York  10022. 
MOUSSELET,  Vivian   (8) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New 

York  10022. 
MUNDY,  Gerald   (9) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    111   E.    59th    St.,   New 

York  10022. 
MURPHY,  Eugene  F.,  Ph.D.   (9) 

Chief,  Res.   &  Dev.  Div.,   PSAS  Vet.  Adm.,  252 

7th  Ave.,  New  York  10001. 

NACHM ANSON,  Harold  (2) 

718  Kings  Highway,  Brooklyn  11223. 

NOLAN,  Mrs.  Grace  (1) 

Ex.   Secy.,  Catholic  Guild  f/t  Blind,   1313  Main 
St.,  Buffalo  14209. 

OLSEN,  Carl  E.   (1) 

3620  Northern  Blvd.,  Long  Island  City  11101. 

*OLSEN,  Maurice  D.   (4) 

Coord.,  SEMIC,  N.  Y.  St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  800  N. 
Pearl  St.,  Albany  12224. 

PALUSEO,  Marie  L.  (1) 
Adm.  Asst.,  Catholic  Charities,  Spec.  Serv.  f/t 
Blind,  272  Merrick  Rd.,  Lynbrook  11563. 


PATTERSON,  John  P.  (1) 

517  Traverse  Blvd.,  Buffalo  14223. 

PEDDY,  Lester  (1) 

Ex.  Dir.,  Brooklyn  Bur.  of  Soc.  Serv.  &  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Soc,  285  Schemerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn 
11217. 

PICKMAN,  William  A.   (2) 

155  Henry  St.,  Brooklyn  11201. 

PIKE,  Joseph  W.   (1) 

301  Washington  Ave.,  Albany  12203. 

RANSLEY,  Rexford  A.   (2) 

421  Ridge  Rd.,  W.,  Ontario  Center  14520. 

RECKER,  Dr.  Dale  C.   (5) 

1865  Broadway,  New  York  10023. 

REISER,  Neil  (1) 

Dir.,    Dept.    Public    Support,    N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t 

Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  10022. 
*RICHTERMAN,  Harold  (2) 

Natl.    Industries    f/t    Blind,    50    W.    44th    St., 

New  York  10036. 
ROBERTS,  Harold  G.   (1) 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t   Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,   New 

York  10011. 
ROMANO,  Frank  (2) 

1  Elton  St.,  Brookljm  11208. 
ROSE,  Dorothy  (1) 

Adm.    Supv.,    Childi-en-Adolescent  Serv.,   N.   Y. 

Assn.    f/t    Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New    York 

10022. 
ROSENBLUM,  Milton   (1) 

Ex.  Dir.,  Syracuse  Assn.  of  Workers  f/t  Blind, 

425  James  St.,  Syracuse  13203. 
RUCH,  Edward  T.   (9) 

Guiding   Eyes  f/t   Blind,    106   E.    41st   St.,   New 

York  10017. 
RYDER,  James  E.   (1) 

Assn.  f/t  Blind  of  Rochester,  439  Monroe  Ave., 

Rochester  14607. 
*SACHS,  Dr.  H.  J.  (1) 

Pres.,   Guide  Dog   Foundation  f/t   Blind,    109-19 

72nd  Ave.,  Forest  Hills  11375. 
SALMON,  Mrs.  Lilyan  W.   (1) 

215  Adams  St.,  Apt.  6G,  Brooklyn  11201. 
*  SALMON,  Dr.  Peter  J.   (1) 

215  Adams  St.,  Apt.  6G,  Brooklyn  11201. 
SANBORN,  Leland  C.  (4) 

N.  Y.  St.  School  f/t  Blind,  Batavia  14020. 
SAUERLAND,  Paul  (3) 

Catholic    Charities,    Spec.    Serv.    Div.,    75    Post 

Ave.,  Westbury  11990. 
SCHAROFP,  Virginia   (5) 

Industrial     Home     f/t     Blind,     329     Hempstead 

Tpk.,  W.  Hempstead  11552. 
SCHERER,  Helen   (6) 

19  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  10011. 
SCHLEIN,  Morton   (6) 

340  Haven  Ave.,  New  York  10033. 
SCHWARTZ,  Barbara  (4) 

N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t   Blind,    111   E.    59th    St.,   New 

York  10022. 
SEELEY,  John  B.  (8) 

IBM  Corp.,  Old  Orchard  Rd.,  Armonk  10504. 
*SELIS.  Mrs.  Irving  (3) 

Dir.,    The    Associated    Blind,    147    W.    23rd    St., 

New  York  10011. 
*SELIS,  Mrs.  Irving  (3) 

Dir.   of   Soc.    Serv.,   The   Associated   Blind,   147 

W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  10011. 

SHANTZER,  Joel  (2) 

507  Liden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn  11203. 

SMITH,  Elizabeth  J.   (2) 

611  Bird  Ave.,  Buffalo  14422. 

SMITH,  Mrs.  Patricia  S.   (1) 

Dir.,  Information  Dept.,  Amer.  Fdn.  f/t  Blind, 
15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  10010. 

*SMITHDAS,  Robert  (2) 

365  Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn  11238. 
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SPAR,  Harry  J.   (1) 

Asst.     Dir.,     Industrial     Home     f/t     Blind,     57 

Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  11201. 
S  PRAGUE,  "Wesley  D.   (1) 

Ex.    Dir.,   N.   Y.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    111    E.    59th 

St..  New  York  10022. 
STALE Y,  Don  (1) 

Recording  f/t  Blind,  215  E.  58th  St.,  New  York 

10022. 
STARK,  Seymour  (1) 

194-40-B  6th  Ave.,  Flushing  11365. 
STARK,  Sidney  (2) 

610  W.  116th  St.,  New  York  10027. 
STEPHENS,  Arline   (9) 

18  Homestead  Dr.,  Latham  12110. 
STEPHENS,  Noel  E.   (9) 

18  Homestead  Dr..  Latham  12110. 
STORNELLI,  Jesse  (2) 

5  Roy  PI.,  Valhalla  10595. 
*STRADELLA,  Charles  G.  (1) 

2  E.  61st  St.,  New  York  10021. 
SUTCLIFFE,  Fi-.  Harry  J.  (5) 

1155  E.  32nd  St.,  Brooklyn  11210. 
THOM,  Francis   (5) 

475  Riverside  Dr.,  Room  430,  New  York  10027. 
VOORHEES,  Arthur  L.   (2) 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    "W.    16th    St.,    New 

York  10011. 
*WARD,  Mary  Ann   (4) 

419  W.  115th  St.,  New  York  10025. 
WARTENBERG,  Stanley  (2) 

2652  E.  18th  St.,  Brooklyn  11235. 
WILLIAMS,  Chester  (1) 

Dir.,   Westchester   Lighthouse,   N.   Y.   Assn.   f/t 

Blind,     346    Mamaroneck     Ave.,     White     Plains 

10605. 
WILLIAMS,  Henry   (1) 

26  Federal  Plaza,  New  York  10007. 
*  WILLIAMS,  Ruth  E.   (3) 

100  N.  Pine  Ave.,  Albany  12203. 
WILSON,  Edouard  L.   (2) 

372  Central  Park,  W.,  New  York  10025. 
YOUNG,  Elliott  (6) 

111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  10022. 
YOUNG,  Mrs.  Walter  W.,  Sr.   (4) 

70  W.  Sixth  St.,  Corning  14830. 
ZINCK,  James  F.   (1) 

Mng.    Dir.,    Blind    Work    Assn.,    56    Water    St., 

Binghamton  13901. 
ZUBRYCKI,  Theodore  (9) 

Brimstone  Hollow  Rd.,  Rt.  1,  Box  248,  Carmel 

10512. 


NORTH  CAROLINA   (59) 

*ANDERTON,  Mrs.  Winonah  C.   (3) 

708  Washington  St.,  Roanoke  Rapids  27870. 

BARBOUR,  B.  R. 

Village  Opticians,  Raleigh  27602. 

BEAUDIN,  Irene  (2) 

2402  Clark  Ave.,  Apt.  11,  Raleigh  27607. 

BLACKBURN,  Sherley 

4005  Huckleberry  Dr.,  Raleigh  27609. 

BRANTLEY,  Roland  C.   (8) 

2807  Lyndon  Ave.,  Wilmington  28401. 
BROADDUS,  R.  G.   (8) 

127  Longview  Lake  Dr.,  Raleigh  27610. 
CARLYLE,  Esther  H. 

2508  Kenmore  Dr.,  Raleigh  27608. 
CATHEY,  Judge  Sam  (6) 

809  Jackson  Bldg.,  Asheville  28801. 
CHARLES,  Kathryne  (8) 

N.  C.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  537  N.  Blount  St.,  P.  O. 

Box  11315,  Raleigh  27604. 
COLE,  Samuel  J.   (1) 

Supt.,  The  Governor  Morehead  School,  301  Ashe 

Ave.,  Raleigh  27606. 


COWAN,  Mrs.  Linda  Lee  (3) 

Box  773,  Burgaw  28425. 
CUTTING,  Helen   (2) 

Box  33,  Butner  27509. 
DAVENPORT,  Mrs.  Florence  (3) 

1241/3  S.  5th  St.,  Wilmington  28401. 
DIGGS,  William  (2) 

Rt.  1,  Box  193,  Woodsdale  27595. 
*EASON,  Ben   (2) 

118  Woodburn  Rd.,  Raleigh  27605. 

*EASON,  Doris  H.   (3) 

118  Woodburn  Rd.,  Raleigh  27605. 
GODBEY,  Joseph  A. 

Rehab  Ctr.  f/t  Blind,  Box  33,  Butner  27509. 

GORE,  Mrs.  Eleanor  (8) 

Ctr.  f/t  Blind,  Box  33,  Butner  27509. 
GREEN,  Britt  L.   (2) 

3405  Cherry  Lane,  Raleigh  27607. 
HIGGINS,  Joseph 

P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh  27602. 
HOLTON,  Mrs.  Roger  A. 

4  Jefferson  Gardens,  Apt.  509,  Raleigh  27605. 

HUBBARD,  F.  C.   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  668.  Lillington  27546. 
HUDSON,  W.  W.   (1) 

Industries   o/t   Blind,    P.   O.    Box   3531,   Greens- 
boro 27402. 
JACKSON,  William  L.   (1) 

2930  Chelsea  Dr.,  Charlotte  28209. 
*  JENNINGS,  L.  Earl,  Jr.   (2) 

2713  Peachtree  St.,  Raleigh  27608. 
JOCE,  William   (2) 

206  Guilford  Bldg.,  Greensboro  27401. 
KILPATRICK,  Mrs.  J.  G.   (3) 

2601  McClintock  Rd.,  Apt.  2,  Charlotte  28205. 
KING,  Benny  E.   (8) 

447  Woodlawn  Dr.,  Charlotte  28209. 

*KRESS,  George  R.   (2) 

225  N.  22nd  St.,  Wilmington  28401. 
LATHAM,  Mrs.  Anita  (8) 

Raleigh     Lions     Clinic,     508     Glenwood     Ave., 

Raleigh  27603. 
LUCAS,  Waverly   (8) 

Superior    Concrete    Works    at    Leggett,    Rt.    2, 

Tarboro  27886. 
McGUIRE,  Margaret  Anne  (1) 

Rt.  L,  Box  857,  Waynesville  28786. 
MANNING,  Jennie  L.   (3) 

N.  C.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Box  685,  Bethel  27812. 
MARTIN,  Dr.  SIGNEY  A.   (1) 

Raleigh    Lions    Clinic   f/t   Blind,    508    Glenwood 

Ave.,  Glenwood  Prof.  Bldg.,  Raleigh  27603. 
MAYES,  Mrs.  Inez  W.   (2) 

2214  Chatham  Ave.,  Charlotte  28205. 
MILLER,  Laura  S. 

307  Simmons  St.,  Washington  27889. 

NAPIER,  Richard  (2) 

St.     Com.    f/t    Blind,    601    Carolina    Power    & 

Light  Bldg.,  Wilmington  28401. 
NICKOLAUS,  John   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  3155,  Greenville  27834. 

NIXON,  Donna  G.   (3) 

Raleigh  Apts.,  Apt.  G-5,  Raleigh  27605. 
PARHAM,  J.  Marshall  (2) 

208  Gray  Court  Apts.,  Winston-Salem  27101. 
PATE,  Murray  L.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  523,  Winston-Salem  27102. 
*PEARCE,  Marjorie  R.   (2) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    N.    C.    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh  27602. 

*PHELTS,  Georgia  (9) 

309  9th  St.,  Butner  27509. 

ROGERS,  William 

Rogers  Drygoods  Store,  Creedmoor  27522. 

ROUSE,  Mrs.  Mary  H.   (3) 

St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Box  6,  Kinston  28501. 
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SANDLIN,  Hilda  M. 

923  Kathryn  St.,  Gary  27511. 
*SCOTT,  Jack  C.   (2) 

Asst.    Rehab.    Supv.,    P.    O.    Box    2658,    Raleigh 

27602. 
SMART,  Susan  L.   (2) 

N.  C.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Rt.  5,   Korner  Rock  Rd., 

Kernersville  27284. 
SMITH,  John  W.   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh  27602. 
*STATON,  George  B.   (2) 

2612  Van  Dyke  Ave.,  Raleigh  28401. 
STEVENS,  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.   (1) 

111  E.  Drewery  Lane,  Raleigh  27609. 
SYRIA,  Sally  M. 

916  Hardimont  Rd.,  Raleigh  27609. 
TOWNSEND,  Murphy  P.,  M.D. 

1034  Prof  Village,  Greensboro  27401. 
*WATERS,  William  B.   (2) 

Rehab.  Ctr.  f/t  Blind,   P.   O.   Box  2658,  Raleigh 

27602. 

WELLS,  James  W. 

Rt.  1,  Box  308,  Knightdale  27545. 
*  WHITE,  Bernice   (3) 

1102  W.  Colonial  Ave.,  Elizabeth  City  27909. 
WHITEN,  Ruby  (8) 

Box  33,  Butner  27509. 
*WOOD,  H.  A.   (1) 

2619  Grant  Ave.,  Raleigh  27608. 
fYARBROUGH,  Mrs.  Patricia  (3) 

327  Bidney  Dr.,  Burlington  27215. 


NORTH  DAKOTA   (4) 

CHRISTENSEN,  Edwin  G.   (1) 

Box  8117,  University  Sta.,  Grand  Forks  58201. 
*CORCORAN,  Richard  P.   (3) 

Coun-Home    Teacher    g/t    Blind,    Div.    of    Voc. 

Rehab.,  Cowan  Bldg.,  Bismarck  58501. 
JEFFREY,  Herbert  D.   (1) 

N.    D.    School    f/t    Blind,    500    Standford    Rd., 

Grand  Forks  58201. 
MOORE,  Hazel   (9) 

2204  Tenth  Ave.,  N.,  Grand  Forks  58201. 


OHIO    (106) 

ADAMS,  Carlysle  F. 

2239  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland  44103. 
ARNOLD,  George  R.   (2) 

30109  Lime  City  Rd.,  Rossford  43460. 
AUST,  Mrs.  James  R.   (9) 

Newport     Glen     Apts.,     Apt.     66,     Youngstown 

44512. 
BAINBRIDGE,  Gary  (4) 

Center    for     Sightless,     330     Third     St.,    Elyria 

44035. 
BARNETT.  Mrs.  Armen   (3) 

196  Fleming  Rd.,  Cincinnati  45215. 
BAUMGARTNER,  Charles  O. 

85  S.  Washington  Ave.,  Columbus  43215. 
BECKETT,  Elmer  F.   (1) 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Dayton,  201  W.  5th  St., 

Dayton  45402. 
BONINGER,  Walter   (6) 

4045  Stilmore  Rd.,  Cleveland  44121. 
BUSCH.  Morris  A.   (4) 

1836  Rosemont,  Dayton  45420. 
CHRISTIANSEN,  Mrs.  R.  G.   (6) 

3683  Runnymede  Rd.,  Cleveland  44121. 
COVERT,  Mrs.  Judith  Ann   (3) 

7252  Thomas  Dr.,  Cincinnati  45243. 
COZIER,  J.  Kenneth  (1) 

446  E.  131st  St.,  Cleveland  44108. 
CUMMINGS,  James  Dewey  (2) 

821  Butler  St.,  Toledo  43605. 


DANIELS,  Florence  (5) 

334  Union  PI..  Akron  44304. 
DE  CAPITA,  Desdemona  (2) 

Youngstown     Soc.     f/t     Blind,     2246     Glenwood 

Ave.,  Youngstown  44511. 
DE  FOREST,  Robert  (6) 

900  Ravine  Dr..  Cleveland  44112. 
DIAMOND,  Ralph   (6) 

22314  Gay  Ave.,  Euclid  44117. 
DIETZ,  Walter  O.   (1) 

23170  Gay  Ave.,  Euclid  44123. 
*DOLAN,  Cleo  B.   (1) 

28950  Cedar  Rd.,  Cleveland  44124. 
DRANE,  Harold  W.   (1) 

3329  Ingleside  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights  44122. 
DROEGE.  Martin  (1) 

6233  Stella  St.,  Cincinnati  45224. 
DURAN,  John   (2) 

2696  Bears  Den  Rd..  Youngstown  44511. 
EMRICK.  Thelma  (5) 

273  E.  235th  St.,  Euclid  44123. 
EXLER.  Joseph  C.   (10) 

4394  Pearl  Rd.,  Cleveland  44109. 
FARGOTSTEIN,  Cydney  C.   (9) 

2831  Hampshire  Rd..  Cleveland  Hgts.  44118. 
FREEMAN,  Jane   (8) 

2804  E.  130th  St.,  Cleveland  44120. 
FRIEDMAN,  Morris  (2) 

22805  S.  Woodland  Rd.,  Cleveland  44122. 
GIBSON.  Mrs.  J.  Lee  (8) 

189  Aurora  St.,  Hudson  44236. 
GOBETZ,  Giles  E.,  Ph.D.   (8) 

29227  Eddy  Rd.,  Wickliflfe  44094. 
GOODWIN,  Jim  (2) 

2079  Taylor  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights  44112. 
GORET,  Morris   (2) 

914  Race  St.,  Cincinnati  45202. 
GRAPER,  Mrs.  Tatiana  (3) 

1507  Genesee  Rd.,  Cleveland  44121. 
GRAY,  John  H.   (9) 

2322  Sherwood  Rd..  Columbus  43209. 
GROHOL,  Albert  H.   (8) 

986  Eastlawn,  Highland  Heights  44124. 
GYULVESZY.  Lillian   (4) 

1448  Gordon  Rd.,  Cleveland  44124. 
*HAAG,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.   (3) 

414  E.  Main  St.,  Crestline  44827. 
HAHNEL,  Martha  B.   (3) 

1809  Sutton  Ave.,  Cincinnati  45230. 
HAMMAN,  Robert  C.   (1) 

Box  21,  Bluffton  45817. 
HARSH,  Theodore  (8) 

201  W.  5th  St.,  Dayton  45402. 
HART,  Joan  (2) 

102  N.  Main  St..  Minerva  44657. 
HAYS.  Martha  B.   (5) 

Goodwill    Industries,    201    W.    5th    St..    Dayton 

45402. 
HENDL,  Hermina  (5) 

6990  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cincinnati  45231. 
HERRING,  Mrs.  Marjorie  B.   (2) 

Hotel  Commodore,  Cleveland  44106. 
HOPPING,  Dr.  Richard  L.   (2) 

2661  Salem  Ave.,  Dayton  45406. 
HUGO,  Mary  (3) 

273  E.  235th  St.,  Euclid  44123. 
HUMPHREY.  Theodore  F.   (2) 

5917  Branck  Rd.,  Medina  44256. 
JAGGER.  Sister  Mitilda  (2) 

Mount  St.  Joseph  45051. 

*JAHODA.  M.  A.   (1) 

Ex.   Dir.,   Cincinnati  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  2045  Gil- 
bert Ave.,  Cincinnati  45202. 

*JOHNSON,  Carl  A.   (2) 

Cleveland    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    1909    E.    101st    St., 
Cleveland  44106. 
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JOHNSON,  Philip  R.   (9) 

Periaptologist,     Ohio    State     School    f/t    Blind, 

5220  N.  High  St.,  Columbus  43214. 
JORDAN,  Sidney,  M.A.   (2) 

Psychologist,   102   Professional  Bldg.,   Parkwood 

&  Monroe,  Toledo  43624. 
JOYCE,  James  A.   (2) 

320      Perry-Payne     Bldg.,      740     W.      Superior, 

Cleveland  44113. 
KABER,  David  J. 

Cincinnati    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    2045    Gilbert    St., 

Cincinnati  45219. 
KILCOYNE,  George  A.   (2) 

3131  Silverdale  Ave.,  Cleveland  44109. 
KIRK,  Lyle  O.  (1) 

Toledo    Soc.     f/t    Blind,     1819     Canton,    Toledo 

43624. 
KLEIN,  Milton  H.   (1) 

2354  Fishinger  Rd.,  Columbus  43221. 
KOPER,  David  P.   (9) 

2045  Gilbert,  Cincinnati  45202. 
KUCERA,  Clarence   (2) 

11010  Revere  Ave.,  Cleveland  44105. 
LAKE.  Mrs.  Robin   (2) 

2540  Derbyshire  Rd.,  Cleveland  44106. 
LEMPERTZ,  Mrs.  Georgia  (3) 

5501  E.  Lake  Rd.,  Sheffield  Lake  44054. 
*  LINTON,  Mrs.  Amos   (1) 

1730  Glenwood  Ave.,  Youngstovpn  44511. 
MacDOUGALL,  Audrey  (3) 

588  Bayfair  Dr.,  Bay  Village  44140. 
McEWEN,  Barry  A.   (2) 

811  Gibbs  St.,  Apt.  8,  Maumee  43537. 
McNALLY,  Margaret  M.   (2) 

4200  Westbrook  Rd.,  Apt.  615,  Brooklyn  44144. 
MILLER,  Charles  S.   (2) 

Goodwill   Industries  of  Dayton,  201  W.   5th  St., 

Dayton  45402. 
MILLS,  Robert  J.   (9) 

5220  N.  High  St.,  Columbus  43214. 
MORRIS,  Lowell  H.   (1) 

85  S.  Washington  Ave.,  Columbus  43215. 

MOSS,  Mrs.  Theodore  (2) 

18301  Harvard  Ave.,  Cleveland  44122. 

MYERS,  John  F.   (1) 

Dir.,    Youngstown    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    2246    Glen- 
wood Ave.,  Youngstown  44511. 

NEWSOM,  Lucille  O.   (3) 

116  E.  Blenkner  St.,  Columbus  43206. 

OBERHOUSE,  Robert  C.   (3) 

116  Bierley  Ave.,  Box  298,  Pemberville  43450. 

ORYSHKEWYCH,  Myra   (3) 

2000  Keystone  Rd.,  Pai-ma  44134. 
OSTROWSKI,  Susan   (1) 

426  Franklin  St.,  Steubenville  43952. 
PEGUES,  William   (2) 

Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  Room  320,  740  Superior 

Ave.,  N.W.,  Cleveland  44113. 
POPHAL,  Dr.  Charles  J.   (2) 

5231  Mayfield  Rd.,  Lyndhurst  44124. 
PRESCOTT,  Katherine  (5) 

Librn    f/t    Blind,    Cleveland    Pub.    Library,    325 

Superior  Ave.,  Cleveland  44114. 
REED,  Donald  W.   (8) 

Clovernook    Home    &    School    f/t    Blind,     6990 

Hamilton  Ave.,  Cincinnati  45231. 
ROBERTS,  Clarence  W. 

4056  Seigman,  Columbus  43213. 
ROSEMEER,  Mrs.  Martha  (9) 

2704  Wertz  Ave.,  Canton  44708. 
ROSS,  Clyde  E.   (1) 

Ex.   Dir.,   Summit  County  Soc,   24  N.   Prospect 

St.,  Akron  44304. 

SCHEFFEL,  Robert  R.   (9) 

5509  Belmont  Ave.,  Apt.  411,  Cincinnati  45224. 

SCHUMACHER,  Mrs.  Barbara 

861  Wabash  Ave.,  Zanesville  43701. 


SHERMAN,  Mrs.  Ruth   (4) 

3106  E.  Overlook,  Cleveland  44118. 
SHUMAN,  Jane  F.   (3) 

1819  Canton  Ave.,  Toledo  43624. 
SILBERMAN,  Mrs.  Melda  J.   (3) 

819  Harman  Ave.,  Dayton  45419. 
SMITH.  Alfonso  (2) 

2020  Jacobs  Rd.,  Youngstown  44505. 
SNYDER,  Mrs.  Richard  (5) 

2341  Tudor  Dr.,  Cleveland  44105. 
SPURNEY,  Dr.  Robert  (2) 

2659  Eaton  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights  44118. 

STAHL,  Joseph  W.   (2) 

225    Evergreen    Lane,    Apt.    52,    Bowling    Green 

43402. 
STEECE,  Everett  R.   (1) 

145  Richards  Rd.,  Columbus  43214. 
STONE,  Patricia  (3) 

2335  Overlook  Rd.,  Apt.  202,  Cleveland  44106. 
SULLIVAN,  Joseph  L.   (1) 

1949  Green  Rd.,  Apt.  310,  Cleveland  44113. 

SURZIK,  William   (2) 

Timberidge  Trail,  Gates  Mills  44040. 

TROIA,  Mrs.  Susan 

2680    N.    Moreland    Blvd.,    Apt.    206,    Cleveland 

44120. 
TURNER,  Mrs.  Carrie  (6) 

1950  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland  44106. 
UNDERWOOD,  Mrs.  Eleanor  L.   (3) 

8774  Spring  Valley  Dr.,  Mentor  40060. 
WAGSTAFF,  George   (2) 

30326  Powell  Rd.,  Willowick  44095. 
WARDELL,  Kent  T.   (9) 

1949  Green  Rd.,  Apt.  108,  Cleveland  44121. 

WATKINS,  Wallace  D.   (1) 

Ex.  Dir.,  The  Vision  Center,  1393  N.  High  St., 

Columbus  43201. 
WAYLAND,  Cynthia  (6) 

1259  Jackson  Ave.,  Lakewood  44107. 
WEAVER,  David  H. 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Akron,  36  S.  College  St., 

Akron  44308. 
WEAVER,  Norma  F. 

Rt.  1,  Columbiana  44408. 
*WENSEL,  Margaret  A.   (3) 

2135  Alvin  St.,  Toledo  43607. 
WIENER,  William  R.   (9) 

1490  E.  193rd  St.,  Euclid  44117. 
*YODER,  Dr.  Norman  M.   (1) 

Dir.,     Staff    Development,     Cleveland     Soc.    f/t 

Blind,  1909  E.  101st  St.,  Cleveland  44106. 
ZIMPFER,  Mrs.  Mary  (1) 

367  Jenkins  Ave.,  Columbus  43207. 


OKLAHOMA   (2) 

*BARTON,  Jeannette  (3) 

530  Chesapeake,  Norman  73069. 
GIBBONS,  Richard  G.   (8) 
3216  E.  21st,  Tulsa  74114. 


OREGON   (6) 

BACKE,  Christine  (2) 

1210  S.W.  Park,  Apt.  41,  Portland  97205. 

BROWN,  Charles  C.   (1) 

3017  N.E.  54th  Ave.,  Portland  97213. 

MARGACH,  Charles  B.   (2) 

College      of      Optometry,      Pacific      University, 
Forest  Grove  97116. 

OLSEN,  Douglas  H.   (9) 

11209  S.  E.  Pine  Ct.,  Portland  97216. 

STOCKER,  Clifford  A.   (1) 

355  Chicago  St.,  Gladstone  97027. 
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WOLFE,  Eunice  (5) 

Multnomah   Co.   Libr.,  205  N.  E.   Russell,   Port- 
land 97212. 

ZAHLER,  Donald  A.   (9) 

50  W.  36th  St.,  Eugene  97405. 


PENNSYLVANIA   (197) 

ALLWEIN,  Herman   (3) 

1419  Laketon  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  15221. 
*  ANDERSON,  Dorothy  K.   (2) 

7220  Lincoln  Dr.,  Philadelphia  19119. 
ANDERSON,  Herbert   (3) 

316  S.  Broad  St.,  Lititz  17543. 
APGAR,  Clyde  M.   (2) 

17  Citadel  Dr.,  Camp  Hill  17011. 
BAILEY,  Edna  Davis  (1) 

Towne    House    601,    660    Boas    St.,    Harrisburg 

17102.  * 

BAILEY,  David  P.   (2) 

R.D.  1,  Lewisberry  17339. 
BALOCCO,  Chrales   (10) 

R.D.  1,  Cowansville  16218. 
BARNITZ,  Charles  F.   (2) 

5000  Sixth  Ave.,  Altoona  16602. 
BARTON,  Eugene  (2) 

1404  18th  Ave.,  Altoona  16601. 
BAUMAN,  Mrs.  Mary  K.   (2) 

Personnel  Research  Ctr.,  1604  Spruce  St.,   Phil- 
adelphia 19103. 
BECK,  Mrs.  Jenny  M.   (5) 

Ex.    Secy.,    Volunteer    Serv.    f/t    Blind     332    S 

13th  St.,  Philadelphia  19107. 
BARNETT,  David  J. 

3311  Bird  Dr.,  Erie  16510. 
BEISTLINE,  Ralph   (2) 

715  Walnut  St.,  Lemoyne  17043. 
BERZINSKY,  Steve  (10) 

YMCA,  Williamsport  17701. 
BETTWY,  Leroy  J.   (1) 

827  Fruithurst  Dr.,  Pittsburgh  15228. 
BIBEN,  Mrs.  Florence  (8) 

36th  &  Lancaster  Ave.,  Philadelphia  19104. 
BROWN,  Charles  E.   (4) 

216  Hastings  St.,  Pittsburgh  15206. 
BOSTON,  Robert  (8) 

3518  Lancaster  Ave.,  Philadelphia  19104. 
BOYLE,  Susan   (7) 

Personnel     Research     Ctr.,     1604     Spruce     St 

Philadelphia  19103. 
BRAUN,  Joseph  J.   (1) 

Ex.  Dir.,  The  Working  Blind,  36th  &  Lancaster 

Ave.,  Philadelphia  19104. 
BRAV,  Solomon  S.,  M.D.  (6) 

5575  N.  Park  Ave.,  Philadelphia  19141. 
BURR,  Mrs.  Helen   (3) 

446  Hale  Ave.,  Harrisburg  17104. 
BUSHORE,  Edgar  N.   (10) 

Box  393,  Duncansville  16635. 
CABELLY,  Morris  M.   (2) 

32  Terrace  St.,  Wilkes-Barre  18702. 
CAMPBELL,  Mrs.  Martha  B.   (3) 

2530  S.  Lambert  St.,  Philadelphia  19145. 
CANNING,  James  E.   (2) 

4  W.  Pittsburgh  St.,  Budgettstown  15021. 
CARSON,  Richard  H.   (3) 

1518  Federal  St.,  Pittsburgh  15212. 
CECCHETTI,  Richard  S.   (2) 

1523  4th  Ave.,  Arnold  15068. 
CHIUMENTO,  Emanuela  (3) 

17  Pittston  Ave.,  Pittston  18640. 
CHRISTMAN,  Mrs.  Henry  R.  (1) 

Assn.   f/t  Blind,   2020   Hampden   Blvd.,  Reading 

19604. 

COLLINS,  Dorothy   (3) 

116  Hampton  Rd.,  Upper  Darby  19083. 


COMO,  James  W.   (2) 

Box   384-A,   Veronica  Dr.,  R.D.   1,   Canonsburg 

15317. 
COMSTOCK,  Gladys   (1) 

Northampton   Co.   Br.,   PAB,   129  E.  Broad  St., 

Bethlehem  18018. 
COON,  George  A.,  Jr.   (2) 

5000  Sixth  Ave.,  Altoona  16602. 
CORNELY,  Jeffrey  (3) 

5000  Sixth  Ave.,  Altoona  16602. 
COYLE,  Michael  P.  (5) 

Library    f/t    Blind,     1700    Spring    Garden    St., 

Philadelphia  19130. 
CRAWFORD,  Frances   (3) 

2987  Wilson  Pkwy.,  Harrisburg  17104. 
CRAWMER,  Mrs.  Ellen  R.   (1) 

Dir.,  Eoiscopal   Community  Serv.,  225  S.  Third 

St.,  Philadelphia  19106. 
CROFT,  Gerel  E.   (1) 

Bedford   Br.,    PAB,    209   W.    Pitt    St.,   Bedford 

15522. 
CROYLE,  Dwayne  C.   (10) 

24  Maple  Ave.,  Camp  Hill  17011. 
DANIELS,  Mrs.  Terese  (2) 

Pa.  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  96  N.  Pennsylvania 

Ave.,  Wilkes-Barre  18701. 
DAVIDOFF,  Jo  Anne  M.  (1) 

7522    Beverly  Rd.,  Philadelphia  19138. 
DAVIDOW,  Dr.  Mae  (4) 

1105  N.  63rd  St.,  Philadelphia  19151. 
DAVIS,  John  T.   (2) 

1250  Providence  Rd.,  Secane  19019. 
DE  FABBO,  Frank  (2) 

2006  Fairmont  Pkv^y.,  Erie  16510. 
DEMANOP,  Sebastian  (2) 

4056  Lasher  Rd.,  Drexel  Hill  19026. 
DE  WITTE,  Mrs.  Martha  G.   (1) 

Washington    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    254    N.    Main    St., 

Washington  15301. 
DIEHL,  Don   (10) 

R.D.  3,  Reach  Rd.,  Williamsport  17701. 
DIEHL,  William  H.   (2) 

97  N.  River  St.,  Wilkes-Barre  18702. 
DOURAND,  James  G.   (2) 

364  Grant  St.,  S.,  Wilkes-Barre  18702. 
DRINOSKY,  Eugene   (2) 

929  Orchard  St.,  Portage  15946. 
DUNHAM,  Kathryn   (10) 

217  S.  11th  St.,  Indiana  15701. 
EDWARDS,  Richard  M.   (1) 

Ex.  Dir.,   Wilkes-Barre  Br.,   PAB,  35  E.   Union 

St.,  Wilkes-Barre  18701. 
EVANCIC,  Anthony  H.   (4) 

5719  Hobart  St.,  Pittsburgh  15213. 
EVANS,  Walter  (2) 

504  E.  Walton  Ave.,  Altoona  16602. 

PACEMYER,  Edgar  (3) 

228  5th  Ave.,  Altoona  16602. 

FAY,  Joseph   (9) 

988  Glencoe  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  15220. 

»FELDMAN,  Leon   (2) 

364  Beverly  Rd.,  Camp  Hill  17011. 

FISHER,  Dr.  Millard  (2) 

Personnel     Research     Ctr.,     1604     Spruce     St., 
Philadelphia  19103. 

FOX,  Martha  (4) 

2536  Allegheny  Ave.,  Philadelphia  19134. 

FRADERA.  Enrique  V.   (8) 

36th  &  Lancaster  Ave.,  Philadelphia  19104. 

^FRANKS,  Gladys  C.   (5) 

1516  N.  54th  St.,  Philadelphia  19131. 

GALLAGHER,  Michael  A.  (10) 
2413  Penn  St.,  Harrisburg  17110. 

GERSTENFELD,  Elsa  (3) 

307  Second  St.,  Port  Carbon  17965. 
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GNADE,  Mai-garet  (8) 

Pittsburgh    Br.,    PAB,    308    S.    Craig    St.,    Pitts- 
burgh 15213. 
GOLDBERG,  Mrs.  Marcella  G.   (1) 

Pittsburgh    Br.,    PAB,    308    S.    Craig   St.,    Pitts- 
burgh 15213. 
GORDON,  Marian   (9) 

Personnel     Research     Ctr.,     1604     Spruce     St., 

Philadelphia  19103. 
GUYLER,  H.  Gordon,  M.D.   (2) 

196  S.  Franklin  St.,  Wilkes-Barre  18701. 
HAMILTON,  J.  Paul  (2) 

Rt.  2,  Sylvia  Dr.,  Beaver  Falls  15010. 
HAY  WISER,  Dorothy   (3) 

206  Provost  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  15227. 
HEEREMANS,  Harold  W.   (1) 

598  Alter  St.,  Hazleton  18201. 
*HEIM,  George  W.  (1) 

Mercer    Co.    Br.,     PAB,    69    S.     Oakland    Ave., 

Sharon  16146. 
HELMICK,  Ernest  D.,  M.D.   (2) 

2612  N.  3rd  St.,  Harrisburg  17120. 
HENDERSON,  James   (2) 

301  S.  First  St.,  Bellwood  16617. 
HENRY,  Mrs.  Alice  T.   (3) 

61  Woodland  Ave..  Coatesville  19320. 
HENRY,  Reginald  D.   (1) 

61  Woodland  Ave.,  Coatesville  19320. 
HERMAN,  George  (2) 

1057  Muldowney  St.,  Pittsburgh  15207. 
HINGER,  Theodore  L.   (1) 

Ex.  Dir.,   Carbon-Monroe  Br.,   PAB,  44  Susque- 
hanna St.,  Jim  Thorpe  18229. 
HITE,  James  E.   (4) 

Box  209,  R.D.  1,  Conemaugh  15909. 
HOLLINBAUGH,  Harold 

Box  635,  Martinsburg  16662. 
HORST,  John  A.   (2) 

95  W.  Pettibone,  Forty  Fort  18704. 
HUEBNER,  Kathleen  Mary  (9) 

505  S.  Highland  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  15206. 
HUGHES,  Robert  K.   (9) 

201  N.  Bellefield  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  15213. 
HUSBAND,  J.  F.   (5) 

Serials  Sec,  Free  Libr.   of  Philadelphia,  Logan 
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Church  St.,  Nashville  37203. 
McDowell,  Mrs.  Gradye  (2) 

303  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Nashville  37219. 
*MENUSKIN,  Annie  (6) 

P.  O.  Box  535,  Chattanooga  37401. 
*METCALF,  Verla  M.   (2) 

M&M  Boat  Dock,  Decatur  37322. 
MITCHELL,  Walter  M.   (2) 

Rt.  2,  Johnson  City  37601. 
MOORE,  James  V.   (2) 

701    St.   Off.    Bldg.,    170   N.   Main   St.,   Memphis 

38103. 
MORGAN,  Floyd  (2) 

2514  Crossfield  Dr.,  Nashville  37214. 

♦MORRIS,  Mrs.  Maynie  Bess  (6) 
Obion  38240. 

MULKEY,  Sidney  Wayne  (2) 

8039  Kingston  Pike,  Lot  80,  Knoxville  37919. 


MUNSEY,  Judith   (3) 

118  S.  Dixie,  Cookeville  38501. 
MURPHY,  T.  Velmer  (2) 

1502  Harbert  Ave.,  Memphis  38104. 
*ORRELL,  F.  W.   (6) 

5209  Alabama  Ave.,  Chattanooga  37409. 
PARKER,  Mrs.  Elaine  (8) 

4400  Iroquois  Ave.,  Nashville  37205. 

*  PATTEN,  Z.  Cartter  (6) 

406  N.  Palisades  Dr.,  Signal  Mountain  37377. 

*  PICKERING,  Eddie  (6) 

Boaz  St.,  Athens  37303. 
PROCTOR,  Lester  D.   (8) 

1580  Getwell,  Memphis  38111. 
PURTEE,  Curios  H.   (3) 

Rt.  3,  Jackson  38301. 
*RIDGWAY,  Gladys   (3) 

508  Houston  St.,  Chattanooga  37403. 
SHELTON,  Dorothy  T.   (2) 

103  Lakewood  Dr.,  Dickson  37055. 
♦SISKIN,  Garrison   (6) 

639  Battery  PI.,  Chattanooga  37403. 
♦SISKIN,  A.  Mose  (6) 

1214  E.  Dallas  Rd.,  Chattanooga  37405. 
SMITH,  John  Randall,  M.D.   (8) 

Mid-State    Medical    Ctr.,    Suite    219,    Nashville 

37203. 
SPIEWAK,  Mrs.  Irving   (4) 

Rt.  3,  Box  138,  Clinton  37716. 
STEWART,  Mrs.  Julia  H.  (2) 

4413  Soper  Ave.,  Nashville  37204. 
TEAGUE,  Dale  A.,  M.D.   (8) 

Blount  Prof.  Bldg.,  Suite  701,  Knoxville  37920. 
WATLINGTON,  Sam  (8) 

Old  Pinson  Rd.,  Rt.  3,  Jackson  38301. 
WEAVER,  Grady  L. 

E.    Tenn.    Dist.    Off.,    Serv.    f/t   Blind,    321    W. 

Walnut  St.,  Johnson  City  37601. 
WELDON,  Dr.  Wilson  O.   (3) 

1908  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville  37205 
WILLIAMS,  Martha  Gene  (2) 

305  Nye  Dr.,  Chattanooga  37411. 
YE  ATM  AN,  Herman  L.   (1) 

410  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Nashville  37219. 


TEXAS   (99) 

ADAMS,  Miss  Thomasine  B. 

2203  Greenwood  Ave.,  Austin  78723. 
ARNOLD,  Preston  G.   (2) 

2448  Ansio,  Dallas  75224. 
BASS,  Frances  (2) 

407  W.  18th  St.,  Austin  78701. 

BERGMAN,  Allan  I. 

12605  Tomanet  Trail,  Austin  78751. 
BERRY,  George  M.   (2) 

602  Internatl.  Life  Bldg.,  Austin  78701. 
BEST,  Doyle  (1) 

1114  Commerce  St.,  Dallas  75202. 
BODINE,  Tommy  (2) 

1219  John  Reagan,  Fort  Worth  76126. 

BOND,  Opal  M.   (3) 

2808  54th  St.,  Lubbock  79401. 
BOST,  J.  Carroll  (2) 

1229  Maryland,  Corpus  Christi  78404. 
BROWN,  Gene 

1815  W.  4th  Ave.,  Corsicana  75110. 
CASCIO,  Anthony  (2) 

1900  N.  Oregon,  Apt.  405,  El  Paso  79902. 
CHILDRES,  Truett  (2) 

5434  Chenault,  Houston  77033. 

COLE,  Byron  C.  (2) 

10607  Mt.  Ida  Dr.,  San  Antonio  78213. 

COUNTS,  David  (3) 

Box  247,  Kerrville  78028. 
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COX,  Joan  C.  (3) 

Star  Rt.  Box  36,  Monahans  79756. 

CRAWFORD,  Glenn   (2) 

116  N.  25th,  Waco  76710. 
CROSS,  Evelyn  (3) 

•     130  Melrose  PI.,  Apt.  1204,  San  Antonio  78212. 
CULPEPPER,  Nettie  J. 

1809  Linscombe  Ave.,  Austin  78704. 
DAUGHTRY,  Daniel  C.   (2) 

St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    423    S.    Beckham,    Tyler 

75701. 
DAVIDSON,  O.  D.  (2) 

317  Sam  Houston  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Austin  78701. 

DOUGLASS,  Annie  Laurie  (3) 

1802    E.    Washington    St.,    Apt.    29,    Harlingen 

78550. 
ELBERT,  Elizabeth   (4) 

116  Waverly,  Houston  77008. 
ELWELL,  Cecil  L.   (8) 

1405  Romeria,  Austin  78757. 
EVANS,  Donald  L.   (2) 

1701  Hawthorne,  Apt.  1,  Houston  77006. 
FAULKNER,  Laura  J.   (4) 

5245  Ruston,  Fort  Worth  76133. 
FINDLEY,  Joyce  K. 

Nasworth  Bldg.,  423  S.  Beckham,  Tyler  75701. 
FRERICH,  A.  W.    (2) 

2222  Converse,  Houston  77006. 
FRIZELL,  Bernice  (3) 

602    Internatl.    Life    Bldg.,    815    Brazos,    Austin 

78701. 
FULKERSON,  Mrs.  Margaret   (3^ 

c/o  Texas  St.   Com.  f/t  Blind,  5222  W.  8th  St., 

Lubbock  79416. 
GILBERT.  Robert  L.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  12213,  Austin  78711. 
GLOVER,  Ovalee  (2) 

6546  Axton  Lane,  Dallas  75214. 
GOETSCH,  Lawrence   (2) 

301  Old  Natl.  Life  Bldg.,  5619  Fannin,  Houston 

77004. 
GOODRUM,  Alton  B.    (2) 

4928  Maple,  Bellaire  77401. 
GOODWIN,  Eldon  T.   (1) 

640  Timberlake  Circle,  Richardson  75080. 
GREENE,  Randolph  H.  (2) 

5702  Bullard  Dr.,  Austin  78703. 
GUILD,  Stanley  V.   (2) 

c/o    Robert    B.    Green    Hospital,    St.    Com.    f/t 

Blind,  P.  O.  Box  7190,  San  Antonio  78206. 
GUTMANN,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Ill   (1) 

6550  Prutzman  Rd.,  Apt.  220,  Beaumont  77706. 
HALE,  Kenneth  A.   (2) 

2916  Nabors  Lane,  Odessa  79760. 
HARPER,  Jack 

B-113  M  &  S  Tower,  730  N.  Main,  San  Antonio 

78205. 
HOEHNE,  Charles  W.  (1) 

6907  Dusquesne  Dr.,  Austin  78723. 

HORSCH,  Annette   (3) 

5619  Fannin,  Room  301,  Houston  77004. 

HUTCHESON.  Arline  (3) 

300  W.  Schuster,  Apt.  58,  El  Paso  79902. 

JACKMAN,  Charles  R.   (2) 

4721  Marshall  St.,  Fort  Worth  76119. 

JACKSON,  Clarence  (2) 

2819  Lambeth  Way,  Wichita  Falls  76302. 

JOHNSON,  Alfred  G.  (3) 
940  Church,  Beaumont  77705. 

JOHNSON,  Wesley  K.  (2) 

2214  Alta  Vista,  Austin  78704. 

JONES,  Michael  E.   (1) 

1211  Payne  Ave.,  Austin  78757. 

KAEBLE,  Raymond  (2) 

P.  O.  Box  13435,  Houston  77019. 


KING,  Dorothy  N. 

c/o    Texas     School    f/t    Blind,     1100    W.    45th, 

Austin  78756. 
KIPER,  Ralph  R.   (2) 

2501  Avenue  K,  Apt.  3,  Lubbock  79405. 
LASHER,  Myron   (2) 

4216  54th  St.,  Lubbock  79413. 
LAWSON,  Billy  E.   (2) 

5619  Fannin,  Room  301,  Houston  77004. 
LEVERETT,  James  M.   (1) 

2203  W.  35th,  Austin  78703. 
LEWIS,  Earline  B. 

c/o    Texas    School    f/t    Blind,     1100    W.    45th, 

Austin  78756. 
LIGHTFOOT,  Gene  E.    (2) 

2456  Morgan  St.,  Corpus  Christi  78405. 

LIVELY,  Gary  G. 

402  E.  Kinsley,  Apt.  206,  Garland  75040. 

McBRIDE,  Gerald  D.   (2) 

3131  Cummins  Lane,  Apt.  27,  Houston  77027. 
McCULLOUGH,  Donald  E.   (2) 

3701  42nd  St.,  Lubbock  79413. 
McDowell,  Constance  (2) 

1210  Lowden  Circle,  Apt.  C,  Ft.  Worth  76104. 

MILLS,  E.  I.,  Jr.   (1) 

2305  Roosevelt  Ave.,  San  Antonio  78210. 

HUNT,  Louise   (3) 

602  Internatl.  Bldg.,  815  Brazos,  Austin  78701. 

NELSON,  Augusta  B. 

1100  W.  45th  St.,  Austin  78756. 
PEARCE,  Dr.  Velma  M.   (4) 

Rt.  2,  Box  44A30,  Amarillo  79101. 
PETERS,  Edwin  A.   (2) 

602    Internatl.    Life    Bldg.,    815    Brazos,    Austm 

78701. 
PFLUG,  Richard  D.   (2) 

5005  W.  16th,  Lubbock  79416. 

PRICE,  J.  G.  .     „„„„^ 

730  N.  Main,  Room  B-113,  San  Antonio  78205. 

RAEKE,  Charles  R.   (2) 

8607  Parkfield,  Austin  78758. 
RANEY,  Gladys 

611  S.  Austin,  Sherman  75090. 

RILEY,  Richard  R.   (3)  _     .„„,„, 

1144  25th  St.,  Corpus  Christi  78405. 

RISLEY,  Burt  L.   (1) 

Ex     Dir.     Tex.    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    317    Sam 
Houston  Bldg.,  201  E.  14th  St.,  Austin  78701. 

ROBERTSON,  Frank   (1) 

Texas  Lions  Camp,  Kerrville  78029. 

*ROUGAGNAC,  Geraldine   (1) 

Ex     Dir.     Houston-Harris    Co.    Lighthouse    t/t 
Blind,  3530  W.  Dallas,  Houston  77019. 

SABLICA,  Frank  A.  (2)  „     .    ^,     „     i- 

508  Rio  Grande  Bldg.,   106  S.  A  St.,  Harlmgen 

78550. 
SANDERFER,  Mrs.  M.  C.   (4) 

P.  O.  Box  13435,  Houston  77019. 
tSANDERFER,  W.  W.   (1) 

3530  W.  Dallas,  Houston  77019. 
SCOTT,  Austin  G.  (1) 

Box  64420,  Dallas  75206. 
SEILER,  Betty  Ann   (6) 

710  Brook,  Wichita  Falls  76301. 
SHANNON,  Phillips  L.  (2) 

3515  Swiss  Ave.,  Dallas  75204. 
SMELTZER,  Sylvester  G.   (2) 

5705  Thames  Dr.,  Austin  78723. 
SMITH,  Cecil  R.  (2)  . 

222  Kennedy  Ave.,  San  Antonio  78205. 

SMITH,  Mrs.  Pauline  R. 

1716  Crestridge,  Garland  75040. 

SPARKMAN,  Lloyd  (1)  x,.  t>,-    j 

Dir.  of  Soc.  Serv.,  Dallas  Co.  Assn.  f/t  Blind, 
4306  Capitol  Ave.,  Dallas  75204. 

TAYLOR,  Loretta  L. 

2918  E.  12th,  Austin  78702. 
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*TAYLOR,  Reginald  (6) 

P.  O.  Box  342,  Columbus  78934. 
THOMAS,  Marietta  (3) 

1017  Driftwood,  Corpus  Christi  78411. 
*THOMPSON,  Asher  (6) 

Texas  Com.  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1710,  Lubbock 

79408. 

TIPPS,  Esther  K. 

4909  Placid  PL,  Austin  78731. 
VON-MASZEWSKI,  W.  M.   (2) 

2222  Cherry  Lane,  Pasadena  77502. 
WALKER,  Eileen   (8) 

317  Sam  Houston  St.  OfJ.  Bldg.,  Austin  78701. 
WEBB,  Lillian  J.    (3) 

1710  N.  Congress  Ave.,  Austin  78701. 
WEBB,  Mrs.  Pat   (3) 

1526  Hicks  Ave.,  San  Antonio  78204. 
WEST,  George  V.   (3) 

1300  Eleanor,  Burkburnett  76354. 
WHEELESS,  Mrs.  Glynda  R.   (2) 

1562  Ann  Arbor,  Dallas  75216. 
WILHITE,  G.  W.   (2) 

3301  Cherry  Lane,  Austin  78703. 
WILKINSON,  Virginia  (3) 

508  Rio    Grande    Bldg.,    106    S.    A,    Harlingen 
78550. 

WINKLEY,  William  M.   (2) 

509  Isabella,  El  Paso  79912. 
WYLY,  John,  Jr.    (4) 

7002  Beechnut,  Houston  77036. 
YORK,  Bill  W.  (2) 

1703  71st  St.,  Lubbock  79401. 
YOUNG,  Mrs.  Julia  (2 ) 

St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Sam  Houston  St.  Off.  Bldg., 

Austin  78701. 


UTAH   (7) 

*  ANDERSON,  Jesse  (5) 

Mgr.   Ed.,    Publications   f/t  Blind,   Soc.   f/t  Aid 
o/t  Sightless,  1164  21st  St.,  Ogden  84401. 
*CARTER,  Grover  T.   (8) 

2966  Hartford  St.,  Salt  Lake  City  84106. 
MERRELL,  Clifford  L.   (3) 
Box  181,  Delta  84624. 

*  PERRY,  Donald  W.   (1) 

5936  S.  3rd,  E.,  Murray  84107. 
PERRY,  Dorothy  B.   (4) 

5936  S.  3rd,  E.,  Murray  84107. 
SASS,  Tauba  H.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  773,  Salt  Lake  City  84110. 
*YEAMAN,  Jack  M.   (1) 

Utah    Com.    f/t    Blind,    309    E.    First,    S.,    Salt 
Lake  City  84111. 


VERMONT    (2) 

tBOOTH,  Shirley  M.   (4) 

Cold  River  Rd.,  Rutland  05701. 
*COLE,  Virginia   (1) 

Upper  North  St.,  R.D.  1,  Montpelier  05602. 


VIRGINIA   (70) 

ARSENAULT,  Gerard  J.   (3) 

2248  Farrington  Ave.,  Alexandria  22303. 
BARNES,  Lin  wood  L.   (2) 

R.F.D.  4,  Box  169,  Glen  Allen  23060. 
BOYD,  Mrs.  Eleanor  W.   (8) 

Community    Jr.    League,    2907    Northumberland 

Ave.,  Richmond  23222. 
BRAMHAM.  D.  Bruce   (8) 

618  Sparrow  Rd.,  Chesapeake  23519. 
BROCKMEIER,  Mary  Ann   (5) 

8816  Michaux  Lane,  Richmond  23229. 


BURRUSS,  F.  A.   (3) 

VA.     Com.     f/t     Visually     Handicapped,     3003 

Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  23221. 
CALE,  William  S.   (2) 

6811  Jerome  St.,  Springfield  22150. 
CARPENTER,  Robert  E.   (8) 

105  E.  Windsor  Ave.,  Alexandria  22301. 
CHEEK,  Kathleen  G.   (9) 

6719  Tower  Dr.,  Apt.  12,  Alexandria  22306. 
COLE,  Gladys   (3) 

1017  Court,  Apt.  2,  Lynchburg  24504. 
COPPAGE,  William  T.   (1) 

Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Park- 
wood  Ave.,  Richmond  23221. 
CORNETT,  Mrs.  Francis  E. 

3536  Heutte  Dr.,  Norfolk  23518. 
CORVIN,  Dorthy  V.   (3) 

P.  O.  Box  575,  Danville  24541. 
COX,  Donald  L.   (3) 

1408    Maiden     Lane,    S.W.,    Apt.    70,    Roanoke 

24015. 
CULL,  Dr.  John   (1) 

P.  O.  Box  499-WWRC,  Fisherville  22939. 
DAVEY,  Dr.  Bobbe  L.   (9) 

Dept.   f/t   Visually  Handicapped,   Div.    of   Spec. 

Educ,  Old  Dominion  College,  Norfolk  23508. 
DAVIS,  Audrey  A.   (2) 

Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Park- 
wood  Ave.,  Richmond  23221. 
DAVIS,  Evelyn  J.   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  2,  Alexandria  22313. 
DAVIS,  Robert  O.   (10) 

701     E.     High     St.,     Apt.     308,     Charlottesville 

22901. 
DENT,  Frances  B.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  2043,  Roanoke  24009. 
DIAMOND,  Isabella  S.   (5) 

422  Underbill  PL,  Alexandria  22305. 
DIGGS,  Virginia   (3) 

117  N.  Crenshaw  Ave.,  Richmond  23221. 
FIORINO,  John   (2) 

1215  Old  Towne  Rd.,  Alexandria  22307. 
FISHER,  Forrest  C.   (8) 

Box  76,  Yorktown  23490. 
FRANCIS,  Mrs.  Phyllis  W.   (8) 

121  Chandler  Ct.,  Williamsburg  23185. 
GARRETSON,  Ralph  E.   (8) 

1301  Abingdon  Dr.,  Apt.  6,  Alexandria  22314. 
GILPIN,  Joy   (3) 

4104  N.  3rd  Rd.,  Arlington  22203. 
HAGLE,  Alfred  D.   (5) 

2608  Ridge  Road  Dr.,  Alexandria  22302. 
HAMLETT,  Carter  D.   (2) 

124  Church  Ave.,  S.W.,  Roanoke  24011. 
HARDY,  Dr.  Richard  E.   (2) 

2000  Riverside  Dr.,  Richmond  23225. 
HOLLINGS WORTH,  Stephen  P.   (8) 

713  N.  Edison  St.,  Arlington  22203. 
HOLLO  WAY,  Walter  G.   (8) 

1420  Springvale  Ave.,  McLean  22101. 
HUNT,  Joseph   (1) 

109  N.  George  Mason  Dr.,  Arlington  22203. 

INABINET,  Judith   (3) 

Lafayette  Towers,  4601  Mayflower  Rd.,  Norfolk 
23508. 

JONES,  Douglas  B.   (2) 

1230     Maritime     Tower,     234     Monticello     Ave., 
Norfolk  23510. 

JOYNER,  Gordon   (2) 

3212  Rosewood  Ave.,  Richmond  23221. 

KIDD,  E.  W.,  Ill  (2) 

124  Church  Ave.,  S.W.,  Roanoke  24011. 

KING,  William  K.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  2,  Alexandria  22313. 

KORB,  Alfred   (9) 

9814  Gunston  Hall  Rd.,  Lorton  22079. 
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KOZAR,  John   (5) 

2517  20th  Rd.,  N.,  Arlington  22201. 
MARVEL,  Vernon  E.   (5) 

3706  Grove  Ave.,  Richmond  23221. 
MERTZ,  E.  Philip,  Jr.   (2) 

1230     Maritime     Tower,     234     Monticello     Ave., 

Norfolk  23410. 
MICHAEL,  Thomas  C.   (21 

2535  Vancouver  Dr.,  N.W.,  Roanoke  24012. 

NALER,  John  L.   (1) 

8109  Ellet  Rd.,  Springfield  22151. 
OESTEREICH,  Judith  L.  (8) 

4010  Forest  Hill  Ave.,  Richmond  23225. 
PADRICK,  Ella  H.   (3) 

Rt.  1,  Giles  Co.,  Newport  24128. 
PAGE,  Bennie  C.   (2) 

8024  Imperial  St.,  Alexandria  22309. 

PARKER,  Lionel  E.   (2) 

3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  23221. 
PARKER,  William  T.   (3) 

Hague  Tower,  E.,  Apt.  1913,  Norfolk  23510. 
PAYNE,  Mrs.  Woods  C.   (2) 

8707  Holly  Hill  Rd.,  Richmond  23229. 
PEARSON,  Edward  A.   (4) 

Div.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped,  Va.   St.   School, 

Hampton  23361. 
tPEAY,  Edward  M. 

6  W.  Forrest  St.,  Alexandria  22305 
PHILLIPS,  Edward  S.   (3) 

124  Church  Ave.,  S.W.,  Roanoke  24011. 

PHILLIPS,  Joyce  W.  (8) 

c/o  Arthur  Wolfe,  Rt.  3,  Box  180,  Winchester 
22601. 

SAUNDERS,  LeRoy  F.   (2) 

P.  O.  Box  259,  Va.  Workshop  f/t  Blind,  Char- 
lottesville 22902. 

SMITH,  Sydney  G.   (7) 

3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  23221. 

SPRINGER,  William  A.   (9) 

3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  23221. 

STRAUSER,  Anna  L.   (3) 

P.  O.  Box  13244,  Chesapeake  23325. 
tTHOMPSON,  R.  Paul  (1) 

6315  Greeley  Blvd.,  Springfield  22150. 

VAUGHN,  Mrs.  Annis   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  644,  Alexandria  22313. 

VAUGHN,  James  W.   (8) 

P.  O.  Box  644,  Alexandria  22313. 

VEST,  Donald  B.   (8) 

Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Park- 
wood  Ave.,  Richmond  23221. 

WARD,  Roy  J.   (3) 

Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Park- 
wood  Ave.,  Richmond  23221. 

WHEAT,  James  C,  Jr.   (1) 

c/o  J.  C.  Wheat  &  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1357, 
Richmond  23211. 

WHITLEY,  Mrs.  J.  W.   (1) 

Pres.,  Recording  Serv.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  551,  Falls  Church 
22046. 

WIGGINS,  Joseph  Horace   (2) 

1029  Ridge  Top  Rd.,  Richmond  23229. 

WILLIAMS,  Nicholas  Winn   (2) 

5512  Queensberry  Ave.,  Springfield  22151. 

WILLIAMSON,  Donald  A.   (9) 

c/o  Guntner  Mobile  Home  Park,  Rt.  3,  Salem 
24153. 

WRIGHT,  Jarrell  L.   (9) 

3305  Jeter  Ave.,  Richmond  23222. 

WRIGHT,  Keith  C.   (2) 

9209  Holbrook  Dr.,  Richmond  23229. 


WASHINGTON  (13) 

CROWLEY,  Genevieve   (2) 

5013  N.  12th  St.,  Tacoma  98406. 


DUNHAM,  Jerome  R.   (2) 

5250  18th  St.,  N.E.,  Seattle  98105. 
FRIES,  Emil  B.   (7) 

Piano   Hospital    &   Training   Ctr.,   2606   E.    7th, 
Vancouver  98661. 
*GREW,  Mrs.  Marion  H.   (4) 

Tacoma     Pub.     Schools     Program    f/t    Visually 
Handicapped,   2304   Bridgeport  Way  Rd.,   Taco- 
ma 98466. 
*HALE,  Fuller  R.   (6) 

2457  4th  St.,  W.,  Seattle  98119. 
HOLZSCHUH,  Marie  (8) 

10627  56th  St.,  S.,  Seattle  98178. 
HOPPES,  Frank   (1) 

Wash.    Trng.    Ctr.    f/t    Blind,    3411    S.    Alaska, 
Seattle  98118. 
tKOSSICK,  Rodney  K.   (9) 

N.W.  Reg.  Rehab.  Ctr.,  3411  Alaska  St.,  Seattle 
98118. 
MAHNKE,  Mark  J.   (9) 

10005  36th  Ave.,  N.E.,  Seattle  98125. 

OLSON,  J.  A.   (9) 

Peripatologist,     16112     S.E.     5th     St.,     Bellevue 

98004. 
OLSSEN,  Alice  (3) 

4408  S.  Ferdinand  St.,  Seattle  98118. 
SIKORA,  Johanna 

2700  S.W.  165th  St.,  Seattle  98166. 
TRABAUGH,  Harry  (3) 

5040  42nd  Ave..  S.,  Seattle  98118. 


WEST  VIRGIN  A    (8) 

BEATTY,  Ivan  C.   (2) 

5  Elmwood  PL,  Wheeling  26003. 
BURK,  James  S.  (2) 

1580  Dixie  St.,  Charleston  25311. 
ELIKAN,  Ethel  Clare   (1) 

Ex.   Dir.,   The   Seeing   Hand   Assn.,   737   Market 

St.,  Wheeling  26003. 
O'CONNOR,  Murray  (2) 

101  13th  St.,  Parkersburg  26102. 
tPANZA,  John  M.   (2) 

Rt.  3,  Box  23-B,  Fairmont  26554. 

tRILEY,  John  G.  (2) 

6551/2  W.  Main  St.,  Clarksburg  26301. 
SAVERBURGER,  Dona  Jean   (9) 

759  Chestnut  Ridge  Rd.,  Morgantown  26505. 

SHIPMAN,  E.  E.   (1) 

W.    Va.    Schools    f/t    Deaf    &    Blind,    Romney 

26757. 


WISCONSIN   (7) 

DE  BLAEY,  Adrian   (2) 

3340  N.  57th  St.,  Milwaukee  53216. 
GOGGIEL,  Jerome  B.   (3) 

216  1st  St.,  Baraboo  53913. 
HALDIMAN,  Gordon   (2) 

5353  N.  Berkeley  Blvd.,  Milwaukee  53217. 

JOY,  Howard  E.   (9) 

7750  W.  Cleveland  Ave.,  West  Allis  53214. 

LOKEN,  Lester  (2) 

619  N.  Barstow  St.,  Eau  Claire  54701. 

MIRON,  Omar  L.   (2) 

Box  336,  Green  Bay  54305. 
PERZENSKA,  Karen   (8) 

2504  Kalipsa  Rd.,  Madison  53701. 


WYOMING   (4) 

BYRNES,  Thomas  E.   (2) 

3521  Capitol  Ave.,  Cheyenne  82001. 

CROOK,  Robert   (3) 

c/o    St.    Dept.     of    Serv.    for    Visually    Handi- 
capped, 1118  8th  St.,  Rawlins  82301. 
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GRABER,  Arnold,  HTC.   (3) 

Serv.     f/t    Visually    Handicapped,     First    Natl. 
Bank  Bldg.,  Therm opolis  82443. 
^SHUMWAY,  H.  Smith  (1) 

3012  Thomes.  Cheyenne  82001. 


CANADA   (44) 

ALLEN,  C.  R.  K.  (4) 

Supt.,  Halifax  School  f/t  Blind,  5722  University 

Ave.,  Halifax,  N.S. 
ARMSTRONG,  Stewart  E.   (1) 

Supt.,  Ont.  School  f/t  Blind,  Brantford,  Ont. 

BELLINGER,  B.  R.   (1) 

Mgr.,     Catering     Dept.,     CNIB,     1929     Bayview 

Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
BEVERIDGE,  Isabel   (2) 

1380  Jervis  St.,  Apt.  704,  Vancouver  5,  B.  C. 
BOCIAN,  M.   (4) 

78  Glenvale  Blvd.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

*BOWER,  Philip  C.   (1) 

284  Grafton  St.,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

BOYD,  John  G.   (2) 

490  Ingersoll  St.,  Winnipeg  10,  Man. 
BROWN,  E.  G.   (5) 

CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

tBURROWS,  Anne  (6) 

11659  73rd  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

CARLTON.  M.  J.   (2) 

Dir.,    Adjustment    Trng.,    CNIB,    1929    Bayview 

Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
CARROLL,  Leo   (1) 

398  O'Connor  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

CARUK,  J.  E.   (1) 

70  Boulevarde,  St.  John's,  Nfld. 

CLEMENTS,  Jack  C.   (1) 

96  Ridout  St.,  S.,  London,  Ont. 
COLEMAN,  Edward  P.   (2) 

70  Boulevarde,  St.  John's,  Nfld. 

COLLRIN,  G.  J. 

35     Barbara     Crescent,     Westmoreland     Hghts., 

E.  St.  John,  N.B. 
COWAN,  Louise   (3) 

Supv.,    Home    Teaching    for    Ont.,    CNIB,    1929 

Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
CYPINOT,  Jeanne   (1) 

3779    Blvd.    Edourad    Montpetit,    Montreal    249, 

Que. 
DOYON,  Paul   (7) 

5433    Avenue    Brodeur,    Notre-Dame    De    Grace, 

Montreal  28,  Que. 
DUPUIS,  Miss  M.  F.   (1) 

Supv.,   Eye  Service,   CNIB,   1929   Bayview  Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
ESSENBERG,  H.  E.   (2) 

2305  Adelaide  St.,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
*EVANS,  Stanley  J.   (1) 

1216  Clovelly  Ter.,  Victoria,  B.C. 
FERGUSON,  Donald  F.   (1) 

499  N.  Cumberland,  Port  Arthur,  Ont. 
FERGUSON,  Janet  H.    (8) 

CNIB,  1181  Guy  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 
*FLINN,  Frank  H.   (1) 

6033  Shirley  St.,  Halifax,  N.S. 
GAUTHIER,  J.  C.   (1) 

303  York  St.,  Sudbury,  Ont. 
GILBY,  N.  E.   (1) 

8  Essa  Rd.,  Barrie,  Ont. 

HATTON,  David  (1) 

Field  Secy.,  CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto 
17,  Ont. 

HAYTER,  D.  Stewart   (6) 

CNIB,    1901    Bayview    Ave.,    Apt.    108,    Toronto 
17,  Ont. 

HENNIGHAUSEN,  Susan  J.   (1) 

CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 


HEUSER,  Alexander  P.   (3) 

27  Sansome  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
HILBORN,  C.  G.   (1) 

129%  Hunter  St.,  W.,  Peterborough,  Ont. 
HILL,  R.  J.   (1) 

Asst.   Supt.,  Maritime  Div.,   CNIB,  6126  Almon 

St.,  Halifax,  N.S. 
HIPFNER,  B.  H.   (1) 

CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
HUNTER,  L  L.   (1) 

398  O'Connor  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
JOHNSTON,  J.  D.   (1) 

Genl.  Mgr.,  CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto 

17,  Ont. 
KEAGEY,  Joan   (3) 

Supv.,     Welfare    Serv.    for    Ont.,     CNIB,     1929 

Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
KENNEDY,  R.  W.   (1) 

303  York  St.,  Sudbury,  Ont. 
LAND,  Harry  W.   (2) 

Industrial  Placement  Off.,  CNIB,  1929  Bayview 

Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
LAURIER,  Father  Wilfrid  (1) 

Dir.,  Louis  Braille  Inst.,  1255  Beauregard  Ave., 

Jacques-Cartier,  Chambly,  Que. 
LAWSON,  W.  K.  (1) 

Field   Secy.,   CNIB,    1686  Main   St.,   W.,   Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 
*LEWIS,  Joseph   (1) 

350  E.  36th  Ave.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
McCALLUM,  D.  L   (1) 

CNIB,  230  Strabane  Ave.,  Windsor,  Ont. 
McCLINTOCK,  L.  A.   (1) 

1181  Guy  St.,  Montreal  107,  Que. 
MacDONALD,  J.  A.   (1) 

CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
MacNAUGHTON,  J.  A.   (1) 

350  E.  36th  Ave.,  Vancouver  15,  B.C. 
MACKINNON,  Miss  A.  (3) 

Home  Taecher,  CNIB,  6126  Almon  St.,  Halifax, 

N.S. 
*MAGILL,  Arthur  N.   (1) 

Mgr.   Dir.,   CNIB,    1929    Bayview  Ave.,   Toronto 

17,  Ont. 
*MARGISON,  Merton   (1) 

1660  Manawagonish  Rd.,  Lancaster,  N.B. 
MARKHAM,  Miss  D.   (3) 

CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
MARQUAAD,  J.  M.  Le  (1) 

1870  Ferndale  Rd.,  Victoria,  B.C. 
MARTIN,  Mrs.  Margaret  (3) 

Home     Teacher,     CNIB,     1929     Bayview     Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
MAYNE,  William  M.   (1) 

Dir.    of    Personnel,    CNIB,    1929    Bayview   Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
MAYOR,  G.  R.   (1) 

67  King  St.,  Brantford,  Ont. 
MEEHAN,  Roy  (1) 

169  Borden  Ave.,  N.,  Kitchener,  Ont. 
*MILTON,  W.  E.   (1) 

Natl.     Dir.,     Voc.     Guidance     &     Trng.,     CNIB, 

1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
*MUNN,  Rev.  Daniel  J.   (6) 

238  Scarborough  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alta. 

*MUNN,  Mrs.  D.  J.   (6) 

238  Scarborough  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alta. 

NICOL,  J.  R.   (3) 

Soc.  Serv..  CNIB,   1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto 
17,  Ont. 

O'NEILL,  Paul  (8) 

Dir..  Pub.  Relations,  CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave., 
Toronto  17,  Ont. 

PATRICK,  George  (1) 

CNIB,  102  Pitt  St.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 

PATTERSON,  Mrs.  J.  T.   (1) 

Pres.,  CNIB,  96  Ridout  St.,  S.,  London,  Ont. 
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PEET,  Ronald  F.   (1) 

70  Boulevarde,  St.  John's,  Nfld. 
PURSE,  Ross  C.   (1) 

CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
♦ROBINSON,  Capt.  M.  C.   (1) 

Natl.  Dir.,  W.   Canada,  CNIB,   350  E.  36th  St., 

Vancouver,  B.C. 
ROBITAILLE,  Robert  (7) 

1181  Guy  St.,  Montreal  107,  Que. 
ROGOW,  Sally   (4) 

Behavioral    Science   Fdn.,    Simon   Eraser   Univ., 

Burbaby  2,  B.C. 
RUDOLPH,  R.  V.  (1) 

CNIB,  2305  Adelaide  St.,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

RUSK,  J.  J.   (1) 

Supt.,     CNIB,     Sask.     Div.,     2550     Broad     St., 
Regina,  Sask. 

RUSSELL,  Hugh  (2) 

Natl.  Dir.  of  Employment,  CNIB,  1929  Bayview 
Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

SAYERS,  Alison   (4) 

70  Boulevarde,  St.  John's,  Nfld. 

SCOTT,  Eileen   (3) 

350  E.  36th  Ave.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

SEWELL,  R.  J.   (1) 

1031  Portage  Ave.,  Winnepeg  10,  Man. 

SHEA,  Robert  (1) 

Dir.,  Pub.  Relations  Dept.,   1425  Crescent  Ave., 
Montreal,  Que. 

SMALL,  R.  W.   (6) 

CNIB,  1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 


SMITH,  J.  C.   (1) 

Treas.,   CNIB,    1929   Bayview  Ave.,   Toronto   17, 

Ont. 
STANLEY,  W.   (1) 

Ont.    Field    Serv.,    CNIB,    1929    Bayview    Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
*STOREY.  Robert  L.   (1) 

176  Waverly  Ave.,  Winnepeg,  Man. 
TAYLOR,  Miss  H.,  R.N.   (8) 

1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
TELFORD,  M.  R.  J.   (1) 

1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
THOMSON.  Isabel  M.   (3) 

Home    Teacher,    CNIB,    169    Borden    Ave.,    N., 

Kitchener,  Ont. 
TYMCHUK,  W.  A.   (1) 

12010  Jasper  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
UMEHARA,  Millie   (3) 

Home     Teacher,     CNIB,     1929     Bayview     Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
VAISEY,  W.   (7) 

1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

VIPOND,  M.   (3) 

CNIB,  96  Ridout  St.,  S.,   P.  O.  Box  2640,  Lon- 
don, Ont. 

WHEELER,  E.  F.   (1) 

The    Park    PI.,    Apt.    301,    315    Glendale    Ave., 
St.  Catherines,  Ont. 


FOREIGN   (1) 

COVO,  Ruth  (8) 

Guanajuato  232,  Mexico  7,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 
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